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Thf MiraeluM of Cbrht contidt red thereof arp still: ami this 

with Rtfertnce to the DivinUy of property tiiey seem lo have actually 


his Kature, 

Our bl^'sse^l Lord frequently-ref«rs 
lo lit!» triiravles as wkIcmiccs or fefc- 
liTiioiiifs, u'hicfi (he FiUiier bore to 
bis dtviue cuiitTui*>sioii. The same 
pouer leroinnieiicled and ^tested 
the authority of Moses ami the pro¬ 
phets, but with this iinportHct dis- 
liuction: Uiey acted by peruiissiou 
or reipiest, Chiist by his o\Ai inhe¬ 
rent and iudepeiideut power. U he 


altriliute<i to Jesus, in the prayer 
which they used upon the oeecasioD^ 
Lord, save us, we fieristi. 

It is a stronger iiiKtHDce of the 
miraculous power inherent in Jesus^ 
tiiat he not only possessed it com¬ 
plete in hunr^lf, hut that was 
able to center it upou others, ami 
that he gave power to his disciples 
oiler unclean spirits, to cast tliem 
out, and to heal all manner of dis. 
eases. They exercised the autho* 


prayed or gave thanks upon the oc. ahich he*gave tlv^, and even 

casiou, it wa:> because of the ptH>- *lhe devils were obedient unto them 


pie, not fr<Hii any defec^t in hiinsidf. 
lie lieah'd them that lid not even 
declare tUcir w.inls; he lusded liiem 
that were ubsr^ut, and whom he 
never saw ; he hcaleil them bv his 


fhrsu^h kis fuunc. Tx the same 
mighty name tliey ascribed the 
xuiraeles which ti.ey wrought after 
his a6cens\')o, and for which they 
ciainied no boAour to themselves* 


word, aud it was enough for htiu loi^ Such )>ower belougetli not unto 
say to the deaf. Hear; to the blind, men. A’he more illiberal ami pre- 


See; to the <iuiub. Speak; to the 
iame. Walk; and to the le|kers. Be 
cleansed ; and they heaid, they 
saw, they spake, they w'alked, they 
w'crc cleauseil, and glorified Gml. 
The devils, before lie approach- 
«! tiveiu, before he received any 
petitious, or issued any lAinuuaud 
coDceming them, dedared who 
• ha was, and bcs<»ught him to tor¬ 
ment them not,- The wind aud the 
Ma heard him commanding them 
to be slill, aud wh|n the astonished 
disciples c%c{uime(l\What a person 
is this, that even the winds aud the 
sea obey his voice! tlicy could not 
but remetnber whose property it is 
make the storm to i ea>e, so thut 
ini in No. iu. 


judiced Jews imputed it to Satan: 
the r«.^rc ingenuous confessed, that 
cveii^their expected Messiah couki 
nut surpGvis the works which Jesus 
did. ^icodemus declared, that no 
one could perform tlieui except God 
was with him : and Peter concurs in 
his testiniany, when he speaks of 
Jesus of Nazareth as a man demon¬ 
strated from God, by miracles, as^ 
wonders, and signs, which Gorf M 
by him, and tluit God was with klai 
in the performance of them'. * 

It was after an exhibition f>f dits 
miraculous power f<ir the Mtislac- 
tion of John's discuptes; aflter ac 
atiecting reproof of the impentteaet 
of the cities, vefaich considered ii 
•B 
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l)ectiving the report^ t^t sent me, and h| that seettf^^ 
if that he gate tttaiiE^^aoelh Uini that sent me- Thv sauie 
aDd*declared of liiDi- irutlwts^ more briefly expressed by 
are <1ellveretl iinlu the Apostle, when lie astyH^ts ft to 
me df Avy Father, and no one know- be the tffst article of the inya- 
eth the Son^' jjj^^ho the stni is, but tery of godliness, tl^ Cioil^ w«H 
the Father; neither Icnowi'lh an>' manifested in the flesn, ami wlieii 

.1 .t t .• * I .1 .1 > • I e ■ . IB 


one Uie Fatliei, m who the Fu-tbev 

but Uie Sim, and he to whom tlic 

will reveal him. In mierpret- 

iiig these words of the will of the 

Father, anti of the proplielie eoin- 

mission of the Son, whieh miaht 

seeiiv to be coiintenaiiceil b^ f|u» 

blessedness pronounced lu St. l.nkeN 

uanatiie, on those who lieuni and 

saw the things whicii weie plain to 

the disciples of Jesus, but which 

others hud in \aiJi disiivd to know, 

there is u wide depaiture fiom the 

plain ineaiiiiig of the word.-, nor 

was it true, eieii ui the lime rtie 

wo^ds Were spoken, tii.it the coiii- 

inissirm bf the Son v^s nnkiioxtii to 

any hnl the Fath. r. iVpplieii to lUe 

m\Nteri<>us uiid lu'^i i ni.iide nature 

ot the i'utiier aiul Ifit* Son, t/i>'v 

aitiii’iiiu'c a ciiitv in all of 

whiiii file C linri 11 hiis no know- 

h'di'C imt the rfxel.ilh n ot tin' 

^»IU- There is a p.i-sii:;r in the 

(iii.->pil Si. John, w'uiv^ iu. 4 \ lie 

ailtged .is tUi( Aing hhi 

1 till! on thi<i o^vcMe .,'.(1 tlithii.it 

s.'.u!, Ii‘ ye Known 

iiie, M* 2»t.ouUi ii^ve knoitji ni\ 

% • 

fathix ah<o, uuil irmii t'ruefTorft^ 
ye kiii.w liini umt liav« him. 

I'hihp, ri’leiriiii: o* the \i''iiiie ina- 
iiife tations of tiie divine midt r 

till' law, said, L .slie»v jjs the 
i'atIjiT and it sudiei tli«us. Jisns 
saith unto him: liave I bet"! so 
lofig witii you, aiui lla^t dion nut 
known U10, Fhdip ( li** ih.it hath 
seen me, hath seen t'o ^wither, and 
how UOyest lliun imn, show IIS the 
.Father^ Helieve me, tliut 1 am in 
the Father and the Father in me ; 
words that I speak iiiito >on, i 

r .k* not of iiiyseif, and the Father, 
'dwfilleth III me, he dueth the 
On another occasion he 
Mkfc: JMe 'that ber.evcUi uii me, 
Lctiev 4 lli out oti me, but on him 


he declares, that ^i hiin dwelt 4ill 
the fuhitss (if the (lodhe^d, bodily ; 
i« I', savs Furkhuist, 

*• In IlH! ImkIv of ('liri»t, oppo'.ed to tlie 
.bwisti t.-iheriinrie or temple, iiuly and 
icalK 111 opposition to lypea siiil tntiiie* ^ 
not uiilj i'di*rffi.ili\ :i« (iocl ilwrlN iii ^ootl 
iiii-ii, blit MitistantuHi oi pciMUMlIy by 
Itie «<lrM'f(vi III.loll, ut the sotil liwolts in 
liie ImmIv, >o ttiul (lod dini iiuiii aiv one 
ChitfC,*' 

We UTO to consider liiiii therefore 
a.« One, who ftir hi'* nature aild 
for his work' is ni,hlly (hsi'^na- 
led tilt* Wivdeifid, tlii'*iiii.i| 4 .> of tlie 
irivi'ihle (he.l, the hiiulitiiess of his 
FulherV uiory, and the exjirc'S 
iiiii>ae (d Ins p4 r«*oii. 

.\niontr tin* iiiivaeiilofm works of 
.le^iis, may in* piiued tiii' iai>iiigof 
tio' oeflti, uiitb r eifi'iiiti'taiif'i .s vi'iA 
<'\fr«i<fr(iiiiat\, utnl ilhi*4lrati\(‘ of 
ilivine power. *i Ik* wuIov. h von at 
S.iin, ihoiiuli lie was earned lo his 
btiruil. r-ised in aw utsl.iid by 
tl.e poueiiiil ikord ot him who siilil, 
\ouii«f man, 1 .sa\ unt«* t^ee, arise. 
A.id tlnie (.tme .i ure.itfiar iifmn 
illl, .iiid they aiolliied tod, saviilir, 
toal .1 *iu‘at piopiiet is risen up 
annm:; ii', and that CmhI h.itii v^'lied 
li s peupler 'I'Ik' revtoratiou ot 
Ijixaiiis was still more i< inatk^abte. 
lie had belli di :oi f^Klt il.iw, at 
wliith time the boo's nsiniliv beiruii 
tri p;itiit\, and lhoiii:li Je^nv wui 
iiitoiiiied of his '>leklle^s, be took 
no other notice of it, than to ob¬ 
serve, 'ihis viekness ks not unto 
death, hut fi*r the ';iory of Ciod, 
that the Son ol tjod mav he glorified* 
therehy. Niu h was his avowed 
kiifiw ledffe (i| tiniuau cuiitlimeiiciy. 
\\ li-'ti he eiiiii^t*! the place where 
lie was, Mavtjp declared, ihut if he 
hid deeii there, her brother would 
not nave d«d. a-wl In** peisuasion 
eorrespoti*.Ml with oJt die pei^- 


lasn.l A^tAorized /Vrwoii 

* • I 

pK^tbal ho wHo openrd the ct**< 
fit' Mu* blind could linvc caiirfcdp IlHt 
rvfii Chitt man ^hfuild ni*t linvr Hied. 
So rttroi^ was thtMr betifsit nr hu 
Jiower mer Jile niid dralh. Jrsiis, 
ii\ cArabirt Martha, utid lu anHwi^r 
4o lirr declnrjtion, tlial (Men now, 
svlmlMieser he #i»uld ask of (iod, 
<i«ftl would t^ivc It to him, s;dd, 
Th\ brolher shall risritscniit, Martha 
sard, 1 know, that he shall rise 
atrain at the hist dav. Jesus not 
only c«»iitirins this drudrine whir'h 
In* lia*t luii*;ht iiiirt illiistr,it(*fl, liiit 
fleclares of liitnsrif, 1 am the re- 
KUirertion oiid tlir life, he that 
h ‘lii'veth III me, even if he die, shall 
Ir.e, and nerv one that li\efh and 
h»'Ii*‘V('ih in in*', shall not *lir for 
CMT, Hehevest (lion ' Slo' ^aith 
iiiilo him, t<‘i, Lord, I helirse that 
' lliou art the ( linst, tin* ^oii of the 
hMiie (»od, who ^lionlti eoine into 
the uoiid. When he f‘aim‘ («i the 
•‘■mo, Je'^ij'i lifted u)i Ids ^oie*- and 
said, J'atliii I rlijiiL thee, that th(»ii 
iiast lieaid me, uml I kti{)% ttmt 
tlioii lieaie.st me aluaxs, hut he- 
4 arise ot the |i(Mt|dc', whii'li stand 

hi, I sard It, that fltev iiiav hidi?\e 

^ • « 

that lliou liast sent me. Ami wimn 
he Uid thii> spoken, he said J/izariis 
f'oine fortli, aad lie that was dead 
came tortlo 

Tliesr* actions of lii^ miiiistri iinv 
explain hi'* sasiui; of jimiM if: \h 
th; Katlo r laiseth up the de.ul and 
qilirli#iieth iheiii, eieii .so the Sou 
qiiiekeiieth uiiom he will. The 
d>'ad ahull hear fill* unce of the Son 
of (iofl, nmt lhe\ tliat liear sliuil 
h\e, f«*r Us the Futlier iialli Iii'e in 
bimsidt, so h itli lie to the 

Son to h.i\e lite III himself. W'liosn 
eileth ni> flesh and <lrmti^*lh my 
blood, hiith eternal life, and I will 
raise him up at the last dav. In 
reffTerice to tlie same power, the 
Apostle exhorts the IMiitippiniis to 
hikk for the Saiioiir, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shill e'hanne our vile 
bodies, that lltiw iiia^ be like unto 
Ids gloiioiiH body, Hreordintr •*' the 
nd^litx work 10 '^ wlirrebs h'- is able 
to subtitle c\4at all tldii£;n to hhu'* 


of ihe J?f Mr drffnd^d- 


3 * 


self: and he not only Cbrwt 

the fieoond Adryn, a appro- 

priatf* to him who not bom of 
earthly par^ntasje, but he cont;-asts 
his nature with the first Adam, say^ 
in:;, The fir^t Ailam was rttade a 
hvini! soul, the last .Adam was made 
0 quickening spirit. And thaa it 
was written, not in the volumes of 
niithentic Scripture, but of antienfr 
tratlitioti, from which Mr. Bloni. 
field h.is extrarted tli^ excellent 
com neiir: •• Tj/ie Word of Jehovah 
saifl, Here, Adam, whom 1 crAtedp 
the oiily-he'j;otlen Son in the 
worhl, as i urn the oiily-hcj;otlen 
Son 111 the hmli heiueii-” Thi» 
comment explains St. l*atir» com¬ 
parison «d' Adum and Christ, and 
St. John's allusion to the Word, as 
the only hej;olteii of the Father: 
and it proves that the title the Word, 
was of Jewish orii^nn, and wa^used 
t»ilesijfii.ite n «^>erson distinct from 
the rather. The argument may he 
eoMcliultuJ with the siddiiiie desrrip- 
tioii whitli the sjhiiilied Jesus ifivrs 
id liirijstiriri the Apocabpse; 1 am 
III’ tiiut livetli ,and was dead, and 
beli dd, I live for evern»-re : Amen, 
and Inw» Uie kejs of hell and of 
death, 

Al TnORlZED VEUSIOV OF 
THE r.lllLE DEl'ENDEI). 

% Air, Li it oi, 

Tni: fir*l Article in \oiir Number 
for Jiil ^ i.s •' Remarks'on the iimile- 
qirile TniislatioTrof the firM AorUt 
aiitl live pepfeii Tense of the passive 
Voice m Ifle authorized Version of 
the New 'resiamenl. ’ The writer, 
in proceedinif to ailes;e instances of 
this “ inadeipMle translation," od- 
dnee^ a siiJteiice fr»»m the Litiiriiy, 
and »a\» numerous other msJtinces 
iiiav lie found there, pistiiviug ih^s^ 
Hs/ertimi, that the |s;irticiplc “ /«- 
is useil fox the coiiqwuiid per¬ 
fect •* fteci;,'’ and the ffryent 

•' uw" for the perfect *^mvo 
been and that the phrip^eolopy of 
4Mir I runsl.itors is, in these respects, 

*• HOW ob-'oli’lc/* AH tUWj I 



yertion xi/4h$ BUk drfenieiw [I AK *. 


confess, ih me appears extremely 
doubtful, Mr rather perfei^tly erro¬ 
neous. ^ 

In Elnglish, as in Latin, there is 
no prisent participle in the passive 
voice; and though in I^il^'s Gram¬ 
mar, prior to our present translation 
of the Bible, they aie loved'* is the 
carreot b:as8latioii of ** amantur 
strictly speaking, all our passive 
partieiples, whether ending in ed or 
€», ane, as^tbey arc called, prete- 
rUeoi and if 1 wished fo exhibit cor- 
rectlyrin English the Latin verberor^ 
or the Greek twIo^o^ it can, 

I believe, only be done by n presents 
participle in the active \oiee, joineti 
to a noun ; “ 1 am recnvifi^ $tripvs," 
How then ift lime past rx]U'esM'<l 
in these languages T Ry conihlniiH' 
together two ideas H)»]iarentl\ in- 
cooipatible ; by roii]>hiig u past 
csei^, o|U'ratioii, ur passion, w-ith a 
preset^ verb; and th^ huhIo, \\liitli 
necessity intnuiueed, <uBtoni has 
familiarised aiul sanctioned. /V/r- 
iffm cst,'* '* scriplftm cst,” “ it is 
dome, madvj ictitU n," <\.c. 

Scibret et remm faciH cst piilclairiiDa 
Konm.^ 

•* It oner commitied to tertV- 
•* Koiiiti condrnda erat tlie 
imperial city was oore in the state oi 
progress of lM*injr btivit; and wluU was 
written, built,tVc.rr/ilAiiix. But in all 
these cases the notion of time past* 
does not arise troni n pnslnt vrrb^ 
<M' prtseni purtitiph, “ for 

having or “ am " tor “ have 

herw," Imt from thi‘ preterii:' par^ 
tiriple^ fattw^ or &rriptvm, nhat 
has bien done, uhtt has Inn wr iff/n. 
If W4' ROW lidvcH fine of the 
texts epn^t^^d by .lie Ueiimikcr, 
omnne: them that /tK sanciijieti 
by faMi in rae,” (Acts XKW. IB.) tliis 
flight be tinderstood as- the English 
of aV*«^«A*b or of 

i7i«Tyi«i tiflnct{/icati ovnt ; ami 

itiee tW beginning, the pragresfi, 
compfetion of sanctitieation, 
iir%fhithw» Chiist, thfc rlocfrme is, 
citWr way, sound ami good ; but 
'IteoriginalGiw k,«» ruh, 


admits of one scoaeonlyi ** amdng 
those who haw been oanciifiadi* have 
been admitted or received into a etate 
of $ancti§cation^ ^ 

1 agree, then, cntireN with the 
Remarker, that tlie teal?, which he 
alleges, are, all of thtini, in the 
original, in time pmt; but 1 diA'cr 
from him in accounting for the form 
of exj^ession, by which they arc 
rendered in our English version; 
and I conceive tliat our language^ in 
this case, has undergone no change 
whatsoever; *and if, through the de¬ 
fect of our language, in such in¬ 
stances as ** ye are stfrerf,” it is 
doubtful whether past or present 
time is intended, (srrvamini, or, as 
Reza properly reuders it ** cstis 
iffTim/i,”) ainl can only l>e. dcler- 
luined from the eunneetion and ne¬ 
cessary seffM^ of the passage; the 
\erv same aiidii^uitv, so far us I can 
diseo\er, existed formerly. 

To some of the tranhlationv, here 
given as more c<»rreet, I cannot ac¬ 
cede, ^For installer, •' Ye are thei/ 
that hare brin saved by grace/’ is 
the translation of iri o* 

er«7A'c7^fti)ot, (as, Vfjitit it ari 0» 
irkblff, Luke xxn. *2t5, ** \’v are ibey 
wbicli lm\e continued,'’) not ofrihe 
real reading, (F.ph. ii. b. B.) 

Iff crt:7a:a^tior whicli is ‘^tiecuralrly 
traiishUed, *' By grace ye are saet ^; ' 
taking sand tfi be, as it projterlv is, 
a prehriic partk iple ; and if this is, 
and always bas betn, Hntbigjious, 
ibennibigiiiK, unavoidable,|>erliapfi, 
in any literal translation, is easily 
obviated in a paraphrase; ** Hy 
grace yc have Ian admitted inio a 
state aj salvation, and are m that 
St alt S' 

11n' proper iim» and sense of lhe> 
term Irving has Ihcu perplexed by 
disputes. It is iNdisputably a pre¬ 
sent participle, luid the appropriate* 
term in l-jigiisli for expressing the 
ease ahsotutc. Pontius Pibic bei’ig 
governour il^) of Judea-*— 

the woni of ^«d canie unto John 
ill I bo wilderness," (Luke iii. 1, 2.) 
Whin used, as it often is, in prayer, 
it is not, nor, Ironi the nature of it, 
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(ihpposing a things not . imploring 
it) can be precaiive, but introduce:} 
or^lays down some clause nr con* 
diiion/on which d »nbseq)fent peti¬ 
tion (f«r it in always followed by a 
petition) is«grouiided; an<b iiislead^ 
of “ referring invariabti/,’* as the 
Archdeacon oio Ely is “ inclined to 
believe,” to a ** fuhu’c beiu tit," it 
would seem, from what has been 
said, that the very reverse is rather 
the truth ; that when coinhined, as 
it coiniiionly is, with a jmst parti¬ 
ciple in the passive toiee, it mver 
refers *o a fuitire hcnelil. 

However, that the woilhv Arch- 
deacon, it' he cliaiiee to see this, 
may not be slarmc<l more than ne- 
cessarv, we observe, that the heiieht, 
introduced bv the teru), inav, at the 
time of offt ring the praiftr, he either 
past, or present, or fklnre; l>ut if 
future, it rontempiated Hiy granted, 
and therefore past, brfore and in 
order to, the following petition, 
which is t;rounded on it. 

A few instances will q|akc the 
matter clear; and I phtce ut the 
lieuil of them one wilh a noun, which 
will iltiistnite uiid confirm the ror- 
li’spondhu; s(*nse, where a participle 
lift used. “ (irant, f) Lord, that we 
being thf/ servants,** (that is ipias- 
MUch are tliN ser\ants) ** may 

si’rve thee fdithtwllv.” in the son« 
of /acharws, “ that we being dtli- 
frred,*' is in the same form, and ir^ 
piWt lime, sei\e 

inm witliout fear," (iJIkc i. 7 L) 

I’lie tolJowim; scries of examples 

are ehieily from llie Collects ; and 1 

give them as they <»ccur, whether 

they are sucii as elearlv eorrolioiate 
« « 

the explaiiution now given, or sucli 
as some mav eiuleavonr to heiid to 
a ditlercnt nu^iuiiiig. ** Thant that 
we, being rrgenn'alr, may daily lie 
"renewed," (Collect for Ndlivily.) 
If regenerair, like other words of 
that form, hs r?Ya/f, nncreale, Arc. 
is strictly a verlKil adjective, not a 
participle, it is uVed, however, as 
they are, for llie preteiile )»iulieiple. 
regtnnaUd; and Uiticfou , hy the 


very form of expression, as well as 
by the clause stlbjoined^o if, ** made 
thy children by adoption aud grace,” 
(tliat is, having been adopted i|i bap¬ 
tism,) refers to a past event* Ac¬ 
cordingly, an the Oreek translation 
of the• Liturgy^ by the celebrated. 
Whitaker, of Cambridge, published > 
in 1589, as well as in tlie Lathi ter- 
siou, set forth by the Queen's adtlko- 
ritya few years before, (the work# I 
l)(3lieve, of the admiled Latinist^ 
Walter liadtjon,) which he printed^ 
with it, Imtfi clauses arc rsnderetl 
by participles Ih liie past time : 

** Uet ntiXiyytuaiet; 

fAffot, Ksti r» ca TtKnat 

lIorottiMoti' ut iio<i regeuerati 
tiliique tui per regeneratiouem et 
gratiani /iifti." 

** (fi'aiit th:it w'c may look op to 
heaven, and, being jUivd with the 
Holy (ilioHt, may (earn to l^i^ss our- 
persecutoih,."4St. Stephen.) “That 
our hearts bring ntart^d we may 
in all things obey,” (Circumcision.) 
*' IticreaHc and inultipiy upon us 
tliy mercy, that, thou being ovr 
rnkr and guide, we may so j)ass 
through things temporal,” (4 Trin.) 
“ firaiit that we being called b> thy 
holy word, may forthwUli give up 
ourscUcs obcdiiiidy to fuUil thy 
holy coniiiia«dnM ii9*,*^ (St, Andrew.) 
** Grant that thy Church, being 
way prestTred iroin false a|)Ostlcs, 
may l>e ordered and guided by tuitli 
ful aifd true pastors," (Sl Matthias.) 

Wash it, we pray thee, that 
whatsoc\cr ilchlements it may liave 
C(%iracted, being purged and done 
awnp, A may be }Mreseuled [mre 
and without spot,” (Commend. 
Prayer, Vftsit. of iSick.) “ That we, 
being delir red from this distress, 
may Jivc«lu serve thee,” (‘id Collect 
in Slonn.) “ Por which now. 
biinz in safetp, do give all praise,” 
(2d Thttiiksgiviii" after Storm.) 

“ Be tkoi^ still our mighty Prom 
lector — st renglheii, A x« Th at our 
gniciiMis sovcMigii, tuufliif realms». 
being prrstrrtd and proUeied, we. 
may alldidy serve thee," (2dCollect 
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nftpr rU.rtiiy, Gunpowder Treason.) 
Here the proV*«^tion, tirst of all im* 
plored, is not affain implored m the 
same co/iectt in the words “ being 
jrrotecied^" but is snppo^ed^ as the 
i»n>und of the prayer wlifcli itnnie- 
lUaieiv foll!)ws, “ that we niav all 

* ft 

«hily serve thee.*' “ That being not 
carried away with vain doctrine, wc 
malt be estabiiahedf* (St, Mark.) 

In the form for receiving children 
that liave been privately baptized, 
** (live thy Holv SpiriVto this in¬ 
fant, thfft he being born again, and 
being made an he# of everlastina; 
salvation, inav continue ihv ser- 
vant,** elearlv reterniig tc» the hap. 
tisiii previously ;ulnulli^l( re<i. “That 
be, being delivnrd from thy wrath, 
mav be received the ark of 

Christ's Church,” (I Public 

Baptism.) Deliverance from sin, or, 
whichi^the same thing, from divine 
wrath, is the first stept reeip- 
tion into the Church is the secomi; 
second in c»rder and in the nature 
of the case, tliongli both conferred 
alike in bajdisni. 

1 give a sie*jle instance from St. 
Paul: “ Tiiat Inin^ roofed and 
grounded'' (ilearls ileiioting time 
pa^tj aecordiiiiT to fheoniiuiHl, 
^uu.o'Oi If30 TfSi^sXiwMiioi) “ nuiN be alile 
U't eoniprehend, and know the Kne 
of Chn«t,”^Eph. iii. 1^, Irt.) 

Other example*', were not the list 
already too large, might easily be 
adduced, both irom I lie LilurcV and 
from Scripture, ^^e max obserxe 
upon them in general, that the pre¬ 
sent particijile, betng, coupled \wfh 
a past partieipie. n^ “ ehdivered. 
born, risen," A.c. universally desig- 
uates a time or event wh-f’it is past; 
which therefore, as such, cannot be 
the subject of prai/rr, luiKis intro¬ 
duced al the ground of a petition 
or^rayer subjoined to it. This, 
however, we may concede, timt 
when the event or condition, thii.s 
aappos^ insiibsoqnent to the tino; 
of u^jEMig th^ prayer, the suppli¬ 
cant «V »ll**rinj: the clause, 

'tilh a taut petition, 


I 

or desire, that it may be accom- 
[dished. When a storm rages, the 
first pefition naturally is, nnfV 

be rpielled^ ” O send the w'ord of 
thy command to rebuke the raging 
V'hnls and roaring seas:'*and when 
the supplicant goes on to fhiplorc a 
further blessing, layiflg down deli¬ 
verance as the condilHui or ground 
of it, “ (hat we, being deliverkd from 
this distress, may lire to serve iher,'* 
he probably accoinpanivs it with a 
silent but fer\ent wish, that the con¬ 
dition itself mav be granted, and 
oh! that we may be dclivercil!" 
but the clau:^<‘, in itself, neilher is 
nor can be a [u tition, bcin^ cleariy 
indicati\e of fi/«r past. 

In the P.ook of Jlomilie.s, the fii>t 
juirt ol’ ihe Sermon for Whitsunduy 
thus concludes: 

In Ihe moan season, let iis (ns wc are 
most Itouiid) givt^ lif^aity thank> to (ioil 
the FailuT, anti ho Sfin Jcmm Cliiist, lor 
seniling tluwn Ins ('onifoi tor nito tin- tsorhl, 
hiimlilv hesfcchin" linn, so to work in onr 
lii'arts hy ^he power o!‘ llii'* UoK spnif, 
that we beioi* rt‘f>rni‘r/jO' noH ne*i fi/ tmru 
ogain 111 ail ^oodiiei^s. iii'hteouMie'«.s, lo- 
biu't), and tiiitli, in.iy in the end he inadp 
p.ntaki I'' ot'o\ei{aHtiii:; Id'e in his iKMxenly 
knigdoin, tinonuli Ji^ns Christ oar LoiJ 
ami Saviom. Aincii,’* * 

TSow whether tlie mitluu* of tins 
lioimlx here mtemled the new lurtli 
ill Impti’sui, inceptive oi all .v;;iVt/»fl/ 

us the natural birth inceptive 
of our ntftn/7//life ; or wliclher, con¬ 
trary to tiie Jciiend u-^Jige of our 
Church itiid onr cailv duines, as 
also ill viulution of llie jiroper sense 
oi tlie words, (for being born e\i- 
dcully means having been borit ) by 
tile terni'* “ Yegemrate and tirtr/i/ 
horn O'suin^' lie meant progressive 
renovahon, going on irom baptism 
1.0 death, tlie r lause, like nil those 
before addmed. is not [Jiccative,* 
but the foundation of the jiraxer 
which foil ow's, “ tliat haring wulhd 
iti all sobriety ami truth, tve may lu 
the cad Ac made^pariakivs of ever- 
Usliiig lift,’* 


A. H. M, 
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Tothe Editor ^ the RemimVrancer, 
Sir, 

It fann^t be doubted that an uijury 
in done to the cause of s^iund re- 
whoaever a true doctrine is 
supported bt' a filse proof. In a 
case of thif nature, a stronij vant.i^e 
wpound is adonled to the iiupiijrncr 
of surh doctrine ; while the M»uth- 
fill mind, whose stock of scriptural 
kiiowlnlfje is but slender, 
oils couaoijuently unsettled, receives 
a \ery unfavourable^ impivssicm, 
and, (lerhaps, a bias to scepticism, 
as the conclusion will natundly 
be formed from the use of a bad 
argument, that no belter exists. 
On this ground, 1 cannot avoid e\- 
prcssini* niv rei^ret that a most cx- 
cflleut pa^sa^c from one of l^!sh(»p 
Sundford’s Sermons, (|n,ol\‘d in tlie 
C‘hri>tian llemcmbraneer for Oi'to- 
ber, 'should [>e wound up by a text 
<d' St ripture wholly iiia['plitable to 
the occasion. 'flie aiitluM', atier 
very justly observiuL: ftiat tht' doc¬ 
trines of ('liristianity imis? f^nn the 
foundation of moral prai tice, adils, 
** \\v ha\e the assurance of (he in- 
spiretl word, tliat our works must 
be iuilcliUHl tor iheir accept.nicc to 
biiTh—for we therein read, llnit 
* wha(si|p\cr is iii»t of taith is 
siifc.’ '* Now I think it must he 
uuiversallv acknow)edi^e<l that tlie 
meaning of St. Paul, iii this text, 
is totally dilferent from tlic sense m 
whnfli the author appl^its it. In the 
fourteenth chapter of the i''|nsfle to 
liie Komatis, the Apostle I’xluvrts the 
(■entile (Ihristiuns t > iM'ar with tlie 
mtirmities of tlie Jewish eouverls, 
and not compel ilieiu (i>ae( contrary 
to their conscience, bv insisting on 
tlieir partakin;;' of partic'dwT mcat.4, 
winch they, still retaiiiiii;; some of 
tkeir le«al prejudices, believed un¬ 
lawful. St. !*aul, while he maiii- 
faiiis the subject in dispute to l>e 
one of perfect iadiifercuce in itself, 
yet argues that the Jewish converts 
would do wrong to allow themselves 
the use of lliose meats, us long 
tiiey retatiietl the vpinivft that tltey 
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were illegal. And concludes the 
subject by, saying, “ He thaf doubt- 
eth is damned if he eat/becaiise hr 
cateth not of faith ; for whatsoever 
is uot of faith is sin that is be¬ 
yond all qi^estion, every action is 
' sinful which is not pcrA»rmed under 
u full conscientious persuasion of its 
lawfulness. And 1 am not aware 
that any conjuientator ever aUdchad 
any other interpretation to the 
Apostle’s language. Aff, therefore, 
the aiilhor iijf^aiis by faith a belief 
ill the fundanieiitrii d(K;trines mf the 
(Uispel, must uot In', quotation be 
regarded as uidbrtnnate for the doc¬ 
trine which he otherwise so ably 
entor<‘i’s ? That our works, to be 
aceeptublo to Ciod, must proceed 
from genuine faith, is a fioint on 
ich all orthodox believers are 
ecd; ti*r it is declared, not only 
particular passages, hut the 
icral tcuoiir^ of Scripture ; and, 
rclorc, it is the more to be 
iicnlod that »o sound and jmlici- 
s a writer as itishop Saudford, 
mid liavc rcslcil it on an Lrrele- 
iit proof. 

1 am, Sir, t^c. Ac. 

C. P. 


' ilit' Editor of (hi: Remtmbranc.fr, 
Sir. 

•tTHK fallowing M.S, note, written 
ill a copy of M^Kiiiglit’s Marniouv, 
tliotinh c\idently a mere uicniorau- 
diim, appears to me so jn'»t, that 1 
* v^iop;^d it ior you without ullc- 
[iou. 

I am, iVc. 

Ill Loa. 

“ Dr. M:i«knv,lit. iinaMe to gel rid of 
the derided leMimoiiy of the Kafhers in 
f.ivoiir ol'Kpiscopacy, latiours to set 
tlicir autlioiity hy dtiduring iuMtaiiceji of 
their mist<ikes~iti which three things are 
reniaiWable. Pirtt, the in<iftince3^re very 
tt'W, ami geneialiy very U 
they are not on subjccis of dodfrntft 
discipline, but mere timitorsgfClinmology. 
Hurdly, they are none of ih^from tbim^ 
Tatheis ou y\no>e testimony vc chietiy 
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relyt <forWuie«,^ ly^natim Mkd ClMieHft,) 
nor rraa» aiy of rtie tnHml fr'atlier*. 

*' St Jcrtnie’i) iuad^urncy is on oiir i4dp, 
because in hn%eal to iteTend Uio PresUy- 
’ lei>/rnm t)ie encroadiineuts of t}ie arro¬ 
gant Deacons, he appears sonirtiiiiet to 
- «*l«V3t€ it to an equality witli the Episco¬ 
pacy ; though, hy the bye,- he is by no 
meaits CMKMteut in this, which shews 
that itorises front liia impetus/* 

c ' la the Mime bund are some very 
Itasiy notes iir Burke's Works; one 
of'whkh bcopy asdt is there written. 

Borhe-admits, on^the authonty of 
Osiaf, thatOruidiSmoriciiMU’dtn Untain, 
and was thence didused into Gaul, Aic.; 
at the same tinu' he remarks, that tiiis, 
ia coDtiary to the natural ordei of tliiues, 
since Gaul was peopled and ciiilized be- 
^ fore Britain*. In fad, Djuidism was 
probably, nay, ceitainly, a remain of 
patriarchai tradition, and Irevelled t west- 


• g^ ' * 

the oniy* known ebllertion ot the 
Reports of this Society from 17011 
to fl730. - It appeal H that i^xery 
tnembqf was annually presented with 
a packet Of books and tracts, and 
that prior to 170 !) ifchad been ac¬ 
companied by a writlea letter, giv¬ 
ing an account of ulie progress and 
plans of the institution. The print¬ 
ed letters evidently commenced in 
that year; and (hey crmlain so 
much interesting information rea- 
peoling the tirst institution ol Charity 
Schools, ilic early state of tlie So¬ 
ciety s Missions, and its general 
endeavours to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of mankind, 
that we .shall reprint the greater 
part ot them for the use of our 
rt'uder.s. 


ward wkh popiilatton. 'ftie Hnnctity snp. 
poied III tttc inUlctoe— 
cuOiog off the I la'ancii—the pcculrar 
nolftK; icspoctiHg tiic >aml t)ie 

druidicai § ti mpU\s, Xc. ^.c. ali whidi 
most strongly rcsemhie (he original re- 
iretled religiou of mankintl. One pi oof 
‘that Uruedism vras not invented in Britain. 
7'lje divination by bird^, and hy entimln, 
was so similar to that of the Romans, tijat 
they miift have had a coininon origin; and 
tlitt origin must have been picvions to the 
settlement cf <itiier country, for there 
could have been no cumniunicatioo after¬ 
wards. It appears to follow then, that 
both religions were deitved from Uie patri- 
arfhat stock. 

** Burke’s idea that Vliis sort of divina¬ 
tion might have arisen in both cases from 
uatehsng the tugns of the weather, is uf- 
considered—tor though the lliglit of birds 
might be supposed to indicate the weadiei, 
(be state of entrails certainly could mit. 

** Ttrey st'cni also to have bqgti ar- 
qaainicdwith the Sabbitli, oiascventhdiiy, 
as do the Ascr uaiiuns.” 


Ertraefs from Reports of the Sociefj/ 
fe^ ^promoting Christian Know^ 

A ¥RfBND has favoured us with a 
loan r>f what we ua|/erstand to be 

Eng. Hist. 

Essay just pablishcd. 

- p|^ii9i||tllhtirst, Pref. Hel). Lex. 

’ f S^Wlp^cferd's CunnexioiK Human 
VietimsIfloMiveof Abraham's Sacrifice. 


“ The Society have given me leave, fijr 
(li'>(«t(‘h saRo, 10 pi ml what lam eoin- 
manded to «av in cominon to their ( or- 
lespimdeiits, in regmil the iiiiinher qfrhein 
is iiuTcaicd, and tlrat sending tin* yearly 
packet Wtiiild he oiiierwiM.- long delayed, 
the particiilain I am to ucquaint you with 
are as fallow. 

“ The Society think it may be of use, 
to prevent the concealment or mifiapplica- 
tion of moneys or land given to charitahJe 
uses, to Inivc (tiich rhariries regi»iered in 
some piibUc fdace ; and, then forc, rqroni- 
mend it to you to proeme an entry of the 
notices of such gifts ii|mn V»bies. lo be 
hung up iu liie parishes to wiiicli .•ocJi 
dimities belong, or otherwise, as yon 
think may best preserve the memory of 
them, ^ 

** Tlip .Society having lierelofoi^ pro- 
misciionsly ux^d the words PTOp»K»ting, 
and proimiting, in their tiilo, and con- 
sKlei iiip that the coincidence of the former 
With the title of the Society for Propaga¬ 
ting the Gospel in Foreign Parts, has oc¬ 
casioned mistakes, they have agreed, for 
the fiuiire, to call tlienuelves anly by the 

name of the Society for Promoting Cbria- 
tian Knowledge. 

» 7 'lie Society having been iofonned of 
iiomc methods used in Bedfordshire rid 
Pembiokesliire, for circulating books 
among tile Clergy, I am directed to tc- 
quaint you therewith, in hopes they may 
bo of mm;, where public libraries are not 
yn erected: one method ii, hy communi- 
ratiiig reciprocally, calalognes of each 
others libiaiies, in order to lend wbat one 
may he provided witli different from Cht 
otijer: and the other meihoil i>j lo focib- 
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tttojh^ prooirifig i»f new lM(6k« by a imall 
■nanal itubscription, which being laid ont 
therein by, common conientf the booka 
after tliey have been peruaed alteri^tely, 
arc ^ivid^« and shared by lot among tho 

subscribers. * 

“ And*whoieas a worthy correspondent 
Insfnnnd liy experience, that Ins providing 
a little hbral^ of books for each of Iris 
childien, hath nweli fended to excite a 
desire intiiem after the knowledge of reli¬ 
gion ; the Society takes the liberty of 
communicating it to you, that you may 
recommend the same thing where you 
think proper, out of a sense they have, 
that nothing is more to be regarded in the 
education of children than ofraling in them 
a thirst after knowledge and virtue; by 
which means they will have, also, a larger 
field for the exercise of industry, which is 
a thing of vast importance, to be encou¬ 
raged, being, as may be’ said, the parent 
of all considerable atlainmcnls. 170 P. 

Eji tracts from Circvlar, 1710. 

“ The Society being dcsiious that tlic 
next account of chanty schools should be 
perfected for the press by Easter at 
farthest, I am ordered to request you 
would bo pleased, some time in l.ent 
next, to comroimicate tlic stale of the 
schools in your neighbourhood, paigicularly 
when such schools were set np; what 
number of children are taught and clothed 
of each sex, and by what subscriptions, 
collections, or endowments, maintained; 
how many children put out apprentices, 
to services, or to sea, from the bcginuing 
of each sclu^l; and wlierc there are school- 
hoq^s, at whose expence built; and what 
otlier particulars fall under yotir notice, 
in relation to schools, or the account of 
them now published. 

\ may also acquaint yon, that the 
Society are inclined to think, it tjieir cor¬ 
respondents in c^ch county were disposed 
to meet once a year, oroftener, if found 
practicable, to consult how they may pro¬ 
mote charity tcbools, and remove such 
difficulties ai occur in the erecting or 
inaiataioiog of them, it might gonlribute 
very roucli to the design. 

“ Permit me e)so to add another sug¬ 
gestion, that if the worthy corresponding 
► mgmbers did aoinetinaes visit, not only 
those charity schools in their neighbour¬ 
hood, but such as are more distant from 
tliem, when they happen to travel in the 
country, or in their way to London, leav- 
hig with them a word of commendation or 
advice, enitable to tlie cemlition of such 
schools; as this may he done without 
offinuft, Bo'no doobt it would be a very 
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great enconragement, both to gusWta nd 
children, to see themselves thus takes 
notice of by^trangers. ^ * 

** 'fhe Society believe jt will be a plea^ 
sure to their correspondents to bear that a 
charitable person has contributed fift the 
performance of divine service in f prison 
,at Bristol, arid tliat this has occasioned 
the like charily to tlie Mar&halsea prison 
ill Southwark; and they mentiou this the 
rather, because they hope that these good 
examples may excite others to promote tho 
like charity to otlier prisons. 

** Besides this, there is »sabsoription 
going oil for fixing large quarto Bibles, 
and other good thioks, in the prisons about 
London and Westminster; and tli^e ore 
a good number already set up in several 
prisons, at which the prisoners seem ex« 
recdingly to rejoice; and, it is hoped, 
will make a good use of tliem ; this design 
is not yet coiupleated, but it is hoped by 
the contribution of charitable persons it 
will in time be much enlarged.” 

* 

Extracts from Circular, 1712. 

The account of the cliarity ifliools, 
which yon will therewith receive, is not 
yet so exact as could be wished; aud, 
therefore, I am obliged to renew the re¬ 
quest 1 formerly made you, of favouring 
me some time in, or before next Lent, 
with the state of those schools which are 
in your knowledge, towards rendering tlie 
next impression of that account still iHore 
perfect. 

“ The Society conceive that great care 
ought to be taken in tlie well disposing of 
the children when they go from these 
schools; and because some have appre¬ 
hended that the placing so many of them 
out apprentices to manual trades, as is 
iftow generally done, may occasion iu time 
a want of servants, especially iu hus¬ 
bandry, the Society recommend it to your 
consideration, whether the bringing up 
the eWtdreu to husbandly, or putting tbem 
out to services in sober families, may not 
be more useful to the public, and no lew 
beneftctal to themselves. 

“ But however these children are dis¬ 
posed of, it will be very necessar)* befort' 
hand to tea A them that great uf 

fanmility which our Saviour has prescribed 
to all that will be his disciples, feast th# 
advantages they receive from a pions edu¬ 
cation should iqpline tlicm to put too 
great a value upon Ihemielves ; 
fore, the masten shonld be dMiCm io 
mind of guarding the cbildre]n|Mjfbeir 
care, as mricb as poxsibldj iy|nl0t*aDy 
such dangerous conceits, 10 in order 
C 
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Iberev&to, to ioiitnict them very carefully 
aa th« duties of servant*, aud submisaioii 
to superfors. ^ , r 

" Another thing the Society take the 
ft^edom of recommending to yon as a 
mean/to promote Christian knowledge, is, 
that yoi^ would endeavour to prevail upon 
Ae masters and mistresses'of the charity <• 
acfaools in your neighbourhood to attend 
two or Aree evenings in a week for teach¬ 
ing such grown persons to read as have 
Itm negiectecl in their youth: this is a 
natter of such importance, tliat the So¬ 
ciety cannot •but think, it well deserves 
tha consideration of the trustees to cncou- 
Mgeit. ^ 

^ where the fond for cloatliing the 
ehiidren of the charity schools has not 
been snfficient to do it entire, you may, 
perhaps, think it not amiss to recommend 
Ac experiment that has been made at 
Oswestry, in Shropshire, by putting the 
Whole school upon an itmoceiit contest for 
stockings and shoes, and other pat ts of 
Aeir apparel, to be acquired ohly by 
diligence and iniprovemeut in Acir Jearn- 


" If any Aing can ad^.to the zeal which 
has of late years appeared for encouragiug 
Ae design of chanty schools, it must be the 
opinion Her Majesty hath of it, which she 
was pleased to signify in her late gracious 
letter to both the Archbishops, dated 
Aiignst 20,1711, in the following words : 

‘And forasmuch ps the pious instruction 
and education of children is the surest way 
ef preserving and propagating the know¬ 
ledge of true religion, it batii been very 
acceptable to us to heai that, fur the at¬ 
taining Aese good ends, many charity 
achools are now erected tlirotighoiit tliis 
kingdom by the liberal contributions of 
<mr good subjects, we do, Aerefur^ 
earnestly recommend it to you, by kll proper 
Ways, to encourage and promote so ex- 
«elleot a work, and to countenance and 
Mist Ae persons principally concerned in 
ft, as they shall always be surg of oiir pro¬ 
tection and favour.* 

** As to the Protestant Mission to the 
Xtft Indies, I am A acquaint you that ijie 
AU'go sent AiAer, as mentioned A Ae 
last circalar letter, fell unhappily into the 
Imds ai a French squadron, on the coast 

C BraxU, but die ship m which it was, 
og ransomed, pursued her voyage; and 
^ Sbeiety have osnileacted to pay for Ae 
" Aeir caiyo, Except Ae silver) 
*‘wc seot Ais year 

Testaments A Portogicse* 
ftmntn lnai clock, 
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strnments and hooks the better to enable 
Ae mistionafies to reconimetid themselves 
to Ae Heatlien natives, by improvements 
in th(S»e arts which are peculiar to Corope« 
In all wl|ich Aey gratefully actoowfedge 
the assistmee That has been givep by seve¬ 
ral of their worAy correspoodents. 

** There has, likewise,* been remitted 
by tin' Society the value of lOOZ, in foreign 
silver, wliich was rotiiified to them by Mr. 
Professor Frank, as collected at Halle, in 
Saxony, for tlie benebt of the Protestant 
Mission. 

“ An history of the attempts that have 
been made to convert the popish natives 
of Ireland, t|^ the established rtdicion, 
having been lately communicated to the 
Society by the Uev. Mr. Richardson, one 
of their rorrespoiidcDts in that kingdom, 
they gladly embrace the opportunity of re¬ 
commending the design of the author as a 
work highly teudiug to promote the wel¬ 
fare of Her Majesty’s subjecU, and the 
Protestant inteii'St in that kingdom, and 
they hope it will meet with the counte¬ 
nance of all that wish well to those great 
ends. 

“ And whereas a worthy oonespondent 
has signified that he has found it vciy be¬ 
neficial to his parishioncis to communicate 
the books annually sent to him, in the 
followiif^ method, by putting one of each 
sort in a small box, bought for that pur¬ 
pose, to be kept all the week in the panslt 
chest, but to be brought out and left open 
on Sundays and holidays, for any of iiicm 
to read thcie at sucli times, bcfore^aml 
after morning and evening service, allow¬ 
ing them, if they desire it, tQ»take home 
the book they want, or like, for a week 
or longer time, upon promise to restore it 
when demanded, ordering them to advise 
with him, if after they liave read the book 
they want to have any thing in it farther 
explained ; aiflf to the iqtciit tliat none of 
tlie books may be lost, tlieru is a paper 
book laid np in the box with them, in 
which is a catalogue of the books, wiA 
the prices wrote at oneeni^’'Bnd at ibe 
oAer, what are lent out, and when, and 
to whom ‘f the Society leave it to your 
prudence whether you will use this or.any 
other method A render the booke you 
receive from them as useful as you can 


On Deuteronomy, xxix. 19. 

Sir, 

Thb study of the Srptuagint 1mm 
been often reconuaended hjnnbftim. 
and with gteat propriety, in o^et 
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the fetter to uoderettml the Isngulge 
of the New Testament; there U 
another ciroiimstuice of advaiUtage 
attendiiijip the study of the^epiita'^ 
gint, which 1 do not thhiK is yet 
* exhausted, ^hat version often ren* 
dels an objure proverbial or idio¬ 
matic Hebrew eapression» by ano¬ 
ther proverb or idiom, more intelli- 
gtble to the readers of that day; 
which custom of theirs, if duly at¬ 
tended to, would ha\e prevented 
many a conjectural slash of the He¬ 
brew text from the critifcs, who too 
often, ill this case, use the authority 
of tlic version to correct the text, 
where there is no error, because 
they have not suHiciently attended 
to the genius of the version, the 
'authority of which tliey press into 
their service. 1 have been very 
forcibly struck with the Septuagiiit 
version of Deut. xxix 18. Uur 
translation runs thus with the He¬ 
brew, verse 18. 

Lest thei-e slioold be snioiis yon man 
ur woman, or family, or tribe, wlioHe heart 
turnctli away this day from the Lord our 
God, to ^0 and serve the Gods of these 
nations ; lest theie should be among you a 
root that bearetli gall and wormwood. 
V'. >9. And it come to pass, when he 
hearetli the words of tins curse, that he 
bless himself iu his lieurt, saving, 1 sliall 
havs peace, tliungh I walk iu the im¬ 
agination (Marg. stubhoriuicss) of mine 
heart, to add drunkenness to tiurst. (Marg. 
the drunken to the llnrsty.) V. 20. The 
I^rd will not sjiare him, bnt then the 
anger of the Lord and his jealousy ahall 
smoke against that nmn, and all the carses 
that are written in this book shall he upon 
liim, and the Lord shall blot out bis name 
under lu-avcii. V. «jl. And The Lord siiatl 
separate him unto evil out of all the tribes 
of Israel.'* 

The Septuagint, V. 10. runs thus; 

I shall have peace although 1 shall 
piweed ill tlic wundering away of 
my heart,’' I'ms 

Ti#xi? Tos that the sin¬ 

ner may not destroy together with 
him the guiltless:'* which seems to 
me a key to the whole passage; 
f^msentiog the infidel idolater ae 
flattering binielf that be should 


escape the piinishmenf of Ms crimes, 
because Gpd would uot briqg the 
oatioD to ruin for\lie s^k^of punish¬ 
ing him and his family individuidly^ 
(According to the sentiment Upon 
which Abrajjam reasoned, in the 
Vase of Sodom, “ will God destroy 
the righteous with the wicked 
Mi avf avoAiovjc lixsoor furi 

v<: 0 eur£i^- Gen* xviijf 
23.) In contradiction to which 
delusion, the Almighty assures theia 
that he will |o order the course 
of his secret providence, that^uch 
a presumptuous sinner shall be 
sure not to escape bis vengeance, 
let the fate of the nation be what it 
may, A tlecisivc proof of the spe¬ 
cial interference of the providence 
of God in the government of thfe 
Israelites, illustrated in many in¬ 
stances in the punishment of the ido- 
iHtrous kings and their faniili^ of 
w hich the peoidc partook more or 
less, according to the share they 
had in the idolatry of their rulers. 
We cannot, at this distance of time, 
pretend to trace the fate of meaner 
idolatrous families; but by the 
xliv. Psal. 20, 21. and by the son 
ofSirach’s observation, xvi. 4—13. 
as well as by many other notices ia 
the Psalms and Proverbs, it seems 
as if it were a common observation 
that these sins^brought families to 
ruin. The above view of this pas¬ 
time seems to connect the w'hole so 
well together, the general threat of 
cxtii^mtiiig the nation or tribe, with 
the more particillnr one of extirpa¬ 
ting the family or the individual, as 
to leave nb subterfuge of hope to 
any against whom the God of all 
the earth, and their God and King in 
particular, set his face. There will 
be BO violdice <K>ne to the Hebrew 
by understanding it in tbe^same 
sense. 1 should take the version^ 
of the margin, the drunken** and 
** the thirsty,” the words being bptk 
adjectives in the Hebrew, 
the sentence exactly in theiolndt of 
the Greek, nHrXJSTm Srtt 

on account of the dnnduhf 

c 2 
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taking away'' (or adding, i. j. to his 
own ruin, formSDinny bf either from 
■|D' or 5 )Dn) i* the sober by the 
former understanding the riotous 
idoHiter, and by the latter the sober 
worshipper of the true God; i. e, 
because God will not so order affairS 
as to suffer his punishment of the 
idolater to involve his true worship¬ 
per in ruin. Which gives the exact 
power of arrangement to r\t^ whicli 

it ought to have in such sentences. 
The authority of tIie*Septua"int, to 
whidb, iu the Pentateuch, all scho¬ 
lars ascribe particular accuracy, 
and tlie clear light thau version 
throws upon the context remains 
uninipeacheil, whether I have been 
so fortunate as to shew the connec¬ 
tion between the Hebrew words ami 
the Greek by tiie right allusion or 
not We know' that drunkenness 
was^a very * characteristic part of 
the worship of iddls, and that the 
Prophet describes t wine and feast¬ 
ing as the occupation of those un¬ 
believing Jews who regarded not the 
works of the Lord, nor the opera¬ 
tion of bis hands ; and that thirst is 
metaphorically used by the 1 Pro¬ 
phet, and by § our Saviour himself, 
to express a strong desire after 
holiness; which I hope will acquit 
me of the charge of giving the rein 
to an unbridled fancy,, though 1 
cannot produce a precise authority 
for the sense I have ascribed in the 
Hebrew words. rn*in and 

TT T » I • 

being both feminine, 1 do not think 
a decisive objection, when jve re¬ 
collect how prominent«^a part the 
women acted in || these scenes. But 
if any one should wisfi to understand 
nnStoO 'mpCor assume critics 

do) family, city, lafid, I do not 
see iny alteration in the allusion, 


4. £xod. xxxti. 6. li, xxviii. 
I Pitfr , 3. XXXV. r. Ps. Ixtii. 1 , 

Naujh. xxxi. Itf. Dent. 


unless in the latter case you oonlider 
the word * drunken as meaning a 
land overflowing with God's * ^dg- 
mcots, dtnd overwhelming fhe adja. 
cent lands in one common ruin ; 
which is a form of expression not 
altogether inconsistent with the style 
of Scripture. 1 haa'c consulted both 
the Targums, all the versions in the 
Polyglott, the Commentators in 
Pole’s Synopsis, and the others 
which my library affords, and should 
have been happy to meet with a re¬ 
futation of ^ny criticism, or a satis¬ 
factory explanation of the passage 
to another sense, in any of them : 
but I must own the unsatisfactorv 
nature of their explanations leaves 
me no other ground to rest on; 
nnd may excuse me tlie trouble of 
copying them out, and your readers 
the fatigue of perusing tliein. If 1 
urn in an error 1 shall be most 
happy to be confuted. 

YouPs, See, 

R. R. 

Def. 2, 1810. 


To the Editor of tk€ Remembrancer^ 
Sir, 

During a residence of*nearly two 
years upon the continent of Europe, 
1 was in the habit not only of ob¬ 
serving with care the rcHgious insfi- 
tutions, customs, and opinions of 
our neighbours, but also of ascer¬ 
taining with as much precision as 
possible, their sentiments with re¬ 
gard to our own. In pursuing the 
first of these two objects, the feeling 
which as Englishmen and Protestanti 
we naturally experience, is that oi 
thankfulness to heaven for the pri¬ 
vileges we enjoy; in attending to 
the latter we are deeply impressed 
with the conviction, ^at perpetual 
vigilance is absolutely necessary foi 
protecting those privileges from di 
munition or infnngement; and ta 
both cases, circumstances will occa^ 
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sSCnally occur, that cannot fail of 
suggesting useful practical hlnU to 
t\^ attentive inquirer* Such %t least 
was tl^ result of my own ^pericnce. 
From4he variety of facta that pre¬ 
sented tli^selves to my observa¬ 
tion, I have here selected and ex¬ 
hibited a few* of the most interest¬ 
ing ; and if the impression produced 
by them upon tlie mind of your 
readers, at all resembles tliat pro¬ 
duced upon my own, it cannot be 
otherwise tliau congenial to the spirit 
Htid the cause of •our national 
Cliurch, 

But however strong and deep that 
impression remains, it is very iur in¬ 
deed from my intention to assert, 
that there is nothing good to be dis¬ 
covered in the Churcli of Rome. 
For however altered and disguised, 
still she is that Church to which at 
on early period was communicated 
the faith delivered to the Saints, and 
from which sprung, hut divested of 
her impure practices and corrupt 
doctrines, and absurd siq^rstitions, 
the Church of England* These de¬ 
formities, although she is accounted 
one and undivided, are greatly more 
conspicuous in some of the branches 
nttached to the old stock than in 
others. To the peculiarities of the 
^genius and manners, of the civil go¬ 
vernment and political circumstances 
of the nations among which those 
branches flourished, may this diver^ 
sky be obviously Jraced. Thus in 
France she is not only the EgUse 
Catholiqut, but eminently the Eglise 
GfilHcane* Nor is this distinction 
less nominal than real. For, deny, 
ing completely the Pope’s right of 
interference in her temporal inte¬ 
rests, though she undoubtedly looks 
up to him as her spiritual head, still 
in this respect also has she generally 
submitted to his authority, not with 
imphcittobedience, but with a final 
reference to her own judgment. 
Upon many essential points, and 
upon various important occasions 
has she shewn a spirit of determined 
opposition to his swi^ ; and for 
strsDuousIy asserting her indepen¬ 


dence, her great champion l^ssuef,' 
received,the united apjjiause of his 
sovereign and*of lys country; nor 
would it perhaps be either reason¬ 
able or true to impute that Sisplay 
of braver^^ in attacking hi» holiness 
Innocent XI. to a servile submis¬ 
sion to the despotic authority of bis 
Most Christian Majesty Louis XIV. 
The/our propositions, containing a 
re statement of the ancient doctrine 
of the Gallican Church with respect 
to the powe( of the Pope, were then 
solemnly adopted by the*famoQS 
Assembly of Bishops wliich met at 
Paris ill lti82, and were received 
throughout France as a sacred rule 
of faith. 

Such opposition however is very 
unusual in the history of Catho. 
licism. On the contrary, an aban- 
donment of the dictates of private 
judgment, a prostration of the un¬ 
derstanding to the authorii^ of the 
Church, a reverence bordering on 
servility to their teachers and su¬ 
periors, arc among the distingubb- 
ing characteristics of its votaries. 

Religion,*' says Fenelon, “ is not 
only a holy law which purifies the 
heart; it is also a mysterious wisdom 
which subdues the understanding.’* 
And never perhaps was there a more 
forcible illustration of this sentiment 
than hb own conduct upon the con¬ 
demnation of his Maxims of the 
Saints,’* when with true Christian 
hiinfliity, and the most unfeigned 
sorrow, he renounced hb involun¬ 
tary errors (if errors they could be 
called) as soon as they were de¬ 
clared tiontrary to the faith of the 
Church. It was an example set by 
the meekest of men, by one of the 
mostdistinguished ofRomanCatholic 
prelates^ well-deserving the imita¬ 
tion of Protestants, whether laymen 
or ecclesiastics ; especially, asnve 
have in many cases carried to aa 
extravagant degree the opposite qua¬ 
lities, and, while un- 

6ontrolled freedom oQtyiaoii in 
discussing the truth,^ too fire- 
quentiy run into the watitenness of 
unbri^ed sebissu The duq>osttioa 
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inRO^te*is as natural to man, as 
in its indulgence it is liable to the 
grossest abulfb. ^ 

It cannot theraore be an unsalu. 
tary AuUon, to consider maturely 
the serious nature of the task we 
undertake, in canvassing the stan¬ 
dard doctrines of our Church, 
which were so accurately examined, 
an|^ so stedfastly grounded on 
Scripture by our enlightened Re¬ 
formers. The forms into which the^ 
then embodied the tef^ets and li¬ 
turgy of uur Church, are indeed 
oofy the composition of men ; but of 
men so moderate, so pious, so full 
of divine wisdom, that they arc cer¬ 
tainly to be approached by us with 
a veoeratiou second only to that 
with which we regard the revealed 
Will ol' God. But to pronounce 
them unsound upon a hasty consi¬ 
deration, or, as is too frequently the 
case, without any incyiiry at all, is 
not less irrational than presurop. 
tttous. Here then is a lesson which 
we who are Protestants would do 
weli to leurn ; and since with us the 
ultimate appeal is always to the 
Scriptures, there is but little danger 
of our committing the same fatal 
error as the Roman Catholics, The 
autb<wity of the Sacred Oracles, 
they do not indeed, except in a few 
uistaaces, set aside; but the man¬ 
dates of the Clinrch they place on 
the same level with those of the 
Almighty, pronounced by out Sa¬ 
viour and bis Apostles. From this 
poisoBed source have flowed evils 
both many and great. Hence it^s 
that those who reject theV.oirupt 
traditions of the Church are ipio 
fatia placed without her pale, and 
c^oBsequently beyond the reach of 
salvation. What can moreftdirectly 
tend to lAshe^h the sword of per- 
ssMtion agaiust the Protestant, or 
WiM to huike the British Legisla. 

before arming the Ca- 
■^jill jy^qd^j ower 7 So deeply int- 
lUMnFfSihis bitter and intole¬ 
rant Fc- 

Delm, tjhil in his Letters np<ni 

thd we Meet repeeledly 


{Jak; 

with such sentimimts at the fblloV- 
ing : Woe be to those who divide 
or who allow to be divided, that 
which Jes^s Christ has wished \o 
make one ; * and he elsewhere.adds, 
This is the Church «^hich, ac¬ 
cording to the promises, yill be al¬ 
ways visible, and gewerned by the 
lawful successors of tlie Apostles. 
The successors of tlie Apostles 
alone have a right to the Priesthood; 
every' other minister is an usurper of 
the ministry and again, the 
Church auswttTs, she decides ; we 
listen to her and believe. Woe be 
to him who refuses to obey her ; let 
him be cut off from the society of 
the children of God, like a pagan 
or a publican.” “ There is one sun 
in the natural world, say they, one 
truth in the moral, and that shines 
with the undivided' brightness of 
the sun in the region of Catho¬ 
licism.” Now this intolerant as¬ 
sumption of superiority is evidently 
grounded upon the equivocal mean¬ 
ing of the word “ Church." Such 
advocates forget that it is religion 
alone which constituti^ a Church, 
that pure religion which, since iU 
original promulgation by our Sa¬ 
viour and his Apostles, remains tli? 
same now' and for ever. Notwith¬ 
standing their lofty boastitfg, they 
are by no means agreed among 
themselves in what tlieir own 
^hurch actually consists, whether in 
the Pope, or in the Council, or . in 
the Pope and Council together. But 
whatever be her n;erits, she is noto¬ 
riously liable, as History undeni¬ 
ably proves, to become false, cor¬ 
rupt, unfaithful to her trust; and 
not content with altering ancient 
truths by false interpretation, she 
has repeatedly obtruded, us at Con¬ 
stance and at Trent, many doctrines 
accounted by her as essential to 
salvation, though unknown in the 
first ages of Chrbtiunity. Be her 
excellencies what they msy, she is 
good only so far as she adheres to 
the standard of ancient doctrine, 
and is deterioorated in prtqportion as 
she has left her first lore of simpU- 
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cit^, and of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

Another consequence from this 


IS in tiU that of fourteen or fifteen, thej 
are most carefully instrqpted by 
I this their spirttaoi teacher in the truths 


extreme deference to the decision of of their religion. I&peatedly have 
the Chfirch, is exhibited it the ab- I listened with delight to those ad- 
surd diiraales wrought by tlieir mirable lessons, adapted equally to 
Saints, whofn in this respect they, the sons add daughters of tne pea- 
place on level with the Apostles, sant and the peer seated together 
Even ill the FrSneh Church at this side by side; and the day on which, 
ilay, among a people that has mock- thus prepared, they approach in so- 
ed at the most sucred rites of reli- lemn silence the altar of their le¬ 


gion, and is most keenly alive to 
the perception of the ridiculous, 
even alter the detection of so many 
palpable impositions, there remain 
traces of the grossest superstition. 
Thev esteem the bones and ashes of 
an old Saint of wondcrous po¬ 
tency,” and have reconiinence<l the 
Operation of clothing the wulls of 
their Churches with ex voto otferings 
of every description. In the church 
of St. Genevieve the patroness of 
Paris, was suspen<led, in 1800 a pic¬ 
ture that represented a young man 
with his friends, returning tlianks 
for the coinjdete cure of a cutaneous 
disorder, which she had ifisfaiita- 
neously effected for him after all 
medical aid had failed. The head¬ 
less St. Denis is equally active. I 
nijs(‘lf knew a lady of rank endow¬ 
ed with no small share of knowledge 
and goo(i sense, (unless in this in- 
statnee it may be doubted) who car¬ 
ried her weak-eyed child to his 
shrine, and returned the same day 
with it completely cured. It were 
as easy as it is uscWks to multiply 
instances of the same prevailing su¬ 
perstition* 

Such credulity may indeed excite 
us to pity, or provoke us to smile, 
and it must be confessed that many 
of their religious ceremonies are cal¬ 
culated to produce such effects ; 
but there is one which 1 witnessed 
with peculiar interest, the celebra¬ 
tion of which no Christian, in my 
opinion, could see with indiffbrence 
—the Jirst Comnntmen* To that 
solemn ofdihanoe the young ate not 
admitted in wetl-re^imted parishes,' 
withont much prevtous preparation. 
From the age ^ eight or ten years 


viour (while those ycumg females 
are an-ayed in white garments, em- 
blematic of fbeW innocence') is most 
memorable to them and impres¬ 
sive to all. Though conducted 
with less pomp and less dramatic 
effect (for ill those particulars who 
can rival the French?) in various 
countries, it is connected with so 
much preparatory discipline, and 
administered with so much affecting 
solemnity, that it forms a distin¬ 
guished epoch in the lives of^oung 
communicants, to which, having 
formerly looked forward with awe, 
they will afterwards look back with 
the most salutary recollections.— 
From witnessing such a practice, a 
useful hint cannot but suggest itself 
to the Protestant Clergyman of this 
country. After examining into the 
knowledge of our excellent Cate¬ 
chism, possessed by the candidates 
for Confirmation, he too frequently 
leaves the resf to their parents, who 
are perhaps averse or incompetent 
*to train them up to suitable medita¬ 
tions on this important duty. How 
often does it theuc^ follow, as a na- 
tuial consequence, that many per¬ 
sons of«adequate knowledge and 
good moral conduct, pass through 
life, without their ever once having 
obeyed their Saviour’s command, to 
shew fort^ his death till be come ! 
It is neglected at the proper age, 
when the mind is pure, and alive to 
reKgious feeling, because no point is 
then made of it by their spiritu^ 
rectors ; the neglect continttev 
time to time, tilt it is couURMl iMo 
a habit of fixed 
rooted cemtempt 
But if in tliis piutipiifari we iBiy 
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learn it lesaon from our continental 
neighboyTs, how much luny they not 
learn from u» with roganl to the ge¬ 
neral mode of celebrating the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord s Supper. In vain 
(except at a first communion) will 
you seefc for that caloiiA?ss and si¬ 
lence, and solemnity which diffuses 
among us devotion and awe. In ge¬ 
neral, if the Church is a coiisidera- 
hie one, mass is celebrated at va¬ 
rious altars ^t the same time, and 
the comniuHion administered in the 
face of the whole congregation, and 
not unfrequently in circumstances 
the most unfavourable to religious 
feeling. At midnight mass, on 
Christmas Eve, those circimistauces 
are most strikingly displayed in al¬ 
most every large church of the 
French metropolis. Upon such an 
occasion at St. Sulpice, amid the 
whispering, chattering, and tittering 
of thfr-spectators assemblecl in the 
body of the church, amid the flux 
and reflux of vagabonds, pick¬ 
pockets, and loungers promenading 
Its aisles, amid the gleam of mus¬ 
kets and fixed bayonets in the hands 
of gens d'armes and national guards, 
swaggering with cocked hats through 
the submissive crowd ; amid such a 
tumult have 1 beheld the Sacrament 
celebrated before the altar of every 
little chapel, in a manner at once 
disgusting and profane. The organ 
however was flue, the airs beautiful, 
the spectacle brilliant, and what* 
more could the common French 
worshipper require, pleased with 
a rattle, tickled with a straw 
What wonder that such ^ormltics 
should have drawn from the gentle, 
the candid, the pious Bourdalone 
this earnest expostulation : ** What¬ 
ever zeal ye may shew for the entire 
extinctipn of schism, the schismatics 
-CfU never be Cjpuvinccd that we be- 
licTe our God present in bis holy 
iment, while they themselves 
»^he scandaioiis indecencies 
~ -n our t^urches, and be- 

_Not to mention the 

of good t^stc (which 
ui otfier ipatters as well, as 


those oT religion, is not superabun¬ 
dant upon the continent) serious re¬ 
flection upon such proceedings, 
would* have led them, it might hrri’e 
been supposed, to abstain Horn the 
evil. But in all their r^ligidus ex¬ 
pertises do they appear'to rest their 
confidence much more u|9on the ce¬ 
remony itself, tlian u^on the temper 
of mind with which it is performed. 
The former they appear to consider 
as endowed with a saving virtue, be 
the latter what it may. It was 
Christmas eve, and therefore amidst 
folly and amusement they thronged 
to the altar. Having made their 
appearance there, they were satis¬ 
fied ; upon the same principle that 
they confidently declare the man 
who dies confessing and receiving 
absolution, without any reference to 
his former life, to. die en trts bon 
Chretien, to die the death of the 
righteous. 

Rut how, it may beasked, came 
these mistaken notions to prevail so 
widely among the people ? 

Araoi.g the many causes that have 
contributed to this effect, the great 
s(»urce of the mischief would appear 
to me to be the utter want of reli¬ 
gious knowledge, pure from the 
word of God. Nor does this rte- 
fect arise so much from the^r iiavini; 
no education, as from religion being 
omitted in what they have. 
many provinces of France, parents 
would sooner sacrifice their all, than 
allow their children to be uneduca¬ 
ted; but then the sole object of 
such education is its utility for the 
common purposes of life. Upon my 
recommending to a very sensible, 
respectable man, the Bible as a book 
for domestic cousultaiion, he replied 
that he heard enough of it at 
Church; and when informed that 
the poor in this country derived 
great spiritual beneSt from perusing 
it at home in their families, he rc- 
marked^ with indifference, ^at each 
countiy had its custom ; but as fqft. 
him and bis fellow cpuntiymen, th^, 
thought it unnecessaty to trcnibb 
themselves about any thing of thf 
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kinfl. The truth is they never think 
of sanctifying knowledge l»y the 
tns()om that cometh from above, and 
consequently possess no d|^p root¬ 
ed principles either of religion or 
morality. W.ho will deny that they 
have paid uiost dearly for their er¬ 
ror? Or what <slhcr argument can 
wc require to shew that it is inti- 
iiitcly better to have no religion than 
such as is corrupting; belter to l»e 
ignorant as the beast of the tield, 
than neglecting the volume of in¬ 
spiration, to study only the gross 
and blasphemous productions f>f the 
atheist and profane? Uut the simple 
fact is, that the Bible has never 
been, nor is it now, freely circulated 
by the Roman Catholics. 

A curious illustration of this re¬ 
mark occurs in the interesting life 
of Bossuet, by Canlinal Bausset, 
who states liini, at the age of 13, 
to have found by accident, in the 
library of his father, who was es- 


• 

ed in his Bible ; and did it confer 
no other bpnefit than thi| cettainty, 
how much should we* still owe to 
the Reformation ? 

This defect of council fromTiea- 
ven the Ronyin Catholics supply by 
•what tends directly to give the 
Clergy absolute domination over the 
minds of their people—Con/cMion. 
The many evil consequences whiefe 
might have been naturally predicted, 
and which experience ha? proved to 
attend it, are loo obvious to require 
specification. But though to ihose 
minds, w hether weak or ill-informed, 
which account confession a pardon, 
it must always he dangerous ; to 
those of a hiirher class it is often of 
essential service; for they find in it 
at once the means and the motive 
lor calling, at :»tated times, their 
sins to rcmemhrance ; for declarin"* 
the truth before their (Jod in tb^ear 
of their fellow^ man ; for revealing 
the secrets of their heart to one 


teemed a truly religious man, and 
who was then anxiously rearyig his 
son for the Church—a Bible. Un¬ 
like to Timothy, he could not say 
that fnnn a child he had known the 
holy Scriptures. But, though late, 
the •discovery was invaluable. As 
the ** Elements of Euclid’^ awoke 
the gcnius*of Pascal, and Man," 
by Descartes, that of Malebranchc, 
so was it reserved for a Book supe¬ 
rior to all that were c\er written by 
men, to reveal to the youthful Bos¬ 
suet, what he was, affti what he 
might become. It was the Bible. 
He read some pages of it with avid, 
ity, and asked it for his own. His 
mind experienced an eniotion un¬ 
known before. The charms of lite¬ 
rature and poetry were eclipsed, 
and be ever after recollected with 
rapture those days of his youth,when 
thn sudden light first shone upon 
his soul, and wanned and delighted 
his heart. Now it is evident, that 
in a Protestant country, to a Protes- 
t^t of Bossuet’s years and situa¬ 
tion, the circumstance could not 
have occurred; he would necessa- 
have been much earlier instruct-- 
AKMBMBHATtCllt. No. , 


whose omce and experience may en¬ 
able him to be of essential utility, 
both in their spiritual and temporal 
concerns. To obtain the benefit, 
without the disadvantage by w'hich 
it is almost inseparably accompa¬ 
nied, is an object of the verv high¬ 
est importance. That it ‘is par- 
fectly attainable in this country has 
been proved to me by many in¬ 
stances, in whicllthe clergyman from 
his years, his jndgmenC his pious 
benevol«ice, has become the guar¬ 
dian, the friend, the father of his 
parish. Having studied the dispo¬ 
sition#, habits, and spiritual state of 
Aose committed to his charge, he 
was enabled to adapt his private 
advice and public ministrations to 
their various necessities; to direct 
them in life, to console them in 
death, to conduct them to glory. 
This is the fair legitimate influence 
of a Christian teacher. 

But to enforce Confession, or an 
attendance upon the Commdnioa^ 
through fear of temporal 
ment, as at Rome, is 
presstve but sacrilegious. At mine 

indeedranii in various other parU 

.. r 
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of Italy, •all the above-mentioned 
evils am incalculably gt-caior than 
in France. • Kcl;gi6uj» cVrcinoiiics 
there, j.irc outrageous, gross, and 
disgiTstiug. It superslilioii in the 
very clyldibUness and dcforniity of 
its dotage. VVhosoe\<T lias seen • 
the grotesque little image, in swad¬ 
dling clothes and crorni, exliibited 
to the derision of some and ihe ve¬ 
neration ot others, from the heights 
of the capi/ol, on the fith of Janu¬ 
ary, or hearti seven year-old orators, 
by thgir puny harangues, caricatur¬ 
ing that passrgv'tif Holy Writ, “ out 
of the inuutlis of babes and suck¬ 
lings tiiou iiast perfected praise 
or has beheld crowds Matcliiiig 
a.rouiid a statue of the Virgin Mtiiy, 
till it should nod its head, or roll 
its e\es; i^rbas pi'niscd ilie authen¬ 
tic statements of miracles tliat still 
continue to be perfonned b\ the 
MadTTnna, ami atle>tcd b\ the lJo!\ 


Chamber,—will require no farther 

hidurrment To e\( laini, “ Ve men 

of }>on:e, J pneeive tint in ail 

things joi! are too superslilit>ns.” 

E\en aniona the Ic'-s rigid riorcii- 

thics, ina% \ou set the iMadoima 

brought fortli (o the open air, that 

.she ma\ give them lain after a Unig 

continued drought; but it ob- 

servabk' that this cereinonv luver 

% 

comuiencc<, until the sky has began 
to blacken, and thc*soiind of com¬ 
ing showers is to be heard. After it 
is over, vheu she has giwn therfi 
ruin in torrent^, then may vou dis- 

V • 

cover, Hinid an exulting crowd, a 
little tuiv, jjcrsouating her son^ and 
seated iqion an ass, Ixitwceu two 
barrels olOil, which he carries to 
Ilia mother as an ackaowledgemeiit 
ofher bountiful goodness and eou- 
desccDsion. ^ 

The ajt uith which these cxcres- 
. eencieswere superinduced upon The 
original belief of the early Chris¬ 
tians, is no sooner detected Ixy the 
Mce f redulou.s devotee, awaking as 
tt|lltf^^dcludiiig dream, than the 
r^Nltt^Wears a hetion, and from 

«|»poid4a extreme of ,h<dicving ao- 


thing. When the French Revt‘lu- 
tiunists obtained possession of 
Koine, tliey displayed the whole sys¬ 
tem of deceit to the unsu^ccfing 
\ulgar; l^d unioiig ii large j)ropor- 
(ion of the po])ulation^**8nperstition 
gave place to iiitidelity. This is in¬ 
deed a shocking sti^te of things, and 
when, in addition, the irrel giuus 
lives of the clergy are taken into 
view, we are almost compelled to 
draw the conclusion of a pious Ca¬ 
tholic, who argued, Uiat his religion 
must be the-tnie one and supported 
by God, since it could subsist in 
the midst of its enemies, e\en w hen 
deserted hv its ministers and betrav- 
cd by their >ii ious example. The 
jucsciit Pope indeed gives no colour 
to bucli an accii-sation, and the Car¬ 
dinals arc coinpurulivciy respccl- 
ablc. They art' stripped of their 
wealth and are humbled. Rut that 
once tremendous hierarchy, though 
it has within tliese few veors sus- 
tained a terrible blow is still strong 
and vivacious. Like the beast 
wlii(‘!i\ad its deadly wound healed, 
liiough stricken, it is nut smitten to 
death. 

Tike Roman Catholics, both in 
Fraiice and Italy, look backward 
with regret to liie o\erthrow of the 
Je-.uits, and forward witir prophetic 
jo\ to the great benefits that will re¬ 
sult from their rest oration. U is 
indeed a singular, (I fear 1 may add, 
a lamcutabic fact,) that England 
should havif^received in her bosom 
that dangerous brood, when out. 
casts fiom the other states of Cliris- 
tendoiu. Heaven grant that she 

mav never Itave to accuse herself of 
« 

having cherished a nest of vipers 
that will sting her to the heart. 
But (hut Catholicism baa gained 
force in various ports of England^ 
particularly in the West,, and above' 
all iu the vicinity of Stonyhurat, is 
a truth no less mtdaocholy dian tliat 
it is spreading rapkUy in the Western 
lales and Highlands of Scotland. 
The coiisc^qvences of Jesuitism re¬ 
stored will be fdt,aiid that speedily, 
in every coriMfr of Ireland. At 
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Rome that Society U b full vigour 
again, not indeed in the full-grown 
fltitngth of its Tnanhood, but ih the 
active Clergy of renewed y9uth. In 
France it lius existed clandestinely 
up to the present day, and though 
the Jesuits*have ever been the great¬ 
est oppressors of the liberties of the 
Gallican Church, yet multitudes of 
the old French royalists j>ersist in 
asserting that hut for the abolition 
of the Order, the French Revolution 
ivoiild infallibly have b^cen prevent, 
ed, and therefore long eagerly for the 
re-cstablishiiicnt of their induciicc 
over the minds of nieii. 

This is one great source of hope 
to the Roman Catholics of, partially 
at least, regaining their influence in 
this country. Another, and a 
greater, is the present stale of our 
Established Church. They had 
long witnessed with exultation a va¬ 
riety of sects springing up among 
us, though comparatively insigniti- 
cant and proceeding naturally from 
the principle of toleration in tis mo¬ 
derate exercise. But nov^’, when 
they behold our Church openly as. 
sailed from without, and scarcely to¬ 
lerated bv tliose who call aloud for 
toleration; while within they think 
they pcrc«ivc a schisni uhich will 
rend her in twain ; they compare us 
to sheep that have gone astray, hut 
wifi sotm anxiously return 1(» the 
great fold, and take shelter within 
the Roman Catholic p«k‘. 'i'lie ut¬ 
ter improi>ability, not to sav iiiipos- 
sibilitv, of such :in ivent is ions 
sufficiently obvious. They rea!)<iri 
from the efficcts which, under such 
circujMstances, would be produced 
in their own rotten systems in 
Ciuircli and State; forgetful tliattlie 
temple of Britain's glory is found- 
on the rock of knowledge and 
liberty; and that though the tempests 
which rave around nmy do nmeh 
temporary mischief, yet will they at 
length pass away, and leave it “ nii- 
clondecl, shinbg in its light serene." 
They little know how cordially at- 
,ladled are the hearts of (he people, 
(whatever may be sgid of the popu¬ 


lace,) to their Church and King. 
The clamours tt'hicli llf*y hear are 
those of a turbulent minority, whose 
great object is the extension ortnar- 
chy and infidelity, of which jhc one 
dissolves the bands of society, the 
other thirsts for massacre and blo»>d. 
Already have we contemplated their 
<lrcfidful effects upon other nations^: 
v^c have hints by no means ambigu¬ 
ous in our own. Whal Montesquieu 
has said of a grince, may be apjilicd 
most flptly also to a people : ^ 

He who is animated with the love and 
fear of religion, is a lion Hhicii subtnirs tr» 
the hand that strokes and the voice that 
calms it; ho alio fears reliaion and hatu 
it. U like a wild beast that gnaws the chain 
which prevents it from throwing itself on 
the defenceless passenger, lie who has no 
religion, is that teriific animal winch fecli 
its liberty only v\-hcn it mangles and de¬ 
vours.'’ ^ 

Degrading as*superstition is, and 
even dangerous in the uncontrouled 
exercise of its power, the very dark¬ 
ness of its shade is a blessing and a 
shelter from the desolating blast of 
infidelity. Where superstition has 
slain h(‘r thousands; cold, harsh, 
releiUless, blusphetnous inlidelity 
has slain her fen thousands. Against 
the fiiiissuries of holh, but particu¬ 
larly of tile latter, may tin* great 
and tile gooil aiul the v^t->e in this 
country stand forth, in undaunted 
'Array ; ^iid praving for the peace 
and prosjXTity of our Jerusalem, 
may thev never quit their ground, 
till her discoinlited enemies slink 
buck*into ijieir obscure retreats with 
coiifuMoii and disniav ! 

L A. 

Ojt/ord, Dec. 7, IBIO.'- 


ON THE INCREASE C^F 
POPULATION. 

To the Editor of the Rtmembrancer, 
Sir, * ^ 

Of the easy and general pdlK^ons, 
which are offered iii behalf of exist¬ 
ing circiiiiistances, I know jof-nonc 
which is alleged more frequently or 
with mot<* confidence, than the in- 
t) 2 
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is the ckusqoftJic pf ogress of crime, 
[ am told that it is owing to the 
incr^se of population, U [ hear of 
tumultuous ineetiugs, and of the 
dithcuRy of repressing tliciu, I hear 
again of the increase of population. 
If I inquire into the distresses of 
the labouring classes, into the want 
ef employment, the reduction of 
wages, and of the value of labour, 
or into the Encroachments of pauper¬ 
ism, and the aggravated amount of 
the Ktes levied for the use of the 
poor, I am referred to the coninion 
cause of e\il, the increase of popu¬ 
lation. The price of the necessaries 
of life, and 1 suppose the inflamed 
thirst for what is most unnecessary 
and pernicious, I mean ardent sju- 
rils, are to be ascribed to tlie same 
origin: nay, I ha^e been taught 
upoii^onc occasion to believe, that 
cases ot' apoplexy ctc of more fre¬ 
quent occurrence now than formerly, 
because there is an increase of po¬ 
pulation. In short, I know of no 
difliculty, of which some men do 
not suppose, that they can find an 
adequate solution in the increase of 
jwpulation. 

Sir, 1 am one of those men who 
are not alv\ays satisfled with broad 
and general views of things, and 
who dare sometimes to think for 
themselves, and 1 have been led to 
examine the truth and validity ^f 
this common observation,* by the 
returns of population made in 181L. 
I oflfer to you the result of my in¬ 
quiries, in the hope of dissif^atiug 
what 1 believe to be a ^^try popular 
delusion. 

From the summary of the enu¬ 
meration of 1801, compared with 
that of 1811, it appe: rs that the 
total hmouiit of population was in 

» 

1801. IBll. 

England.C,331,434 — 9,j3H,8v!7 

•IVales. 511^346 — 

Scott^^^.l,i99,0Ga — l,005,60a 

AnnyT^Savy, A:c. 470,698 — 64i),6UO 

I I no notice of the addition to 
the naval and military forces of Uie 


170,000 men in the ten years, nwst 
of wjiom must have been bornjye- 
fore tlietyear 1801, of whi^m also 
many were on foreign stotieais, and 
some were aliens born, and, therc- 
fore, cannot properly he included 
in the natural increarse of population 
since that period. 1 will allow, 
that according to the enumeration, 
there has been an increase of popu¬ 
lation in the ten years of 1,654,157 
persons; L c, there has been an 
addition to qlic original population 
of 1001, of about oiie-se\cntli part: 
and this increase of population 
affords an excuse for the increase 
of crime and misery, in the same, 
and in no greater proportit>n. 

You will, jicrhaps, Sir, think me 
not only inquisitive and opinionated, 
but unreasonably sceptical, when 1 
declare tliat this general statement 
never satisfled me. 1 always cod- 
sulcrcd it exaggerated, and I im¬ 
puted the exaggeration to the in- 
accurg,ey or deficiency of the returns 
made in 1801. My suspicions were 
not altogether unfounded. In the 
Abstract of the Population, priiitt‘d 
by order of Parliament, two method& 
are proposed of ascertaining the in¬ 
crease of the population : the one is 
called the Enumeration Abstract, 
and contains the numbers actually 
returned by the persons appointed 
to collect them in each parish; the 
other consists of the returns from 
the parish registers, of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages. The former 
include,) the wliolc of Great Britain, 
w itii the army and nav>, Ac.: the 
latter, for obvious reasons, is con¬ 
fined to England and AVule$, in 
w'hich it appears that there have 
been between the years 1801 and 
1811, baptisms 2,878,906, burials 
1,950,189, marriages 832,091. 

The summary of England and Wales 
is collected from the Registers of 11,169 
Churches and Chapels, uiid it is believed 
that 110 more than tliree or four returns 
remain due. Many of the returns mention 
iinrntpred baptisms, burials, and marriages, 
to the following amount, namely: annua! 
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number of unentered beptUmi, 
14,060, bufiah I0,:i56, mamnge» 193.** 

Na«r to the excess of registered • 

bapti^M abuve registered bn# 
lials M tUe ten years, viz. .. 9^8,7J7 

Add the excess of unentered 

baptisms ybove unentered bu> • 

rials for the saine period, viz. 45,040 

973,75? 

Deduct according to a rule given 


below, for deaths abroad .. 192,71 i 


Total increase according to the 

Regwters.,_ 781,043 

Being less by... 4y(),.*iy2 


I'han the increase according to 
the enumeration Abstiact for 
Kiigiand'and Walc«, viz. 1/27 7,035 


There are many reasons to sus¬ 
pect the iiitU'cunicy of the Etiuine- 
ration Abstract of J801, especially 
the iiicompetenee ami the inexperi¬ 
ence of the persons wlio were ap¬ 
pointed to iiiaUe the returns. I do 
not sec any reason for calling in 
question the accuracy of the returns 
made from tlie parish regjfeters for 
the ten years, and if the accuracy 
of the statement, drawn from this 
source, he admitted, there has been 
an addition to tlie population of 
1801 of little more than one-twelfth 
])art, a»d in that proportion only, 
is the increase of crime and misery 
uecuunted for by the increase of po¬ 
pulation. 

It is with the accustomed accu- • 
racy of general taJikers upon this 
subject, that I am frequently taught 
to impute all the blame of this in¬ 
crease of population to a single 
class of the commiinity, and to con¬ 
sider the restraint of improvident 
marriages as the only remedy. The 
Population Abstract leads me to 
liesitute before I subscribe to this 
* conclusion. On turning to p. 24. 

1 read that 

Tlie proportion of baptisms to mar¬ 
riages was 

III 1800 .... 540 to 100 

1805 _ 350 — 100 

1810 .... 360 — KH) 

, ireo .... 306 — ioo.'* 


I. #. although the proportion of bap¬ 
tisms to marriages has peett greatlyr 
increased, it is not in the y'car 1810 
so large as in 1760. Neither have 
the marriages themselves be^ in¬ 
creased more rapidly than in former 
periods ; the progress from 1785 to 
1010 was remarkably even; the 
average annual increase being about 
744 during every year of the period. 

From 1785 to 1795 were 7^784 mairiaget 

1795 — 1805 — 79,231 - 

1005 — 4810 — 82,933 - 

The increase of the last five years 
of the period, was less than that of 
the half of the preceding ten years, 
by three. 

But besides the progressive in¬ 
crease of marriages, and the late 
increased proportion of baptisms to 
marriages, I hiid another cause of 
an increased population, of which 
no mail can complain. 1 mean, the 
improved health of the people, 
which has been attributed to the 
practice of vaccination, to habits 
of cleanliness, and .the more gene¬ 
ral use of animal food. 

riic annual number of burials as col- 
lirted in pursuance oflhe population Acts 
of IROl and 1811, autliorizesa satisfactory 
inference of diiniiusliiDg mortality in Eng¬ 
land, since the year 1780. The average 
number of registered burials, though con¬ 
siderably tluctiwting from year to year, 
having remained stationary during ti 
years, from 1780 to 1800, the hrst five 
years Af which period, as well as the last 
five years, and all the twenty-one years 
together, equally average at about 192,000 
burials per annum. From 1800 to 1805 
th?burial| average at 104,000 per annum; 
from that time to 1810 at 196,000. It 
follows from hence, that about the year 
1780 one person in forty died annually ; 
in 1790 one in forty-five; in 180i) one in 
forty-Neveg; in 1810 one in forty-nine or 
fifty: and this improving ratio appears to 
bo indisputable, for although the regist^ 
of burials is certainly deficient, no reason 
can be assigned for believing that the de¬ 
ficiency has been increasing.* Abstract, 
V. 22. 

1 hope, that this view of diminish¬ 
ing mortality and improving health 
in England, will be allowed to miti- 
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gate the sorrowful;- apprehensions, 
wluch^soife men ^rc willing Co en¬ 
tertain^ upon ebe account of an in¬ 
crease of population, that it will re¬ 
strain the presumption of attribut¬ 
ing thos imaginary evit exclusively 
to the vices and the follies of the 
people, for 1 suppose that it will 
hardly be contended, that if much 
has been wisely and justly said, no¬ 
thing has been vainly and unfeel¬ 
ingly, aud^'uiinatunilly spoken and 
conceived upon the subject of im¬ 
provident marriages. If the pre¬ 
ceding calculations should excite 
any grateful aspirations to the 
Author of health and strength, both 
to nations and to individuals, tlieir 
force will not be weakened by tlie 
following observations: 

The whole namber of baptisms col¬ 
lected for the purpose? of the {>opulation 
Acts ^f IBOl and 1611, appears to be 
9,315,016 ; of these 4,753,665 males ; 
4|56l,t5l females. So that the baptisms 
of males are 10,423 to 10,000 females. 
The whole number of bnrials appears to be 
7,116,033; of these 3,557,401 males; 
3,658,632 females; a remarkable equality 
in so large a number, and from hence it 
may be inferred, tliat tiic larger proportion 
of the males born, which may be taken at 
4J per cent, very exactly balances the 
number oTtbnsR who die abroad in the em¬ 
ployments of war and commerce.” P. 23. 

This equality is such a proof of 
the Divine superintcudance of tlic 
uH'airs of men, even in omKers of 
population, fta.shoiild put an end to 
the prevading panic concerning its 
increase and excess, and make 
to blush at the unnatural rootrictions 
and remedies which have been from 
time to time proposed, and at the 
unreasonable, not to say the impious 
fears which have been eu/ertained. 
The evil, if it be an evil, is beyond 
tfie controul of man, and whether in 
its alleged extent, it be or be not cxt 
a|(gerated, it is unquestionably de¬ 
seed in infinite wisdom, to accom- 
plsdi tlte great purposes of the Di¬ 
vine providence. From the begin¬ 
ning to the end of time, men have 
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been, and they will continue to be, 
increasing ana multiplying; and it 
w'C would turn our attention from 
uiinatuit:l speculations to llie true 
philosophy of nature, every bee-hive 
may teach us, that colonization is 
the necessary and naturateffect, and 
the only efficient rthuccly of u local 
excess of population. The history 
of the peopling of the earth is a 
history of siiceessive colonies and 
emigrations from the first family, 
and from the territory w'hich was 
unable lo support the numerous and 
iucrcasins: <lescendants of that fa- 
mily. I cannot bring myself to be- 
Iie\e, that the earth will ever he in¬ 
capable of afl'ording sufficient suste¬ 
nance to alt its families, however 
they may he multiplied; and when 
1 hear of the disproportion between 
the increase of food, and the in¬ 
crease of the consumers of food, I 
remember, that the disproportion 
cannot increase indefinite!), since 
neither man nor the earth w'hich he 
inhabits has been made for an evet* 
lasting duration. 

Political speculations may be 
more subtle, but they are not more 
satisfactor) than the moral argu¬ 
ment, wliich is hastily drawn from 
the increase of population, which in 
the judgment of a plain man, is 
neither sufficient to justify the exis¬ 
tence of present, or the apprehen¬ 
sion of future evil. Tbegieut dan¬ 
ger of all th<;sc view's, as is ob¬ 
served with equal wisdom and piety 
in his Avsizc Sermon, by Mr Miller, 
is, that they do not seem lo re¬ 
cognize or seek for any iipparcut 
Wiu. OF flOD in the constitution of 
society, but to regard it only as a 
political machine, and fabric of 
man’s own contrivance.'’ 

Deeply impressed with the very 
opposite principle,! believe that the 
laws of population are under the 
controul of infinite goodness, wis¬ 
dom, and power, and though 1 may 
be suspected, as I have heard Bi¬ 
shop Watson 'iccused of Uliberality 
and prejudice, and precipitation, 
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for^iis jiKigment of a work which he 
refused to re«d, I will i^ot suffer my 
faitji to be disturbed by any reason¬ 
ings of political economist^ though 
I have neither the historical know¬ 
ledge to disprove the facts which 
they allegg, nor sagacity to refute ' 
and expose thei^ jdiilosophical sub¬ 
tlety. While I know that there is 
One who indeed knoweth the num¬ 
ber and the wants of all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the earth, I shall not parti¬ 
cipate in the alarm which may be 
excited by any theoriesi be they 
more or less correct: I shall look 
upon an increasing population, as 
the appointed means of peopling 
the earth, and rejoice in every pro¬ 
ject of colonization ; and 1 shall 
have unmixed consolation in the as¬ 
surance, that possible local, and 
temporary evil will terminate in cer¬ 
tain and universal good. With these 
sentiments in my heart, I feel no 
h#*bi(atioji in subscribing myself 

Onk of thk increased 
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Aj^ Arpimcnt to prove that the 
abolishing of Christianity in 
Engldiid way, as Things now 
stand, be attended with some In- 
conveniences, and perhaps not pro- 
duce those , many good Ejects 
proposed thereby. — Originally 
written in 170B, find adapted to 
the Circumstances of lti20. 

1 AM very sensible what aweakaess 
and presumption it is to reason 
against the humour of the majority; 
and to argue with certain persons 
against the abolition of Christianity, 
at a juncture when they appear de- 
“■^erniined upon the point, may per¬ 
haps be neither safe nor prudent.— 
However, 1 know not how, whether 
from the affectation of despising po¬ 
pularity, or the perverseness of hu¬ 
man nature, but so it unhappily 
fails out, that I cannot be entirely 
of this opinion. Nay, though I were 
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sure, that the societies iu ^^aRchts- 
ter, Birmingham^ and GlasgcfVv, had 
resolved upon luy imnediate assas¬ 
sination, I should still ooufeasAhat 
ui the preseid; posture of our affairs, 
at home and abroad, 1 do not see 
the absolute necessity of extirpating 
Christianity from among us. 

This perhaps may appear toobold 
a dcclaratiou, even for our liberal 
age to endure ; therefore I shall 
handle it witli all tenderness, and 
with due deference to that enlight¬ 
ened and powerful body, which is of 
another sentiment. 

And yet the curious may please 
to observe, how much the genius of 
a nation is liable to ^alter in the 
course of half an age : I have heard 
it affirmed for certain, by some very 
old people, that the contrary opi¬ 
nion, whatever might be thought of 
it by a Peer or a Nabob, w'as even 
within these 5Q years, as much in 
vogue among the poor, as the other is 
now. And that a project for the abo¬ 
lishing of Christianity, by the assist¬ 
ance of the lower orders, would then 
have appeared as singular, and been 
thought as absurd, as it would be at 
this time to expect that they wouM 
exert themsehes in its defence* 

Therefore I freely own, that all 
appearances are against me. The 
system of the Gosp^, after the fate 
of other systems, is generally ex¬ 
ploded : the spirited and active por- 
Hioii offtlic common peoplei among 
whom it seems to have had its latest 
credit, arc no\v grown as much 
aslvimed of it Os their betters: opi¬ 
nions Uko feshions always descend¬ 
ing from those of quality to the 
middle sort, and thence to the vul¬ 
gar, where at length they are drop¬ 
ped and vanish. 

Buthere lw*ouki not be miktahen; 
and therefore must use a weU-kooWif 
distinction. I hope no reader imA- 
gines me so w^ak as to stand np in 
deience of real Christiaidty, su^ as 
used in prunitive times (if we may 
believe tlie authors of, those ages) 
to have an inffuence at least upon 
the many. To attenif>t the restor* 
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rag of thftt, would indeed be a wild 
prujecf: it would, be to di" up 
tbundutiona, tO drafrt^ at one blow 
ail tfic pbi’iosopbj ana half the e/o* 
f quence of the kin^om; to break Che 
entire frame of radical reform; to 
hiin Sunday newspapers, and their 
editors; to extinguish the disco¬ 
veries they make and disseminate ; 
ki short, to turn Palace Yard and 
Spa-fields, Guildliall and Covent 
Garden, St'. PeterVheld and Huns- 
iet Moor, into deserU; and would 
be full as absurd as the pro¬ 
posal of a poet, who advised the 
Romans all iu a body to leave their 
city, and to seek a new seat in some 
remote part of the world by way of 
cure for the corruption of their 
manners. 

Perhaps therefore.th€ caution was 
altogether unnecessary ; and 1 have 
inserted it onl^ to prevent all possi¬ 
bility of cavilling: ny discourse is 
merely intended in defence of nomi¬ 
nal Christianity, the other having 
been for some time wholly laid aside 
by the persons to whom I address 
myself, as inconsistent with their 
present schemes of improvement and 
reform. 

But why we should therefore cast 
off the name and title of Christians, 
although the enlightened majority 
be so violent for it, I confess, 1 
cannot (with submission) appre¬ 
hend ; nor is the consequence neces¬ 
sary. However, since the ReCbrmers ‘ 
propose such wonderful advantages 
to the nation by this project, and 
advance many plausible objectUms 
against the system of Christianity, 1 
shall briefly consider the strength 
of both; lairly allow them their 
greatest weight, and offer such an¬ 
swer as 1 think most reasonable. 
AfterWbtch I will beg leave to shew 
Vhat inconveniences may possibly 
happen by such an innovation in the 
l^ettt^pokture of out affairs. 

^i^t one ^eat advantage pro- 
p<^d/by* the abolition of Chris- 
titfii^ris,''th^t it wonld very much 
t^d establi^ liberty of con- 
aaAee, (bat great bulwark of our 

4 , 
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nation, and of the Protestdnt Reli¬ 
gion ; which is still tootuucb limited 
by priesteraff, notwithstanding ,^hc 
iiberalitw of the age, as luj? have 
lately found by a severe instance-—' 
A young man of wit an<f judgment, 

* who by the mere force * jf natural 
abilities, w^itbout the least tincture 
of learning, having discovered that 
the Holy Scriptures teach men to be 
vicious, generously communicated 
the discovery to his countrymen; 
has been sentenced to two years 
imprisonment, and fined a thousand 
pounds. And as it has been wisely 
observed, if persecution once begins, 
no man alive knows how far it may 
reach, or where it may end. 

In answer to all which, with de¬ 
ference to wiser judgments, 1 think 
this rather shew's the necessity of a 
nominal religion among us. Authors 
are often obliged in the exercise of 
an honest calling to be free with the 
highest objects: and if they cannot 
be allowed a God to revile and blas¬ 
pheme, ,thcy will be forced to em- 
))]oy their whole venom upon the 
king and the parliament. As to the 
particular fact related, I think it 
hardly fair to argue from one in¬ 
stance, w hen it is notorious that a 
second cannot be produced ; and 
when (to the comfort of all those 
who may be apprehensive of perse¬ 
cution) blasphemy is freely spoken 
a thousand times a day, at the corner 
of every street, and in the tap-room 
of eveiy^ gin-sKop, It must be al¬ 
lowed indeed, that to imprison a 
free-born English writer A)r blas- 
phi^y, was, to speak in gentle 
terms, a very tyrannical action. If 
the prosecutors argued upon the 
principle, that a traitor to Chris¬ 
tianity might some time or other 
proceed so far as to become a trai¬ 
tor to the State, the consequence ta 
by no means to be admitted; for 
surely a gbvemment is likely to be 
but ill-obeyed, whose subjects fear 
and reverence it'as Htfle as tbe 
blasphemer^ do their God. " 

It is farther objected against Itbt 
system of the Gospel, tbat'it o¥l%MP 
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iB«n to the belief of thiage too diffi¬ 
cult for free-thinkers. To which I 
ai]|tver that men should be caufious 
how tl^y raise ohjeoUoaa ^hica re- 
Sect i^on the wisdom of the nation. 
Is not eyerf body freely allowed to 
believe whatever he pleases 1 — 
Would any indifferent foreigner who 
should read the periodical trumpery 
of Cobbett and Hunt, imagine the 
Gospel to be our rule of faith, and 
rontirmed by Parliaments/ Do the 
infidels either believe orsav thev he- 

ir » 

lieve, or desire to have it thought 
that they say they believe one syl¬ 
lable of (he matter? What if there 
he an old dormant statute or two 
against them, they are now obsolete 
to a degree which renders the ex¬ 
ecution of them impossible. 

It is likew ise urged, that there are 
in this kingdom above ten thousand 
parsons, whose revenues added to 
those of the bishops, and other ec¬ 
clesiastical persons would suffice to 
maintain a large proportion of our 
manufacturers ; and thus not only 
relieve the whole of our present 
distress, but exonerate a large class 
of the community from the neces¬ 
sity of manual labour for flie fu¬ 
ture, and leave them at leisure to 
train their troops, and to culti¬ 
vate tliAr understandings, and 
thus to pave the way for a genuine 
Age of Reason. This indeed ap¬ 
pears to be a consideration of some 
weight. But then on the other side 
several things deserv^to be consi¬ 
dered likewise. As first, whether it 
may not be thought necessary, that 
in Certain tracts of country, like 
what we call parishes, there shall be 
a person appointed to register births, 
marriages, and burials, and whether 
it may not be expedient that such 
person should be duly qualified, and 
THOderately paid ? Then it seems 
a wrong computation that the reve¬ 
nues of the- Church tbtoughont this 
island would be large enough to 
maintain any considerable propor¬ 
tion of our manufacturers in the 
manner to which they are accus- 
•*^d^and entitl^. We must rc- 
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member also that ten thousand able 
bodied parsons might fujpish a for-, 
midable reinforcement to the Bo¬ 
rough-mongers army. And to some 
such means of support the Clergy 
would jprobfibly hare recourse; be¬ 
ing unfit for labour, either on the 
farm or in the work-shop ; the for¬ 
mer requiring 'more toil than they 
will be willing to undergo, and thg 
latter more skill than they can be 
expected to possess. Bift still tliere 
is 111 this project a greater evil bc- 
hifid ; and we ought to bewaro of 
the woman s folly who killed the 
hen that every morning laid her a 
golden egg. For pray what would 
become of the race of infidels in the 
next age, if the present genemtion 
were all snugly provided for out of 
the revenues of the Chnicli. Your 
fat confenled radical would not be 
of the sliglitcst service. The ejected 
and half.starved^ parsons would be 
the only recruits to the cause of 
Deism ; and w'hether they could be 
trusted on any critical emergency, 
or would not desert their colours on 
H favourable opportunity, is vvbat [ 
would submit to the consideration 
of those v^ho are acquainted wkli 
their characters. 

Another advantage proposed by 
the abolition of Christianity, ia the 
clear gain of one day in seven, 
vviiich is now Entirely lust: beside 
the loss to the public of many con¬ 
venient •buildings v^jiich might be 
converted into club-rooms, debating 
bouses, and other public edifices. 

] hope I shair be forgiven a hard. 
word if I «all this a perfect cavil. 

I readils' own there has been an old 
custom, time out of mind, for peo¬ 
ple to assemble iu the Churghes 
every sundry; and that shops are 
still frequently shut, in ordeibas it 
is conceived, to preserve the me- 
moiy of that ^tient praclicet . B. 4 t 
bow this can ptove a hiiulrancev to 
the growth oi Ibfidelity, it is tyud 
to imagine. 1 be trades which co^ 
tribute most directly to eotighteiV 
the people are carried oh with pe*- 
cuUar success on the day of resC 
£ 
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Spidojjr gwea the mechanic an opr think there is UtUe 'force in ihat 
portunity of perusiu|^ the blasphemy objection agaiost Christianity, or 
which nnsto been published during Rule prospect of the great advan- 
the precediriil week. And his iage*wbich is proposetl in abolfeh- 
nionday’s drinking is not more effec- ing it. * ^ 

tuaL ill keeping him poor, than his It is again objected as'a very 
supd^s reading in keeping him , absurd, ridiculous custom, that a 
increaulous. get of men should be much 


There is one advantage greater 
than any of the foregoing proposed 
by the abolishing of Christianity,^ 
that it will^utterly extinguish ditfer- 
ence of ranks, by removing those 
distinctions of prince, ^eer, prelate, 
gentleman, yeoman, labourer, me¬ 
chanic, and servant, which are such 
a direct 
of man. 

I confess if it were certain t!iat 
so great an advantage would re¬ 
dound to the nation by this expe¬ 
dient, 1 would submit and be silent. 
But will any man say that if the 
present race of nobility, *^c. were, 
as a sage alarmist once gravely 
feared, to awal e some morning 
with their throats ent, we should 
all be admitted to an equal share of 
their wealth, and ‘ a single vote 
and acre’ be given to everj' man of 
sound mind, who had attained the 
age of 21 ? Without dwelling on the 
claims of the w'omcn and children, 
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less employed and* hired to bawl 
one day iu seven agaiost tlie lawtul- 
ness of those actions, which arc the 
constant practice of the majority on 
the other six. But I would request 
a candid answer to one single ques¬ 
tion. Is noi the natural gratifica¬ 
tion which accompanies drunken¬ 
ness, iVc. heightened, by reflecting 
tiiat it has been forbidden by the 
parson ? Do not the rebukes of 
what is termed a zealous pastor, 
contribute to make him hated by 
all lovers of pleasure; and would 
it be desirable to relieve him from 
this source of opposition and 
trouble ? 

It is likewise proposed, as a great 
advantage to the public, that if we 
once dscard the system of the 
Gospel, all religion will of course 
be banished for ever, and conse¬ 
quently, along with it, those grievous 
inventions of our common tyrants, 
which under the names of honefty. 


w'hose interest, I much fear, would 
be sacrificed to the ambition of the 
lords of the creation.* is it not too 
probable that the vigorous Cobbett 
would be more than a match foi^ 
the venerable Major Cartwright ? 
Would Hone, who defended himself 
with such address, be contented 
with the same degree of political 
importance as Carlile, Vho lias 
brought his party into so distressing, 
a dilemma ? Or would the orator 
who has been charged with defraud' 
ing the radical exchequer of five 
popnds^ be pepnitted to superintend 
division of hundreds of mUljQqs. 
Odf great newspaper writers iii 

§ , Manchester/ and Leeds, 
datiiran^ succeed to the 
offices 10 the laodj .and we 
pld Jbe Forded pver, thoqgh, 
lords# Aad| therefore, I, 


justice, law, property, Ijials, pri¬ 
sons, pillories, and gallows, are so 
apt to disturb the peace and well¬ 
being of society. 

Here, I first observe, how diffi¬ 
cult it is to ^et rid of a phrase 
which the world is once grown fond 
of, though the occasion that first 
produced it be entirely taken away. 
All our foolish notions of justice, 
piety, love of our country, all pur 
opiuions of God, or a future state, 
heaven, hell, aud the like, were 
long attributed tp the prejudices of 
educadon; aud there mighf. 
raerly, pqrhap, httve 
pretence for this.chargp- But such 
effectual pfife has.since taken 
to remove th<)ae. by epr- 

tabt in 

of .edupatiptb ^ 
the hono.u( of our ^ 
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putil) th« young in popnlouv plncefl 
seem fo have no remains of the old 
leaven; and by consequence, the 
reason for abolishing noniin^ CRris- 
tiaoity^^Q that pretext, lias wholly 
ceased. For* the rest it may, per¬ 
haps, admll^a controversy, whether 
the banishing of ^ill the restraints of 
trials, imprisonments, and convic¬ 
tions, would be convenient for the 
community in its present situation. 
For it is to be remembered that 
these restraints have some effect 
upon the higher orders ^as well as 
the lower; and that the exactions 
of the rich might increase to an 
alarming height, if club law was 
once sanctioned by an annual par¬ 
liament. I would also jubt observe, 
that in spite of the severity of the 
statute-book, those men who are 
superior to vulgar prejudices and 
fears, contri^'e to live pretty much 
as they please; and while the laws are 
broken with impunity, all practical 
purposes of repealing them are 
answered, without a shock to public 
feeling. I conceive, also, "some 
slight apprehensions of the judge 
and the gallows to be of a singular 
use in the education of our children, 
furnjsliiiig excellent materials to 
keep them quiet when they grow 
peevish ; and being a substitute for 
those corpora] pnnisliments which 
are on the point of being disconti¬ 
nued by this enlightened age. 

Lastly, it is proposed as a pecu¬ 
liar advantage, that the abolishing 
of ChristiaDity w ill very much con¬ 
tribute to the uniting of Protestants, 
by enlarging the terms of comniu- 
nioa, 80 as to take, in all sorts of 
dissenters, who are now shut out 
upon account of a few ceremonies; 
that this alone will effectually answer 
the great ends of a scheme for coai- 
pvebenSfoo, by opening a large noble 
gate^at which a9i bodies may eirter; 
wh^eas (he chiafferhig with dis^ent- 
elii*,^ihd dodging about thik or the 

ia bat Ifte opeuing 
a few viWkets‘kad leik^rin/g tliem si 
j***. V ’^hifeh Tib thaeO 
get in at a time, and that not with¬ 


out stooping, and sideling, and 
squeezing his body. ^ • 

To all this, 1 anSwer, that there 
is one darling inclination of mankind 
which usually affects to be a retmn- 
er to religioiv though she be neither 
•its parent, its godmother, or its 
friend ; I mean the spirit of oppo¬ 
sition that lived long before Chris¬ 
tianity, and can easily subsist with-, 
out jt. Let us, for instance, ex¬ 
amine wherein the opposition of 
sectaries, anuyig us, consists; we 
shall find Christianity to havq no 
share in it at all. Docs the Gospel 
any where prescribe a starche<l 
squeezed countenance, a stiff formal 
gait, a singularity of manners and 
habit, or any affected modes of 
speech diff'erent from the reasonable 
])art of uiankiml ? Yet if Christianity 
did not lend its name to stand iu 
the gap, and to employ or divert 
these liumours, t^ey must of neces¬ 
sity be spent iu disobedience to the 
laws of the land and disturbance 
of the public peace. There is a 
portion of enthusiasm assigned to 
every nation, which if it has not 
proper objects to work on, will 
burst out, and set all in a ffame. 
If the (juiet of a country can be 
bought by only flinging men a few 
ceremonies to devour, it is a pur¬ 
chase no wise man will refuse. Let 
the mastiffs amuke themselves about 
a sheep's skin stuffed with hay, 
provided, it will keep them from 
woriy ing the flock, it was formerly 
thought that the institution of con¬ 
tents was admirably calculated to 
answer this»purposc ; but at present 
I should say that tlie United Stated 
of America possess greater facilities 
for the management of their natural 
turbulence than any other nation* 
An immense* proportion of their soil 
is still unappropriated; and it, is 
sold at a nominal price to every One 
who w'ishes to' leave the hauitts of 
civilized dieo, * and take 
abode with the beasts bt 
The SpecalfttOrs*, the roel|li^cj^6l^ 
fhc proud, life' sHenf/ ahd‘ tile 
morose, are thus furnished with aw 
r. 2 
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treats in wJiich their uoxioui parti¬ 
cles may evaporate, and cities are 
priy ireqpqi^d by those who have 
no q 4 arrel, with their fellow-crea- 
tuses. If the celebrated colony re- 
ceptiv established by Mr. Birkbeck 
were witbm the rcacR of any coiit 
siderab)e part of our population, I 
should think (bat it would prove a 
preat Dutional blessing;; but as our 
** insular situation will always furnish 
an insurmountable obstacle to this 
pifiD, the legislature should be pre¬ 
pared, previous to the abolition of 
Chnstiauity, with some other expe¬ 
dient for employing the sectarian 
spirit For what imports it liow 
large a gate you opeu, if there will 
be always left a nuuiber who place 
a pride and a merit in refusing to 
enter? 

Having thus considered the most 
important objections against Chris¬ 
tianity, and the chief advantages 
proposed from Ihe'abolishiiig there¬ 
of, I shad now, with equal defer¬ 
ence and submission to wiser judg¬ 
ments as before, proceed to mention 
CL few inconveniences that may 
happen it the Gospel should be re¬ 
pealed ; which, perhaps, the projec¬ 
tors may not have sutHciently con¬ 
sidered f 

* 

And first, I am \ery sensible iiow 
much the commonalty are apt to 
murmur at the payment of tithes, 
and fees, and dues, to persons from 
whom they are not «lesirous of re¬ 
ceiving any thing in return* But at 
the same time it should he remem¬ 
bered what incalculable benefit is 
derived from these subjects of po¬ 
pular irritation and coi&|)laint. If 
the farmer paid his tithe to the 
squire instead of the parson, the 
readiest mode of breeding a quarrel 
between the latter and his parishion- 
in wBuld be lost at once, I have 
»also observed that at our patriotic 
meetings no men exclaim more 

than those who 
out of which tithes 
the abolition 
tw be an act of positive 


injuAtice; tliey would Iom ■ ^dob- 
tinual opportunity for tlTe exhibi¬ 
tion of their talents, and would 
gain nothing in exchange. * 

And*lo urge another argj^ment of 
a similar nature; if Cliwstianity were 
once abolished, how could our prin¬ 
cipal news writers and Essayists be 
able to find another subject so cal¬ 
culated in all points for a display of 
tlieir abilities 't What womlerful pro¬ 
ductions of wit should we be de- 
j)rived of from those whose genius, 
by continual practice, bus been 
wholly turned upon raillery and in¬ 
vectives against religion, and would, 
therefore, never be able to shine or 
distinguish themselves upon any 
other subject! We arc daily com¬ 
plaining of the great decline of wit 
among us, and would w'e take away 
the greatest, perhaps the only topic 
wc have left ? Who would ever have 
suspected Hone for a wit, or Paine 
for a philosopher, if the inexhausti. 

blc stock of Christianity had not 

% 

been at hand to provide them with 
materials ? W^hat other subject, 
through all art or nature, could 
have produced Carlile as a popular 
author, or furnished him with 
readeis? It is the wise choice of 
the subject which alone adorns "and 
distiniiuishes the wrher. ©For had a 
hundred such pens as these been 
employed on the side of religion, 
they would have iminediately sunk 
into silence and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly ground¬ 
less, or my fears altogether ima¬ 
ginary, that the abolishing Chris¬ 
tianity may, perhaps, bring the 
Church into danger, or at least put 
the government to tlie necessity of 
greater exertions on its behalf. 1 
desire I may not be mistaken, 1 am 
far from presuming to affirm, or 
think, that the Church is in daag«» 
at present, or as things now stand; 
but we know not bow soon it may 
be so, iw4en the Christian religion 
b repealed. As plausible as this 
project seenas, t^re ma|r be a 
dangerous design lurking under it« 
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Nothing can be nu)re notorious than 
that the Sociiiians, Independents, 
and Methodiiits, are persons of little 
zeal for the present establishkoent; 
■whodji ministers they Antinually 
reproach dwith want of activity, 
energy, and warmth. It is possi* 
ble, therefore, that the only result 
of the proposM abolition would be 
to establish one sect of believers 
instead of another; and it may be 
doubted whether the great cause of 
eivil and re/iffious liberty would be 
a gainer or a looser by the change. 
Therefore, before w^ Anally take 
our leave of the Church, let us 
ascertain the probable character and 
disposition of its successor. 

Iti the last place I think that no¬ 
thing can be more plain, than tliat by 
this expedient we shall run into the 
evil which our ancestors laboured so 
zealously to shun; and that the abo¬ 
lition of the Christian religion will be 
the readiest course we can take to 
introduce popery. And 1 am the 
more inclined to this opinion on ac¬ 
count of the recent restoratibn of the 
Jesuits, whose antient wtU-knowii 
practice it was to send over emissa¬ 
ries with instruflions to personate 
themselves inemburs of the several 
prevailing sects. So it is recorded 
tliat they have, at sundry times, a[»- 
peared in the disguise of Presbyte¬ 
rians, Anabaptists, and Quakers, ac¬ 
cording as either of these were most 
in credit. And though I should not 
feel quite justified jn pointing out 
any of our living iuAdels, as spies in 
the service and pay of the Jesuits, yet 
suspicion does certainly attach to 
more than one among their number; 
and time, the great discoverer, may 
bring strange tlfings to light. At all 
events wc know, ^at the Pope has 
set up some extraordinary claims re- 
W^pecting the Grand Duchy of Ba¬ 
den; and I understand be has just 
erected the Canadas into an archbi- 
shoprick, to which are attached no 
less than sia suffragan bishops. The 
now bishop of tbeMauritius islike wise 
futborised to extend his episccqpiat su- 
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perintendani.'e tothecatbblic church 
of Botany Bay; and 1 knownotwhy 
those who are*so algrt^ the*extre¬ 
mities of the empire shduht^be sus. 
pected of inactivity in the Jfhrent 
state. The reasoning whulih would 
induce them to support the 1 eas'ures 
which 1 oppose is plain anu conclu¬ 
sive : for supposing Christianity to 
be extingniahed, the people will np- 
ver be at ease till they And out some 
other method of worship, which will 
as infallibly produce superstkion, as 
superstition will end in popery. 

And, therefore, if notwithstanding 
all 1 have said, it still be thought ne¬ 
cessary to have a bill brought in for 
repealing Christianity, I would hum¬ 
bly offer an amendment, that instead 
of the word Christianity, may be put 
religion in general; which, I con¬ 
ceive, will much* better answer all 
the good ends proposed by the pro¬ 
jectors of it. For as long as we have 
in being a God and his providence 
with all the necessary consequences 
which men draw from such premises, 
we do not strike at the root of the 
evil, though wc should ever so effec¬ 
tually annihilate the present scheme 
of the Gospel. For of what use is 
freedom of thought if it will not 
produce freedom of action, which is 
the sole end, how remote soever in 
appearance of all objections against 
Christianity. 'And, therefore, the ir¬ 
religious properly enough consider it 
uas an pdiAce, whereof all the parts 
have such a mutual dependance on 
each other, that if you happen to pull 
out one single nail, the whole fabrick 
must fall^to the ground. This was 
happily expressed by one who was 
made acquainted with a new argu¬ 
ment against the trinity; he there¬ 
upon suddenly took the hint, and by 
a rapid anfl silent process of«reason 
ing, most logically concluded, why^^ 
if it be as you say, I may live on la 
debauchery and drunkenness, and 
defy the parfdin/’ From wduchj and 
many the like instances easy lQ.^te 
produced, 1 think QQthi^ 
more manifest than thaf quai^ 
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it not agatnit any papHcular-pointe 
•f in ihe Cimttian 

ayl eni » bin agiuart hniigaon is ^ 
iMnml^ by iByngTettraiats oa 

faiimAi Bature, is inpposed the great 
encny to freedom of thoaght and 
actiQa« * 


Uptn tbc wfaok, if it shaii be tdll 
thoBflit fm the benefit of Church 
afai State^ that Christianity be abo- 
liflhtd, 1 coBceke, however, it may be 
more comeaient to defer the execu¬ 
tion to a thne of public prosperity ; 
and npt ventare in a season of so 
gnsat coBunercial distress, t6 ipve 
gToand for any new prejudices 
agaioBt British manufactures. The 
larger part of those who purchase 
ourwaresafie Christians, and many of 
them by the prejudices of iheir edu¬ 
cation, so bigotted as to pride them- 
seivesnpon thenatne. Ithms been said, 
indeed,tfaattbeYankec8 are of no par- 
tiemiar religion^ and that the South 
Annicans, who pronuse to afford ao 
ample na^et, will probably pur- 
ckmt their freedom at the price of 
tbetr Chrifttanity; but on t^ other 
hand k must be remembered,, that 
both Mahometans and Hindoos are 


bclieveTS in revealed religion, and will 
probably be quite as much scanda¬ 
lized at our infidelity as many of our 
Cfaiistiaa neighbours. At all events 
tbeae people are convinced of the 
existence of a God; *dnd they will 
not easily be persuaded of our bo- 
neatyy punctuality,ordiligence, when ^ 
a contrary opinion has been csta- 
bbriied among as by law. 

To condude; whatever some may 
think of the great advanta^s which 
the poor wtQ reap from this favourite 
scheme, i do very much apprehend 
that as skmonths time, nfttx the act 
is passed tar the extirpatioD of the 
Ap wages of ItbouT will 
le shilllg a week, and the 
pikaiof wbgat will me fiw didlinga 
oqnmrtet..^<'The rich, (whoever tte 
VMofAntperiod lk,)will'ao loo* 

giftliil kinnnilTiirbtiand togive daa^. 
oron^pfesyuen^'to sobscribe to i^afi'^ 
tieo^ ov^to sa^^rt iafirmarieo. They. 


fritt one 


will demst from superiritefndHig dbr 
Saving R iOi ra and Sunday Sclioob; 
and probably will persuade the le* 
gislatAre to repeal the Poor-ladrs. 
Under these circumstances, thrower 
orders appear to have some infrrest 
an the preservation of Cbiistianity; 
at least they should give the subject 
a second considemtion before they 
make up their minds to destroy it. 



To the Editoif of the Remembrancer. 

RIGHT OF PRESIDENCE, AND 
MANNER OF VOTING IN 
PARISH VESTRIES. 


Sir, 

The view of the question of the in¬ 
cumbent's right of presidence in liU 
parish vestry, by Sir John Nicholi, 
ill delivering his opinion on the case 
of Wilson, V. M’Math, is nearly the 
same uilh that suggested by myself, 
and inserted in one of your former 
number^ 1 there stated my doubts, 
whether the incumbent was neces¬ 
sarily chairman of the select vestry. 
I am now of opinion that he cer¬ 
tainly is not; and, perhaps, he 
equitably ought not to hold that 
situation even by election. The 
select vestry is nothing more than 
a committee for the management of 
the poor, eniauaiiiig from the gene¬ 
ral vestry, and accountable to it. 
The chairman of tlie general vestry 
caimot with pr3priety fill the office 
of chairman of the select vestry, 
any more than die Speaker of the 
House of Commons can sit as chair¬ 
man in a committee of that honour¬ 
able House, If the sentiments of 
the learned Judge be correctly re¬ 
ported, he observes, that. 


" la nodem tunes tbs MMiiiteBBilM af tbs** 
pMV M beavdy tafdsai, 
larpariditsavtoflially, Bll.ap«cies*jkl/|ito. 
perljs ABd kWVpl niUiagspqiigirftdhto’ 
whew thp Miidskr,ina)r(bavA 
tioD of to MV. k 
enonik to''leave cno.., 
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the Jhoiee. wmiM doA fifodnet' anjr^ ddB3% 
nor lead to .aay f^utioolar- incoAveuiaace; 
and in thjs particular p^nt tbe legislature 
has tfi provided.” ^ 

Accordj^ly it is customary, 1 be* 
iieve, m thoae parishes wbeK select 
vestiiea ha^e ^ea established, for 
the oveiBeers the chair in ro¬ 
tation 

There is another doubt which 
occurs to me, and which it is of 
great importance to decide, viz. 
whether the manner of voting shall 
l>e the same in general qiid in select 
vestries. Before the act of 58. 
Geo. 3. c. 69, every member had au 
equal vote ; but, by that act, the 
number of voles is proportioned to 
the assessment paid by each member 
to the poor. lu general vestries, 
which are often numerously attend¬ 
ed, this regulation may be just; 
but in a select vestry, where three 
persons are sufEcient to form a 
quorum, such a privilege cannot 
safely be possessed. The Act of 
Parliament, Geo. 3.59. c. 12. is not 
sufficiently explicit, but I im in¬ 
clined to think that an equality of 
votes, in a select vestry, was in- 
tetftded by the legislature. 

^ I am, &c. &€. 

A Surry Incumbent. 


PARAPHRASE OF THE LORD S 
PRAYER: 

{Extracted from Ogden"$ Sermons^) 

Abba, Father; thou author, pre¬ 
server, support of my being, life, 
hopes, and happiness; who bast 
brought me into this world, thy 
work ; and redeemed me by thy only 
begotten Son, through thy holy Spi¬ 
rit to au eternal .inheritance in hea- 
r acknowledge thy authority 
and thy.affectioD widi Mvtrence and 
gratitiw; I'OWttibypaHmal power 
and teadenieM, said approach thy 
presence with the sentiments of a 
soo, with fear, and love, and joy. 
Thus eoiboldenedl raise my thoughts 


from earth to heMRep; I ldok up to 
that.celtstial seat, where thou.baeC 
dwcR fnim tUMip^mdmSntri in 
mgjes^ above all heq^/alKhtstoth^ 
with light, which no ey^oaw htdlrto 
behold. But though thy glor^is wii- 
• searchable, and 1 caftnot see thee 
as thou art; yet so much, aft least; 1= 
can discern of thee by thy. images 
expressed in thy word, and reflected 
from thy works, that thou .art great, 
and just, and holy. Thou wilt be 
sanctihed in them that come ni^ 
thee.” ThouVequirestitnith in the 
hearts of thy worshippers, ancf that 
the lips, which presume to utter tby 
hallowed name be free both from 
impurity aud fraud. May the num¬ 
ber be multiplied without measuie 
of such as present this incense to 
thy name, aud a pureioiferiug : and. 
Oh! that my voice also miglit be 
heard among those who thus adore 
thee! But, alas! we have been ene¬ 
mies to our God I rebels to tby right¬ 
ful sway; we have followed the 
dictates of pride and passioui; hanre 
been seduced by the tenqoter, led 
astray by our own corrupt mind, or 
by the wiles of others, ai^ thy world 
hath lain under the power of “ the 
evil one:*' how long, O I^rd, holy 
and true ? The time will surely conie^ 
(let it come speedily!) when thy 
just dominion shall be universally 
acknowledged, iu every region, by 
every heart; wlien tliou shalt reign 
imrivallfd in all thy works, and the 
usurped authority of that apostate 
spirit, which divides and deforms 
thy kingdom, be utterly destroyed 
for ever- la heaven thy will is the 
inviolable law: myriads of ministers' 
encircle thy throne, who cease not^ 
day aud night, to celebrate and to 
serve thee with unintemiptad prames 
and unerrhfg obedience^. Ob,! that 
such fidelity , were found on earth ! 
that the sons of men.did.even now' 
resemble that celestial ;society, to* 
which they bbpe hereafter to be 
united; were animated with the like 
holy ardent zeal, and could give 
themselves to Go4 with the same en- 
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tire d^Ydlidn. We ate blind and 
vain, but thou art wise and good. 
Wise, Uietefeirei uT thy wisdoiD, se* 
cure under thy cure, great and happy 
in Ihimility and subjection, we have 
1 M> wi^b^^ but in thee, ^ Our whole 
deaire and gldty is to l>e, to do, to 
auffer whatever thou art pleased to 
appoint. During our passage through 
this perishable state we trust and 
know, that thou who gavest us life, 
will give us aUo all such things as 
are necessary for its support: and 
we ask no wore. But, oh ! leave 
ns not destitute of that bread 
which cometh down from heaven,'’ 
Let bur souls be nourislied by thy 
word and ordinances; that we grow 
in grace, and be made partakers of 
w life that will uever end. Wealth, 
fame, and power, be they freely 
theirs to whose lot they fall: let our 
riches be deposited in heaven: the 
object of our ambition is the ligiit 
of thy countenance,''even the appro¬ 
bation and applause of God. hat 
have 1 said ? ah, me! Can 1 hope to 
be justified when! am Judged ? Dare 
I trust to tliat fiery trial! Will my 
life, or will piy heart, endure the 
inspection of thy pure eye ? But 
there is mercy with thee; let me 
appeal from the severity of tliy jus¬ 
tice, and lav hold on this anchor of 
my hopes. Pity where thou canst 
not approve, and paidon that which 
must offend. Then shall my life 
bear testimony to my thankfuj heartf 
and that gratitude which extends 
not to tbee, shall overflow on men. 
How just is it that 1 should shew to 
them that mercy which ^ ask and 
want. 1 bless thee for thy goodness, 
and 1 feel the constraint'’ of love: 
and do now, from the bottom of my 
heart, naked before that presence 
fiwn which no thought is^hid, most 
forgive all those, who by w'ord 
or <Ked, knowingly or ignorantly, 
lunvf: oi^ended, or have injured me. 


1 relinquish all my clalom to Ven¬ 
geance. I bury from this moment, 
for ever, in oblivion, all offences and 
the ‘very remembrance of resent- 
meht: rad do most ardentlj^desire, 
that the sense of thy dime and 
boundless love may kindle in my 
breast a flame of ^thankfulness to 
thee, which no time can quench, 
and an affection to men, wluch no 
provocation or wrongs can conquer. 
May this principle of love live in 
my heart, and direct and animate 
roy actions. 1 am willing it should 
be called forth and cultivated by 
exercise and discipline, and what¬ 
ever trials or suflerings thy wisdom 
sees fit for this happy eiul, I cheer¬ 
fully embrace them. Shew i .e no 
hurtful indulgence. 1 decliue no 
danger for thy glory, for the good 
of men, for the improvement of my 
virtue. Yet remember that I am 
but dust. Be thou near me in those 
perilous moments. Let not the storms 
of trouble and trial overw'elm me. 
Strcngtlien my failing faith. W^hen 
I sink Stretch forth thy hand. I rely 
on thy providence and grace, that 
fliou wilt deiiier me from the danger, 
or support me under it. Save me 
from sin, from the great enemy of 
souls, and from eternal misery. 

These, Lord, arc tho requests 
which ni\ heart pours out unto thee. 
But thou secst the wants which it 
doth not know: tlioii hearcst the 
desires it cannot utter. Give uk 
what is good though we ask it not, 
and mercifully deny when we pray 
for evil. 

My soul falls down with the lowest 
reverence before thy throne, adding 
its little homage to the profound ado¬ 
rations and triumphant hallelujahs 
of the whole host of heaven, and 
all thy saints on earth. Power and 
honour be to thee, dominion and«^ 
glory, infinite and everlasting, my 
Lord, my Fatfaerj^ aod my God. 
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REVIEW <3F new publications. 


^mnaiiic-DocUTtuntg r^lnlive to. the' 

I^redegtitiarian Conh ovcrsi/tWhich 

took jilacc among ikoie ^%ho were 
im^^oved for iheir Adherence to 
tAe Doctrines of the iLformation 
hy Quern Mary : containing^ 1- 
*^ATrea(iseofiJ^redestinatwn,with 
an Answer io ceriain Enormities^ 
^c*hy John Bradford"' 2. ** John 
^irewc the unworthy marked Scr^ 
vant of the Eord, signijicih the 
Cause of Contention in the King's 
Jienck, S^c," Published from a 
Manuscript in the Itodhian LA- 
hrary^ tvith an Introduction by 
RivhavdLanrencc^ X,/-. D Canon 
of Christ Church, Itcgius Pro¬ 
fessor of [Jebrav, S^'c, Rivinglons. 
pp. 115. JOID. 

Is an parly Number of this Journal, 
^ve called the reader's attention to 
the adilitioiial li»ht which is thrown 
from day to <ia\ upon the opinions of 
the Reformers. Mr. Todd’s 

Treatise upon this important and in¬ 
teresting subject, was quietly fol- 
iow'cd b> the publication attheliead 
of this article : and the name t»f the 
author, and the nature of the work, 
have placed it Ion” ago in the 
hands of the majority of those who 
are attcntfvc to the progress of mo¬ 
dern controversY. We sliall ven- 

w 

tiire liow'cvcr to assume that the 
pamphlet is not known as extensively 
as it ought to be, and upon that as- 
Bumptioii shall proceed to give an 
account of its principal contents. 

** Tbe two tracts, now for the first time 
piibti^ieJ, reUte to disputes upon the sub¬ 
ject .of Pre(|eAtii)atiou,, wliirli arose among 
tiiose, who were imprisoned fur their adUe* 
repce to tuo^rihciples of the Reformation, 
and many or whom suhsemiently siiflered 
martyrdom, to tlie ehoit but" sanguinary 
waiffB of Qnoen IVlary. The firatof thetwo 
which iaupanthi^rodoatiruifianaMe df tha 
.questtQiV;^.^ Bnulford, (a 

distiu^nished by Fox in his Martyr- 
btogy,) who undertakes to answer in it a 
ccHein paper under the title of^* Enormi¬ 
ties,'!’ dniwn up by the other party, lljc 
ftccood tract vqder the form of a narrative 
was composed by John Trewe,'nn Anti. 

j^MEMBKANC£Il, No. 13. 


,the origin and progleu of 
pule.!’ F. ik 


con wBoic 




The Introduction, which com¬ 
mences with tills paragraph, and 
forms nearly one half of ihe wl^lc 
publication, first presents us with All 
account of the discovery of tlie 
Tracts, and of various other shoiA 
pieces contained in the same manu¬ 
script. They are all among the ma^ 
nuscripts of IVidley, in the public li¬ 
brary lit Oxfoni : and amount in 
number to thirteen. One of these 
was puldished by Strype in his Ec¬ 
clesiastical Memorials, and one by 
Fox, ill tlie book of Martsrs. Of 
Bradford's Treatise, which is now 
given entire, the first part had been 
printed in The Letters oftheMar- 
t>rs,'’ the second and most impor¬ 
tant had not been hitherto before 
tlie public. irewe's Narrative, 
the most complete document upon 
the Anti-Predestiiiarian side of the 
question was certainly never before 
printed. The others Dr. Laurence 
lines not think it necessary to notice, 
because these two contain a suffi¬ 
cient detail of the arguments, pro¬ 
ceedings and cornplaiiils on botll 
sides. 

lie goes on to shew that the Predes- 
tiii;;riau disputes had not their origin 
as Neale and many modern Calvi¬ 
nists affirm, among the Reformers 
^bo were cast into prison by Queen 
Mary. And bis proofs are yt^ 
short and very conclusive. They ap 
taken from the writiugs of ifie Pre- 
destinarians themselves; presery^d 
by Strype aud misrepr^q^^d py 
Neale. Jolin CIcmentq in de¬ 
clares that ** lie perceives a woi^tier- 
fu|;sort of ihe^ W^- 

this sort of Pel^ia;is in * 

congregation of Free-witlers, by ope 
that bad been of that persoae^h, 
but come off, and now a iirisoner for 
religion,” a rcffernitewi’se^w'^^ed 
by "Strype, Ihc cohgre^ati^ is told 
F 
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that of the misery and calamity of 
this realm of England, “ one cause 
^vas, tlfat were (lot sound in the 
ProdesMnatioir of God ; but were 
rat !ier enemies unto it, God forgive 
us.’^ And in the last document con- 
tuineckin the manuscripts above de¬ 
scribed, being a letter sigiit^d C. P.* 
and addressed tot fie ministers witli all 
that congregate in the name of 
/^rist, the author touching on Pre¬ 
destination, makes the following re- 
ileetions. * 

It is botli to be mirch marvelled at, 
and Ukewhc to he lamented, that this, be- 
inj one of the pnnnpal points of ourfaith^ 
and the very fomuUdion of our salvation^ 
is 80 greatly obscured and insincerely 
bandied in the writings, not only of ne^reot 
number of the mean sort, but also if the 
moH cxceUently Unrned."' P. xii. 

The last and principal subject dis¬ 
cussed in the Iniroductioii, is an ap¬ 
plication made by Bradford to Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Laiiiuer, with a 
view to settle life tli^piites which 
bad arisen among the prisoners. 
Strype's account of the matter which 
embraces every thing that has hi¬ 
therto been said upon the subject, is 
that “ niaiiv of them who were under 
restraint for the profession of tlie 
Gospel, were sucli as held Free Will, 
tending to the derogation of firod’s 
graced, and refused the doctrine of 
absolute Predestination and Original 
Sin. They were men of strict and 
holy lives ; but very hot in their opi¬ 
nions, and disputations, and ivi- 
quiet." He further states,^hat they 
run their fiofions up as high as Pela- 
gius; and that Biadford and other 
Gospellers being confined with them 
in the King s Bench, he wrote a let¬ 
ter to Cranmer, to take aonie cogni¬ 
zance of the matter. 

“ Upon this ocoasiou (Strype proceeds) 
RidUy wrote a treatise of ^od's Election 
mad irredestination. And Bradford wrote 
^ another upon the same subject, and sent it 
to ttiose three Fathers in Oxford for their 
approbation ; and theirs^eitig obtained the 
rest of the eminent divines, in and about 
liODdon, were ready to sign it also P. 
zvL 

* 
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Thri real opinion of these 
willers is, to be found in Trewe's 
Narrative, which contains the very 
wor^s of the public declaration, and 
meniorifJ of the party. And Dr. 
Laurence shews very ^ conAnsiveiy 
that the opinions of those whom 
Strype terms Gospellerti, were not 
avowed or approved by the tlirec 
bishops at Oxford, Trewe and his 
party appealed to the Articles put 
forth under Edward the Sixth. And 
Bradford drew up the Treatise on 
Predestination, now published in an¬ 
swer to therabegations of that party ; 
and sent it with his own and three 
other signatures directed to Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. They were re¬ 
quested ** to give their approba¬ 
tion of it, as tiiey might thinkgood.*' 
It was further said to them, that 
the prisoners in London w'cre ready 
to signify agreement to it, “ as they 
shall see you give them example 
the dangerous tenets of the Free- 
wiliers were insisted on, and the 
writer concludes by saying— 

** A»ito tlie chief captains therefore of 
Christ's Church here, 1 complain of it unto 
you ; as 0 *w/y 1 mtrst do <if you unto God 
in the last day, f ye n iUnot, as ye can, help 
somethings ut veritas doctruia snaneat 
apnd PosteroSs in this behalf; as yc have 
done, in behalf of matters expunged, by the 
Papists.'* P. xxiii. 4 

As the Articles of oiir Church 
were settled in 1552, and this letter 
was written in January 1555, Dr. 
Laurence argues very reasonably, 
that they cou^d not have been over¬ 
looked ; and that Bradford's request 
to Cranmer, ^c. was that he should 
express his sefftiments upon Predes¬ 
tination iu a stronger manner than 
had been hitheilo done. It is un- 
portant therefore, if possible, to as¬ 
certain the answer to this applica- 
tioD. And Dr. Laurence plainly 
proves by reasoning, for which mz 
refer to the pamphlet itself, that he 
has found Ridley's answer in a letter, 
which though publislied by Strype, 
has hitherto escaped observation.— 
Cranmer and Latimer do not appear 
to have noticed the applicatioD ; at 
least if they did^ no such notice b on 
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record. We extract die important 
part of Kidley's answer to Bradford ; 
witi) a few of the author's remarks. 

*** 1 hayc told Austin, that 1 for Aiy part as 
1 can may for my tardity and dullness 
wiii think of the matter. We are so now 
ordered and ^rictly watched^ tiiat ^cantly 
our servants dare any thing for us ; &o 
much talk and so many tales (us is said) is 
told of ns abroad. One <fns caitnot easily 
northoi'lly he tf knoiiletl^e of ike other's 
mind, and you know / am the youngest 
many ways, Austin’s persuasions may do 
more with me, inthatf nmyde conveniently 
in this matter, armed with^ your earnest 
and zealous letters, than any rhetoric either 
of Tutly or Deinobthencs I assure you 
thereof*/ 

“ Had Ridley possessed the zeal and 
sentiments of Bradford, is it possible, that 
he could have contented himself with writ¬ 
ing this mere letter of manifest apology I 
Bradford had pressed upon him, Cranmer 
and Latimer, an immediate declaration of 
their opinions upon the disputed point, 
whatsoever they might be,n'k highly impor¬ 
tant and necessary. What is his answer ? 
He only promises * on his part as he cun 
Olid may fur his/ardi/y and dullness to think 
of the matter* He then points ou^ the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of his conimiinicatiou with 
Cranmer and Latimer, all of them being 
separately confined and strictly watclied ; 
■oggesting likewise at the same time, that 
he was * the youngest many ways* In 
some degree however to pacify Bradford, 
he assures him, that the earnest solicitations 
which he tid'd received, would prevail with 
him more than all the eloquence of Tully 
or Demosthenes—to do what? Why sim¬ 
ply to do that, which he might do * conve^ 
venietUly iu the matter/ Could a man of- 
Ridley's temper and habits hint a disap¬ 
proval of Bradford's proceeding, and bis 
own indisposition to go tlic same lengths iu 
terms more intelligibic ? P. xxxi. 

Bradford's reply is not known: 
but he appears from another of 
Ridley^s letters, to have expressed 
dissatisfaction at the refusal of his 
request. There is reason however 
to believe, that the transaction was 
Hot without its due effect upon his 
mind. For whereas he had pre¬ 
viously described the Free-willers as 
pelagians, and so likely to do more 
mischief than the Papists; in a letter 
wrtf^n when he duly expected to 
suSbr martyrdom, and addressed 



to ** Certain men not rightly per¬ 
suaded in the doctrine pf Election 
and Predestination,** he says, " 1 am 
persuaded of many of you that you 
love the Lord. Now 1 am going DC- 
fore you to my God, and your Gotf, 
to ray Father and your Father, to 
my Christ and your Christ, to my 
home and your home,*’ And in an¬ 
other letter to “Trewe and Abing, 
don, with others of their company 
teachers and m^hitaincrs Of the error 
of man's free-will,’' he thus ex¬ 
presses himself with truly Christian 

charitv and forbearance— 

% 

Though ill some tilings we agree not, 
yet let love bear the bell away, and let ur 
one pray for another, and be careful for an¬ 
other; for I hope we be all Christ’s. A» 
you hope yourselves to peitaiii to him, so 
think of me, aud as you be hU so am 1 
youis.” 

The introduction concludes with 
shewing the very important differ¬ 
ence between Ridiev and Careless. 

^ * 

(one of the Predestinarian leaders) 
upon individual election, and perso¬ 
nal assurance of that election; but 
it is to be observed, that they might 
nevertheless verbally agree in the ge¬ 
neral definition of the doctrine of 
Predoslinafi'Ui; since even the Church 
of Rome would not Iiave objected to 
a similar form of words. 

We must noAv proceed to the do¬ 
cuments to which this able and in- 
Vrestiig dissertation is prefixed. 
Bradford’s panipfilet plainly shews 
that the Predestinarian party did not 
tlien proceed to the full extent of the 
Calvinist iq system, and that their te¬ 
nets very dosely resembled tlie mo¬ 
derate Co/rtnimof our own days. Dr. 
Laurence has clearly established this 
point in his preface ; and the follow¬ 
ing extract from the second ^art of 
the treatise, in which Bradford an-;, 
swers a pamphlet, termed ‘*The En-* 
ormities of thePredestinariaus," may 
suffice for a Specimen of his argu¬ 
ments and his style. The fifth enor¬ 
mity, as quoted by himself, charges 
his party with denying that Christ is 
a general Saviour to all men: on 
which Bradford thus comments; 

F 2 
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** 'Hiese h« the words, which he reclttd' 
ill tke tifUi Enormityf wlicieuuto in tlie 
mergip is put this note, \liat the dead jwas 
nu4e alive, the lost wa> fouud; whereby he 
thinketti he toiichcth the quick, as tliough 
aiyr body doth deny, that all that be boru 
of the se?d of man are not deitd in sin, and 
conceived in iniquity only, he escepteil, 
which denieth the original sin othcMVkise, 
than Adam's offence, simply considered, 
Vjpthout any guiltiness iu ouiselves; and 
all this is to establish his doctrine of tice- 
will, whereiii he fully cunseiiteth with the 
Jews, jVlaboniels, and Papists. But let us 
see his reason^; tirs-t see aA impudent iie, 
Christ -is dented (saith lic) to be a gciuial 
Saviour to all men. Who denieth this? 
Marry that do yon, he will ^ay. l>c^‘au^e 
Kone shall be saved but the <dect, ergo you 
mean by a general .^aviour to have all men 
saved. 1 pray //«« take ike devil aha; 
dfuithena vian shallinoi'e pJatnltf prreave 
what you go about. Tui'lathcr tiian you 
will have them that be .saved to be saved 
only of the goodness of God, fieely ot liis 
grace, without man's work, you will go 
about with your generalities to save devils 
UDfl all i such absiirditieS^must needs spring 
when men be offended at the grace of God. 
£utperchance he will say^ that he meaueth 
hy a general Saviour suck a Saviour as ts 
able to save all mcn^ and would have all vieu 
eavtdy so that the cause of damnation is of 
themselves. If his meaning he this, let him 
shewy if he can, that any man hath spoken 
ot/ierwtse, but that the Lord himself would 
have all men saved; and that (Unnnation 
eprncth of ourselveSy as the prophet saitli. 
Why then will he say, if God will have all 
mep saved, and dumnatiou coiueth of our* 
selves, then God hath nof reprobate any or 
predestinate them to be damned, and wheie 
is election then of some, and iio^ of all h 
To this I answer, that if we have ('hnst’s 
Spirit, we have received it to tins end, that 
we sljould see what i» given to us of God in 
Christ, as saitli the Apostle, and not what 
Is given to tlie devil and to the reprobate; 
“ these things;** saith he, “ we speak, 
wherefora let us do the like.” He prayeth 
the. JGphesians for none other wisdom 
91 ^ revelation ffpin God than whereby they 
night kpotv God, and have tlieir mind illu- 
nmed i& seg what th^ shall hope py their 
locution, and how rich the glory of his 
beritiDce ts to his saints. reprohd^ 

< 0 ^ and w^miereij God ^rtthiothm, 
9U4 their nre Satatij I think is unseemly 
fttm Ui seek oift, until we have sought out 
Cpd** goodpess ig and will be to 
if lg,^^Mdj^the,whudt we pen ogyer dOj^ 
we go ^^er^abouU, .anjd tlw 
taste hu gdcaoess, the note yr% 


shall love him, and loath all things that dis- 
pleaseth him ; whereas to dispute of' Satan 
and the reprobate periaineth nolhing unto 
vs, and therefore is to he omitted of vs. 
Again. /(fi!h it is that (iod v onfd dtave a/l 
men Mired.andyet, whom hep ill hv<naketh 
^ hard hearted, and also sheu'eth mercy on 
whom he will, I will he ennteei to leave it, 
till J shall see */ 1/1 another hfe, whtre no 
vonlradicifon shall be seen to be tn God's 
will, vhich would have all men saved, and 
y^t worketh all tliat he will both in heaven 
and 111 eaith." P. ii 4 . 

The title of Trovve'ii narrative is— 

‘‘ John Trdtve, the unworthy niurkcd 
servant of the Lord, being in bands for the 
testimony of Je^u, slgnifieth tlie muse of 
contenlion in tlie King’s Bench,ascoiic»'in- 
iiig sects in relL'inn, the ;;0tli of January, 
Anno Doni. 1*. o7. 

lie fornnieiices hy stating that be 
has borne many slaiultrous reports 
lu silence, from u hope (hut unity 
might be re.'^tored at last; but that 
having been disappointed three or 
four times, he finds it necessary to 
explain the origin and }>rogress of the 
dissensir'.)!!. He affirms that the op¬ 
posite party gave offence by their 
usin^ of gaminir, and tliaf he and 
his friends 

Could do no less than gently adlnonidi 
and exliort them after tlie Scriptures to* re¬ 
deem the time, seeing the days qre evil, and 
to leave such vain things, and to mourn with 
us that did iiiourn for the great miseiy that 
had fallen on this laud.” 

These admonitions and exhortations 
gave rise to a,t;harge of self-righte¬ 
ousness against Trewe, atid to an 
assertion, that if the elect did com¬ 
mit never so great offence or sin, they 
should not finally perish." Thus was 
the controversy resjiecting Predesti¬ 
nation introduced; £lnd the Predes- 
tinariaus were told that by that doc¬ 
trine they 

In effect affirmed those Scriptures 
be wripeo in vain, ^or to put men in fear 
where no few U, affirming in effect, that 
fhe words of the Holy Ghost doth no more 

f ood, than a man OJf clouts i)ith a bow in 
ifi lutnd, doth in a cotii field, which will 
keep aWay the vermin crott^s awhile;, but 
when tdey know It what it is, they witi fidl 
down beside it; and devour the corn without 
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Ahd other tbmt ahsWcred ami af^ 
firmed, Uiat the threatcnin^s of tliose Scrip- 
tiire$ should be no more certainly pcrroini- 
ed db the Dect ufGud) than tins ctyininon 
proverbs which is, it' the sky t.ifl we shall 
catcli Miiy lai^s.” P. 4fJ. 

The usujl objeclious to the Calvi- * 
nistic h^pothesijf are then stated with 
plainness and force; and the opini¬ 
ons of the writer and Jiis party are 
shewn to be consistent with reason 
and Scripture. 

. They affirm, that Christ hath nnt du d 
for all men. Wheioby/Aiy/ muheChrut 
tiferiorto Adam and ate to sin, anddoth 
desh'oy faith, and the cerlninly ofonrelcc” 
tion; and it i.s eiioni'h to drivi^ as many, UvS 
believe it, to despair, for lack. ol'kno\vledi;c 
Whether Cliiist died for them or not. For 
their own anthoi5 affirm, that if’ainan were 
ten yeai> eMahlished in the tiiilli, and live 
very godly live of llitin, ho nii^ht lie none 
of them that Christ died for, how doth tins 
agree with that tiiey feo stoutly affiini wiili- 
ont the Scriptures, they v\cio so elect in 
Christ’s blood before the foiiiidalinn of the 
earth wns laid, seeing there is voneifthim 
certain (if they believe their aiirKnt writ¬ 
ers) before thexr end, n hither C'4ri*'< died 
for [Mem] or not. Thus we saw they did 
in effect destroy the thing they in word.s 
went about to build most stiongly. They 
accused us of that thing we we.*'e free, and 
fiiey guilty tlremselves. For we, that do 
boW and affirm the truth, that Christ died 
for all tneji, as appcarotli Oon. iii. c. xii. a 
xxii. d. Psal. IxxXii. b. Psal. eviv, Ksay liii, 
John i. c. Rom. v, c. 1 Cor. xv. c. ‘J. Cor. 
V. c. 1 Tim, ii. a. l Jolin ii. u. Heb. ii, 
c,; we do by the boly Scriptines satisfy 
every man that doth repent and nnfeign- 
edly believe with a liv^y faith [tlutt he] 
is in the stater^' salvation^ and one of God*s 
elect children^ and shall certainlif be savedt 
tj he do not with 7iialice of heart, niterfy 
forsake God, and despise his word and oi- 
dinance, and become a persecutor of his 
children: until this time Uod will use bis 
means with him, now his word, ihtn Ids rod 
to raise him up agaiti^ it he do through neg¬ 
ligence or weakness tall; and as long as hii 
feeleih repentance and liope, and that he 
liatli a will desironS to do God’s Will, be is 
under tiie promise of lift made by God tlic 
Father in and through hfs Son JtmlB Qirist, 
which hath fnIfiHed that Which was lackib^ 
in bis part $ so that be through God's gift 
and assistance do continue to th« bod, hO 
•ball be aavied, though afimeti in eaHh, and 
devils in hell, say and do whltl tlifcy cifa b 
the coatnffy, cw-fdt>riy *jf ohr 


tion is'stire, and agreudfU'tti ihe wondi 
tiesrt ushick they-Imld iVnot; iThereforeWtf 
durst not ftr our lives and sonls forsake^thiff* 
imdoUbtCfl tnith, and grant to that, vrldch 
they by the word cannot approve to bUf 
tiue.’* P. ^5. , 

To tills passage succeeds an eftU-* 
ineration of twenty-three “ enormi¬ 
ties" affirmed bv Ihe Predestinarians' 
or necessarily deduced from theit 
doctrine: which Trewe does not he¬ 
sitate to identify with errors of the 
Maiiichees, asid to charge with ail 
llie iinjiiety and absurdity for which 
that sect was notorious. 

We are then presented with an Ac¬ 
count of the attempts that bad been 
made towards reconciliation. It waa 
determined several limes to let the 
whole discussion drop; but it wao 
renewed after every calm by fresh 
brawling and lecturing. Once the 
re-iiiiioii was broken off by a dispute 
respecting the law fulness of baptisiDg 
their children in the church of Anti- 
Christ; which Trewe denied, and his 
op|)onenls favoured. Another time 
they interrupted the incipient har¬ 
mony by teaching, and maintaiiiktg 
play and pastimes to be “ clean to 
Chrislians." 

Of the which because we did gently 
shew them that these Scriptures were ap¬ 
plied contrary to the mind of the Holy 
Ghost, to mmntaig sin ratlier than Increase 
virtue, they were displeased, and stontly 
dcfentled it against all holy Scriptures, that 
did threaten piinishnient imtoHlI such as did 
give themselves to tiilHl the lust of tlie flesh 
111 tolluwing the desire thereof in notorious 
sins and vanities, and sifch like; and after 
the old 6uBtoiii fell out with us, and would 
neither eat nor drink with us, fior yet bid 
us God speed, for uodgbt else, but because 
We would not consent with tliem, Xiratflay 
at bowls, dice, and eatds was rftuned by 
the word and notaiii.HoroflftiueetoisUmen; 
tiie w hich if they would have grunted it to 
have been so much offence, as an idle word, ^ 
and that it ought tn be repented and grown 
from, we had ticcti one with them therein i 
hot thhy wtmld not graht it to bh so mucfai 
and, yet there can tio man Ose it Withaut 
many idle words, beside mtspendtng of tho 
time^ and giving offence to other, and sack 
like. They bfore eoifess€d*us tahetf ^ 
mte thurch and no heretics, and upon the 
samo wbiilO hfiv'e tecci^cd hi to tbd com- 
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niniioni but tbeu bectnte we would not 
with theifi afiywi against titese Scriptures, 
u partly is to be seen by these Scriptures^ 
PsnI. ii. a. xxvi. a. Escies. iii. ix. b. Luke 
xxi. Rom. xir. d. Exod. xxxii. b. t Cor. 
z. a. Gal^ V. d. Kphes. iv. d. v," a. Pliit. it. 
b. Janies v. b. that vainpla^matf be used 
tf tuck as be in bands, and look every day 
to suffer far the UiUh, they did uut only 
till out with us, and q/ler Metr accustomed 
sipnnev* call and report us het'ettcs, cast 
diist in OUT taces, and give judgment of 
danmation on^nSy and otherways ungodly 
handle us; but also threatened os, that tee 
were Hke to diefar it, if tks Gospel should 
reign agaiu," P.d5. 

On another occasion there was 
good prospe ct of reconciliation ; but 
while the terms of concord were un¬ 
der consideration, the Predestina- 
rians determined to have a commu¬ 
nion on Christmas day, which was 
not two days pff, and demanded of 
the other party wliether they would 
receive with them px not. Trewe 
thought it absolutely necessary that 
they should be truly at peace before 
they ventured to communicate; and 
consequently with some other of his 
company, put his hand to some artu 
cles that the other party had pre¬ 
pared, believing that though they 
contained somewhat not correspon¬ 
dent to the word, it was no more than 
might be endured for the sake of re¬ 
conciliation. “ Careless, the chief 
of their company,*’ came to him the 
next morning, and under a promise 
of secrecy, extorted a confession that 
his conscience accused him of having 
done evil in signing the articles: and 
they agreed that the union should go 
forth without any articles if Trewe’s 
friends found the same scruples and 
difficulties as himself ; and that at all 
events he should be released from the 
consent which he had unadvisedly 
^ven. cTrewe’s friends had still less 
r4ncltDation for the articles than he 
bad; and^hev determined, at the re¬ 
quest of Careless, to dfaw up a set of 
mk own, with which Careless, as 
v^pRle expected, found very great 
and positively refused to sign. 
Hif^ the last attempt at re-union 
iflimTrcwe bw recorded; and its 


failure was followed by the slanders 
and calumnies to which his narrative 
is to be considered as a reply. , 
On tha whole Trewe appt^rs to 
have fallen into the common ex¬ 
cusable error of attributing to the 
Predestinarians a belief in*the conse¬ 
quences of their cre^, as well as in 
their creed itself; but beyond this we 
can see no reason to suspect him of 
unfairness. He candidly admits his 
own want of hrmness and decision ; 
he shews also that tliere was the usual 
degree of animosity and recrimination 
upon both sides; but he vindicates 
himself most triumphantly against 
the charge of Pelagianism and other 
heresies; and explains his views of 
election and justiheation, in a man¬ 
ner highly creditable to bis Scriptu¬ 
ral knowledge and discretiou. A pre¬ 
ceding extract will suffice to shew his 
opinion of election; and the follow¬ 
ing passage from the articles which 
he drew up for the foundation of the 
union, will shew that the orthodox 
doctrines of the Church of England 
were maintained with ability and teal 
by those that were “ in bauds for 
testimony of Jesus.” 

“ 4. AUo we ronfeu and believe and 
faithfully acknowledge, that all aalvatiun, 
jnstiheation, redemption, and r^roiuion of 
sini cooieth onto ns wholly and solely 
through the mere mercy and free favmir of 
God tn Jesus Christ, purchased unto ns 
through his most precious death and blood- 
shedding, and in no pari or piece through 
any of our own mes'it, works,or deserving/, 
bow many, or how good hoever tliey be; 
and that his body oflered to the death once 
on the cross tor all, and his bloodsiiedding, 
is as St. Paul afiirmeth, a sure and perfect 
sacrifice arul sufficient ransom for all the 
sins of Adam, andfor all tmd singular of 
his posterity's sins, how great and many 
soever they be: and all, tliat truly repent, 
unfeignedly believe with a lirely faith, and 
p^severe therein to tlie end of this mortal 
life, shall be saved, and that there is no de^ 
tree of God to the contrary, 

5. And also we do acknowledge and 
confess, that all Christians ought to know 
aiHl keep Ood’s-holy commandments in as 
ample manner, as our Saviour Christ, and 
has Apostles liave left unto gs by example 
or writitfjg, that is to say, ttagy must co^- 
pnaily watch and pray to God, to assist 
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IhiUn with his holy Spirit, that they may 
lea¥e, and utterly forsake all idolatry, 
whoredoms, murder, theft, extortion, cove¬ 
tousness, drunkenness, gluttony, rioting, 
mtk all vain gamirifr, slanflering,*li/in^, 
Jightinjr^ evil cummum^tions, with 

sectsmia dis^nsiofig ; and not to be enri- 
ons in many of God's works, nor to make, 
too much sfarching in superfluous things, 
nor yet follow strange doctrine, neither 
give heed to fables, and endless genealogies, 
^atbreedeth doubts more tliaii godly edify¬ 
ing. And whereas we have offended in 
any of these things, or in any otlier ways 
against God and his Church, we are heartily 
sorry for it, and do most earnestly repent, 
aud do through God’s gifh and assUtance 
promise never hereafter to do any more; 
InU tn ourselves to fmfoi'vt it we Jiml not^ 
therefore we will continually pray, desiring 
all fditlifiil Christians to pray with us, tliat 
God of liis mercy in Clirist's sake would 
perform it in kj, that both our lives and 
deaths might glorify his holy name." P,66. 


Plain and Practical Sermons^ By 
the Rev, John Boudki\ M. A, 
Vicar of St, Marys, Warwick, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon, the Earl of War¬ 
wick. Riviiigtons. pp. 360. 1818. 

A VOLUME of common sermons 
upon common subjects, must be re¬ 
ferred to that class of religious pub¬ 
lications, which is destined to be 
useful rather than popular. It does 
not court the attention of the critic 
or the theologian, by elegance of 
st^le or acuteness of reasoning ; but 
if It sketches the great outline of duty 
and doctrine, strengthens the con¬ 
nection between the pastor and his 
flock, and renders oral instruction 
more intelligible and effectual, the 
object of the author is generally ac¬ 
complished ; and the friends of reli¬ 
gion consider him entitled, to their 
.thanks. We have alfeadv stated 
our opinion of the good effects 
which may be anticipated from cir¬ 
culating the printed advice of a cler¬ 
gyman among the members of his 
mrticular flock. They at least will 
nnd pleasure and imprQvement in 
the perusal of discourses, which 


have few other readers. 'Tlidy will 
retrace the line of argument which 
they could not*followwfth sufficient 
rapidity when it was formerly deli¬ 
vered to them from the pulpit, '^hey 
will turn to the exhortatioi^ which 
sunk deeply into their bosom, and 
rejoice to nnd an opportunity of re¬ 
considering the words, which may 
perhaps have had a momentous in¬ 
fluence upon their subsequent con¬ 
duct. Where published sermons 
appear calculated to answer either 
of these endsT, we sbonld consider it 
as the worst of pedantry to under¬ 
value or disparage them for their 
want of those qualities which they 
never pretended to possess. If the 
contents be orthodox, perspicuous, 
and forcible, some good effect at 
least may be reasonably expected to 
follow ; and a small quantity of un- 
mixed good, is, to say the least of 
it, no object of contempt The 
knowledge whioh the middling and 
lower classes of society derive 
from the published sermons of their 
Minister, may render them more at¬ 
tentive to the lessons they receive 
from Ins mouth. The amplifica¬ 
tion, the illustrations, and the infe¬ 
rences of a discourse which is deli¬ 
vered from the pulpit, will produce 
a double effect upon those who are 
roasters of the subject ; and the 
hours of domestic meditation and 
improvement, will be profitably and 
^fely employed in the study of an 
author, who can have no inducement 
to teach strange things.’* 

We conceive that*the volume be¬ 
fore us was intended to answer these 
or similar purposes; and if we can¬ 
not say that it has wholly succeed¬ 
ed, we should be still less justified 
in asserting, that it has wholly fail¬ 
ed. Several of the sermons must 
be considered as very goou speci¬ 
mens of familiar parochial in- ' 
struction,” with a view to which Mr. 
Boudier informs us, they were en¬ 
tirely composed. The second d». 
course, on the excellence of riie 
Scriptures, the eighth on the Lamb 
of God I the ninth on Constancy in 
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Prayer; Altfi tenth on tlie.gooil .S^a- 
saAritf^n; and the fifteenth on the 
,£ftami>le of Daniels appear to us to 
ibe the beat. 'From the first and the 
•th^d in this list, we gladly present 
.'tke reader with the following ex- 
tncts. * 

** Most earnestly then, and most eca- 
.iottsly do I exhort yon, tis yon value your 
salvation, and respect the word of God, tii 
jem'ck the holy Scripluves; be persuaded, 
if you have hitherto neglected this great 
duty, to commence it without delay, and 
to persevere in a solemii and affectioiuitc 
consideration of what God has revealed; 
as you believe the Scriptures, because 
tliere can be no ground of fail b so certain 
as God's word, so, having that belief, 
-.aearcb tlirm, because tlieyare the word of 
God ; because they treat of God ; and of 
that Jesus, who is the way, the tiuth, and 
the life. 

** Take, therefore, this holy book into 
your hands, open it with reverence, read 
the words of your God. You will thence 
learn what to hope, and what to fear: 
.■diat you must believe, and wliat you 
.joust do to be saved : you will find therein 
what is applicable to your particuiar case ; 
to your particulai condition : to your indi¬ 
vidual and collective wants. You will 
learn to draw aju'^t coni])aiison(al least as 

* far as your limited faculties will admit,) 
between fiail and mortal man, and an all 
powed'iil, and eternal God. 

Would you meditate on his omuipo- 
tence? read what the Fsalniist sailh, Standi 
tn awe of himye vJiabitants of the earthy 
for he spake the uord, and it uas done; 
he commanded^ and it StoodJast, Would 
you muse on the wonderful works of the 
Creation? open your Bible, read of f/g? 
I^eavens the woik (f God\s hindsy the 
moon andthatarswhich heluUhordaimd: 
read, how the very first word which the 
Creator spake dissipated the darkness, and 
enlightened the chaotic worl(V! Let there 
be /}^At,said the great GodyMndtJiere was 
Uglu^** P. «1. 

HaviogJaid before you this short aud 
.itppei&ct sketch, of some qt the -most im- 
,p.prlaut subjects oiv*>^lucli the Bible treats, 

1 wooW DOW recommend each one to 
^wer to bis own heart and conscience, 
tnis plain question: Is there any book that 

• 4»n be compared with the book of God? 

■JKon taught ‘^to meditate on 

,God,. vrf^&evereuceand holy fear ; upon 

admiral ion , i^pn histbreat- 
; upop his. premises with 
^ratitude,4hd with (kith. You are t^i^ht 


to look, up to JesHS^htist .as the Lorfl 
lifey the ^ver of sa!mtum> Here tbpn, u 
tarrorto thewicked , comfort to tlie^odly , ' 
instruction aud counsel to all. For the 
Scriptures are projitnble for doctrine* for 
reproofyfor jcorrectiouy for instruction in 
rig hteousnessy that the nutnpf GAi$i^y 6e 
perfect, thoroughly furnished uuto all 
good works, • 

What a comprehenuve volume! This 
blessed book is all-sumcient; it will fill 
yeur heads with knowledge, and your 
hearts with grace. The Scripture excites 
to holiness; it treats of another woild ; it 
opens the piospect of a glorious eternity : 
it is the pole-star which directs us to 
heaven. Ong of tbeantient fathers* very 
elegantly compares the Scripture to a gar¬ 
den, wheie ^ cvciy truth is a fragrant 
fiower, which we should wear, not in our 
bosom, but in our heart.* 

In estimatiug the value of a benefit, 
yon will naturally take into account its ex¬ 
tent, nr the measure of the advantages ypu 
receive fiom it. Wliat then must lie your 
idea ol'tlie woith of that book, Whicli con¬ 
tains every thing uecessury for you to 
know ; what must be voiir gintitude, that 
its contents have been revealed to you, 
stamped with the authority of God himseK’? 

Is it too much tlien, that you arc ex¬ 
pected Jo search the word of God ; to 
make yourselves acc|uainted with bis gra¬ 
cious dispensations P. *2^. 

The ninthsermon is on Psalm xix. 
14, and the preacher exclaims with 
equal, piety and truth : '• 

What then are the lessors which we 
should learn from this prayer of David ? We 
should learn to copy liis humility of heart, 
when v^e uddre.'^s ourselves to God in pray¬ 
er, from a cotivi. :ion that the words of our 
mouths, and the meditations of our hearts, 
will avail u> nothhg, unless they arc accept¬ 
able to our Maker. Aud, further, we should 
learn to place our whole confidence, and to 
rest our whole sufficiency in God, because 
he alone u our and Reikemer. 

If wc wptild make our pniyers ac¬ 
ceptable to God, tliey must, in the first 
place, be the genuine dictates of a heart 
l/ke David's, deeply inipresserl with its own 
unworthiness, and God’s mercy; rouscioiis 
that pardon for the nomeroos trattfgrwi, 
ona of mankind, cannot be claimed .u|K>n 
any juppo^d merit in themselves;. 
mpst be conferred as a free gift, eniapatmg 
, 49 lely the divipe goodneu. Aiftl, 


* St. Ch^soatom.' 
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•botf ali, that the only medium through 
whidi it can be obtamed, is a firm faith in 
the efficacy of Christ's atonement, and in 
his ability and will to save all those who 
u'itl^ofne unto God through him. % 

“ But let us not forget that th^rc is still 
one tli^l^ wanting, and that without this, 
ail other qualiArations are nothings they 
are even ojr sounding brass, and a tuihhng 
cymbal. Do you jisk what tins is winch 
cai ries with it so much efficacy ? It is sin¬ 
cere repentance : a repentance which con¬ 
sists, not merely in a hearty contrition for 
sins past, but the most firm and unaffected 
resolutions to abandon them in future. As 
it is impossible that a simple faith, or be¬ 
lief in the Gospel, should bp eflVctual to 
salvation, unless it be evinced by a life 
spent in conformity to its dictates; so the 
display of penitential sorrow is not repent¬ 
ance, unless it produces amendment, and 
diacovoi-s its leality by conduct not to be 
repented of. 

With these feelings, we may safely ap¬ 
proach our heavenly Father, and fall domi 
vpon our knees hffnre his footstool. Our 
prayers will then be acceptable in kis sight, 
and we may eutertam the best hopes that 
he will direct the meditations of our 
hearts:' P.119. 

« Nothing can be more certain, than 
that the efficacy of prayer depend/ chiefly 
on the spirit of devotion, which accompa¬ 
nies It. If wc would have our prayers ac¬ 
ceptable to the groat Being, to whom they 
are addressed, they must be offered ?/i 
faith, nothing donhting ; that is, our peti¬ 
tions must be made with a full belief and 
persuasion tfiat God is disposed to listen to 
tbem, provided wc ask in bis Son s name, 
and that what we ask is expedient for ns. 
Our blessed Saviour hath said, whatsoever 
ye shall ask in my name, believing, ye shall 
receive ; having acquireiL therefore, this 
faith, ash, and ye shall hSve; seek, and ye 
shall find; hfiock, and it shall be opened 
unto yon. 

** if you wonid know whether your faith 
be sound, you have a sure criterion; look 
into your life \ if you there find amend¬ 
ment ; if you there find that your faith hatli 
been followed by an arduous struggle with 
ybur evil passions and wicked propensities, 
you may then take to yourselves the happy 
assurance, that your prayers, founded on 
such a faith, will be received at the throne 
of grace. But should you discover, that 
your belief m the Gospel is not operative; 
that It does not produce the marks I have 
before alluded to, be assured, there is some¬ 
thing wrong; it is a spurions and dead 
ffiitli, which is onaccompanied by bolinesi 
Rkmembrancfr, No, 13, 


of life, or at least by earnest an|i persevef- 
iog endeavours after it; and thereforeopoiv 
that we can rest no hopes of gcceptaaqe* 
To pray to the Alnifghty, while we live Id 
a known and habitual neglect of his com- 
maudments, is to invoke a curse rather Clan 
a blessing ; for surely, there cao be no sin 
greater tlian the duplicity of affected rigli- 
*teonsne.ss and devotion; while, in our 
hearts, we are the children of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil.’* P. 127. 

The reader may feel surprised aF-a 
tor perusing these extracts,at the qua¬ 
lified terms in wdiich we haVe spoken 
of Mr. Buudivr’s success; and wc 
are verv readv to believe that there 
would hate been no ground for using 
them, if he had nut, as he infonns 
us in his preface, “ in preparing them 
for the press, made scarcely any al¬ 
terations, either in stjle, matter, or 
form.’* This information is naturally 
alarming, and the apprehensions 
which it excites are not absolutely 
groundless. Sermons for familiar 
parochial instruqtiou.'* necessarily 
contain a great deal of repetition. 
The volume is thus made longer than 
the busy can read, or the poor can 
buy ; and its contents are too diluted 
to please the palate of the studious. 
While one poition of Mr. Boudier*s 
readers may wish that he had cor- 
reeled with greater assiduity; ano¬ 
ther, and that to which he principally 
addresses himself may reasonably 
complain of want of connection and 
abridgement. For instance, there 
are three sermons on the Sacrament 
olthc Lard's Supper; they all have 
the same text, (Luke xxii, ID.) and 
are placed in consecutive order. It 
w'ill be supposed therefore, that they 
form a series of discourses; but the 
third has in fact little or no connec¬ 
tion with the two former; and repeats 
many of tlie arguments and motives 
which they had already adduced. A 
similar fault may be found wi^ two 
sermons upon the promise of the 
Comforter, and the fulfilment of that 
promise. They appear to have been 
preached at a considerable interval 
from one another, but in the volume 
before us they stand si4e by ude, 
and the resemblance between them 
G 
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toc^ great to wavraut this ap|)roxU 
matioa. * 

To tbe ^iree Sermons on the Sa- 
orament of the Lord’s Supper, vve 
have another and more important 
objection. Mr. Boudier apptars to 
lay uiiditif stress iipoiv the act of 
communicating. We say, appears, * 
because his general good sense in¬ 
duces us to believe that the error 
*i3 only in Ids terms ; in enforcing a 
most important and much neglected 
duty, he ‘uses somewhat stronger 
lauguage tliuii strict, propriety (Ic- 
mands. He tells us at page 134-5, 
that “ there is, as it. were, a magic 
in this solemnity, which in a most 
astonishing and powerful manner 
warms and refreshes the heart/’ 

You are standing on the brink of 
eternity, seize therefore on the prof¬ 
fered means of salvation, ere you are 
plunged down the precipice/' P, 2(>3. 
The term magic, in the first of these 
sentences, is deci(iedly objectiona¬ 
ble ; it is not thus that men should 
speak of the influence of tlie Holy 
Ghost. Or if tile word be only in¬ 
tended to apply to the effect of de¬ 
votion upon our hearts, we should 
say, that this eflect is brought for¬ 
ward too exclusively in Mr, Bou- 
dier s explanation of the nature and 
consequences of the Sacrament; and 
that the doctrine of Spiritual Indu- 
enceand Divine Assistance, w'hich he 
explains correctly in another place, 
ought here also to have occupied a 
more prominent station. With r^- 
&pect to the second sentence quoted 
above, can the Lord's Supper be cor¬ 
rectly termed the means 0 /salvation, 
in a sense which implies ita powev of 
preventing us from being plunged 
down the precipice'^ The Church 
baa said, that the Sacraments are 
generally necessary tosalratiuu; and 
has texned them the means of grace, 
• apd it is seldom that her words can 
be chUnged for the better. 

Id discourses whic]i are intended 
Iptr a mixed congregation, the igno- 
liBt sbotUd, above all things, be 
ifgated ag^mst relying upon exter- 
W And whenever they are 
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exhorted, as in the animated senip^ns 
before us, to come to the feast which 
has been provided for them by their 
Lord, they should also learn dislipct- 
ly ihat^.lhe promised benefits and 
blessings are suspended as U^other 
cases, upon an indispensable condi¬ 
tion, from which their attention 
should never be divtyted. W/^ith these 
brief remarks we shall take our leave 
of Mr. Boudicr; we trust that in fu¬ 
ture he will not consider himself 
hound to publish, with scarcely any 
alterations. The faults of the present 
volume ma^ be attributed wholly to 
this system; and they may be cor¬ 
rected ill another edition by an op¬ 
posite line of conduct. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Essex, May, 
1H19. By i'l J. IL Wollaston, 
B.D. F,R.S. Pp. 00. Wilkie. 
1819. 

It was an act of seasonable and 
judicious zeal in the Archdeacon of 
E^sex, to treat of the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, and of the in¬ 
terest and duty of the Clergy to use 
every lawful means of opposing 
them, at the first Visitation which 
he held after the strangb and un¬ 
becoming observalioiis which were 
hazarded on the right of the Clergy 
to petition the legislature. This 
right required no defence, nor was 
the manner in which it was disputed 
worthy to call forth the resentment 
of the Archdeacon, or to prevent 
him from arguing the question with 
the most dignified and dispassionate 
moderation. 

1 speak of tbe Church and to yon, 
my reverend brethren, as ministers of tbe 
Cburrli; and far from thinking that we 
ODght to retire and leave the contest in 
other bands, it appears to me an impera¬ 
tive duty, that we come forward as tbe 
proper defenders of religion ; tint, as en¬ 
joined by the Apostle, we earnestly con¬ 
tend for our particalar faiths and for Our 
exclusive Establishment for tbe support of 
that faith. The question^ involved in 
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wlialSre called the Catholic claima, is not 
merely political, to be diacuRsed by the 
•tatesmatj alone; and it is not aiiflicicntly 
coDSHlered in a relisrioua view, with which 
DO political expediency onaht to pnt in 
competition. Kideliiy to oiir piinciples 
I'OinpeA us to regard some of the doctrines 
of the Romisji Church as involving prac¬ 
tices repugnant to the whole sense of 
Scripture, and to tlfc worsiiip which it im 
culcatcs. DoCtiincs which lead to such 
practices cannot be matters of indiff(T- 
cncc ; the giounds on which the two 
Churches are divided, cannot be inconsi¬ 
derable, nor can the duty which attaehea 
to us, the appointed guardians of oiir re¬ 
ligion, he triding or unim^/ortaiit. We 
arc hound to counteract whatever of their 
tenets we deem unscriptural, and must 
deprecate any indulgence which may in¬ 
crease the means of propagating what wc 
conscientiously believe to be error. We 
have protesleii against tticir dogmas as un¬ 
founded, and their iites as mischievous, 
aud have separated ourselves ftoin them. 
And while they change nut, and we con¬ 
tinue sincere, it is fallacious to propose, 
as has been done, that a reunion may take 
place between us; that because in the 
belief of some articles all Christians, 
whether Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, or 
others, are agreed, all ditferencbn may 
easily bo adjusted in their religions code, 
and all may participate alike in every 
privilege under the same constitution.*’ 
P. 3—6, 

Again. 

We, the Clergy, are excluded, and I 
readily admit piopciiy excluded from a 
share in that political adnnnistfation of the 
kingdom, to which appeal must ultimately 
be made; but we arc not, therefore, nor 
ought we to be excliidodTroin making our 
representation in submissive and respect¬ 
ful, though earnest terms of the importance 
of those interests on which our legislators 
are called upon to decide; and we may 
justly persuade ourselves that there will be 
but few amoug tliem who will uot be in¬ 
clined to receive with attention, and give 
weight to the arguments of a body, so 
learned as we may safely assert the Clergy 
of this country to be, so conversant pro¬ 
fessionally with the subject in debate, and 
so well qualified to form a just opinion 
coaceroing it The professional studies of 
the Clergy are of a mixed nature. To an 
intimate knowledge of Scripture as the 
foundation of a stedfast conviction in the 
troth of our faith, we ought to add a par¬ 
ticular acquaintance with that ecclesiasti¬ 


cal polity under which we ard called to 
exercise our ministry. The former ^nablei 
us to execute the momentoud duty com¬ 
mitted to us, to feed the fiock of Christ, 
to instruct the ignorant, to correct Ihe 
^vicious, to support the weak, to fix the 
unstable, to uoconrage the patient, to 
•reprove the giinsayer and the infidel: the 
latter shews the excellency of our consti¬ 
tution, and furiiibties historical evidence of 
tiic means by which it has been established 
in its purity of doctrine and discipline;'^ 
the wi<uloni and piety of our predecessors, 
who reformed what had become corrupt, 
and restored to ps the liberty which we 
have in Christ Jesus ; the dangers to which 
we have since been exposed; and the 
salutary provisions with which the legisla- 
tuic has guarded our interests os being 
connected with the security of the whole. 
It is our duly, as ministers of the Gospel, 
and as members of our national Cliuich, 
to store onr minds with accurate and well 
digested knowledge of all these things, 
and lo endeavour so to draw the public 
mind, by attaching our separate flocks, 
through our teaching, to the established 
religion, and the blessings they enjoy under 
it, that they shall view with apprehension 
any attempt at innovation, or any further 
concessions to onr opponents.*’ P. 7 —10. 

Possessing in liimself the know¬ 
ledge, whicli he earnestly recom¬ 
mends and liberally ascribes to 
others, tile Archdeacon proceeds 
alter a cursory notice of the original 
severity of the penal statutes, and 
the gradual mitigation of that se- 
veritv, to she\r that the Homan 
Catholic claims involve matters of 
rvligiou^^ doctrine, not less than of 
civil polity. For this purpose he 
collects certain sentences from Dr, 
Delahogue’s ‘ Tractatui^de Ecclesia,’ 
which contains the substance of the 
Lectures delivered in the Royal 
College of Maynooth, and exhibits 
sutlicient proof that the sentiments 
of Roman Catholics arc at tliis day 
unaltered, especially in res|>^ct of 
the infallibility of their own Church, 
and of the exclusion of all other 
Churches from the pale of salvation. 
The Archdeaefon first quotes the 
original words of the author, by 
which he obviates the charge of 
misrepresentation, and ‘afterwards 
gives the substance of them in 

a 2 
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Engrish/by which he verniers hist 
argument familiar to all, even the 
most unlettered, who had occasion 
to attend his Visitation. 'Mierc was 
inttch good sense in thi'^ condes¬ 
cension. 

The sentiments contained in Or.. 
Oclahogue’s Lectures, as i.-> riiihtly 
argued by the Arehdeacon, lia\e 
received none of that public ccnsuri’ 
'and condemnation which has been 
inflicted wn the writiiiiis of more 
moderate Romanist^. Thov arc, 
morcocr, corr(d)oratecl b\ tlie notes 
annexed to the Rheiinisirrestameut, 
of which the edition of IdlO claims, 
in its title page, to In- appi-(j\e(l 
of by the most Rev. Dr. Tro>.'’ 
The authority of this \\*>ik is for¬ 
mally approved by Dr. fishier, tlie 
Vicar Apostolic of tlie Londijii dis¬ 
trict, and by other R<uiianists, at 
the time that Dr. Troy iiiniself would 
fain be thought to ha\e withdrawn 
his approbation. •They are, also, 
corroborated by Gandolpliv’s ” De¬ 
fence of the Aiitient railh,’* which 
after being sanctioned and rccoru- 
mended by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities at Rome, has been |)ru- 
dently suppressed by the Roman 
Catliolic authorities in Lnghmd. 
The history of these ti ansactions, 
which afl'ord the. most powerful 
proof of the inconsistency of tlicsc 
Doctors of an infaWihle C'hurch, is 
briefly gi\cn by the Archdeacon, 
and he sliicwdly concludes ; • 

‘‘ Whether they will now in principle 
avow that faith is nut to be kept with 
heretics, 1 will not pi etend to determine 
under such loose exprcssiui^and contra¬ 
diction of their sentimeiiis. but this h in 
practice to act with no fdith or siricenly 
towards us/’ P, 30. 

The Archdeacon proceeds to ex- 
amine^the conscqinaiccs, which may 
naturally be apprehended from the 
doctrines of absolutjon and confes¬ 
sion, as they are h«Id by modern 
Romanists, and it might be well, if 
the pVACtice of auricular confession 
was-srill peculiar to the Romanists, 
jand did not prevail to a very alarm¬ 


ing extent among tlie Mclhocfists, 
by w'hom the office of the confes¬ 
sor is probably conducted witli as 
little delicacy iind discretion aS in 
any age*oi' llie Cliurch. In^arguing 
on the sovereignty, aiKltL‘specft[lly on 
the inbdlduUtv of tlie Rope, the Arch¬ 
deacon ap)>oars to have itu})uted an 
ambiguity to the words of Dr. Dela- 
hog'ue, in the denial of the latter 
doctrine which thev do not contain. 

To us it seems that the MaMiooth 

% 

Professor does (lisprovo, and lliat 
other modern Romanists do deny 
the doetrim*, whicli has been held by 
some Romish, and imjiiileil hy some 
Protestant wi‘itcr>, Ihal the Pope is 
iiifilliblc ill all ca‘es: and not onlv 
when lu' sp' aKs cj ratfu(lra, iiin\ witli 
lh(‘ tacit or implied consent of the 
Cuurcli. We are aiso apprehensi\e 
that the Archdeacon has misiuter- 
pvc'ted the recpniement contained in 
“ the Ir sh Act of the 3lJd of the 
King, that Roman Catholics sliall 
declare, that if is not an Aitich* of 
thc’ir faitli, ncillu'r are flie\ recpiircd 
to behave or profess, that thc^ Pope 
is infallible,*' wlitu he iiifeis from it, 
that ‘‘ Surely a renunciation is in- 
tendcul of nil infallible authority in 
the Roman Clniich, whether in jhe 
pope or the Council.” Sucli a de¬ 
clination would iccpiire neft cudv tlie 
renunciation of an Article which is 
justly oticnsi\e to Protestants, and 
of w hich th(‘ object of the declara¬ 
tion ap[icars to be to ascertain whe¬ 
ther Papists ( 4 an or can not con¬ 
scientiously disclaim it; it would re¬ 
quire a renunciation of the very 
ground and foundation of their reli¬ 
gion, which proceeds (weakly as 
Protestants determine, but w hich ne- 
veitlude.ss in the judgment of Roma¬ 
nists does proceed) on tlie principle, 
that the Church is infallible. This 
infallibility some have laboured to 
claim to the Pope ; no Romanist can 
doubt, that it is in the Church, even 
in that Church of Rome, which he 
calls and believes to be the Catholic 
Church. In re.spect of this latter 
doefru-e, it is but too truly ob¬ 
served. 
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‘•WJicii they offer picdj'cs of forbear¬ 
ance to our Church, and of flicir renun¬ 
ciation of some of (he dortrincH, which 
hav(^ disirraceii t/u!ir own, we will not 
doubt the siiicerily of some am^ng tlicm : 
hut we SjiVt that, as Koinan ('athulics, if 
tiicy arc Jioiiest and true to their C^hiirch, 
thry are iu)| entitled to make the otU-r; 
as Roman Catholics, they have it not in 
tiieir power, whatever (heir inclination 
may be, to abide by it; as Roman Catho¬ 
lics they arc the subjects of a pow'cr, which 
n^oiously enacts implicit obedience; the 
authority of the f!iiurch is the imperious 
pnnriple, (o w'iiich every action, woid, 
and thoiurht must be subjoctr-d. While 
tlioy acknowledge this, no' protestations 
of individuals, whcllier laity or Clergy; 
no dcchiintioiis, even of piihlic bodies and 
universities, however foiinal and cxjdicit, 
are of any avail, they have no foicc, no 
aiiflioiity, no sanction; of the pretensions 
of the Church not one jot or one tittle has 
evei been annulled, or the great pi inciple, 
on which they arc founded, lu tlie least 
disclaimed.” P. ;i8. 

The ]>1ansihle ariiuinent for eon- 
ression, which is derived from the 
improving iihendify of the nge is 
put in a eieur and the Arch¬ 

deacon fears, that it iiuiy he’said of 
fliis age and luUioii willi the Roman 
historian ; Vera rertini ^ ocabiihi ami- 
smms; ** <lpatll^ has assumed tiie 

name of eandoitr; indifierenee is 

^ * 

eiilled lihcni!it\.” The practical 
ad\ocates» of concession on the 
QTotitid of libel aiilv would do well 
to ealciilale the extent to which their 
pioj>osed measure is to be carried, 
and to remember that “ the conces¬ 
sion which admits ih.c Papist, must 
be made to persons of every other 
sect and persuasion, provided they 
also can be represented as peace- 
alile imbjects, and i-aiinot be accused 
of disloyalty or sedition.’' Admit 
the Papist, and the Jew, and the 
Atheist cannot be excluded. P. 41. 

A morose and cynical observer 
of men and manners would probably 
object to the flattering picture which 
the Archdeacon has drawn of the 
zeal with which persons of a certain 
rank undertake the siipcrintendaiice 
of the principal societies of the day, 
of the general interest which is taken 
in questions of religion, and even of 


the manner in which the 'doctrines 
taught from the pulpit “ nve more 
scrutinized than they were within the 
memory of most of us.’' These sen¬ 
timents indicate at least the cordial 
henevolcnci; of him who entertains 
them: it is enotigh for us to hope 
that the favour of the great may be 
directed Avhithersoever it is deserved, 
and that the scrutiny of sermons uia\ 
be conducted with discretion ; that 
religious professions inavbe sincere, 
and that religious zeal may be ac¬ 
complished in the consummation of 
what IS good; that the divine bless¬ 
ing may be poured upon the seed 
which is sown, and tliat in the dav 
of the Imrvebf, the labourer may not 
be found to have toiled in vain. In 
the following statement the most 
pnuleiit will concur with the most 
benevolent of men. 

Wliile I assort then, that there is a 
radic.d leiigioiis principle, the natural 
glow til of this happy country, I would 
draw the oaiiiobt attention of the labour- 
015 in the field to the proper culture of it. 
It will degenerate and wither away; it 
will luxuriate and be debased; or it will 
yield under God’s blessing its proper fruit 
and nourishment to the soul, according to 
the skill with which it is dressed and tend¬ 
ed. It is not siithcient that it grow ; it 
must be planted in the proper soil, engraft¬ 
ed, rloarod, and pruned. The very feeling 
of religion leads to the Meeting liouse, if 
we point not the way to the Ciiiircb ; the 
stronger the feeling and the more open the 
heart to impression, the more likely is it 
to be led into error and CDtliusiasm.'* P« 
49. 

The Charge concludes with some 
notices, suited to the occasion, con¬ 
cerning the necessary reparations of 
Chiirclies, and the intended paro¬ 
chial Visitations of the Archdeacon. 
If these visitations are conducted 
in the same spirit as breathes 
throughout the Charge, they can 
hardly fail of producing the best 
effect. To .all who consider that 
the Homan Catholic chiims is a re. 
ligious as well as a political question, 
and that it cannot adequately be dis¬ 
cussed without a reference to the 
doctrines of the Romanists wc would 
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recommcird this Charge, and also a 
pamphlet entitled “ The Dangers 
with whichVireat Britain and Ireland 
are now menaced by the demands 
of 4risli JRoinan Calliolies, shown 
and pioved from Authentic Docu- 
meats. 


77ic G» eat Salvation, or an Appeal 
to MimsUrial Fidelity. Dis¬ 
courses delivered to the Parish¬ 
ioners oj Middle anel many others. 
On Sunday, June *20, Ittlt). By 
T. Wood, A.B. late Scholar of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
on Resigning his Curacy. 31 pp. 
Hulbert, Shrewsbury. 1019. 

Thesk Discourses are entiib'd to a 
greater degree of notoriety than tiiey 
have hitherto eiijoxcd. The rno>t 
serious eliarges against the hierar¬ 
chy, and the priesthood in general, 
are made to r<st, as our readers 
have lately seen, upon the e\idence 
of farewell seinions. The following 
Hpecimeii is now submitted to the 
public, as a sample of the ordinary 
style and sentiments of those who 
hope to floiirish in the pages of the 
historian, under the lille of the 
Ejected Ministers of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

The contents of, the }>auiplilet 
may he di\ided into two parts ; 1st. 
The doctrine Avhicli is preached bv 
Mr. Wood, and many others; and, 
2dly, The peculiar circumstances of 
his own persecution. Before we 
proceed to present a summary of the 
former, the first sentence of the 
Preface must be submitted to the 
reader’s consideration. 

'‘The Sermons herewith presented to 
the public as the tarewcil Discourses of 
the late Curate of Middle, were prepared 
for the pulpit under circumstances of pe- 
cnliar hnrry, agitation of mind, aud that 
poignan^ of grief to the fii'cliugs of nature 
whicli is usually felt in any rase wlieie a 
laithful Minister judges liiinself to be called 
upon by the jierinissivc providence of un- 
erring wisdom, to separate himself from a 
among whom be cannot but observe 


there are those who are hungering fiind 
tliiiAting for tlie ‘bread of life,* aud the 
‘ waters of salvation,^ as well as those who 
‘ have tasted that tlie Lord is grarirpis/ 
This ^xp||iiiation of facts seenu'd neces* 
sai N by w'uy of apology on the par^ of the 
Publisher, for connecling his nani^with 
• exhoitations aud uppeal, in the pi-c[)ara- 
tion of wliieii (for the purpose staled in 
the title pii;:c) lie has fteely availed him¬ 
self of such assistance from the writings of 
appiovcd Theologians as lay in his way, 
and as this case of perturbed liuny seemed 
to present to his notice.*’ P. 3. 

This iiiCnHluction furnishes us 
with a kcv#to one of the mys¬ 
teries Avith which the pamphlet 
l.as perplexed us, viz. to the very 
remaikable variety in the preacher s 
style. At times he aa rites, as he 
has written above; and all the pa¬ 
ragraphs of this deseri|)tion are evi- 
tlently original. At other times his 
inouniiig is intelligible, aud his ex- 
jiressions are grammatical for seve¬ 
ral successi\e sentences. Tlie for¬ 
mer wc may fairly attribute to his 
‘‘ perturbed hurry" and “ poignancy 
of grieiy* and ihehitti'r to Iun “ap¬ 
proved iheoiogians.'* 

Ills lii'sl text is from Ileb. ii. 1, 
2 and 3 ; and, by Avay of aAoiiling 
all uiineci'ssarv approuelics to uni¬ 
formity, this text forms the eoiicRi- 
sion instead of the comiavncemeiit 
of Ills paragraph. lie proceeds to 
remind his eoiiiiregation of “ the 
things that tluy have heard’* from 
him. I. They lia\c heard “ that 
man is fallen and involved in ruin ;*’ 
and they are as'^iired lluit “ no one, 
jirofessing himself a Christian of the 
Church siiouhl presume to oppose 
the Protestant scriptural doctrine 
<d'man’s total ruin and helplessness 
through sin.’* II. They have heard 
that they must be born agitiu. 

“ That you may not deceive yourselves 
by erroneous suppositions on ttiis point, 1 
will merely ask, can any one suppose him¬ 
self to be regenerate and born of the holy 
spirit of God, while he never gave any 
evidence thereof by renouncing the devil, 
the world, or the desh, by believing the 
articles of the Christian faith in the scrip¬ 
tural sense of faith, or by walking in God's 
commaudmeots acoordiug to his booodcii 
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fluty^ Hear, I pray you, the following 
scriptures, describing regeneration in the 
plainest language. ‘ Whatsoever is born of 
God nverromcth the world,’ ‘ whatsoever 
is botii of God sinneth not.’ For lu^tejice, 
can Ibis bo said of every one mat calls 
bimself by the name of Ciirist ? You know 
it cannot.” P.7, 

III. They have heani that bv 
the deeds of the law shall no flesh 
be jiistifled in God's sight.* IV, 

'* That a perfect and complete sal¬ 
vation is bestowed on all that be¬ 
lieve in Christ." V. " Another of 
the (mills you hav<* heard is, that 
witlioiit holiness no inaft shall sec 
the l.ord.” Hut (he obvious objec¬ 
tion to this doctrine, on acc<»unt of 
its inconsistency v\ ith the preceding 
arliclc, is thns refuted— 

** Are you, niy dear hearers, trno be¬ 
lievers in Jesus (•Inisl? Then are \ou de¬ 
livered fiom that power and dominion of 
flin which once reigned in you. You de¬ 
light III holiness, and through Christ 
strengthening yon, aic enabled in some 
nieavure patiently to bring forth its frmts 
in your life and conversation.” P. 9. 

The things that ha\c been heard 
being thus set loiili, Mr. Wood pro¬ 
ceeds to enforct; the necessity of 
" taking heetl to them." For this 
purpose he requires his flock, l&t. 
To search the Scriptures; and, 
2dlv. To near the word, lie pro¬ 
ceeds in the following terms— 

“ Do you ask me, upon what sort of 
preaching arc we to attend ? 1 answer— 

The preaching of theOoqiel: and let me 
beseech you, niy dear hearers, to give this 
advice its due weight -seek a ministry 
where you may have the opportunity of 
attending to the things which you have al¬ 
ready heard, viz. the dociniics that Chiist 
sets before you. Wherevei Ibc Gospel is 
preached these doctrines w ill not be passed 
over slightly. The Gospel literally signi¬ 
fies GOOD NEWS, or a GOOD Mr.BSAGi:: 
and such is the exact meaning of the word 
Gospel in that language wherein the New 
Testament was originally written. And 
the reason is, because forgiveness of sins 
and eternal salvation, by means of fiiith in 
the blood and righteousness of Christ, are 
the topics it peculiarly sets fortli. There¬ 
fore, salvation by Christ must alwa> s be 
made a leading feature in the discourses 


you hear; or, this being not flic,case, you 
have a right to say, * the Gospel is not 
preached.’ And 1 would not ^dviie you, 
my brethren and friends, to attend at any 
place of worship, where the doctrine of 
our redemption by the Son of God is ffot 
thus faitiifidly dispensed from the puipit. 
Do you ask—What! Are we to leave our 
‘parish church? This is indeed a very deli¬ 
cate subject to be spoken of by a Minister 
of the Etabiishcd Chinch-—by me, who 
will by no means give way to any man in,, 
attachment to the doctiiucs and services 
of the established eommiinion, believing 
it- basis to be the woid of unerring trntli, 
and its liturgy alike senptuialand unrival¬ 
led. But tlie question is of iirportance, 
and therefore 1 will endeavour to answer 
It. 1 will divest iny.sclf for a moment both 
of attaciiment niul prejiidiee, and by the 
glare of God give you iny thoughts with a 
view to please niy Makei, whether you are 
pleased or otherwise. But, Jet me realize 
the solemn hour of death, when my heart 
and my flesh shall fail,and tlie tiemendous 
day ot judgment, when you and 1 must ap¬ 
pear betoie the searcher of all hearts. With 
these aw'ful realities iu view, what is the 
advice my conscience bids me offer? If is 
this, Hear the Gospel of Christ without 
niixtiiic of enoi if vot ca'N, If tlic glory 
be departed from one church, seek it in 
another; and if you cannot find it there, 
go lor it WlIEUESOEtER IT IS TO BE HAD, 
What! become dissenters, say you ? Let 
me answer this question as an orthodoK 
Minister of tiiat Church to which 1 esteem 
it an honour to belong. ]f you can hear 
notiling from the pulpits mound you, but 
siicli doitiiticas the Church of England 
calls ^Miercsy and false doctiine,” Go 
wlieie you can hear the truth preached, 
because your souls are at stake. But, 
al'ove all, if you attend where Christ is 
preached, (as it is your duty to do,) pray 
that the Holy Spirit may enalile you to 
PROFIT by what you hear, wliich in a pa¬ 
rish ciiiirch or chapel will be to flic same 
etfectin the {Milpit us in the leading-desk. 
The one and the other will not be con¬ 
tradictory, but both will hold out to you 
salvation by grace, tbroiigli faith in Jesus 
Christ.” P. l.i. 

Upon (his long extract we have 
only to observe, that the man who 
can refer to Bishop Horsley in sup¬ 
port of these opinions, is possessed 
of a degree of assurance which 
would be envied at the Old Bailey. 
In another note on this passage, at 
the end of the pamphlet^ we are 
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fold-that, the venerable Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry also deliver¬ 
ed a Chai^»e in 1(^10, in defence of 
the opinion suggested, that defec¬ 
tion from the established commu¬ 
nion ib assignable, in a great degree, 
to tin! absence of zeal* and fidelity^ 
that is but too manifest, as well in' 
the discourses, as in the deportment 
of many auiong the parochial cler- 
11 is obvious that this sentence 
is not taken from “the appro\ed 
theologians r a«d it is equally cer¬ 
tain that the facts alleged do not 
rest upon approved evidence. The 
Charge of the respected prelate, as 
may easily be supposed, was ot aa 
import directly contrary to that 
which has been assigned to it by 
Mr, Wood- 

We proceed to notice those por¬ 
tions of the work which allude to 
the causes of Mr. Wood’s resig- 
natiou. In the Preface the follow¬ 
ing luminous staU*nicnt is all that 
appears upon the subject. 

Wliatever opinions may be enter¬ 
tained in the absence, of collect informa¬ 
tion, with respect to the Preacher’s <le- 
parture from a Cuiacy calculated to pre¬ 
sent to bis attention opportunities for 
frequent and extensive usefulness, or in 
allusion to tlie means recommending to 
him the expediency of such a measure, be 
feels a conscious, conviction, (the balm of 
all his woes) that as a Clergyman of the 
Church of England it i»and ever has been 
the leading object of his pursuit to ^ do 
the work of an Evangelist, and make full 
proof of bis ministry,’ as a sincere friend 
to her interests and constitution. He is 
aware that in reference to these topics, it 
is somewhat the character of the age (and 
as much among the professedly religious as 
others) to misconceive and to misbelieve 
the truth. He is, however, not much dis¬ 
concerted at this incidental evil, knowing 
that ‘ offences mystcomc.’” Pref. p. iv. 

Tovtards the close of his after¬ 
noon discourse, the preacher recurs 
to the same topic, and says, 

I have stood up in (his pulpit for five 
yean and three months in constant siic- 
have preached to you iu that 


time nearly four hundred Sermtns^, in 
which I have endeavoured to declare * all 
the Counsel of God and your own con¬ 
sciences tell you in the picsonce of n heart- 
Hearfliing (rod, that I have set befotc*your 
eyes tlieeevccllcncics of the Christian Ue- 
iigion, as much in a blameless und 
conversation, as by a constant adherence 
to Bible and Church of Engkmd Divinity. 
Be it known to you, tjien, bretlu'cn, that 
niy preaching and Christian example (how'- 
soever von mav have disregarded the one 
or the other, or both,) if you repent not, 
will ere long bear witness against yon: 
And * T take yon to record this day, that 
I am pure fioiu the blood of you all.'” 
P. 27. 

Before f sum up niy address, saying, 
for the last time, beloved, farewell, I have 
a word to offer in reference to the re¬ 
markable circumstance that I resign my 
.sacred charge into the hands of that Right 
Reverend Prelate under whose high sanc¬ 
tion 1 became resident Minister on]> 
twenty months ago; I would refer to the 
topic in but few words, and hasten (rom 
it speedily, notwithstanding that an allu¬ 
sion to the incident seems to me to be 
needful. Should any one ever observe, 
^ your late Minister remained among you 
but a short period after the decease of 
his prc(|ecessor, and why was he induced 
to leave you in so little timer’—Was any 
thing w'rong in Ins sentiraents or his con¬ 
duct P’ It will, 1 think, be honestly 
owned on your part, that your Minister 
now about to take the larewell glance at 
his beloved congregation, iii additioil to 
an unwearied endeavour to ^ labour in the 
word and doctrine’ to the utmost of his 
ability, and often beyond liis peisonal 
strength, (pursuing assiduously the various 
offices of the Christian Ministry even to 
a degree lliat could scarcely be justified 
in the exercise ^of a sound discretion,) 
and at all times manifesting tiie excellen¬ 
cies of the doctrine he prcaclied to us by 
a suitable d< portmciit, lias not yet escaped 
the misciiicfs of reproach and ill-will f :— 


* For a period of nearly three years 
after that the preacher became assistant 
Curate to the late Mr, Heigbway, Uie 
evening Sermon was omitted. Tiiis grant 
on the part of the parishioners had been 
consented to, in consideration of Mr. 
H.’s extreme infirmity of body, about the 
year 1812/’ 

f « 1 Kings xxi, 8—14, Matt v. 11. 
1 Peter li, «3/’ 
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according to tlie examplt! ol' ins IViast<r 
helms been man of sorious and 4»c- 
quaigted with grief,* and for the saUo'ol' 
peace of mind and more general gfiefuTnefis 
he goes, jwhere, as he trusts, Ins message 
as thef mbassador of Christ, will be more 
thankfully received; praying (as I think 
yon have bad reason to judge from the 
general tenor of tTie discourses you have 
lately heard) that the sin of his adver> 
saries may ^ not he laid to their charge,’ 
but that God would ‘ forgive his enemies, 
persecutors, and slanderers, and w'oiild 
turn their hearts.' " P. i'.t. 

The cirtMinisttini'cs urnicr wliicl) 
these sermons we re pu iu lied, had 
been eomniunicateii to it- before \\*‘ 
perused them ; but v.e t.U nk \\v can 
defy tile uniniliated reader to I'X- 
trart an\ aceurali* iiifortiiation from 
the passages tlijl ha\e iveiii ex¬ 
tracted ; and vet eofjt..iii e\e)v 
thing: that hears upon the subp'et. 
They talk of “ the periiii-'-*ive Pro¬ 
vidence of nnerriig \Nisdom.” 'I’Iion 

• 

that '"in the ahKvnrc of cor- 

rrct informntjcnf" so'ue ini>coueep- 

tioiis mav ariS(’. 'FIicn a^snit' ns, 

on the lirst u«ithoril\, that jMi\ 

Wood has nt'vi'r I’.iiled to set “ a 

Christian example.’’ Tliex deelare, 

that he thinks it uili In- lioiKstlv 

« 

ownftd ‘‘ by liis \ieepin:; lieareis,” 
p IV, “ that he has miiiiifested 
the r\ccllcncr of the doch*ines lit* 
preached by a suitable deport- 
iiient.’’ Vm' I'-ain llial he has ad- 

• MONTHLY 

Socifty for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

At a Special General Meeting of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, held on the 29th No¬ 
vember, 1819;—Present, their Lord- 
ships the Bishops of London, Lin 
coin, Bangor, Carlisle, Kly, Chester, 
Gloucester, Peterborough, umJ Laii- 
daff. Lord Kenyon, Occ. t'ce. 

Xhe Secretary read from the Mi¬ 
nute Book of the Committee for 
Correspondence with the Diocesan 
and District Committees, the follow¬ 
ing Report:— 

Remembranckr, No, 13. 


versaries whom he is anxious to 
pardon ; and it hiuy be readily sur¬ 
mised, that they have accusations 
against him which lie is not anxioTis 
to answer. The simple and uii- 
.adorned trutli is, that Mr. Wood 
hud been prosecuted in the Eccle¬ 
siastical Court, and that he re¬ 
signed his Curaev rather than de-. 
fend the suit. Respecting his inno¬ 
cence or his guilt we pretond not to 
decide ; it is certainly possible that 
he may have fieon prevented from 
defciuiing liimseif by an apprehen¬ 
sion of the expenses wliich he must 
uicur. Blit in this case, he ought 
cither to have left the .subject ui> 
tomhed, or to have catered i’ully 
into the char-:;es, and sliev. ii tueir 
falsehood. Tile eip'.ivoeal situation 
til w'lieli lie MOW must stand, ren¬ 
ders liiiu, ii* innocent, an olijee* of 
L'.ie it CO umi'-eration. Ifguilty, he 
tnav bereinlndcd, that wdicn he nc\t 
shrill liiink jiroper to put coni- 
pl.lints, ol' lliv* (UpovLmeat of the 
CU'i’gy into the nioutli of the ILshop 
of Ijcliiield, it will be advisable to 
introduce an aileration in his dates, 
and to say, that the Charge w’as 
di livereti in 1820. Tlie recommen¬ 
dation to forsake the Church will 
then be made periectly intelligible ; 
and our readers may be sjiared all 
farther coirtmenfeh upon the sub- 
jeet. 

— % . ■— 
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“ ‘ The Committee fur Correspondence 
with thoDioce^an and DistrictCoinniittec!!, 
having cousidered, with the attention due 
to its importance, the matter in reference 
luidev the resolution of the 2d of Novem¬ 
ber, bog leave to subniii to the Genoi'al 
Board, tJiat fliev had Hiv stores of the So¬ 
ciety amply fiirnislied with defencesayainst 
the designs of those who eiidcavonr to pro¬ 
pagate Atheism and Infidelity amongst ns, 
as siicii designs have been licietofore ear¬ 
ned on; blit that ot»late the modes of at¬ 
tack having been for the most part changed, 
as wp|l with regard to the parties assailed, 
as to the instniineuts of assault,^ a vhnilar 
change in the means of defence is iadispeo- 
sably required. 

** ^ It is not thei^fore so murh against 
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the ipecious atU and arguments ot' the ling, and the peril to the souls of thousands 
Sceptic, adJressed as ft)rmerly to the mid- so imminent, as to demand from the Soci- 


dle and higher ranks, and to them almost 
exclusively, (tliougli these arc nut to be 
lost sight of, in the measures to be adopted 
by the Board,) that we havt at tins time, 
principally to provide. The peculiar and * 
more pressing danger of the moment arises 
from a didusive circulation, amougst the 
lowerclasscs,ofshort tracts, winch, however 
Otherwise to be despised, aie but too well 
calculated, by bold fallacies and biasphe- 
inous assertions, to shake the taith of the 
ignorant and uninformed^ and by an i>u- 
ceasing repetition of attacks in daily and 
weekly numbers finally to overthi.iw itj 
aud to these the attention of the Commit¬ 
tee has been more parliciilatly ihreeted. 

“ ‘ Witli respect lo tin* fiust tne ('oui- 
mittee aic of opinion, tint great go'd iray 
be effected, by an incicascd circubtion of 
many valna!)lc Tiacts, now on the list of 
the Society’s books, and tliat sucii mcioaM tl 
circulation may reasonably be ev]H‘('to(l 
from the Chiisliun zeal of membe-s ni cvt'rv 

w 

part of the country ; but they al o sidmut 
that it is de.nrable to«^)roniot^ a still iMdcr 
dispersion of the.^'e and similar pieces,— h) 
a reduction of the picscnt pneis,—by an 
immediate notice to Dotrict Conimitrres 
of such reduction,—and by a cail upon 
them tofurthei, by Special jMeetings or 
otherwise, tlic most extended distiibution 
in their p(;v or. 

^ Your Committee, however, appre¬ 
hend, that when all this iias been done, and 
and all these means liave been most actively 
and usefully applied, much will still rmiaiii 
to be done ; and the most effectual means 
of counteraction will sttU be found wanting; 
as, in the opinion of joiir ( onimittee, Ihe 
alarming evils of this frightful crisis can 
only he succesfifnlly met, in many cases, 
by the prompt application of rcim dies, 
perhaps as noved as the mischief, wJmdi 
calls for them; adapting Iheroselves to the 
varying aspects, under wUioJi if may from 
time to time appear ; and especially so far 
accommodated to the parties, for wliose 
benefit th^ are designed, as to insure their 
acceptance, and give the mofit reasonable 
promise of relief. 

*With remedies of this description 
the Society’s stores, as might naturally be 
expected, are at present nnprovided; and 
it is feared, aaiiet, from its character and 
coostitation, in a groat vlegree ever remain 
•o; inasaKtch as the poison is circblated^ 
in a foriw^d manner, in wbicli, according 
to its im)nltjniiriir of proceeding, or by any 
4»fits aectiatomed* organs^ the SMiety can* 
not offexAe antidote. 

“ ‘ Yli^Committee feel, Imwcvcr, the 
ttagnitnde of the mischief to be .so appal- 


cly (or Promoting Christian Knowledge 
every prd^ticable exertion, ;»nd to justify 
almost any departure from its * (\t;dinary 
habits, wdiich shall not actually compro¬ 
mise Its character, or endanger its consti¬ 
tution. With this feeljjig, therefore, they 
call upon the (ieucr.d Hoard, to do all in 
its powei, under these reservations, to slay 
the nioial plague, which, though like its 
antitype in the natiiial world, of rare oc¬ 
currence, and they linmbly tiusl, by the 
divine merev, of shoit continuance too, 
would like It, il nncheikfd by pioper anti- 
<1- sweep luillioiis to dcstiuetion in it.s 
co^M^e. 

“ ‘ The (’onuiiiltee, tlirrefuic, liiially 
submit to tlie lietioral Hoai»l tluir earnest 
!u»pe, that a Special Cwrnmiltee may be 
apjiomtod, with the. fiilhst di'^cretiunary 
povM'is tuitetl to meet the exigence of this 
e\lrai‘rdin.\ty ctisi'-, with a h commenda- 
tiuu that li.ev immediately ereape in the 
mo>t active di'^triluifion f»f the above-mon- 
tioiK'd woik', on the li'-t of llie Socieiv, 
and of such ^niall sin::)c .slue I riaelv^ and 
other tempoiary piccis, not Iiaiing a claim 
to a permanent pUcc on the Soeietj s cata¬ 
logue, m.iy in then Jtid,.MUMit iieiitiid 
fin* tin. pui(»o*e; tlial they have authority 
to athi to thoir nurnbLT, and to call i.pnn 
the public foi contributions, in a.fl of then 
designs; an! that the Society do eiKou- 
lag'' till' fonuritj(m ofa fund, for rh( ^e in. 
pmt ii.t t»b)c< ts, bv placing at the 

di'-pc^al of Mich Conur.itti e.’” 

‘‘ Whereupon the Society* taking info 
consideration the mtciesting ;cm‘ inipoi lint 
particular^ contained m tlie Repoil \.l‘ 
their (h)mrMttee, 

('nunnnoufihf a^revii to a lopt aud do 
what Is llieuiu coiiiauied, eoucuinug with 
them m all particu'ais. 

“ Also, that Ihe .Spcci.il Committee, for 
the purposes stated in the Report, rio eon* 
s’st of the picsenl Committee turCoires- 
pondtnee, with the addition of the Stcie- 
taiy(the Rev. Dr. Ga'ikin,) the Reverend 
I^rearhcrs of the three Inns of Court,-—the 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray's Iim,— 
the Rev. Incumbents of St. James’s, St. 
George’s, and St. Martin’s, Westminster, 
the Dean of Westminster, and the Christian 
Advocate of Cambridge. 

** Tliat there be a (^mmittee of Siiperiii- 
tendence, consisting of hU Grace the Arch- 
^ bishop oi' Canterbury, President of the 
Society, the Bishops of London and Lin¬ 
coln, and the Bishop of Peterborough, 
Margaret Professor ofDivinity, Cambridge, 
and the Bishop of Landaff, KegiDs Profes¬ 
sor of Divinity, Oxford. 

Tliat tlie powers of the Special Com-_ 
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mittce do last for a twelve month, and 
then expire, unless revived by the Board. 

That the Special (Committee do make 
Reports of their Proceedings, from tipie to 
time, as occasion shall require, dhd 

“ '"yiat the Thanks of tins Board be re¬ 
turned to the fa)rd Bisliop of London, fur 
his attentionrfo the business of the Meeting. * 
** The Special iJigtimittee hold their Meet- 
ings at the Society's iVo. 5, HartUti's 

huildingSf liolboyn, to wliom all Communi¬ 
cations are to he addressed^ and Inj whom 
Contributions arc received, as well as at 
Messrs, Goslings' and Co, Flcet-Streetf on 
account of the yrertsurcr. 

“ AUDRLSsTO THr, PUiil.lC. 

\t a time when the eneinus of (^hns- 
tiauity arc employed <ii disseminating the 
poison of BUsphemy and Inlidehly to an 
nniMiiilU'led extent, Thk Sociktv ior 
PUOMOTING Chiiishan K^o\\ I.EDGIC Con¬ 
sider It tl.cn peculiar diity to call into 
action all tlic means witliiu tiicii power to 
arrest the pi ol;i css of the evil. Upon tin- 
niji'iiiltule of that evd they deem it nnne- 
co,.s,iiy to ducll. 'I'lic siffus oJ the tunes 
are, m thcuisclvis sutneienlly .liaiinin^. 
But the suece*>'., wlueh. under the biessun; 
of I'rovidctK.e, lias for nioiu ilian a eenttiiv 
attemied the Idhoui^ of the Socictj iii tin. 

cause, uive^ them the assurance 
that, now iti the liniii of peiil, llieir apiieal 
To llm attention ot the IMihhc will not be 
made in vain. 

Wiliiout a "ciural Lo-o,.erali'jji, how- 
ever, ol the liiemis td Can i^iiaiiiJv, tlic c\* 
ciFioi)' of th ■ Soeu ly, ti eolieelivc body 
will 1)0 piodue^ne oi a comparatively 
eoatined and t>aitial bt iielit. I pon then 
own p.iit, tin* Society have not hecii inac¬ 
tive. Daeciiiii' their'ttlti‘iilioii in toe tiisf 
Mi^la'.jee to tin relisioiis works aiitM iv 
on loeir list, liiey have pnldislied in tiie 
most popular foim, and at vciy lednctd 
prices, .si'cli as appcau^l to tmoii best cal¬ 
culated to clic( k the ;;iowtli oi' inelijiion. 
The e.vtraonlinaiy ilemaml for lacp.e Tract.' 
wliicli may be anticipated, joined to the 
reduction of prices which his taken place 
will, of necessity, lit attended with much 
ndditioiial expcncc. This cxpeiict:, how¬ 
ever, the Society (although Ihcii revenue 
has not, in general, exceeded the calls 
which have been made upou them) arc 
aiixion.s to meet out of tbeir'ordinary 
funds. 

But as tin* fovins wliich Infidelity has 
now assumed are novel, and peculiar, the 
Society have also thought it iKiccssary to 
vary in some ili*giee, their ordinary modes 
'Ot'operatifBi. A Committee has therefore 
berti appointed for the s))eckil purpose of 
nearclinig foi other Tracis, not at picsent 
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on tlic Society’s List, of opening oew 
channels for distribution, an^ ofacircalat- 
insr, at the Iowe.st ptiees, such other Trart* 
ami Papers, as may be called fortli by tlie 
occasion, and may appear to tbem best 
suited to the exigency of the moment. 
And it is proposed by the means of this 
Cuiiiniittce, to extend to tlie Public at 
lurue, those advantagea of piiichaae and 
distribution which have hitherto been con* 
fineil to the Members of the Society, and 
cvciy facility will be afforded by the Com- 
nMttce in Tendon, and by the Diocesan andj 
District Committees in the country, to al 
those pious and veil-disposed persons, whe' 
tlier Members of the Society or not, who 
may be desirous of giving to these Tracts 
that effective circulation,which it is the espe- 
eul object of theSoeiety to obtain, tn order 
to Cciiry into effect these extended opera¬ 
tions, the Society have already appro- 
piiated The sum of i’looy from their gene¬ 
ra! fund to fills specific oliject. And they 
look confidently to the fruiids of Chris- 
tMuity tor hU(-!i coidi.d and zealous aid, as 
non eii.ihle tiieni to give the fullest effect 
to liieir endeavours. They tmsi, that they 
shall be asM'ted b;.* the powerful and the 
aclive in tlic d'ffusion of these salutary 
publication'*, thioiigii all parts of the coun¬ 
try ; and that, in every place where the 
VI old ot God slial! be assailed, the weapons 
also of defence may bo at hand, to repel 
tlie. attacks of the Blaspucmer They 
tiii.st that, fiom tlic pioua and the wealthy, 
tiu'y "hall Itmi that liberal assistance, which 
such extensive measures will require; and 
Ihd-, while tliey aic engaged in the anxious 
defciiee of all that is sarred, and dear to 
( hiistiaris, Ihoir exertions will not be al- 
loyved to laiiguislP, tor ihe want of due co- 
opeiaUon and support. 

,77ic undi niinthoued Tracts which arc al- 
I'l'udy on the Societys (Jutaloguey hate 
hien ivu.’oed m price us Jallows : 
lA\slie'.s short and easy Melimd with s. d. 

the Deists.. 3 

IjCsIio's T|;iith of Christianity *Ie- 

monstrated . 5 

Bishop Poiteus’s Evidences of the 
Truth of Ctinstiamty, bound. ... 0 ti 

Ditto, hatj-bound .. (I 4 

Bishop Home's Letter to Adam 

Smith .O 

Bishop Watson’s Apologv for the 

Kible.../..0 g 

Bishop Gibson’s liircc Pastoral Let¬ 
ters on IiifiiWity, 3d. eachj or to¬ 
gether . 6 

Lord Lytteltoifs Ob.servations on 
the Conversion of 8t. Paul .... 0 4 
Bisliop Sherluck s Trial of tire Wit¬ 
nesses 04 
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** DONATIONS TO THF FPKCIAL HJND. 


Sir R Peel, Bai t. 

50 

0 

** His Grnce tbc Archbishop of 

£ 

s. 

Kev. N. Ellison, Bal. Col. 

10 

0 

Canterbury.. 

100 

0 

William Lloyd, Esq. 

.*» 

0 

The Lord Bishop of London .... 

50 

0 


1 

1 

TIk Lord Bishop of Duilmm .... 

100 

0 

Kov. (). b Oyly. 

5 

0 

The Lord Bishop of U lurlie^tci. 

.^0 

0 


5 

0 

The Loid Bishop of Liiicohr .... 

:io 

0 

L. Powell, Lvq. 

5 

0 

The Lord Bsdiop ot . 

i!5 

0 

Rev. G. .Shejilierd.. 

5 

0 

The Lord Bisliop of Hereford.... 

JO 

0 

Rev. T. Rennell... 

5 

0 

The Lord Hidtop of St. Asapli ... 

50 

0 

Rev. C. Lloyd. 

5 

0 

Tile Lotd Bi.sliop of Ely. 

r.o 

0 

Master of tiie Rolls. 

20 

0 

riie Lord Bishop of Cficstcr .... 


0 

The Earl Brownlow . 

50 

0 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

:}{) 

0 

Lord Viscount Sidmoiith. 

50 

0 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough 

25 

0 

'/’he Earl of J jverpool... .. 

too 

0 

The IjOrd Bishop of Lmi^aff. 

ao 

0 

The Right Hon. Charles Manners 



Tile Loi d High Chancellor of Eng- 



Sutton, Speaker of the House of 



land... 

loo 

0 

Cnniitiivns .. 

52 

10 

Tlie I.iord Kenyon... 

50 

0 

T. W. Beaumont, Esq. M.J*. 

20 

0 

The Earl of Shaftesburv. 

50 

0 

The ('Imncellor of the Exchequer 

21 

0 

C. S. Strong, Esq.... 


0 

The Dean of Lincoln.. 

21 

0 

L. H. Petit. F.sn 

21 

0 

VV*>)»li T.'in. ....... 

105 

0 

The Veiy Keveiend The Dean of 

t 

Geo!i.e (jipps, Esq. M.P. . .... 

10 

0 

Chester . 


0 

Ml' Jacomb... 

2 

u 

Rer. Dr. M^ordswortli .. 

10 

0 

Stephen Gaseler, Esq. 

5 

0 

Miss E. Trevenen ,. .. 

‘.'0 

0 

i'rancis Wight wick, Esq 

5 

5 

Joshua Watson, Esq. 

50 

0 

Hon. and Rev. R. Cust. 

5 

0 

Rev. H. H. Noiris. , ^ 

Jo 

0 

Kev. W. H. Coleridge 

1 

0 

Hon. Mj. Jnstiee Paik. 

1^0 

0 

Niclioia^ Blown, Es(j. 

5 

0 

Hon. Mr. Justice Richardson_ 

10 

10 

N. B Edmoiistoiie, Esq. 

5 

0 

Rev. W. R. Lyal)., 

5 

0 

Fianeis Llovd, Esq. 

5 

0 

Rev. T. L. Strong. 

,•) 

5 

Rev. George Clark.. 

2 

o 

James Cumimn-r, Fxi. 


0 

Kei. Daniel M ihon... 

.5 

.5 

James Powell, inn. Ksn. .... 

) 

0 

Kev. /\icliile»con Datibeny .... 

20 

0 

L. Shadvvcll. Esq. 

T 

0 

Dhtiirt Committee at Tunbridge, 



Rev. Arcndfdcon Watson ..... 

10 

10 

Kent .. 

10 

10 

Rev. TliciiMs Randolph ... 

5 

0 

Kev. Archdeacon Jefl'ersoii. 

5 

0 

Rev. A. M. Canplycli. 

/1 

() 

.Vit'iiir Pott, l>q. 

10 

0 

Right Hoii. J.C.'Vilhers _ 

HI 

10 

Newell Coiinop, pin. Esq. 

.*> 

5 

Rev. George Richards . 

5 

5 

J. Dvson, Ksq... 

10 

10 

Rev. Dr. Walmslcy .. 

0 

> 

5 

IMrvsrs. Ill iilges and Qiiiltcr .... 

5 

5 

Thomas Wilson, Esq. M’.P. 

JO 

10 

G. W. Tavloi, Ksq. M.P. 

50 

0 

R‘*v. Dr. Ashur^t .... 


pj 

.1. H. )\tljiier, Esq.. .. 

10 

10 

IL v.Di. Grtiiiulett. 

10 

M) 

Kev. G. Champagne . 

10 

0 

Rev. C. L. Keihy 

1 

1 

K.ail Gio.svcnor ... 

50 

0 

Hon. and Rev. F. Bertie 

o 

o 

IVarden and IVlIows, New Col- 



Rev. Dr. Holli;igvM;i tli ., . 

5 

.5 

lege, Gxfoid . 

105 

0 

Tiioma't Wa.-lmrton, Esq. 

10 

0 

Kail Harrowbv . 

50 

0 

Rev. Daniel Everaid • 

5 

0 

Louth Distiict Coiiiiiiittce. 

10 

0 

Rev. J, ti. Sprv . 

5 

5 

'J’lie Very Reverend Dean of West- 



Right Hon. Rob. Peel, M.P. 

50 

0 

minster ... 

10 

10 

Rev. J.Bull, Ch. Ch. 

10 

V 

0 

Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Exeter 

.^0 

0 

Rev. G. Heresford__,, , 


/) 

TiineH JnitmAl . 

20 

0 

c. T. Blirk. Esq. 

• } 

n 

1 / 

0 

Hon. and Rev. £. J. Tumour .. 

.5 

5 

W, Davis, Esq. ..., 

5 

5 

Rev. J. Morris •. ... 


a 

V. Barton, Esq. 

10 

io 

.lohn Tlinm.'is .fiiKtire. Fj«n. . .. 

1 

1 

XiOrd Ellcoborougb . . 

A V/ 

20 

i \J 

0 

G. A. Crawley, Esq. . 

:j 

0 

Kev. Df. Gaskin. 

5 

5 

C. Crawley, F.sq . 

.s 

0 

Rev. \V, Parke r . . 


5 

The Archbi’ihoD of York ...... 

100 

0 

Mr, R«;Giihei t 

V 

Mc.ssr.s. Goslings and Sharpe .... 

52 

Kt 

Rev. If^Iant . 

.) 

0 

Rev. M. Bnckley .. 

5 

0 

J. Kom^ Ls^i. 

► 

u 

Hilt h cr Fsii 

to 

10 

J^Rowdier, Esq, ... 

w 

'J 

5 

‘*ir James J/.mglian>, Bait . 

JO 

0 

Rev, J, Ku.s.sell .. 

10 

(1 

Ml. .1. Delidicld . 

4i 

•> 
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Menthlif 


Mr* J.UelatiWd. 

honl HiAtiop of Norwich .. 

Kev. J. Liglitfoot, Oxford . 

N. Cliarrington, Knq. 

liishop of Litclihftd anti Coveiitfy 

Lord Btshop of Gloucester. 

R< v. i3r. Jobson .. 

Rev. Dr. *es . 

Lord . 

be, Esq. 

( api. u. «iug(‘umbc.... 

K(‘v. T. Sikes. 

i^ord Bishop of Bangor. 

Sir G. Beaumont .. 

Rev. Archdeacon Owen. 

AV, Sikes, Esq... 


St a 
2b 0 
2 2 
XO 10 

r.o 0 
2b 0 
10 0 
10 0 ’ 
ilb 0 
2b O 
5 0 
10 10 
:jo 0 

b .> 
2b 0 


We liave now lo inform our rea¬ 
ders, that in prosecution of these 
measures, the Society have opened 
u shop, No 21, in Fleet Street, oppo¬ 
site Chancery Lane, and that in ad¬ 
dition to the tracts specified in the 
address, they have already prepar¬ 
ed and printed ei<;ht new ones, par¬ 
ticularly adapted to the present 
crisis; the titles of ivhich are as fol¬ 
low : 


Hear Both Sides. Witncsse%/(;r and 
ns^ainst the Bible. 

Seriptiiie the (»iiidc of Lift*. 

Reasons for letaiiiius; Ciitisti<ini(\. 

I’he Blind Guide,—'t'honiasPaine u;noianl 
ot the Bihle. 

TTie t' uheliever Convinced, 

Two Dialogues between an Unbelievei 
and a Believer, iii 'Two Traels. 

The Ahaiuloned and the Penitent Bias- 
pheniei ; oi, the Oeatli-Bi'ds ofAoltaire 
and Loul Rochester. 


'riit*y lunc also entered into corres- 
)»oudencc with tlieir Diocesan and 
District Conimittees, solicilinji: tlic 
ct>-oj»er;itiori of all, and of those, 
more especially, in districts wliicli 
have been most infected with the 
poison of iutidelity; and wc have the 
pleasure to state, that the greatest 
zeal and promptitude has been ma¬ 
nifested on the part of these valuable 
anxiltaries to give the Society all the 
assistance in their power. The Dis¬ 
trict Couiniiltees of Biriuinghain, 
Lewes, I'nubrkige,Hertford, Louth, 
Cowbridge, C'hester, Kiddcrniinstei, 
Holsworthy, and rieveland have al- 


r 

ready held public meetings, and Ctfi- 
cd the attention of theii* respectre 
neighbourhoods to the claims _ 
present crisis upon their exertions^d 
their liberality; and so general an at¬ 
tention has’been awakened, that we 
are confident that in our next num¬ 
ber we shall have to give a favoura¬ 
ble account of the progress of the 
undertaking. ^ 

Society for the Propagation of the 

* GospeL 

At the last meeting of this Society, 
tlie Treasurer reported that the sum 
total which he had received from 
the late general collection, exceeded 
43,cool. 

The Committee appointed to con¬ 
sider ill what manner the Society 
could extend its assistance to the 
new colony in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape, have expressed a decided 
opinion in favoifrof the appointment 
of legnlar ministers, with proper 
ecclesiastical superintendance and 
controul, and with a decent provi¬ 
sion for theii* niaiiitciiance. They 
(tl)serve liiat these objects mav ea¬ 
sily be obtained while the colony 
is yet in its infancy. By dividing 
tile territory after the manner of our 
parishes, and allotting a certain pro¬ 
portion of land in each to the sup¬ 
port of the clergy, and the erection 
of churches, a provision may be 
• made for the future support of the 
clergy, which will grow wdth the 
growth of population. The Com- 
inittec have, therefore, recommended 
an application to government on the 
subject, with an offer of any assist¬ 
ance that the Society may be able 
to afford. 

It was agreed to adopt the sug¬ 
gestion of the Committee^ and bis 
Grace the President has been re¬ 
quested to make the necessary com¬ 
munication to the Secretary for the 
Colonial Department. 

We understand that a District 
Committee of this Society is about 
to be established at Bath, 
















CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 

I ^ ' 

4 Table ehewing the Grants which have been made by the Society for pro- 
fohiimg the Enlargement and Building of Churches Chapels, 
from May to December inclusive, 1819, and the additional Accommo^ 
^4^tion which has been thereby oblatnedi * 




Oioceie. 


Hoddesdon.Lond. 

Wargnive. Salisb. 

^Sontbrninster...Loud. 

Nuniiey.B.&W. 


Addit 

Acconi. 


800 

af97 

560 

5iiJ5 




Additiiiuai Acc(<maodatl^ii, bow 
produced- 


Queuington .Gionr. 

Beiktiaropstcad.Lincol 


Seik. Win. 

Maclijiillctb.St. As. 

Overton. *.. Chester 

Kirkby WJiarfc.York 

Cameley .JJ.A; VV. 

St. Olnvia’s, Penryn.Exeter j 

Brewltam.H. 6 t \V. 

Haverfordwest# .St.Dav.' 

Dewsbury. Voik j 

Frome Free Church..Ii.& VV. 

T''aiuliam. Win. 

Hylton, Par. of Bps. Wearinouth Durlj. ' 


Lincoln 

20 

200 

Yoik 

600 

260 

Lond. 

260 

160 

Glonc. 

16 

20 

Lineoini 

611 i 

.560 

Lincoln! 

280 j 

200 

York j 

600 i 

460 

Win. ! 

400 i 

260 

L. A C. 

.iO ’ 

10 

B.^: W. 

2M> 1 

2 it) 

L. N v: 

1173 1 

} 600 

NVin. } 

3.33 i 

400 


£4t)0 PurebasiD^ Chapel, 

SCO Enlarging Church. 

400 Enlarging Churcii. 

Enlarging Church. 

S Rebg. and Enlarg. Chapel 
hich was a perfect Ruin. 
CM) 'Enlarging Chapel. 

160 JRebg. and Eulait. Church. 
Q/) S Building a Tower and a 


t Build 
t Galle 


ry within it. 


Liversedge.IVoik , 

Blukcncy. (tIoii. i 

Swaffham Prior...Ely 

Chipping Barnet.‘.Loud. 

West End, Parish of Fewston . . York | 

Church Coniston. ICIu stt n 

Wainflcet all Saints.Lincoln 

Shcrboinc...UiiMol 

Loose.Canter. 

Upper Biillingham.Heref. 

Stoke.. . L. & C, 

Yeoyil.B A- W. 

Lower Gutting.Glon. 

Harwich.Lond. 

Tewksbury.Gloii. 

Tunbridge..,. ..Roch. 

Sproatl^.York 

Hoimpfcf...;.York 

KeltleWedl ....York 

Bethual Qrecn .Lond. 

Baphot.;.Win. j 

9witiford.Lincoln 

MgnningtTce.Lond. j 

St. Albans. ... Lond. 


I :m 

[ 

' 86 
:iii 

‘SM) 

160 

5)0 

1HB 

■346 

427 

S.M) 

^00 

60 

166 

100 

e.so 

tj6t) 

HO 

136 

70 

44 

i.^00 

102 

1000 

600 

357 

100 

50 

114 

600 

o09 

100 

200 

450 


460 ! Enlarging Chape). 

260 iKul.irging Church. 

10 1 Enlarging Church. 

2 lO IK( h?. ami EiilarR. Church. 
J 60 (> Eiilaigiug Cliiiich*. 

400 . BiiilHiiig (')iapel. 

400 jKolvt:. and Kiilai^. Church. 
200 lEiilargi-.ig (3iiireh. 

20 j Enlar- ('him h tS. Biiils Gallery 
.JO •iJnildiiig tfaliciy. 

♦^H6 (EnlaiMing ('hiireh. 

.'h)tt 'iCiil.niiing Ciuirrh. 

60 .Building G.illeiy. 

2;>0 Knlarmug (’hnieli. 

17j iKnI.ngiiig Cliiircli. 

2*00 Btiildiiig (iallny. 

2*00 pniehs Ai eonmia. in Chapel. 
.'-oO iB.iiiIdipg (i.illery. 

IJO 1 Enlarging Cliapel, 

1 3 Budding Gallery. 
l.'jO New Pew‘<. 

100 ilailait:. Vceoinu ABiiilR.Gall). 

126 iKeb”. and EnlaitJ. Chapel. 

400 j BudjJiiig Church. 

6t) |l>iiddiiig Galleiy. 

100 jliJnlarging i'luiich. 

43 Ellies. .4ecoin». 6c BuiU. Oall7. 
20 Budding Gallrty. 

62 Enlarging Accnniinodatiou. 

60 Enlarging Chnirh. 

600 Enlarging Acceminodation. 
300 Enlaiging AccommodatiOD, 
460 Enlarging Churdi. 

160 Beb?. £c EnlarB. Church. 

20 Budding Gallery, 

100 Keb“. and EntarS. Church. 

360 Building Gallery 
200 Biutdiiig Chapel. 

60 Ruildiiig Gallery. 

200 Knliirging Gnapel, 

460 bailarging Aceumniodatiorr. 


60 

100 

43 

20 

62 

60 

1600 

300 

460 


Total 16 , 1)0 ,Cl 
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Since our last statement, in May, 
of the progress wliicli this Society 
ha(U made in that most important 
public service in >vliich if is cn- 
gage^J, the .committee have been 
prosecuting their labours Avith un¬ 
wearied perseverance, and with a 
discreet, but iflisparing liberality; 
and we have the pleasure to add, 
51 to our I’oruier enumeration 
of cases, in which the Society’s 
assistance has been granted. In ai- 
fording this encoiiragomont to the 
pious concern of parisli-cs an{| indi¬ 
viduals, for the wcllare of 

those who have too long been e\- 
cluded from parficipiitiiig in tin ir 
public devotions, the connnittee 
have appropriated, iio/n tli<‘ fund 
contided to their distnbution, a fur¬ 
ther sum of ! ; by tb(‘ aid of 

which, a further accc'^sion of church 
room for |>er-:(>ns b:^^ been 

obtained, of whom lOdJOlwllI onjov 
tliat benclit free of oil charge. 
Whilst fbi^ <‘\ponditur(* has been 
[>rocecding, Hlfle more (liai.*20()0/, 
has been added to (!:e Society’s 
list of [)Cuerac!ions, m.:klng a total 
verv little eweedmir .>(>,.>00/. Nea**- 
ly half of ils present re.-'Oin c« s. tlierc - 
foiPe, lia\e bcuui expended uitlnn tlie 
space of litlie more thou a 'c ar, in 
which time it has lect urd -Jl 1 ap¬ 
plications, and having b cided upon 
103 of tlieni, has seiectc'd tij as 
preferring claims, whu b fully enti 
tie the a})pllcants Ip tloU measure 
of the Society’s bounty, winch they 
have respectively recadved. 

Thus has been sliewn, how much 
of a truly Cfiristian sympathy for the 
spiritual privatious of our extended 
population, was felt throughout the 
kingdom, and only waiting to be 
called forth by such an institution 
as that, whose efbcieiit dischaige of 
its important duties, we most earn¬ 
estly recoiuniend to the muriifiecut 
consideration of tlie public at large, 
finder the strong convietion, tliat 
through none of the many channels 
of national benevolence, can the best 
interests of our country be so emi¬ 
nently promoted. 

From the list of recent bencfac- 


. I 

tions, we are happy to select tl| 
following as evidence, that the 
ciety still engages the consideratif.^T, 
both of public boilies and distfii- 
guished individuals. 

£. s, d. 


University of Cambridge, 2J 

Benefaction.. 250 0 0 

Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Madras . 223 7 1(V 

Master and Fellows of Sidney 

College, Cambridge. 105 0 0 

Collections witlim the Deane¬ 
ries of Alnwick and Bam- 

bnrk. 71 17 0 

Bishop of Calcutta. 50 0 0 

Edward Woods, Esq. 10 0 0 

Rov. Dr.Cople.slon . 50 0 0 

Kev. F. Rowden .. 100 0 0 

Lady Mary ErsKine. 20 0 0 

Rev. J. O. Foysier ... 21 0 O 

Rev. William Battcll. 21 0 0 

Rev. Dr. Asliiirst, 2d Bcnef. 10 0 0 

Mrs. Benjamin Brown. 10 10 0 


The table in the preceding page 
particularizes the parishes which have 
particijiated in the Society's bounty; 
taking up the enumeration from the 
close of our last rejiort. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

A proceeding of great interest to 
the friends of this Institution, and 
reflecting the highest credit on the 
imiuifleeiice i»f one of its most, assi¬ 
duous conductors, look place at the 
tirs; meeting ofjhe General Commit¬ 
tee in tlie last month. 

^ it lui" alwavs been considered bv 
that body as a defect in their csta- 
biislimeut, tliat they have been with¬ 
out the necessary accommodation in 
church for the reception of the chil¬ 
dren of the Central School into the 
bosom of a parochial congregation, 
and that they have, therefore, been 
<d)ligedto resort to the unsatisfactory 
expedient of obtaining the Lord Bi¬ 
shop of London's licence for the en¬ 
rolment of the school-room as a place 
of public worship, under the esta¬ 
blishment, awd of assembling the 
children in it every Sunday, for the 
discharge of that important duty. 

At the above meeting this defect 
was removed in a manner most con¬ 
ducive to the credit of tbe Institution* 
and most gratifying to the genuine 


Monthly litgiuUr. 
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Church of Englaud priiiciplc:^, which 
ctuatt members, by the Trea- 
jrer, Joshua Watson, Esq., who 
purchased the venerable Go¬ 
thic structure dedicated to St. Ethel- 
reda, in Ely-place, (the aatient chapel 
attached to ihe palace of the Bishops 
of Ely, which formerly stood there,) 
and having adapted it, by Ibe erec- 
tfion of a gallery, for the reception of 
1000 children, presented it to the 
Society for the uses of the Central 
School. In the arra 5 \gements which 
have been made, there has been n 
reservation of sittings for such of tlie 
old scholars, and of the parents of 
the children, as may he disposed to 
attend, whilst the pew^s, in the ccntic 
of the area, have been left unajiprc- 
priated forthc accoimnodalion of the 
neighbourhood. Tlie chapel has been 
very proj>erly subjected t(» the ap¬ 
pointment of the Bislio]) of London, 
and the necessary,preliminaries are 
in great forwardness for openitig it 
for Divine service. 

By what oversight a co»isecr,it<'d 
edifice of Midi splendour and cele¬ 
brity should liave been sidleied to 
become alienated from its antient 
patronage and jurisdiction, it is n<Av 
useless to enquire ; but our readi rs, 
we arc confident, will participate 
heartily with us in the ])lcasuie and 
gratitude with which wc contemplnle 
its recovery to l)ie wholesome 
teaching and sober pietv of the 
Church of England,and it s very con¬ 
siderate appropriation to the train¬ 
ing up so large a portion of tlie indi¬ 
gent children of the metropolis, in 
the worship of Almighty'God, ac¬ 
cording to our primitive formularies 
of devotion. 

Law InicUigence. 

COURT OF PECULIARS, Nov. li. 
The Office of the Jude:* , 'promoted by the 
Uet*. //. hrittow Wilsonf D.D. ogainsi 
Mac Math. 

In this case the Regisint.- sUtod to the 
Court that he had been SCI ved uUh notiro 
that a Ktilaliad been giantcd by tlic Conit 
of King’s Benrli, to siicw ran^e why Pro- 
liibitioiiahottlif not issue to thu Coiirr. 

The Judge (Sir JohnNicholl) said: after 
such notice, I shall, of cour*:r, suopond pro- 


/trgii/rr. [Jan*. 

ceediflgs fur tlie present: at tlic name time, 
as tlie suit has stood over for the conveni¬ 
ence of the Court, in delivering its ^jiidg- 
ment on the admissibility of the articles, 
which jiAigment would otherwise have been 
given before the long vacs^tion, I t^nnk it 
but due, in justice to tlie parties, to state 
the impression of iny mind oi« tlie question 
atler liaving heard it argued at length, and 
given it much subsequent deliberation. 

It is a suit by the Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, in the city of London, ag.iinst 
a parishioner of that parish, for disturbing 
him in prejiiding at a Vestry Meeting. The 
offence is thus charged in the citation:— 
‘•More esju'ciallj for interrupting the Rec¬ 
tor wlien lie liad taken the cliair as presi¬ 
dent, at a Vt’.ntiy Meeting, held in the 
Vestry-ntom within tlic Chuu ii of the said 
piirish, pievciitiiig him from tNcrn'^ing the 
otUre of Chairnun or Prr>id( iit at tlicsaid 
Vf^tiy meeting, and dispossessing him 
thereof.”—'flie suit is brought to usceitain 
the iiglit of tlic iniiiistcr to piCMdo at tlic.^e 
meeting'), and not from or vin- 

dictivciKss on «c<'ouut of tlic p.ivtieiihir 
tiansaetion. 

q'lic (jufstio’i IS ('cilaiidy one of eor’^i- 
dciable inipoi lanec, t)oth as affecting the 
station of a Isijh’y respected class of tiic 
couiiuiin^dy, the csUbhsiied Ckrgj, and hs 
affecting iiie pi.'.erable and ordeily pio- 
ceedingv ol I’aiochial Meetings. T:iC ease 
is said to be a new one, so tai as regaids 
any expies', law, or aiij judicial decision 
on the, subject, 'rhcrc is no statute, no 
canon, no repoited jiulgincnt, eillirr ex¬ 
pressly allinmiig or expiessly negativing 
tlse light. It nevertheless may exist us a 
part of the conmion law of the land, as a 
part of the //..i jion scnpla, winch y» of 
binding authoiitv, as much in tlie Ecclesi¬ 
astical as in tlie Temporal Courts. Indeed 
tile whole canon law rests for iU authority 
III this Country upon received usage : it is 
not fduiling hero proprio vigore. More¬ 
over tliis Couit, upon many points, is go¬ 
verned, iu the absence of express statute 
or canon, jus iacito it xllileraio hominum 
consensu et monlms expressum. 

It is true tiiat generally tlie existence of 
thisjtfj non scriptum is ascertained by re¬ 
ports of the adjudged cases; tint it may be 
proved by other means, it may be proved 
by public notoriety, or be dcducibic from 
principles and analogy, or be .sliew'it by 
legislative recognitions. Published reports 
of the deciiiioiis of Ecclesiastical Courts 
(with one very recent exception) do not"* 
exist; and >f tliey did, yet the particular 
right in dispute may never have been so 
much as doubted or questioned before; And 
some countenance is given to that notion , 
from the general usage and practice of the 
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kingdom^ Tor it is pleaded in the articles, The minUtcr is not, in conaidgv^i^^ 
and on llicir admissibility most be taken as law, a mere individual of veatrs^ 
true, that tire ministei ’s presiding at Ve<- been contended ; ifor is he in any 
try Meetings ** is obsoived m and through- so described. On the contrary, 
out tJje whole realin.” The fa«t of such ways described as the first, and as an m 
general usage for the ininister so to preside gral pait of the parish. The form of citing 
is iiotSnous; afid lias not been denied even a parish proves this position, namely, as 
in argiinient.. Now such an usage (unless * the minister, cluirchwardeiw, and parish' 
absurd or inipropei), 1 taUc to found a ionera,” he being specially nuoied. Such 
common law right. is the legal desciiption of a paiisiiinall 

Law writers, particularly Mr. Justice formal processes, 

Blackstone, lay it down, that “ general So, again, in the choice of chiirchwar-* 
customs, which are the universal luie of the dens j if the minister and pari*diioner8 can- 
wliolc kingdom, form the common law, in not agree in the choice of the two, the nii- 
its stricter and more iisiiul signification.” iiister Ls to choosg^one,and tlic parishioners 
Again, ** the first ground and chief corner the other, unless controlled by special 
stone of tiie laws of England is inimcino- custom. 

rial custom.” So, again, churchwardens ai e directed by 

Then, the general uumemorial itsagc be- the canon to account before the minister 
ing avcired, it is a reasonable usage? For and parishioners. 

** the common law,” sa\s Blackstone, “ is So far, theiefurc, from being a mere in- 
tlic pcifeotiou of leasoii: what is not rea- dividual, the proper description of a pa- 
son is not lawadding, however, “ that rish, in vestry assembled, is “ the ininister, 
the particiilai icason of evciy rule of law chuicluvardcns, and parishioneis in vestry 
cannot be always assigned ; it is sufficient asscoiibled." The minister is denominated 
that there be nolhiiigm the rule tlatly con- the Kevtov i^amchia, the PrtFtes Eccle 
tradietory to reason, and then the law will siasticns. The vestry itself is an ccclcsi- 
presume tlie rule to be w'cU founded.'* astieal meeting, of an«cclcsiastical district, 
Now this general usage, so far from being namely, a parish; it is held in an ccclesias- 
‘‘ flatly contradictory to reason,” is ad- tical place, in the church, or in a room 
mitted to be extremely proper. The pro- which is part of the church, part of the 
priety of the minister’s pieMding^at Ves- consecrated building, from which the meet- 
tries, was ill no degree controverted; all ing itself takes its name of vestry, as being 
that was contended w'as, that it ought to be held in the room where the priest puts on 
accepted as a couitesy, and not claimed as his vestments. It meets fur an ecclesiasti- 
a right, for that the right of choosing a cal purpose j for though the sustentation of 
cliaisniaii belonged to tlie parishioneis, and the poor is now carried on by rates; and 
that the minister was present merely us a ovciscers are appointed under special sta- 
|>arishioucr, having no greater right to pre« tutes, so that it has, in modern times, be¬ 
side than auy othe.r individual. come inoic of a temporal concern, yet an- 

The practical ineonvenicnoc of the rule cienll> it was a njatter immediately of 
thiLs contended for, is obvious and iiiani- ecclesra-sticat duty and siiperinteudancc. 
fest. At meetings held so frequently as ^o .says Pndeaux, (Directions to Church- 
Vestries arc in many parishes, often very wardens, Edn. 1730, sect. iiO.) “ I'he 
numerously attended, aiid*where cver^ pa- church wardens were anciently the sole 
risliioiier paying latcs has a vote, if the elec- overseers of the poor: and it lay wholly 
tiou of a chairman were always a prclimi- on them, under the direction of the minis- 
nary measure, the consequence would be, ter, to take q^re of all such as were in 
that in parislies where animosities aud diva- want,” 

sioDsiinfortimutely existed, a large portion In these meetings, then, of the parish, 
of the time for the transaction of business consisting oC minister, churchwardens, 


would be cousiirncd in this preliminary and parishiouers,** assembled in the church, 
contest; and the business of managing the for an ecclesiastical purpose, that the Itec- 


concerns of the church and poor, in which 
the feelings of piety and benevolence are 
so desirable, would be preceded by a con¬ 
flict exciting all the angry passions of man. 

To avoid these practical iucuuve.nienees, 
as well as from other considerations of pro- 


tor Parockia should not preside, Isut be 
considered as a mere individual, would be 
most strangely incongruous, and that he 
and any other individual should be put in 
competition for tire office of chairmaD, 
would be placing him in a degraded situa- 


-.^fifiety and principle, the universal usage of 
. the minister’s presiding probably took its 
rise; for in every view the propriety is iiia- 
i|iAit, and the right is founded in sound 
principle. 

Remembrancer. No. 13. 


tion, in whidi he is not placed by the cou- 
stitntional establishment of this country. 
In sound legal principle, he is the head and 
prseses of the meeting. 

To pronounce then against a right thaa 



sa. 

t fonnrlcd hi iisigp, and supported by rea- 
J(aou,4SoiiveDience, and propriety, would re- 
.^piirc voK^very deat and decided autho- 
^ negativing tbe ri|^t, and establishing 
. -^jifferent rule. The single authority re- 
vWed to, u the case of Stoughton versus 
Reynolds;*’ and that, indeed, was liardly 
relied upon as sufHcient; fbr the argument 
went rather upon the absence of direct 
antbority to support the right, than upon 
the adduction of any sufficient to negative 
it. The case of “ Stoughton against Rry- 
“ nolds,” did not at all turn upon the riulit 
to preside, but upon the right of the chair- 
man to adjourn. The question was, whe¬ 
ther the minister presiding had a right to 
adjoin n the meeting so as to prevent the 
election of a second churchwarden by the 
parishioners, he himself having previously 
nominated the brst cluirchwarden. 1 
have looked into the three reports of tliat 
case, which are to be found in Sir John 
Strange, in Fortescue, and in the cases 
during the time of Lord Hardwieke. They 
are in some degree different, but in neither 
is it stated that the right of the minister to 
preside made any part of the argument. 
In all, the sole question was, the chairman’s 
right to adjourn tliek»meeting, and it was 
held that the question of adjournment 
Should have been decided, as it generally 
is,.by vote, and not by the chairman. It 
is obvious (hat this question of adjourn- 
inent must have assumed exactly the same 
abape, and have led to exactly the same 
conclusion, whether the minister had been 
chairman by election or chairman by office. 
Any opinion thrown out, in a case like this, 
upon the right of presiding, must have been 
a mere ohter dicium upon a point not then 
I'equiring decirion, nor even arising in argu¬ 
ment. • 

In one report. Lord Hardwieke is made 
to say, “ that the general apprehension is, 
that the minister has a right to preside, 
but that he knows of no authority for it.” 
This is ill Ca. temp, Hardw. Tliat obser¬ 
vation i.s somewhat different in Fortescue's 
Reports. There it is said,‘'opposing that 
the minister ha^ a power of presiding, it 
does not follow that he has a power of ad¬ 
journing.” In Strange it is onlj said, “ As 
to the vicar, he seems to have no share in 
the clectioQ of the second churchwarden, 
nor to^ have any right to preside.”—And, 
to be sure, if there was any case in which 
be ought to have retired from the cliair, 
it was at the election of a second church¬ 
warden, with which hci^iad nothing at all 
to do. 

A doctrioc of this sort, however, high as 
the source is from whence it Hows, yet be¬ 
ing 00 a point not raised in argument, not 
important to the decision, Ix'Ioiiging not to 
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fhe law familiar to that Court, but belong¬ 
ing to anotber jmisdiction, is not of any 
ver>' conclusive and binding autliority. 
And yet it is the only one leading in any 
degree to negative tlie right of the fniois- 
ter, ag&inst those other considerations 
which I have already statc^. ^ 

Whether the question has ever been 
rai.scd in these Courts, is ur.certaia, from 
the v^'ant of reported ,eases; hut that no 
decision negativing the right, has ever 
taken place, would be no extravagant in¬ 
ference to be drawn from the prevalence 
of the practice of the ministers presiding, 
coupled with a general impression of hii 
lighr to do so. Wi iters on ecclesiastical 
matters partake of the same iropressk)ii— 
not merely Rurn, but Vrideaitx, whose 
work oil the duties of ehiirchwardens has 
always been held in these Courts to be of 
considerable authority. He is express 
upon the subject. First lie mentions the 
regular mode of calling a Vestry (sec. 35), 
“ When any such thing is to he proposed 
to the pansliiniicrs, the churchwardens, 
with the consent of the minister, call a 
meeting of the parish.” And again, in 
speaking of the rates, (sect. 5ri.) he says, 
“ They only who pay to the rates should 
make the rates, &c.; but this must not be 
understood of the minister, though he be 
not cl^rged to those rates, because, as 
having the freehold of the church, he hath 
a special right in it, and as minister of it, 
he hatha special duty upon him to see that 
It be well and duly repaired, and that rates 
be made to enable tlie churchwardens to 
do it. And therefore, in eveiy parish 
meeting he presides, for the regulating and 
directing of this matter.”—This authority, 
then, as far as it goes, is direct and express. 
It is not indeed of the same weight as an 
adjudged case, or a canon, but as the un¬ 
derstanding of a learned person, liimself 
lllhng a judicial situation. 

The last autliority that I shall mention, 
however, is of greater weight—the recog¬ 
nition of the Legislature. In several pa¬ 
rishes, select vestries have been consti¬ 
tuted, under special Acts of Parliament, 
where, from the extent of the population, 
the business could not well be conducted 
by the whole parish. One can see no strong 
reason, why, in such a select vestry, the 
minister slioiild be appointed chairman, 
except upon the ground of his general 
right, and the propriety of the thing itself. 
The election of a chairman at a select ves¬ 
try would take but little lime, and would 
not be likely to be attended with conflict 
and animosity. And yet, as far as I am 
aware, it is the constant course of the Le¬ 
gislature, in Acts for appointing select 
vestries for the maiiagoment of the general 
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concern* of a parisJi, to direct that the mi¬ 
nister pi e^idc in Mich select vestry. 
Be tJial iis it may in these particular eases, 
the late Act, tor the regiilatjoii oL vestries 
ttencrally, ajijirars to contain so siroo" a 
ieeo;;i«Uoii of ^he right, as almost hync- 
ccssaiy implication to declare that it is in 
tile minister; while the siih.-icipient Act for 
creating select vej(»iieH, for a special pur- 
|>ose, 111 no degiee delegates from the gene- 
lal lule, but tends, as an exception, to 
prove and siippoit it. 

I he first of these Acts, that of the jsth 
ot tlie King, eliapter ol^ is entitled an Act 
tor the Regulation of Parish Vestiie-. Tlie 
i-it section iliiects tlic mode of calling ves¬ 
tries : and the i!d section says, for the 
more orderly conduct of vestries, be it 
enacted, that in case the rector or vicar or 
perpeliu! curate shall not be present, the 
persons so assembled shall forthwith iiomi. 
iiate, by plurality of votes, one of the iiiha- 
bifauts to be chairman.” Now this in 
MParly tanlanjount to a dcclaralion, or by 
iieccssaiy implication declares, that if the 
rector, vicar, or perpetual curate be pre¬ 
sent, he shall preside : and the Legislature 
must evidently have considered, that by 
law and usage ho was entitled to preside. 

It IS only in case of his absence that the 
parishioners are directed to choose® chair- 
man ; and consequently when he is present 
he IS the chan man of course. lean con¬ 
strue the Act 111 no oilier way. 

Itis true that the iiaitshcs of London and 
^oiithwark aie excepted out of this Act 
JNow. supposing that exception to apply to* 
every cUiiso of the Act, still that woirfd 
only go the lengtii of pioviding, that if any 
special custom, any vestry in London or 
^onUiwark, had the right of choosing a 
rhainnan, notwithstanding the presence of 
the minister, this Act would not deprive 
them of the right under such special cus- 
tom; hat otherwise, London and Sontli- 
wark must be presumed to stand on the 
same looting, m this respect, as the rest of 
the kingdom. 

The Act of last Session (S9Geo. 3.c. IS.) 
does not diminish this inference. It is cn- 
tilled “ An Act to amend the Laws for the 
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relief ot the Poor." By this Act a [)o«er 
given to Jiarishcs to establish Select Ves- 

tries for the concerns of the poor, ihe prin- 

opal object being to render imiiecessary 
the interference of magistrates on every 
appheanon for relief; and with this view 
the Parish Vestry may elect a certain niini- 
, jer ot persons, not exceeding s{5, and the 
minister, churchwardens, and oveneeis, 
wta those elected person#, shall manage 
the concerns of the poor. Now. this i« 
no a ..elect Vestry for general parochial 
purposes, but for those particular coucem.'.. 


The maintenance of tlie poor is now, h; 
some places, bccon^ so heavy rlhirthetk 
upon property, and so miidi more a matter 
of temporal than of spiritual concern, t^fit ' 
in a parish committee, specially appoint^ 
for that pnrpo^p, where possibly the minis- 
.ter, as a payer of rates, may have little or 
no interest, it may be fitting enough to 
leave the choice of their chairman to these 
select persons, which would not be likely 
to produce any disturbance or confiict: . 
and so the Legislature has provided. But 
this does not derogate from tha propriety, 
or weaken tlic inference of tlie former Act 
tlint in all other Vesii'ics held for general 
parochial purimscs, the iniuister is still to 
)nesidc. 

Ljioii tlic whole, I am by no means pre¬ 
pared to negative the right of the mimsier, 
supported as it is by usage and propriety, 
laid down hy some writeu, and recognised, 
and thus in effect dcilarcU by the Lieuisla- 
turc iUelf. 

And in a case Hbere the minixter was in 
the actual possession of the chair, 1 think 
that the defendant, upon Hie facts staled in 
the articles, is to be considered, by hi» in¬ 
terruption, as ail unlawful disturber* 

The other point is, whether this is a 
matter of ccrlcsiastical jurisdiction, to be 
proceeded against as an ecclesiastical of¬ 
fence ? 

Now, this being the disturbance of the 
minister in the cxcroixe of a funcliou be¬ 
longing to him in Ins rccIeMastical charac¬ 
ter at a iiicriiin: ot an ecclesiastical district 
(for a parish is such dislrict)*a meeting 
iield tor general ecclesiastical purposes— 
and 111 an ecclesiastical place, a coiise- 
cialed place, the church, or vestry at tiic 
thurcii. It seems io*me that it must be of 
ecclesiastical Jill isdictiuu and cognisance. 

apprehend that such rights, and such 
places, and the orderly conduct of such 
meetings, are under the protection and 
guardianship of tlu; ccelcsiasticat laws. 

It has not been pointed out to this Court 
bow any otl^r Court can interfere, or how 
redress can be proem eJ elsewhere. It 
seems as much an offence of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, as the electing tombstones in 
H cliincb-yard, or the pulling down tomb¬ 
stones, or breaking a door into a church¬ 
yard, or neglecting to repair a cliAiecI, or 
settAig up arms in the cluircli, or forbid¬ 
ding the orgau to be played when directed 
by the minister, or many other mattcj-s 
which arc procec*hed upon in these Courts, 
though tiiere is no express canon or statute 
upon the particular subject. Yet in all 
cases of this .sort liie proceeiiing is in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, and in the form of 
articles, as for an ufiVtice, wbidi mode of 
proceeding is, lu a great degree,like an in* 
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dtctm^Dt at common law for a misdemcan- 
oQti where no statutory sanction is pro- 
Tided to* cnfl^rce any tlung enjoined, or to 
restrain any thing prohibited. 

"^orae cases of the sort to which I Imve 
alloded, have occnired within my memory 
in these courts; and I wilieheve mention 
two or three of them. 

1. Cade against Ncwnhain, in the Con¬ 
sistory of London, 17i'G; there a person 
was articied agiiinst for opening a door into 

cbnrcli'yurd. An appeanince wns ffiveii 
under protest to the jurisdiction, hut the 
protest was» ovpiruletl, and the suit pro¬ 
ceeded in this form. 

2. Seger ami Hill against the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Clnircli, in the Court of 
Peculiars, I7h7. This wasaMiit for not 
repairing the chancel of H.inow-on-tlie- 
Hill, and the proceeding was by articles. 

5. Burton and Edw:nd«, agiunsl Call- 
cott, in the Consistory, 17r>H. 'Hirsc weift 
articles for erecting a toinh-vtonc in Ken¬ 
sington chinc!i-\aid, and fir pnihng down 
another in tlic same church-yaHl. I'lic 
court said, it was “ committing a nuisance 
in the churcli-yard, and us such was an 
ecclesiastical oifcncc, and siihjeet to the 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Court.” 

4. Maidinan against Malpas, in tiie Con- 
sistorj’, 1794. The.'c were articles for 
erecting a monument without the consent 
of the rector. An appeaiance wa** given 
under protest, wliicli was overruled, with 
costs. 

5. Hutcl'.ins against Denzhow, in the 
Consistory, Michaclir.as 'rerm, 1791. Tliis 
case IS an antlionty not wholly iiiapplicalile 
to the pjesenl proreeding'-; .iiid 1 shall 
therefore state it a little more at length. 
It was a prorecding a^'uinst the church¬ 
wardens by articles, and the offence was 
thus stated in the citation, ‘‘ more especi¬ 
ally for obbtrurtiDg and prohibiting hj' 
your own pretended power and authority, 
and declaring your loolutiori to continue 
to obstruct and prohibit llic singing or 
chaiinting by the pari'^h clerk and childien 
of the ward and congicgation, Jcronipanii d 
by liie organ.” The clmrchwardcns sujp- 
posed, that as they paid the organist, and 
managed the cliiUlren, they were to direot 
when the oigari siiould playori.ot play, 
and when the chiMicn siumiJ ot should not 
cliaimt.* The clergymaii had ordered the 
playing and singing at certain parts of the 
tervico^ Tlie chiircliwardens forbad both; 
not in the cliurch, but jjirivatcly, so that 
there was no brawling or public inde- 
cenca,} but the offence was hvt forth in the 

conformably to the citation which 
1 Iv^just stated. Many objections were 
the admissibility of the articles: 
amo^ others (as in the present instance) 


it was said, that no law was specially set 
fortli as having been violated; but the court 
said, where Oic general law is relied 
iipoii^ it is not necc'ssary to plead it;**— 
Again, it was objected, that the fact cliarg- 
ed was not of a criminal nature (us is also 
contemlcd in the present Vase), but lo 
this the couit replK il, ‘‘ that .the right of 
directing tiu‘«ei vice wa;} in the minister, 
niid the olmrchvifrtrdcns obstructing him in 
the excicisc of that right, was an offence, 
an iKsurpation of his nght, wlncli might be 
pioccedcd against in the Ecclesiastical 
Court.” 

The preceding aie esses w'ithin my own 
recollection ju the^e eonvis: tlie same 
tiling |N to be iiiliMved from vome loporlcd 
rases in proluhiuon. 1 shnll ontv notice 
one, that of Ibdiiiei versus the Bishop of 
Evetei, (1, Stiangr, 770.) Sn Tlionias 
Biiiy set up his arms in the rlnncli of St. 
David's, Kxetci. The oidinaiy proiuotcd 
a suit 111 the Ecclesiastical Couit to deface 
liiein. A prohibition was moved for and 
refused, and .liiMices Eyre and Eortescnc 
said, “ the ordiii.uy was judge wliat orna¬ 
ments were propel, uticl iiiiglit order them 
to be defaced.” 

Now, all these cases were proceedings 
by HI tides. I take It even the last was: 
and most them, if not all, for offences 
under the gencial piinciple-i of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal law, and not under any precise canon 
or .statute. The remedy is a very lenient 
one, for liovaver high sounding some of 
the expressions iii the .uticles may be, such 
Hi “ touching and coiii eniiiig your soul’s 
health, and the lawful correction and re- 
formation of vonr uianncis iiiul excesses,” 
the only dfcct of a sentence as prayed, 
would be to admonish the paity to forbear 
in future from the like disim banco and ui- 
terniption, and perhaps to make him pay 
the co^t.s , but as to costs, it always lies in 
the disci ction of Uk; court to mitigate them, 
as the cireunistances of the case may ap¬ 
pear jn4ly to require. 

Surli is the view that 1 should take of 
this ipu'stioii, if it fell to iny lot to deter, 
mine it. It is certainly desirable (hat the 
point should he .settled. It is probable 
that the opinion of this court may not be 
(inal, ami it w'oiild be highly satisfactory to 
my mind, (hat it should he setded by a su¬ 
perior tribunal, cither in tlie way of appeal 
or of prohibition ; hut at present, after ma¬ 
ture and careful consideration, forming the 
best judgment I am able on the subject, I 
am of opinion, on the grounds already 
stated, that the articles ought to be ad- 
niitlcii. 

But a ride to shew cause why prohibition 
should not issue, having been served oiv 
this court, it i-s my duty not to proceed to 
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admit tho artic)e<i. I have, however, 
thought It respectful to state my opinion 
for the consideration of the court of Com¬ 
mon If they should differ from me, 

1 sliail bow to their better jiidgmait with 
every uoissibic degree of tlefercuce and 
rcspeci. * 

TJie admission of tlie articles was accord¬ 
ingly ordered to stayd over. 

Sov, 27. Tho motion to remove the 
(}uestion from tiie Ecclesiastical Courts 
was argued this day in the Court ofKing’s 
Ueneh. The court stopped the counsel 
for tlic lector as soon us he had cited tlio 
Act for Select Vestries (l.jCar. II. ch. fi,) 
the Preamble of which i», “ For prevention 
of evils which may arise from Vestrymen 
7/0/ conjonning to the Governmeut and 
l)i,\cipiine. of the Chinch of Eu^laud^'^ 
.uid (iiBsoK’s Codex, 2d Vul. i l?0, foi the 
form of uppoiutaicut of one of these Ves* 
trie.s the lii.\hop of the DiucesCy whicli 
he observed, was alone sufbcient to prove 
flic miittei ol* vveleatasticul cog^nizanve. 
The form of appointment proves that the 


minister.of the ParUli is ex offieio a mem¬ 
ber, while all the others are electe^—that 
the notice of all meetings mtist tfe pven by 
him, or the parish clerk in hisabme^-r- 
that he shall always be present, if coiiv^ 
nicntly he may be had—and lastly, and 
above all, that ** the business shall be 
propounded by him or by iht Church^war^ 
densy to the public notice and consideration 
of tiiem all *n genera), for such business as 
concerns the whole Parish in general, and 
ouly to the particular S^cstrymen mhabit- 
ing each particular limit, for such particu¬ 
lar business as only concerns esfth particu* 
Idr limit.’ ^ 

The court rfifcAarg’/’fi the rule with cosUf 
adding as u reason, ttiat the rector ought 
not to have been brought there to discuss 
untenable points at his own expense. 

An Appeal to the court of Delegates Is 
tiie only lemainingstep by which the defen* 
dant can hope to escape llw eiTccts of Sir 
John Nicliol’s judgment; it will be seen 
111 a few weeks whether this stop is deemed 
advisable. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. Thomas ('omyn, enrate of*Deben- 
haiu, SutTolk, to be one of the chajiliuis m 
ordinary to the duke of Sussex. 

Rev. William Mddan, M.A. student of 
Cliri'^t Oiurch, Oxfoul, to the vicar.ige of 
l*olVsw’orth, Warwickshiie. 

Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. fellow' of Em- 
nianuel-colicge, Cambridge, appointed ex- 
aminmg chaplain to the bishop of Peter¬ 
borough. 

Rev. Peter Lanncelot Cowling, M.A. of 
St. John’s-college, Cambiidge, to the lec- 
tory of Long Stowe, m that county. 

Kev. John Tlionias fluntley, M.A. of 
Trinity-college, Cambridge, to hold by dis¬ 
pensation the vicarage ot Kimboltoii with 
the rectory of LSwanshed, Hunts j j/atron, 
the duke of Manchester. 

Rev. Henry Voorst, M.A. late of 
St. EdmiindVIiall, Oxford, to the vicarage 
of Steeple, in Essex; alternate patron, sir 
Brook Budges, of Goodnestone, in Kent. 

Kev. Christopher Dodson, M.A. to the 
rectoiy of Grately; patron, the rev. John 
Constable, of Kingmcr, Sussex. 

Rev. Thomas Robyns, vicar of Colc- 
hroke, Devon, to the vicarage of Manstow, 
with Thniselton chapel annexed. 

Kev. Thomas Ashliurst, LL.D. fellow of 
All Souls-colUge, Oxford, to the rectoiy of 
Yaverland, Isle of Wight; patron, J. 
Atkyns Wiight, Esq. M.P. 

Kev. Arthur Charles Vcrclst, M.A. to 
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the rectory of Witliycombc, Somerset, on 
the resignation of the rev. Ttiomas Bow¬ 
man. 

Rev. Nicholas Wood, M.A, to the vica¬ 
rage of Kenton, Suilblk; patron, lord Hen- 
iiiker. 

The hon. and icv. Augiibtns I>eggc, to the 
chancellorship of the diocese of Winchester, 
and to tiie living of North Waltham; rev. 
Mr. Heathcote to the vacant archdeaconry; 
and the lev. Mr. Garnier to the rectory of 
Brightwcll; patron, lord bishop of Win¬ 
chester. 

• Rev. John H.illwaid, M.A. of Worces- 
tcr-collcgc, Oxford, to the rectory of Stan¬ 
ton in the W'olds, Nottinghamshire. 

Kev. Henry Freeland, B.A. to the rec¬ 
tory of Hasketoii in the county of Sussex. 

UNlVElJsi'rY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMiminGr., Dec. 2 .—The following 
degr('e.s were I'onferred on Wednesday last* 

Master of Airrs, —Rev. Wm. Wright 
Wilcocks, Trinity college j Edward Mi¬ 
chael Stewart, incorporated froni«the uni¬ 
versity of Dublin. 

Bachelors in Civil Law. — ^Joho Han¬ 
cock Hall, esq. Trinity hall; rev. J. Davis^ 
Trinity hall; r^. Champness Plcydell 
Bragge, Jesus college; rev. Edward Bart¬ 
lett, Jesns college. 

B.vchf.i.ors in Physic. —Thomas Jas* 
Titackci-ay, St. John's college. 

The following is the subject of tlie Nor- 
risiau prize essay for the present years— 
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Univtriiy fntellige^ce» 


** Sitew from a review of Uic civil, moral, 
and religioi|» state of mankind at tlic time 
wlion Christ came into the world, how far 
the reception whidi tiis reli^on Itns met 
wKh, is a proof of its Divine ongin.'" 

Dec. 17.—Two graces parsed the senate 
yesterday, one to give Sf^O/.^o the national 
society; and the other to give a similar 
sam to the society for building and enlarge 
ing churches and chapels. 

Tlie master and fellows of St. Joliirs 
college have nominated the rev. H. M'^il- 
kenson, M.^. fellow of that society and 
senior moderator in this university for the 
present year, to be lie^j master of tiic 
grammar school of Sodbergh, in the county 
of York. 

The subject of the English poem for the 
chancellor's third gold medal, foi the pre- 
sent year, is Wateiloo. 

A Craven university scholarship is va¬ 
cant. 

Mr. Robert Aberrroniby Denton, of 
King's coUego, was on Friday last ad¬ 
mitted fellow of tlmt society. 

The rev. Robert Wood, D.D. late of St. 
John's college, vicar of (’ropwcll Hishop, 
and chaplain of Nottit>gham county gaol, 
v/'A'i last week elected head inastcr ot the 
grammar school at Nottingham. 

At an ordination held by the loid blsliop 
of Norwich, on Sunday last, the following 
persons weie admitted into holy ordeis.— 
John Thomas Bennett, B.A. Baliol roU 
lege, Oxford ; William Collett, B.A. Sid¬ 
ney college, Cambridge; Ueeton Cham¬ 
pion de Crespigne, S. C.L. Trinity hall, 
Cambridge; Henry Dtigmorc, B.A. Cains 
college, Cambridge ; William Tlioinas 
Goodcliild; Joseph Haddock, Pembroke 
hall, Cambridge; John* Charles Hen ing; 
William Hildyard, B.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge; George Frederick St. John, 
B.A. Baliul college, Oxford; William 
Margeson, Christ church, Oxford ; Henry 
North; James Hall Sampson, Trinity col¬ 
lege, Cambridge ; Edward Thurlcll; John 
Tilt, 8t. Alban's hall, Oxfprd; John 
Neville White, St. Peter’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge; William Farley Wilkinson, B.A. 
Bennet's college, Cambridge. 

Priests.—Richard Aldons, B.A. Trinity 
college, Oxford ; Richard Atkinson, B.A. 
Catliarino hall, Clambridge; Robert Ba¬ 
thurst, M.A. Christ cluirch, Oxford ; Fre¬ 
derick Beatty, Trinity college, Dublin; 
William Hcmiell Black; Jeremiah Bur- 
rooghes, B.A. Enianuclce’Ilegc Cambridge; 
John Oarryvince, M. A. Gains college, 
Cambtff^e; John Wareyn Darby, M.A, 
Cftioi (uyllege^ Cambridge; Andrew Ed¬ 
wards, M.A. Magdalen college, Oxford; 
Henry Freeland) B.A. Emanuel college, 
Cambridge; Charles Goodiick, B.A. 
Christ^^UcgC) Cambridge; John Knight 


Oretham, Jesus college, Cambridge; Wil¬ 
liam Jackson, M.A. Lincoln college, Ox¬ 
ford ; Charles Leicester, S.C.L. Trinity 
hall,. Cambridge; John {Lilwall; |Thomas 
Mack, )KA. Cams college, Cambridge; 
William Palgrave Moiiclar,ke, H. A., Jesus 
college, Cambridge; INToscs Marcus; Wil¬ 
liam Thomas Myers, M.A. Jesus college, 
( ainbridge; Charles Ja'>epli Orman, B.A. 
Sidney Sussex college, (himbridgc , Tlios. 
Sdirciber, B.A. St. John's (’o)u‘g<*, Cam¬ 
bridge; Philip Waid, B.A. Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford; Edward Cams B'llsoU, 
B. A. Queen’s College, Cambudge. 

Oxford, Nov. t.7. — Oo Wednesday, 
the i7tli instant, Thomas Veiey Bayne, of 
Jesus^collegc, was elected scholar of tliat 
society; and on Tuesday last, .lohn B'd- 
liams, of that college, w.is elected scholar 
of the same society. 'I'uc.sday the follow¬ 
ing degrees were conferred :— 

BACfii-.roHs or Aiits.—J ohn Egertoir, 
fellow of New college; Jolui Hariison, 
Jesus college; lion. Augustus Frederick 
Irby, St. Mary hall; Kduaid Horne Hul- 
toii, ISrasenosc college; George Christo¬ 
pher Hayward, Pcinintfke college ; Horace 
(fforge Cholnumdeley, Baliol college. 

Dec. Thill sday the following de¬ 

grees wort confer! ed :— 

]Mas'i;'Ks of Arts. —Rev. Frederick 
C^x, Lincoln college; rev. John Fitz 
Mooie, Merton college, rev. George Fian- 
cU Otley, Oriel college; rev. Hyla Hol¬ 
den, Pembroke collage; rev. Francis 
Drake Foster, Baliol college. 

Bachelors of Arts. —Charles Ly^1I, 
Alexander Dyce, Chaloncr Stanly Lcalho, 
Exeter college; George Maw, Richard 
Dot by Ness, William Brock Hellius, Lin¬ 
coln college; Richard Battiscoinbc, Mer¬ 
ton college; James Lockhart, University 
college; William King, Edward Tew Ri¬ 
chards, Eduard Oreswell, scholars of Cor¬ 
pus Christi college; (ieorge Musgrave 
Miisgravc, BraSeiiose college; Thomas 
Frederick Paul Hankins, Queen’s college. 

Dec. tl.-^The following subjects .are 
proposed for the Chancellor’s prizes, for 
the cusiiing year, viz. For Latin verses— 
Newtoni Systema. Foran English essays 
The intliieiicc of the Drama. For a Latin 
essay—Q(ia»nani fucrit Concilii Amphic- 
tyonici Constitutio, et quam vim in tucndis 
Gr%cise Libcrtatibiis et inPopulorum Mo- 
ribus formandis habucrit^ The first of the 
above subjects is intended for tliosc gentle¬ 
men of tlie university who have not exceed¬ 
ed four years from tlie time of their mati'i- 
culation; and the other two for such as 
have exceeded fout) but not completed 
seven years. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize.—For the 
best composition in English verse, not con¬ 
taining cither mure or fewer than fifty lim;s^ 
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by f^iy uti(lor-;!radnatf) wlio has not exceed¬ 
ed four years from the time of his matricu¬ 
lation—the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

The following degrees were conferred 
on 'Hiiuuday i— , 

Mastkk oi- Arts. —Rrv. •Edward 
Moorhouse Hall, Lincoln college; rev. 
Williani Tliotnfison and the rev. Robert 
Collinson, Queen's college, on the old foiin- 
cUlion. ^ 

IlACimLons OF Arts. —Wm, Adding'- 
ton Taylor, Exeter college j Thos. HeaUi- 
cote Tiagitt, scholar of Corpus Christi 
college; James Rust, University college; 
VVilliatii Morgan Williams, Wadhara col¬ 
lege ; William Trim, Wadham college ; 
Ciiaiies Litchfield Swainson, fellow of St. 
John’s college; Paul Saumarez, Trinity 
college; John Rtiller Yarde Buller, Oriel 
college; John Bamfyide Daniel, Christ 
cliurcli. 

Dec, la.—Tuesday last the following 
degrees were conferred 

Masti:r of Arts. — Rev. John Lindsay 
Young, Brasenosc college. 

Bachklors of Arts,—T. Wm. Gor¬ 
don ; T. J. Marker and W. S. R. Cock- 
bnrn, esq.; R. Hodgson Fowler and Theo- 
philus Williamson, of Exeter college; 
George Forster University college; Fre¬ 
derick J. Pai>ons and Robert Meadows 
White, demies of Magdalen college ; Wm. 
John Rajmer, Pembroke college;^rhoma5 
F. Freemantle, esq. Oriel college. 

Yesterday, the last day of Michaelmas 
term, the following degrees were con- 
fei red :— 

Mastl'u or Arts.—R ev. John C. Ris- 
set, St. Edmund's hall; rev, Charles '1\ 
Pettingal and the rev. R, S. BiUler Sandi- 
hmds, Christ church. 

Bachelors of Anxs.—Samuel Lloyd, 
esq. Magdalen college,grand compounder; 
William Willox Peetc, Wadham college; 
William Wyntcr and Walter Jones, Jesua 
college; William Parish}St. Edmund hall; 
Joshua Stratton, New college. 

Berkshire. —Died, in his 84tli year, 
the rev. William Sugden, formerly fellow 
of Brasenose college, 'and late rector of 
Cottiogiiam, Nortliamptonshirc. 

CAMBRiUGEsiiiRE.^Died, at Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Darby, student of St John’s 
college. 

Cheshire. —Died, the rev. Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw, rector of Welmslow* 

CoRNWAti.—The lectures of the Corn¬ 
wall literary and philosophical institution 
commenced at Truro, fur the season, on 
tkc 9th of November, to be continued 
every fortnight: Mr. Hogg, master of the 
grammar school of that town, delivered 
the introductory lecture. 

Devonshire.— An association has been 
formed in Exeter for the purpose of coun¬ 


teracting blasphemy and sedition, die 
distribution of loyal publications,songs, 

DtTRifAH.—Tbe lusliopofDqpbaBi is now 
building and endowing no less than eight 
B(!hools, ill suitable sitiialions amongst 
the lead mines in his lordship’s diocese.^ 

HuNTiNGOoNSiiiRE. ^Died, tbe rev* 
Harry WelsteSd, M.A. of Stoneley Itall, , 
*near Kimbolton, third son of tlic late 
C. M. Wclstead, esq. and formerly of 
Cains college, Cambridge. 

Kent. —Died, at Lullingstone castle, 
the scat of sir T. Dyke, bart. the rev. John * 
Kciiiblo, aged 7.> years, rector of Lulling- 
stoiic, Kent, and of Folkington, Sussex. 

L\NCARiiiRe.-yDied, at liis father's 
house, near Manchester, agrd 39, the rev* 
John Markland, M.A. late of Bicester. 

Lincolnshire. —Died, at Lincoln, tbe 
rev. Mr. I'uttin. 

North uMiiLRLANi).—Died, the rer* 
John Harris, curate of Hunstanworth, and 
formerly one of the missionaries to Ota- 
heite. 

Died, the rev. William Ellison, of Lintz 
Green, aged 64. 

Rutlandshire.— The rev, L. S. War¬ 
ren, B.A. of Sidney college, Cambridge, is 
elected usher of CMham school, vice the 
rev. Anthony Gordon. 

Died, at Kingsbroropton, the rev» Hios. 
Todd, vicar of that place, aged 57, 

Died, at Radclifi'e vicarage, aged 26, 
the rev. Henry Whish, of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Died, at Compton Pauncefort, the rev. 
J, Palmer, D.D. 

Suddenly at Aldborougb, the rev, Henry 
Bryant, of that place. 

Warwickshire.— Died, of a paralytic 
seizure, in his 73d year, the rev. John Bad- 
dfley, of Warwick,* 

Worcestershire. —The beautiful new 
i^hurch at Dudley in this county is now 
completed, and will be consecrated by tbe 
bishop of the diocese. 

Yorkshire. —Died, in his 82d year, tlie 
rev. George Skelding, upwards of 45 years 
vicar of Market Weigliton, in this county. 

Died, at tbe vicarage-house, Rramham, 
the Rev. Robert Bownes, aged 60; he had 
been vicar 27 years. The valuable living 
is in tlic gift of the dean and canons of 
Christ church, Oxfoi*d. 

Died in and near London. 

Died, at Hampstead, the rev. George 
Bevan, fifth son of Silvanus Bevan, esq. of 
Fishbury-housc, Wiltshire. 

Died, at KotAerbithe, the rev. John 
Ncalc Lake, M.A. 

Died, at Billericay, Essex, extremely 
lamented, tbe rev, George porter, M.A. 
many years lecturer of tlie chapel there, 
leaving a widow and nine children to be¬ 
wail his loss. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A S»riU 9 e |>reaclied at tlie Visitation of 
<he Lord Bisiiop of Loudon, at St. Paufs 
Cot^dral, on Tuesday, Jnly 14, 1819. 
Ey J. B. Hollingworth, U, D. Rector of 
the united Parisiies of St. Mar^ret, Lotli- 
bury, and 8t. Cliiistoplicr Stocks; Mi- 
Mister of St. Botolpli, Atd^ate, and late 
l^cllow of St Peter’s CoUe^Ci Cainbrid^rc. 
8vo. Is. 

Religion the Care of the Civil Power ; a 
Discourse. By the Rev. A. C. Campbell, 
A.M. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Danger to be apprehended from the In- 
fiiieuce wluch designing |Men may acquire 
over large Bodies of the People; a Sermon 
preacbed in the Cathedral Cliiiroh of Cai- 
liaie, on Sunday, November yi, 1819 . By 
the Rev. Robert Goodenough, M.A, Pie- 
beadary ofCarlisle. bvo. 6d. 

On the Nature and Tendency of blasphc- 
niotis Opinions: a Sermon. By the Rev. 
E. W. Stillingfleet,B.O. Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxon. 8vo. Js. 

A Cloud of Witnesses to thcTinth of 
Scripture opposed to modern Intideiity: 
two Sermons preached in York Minster, 
on Sumiays, Novembtrt' the I4th and i^lst, 
and dedicated by Pci mission, to the very 
Rev. the Dean. By the Rev. James Ri> 


ebardson, A.M. of Queen's College, Ox¬ 
ford, and one of the Vicars-Choral of the 
Cathedral. 8vo, its. 

A Sefiiion preached at St. Mary's Clnirch, 
Swansea, at the autumnal Meeting, of the 
Clergy of the Dcaneiy of Gower, on Wed¬ 
nesday, October 527, 18l9. By the Rev. 
D. Anderson, of Clui« Hall, Caiuhndge, 
and Master of the Gratnnier School, Swan¬ 
sea. 4to. MS. 

Observations on some of the cliaractor- 
istio Doctrines of the Gospel: a Charge 
delivered in June, 1819, to the Clergy of 
the Episcopal Commtmion of Brccliin. 
By the Right Rev. George Gleig, LL.1). 
I-’.R.S.E. & F.S.S.A. tlicir BUhoj). 8vo. 
SJs. 

A Letter from a pious and reverend 
Divine to liis Niece, urittcu in the middle 
of the last Century, and now revised, cor¬ 
rected, and dhridged, by a Layman of the 
Established Clmrch; together with a Pic- 
f.ice, whoiciii aie inti odiiccd some Aiiiinud- 
vcrsioiis on theTiiid of W. Hone for Blas- 
pliciny, and on his Abettors and Siili.scri- 
bers. ICmo. 6d. 

A Caleehism of the Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity, (for the (ISC of ScliooN.) 6d. 


LITERARY I NT E LLI (i ENC E. 

WORKS IN TJIh PRLS8. 


The Sentiments held by the Church of 
England, on the Doctrines of the Corrup¬ 
tion of Human Nature, Justification, Good 
Wotks, Operations of the Holy Ghost, ex¬ 
tracted from her Artidcs, Homilies, and 
iitargy. 

The Spirit of Cervantes. A Selection of 
Bie Episodes and Incidents with a summary 
Sketch of the Story of the popular Ro¬ 
mance of Don Quixote de la Mancha, with 
coloured Engravings, in one octavo vo¬ 
lume. • 

A Tour through Normandy, by Dawson 


Turner, E-q. to he illustrated by numerous 
Etcliings of Antiquities, and other lutereat- 
ing Subjects. 

The Voyage of the Y'ounger Kotzebue, 
round the World, in the Y'^cars luiti, 17 * 
and 18 , in one Volume, quarto. 

A small Volume, by Sir Arthur Clarke, 
entitled, the Motjier's Medical Assistant, 
containing lustiucUous for the Treatment 
of Infantb and Children. 

The Unknown Director, by Sarah Rc- 
nou, Autlior of Village Conversations, 
Ac. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I 

Clericiu, 0 , Humanitas, and Philacribos, shall appear. 

Eboraeetuig aud T. W. have been received, and are under consider¬ 
ation. • 

Anti-Ultra will probably think that we have said enough upon the 
auUect'to which the first part of his letter refers ; we apprehend that 
10 UKi .Moond, be has mistaken the sentiments of the writer upon whom 
be edmiMenits. 

a«r«'« Terence shall he attended to. 
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On the Siud^ of the Apocryphal 
IVritingg, and on tho Aodthiity 
of ike German lyioines in ejt~ 
plaining them. 

It U a settled rule of the Church of 
Englaud, that the Apocryphal books 
possess uo claim to divine inspira¬ 
tion and authority ; tliat thev are 
therefore unht to be applied “ to 
establish any doctrine/* but are 
nevertheless worthy to be reaW both 
publicly and in private “ tor exam¬ 
ple of life, and instruction of man¬ 
ners.” it is therefore to be re¬ 
gretted, tliat there should be any 
ground for the opinion which some 
critics have entertained, that there 
is in the authorized translation of 
the Apocrypha, an occasional want 
of that elaborate faithfulness and 
accuracy, whicli dislinguish the 
version of the canonical Scriptures. 
There is however no room to sup¬ 
pose that it is not siiffictently correct 
to ad'ord both instruction and delight 
to the ordinary reader, and llie de¬ 
fect* which may be imputed to it, 
with whatever justice, should be a 
powerful motive with all who are 
competent to study them in the ori¬ 
ginal language, in which they will be 
studied with most advantage, and 
reflect most light on the illustration 
of the New Testament. There is so 
very small a portion of Greek which 
'has been written by J^ews^ that every 
hmgmomt is vuluable, and highly iin- 
portant to the critical knowledge of 
the writings of the Apostles and 
Bvangelists. Their st\le both of 


thought and expression is peculiar, 
and tlieir idumis will be collected 
most satisfactorily by cotiiparison, 
not with the poets aiid orators and 
historians of Greece, but with 
Josephus and Philo, wUb the early 
fathers who were converted from 
Judaism, witii the Septuagint tran»- 
lators, and more (specially with the 
authors of the Apocrypliai books of 
the ancient Jews. 

In tins study the German critics 
have been especially asisiduoua, and 
have reinlcred good service to the 
scriptural student. While in this 
country there has been a disuse of 
the text, and in some places an un¬ 
seemly jealousy of the very name of 
the Apocrypha, the scholars of the 
continent have ^en iudustriousiy 
employed both in critically explain- 
ii>g the style, and in investigating the 
doctrine ami philosophy of these 
venerable ecclesiastical records; and 
it may excite surprize among the 
anomalies apd iucoiisbtjencies which 
distinguish the present age, that the 
uieml^rs of a Church in which ths 
Apocrypha is read publicly, should 
consent to circulate in a country ia 
which the Apocrypha is the s^b^t 
of much private research, copies of 
the Bible, from which that A|>ocry- 
pba is scrupulously excluded. It is 
hardly necessary to wentioa the 
names or the merits of Biel or «f 
Scfaleusner, or of their respective 
tre.asuriea of apocrypbsl lear&ng ; 
but there is a i^uafede appendix to 
their labours, which is less gene¬ 
rally known than it deserves to ht. 
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On the Sh^iy of the Apocryphal Writingt, [Feh. 


a volume of small size and price, 
entitled, 

“ licxicl In Infeiyretp!» Gia*co» Vef. 
Test, niaxitne Scri| torci- Aj)i'rn|»lios 
cileginni. Pn^t Hiehinn u>u< !>cli!eiisri(i'iim, 
concessit ct etiidit Carolus Gutilieb Bret- 
scbneliier, oidini^ Pi.ilo'^opK. in Ac-.tdenda 
Vitebergensi Adjunctui) ordiaar. Lipsiar. 
1805.’* hvo. 

k 

In tile preface I to this work the 
^ compiler has collected the titles of 
several modem works, and the names 
of the a.ithors, who have either 
edited, or translateiJ into the Ger¬ 
man language, or explained the 
■whole or anv part of the Apocryphal 
writings. It may excite the emula¬ 
tion of English divines, and facili¬ 
tate their studies to know what 
Germans have been doin^, while 
Ariiald remains w'ith us the oiil) 
commentator of any eminence upon 
the Apocryplia, and even his com- 

mentarv does not include the Books 
_ ^ 

of Esdras and the Books of Macca¬ 
bees, unless twotrief Dissertations 
be taken for a comnientarv. It will 
probably be objected, that the au¬ 
thority of tlie canonical and the un- 
canonical Scriptures is differently 
estimated in England and on the 
continent, and that in the latter, 
either by raising the apocryphal to 
a level with the canonical Scriptures 
in deference to the Council of Trent, 
or by denying the divine inspiration 
of the canonical Scriptures, and re¬ 
ducing them as hrinian compositions 
to an equality with the apocryplii*!, 
the Gemmii writers have been led to 
treat both with the same freedom or 
the same respect. There is no pre. 
sent occasion to enter upon tlris 
question;, nor is it meant to convey 
any approbation to the fanciful and 
tortuous manner in which too many 
of the German scbo(»l of divinity 
have philosophized upon the Scrip, 
tures, and perverted their natural 
sense and meaning. It is enough to 
call attention to an important and 
valuable study, and to point to the 
iket, that the Germans have been 


sent article must be confined id his 
preface, in which he specifies the 
works and the names of the German 
editors, translators, and iulerprcters 
of the Kpociypha, and annexes his 
opinions of their respec tive morits, 

1. There has been an edition of 
the ap(»crypbal boi4s, entitled, 

** Libri veteris Tcsranieiiti Apocryplii: 
Textiim recognovit, et vonarimi lectionnm 
delectum adjecit, Jo. Clir. Guil. Avgusti, 
Lips. 1004. Bvo." 

The design of the editor was ti> 
supply a small rather than a critical 
edition of the Apocrypha; hut in the 
judgment of Bretschneider, he has 
introduced many emendations of tlic 
text, the suggestions of modern writ¬ 
ers, and shewn much critical skill 
and sagacity, without in any degree 
exhausting the advantages, which 
may be derived from tlie.MSS. not 
yet collated, from the fathers, and 
from the ancient interpreters. A 
wish is also expressed, that some 
Griesbach may hereafter arise to 
publish an edition of (he LXX. and 
some ‘ Schleusner to explain its 
phraseology : the edition of Holmes, 
still ill the course of piihlicatinn at 
OxfonI, is considered nut as exlrihit- 
ing in itself a correct text, hut as nf- 
fording the means of correcting it : 

** largissimum expurgandi textus ve- 
teiis 'reslanienti promtuariuin.' 

II. There have been two transla^ > 
tiom of the apocryphal hooks into 
(iernian: that by Dcreser, though 
written for the unlearned is valuable 
on account o/ the prefaces to each 
hook, and the critical and expository 
notes annexed to the versioD. The 
titles are, 

1. ** Die lieilige Hchrift dci Aht. Test, 
swfiten Theiles dritten Bandes erste 
Haifte w elche die Bncher, Tobias, Judith 
und Esther entbalt Aiif Befehl Rupert 
des IT. Abts.deaFurstl. HoclistiBs Kemp- 
ten aniMi lintaen und Gebranch der hoch- 
fiirstl. UnterthaopD hersssgcgeben von 
Domhtic von Brentano fortgesetzt von 
Tbaddeus Deresev. Francf. ad m. 180 J. 
8vo.” 


WTemitting in the pariuit of that 
Itudy, The work of Bretichneider 
m in Itself h^ly valuable ; tiie pre- 


2. ^ Die Apocrypben des Abt. Test. 
mitvollaUDdigen Anmerboogen; zu einem 
Aohange des Hezet* achen. Aibelwerks. 
II, Pal i. Lemgon. 1800 . 180 ^. 8 xo.’* 




IdSO.j On the of the Apocryphal Writinge. ®7 


. IIL Among the commentafiee up¬ 
on nil the apocryphal books, are, 

1. *“ I. G. Eichorn Einleituiif; ii^ die 
ApocrypliiscbeD Scliriften des allf n Testa- 
nients^ Lips. |79d. 6vo. a work whose 
ment needs no praise.’* 

2. 1. Fr. Scbleusner Lexici in Inter- 
pretes Graecos vct^is Testamenti maxiine 
Scriptores Apocryphos Spkile^ium I. 
Lips. 1784. 8vo. Spicileg. II. Ibid. 1786. 
8vo. a work of so niucli learning and acute¬ 
ness, and so explanatory of many passages 
in the Apocrypha, that no one who wishes 
to obtain a profound knowledge of these 
writings will be without it.” 

3. Hened. Beodtsen specimen exeici- 
taCionum criticarum in Vet. Test, libros 
apocryplios e scriptis Patnim et versioai- 
bus antiquis. Goettingw. 1789. 8vo. a 
treat of such value to the critical inter¬ 
preter as to suggest a hope that the work 
may he continued.” 

4. “ Chr. Til. Kuinool observationes ad 
N. T. cx tibrisapocryphis Vet.Testament!. 
Lips. 1794. 8vo. contains many excel¬ 
lent interpretations.” 

Add those writers, who in their 
several manners have collected from 
the Apocrypha whatever con. 
tribute to the explanation of tlie 
New Testament, viz. 

1. I. God. lenicliCD diss. (proes. F. V, 
Keinhardo.) de petendk reruni quas libri 
Novi Test, continent e libris V. Test, 
apocryphis illustratiooe. Viteb. 3787. 
8vo.” 

2. “ Frisch Vergleichong zwiseben den 
Ideen welcbe in den Apocryphen des abt. 
Test, und den Schritten des nevin Testa** 
ments uber Auferstebung Gericht. and. 
Uiistorblichkeit, herrschen. Inserted in 
Eichorn's Bibliothec de^ bibl. Lit. Tom. 
4. p. 4.” 

3. ** Hear. Chr. Millies dissert, philolo- 
gicO'hermeneutica de iisu libronim Vete- 
rts Testamenti Apocryphonim in Novi 
Test, iiiterpretatione. Hal. 1803 , evo.” 

4 . ** I. D. Schnlzc Ueber die Bewe)^ 
grunde xnr Tugend in alien Testament, 
iind in den Apocryphisch. Biichem. des- 
selbeo. In Henkes Magaz. vol. 6. pt. l, 
p. 40—86.” 

IV. The commentaries on detach¬ 
ed parts of the apocryphal writings 
are very numerous. 1. On the third 
Book of Esdras. 

** Irendelenburgii coromeotatio in ter- 
,tiiim Esdra librum^ quem pactim ex‘ Ua- 


brmo Esdisi libro, partim r. Chronicoma 
secando baiutum etse dooirib h is in- 
serted in Eichorn’s'Biblicdliec. Vol, i. d. 
178, and transcribed from thence mta his 
Introduction to the Apocryphal Books.” 

2. On tb€ Book of Tobit. 

1. Eichornii Ueber das Bnch Tobiaa 
in ejnsdem Bibliothec. Vol. 2 . pt. 3.— 
2. Historia Tobis Gracce. Textnm ad 
iidem codicum croendavit et illustravit. I.^ 
O. Hicfner specim. I. Viteb. 1802. 4to. 
—3. Die Gescliishte des Tpbias nach 
drey verscihiedeneu originalien dem grie- 
chischen, dem salienischeu des Hierony¬ 
mus und einera &yriechen,ubersetz,und ntit 
Anmerhurgen, iin>l cinleitung von C. D. 
ligen. Icme. 1800. 8vo. 

3. On the Book of the Wisdom of 
Solomon. 

1, Jo. Melch, Faber proliisiones VI, 
super libro sapientix. Ouoldi 1776, 1777. 
1786, 1787. 4to.—«. Jo. tViil. KIcnker 
Salonionii'clK' Deiikwurdigheiten. Abs. An- 
hangdas Biich drr Weisheit iibbersetz uud 
eri.viitert. Rigae. Hvo.—3. Jac. 

Wallpnins Salouiob* Vishet ocfversath 
ifi anc Greki^kan med bifogade philolociska 
och kntiska, AnnuThniger Griphisn. 1786. 
4to.—4. b^u^ilem aniiotationes philologico- 
criticm in lihrum qiii inscribitnr. 

Ibid. 1786. 4to.—6. J. G, 
Hasse Salomo's Weidu'it, new Ubersefz niit 
Aumorlningen und Untersuchungen. Jen. 
1786. 8vo.—6. J. C. Narhtigal das 
Buell i*er Weisheit Hulsc. 1799 ."hvo.— 

7. OI> das Bijch der Weisheil original 
grifshisch seq. in Magazin fur Bibl. und 
Orient. Lit. p. 3,—8. Ueber die inora- 
iische Anwendiuig* nnd Ausschmuckung 
der hcb^al^chon Ge>clnch!c im Buche der 
I|feislieit: in Eichoriiii Allgem. Bibiiothec. 
Vol. 9. p. 944. —9. Den Saltheinius diss. 
de Auctore libri sapientiir Pitilone (lotius 
Alex'findrino, ipianisoniure. Hegiom. 1759. 
4to.—10. (irmnn ctimmentatio ; Etwas 
von der ulexsndi inlsehen Phiiosoplue nnd 
deren spiircn, im Huciic de Weistieit. Aii- 
naemont. 1773, 4to.—ii. Jac. Unicker de 
vestigiis philosophic A)e\aiidi-iti% in libro 
sapiential, in Miscell. Berolin. Vol. 6. p, 
l.M),—12, Trtis disputationes de libri sa- 
pientiae parti pnore cap. 1—XI. fvduohus 
hbeltis diversis conOata. Autare Bret- 
Bclmeider. Vitebergae 1804. HI. Partes. 
4to.—13.1st Logos nnd Sophia im Much 
der Weislieit und*im Siracb ein fiir ticii 
besteliendcs Subject. Im. iienrn Theol. 
Journal, Vol, 9. p. 248. —14. Ulric. And. 
Rohde de vetenim poctauim sapientia 
Gnoniica Hebrrorum imprimis et GtaC4- 
nini. Hauoite 1800. 8vo.” 
k2 
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4- *The -two kftt wovkt felftte to ir€6. a^bet 4iii Mreitt 

the B^ok^ of Wi84oni» mrni Eccleai- d«r AUcctbm. In Bich. libL 4af 
astkiu; upon the latter'excH^ivcIy bibl. Lit Vol. I. pt. «.*’ ^ 


are 

1. Jetens disqiiisitiones general. In 
.Sapientiam Jesus Sirnciilia. ^Ainiis'. 1779. 
Cvo.—2, And. J. Onymus die Weisheit 
Jesus Sirachs Sohn aus dem OreichiGdicn 
mit ^rlauUmden Anatcrhuiigen. Wiirceb. 
^786.*fivo.—3. Q.O. Itontag cominentatio 

' de Jestt Siracidie ccclesiastico non libro 
led libri fmagine. Rige. 1792. 4to.— 

4« J. GiiiU^'Liude Glaubeas—und Sitten? 
lehre Jesii de Sobos Sundi. ed. s. Lips. 
1795. &vo.«—6. Heiitentise Jean 

Sirecidaigrasre. Textum ad ddetn codd et 
Tersioiium emendavit ei ilUi'^travit. Oe- 
dani. 1795. 8vo.—6. Fr. Cbr. Zanire die 

_ w' 

Detd^spmehe Jesus dcs Sohns Sirach eiii 
Lehr-uiid Lefebrech fur leser aus alien 
StiiiMiu)| besonders /ur Scbulen Hnf> neve 
ikbersetat nnd aut erlauternden Aiiiartkk. 
oresctien Amst. 1797. Bvo. (The autlior 
translates oaly a pait of' the bouk. and lie 
nrranges Uie several sentenc 's undev di.s- 
tinet beads or chapters.)—7. M. E* O 
^ngel eommeotatK^ : Leber die mutii- 
anassliche Gnelle der alten lateiniachen 
VeberseUang das Hnrhes Siradi. In 
£fcchoni. Allg. Bibl. Vol. 7. pt. 6.’—8. 
Hess OescUichte dcs Reichs Jiulah nach 
deni Exjl, Vol. 11. p. 154. It com|)rehends 
delineHtionem dogniatimi siracidse ad leii- 
giooctn pertinentiiifii.—9. Bretscimeider is 
bimsaif attempting an edition of tins Book 
with a corrected text, and a perpetual 
ponroentary.'' 

6. The Book ol' Baruch. 

. *■ 

** J. Chr.Grunberg Exorcitatio de libro 
Baruclii ApoerypUo. Gott. 1797. 8vo..V 

6. The Song of the Three Chil¬ 
dren has been cornn^nted u|>on by 
Eichom Bibl. Vol. II. pt. 2.— 
The History of SusnnuaH in the 
same work, Vol. 2. pt. 1.—And the 
Story of Bel and the Dragon. Vol. 

2. pt. 2. 

7. On the two Books of the Mac- 
fabeer are^ 

1. “ Jo. Melcli. Faber. 'ProgrsipiM. 
Harmooia Maccakeoruin. Anetac. 1794. 
4to.^^. J. G. Jutnleleiiberg libri Macoa- 
beorifin Graeci Textus epm versioiie Syrmc4 
polIatW- In Eiclium Kepeit fur Bibl. 
jUL Vol. 1,5—3. J. Q. liaise das oudere 
4ar J ^acoa bay acp ^rietst, 
rhuDgen, iiuU J«imb. 


In ihV judgruent of Bretschneider, 
it has been the result of these la¬ 
bours, 

« 

<* Ut imnc qnidem fi:ni!ms illonim Hbror 
ram multo accurcditis coostitufas, res in 
illis propoiitfB melius iliufitratae ipsique a 
Tariifl mendis et vHib purgati smt,** 


BIBUCAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

{ Cpntiaued,J 

** Three tirnes in a year shall thy males 
appear before the Lord thy God in the 
pl.u'o which he shall choose," Deut. xvi.ld. 

** And the man Elkanah and all hia 
house v\ent np to offer unto Uie Lord, the 
yeatly sacrifice and Ins vow.” 1 Sam. i. 21. 

And it shall come to pass that every 
cue that is left of all the nations which 
came against Jerusalem, shall even go vp 
fi om year to year to worship tlie king, the 
Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of 
tabernacles.’' ^ecb. xjv. 16. 

From these and many other pas¬ 
sages we find that annual visits to 
their temple were habitually praci 
tised by tlie Jews; the same custom 
ap|>eH rs to have been prevalent 
amongst other early nations, the fol¬ 
lowing extracts prove its existence 
«m<mgst tlie Japanese and Mexi¬ 
cans. 

" Orthodox Sintoists go in pil¬ 
grimage to Uje once a year, or at 
least once in their life. This pil¬ 
grimage M <^led Sufiga, whk'h in 
the literal sense of the word is as 
■much as to say the a/trent or going 
up iff the tanpie, and most be under¬ 
stood only of this most eininent 
temple of Ttnsio Dai Sin^ t. e. the 
^reat hereditary imperial god of the 
celestial generations. This T^sio 
Dai Sin is the greatest of all the 
gods of the Japanese, and the first 
pud chief object of the Sii(itos wor¬ 
ship.*’ Kampher's Japap. Vol. L 

p. 226. 

** in the iriaad of Xifiieaca on 4he 
4 >f the wsme mtam ia 
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vtoibd one oi the most splendid tero- 
}>4es in the whole empire:. Besidet 
the plates of gold and silver with 
which its walls were magnificently 
adorned, it contained an frnmensc 
collejition of riches, all tlie inha¬ 
bitants of provinces which depended < 
on the empire, being under an indis¬ 
pensable obligltiou of vistiiitg it 
once a year, and oflfenng some gift- 
Acconlingly they always brought in 
|>Toportioii to tiieir zeal or ability, 
goM, silver, or jewels.” Ulioas 
Voyage, Vul. II, p, 163. 

There shall not be fonntl atBon^ you 
Qiiy one thal iiiaketlilus suti or his dau^> 
tt'i to pa*'.s through the tire, or that useth 
or an obstrver of times,'' Stc. 
Dent, jcviii. 10. 

Vc observe days and months and times 
uiid years." Galat. iv. 10. 

“ AuIms Gellins, on the authority 
of V^errius I'laccus says, that the 
davs which follow the calends, nones 
ami ides, were by the common peo¬ 
ple c<»nsidered as unfortunate, he 
also asserts that the tourth day pre¬ 
ceding llieiu was b\ many regarded 
}n tlie game light.” Aul. Gall, b. V, 
c, 17. 

'* Before I proceed to the journal 
of.our junriiey to the imperial court, 
it may not be aiiuss to observe, that 
it is uot au imlirt'erent matter to tra¬ 
vellers in Japan what day they set 
out on their journey, for they must 
clu»ose for their departure a fortu¬ 
nate day, for which purpose tiiey 
make use of a part ii^lar table which 
they say has been observed to hold 
true by a continued experience of 
many ages, and whereiu are «;t dow'u 
all the inifortunate days of every 
luonth upon which if travellers were 
to set out on any journey they would 
not only expose themselves to some 
considerable laisfortmie, but like¬ 
wise be lialilc to lose all their ex¬ 
pellees and labour, and to be disap- 
,{Minted ill the chief interest of their 
journey. However the most sensi¬ 
ble of the Japanese have but little 
regard for tliis superstitious table, 
which is more credited by the com- 
nion peofiie, the muuntaiu priests 


and nonka. A copy of diis table 
is printed in ail their ruadtandhonse 
books,” Kamj^cr'a Je^m, Voi, Ih 
p. 447. 

“ I'he Chinese make choice of a 
fortunate and lucky day to send a 
portion to a bride, aud to be niariied 
on. The presulent of the college 
of mathematics has the care of ap* 
pointing these days, not only foi* 
marriages, but for every thing eke 
they take in hand.” Ferdandtz TVk- 
varetti's Accq'vMI of China, Ckureh^ 
ilVet C4>lhct, Vol. L p. 7®.; sr/so 
Grosierg China, Vol. 11. p. i74, 

“ Many of die superstitious pre¬ 
judices. that are to be found among 
the Hindus prevail equally w ith tlie 
people of Siam. They observe the 
feasts of the uew and full moon, and 
think the days that from tJie change 
proccilo the full, more fortunate than 
those that follow it. Their abiia- 
nacks arc marked with lucky and 
unlucky days. Neither the priuce, 
nor any one who lias tiie means of 
applying to astrologers will under¬ 
take any thing without consulting 
them.” Sketches of the Hindus^Yo]. 
II. p. 135. 

The distribution of the si^ns or 
characters, both of days and year* 
served the AIexi( ans,as superstitious 
prognostics, according to which they 
predicted the good or l>ad fortune of 
infants from life sign under which 
they were bom; an<l the happiness 
or misfortune of marriages, the suc¬ 
cess of wars, and of every other 
thing from the day on which they 
were undertaken, or put in execu¬ 
tion, aiid«oii this account also they 
considered not tmly the peculiar 
character of every period of days 
or years; for the first sign or cha¬ 
racter of every period was the ruling 
sign through the whole of Otff- 
tens Afexico, Vol. 1. p. 295. 

“ Les Brames interessefcs a per- 
petuer I’empire de la superstition 
font un travail suiv^ toutes les an¬ 
no^ pour tnarquer les jours de bon- 
houT et d'bifortune; d'apres lequel 
ils dir^ent les actions des Indiens. 
Les Egyptiens avoient les jours, ou 
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ils n*otoicnt rien entre prendre et 
Tetude^ de leurs pretres, aiosi qiie 
chez les Orecs et les Romnins etoit 
de lire dans les pliinctes les bons ct 
les mauvais augures. Les Chinois 
n’entreprennent rien si tortue ou 
les caracteres de Confucius, qu'ils 
consultent tous les matins Icurs an- 
noncent un jour malheureux. Les 
'Xiaulon consultoient aussi les di- 
Tins; ill obserroicnt les augsres ct 
n'oBoient iwrtir certains jours de la 
lune et de la semainci Dans le siecle 
heureuz ou la France se eit gouver- 
nc^ par un grand roL Marie de 
Medicis et toute la cour consul- 
toient encore des astrologues et pov- 
toicDt comine les Indiens, les Chi- 
iiois, les Africains et les Americains 
des amulettes pour elre heureux/’ 
Sonncratf Vt>l. IL p. 199. 

Thoii shalt not remove thy neighbour's 
land mark.” Dcut. vii. 17, 

Cursed be he tha: rcinoveth his neigh* 
boor's land mark.” Dent, xxvii. 17. 

** Remove not the ancient land mark, 
which thy fathers have set up." Piov. xxii. 
9B. xxiii. 10. 


That this offence was consi¬ 
dered in a very serious light may be 
collected from the following com¬ 
mencement of one of Alciphron s 
Epistles^ 

** Not even they who bad defaced 
land marks, or profaned the Elcu- 
svnian mysteries, could have so much 
to dread as 1 have, having fallen Q 
ye gods into the hands of that ac¬ 
cursed Phanomacha,” See, Aid- 


phron Ep, b. III. Ep, 7*2. 

** A large stone set upgght marks 
each man’s property in some places, 
in others only a few sticks, as no 
uian ever thinks of removing his 
neighbours land mark.” Parson's 
Travtlg in Asia and Africa, p, 36. 

In the institutes of Menu, which 
are supposed to have been written in 
the 12ih century before Christ, we 
d amongst othei* laws that the 
Iroyers of known land marks, 
st suffer such corporal puiiish- 
ot ^ will disfigure them, as for 
ListatM^epri\ing them of their eyes 



or hands.” Maurics Jnd» Antiq^ 
Vol. VL p. 306. 

** She shall shave her head and pair her 
nails •. • .< nd 9hall remain in thine house and 
bewail her fetlier and her mother a full 
tnonth." Dent. xxi. 12,13.' 

“ Cut off thine hair, O Jerusalem, and 
cast it away, and take up a Umeutation on 
high places." Jer. vii. 2§. 

" Cutting off the hair as a sign 
of mourning is conniton amongst 
those nations whose customs may 
reasonably be supposed to boast of 
the highest antiquity, and from tlie 
circumstances of their situation or 
ignorance are not likely to have been 
adopted from caprice or modern 
rctinement. Carver, in his Travels 
in North America, says, the Indians 
in general arc very strict in the ob¬ 
servance of their laws relative to 
mourning for the dead. In some na¬ 
tions they cttf off their hair, blacken 
their faces, and sit in an erect pos¬ 
ture with their heads closely co¬ 
vered, and depriving themselves of 
every j^casure.” Carvers Travels, 
p. 407. 

** The death of a near relation 
affects the nortliern Indians so sen¬ 
sibly, that they rend all their clothes 
from their backs, and go nuked <111 
some persons less afflicted relieve 
tlicm. After the death of a father, 
mother, husband, wife, son, or bro¬ 
ther, they mourn, as it may be 
called, for a w hole year, which they 
measure by the moons and seasons. 
These mournful periods are not dis¬ 
tinguished by any particular dress 
exce])t that of eviting off the hair," 
Arc. Hearne's Jouriiey to the Nor^> 
them Ocean, p, 341. 


ON THE RCBRICK. 

To the Editor of the 7?fj»fOTArffncfr. 

Sir, 

In Shepherd, on the Common 
Prayer, Vol. ii. p. 179, second edi¬ 
tion, is the following passage. 
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** It is observable thtt when the 
Epistle is ended, the Minister is or¬ 
dered to say,, ‘ lu re endeth the 
Epislle * f ” and that no tl^rection 
of this kind is given alter the emling 
of the Gosjnil. Tht* Jlul)ric does 
not autliorize the l^nest to say» 

“ Here emleth tfae Gosj>el/' It ou)y 
directs, that after the Gospel is 
ended the Creed shall be sung or 
said. They that are determined to 
account for every thing, pretend that 
the omission has I his reason for it, 
that the Creed is a continuation 
of the Gospel.** But the Creed is 
no more a continuation of the Gos¬ 
pel than it is of the Epistle. 

Now, Sir, I know not whether I 
am original in supposing, that these 
rubrical directions to the Minister 
are intended to be a guide to the 
people in changing their postures, 
that all things may be done de¬ 
cently and in order and conse¬ 
quently, that the notice is given at 
the end of the Epistle to remind the 
congregation to rise from their seats, 
blit omitted at the conclusion of the 
Gos]>el, because no alleratiou in the 
posture takes place. The custom 
of turning towards tlie east during 
th^ repetition of the Creed is not, I 
think, suflicieritly general or marked 
to make against this solution, es¬ 
pecially as in most churches the 
greater part of the coiigregatioii 
face toward the east wheuever they 
stand up. 

I remain, $ir. 

Your obedient servant, 

IHUOA. 


PRESENT STATE OF METHO¬ 
DISTS. 

To the Editor of ifie Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Mat I beg your permission to of- 


* lo the note at the bottom of tlie page 
he adds, This direction was given at the 
hilt revisal; for what reason n not perhaps 
discoverable.** 


^ MethodiiU. 

fer a few remarks on tbe letter of 
K., together with the extracts that 
aecompaiiied it, inserted in your 
Number for December, p. 732. 

On a candid perusal of ** a few 
|)lain words* to the iuhahitauto of 
"Waiiitieet,” I do not see that the 
Rev. AuUior said any tiling but-w'bat 
the Holy Scripturo, the Constitu¬ 
tions of the Established Church,* 
and Common Sense would autho- 
riec him to say. Is he nof appoint¬ 
ed by divine ayd by human autho¬ 
rity the guardian of his pariahioners* 
morals t And an such is he not 
bound to w'arn them against any 
teachers who w'ould subvert that 
order and regularity which are the 
best safeguards of true practical 
religiout No unprejudiced reader 
of your useful Miscellany will scruple 
to answer tliese enquiries in the af¬ 
firmative. But, on a careful review 
of Mr, Agar’s answer, an well as 
from a long observation of the Me¬ 
thodists, there will be many found 
who deny the Minister of a parish 
any right of expressing his judg¬ 
ment, especially in public, on the 
subjerf. The Methodists will claim 
to theuiselves all the privileges of an 
apostolical ministry, equal, or even 
superior, to those of the Established 
Clergy; and as a proof of the vali¬ 
dity of their claim, they will not 
fail, as on the i^resent occasion, to 
adduce a number of instances where- 
hi these rc\ivals have been attended 
with signal advantages. 

But, let us examine these proofs. 
Let us ask. What are these advan¬ 
tages? Mr* Agar says, that in 
Cornwall in the year 1814 there 
were near 5000 persons awakened, 
and united to us,'* that Is, (mark the 
expression) to the Methodists, ** in 
church fellowship.*’ “ lu* York¬ 
shire,” lie adds, “ in the years 
1793-4 six thousand were added to 
our societies.” Thus he proceed# 
in his answer. But the question is, 
were those thousands who were 
joined to the Methodist Societies 
better men, or better Christfans; 1 
grant indeed that many of them 
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might hsi^ exchftnged the Church brought over from the National 
fef the hfeethig-boiisc, drunkenitess Church to the hfethodisC Society— 
for sobriety, profaiieiiess for » pro- I hen of course ntade safe and 
fession of Mr. Wesley's doctrines hrfpp^^, Mr. Cholmley’s excellence 
aud adherence to bis discipline; but as a minister is ackt;<nvledgcd by 
1 ask. Is this exchange true conver- Mr. A^ar until he *wrote against 
aion. or is such a conduct one with Metho<lisin: then akis! he is not 


** pure and undefiled religion T 
Timt there are many Metl^odii^ts 
«i feme Christians 1 do not deny; but 
to say that the joining of men m 
society to tliem is scriptural conver¬ 
sion is, I contend,)erroneous : aud 
yet this is the \ery essence of Mr. 
Agar's argument; ami this is really 
the very strong tower of Methodism 
iu every place. 1 have long ob¬ 
served in OH intercourse of many 
years with tl^e reliiiions world, that 
tlte Wesleyan Methodists lay a very 
great and very undue stress upi»n 
being jenned to tlreir society, and 
meeting in their class nteetings/' as 
if this, and this ^loiie, constituted a 
Christian. Characters arc thus ex- 
amiiied, juetthed or condemned in 
au instant: “ Do you know A. B. ? 
Yes. Is he a seriotis man ( Yes: for 
he is a menvber of our society.’'— 
Do you kiM»w C. D. ? O yes. Is 
be a serious man? O no; be does 
not meet in class; ho only gives to 

church—he is otdv a moral man.’* 

• 

“ Are there any serious people at 
E,] Yes: we liave a society there.” 
** Is the Gospel pieaclied in the 
Church at ¥,t No; tire Vicar and 
Curate, though very moral men, db 
not encourage the Methodists.” 

1 coukl very easily, Mr. Eflitor, 
treat your readers with pages <vf 
•uch aigiimcnts, which go a great 
way towards persuading many un- 
thinkiag people that tire Gosjvel is 
aot preached by the Clergy, and 
' eoRsequently that they are not safe 
guides t hence they are allured to 
the Meeting-house, where their {vas- 
aioiis are warmed hv vehemence, 
thea they are to believe 

that for rehgious fervour, and to be 
jofoad in society, is a safe passport 
ha iMaven. What are the various 
itbitiianea ia the Methodist Maga- 
suw% btt an acetnint of persons 


wise! Is not this v proof that some 
better ami sounder arguiuenfs are 
wanting on which to found Metho¬ 
dism? (io on, Mr. Editor, and 
establish the principles of the Pro- 
pliets, the Apostles, and Martyrs, 
as exhibited in Holy Writ, and em¬ 
bodied in our Liturgy; then all 
other <levi;itions from sound pnieti- 
Ciil religion will be seen and acknow¬ 
ledged by men of sense and piety. 
Let a holy life, and that only, be the 
crHerioii of sound doctrine : " the 
tree is known by its fruits.” This 
is tlie best answer to all erroneous 
and strange practices. 

1 remain, tVc. 

CtERICUS. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

The following advertisement ap- 
peareil ui the Times Newspaper for 
Satuiday, Nov, 20, IttlS*. 

** The ftiends of a young man about 
tailing order* aic itesirous of (inicliasing 
the next piesmtation to a living in a po¬ 
pulous ii(i:!lil» 0 (M^ood ^ and as their ob¬ 
ject IS gytuo'tf/ vsefidnoesy iii'efcitncc will 
be given to a 'situation wliere Kiirroimdiug 
villages h.ivc bct ii uuacciistoined to that 
prraeiiiiig uaiialty caUod Kvaiigeliral. but 
which, lu thcii view, most closely accords 
with the doctiKial articles of the ClHirch 
of England. Comanuiications, post paid, 
addressed to J. V. B. 385, Oxford-street, 
will be attended to,*' 

Such is a specimen of the ideas 
of “ J,'«*iicial usefulness” which the 
Evangelicnl friends of Ihis young 
apoetUj feHlertom. We of the Church 
ought certainly to feel highly ho¬ 
noured by the kind ** Tiews” of 
these enlightened friends: but I 
am in hopes wc shall not be able to 
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accomnioriato them, until tlie phi- 
lantliropir plun ot the nniiable Mr. 
Ouon I)av^’ been brought to 

perfeetion, aiul “ a situatioj^ wltere 
hniToumliii^ >illrii>es, uiiaeeuston)(‘d 
U) exiinuelieitl ]>reacljiMg’’ can be 
nunb* itaoiv lor liis esciiioiij). 

To what a la*iu*ntaljle state innst 
llio pationai^e ui’the Cliiireh lie le- 
dneed, wlicn 'iucli attemptsare iua<le 
to thrust into ministry some young 
otispnng of the ]mritan brood, to 
add to the heresies and divisions loo 
jaiik, alas, among us ^ With what 
ieartid doeilitv must tlie lessoiis <it 
the areli-lilieliei* ol' (he Church ol* 
I'ugland, Mr. Jeremy Beutimm, 
have been digested ; when the ca- 
iMoi swallow'ers (d‘ the present day 
< :in >ul)bcriiie to articles, and lake 
vo;vs so conliai^ to their true iuteut 
and nieainng ? The rule which tins 
said JereiUN irives the eliildren of 
the National Seliools eonci'rninu the 
C!alee!ii''m s(*('nis tj> have lieen 

adopted more goiicrally than he 
could iiave evptieted. ^ 

Wli.iti'vci niuliM the iMine of a Cato- 
eli'sin" (I'ead, articles, oi oatli, agaiii'^t si- 

raii..iji(* il olieiluMiee, ^.c.) “ they 
eive MHi t(> Av.y- ^im•e il must !>i'. 

It jyiu»!ig the \votii> fhto fuj eetl into your 
niouliis, the \voi»h ‘ I hrlitv.^' slmiilJ 
j>ieel)(jiir eU'-'O! eui.", sa\ I hthticwc- 
eoi . To Uie winds with wlneli 
tliej aic lueompanied, he ll.ey wliat they 
iiM),add, ^ Mttt'C till rc ih .’o; / ewrr/y’, tliese 
iu<vUiih(c woi(N, <!•» iiader tlie hko pies- 
^ule you would add tiann to a iiistoiy of 
llie AubiaiiCiciiii, or the pieciaii (rod.s*^.” 

Admirable instruction for the po¬ 
litical ami evangeiieal reformers of 
licnighlcd \iliag(M'^ and populou.s 
lu'iifhboui hoods ! 

But IS It not. Sir, higli time, 
amidst all oin improvements, th.il 
the “ shameful (ratiie in the souls 
of men’' as it luis been denomi¬ 
nated, sliould lie abolislied t and 
the crime of simony, Imth among 
the clery and laily dcferminatelv 
prevented ? For is it not, besides its 
own intrinsic sin, employed as the 
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moit powerful engine against the 
established Churyh by its fiiiifterotls 
enemies; serving as a standing blot 
to which they can direct the scorn and 
aiduirrence of their followers ; while, 
at the sainc^ tune, they themselves 
’make use of it, to stock our pulpits 
witli preachers of their own per- 
siiastou i Is it not a fact well known, 
that a society is actually in exist- ' 
ence, whose express employment is 
to purchase. adiwwson$ andpresenta- 
Hons, and hll th»|vacancics with these 
self-styled evangelical teachers ? 
’J'he number of livings now pos¬ 
sessed by them would, if mentioned, 
astonish anv Churchman, ignorant 
of tlieir principles and proceedings. 

In thib matter, I must confess 
myself to be a reformer. I hope, 
most earnestly, the day will ere long 
arrive, when this business will be 
full\ entereil into by ouv ecclesiasti¬ 
cal governors, ayd this infamous 
merchandize totally prohibited. Let 
us not be the last to sec or remedy 
our own defects. In the mean 
time, (he publicity given to the 
young gentleman's advertisement by 
tlie “ Keniembranccr” will not be, 
ptu'lutps, more surprising to him 
tliun useful to your readers. 

Ebokacensis, 


To the Editor oj (he Retncmbrancir, 
Sir, 

At the end of a long ami exlianst- 
ing period of war,' our attention is 
happily dir\»(*ted to the host means 
of cimnleractmg the evils naturally 
following such a state ; and which 
we liud ever has followed war in our 
nation, as well as in every other ; 
namely, a universal laxity ol'*mau- 
ners, and an evident tendency to 
disciird the restraints of Christianity. 
The new churches, which are rising 
througli the kingdom, shew how 
agreeable to the great body of the 
nation, and how deep-rooted the 
love of order, and sober religion, 
still is amonsisi ns. There M'ill,how- 
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ew, be found in every part of the 
kingdom,^another evil as formidable 
as the want of churches; namely, 
the non-residence of the clergy. 
This, appears to me, to admit of 
some remedy. At prest^iit plnralists 
arc certainly an evil, sliiiilur, in 
point of principle, to that of a per¬ 
son taking upon himself the odicc 
' of schoolmaster, in two or three 
parishes, twenty or thirty miles 
apart. Tconsider the incumbent as 
the instructor of tim adults, and the 
church service hardly a fourth part 
of his duty. 

Let pluralists from henceforth be¬ 
come benefactors to the church. 
Let the expence and dilhculty of 
qualifying to bold two or more liv¬ 
ings be removed entirely; lot no 
dispensation be required, but let 
every A.M. or LL.B. of either uni¬ 
versity be permitted to hold two or 
even three livings, in any part t)f 
England, however distant:—on this 
condition, that on one he shall con¬ 
stantly reside, and on the other or 
others, place a resident curate. If 
the house is not fit for the residence 
of a clergyman, or if there be no 
house, or even glebe, still let him 
be required, before institution, to 
give a bond, and engage that so numy 
years income of the living, after the 
curate's stipend is deducted, shall 
be paid into the haAds of tiie bisliop, 
to be applied to that purpose. The 
bishop, through his otlicer the arch¬ 
deacon, will take care that the money 
is judiciously laid out. In fact, 1 
would permit no man whatever to 
take a living but on the terms of re¬ 
siding, or keeping a resident curate. 
If he did not like the terms, he need 
not take the living; but, it lie did 
take it, he should be compelled to 
comply. No objection should ever 
be made to an incumbent's non-resi¬ 
dence, if he appointed a resident 
curate ; a man unwillingly tied down 
to a place will do no good there. 

Again, 1 would rccomniend that 
where there are chapels of ease in 
large hamlets or parishes, having 
dUl^nct ]Mirisii ofiicers, that the Pa¬ 


tron shall be permitted to separate 
them from the mother church, and 
render them distinct livings ; on con- 
dititm cf building a house for the 
future incumbent. That this may 
be done immediately, with the con¬ 
sent of the present incumbent, but 
at the next vacantny, without any 
difticiilly. I am persua<ipd that 
these two measures would be of in- 
caleulahle benefit to the country, 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

O. 


Extracts from Reports of the Society 

for promoting Christian Know- 

iedge {continued). 

Extracts from Circular,AIM3. 

It 1ms been proposed to tlie Sunety, that 
to accustom the elnldrcii of any school to 
some labour, though it were small, beside 
liieir learning, w'oiild very much qualify 
them foi husbandry, sei vices, ui any other 
employment. 

“ You will receive in your packet for this 
year one or more copies of the sheet ac¬ 
count of schools, winch it is- ;lc'jjred }ou 
would please to direct the putting up, in 
sonic public place, where it may be most 
exposed to the view of such as ma) he 
w'llluig to eiicoinage the iiii reuse of them, 
oi may give themselves the tiouble ofaig* 
nif^ing the omissions or mistakes in it 
against the next iiiipressiuii. 

As to the progress of the Protestant 
Aii‘Si(in to tin* East Indies, 1 urn to ac- 
qii.dijt yon, tiiat in Novenihci, 171;*, Mr. 
Piutscho, one of die tirst JVliss.onaries sent 
thither,arrived here from Tianqncbar, with 
a design to continue some time in Europe, 
and to reside chiefly at the university of 
Haile, in Saxony, for the service of the 
Mission. He went from hence to Den¬ 
mark, to acquaint lih Danish Majesty with 
the state tlieieof, and the nbstruclions the 
Missionaries have met with. And wc have 
an account that he was graciously received 
by the King, wJio has been pleased to set¬ 
tle tlie Mission upon a better foot, and to 
make a considerable augmentation to his 
annual allowance for supporting the charge 
of it which cncicases daily; and he has 
further assured them of Ins royal protec¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Plutscho, during his short stay 
hcic, composed in Portuguese, A brief 
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Instruction in tiie Piiociples of Clnistia- 
nity, with some Collects, HymiiH, &.C., 
wluc!i was imniediatiHy printed, anri some 
hundreds thereof were sent over to India 
bv the last fleet. • 

“ The Society did likewise procure a pas¬ 
sage on board tlfe same fleet for a schooU 
master, printer, and his assistant, with a font 
of Malabariek typ^, &c. sent hither from 
Halle, l)y Mr. Professor Frank \ as also 
from the contributor here for 75 reams of 
paper, 000 copies of the New 'restament 
in Portiii;iieae, and some Portngueze books, 
as a help to peifect the Missionaries in the 
knowledge of that language: all whicii 
goods, though amounting in rpiantity to se¬ 
veral tons, the Honouiahio Directois of 
tlh* East India Company allowed to he 
sent thitliei, on boaid their ships, freight 
free; winch favour the Society liave lliaiik- 
fully acknowledged, and will always letain 
a grateful sense of. Beside the things 
above nientioDed, there was remitted in 
pi<'r(‘s of ciglit, to the value of 160/, sent 
iVoin Halle. I must not forget to acquaint 
yon, that Mr. Plutsdio brought with liim 
a very hopeful Mcdabari«'iii youth, hiipli<:od 
at Tran(|uebai by tlic name of 'riuioihy, 
who IS designed to be eduraied at Halle, 
for the SOI vice of the Mission. 

“ la July lost, and since, the Society 
have received several packets fiftni the 
Missionaries at Trancpicbar, and aie not 
a iittlle rejoiced to luulcrstaud hy them, 
what a gicat support, comfort^ and em'oii- 
lageiiiont to the painful and afflicted la- 
boui^rs in llic Loid's harvest, the supplies 
sent from Ruclaiul have been, and how 
leasonably they canic to their hands; tliey 
cannot sulflciently praise God for raising 
u]> ^o inanv fiiends in England, zealous t'oi 
the conversion of the benighted heathen, 
to the glorious light of the Gospel of Christ. 
Tliey return their most humble and hearty 
thanks to all tlieir worthy benefactors here, 
and hope that tlie correspondence with the 
Society will very much help to promote 
the work they are engaged m. 

They write, that the printing-press, 
with the paper and other things sent by 
the Society three years ago, will be a great 
use to them, and notwitlistaiuhng the loss 
of Mr. Kinck the printer, who died iii his 
voyage thither, they have already set tlir 
press on work, ami have actually printed 
a Primer, a Short Cateehism, called the 
Method of Salvation, together with a sheet 
Almanaek, very much Witnted in those 
parts, of all which they have scut some 
copies to England, and they hope that tins 
printing-press may, with the blessiuga of the 
Almighty God, prove one happy mean of 


spreading the saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ in those idolatrous count^s.* 

“ The New Testaments in Portugneze, 
sent by the Society two years ago, are 
made use of in their Portugueze Church 
and schools with good advantage. 

In the MJlabarick and Portngueae 
Churches, there were in January 1812-13, of 
persons baptized 207, and cateclmmens 96. 
In the five schools there were78 children, of 
which .59 are clothed and wholly maintain¬ 
ed, together with six other persons, who 
are emp]uye<i by the Missionaries in pre* 
paring food for the clntdren, and*other ser¬ 
vices about the Chivchcs or schools. 

“ They hope thaf in a little time, some 
of the more advanced scholars in the Ma- 
iabarick school, will be fit to be employed 
in this work, in the quality of school-mas¬ 
ters, catechists, and transcribers. 

“ Some time ago tliey begun a corres¬ 
pondence with some of tlie most learned 
of the Damulians, or Malabarians, whose 
letters tiicy judged might be useful, and 
have therefore transmitted them hither, 
translated into the German language, in 
ordei to be printed. 

They have siMit their thoughts to the 
Society, how the Gospel may be propa¬ 
gated m the other parts of India, particu- 
laiiy at Mi<lr.ts, where it is hoped it would 
meet witli less obsiruction than at Tiun- 
quebar. There is a piospect of a great 
hai vest in these eastern parts of the world, 
but the lit labourers are few; it is there¬ 
fore recommended to you, that you would 
pray the Lord of the hai vest, that he would 
raise up, and scud forth, labourers into 
this harvest,” 

Extracts JromJCircular, 1714. 

** The Society being informed of the great 
scarcity of Bibles in the Welch tongue, 
have used their good offices to promote a 
new edition; and have precured several 
subscriptions, pursuant to the proposal 
whicii you will find in your packet: and if 
any gentlemens of ability in your neighbour¬ 
hood are disposed to encourage it, and dis¬ 
tribute some of them among the poor 
families in Wales, be pleased to acquaint 
thom where subscriptions are taken in, or 
else yourself to receive and remit them, 
with directions how to dispose of Hit books 
when published. 

The history of the attempts that have 
been made to convert the Popish natives of 
Ii eland, having exUted several charitably- 
disposed persons to assist in promoting a 
design so highly serviceable to tbe Protest¬ 
ant interest in that kingdom, the Society 
have ordered a copy of tlic said history ta 
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be put up in your packet, to b« commu¬ 
nicate^ as^ou shall find occasion. 

It being of iinportancf to the design 
of Charity Schools that those children who 
have imbibed a good sense of religion from 
their edocation, in them should not lose it 
when they go out to services, or appren¬ 
ticeships, the Society desire, as yon have 
opportunity, tliat yon would reconuiiend 
it to the Tiustees of the Charily School?, 
in your iieiglibonihood, to be very careful 
that the niaaters and inistre.sKes w ith whom 
they place out any of the children us ser* 
vants, or'appi entices, he peisons of a so¬ 
ber and religious life, and conversation; 
and that such masters and mistresses he 
stnctly enjomed, ami frequently railed 
upon, to do all that in them lies to culti¬ 
vate and improve those Cluistian disport* 
tions which their servants liave brought 
with liietii fiom school; and in ordei there¬ 
unto, that upon evciy Lord’s day they hear 
tiiem read the Bible, or some uthet good 
book, make them repeat what they liave 
learned at school, oi hoaid atchiinh, see 
tliat they are constant in their nioining and 
eveuiiig devotions: and not only cai ry them 
to church to he cat^^cliizcd there as oppor- 
tirmtj oflers, but soinctinicssend,orgo with 
them to their minister to bccatecliized and 
instructed by him in private. 

** The Society have lately received let¬ 
ters from tlie Protestant MtsMonaiics in 
the Last Indies, wdierein, after a very 
grateful acknowledgment of the assistance 
they had in many instances aHordcd them, 
they acquaint the Societv, lliat they had 
received the Portiigueze TestarnentvH, to¬ 
gether with thcii present of paper, for 
an impression of the same in the Malabarick 
tongue, which work tliey would instantly 
M t about, and hoped to be able to trans¬ 
mit some specimens of it the next )tar. 
That tlic Ucveiend Mr. Lewis, late cfiap- 
laiii at Fort St. George, having sent them 
maniiscijpt tiansiations of some books of 
the Old Testament, in Poitugiieze; they 
had taken a resolution (Got^giving life ami 
ability) to eomplcat a translation of the 
whole of the Old Tist.uiient, in that lan¬ 
guage ; as also into tlie Alalabanck, That 
they had alieadymade a tiial wnli thcMa- 
Jal).inck ».i:es,4:nd pii;Jefl olf a tiact lelat- 
j'*'4 tin* ab’.uHlities and impielic« of Pa¬ 
ganism, and tiif* whcjcln ihe ilea- 

ihen may be saved; a speciMKii of wliieh 
they have sent ovei, togetlici willi lliu fol¬ 
lowing treatises, in ISorlugucze: 

“ 1. A Caleclietical Explication of the 
Doctrines of Chrislianity, 

“ 2. A Snmmaiy of Christian Dociriiie.«, 
for the We of the cuiceimmeus, 24mo. 


“ 3. A Letter to the Reverend Mr, 
Lewis, concerning the rise ami order of 
their schools, 4to. 

“ 4. A Collection of 100 Divine Kymns, 
]?mo. '* 

“ 3. An Histoiy of the Sufferings, 
Death, Kesiinection, and Ascension of 
our Lord, PJino. 

“ The Mi^siouaries^.liavc likewise given 
the Society a veiy pleasing account of the 
number this year admitted into the Churcli 
bybapliMn, which, though in itself not 
laige, bung but .15, yet, coiividering the 
many difhculties the> lahonr under, both 
fiom enemies to the design abroad, and 
(heir own wants at home of sujiplies ne¬ 
cessary to so guat an iiiidei taking, pro¬ 
mises an happy enlargement at the Chri^ 
ttan ('hmch theie, weic othois as liberal 
in their contributions, as they are active 
and indiisti ions in their labour'!, to carry 
on so good a woik : winch I therofeue 
beg leave again to recoiiimeiid to ^oiii zea¬ 
lous appiuation.” 

Extracts from Circular, 1715. 

** 'Fiit acrount of charity >ehools having 
incieased to a l.uge volume, and the vaiiety 
of methods used for piometing them m dif- 
feient places, being in ainanner uiiivei.salls 
known, from the distnhiition tJiat has bicn 
iiiad(‘of those accounts to ail pai ts of the 
kingdom, for above ten years past, it has 
now' been thoiiglit sutficiiiit to picsent the 
W'eli-wi.'liiTs of this design, with a view 
oiiK of the mbs gem ialls observed by 
the trustef.s, the masters, (be mistresMs, 
ami the cliildren; the mimbci ol srhools, 
and tlie lumdier of children taught m 
them , distingiiiHhmg those (hat .tie cloath- 
ed fi(ah tiiose tliat aie not. 

“ Blit, in ordei to nuike tliis nietlmd 
moie compleat, it Is leijuested, tliat \oii 
would not only inform the Society of the 
number of cliUdien generally taught at 
tho.se fcchool.s, where the account is .silent 
for want of iiifoim.ition, luit al>o the luini- 
ber of eliildren that have* been educated 
and placed out of all tlie schools within 
30111 knowleilge, fiom the fust erecting of 
them; and that 3011 w'otild be |dca.sed at 
the same time to signify, as near as you 
can, when each school was set np. 

“ ’I'o prevent to<i guai at. loeiea'C* of me- 
chaiue tradesmen issmiig liorn (lie-'OsehooU, 
it Iius hei n wished by .'Ome, thut a gieater 
number fh.in are, were encouraged to go 
to hmhan(h'}f or to .set vices at sea ; but 
the ciiTiiinstanees jf places being so very 
vaiious, there is hardly any luic can be 
adapted to ail place.s; except the lecom- 
nicnding it to the cousidcration ot' the 
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trustees of each school respectively, to 
regard as miicli as they can, the puhlick 
interest in the disposition they make of 
theif charity cliilUren. • 

'I'tiis consideration has indne^d several 
persons in the* svurfiiring towns, to find 
means to teach some of the rhiidn n the 
art of navigation, and the experiments 
that have been made in London have an¬ 
swered so well, that a cliaritabie gentleman 
liaKa^ieod to endow a school, on purpose 
for teaching; the ait of navigation to such 
cliildicn as aio of Ihe brightest paits, b(‘in" 
sclectctl out uf llie chanty school ot‘ St. 
Dunstan’^ in the West, and five or six 
other adjacent schools. 

“ Theie cannot be a suiei indiration of 
the Divine Jitessiiig on the dcsii^n of tlu>se 
schools, than tiiat most of them liave beiui 
set u|>, and hlierally maintained, \vhil>t the 
uation was engaged in an e\p('ii>ne and 
bloody war; and that, notvvitlistamhng 
the iinlia|ipy divisions that have |)revail<‘d 
of late veins, it has plciisi'd (iod so to older 
it, tliiit they have veiy laieiy airceted llie 
c/tantff sc/iools: an<! when a tloui ishiiig 
^clluol has tiecn lliicaltned with a dtssdlu- 
tiuii IroHi the intcinpeiate heats of lliosc 
that sliould sujipoit it, Provnb ncc lias 
wisely infeiposed,and made then snife the 
means of p!<ividing (or a largei ^ninber of 
cliddren, and suppoiting two schools in¬ 
stead of one. 

“ J5iil to prevent tlie inisclnof that may 
accrue lo tins design by our umea''<>nablc 
aumiositics, it i** e.unesHy lec ommended 
to*yow, to discimiagc, .IS much as possiiile, 
all paity ihstiiictions in can Miig on this 
woik ; and to restrain the children from 
assiniililnig together in any lude or disoi- 
dfily mamici, on public dft\s of rejoi<*ing; 
as being nttrnly incoosi,stent vsitli that iiietk 
and subinivsivi depfutnient to eveiy Imk 1\, 
which will rendi:r them amiable to all their 
benefactors, Iiowever Ww} may dirt'er in 
Dieii sentiments. 

“ 'I'Uo Protestant Missloimiics in the 
Past contmue their usual applica¬ 

tion to fiirllicr the good w'Oik. they weie 
sent alxMit; and do signify to the Society, 
in then lelU i of li;** ,7th of September, 
1711, that twenty-eight persinis have been 
admitted by baptism into tlieir comnnimmi 
last yeai ; that then scliools eonsiM of Ihe 
Rnine iinuilu’i of clnbben as mentioned in 
then foimer lelteis, tur. about fomst'ore., 
which are as iiuinv or rallier nioic than 
the uncertain fniul they have will afford to 
maintain, that llie^r congregation incieases 
so, that they aie in gieat want of a larger 
building to leceivc them, as well as to re¬ 
ceive the printing press, the fouiidiy for 
ca.stiug of JcUci, and llie artificers be¬ 


longing to each; and that they hope for 
assistance fi om England to ei%ct these fa¬ 
brics that are so necessary. They liave fi¬ 
nished the translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment into the Malahartck language, and 
printed us f^r as the Pour Evangelists, 
and Acts of the Apostles, and are going 
on with the rest They have likewise be¬ 
gan to translate the Old Testament into 
the Malabarick, and have, partly by their 
own labour, and jmrtly fioiii the Irelp of* 
others, made themselves masters of a copy 
of almost all the books of th« OldTesta- 
ment, except (he Aintcrj/p/ial, translated 
into Portiigiirzc.^ 

“ Notliwitlistanding thi’^ happy progress, 
It has been thought necwsaiy, for the ser¬ 
vice of tlic mission, that one of the Mis- 
sionaiies should conic to Europe, to pre¬ 
sent, in peison, what could not so well 
be done by letter; and arcordingly Mr. 
Ziiginbalgh lieing appointed for it, he is 
safeK arrived at the couit of Denmark ; 
where he has been giaciously leceived by 
the King, Jnid had such assurances of his 
jMajosty’s loyal favom and protection, 
that he is now prppaiing to return by the 
next sliips to India.* 

“ flow' well t!ie court of Denmaik. are 
dispose (1 to countenance this mission may 
lie bettci known from the King’s own di¬ 
rections about tile management of it: and 
the sentiments of a College or Society, 
which his IMiijesty Iws lately erected at 
Copcnliagon, on fniipose to promote it, a 
trails!,ition of whuli vou will find in a lit- 
tie hook sent m tins ycin’s packet. Nor 
will yon be le-'S pleasi'il t«i Know the ni¬ 
dus I ly and zeal <if t)ie Mi<sionaries at 
Tiiiii4)ui'bar» fiom their lettci To the Kcv. 
Mr. L« wis, late Vli.iphun to the English 
gaiii''on at Fort St. O.orge, a translation 
whicli, fnnn Ihe Poituguczr, is like¬ 
wise f'Cnl in Ihisyeai^ parket.** 


Til fill' ESitor of the fltmenihranccr. 
Sir, 

1 IIAVK liad imicii jilcasure in see¬ 
ing the extnu'ls which xou have 
])uhHbh<'d triMii the early Kn^iurts of 
the Society for Frontoliiii;' Chiisli.an 
Know!eiie:e : aiul in\ pit’u^suve will 
not be nbnted^ if it sli.ill e\cj be 
thought iuhisalile to repriiit them 
entire in a collected form. I'iiev 
yvould present to iJic public imjior- 
taut and vahiaiile iiiforniulioit con- 
ceruing the iiistorv iiud progress of 
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this most excellent Society; and if with the day to which the accounts 
they wer^ illuslratipd by anecdotes of that year were audited; the se- 
and biographical sketclii s of its first coiul column the amount of receipts 
founders, they could hardly fail of during .that year; tlie third, "the 
forming a highly interesting \olun)e. number of books distributed in that 


The list of benefactors* annexed to 
the General Accounts of the Society, 
the occasional instances of zviil and 
liberality which that list unfolds, 
' and the facts concerning missions 
and schools, and translations, and 
the various good works in wliich the 
Society has been frt m time to time 
engaged, coldly as they are record¬ 
ed, do nevertheless excite a de>sire 
of more intimate acquaintance wi*h 
the Society, ^\hose lustoiy would he 
that of the Church of England, and 
of its general exertions for promot¬ 
ing Christian knowledge at home 
and abroad during the eighteenth 
century. 

Such a liislorv would j>rol)ahlv 
discountenance nujiiy of the preteii- 
aions which are made in favour of 
the surpassing righteousness of the 
present day, am* shew tlial our fore¬ 
fathers were nol less zealous, but 
less ambitiou^ than oursches. In 
the absence of such a hish^r^, I 
have been content to htok into the 
rc|)orts of the last nine \ears, which 
ha\c elapsed since tlie institution of 
the District Committees, and I take 
the liberlv of slating to you tlie sa¬ 
tisfaction which 1 Have experienced 
in observing the regular progress, 
both of the rc:^ourccs and the cxci- 
tioiiH of the Society. The view 
which I have taken of the gradual 
and uninterrupted enlargement of its 
means, has been, in sosne degree, 
overcast by the necessity of admit- 
tins: into tlie annual statements the 
accounts of the family Bible, of 
which (he expellee would naturally 
at fir:#!, im rea‘*e the Society's ilis- 
bursenients, a-i the sale would after¬ 
wards increase its receipts. If this 
single jsnd occasu^nal article be. 
thrown Mt of sight, the increase of 
tike Society 's receipts w ill appear to 
^ be reroaikably even and regular. 
In the following table, the first 
cojumn represents the year, ending 


year. The last column requires no 
comment: and 1 have marked with 
an asterisk those years from the 
gross receipts of which a deduction 
has been made upon account of the 
Family Bible. 

£. s. d. 

In Iflll — 22,1?77 16 7 — 213,052 

lyi2 — 2.i,M7 1 0 — 328,801 

Hits -- 3l,!»54 9 7 — 

liJJ4 — JO 11 — 61)7,727 

• 1815 — .‘*6,817 7 7 — 645,302 

• 1816 — 39,HU 10 1 — 1,202,961 

•1817 — 46,721 17 1 — 1,219,444 

• 1818 — 48,447 16 6 — l.;>09.582 

*1819 — .)0,439 0 8 — 1,427,808 

Thus it appears that the receipts 
of tin* ninlli year exceed those of the 
first year ol'this series, by no less a 
sum than ‘20,101/. l‘2s. Id, and it 
slnuild be rememhereii, that this 
large ijierease has been made, not 
only in a time of mueh difiiculty and 
distress, when many powerful and 
afi'ccliiig appeals have been made to 
juildic and private liberality, but in 
a time of controversy, and when the 
minds of men were disinclined to 
union, wlieii a strong bias had been 
excited in favour of anotlior Society, 
and when there were not wanting 
some to dispute and deny the merits 
and excellencies of the Society for 
Promoting Ch ri)itian Knowledge, and 
its peculiar claims upon the Mem¬ 
bers of the Church of England. In 
such a period it is satisfactory to 
know' that the increase was effected 
peaceably, without the excitement 
of any considerable reaction, and 
without any of that eutliiisiastic exer¬ 
tion which eflcrvesccs and subsides 
in ail instant. Tlie increase in the 
first four years, lliat i^ from 1811 
to 1815, was about 14,450/.; in the 
last four years, that is from 1815 to 
1819, when it might naturally be 
expected that its further progress 
would be restrained, was about 
13.022/. Ill the year 1813, of the 
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first five years the increase was more 
than 8000/.; the increase nearest to 
which was in the year 1817, the 
last*fivc years, which was.almost 
7000/. The increase of the last 
year, 1819, greater than that of 
the precedin*;: year. 

It is from thi^^contiiined and con- 
tiiiuiiig increase of the Society’s 
funds, even more than from their 
enlarn^cmcnt, that 1 <leiivc my prin¬ 
cipal satisfaction, and that 1 flatter 
myself with the hope, that the So¬ 
ciety will aiwa\s he supported in 
proportion as its merits are kiKrwn, 
and that it will evcntuall> concen- 
Irate the good will and liberal sup¬ 
port, and cordial zeal of all Mem¬ 
bers of the ('hurch of England, 

U. S. N. 


To thf Editor of (hr Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

1 BEJuIEVE that it will be gtiierall} 
admitted, that tliere is none hf the 
pastoral offices which is of m<*rc 
difficult execution than the visita¬ 
tion of the sick ; and that tliere is 
nonje which retjuiies more know¬ 
ledge of human nature, (»r w hich af¬ 
fords better opjiortunities of dis¬ 
covering the various intricacies of 
tlic heart of man, and espe<*ially ot' 
ascertaining w hat topics, w hether of 
exhortation or coiisolalion, will he 
ino.st suitably and etfeetually dis¬ 
cussed in tJie pulpit, and helbrc the 
public congregation. In the hum¬ 
ble attempt to discliarge this duty, 
I have had <»ccasion to enter the 
chambers <»f persons atllictcd with 
scrofula, and I fancy to myself tliat 
I have seen this disorder producing 
a strong sense of leligion, operating 
under much fear and dejection of 
sjiirit. 1 have made this observa¬ 
tion especially in the cases of young 
persons, three of wliich I will lake 
leave to lay before you, and to ask 
of tile readers of the Jleiueinbraiicer, 
whether the case is common, and if 
it be common, to what it is to be at¬ 


tributed, and what remedies will 
contribute most to its relief. • 

The first case which attracted my 
attention was that of a boy, of not 
more than tw'elve years of age. He 
sent for me \of himself^ if my me- 
hiory docs not deceive me) soon 
after I came into the parish in w'hich 
I reside, and I distinctly recollect 
that he declared the purpose for 
which ho sent for me to he, that he 
might ask me, by what ihcans he 
could know tharf: his prayers would 
he accepted. 1 W'as myself a very 
young luu.i at the time, and of little 
experience in the visitation of the 
sick, and file boy's question and his 
manner of asking it struck me very 
forcibly. He was then in a very 
weak and exhausted state, and his 
body W'us mangled with wounds and 
scars in various parts. 1 found him 
by no means ignorant of the princi¬ 
ples of icligion, sepsihly alive to all 
the attributes of Ciod, and not des¬ 
titute of (he ho|>e of the resurrection 
to eternal life through the merits of 
his Redeemer. But there was a 
doubi, a secret misgiving, that his 
pravera w'ould not he heard, which 
1 endeavoured (o remove by dwell¬ 
ing oil the various promises, that 
the [irayer offailh shall be acco|»te(l. 
1 hojie tliat lay eiuleavouis were not 
altogether ineffectual ; hut I have 
alwavi thought it extraordinary, that 
such a doubt should forcibly occupy 
thf; mind of a child. 

The second case, which I will of¬ 
fer to your notice, is that ofa young 
woniiin, whom I knew heforv? her 
alHictiou. i^lio came to me (o be 
prepared for Confirmation, and took, 
that opportunity of telling all her 
talc of woe. 1 gave her such in¬ 
struction as seemed adapted to the 
ordinance in which, and to the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances under which she 
was about to take upon herself the 
engagement of hjr baptism, and to 
ileclare herself a Christian. I of¬ 
fered her, from time to time, such 
advice and consolation ns her case 
required ; I lent her the treatises of 
KetticwcII and ^tollhouse, and other 
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tracts on the list of tho Society for 
Proniotiii^ Christian Kiiowle(ip;e; 
I adviseil and jjrepared her hy pre¬ 
vious conversation to receive tlie 
Lord’s Supper, and slie received it. 
As her disorder increased, ! visited 
her more frequently, hut I always 
found lier latxxiriii^ under an iiive- 
ierate ap])reiiension tliat she should 

. not be saved. 1 v^ill not sav that 

%> 

she ever expressed an absolute des¬ 
pair, hut \uth an aeknowledgnierit 
of tiu* most faithfiyl reliance upon 
the merits of Jesiis Christ, there 
was coupled an anxious (hudit and 
fear, of which it was very painful 
to hear, and which it was veiy ditii- 
cult to abate and compose. By de¬ 
crees her heurin&; failed, and she 
was ]>laced out of the reach of any 
consohition wliicli it was in my 
power to suggest: in the end, her 
undersUindiug was disoidered, and 
in the relief whieh death alone could 
bring, I trust that she has found 
that merev, of whieh from her cha- 
racter through life, and the earnest 
contrilimi which she cxhihiled in 
her illness, 1 (.aiiiiot think that she 
had anv reason tf) doubt. 

4 

The last case with which 1 will 
detain you is that of another >oung 
woman, wlu^se character I have 
watcluul in lUN Sundov Schotd, and 
<»f whose goodness of licart and dis¬ 
position I aiii full} pensuaded. Dur¬ 
ing a whole year of very severe and 
unintermitted sulfering, siie hiis 
liardly nttt*red a coTiiplai!il ; slie has 
4 iia<le it her endeavour to submit 
lierself to the wdl of God to live ()r 
to (lie, as he judges be^t, under an 
assurance, that he who hath sup¬ 
ported her hitherto, is lioth a[>h‘ 
and willing to sustain her under 
every trial which he la\s upon her. 

I iiavc found in her no want of faith 
m the mercy of God tlirough Jesus 
Clirist ; but there is in her a dispo¬ 
sition to judge herself with sueli se¬ 
verity,.that when Mie rises liom tlie 

although slie can s[)c- 
eny ^iP^'ticuiar sm, and can state 
no groipai^ of fear, she is so dejircs- 
sed by the sense of her uiiwoithi- 


ness, as to apprehend that she can¬ 
not enter into life, that slie can not 
escape condemiiaiiou. I have la¬ 
boured to remove this fear, for vMiieh 
1 am ecmviiieed, that there is no oc¬ 
casion, witli less eflu.' than I could 
(iesiie: for though she ceases to 
dwell upon it, J am apprehensive it 
i.s more tlirough weakness of body 
llian through renewed strcngtii of 
coiifidenee. Her suH'enngs are at 
this moment extreme through a Cotn- 
plieatioii t>f scrofula and drttpsy; 
through mere weariness she desires 
to lie at rest, and I w'isli that her 
liope was as stiong, as is mine upon 
her account, that she will rest m 
peace. 

I liavegi%en \ou a very iinperieet 
detail of my experience in these me- 
hinchidv eases. I hope that 1 have 
said enougli to lead t(» 4ii} juinci- 
pal <{U(‘Stioii: I.') tins .spiritual dc- 
jeelion generallv f(»uiid in eases of 
young persons hiifi'eriiig under scro¬ 
fulous diseases ? (pie.stion ^\ill 

not he answered by a lelcreiiee to 
the pievalenee of false and far.atieai 
doclriues in religion; J'or whatever 
1)0 liieir iiiriuenee, and 1 will not 
dispute or deny its ellect, I do not 
find it operating willi the same biree 
in otluT eases. Neiflier wdl il he 
answered h\ am retlections on the 

« 4 

iinperfeetion ol inv pusloral labouis, 
W'llh which no man can l>e moiedis- 
satished than luvself; for whatever 
it he, others arc not exempt from its 
o|)eralions, and liie voung scrofu¬ 
lous jiatient 'is principally, if not 
onl>, aflecled. The questions to 
whieh ] ilesire a direct aud not an 
evasive ansv.er, are these. Is de- 
jeetion <d mind a eoiumon propeiiv 
ol seroiula, or am 1 mistaken in my 
opinion eoiiceruing it '( If it l»e eom- 
mon, how', as a question ot euvio- 
sitv, is it be aeeoimted for? nnd 
bow, as a (piesfitui of practice, is it 
to he relievi'd by the .sj)iritual jdiy- 
sician ? 

W hile 1 am writing upon the suf- 
leriiigs of my j>arishioiu?rs, and calU 
ing to mind the coiidilioii of many 
whom I liave commiltcd totliecurlii 
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in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life, 1 will 
venture to suggest, that if they who 
arc most practised in the vi|itataoH 
of the sick, would occasionally re¬ 
port to you, Ather with or without 
mention of names and places, (he 
result of their experience, many an 
example of humble piety and virtue 
nuiiiit be exhibited for (he admira- 

o ^ 

tiou and iiistnietion ot' the pidihc. 
I will relate two circumstances which 
occurred wilhiu iny ow'ti observation, 
and with wliicli iny nnnd is strongly 
impressed. An aged labourer sent 
for inc, and wlien I had taken iny 
seat by him in his chimney corner, 
he adtlrc'ised me in a spirit of the 
iniidrsl but tlie (hinesl resignation : 
** Sir, I perceive that the state in 
which I am is such, that I have not 
long to live; and I have, therefore, 
sent for vou, that I may receive 
such comfort and advice as you 
tliink necessary before I go hence,” 
He was tamiliarlv known in his pa¬ 
rish by the name of the Gentleman 

N-, and during a very protifected 

illness, and under such accumulated 
suiferings, that I believe he died 
more of iuanitiori than disease, he 
exhii)ite(l that unbroken trust in 
Gwl, that entire resignation to bis 
will, and that patient expectation of 
the time of iiis release, which every 
Cliristian gentleman should possess, 

I remember another case of a 
poor woman, who bore, uitlnnit 
ninrmuring oi rcjriiimtj, a long and 
uniutennitted utfltctioii, and for 
whose relief an ojreration was jutlgeil 
advisable. When she knew (hat the 
day was fixed, she declarer! to me 
the intentions with which she suh- 
initled to the painful necessity: 

what 1 am going to suft’er will, I 
liope, he for my relief. Some of 
my neighbours advise me to consi¬ 
der the pain and the danger, and not 
to tempt the Lord. But, Sir, I 
think, that 1 do nut tempt liiin. 
My time is already in his hands, 
and it cannot he lengthened or short¬ 
ened hevond his wdl, and it is to 
Ids pleasure timt 1 commit myself.” 
IlliMISMBKANCiiU, No. 1 L 


She underwent tlie operation with¬ 
out uttering one groan, asking only 
once, whether it was nearly over: 
it appeared for a few days to suc¬ 
ceed, when /ftanue came on, and 
pul a rapid period to her sulferiugs. 
Her patience was not even then ex- 
haiisted, thougli her pain and thirst 
wwe aggravated by the extreme heat 
of the wealiier, and as far as her 
nccessanly indistinct articulation 
would allow', • 

** Her last f iUcJing accents wliispered 
praise” 

and resignation. 

I am persuaded, that men in huin- 
ble life would be more respected, 
ami that their cliaracier, wliich is 
too often i)iirles(jued by the follies 
of fanaticism, or overlooked by those 
whose kind allVctions have been 
alienated by the mischievous opera¬ 
tion of the poor laws, wouk* be 
again elevated, if the public atten¬ 
tion was more frequently interested 
by such extracts as every Clergy- 
man might furnish fiom 

“ Tlie sliort but simple annals of the 
poor.” 

In niy own parish I am frequetly 
fracing tiie features of Crabbe’s 
Isaac Ashford, and I rejoice w henever 
the most distant likeness appears 
before , 

A Curate. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

It is not tlie least curious featufe of 
these refoninng times, that varioug 
descrij)tions of men s ‘t about the 
business of reformation in such va¬ 
rious w'ays. ^ 

Not a few, by virtue of an annual 
guinea, given perhaps at random to 
ihe first lnsfUu(ion or Society, for 
whicli they liajrpcjtcd to be solicited, 
make themselves hapj)y in the re¬ 
flection, that, if the world is not 
mended, their endeavours, at least, 
have not been wanting, 

M 
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Others, on the contrary, are all 
bustle* and activity. They run up 
and down the country, call public 
meetings, frame resolutions, waste 
their breath in long speehee, and 
(that the utmost possible good may 
be eflected) are for undoing all that 
our forefathers have done. 

A third class rely entirely upon the 
vast benefit to be derived from teach¬ 
ing every body lo read. Reading, 
they say, *• is the inlet of know¬ 
ledge, and the diffusion ofknowledge 
must be the triiun[)h of reason.’* It 
is, comparatively, a trivial object 
with them, to form the moral taste 
of their readers; that is to give 
them a right bias in chusing what 
they shall read : and, in due course, 
the eflbrts of these benevolent phi¬ 
losophers being admirably seconded 
by the compilers and venders of 
penny and twopenny new snapers and 
p:iih]>hlets, thousands of their pu- 
])ils become very itiligent renders of 
sedition, blasphemy, am! obscenity 
A fourth sort go very difierently 
to work. These arc not only Chris¬ 
tians, hut most of them, no doubt, 
in sober earnest, v^illing and anxious 
to serve the cause of Christianity: 
and, being aware of the alarming 
spread of infidelity, have persuaded 
themselves that it will be most ef¬ 
fectually counteracted, hy a propor¬ 
tionate distribiitiuii of Bibles. Such, 
in fact, was the d(>ctrine recently 
held by the advocates of a socKty, 
which professes (nay, binds its mem¬ 
bers) to give the Bible without note 
or eomment. But, what say our 
Deists, our enlighle^ned iduloso- 
phers, to this practice ? They unve- 


• Die schools, connected with llie Natio¬ 
nal So<’iety, are, owshiutionaUif indeed, 
guarded agRinst the cmI, by making re¬ 
ligion and morals tlie basis of thetr system: 
yet expelience shews, that, even in them, 
a^reat part of (lie benefit must ever di*- 
p«nd upon voluntary inspection and siiper- 
intcmtence^ which, in many of them, is 
neither so viplantly nor so nnifonnly he- 
slnwed, as to eifciiie the opcraiion of that 
principle which is, or ought to be, thur 
distinguishing choiucter. 


servcdly proclaim their joy, I bad 
almost said, their gratitude, for its 
establishment. It is even their 
boast, ,that the Bible Society are 
doing their w'ork for them gratui¬ 
tously. They find Abundance of 
poor wretches possessed of a Bible, 
which, perhaps, they have never 
opened * ; and, perceiving that they 
have, at tlie best, a very confused no¬ 
tion, cither of any use to be made of 
it, or any motive to look into it, they 
kindly supply them, after their own 
fashion, with both, ** Read your 
Ihble,'* sny they, '‘by all means! 
'I'urn to such or such a chapter! 
You will there find'*—but 1 will not 
pollute the pages of the Ueinem- 
brancer, by stating what they direct 
them to find, or suppose they shall 
find, iu their Bibles. We liave 
lately and publicly heUrd but too 
niiieh of it. 

Now I <io not say, Mr, Editor, 
that this IS the necessarv or natural 
consequence of this profuse disper¬ 
sion of Bibles, witliout instruction or 
enqinry. The fair inference 1 take 
to be this ; that, as a Bible, opened 
and read under such directions, may 
be rendered an instniinont of evil; 
so is a Bible, given without ffwy <li- 
rections for the proper use of it, 
by no means to be relied upon 
an instiument of good. This, how¬ 
ever, is a question well worlhv of 
more partieular investigation. 

Suptiose a traveller, unacquainted 
with the eusloins and opinions of 
the (ounfrv, in wliich he happened 
to be a teinjiorary guest, should ac¬ 
company a well-informed native to 
liio cottage of an indigent and igno¬ 
rant neighbour; and that he shouhl 
hear him address the poor man in 
the following terms: 

“ I have brought yon a book, which nei¬ 
ther you, nor any person, ought to be 
without. I nreil not preposseM your 
nitinl respecting its contents, or tlie use to 


• It i» to he fvarc*!, that many a Bible 
n iiMins in such hand», for no better rea¬ 
son, than that the market is so ovci stocked, 
that it will fetch at the broker's. 
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be made of it. If yon are disposed to read 
it, yon will make out thoRe matters for 
yourself; and the application will come of 
course.” ^ • 

Would not, the stranger have a 
right to conclude, from tliis mode 
of proceeding, that the book, thus 
given, would proto to be plain, <»pen, 
and method ical throughout ? con¬ 
cise, moreover, and direct; so that 
it could only be necessary to begin 
at the beginning, and read on to the 
end ? Could we expect him to con¬ 
ceive, that any learning, any local 
or historical knowledge, could he 
requisite to make any part of this 
lM>ok appear consistent or intelligi¬ 
ble ? Must he not rather be satis- 
tied that it was no other than a mere 
elanintat^coilt; drawn upc\j>ressly 
to instruct the ignorant in the rudi¬ 
ments of some nec<*ssary knowhalge ? 

Now it will not, I presume, he 
contended, that the Bible is, or in¬ 
deed contains, any sueJi j>lain, con. 
cise, inetliodicul and clcinenlary 
form of instruction : yet such w the 
manner in w-hich the Bible is thrown 
into the bauds of many persons, 
who are, or may be (for any thing 
that their benefactors know to the 
contrary) absolutely igiioiant of the 
very rudiments of tlie ChrLsliaii re¬ 
ligion. 

Individuals, no doubt, in many 
cases, have been led into this error 
by pure want of rejection ; l)ut, in 
tile sv.sleinatic arrangeimnUs of a so- 
rkty, however limited »or extended 
(lor the measures of the most enor¬ 
mously extended society might pos¬ 
sibly be originated, and may Btill be 
conducted by a very limited number 
of persons) a 4lif}Vreiit source must 
be assigned to it. Some incohe- 
rerice of opinion may here be sus¬ 
pected: a persuasion, for instance, 
that the same Providence whieli has 
allotted to man such wide and \a- 
rious gradations both of capacity 
and opportunity, and, by enveloping 
»o many parts of the Sacred Wri¬ 
tings in a cloud of obscurity, ap¬ 
pears not only to invite, but to de¬ 
mand, the exertion of talents, judg¬ 


ment, leaiTiing, industry, ^antj pati¬ 
ence, in unfolding their desig'n; 
will, nevertheless, render all such 
exertions nugatory and superfluous, 
by a kind pf perpetual miracle: 
namely, by guiding and enlighten¬ 
ing the minds of the most ignorant, 
that, for this first and highest of all 
purposes, to wdiich the pow'ers of 
the niimi can be applied, all human 
ineaiifi and faculties shall strand upon 
a level. On this principle, all in¬ 
struction of niafc by man, in the 
knowledge of his duties, would be 
totally set aside: even childhood 
might safely be committed to its own 
guidance; the pastoral ollice itself 
might be dispensed with • ; and fi¬ 
delity ill teaching, and oliedieuce in 
hearing, so often and urgently en¬ 
forced in the Scriptures, would be 
unmeaning sounds. 

But we liave no authority to pre¬ 
sume, that even the easier and more 
familiar parts of the Bible can be 
read to any good purpose, without 
certain qualifications and prepara¬ 
tions of the mind. Such >vas by 
no means the view w'hich the fu- 
lliers of the Reformation, or of the 
Primitive Church, entertained of this 
(|ue.stion. The Gospels themselves 
suppose their readers to be advan¬ 
ced catecliiimcns ; and the first ru. 
diluents of Christian knowledge were 
always conveyed by expres-* elenien- 
lary forms; by Catt'ckhms and /n- 
iroiuciiomi not without the further 
aid of oral exposition. Much less, 
in this age, can we be authorized in 
piitting the naked Bilile into the 
hands of the ihost untaught and ig¬ 
norant persons, and ex|a*ctiag that, 
thence ahme, they will become la- 
tional (Miristians. 

Tile Bdilo, then, though it is un¬ 
doubtedly the only original rectnd 


* This, it is well known, U a corollary, 
which certain Sectaries do not hesitate to 
deduce fiom tlic daring theorem of iiiinic- 
diatc iubpiration; and they are, so far, con. 
sistent. The wonder is* that some clMirrh- 
inen, nay, ministers of the church, slioiild 
U-in the same way, without suspecting thu 
inference. 

M 2 
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of Iiis religion, xAikh a Piotcstant 
Christian *can acknowledge ; the 
only authority for doctrine^ the only 
rule for conduct: thougli it atlords 
a copious, necessary, ^und certain 
fund of iinproveiuent, even to those 
whose minds have been the least 
cultivated in other resoects, j»rovi- 
ded they are duly prefuircd to re- 
cei\c it; yet shouid by no means 
be put before them, until they have 
been carefully instiuicted in tlie ru¬ 
diments, at icuht, t'f religion ; and 
enabled to read it with rif^ht views, 
in a right spirit, and w'itli some gvi- 
dance tor selecting the ports best 
suited to their state and exigencies. 

It may, perhaps, he alleoed, by 
those who liniil their exertions to 
the distribution of Bibles iviihout 
note or comnwnf, that this is the 
department wliich they have cliosen; 
that, since it is necessary tliat the 
people should re-d the Bible, it must, 
oi course, be necossarv, that they 
should have a Bible to read : that 
it may also be very desirable that 
they should be taught how to read 
it; but, that tins is a want which 
they leave to be supplied by others *. 
To this plea, as a jnsliiicution of 
themselves, I shall only say, x'airat, 
quantumvatcre pcicst. If they really 
contide, that others will be found 
sufficient]) to stijiply this desidtra- 
iuvi; or, if they deem it of small 
moment; let tlieiu persevere in their 
own way. Hut let us, who tliink 


•The Seeldiian members of the Bible 
Sorifty, cei taaily tt.uik theniHelves at li¬ 
berty to send t»acU,froiu nutj oihtr futd^ 
to the same jtersonii to v\'hum they send 
Bibles; and many of them, probably ti- 
U'cmit their duly, to send #wc/i tracts as 
maintain their tenets, and interpret certain 
texts accordtvg to their mews. What have 
thosi' chiirchnien to say for themselves, 
■who commit their mimey to the disposal of 
the Committee* of this .Society, li'they do 
not evince a similar sense of duty ? And 
if any sncli chni chiiil.n is either too idle, or 
too busy, to think and act for himself in 
enc)\ matters, why does lie not rather en¬ 
trust the application of his bounty to those 
with whom he professes to join in comiiiti- 
nion; and who-.coidd diithbutc Praycr- 
hooKfl, as well at Bibles. 


ollierwise, use aU possible endea¬ 
vours, lest, if W'C provide no guide- 
post for the nnw'ary traveller, the 
enemy ir^iodd set up a false and in¬ 
sidious one* Let strain every 
rerve, to make the value and the 
me of that Holy Book universally 
understood; that if may neither be 
bartered for iiiaiiiinoii, nor thrown 
aside as w'aste paper, nor perverted 
to the ends of infidels and blasphe¬ 
mers. Why should it not be pob.si- 
ble to frame dircctioiiH for this pur¬ 
pose, so short, so plain, so nnex- 
cepiioiiable, as neither to weary the 
most indolent, nor to perplex, the 
most ignorant, nor to dissatisfy the 
most fastidious reader? 

The task has been attempted, Mr. 
Editor, and 1 send yon tlie result; 
tlrat, if \ou think proper, yon may 
cive it a place in your Journal. It 
jirofesbos, as you see, to be designed 
chiefly ioc the unlearnedt but that 
cpiliict, on tills occasion, must by 
no means be limited to the lowest 
order of the people. It must here 
be understood to include all who are 
not rjuiiiified for Biblical criticism ; 
all, who, besides being stningeri to 
the original languages, have not en¬ 
joyed leisure nor opportunity to ."(tudy 
commentaries and aiinolations; con- 
srijnently, the greater part of the fe¬ 
male world, even of such females as 
are eomnionly reputed to be the best 
educated ; and, of course, all very 
young persons of what rank or edu¬ 
cation soevei. 

It lias, tliercfoie, been the design 
of the writer, to make every unm- 
fonned or ill-informed [lerson his 
own guide in this niomentons affair- 
1 am not sanguine enough to sup¬ 
pose, that the distribution, with the 
Bible, of any directions for reading 
it, can either entirely, or to any 
great extent, dispel the dangers to 
which I have pointed your atten¬ 
tion. But, should it have that ef¬ 
fect, ill one instance out of a thou¬ 
sand, the cost and trouble will be 
ainjily repaid. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

E. P. 
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“ A plain Account of the Nature and 
Use, of the Bible, with Directions 
for reading it: intended chiefly for 
the unlearned* ^ • 

“ The Bible cynsiits of many Books, writ¬ 
ten ftt different times by inspiredpersotis ; , 
that is to say, by persons aided and di- 
reeted by the Holy Spirit of God: and it 
is therefore called * The Word ttfCod,* or 
* The Holy Scriptures,* 

“ The f'eueral desij;n of all tliese books 
is the same; iminclyi to set forth 
holy triV^and coynniandmeyUs; that hts ser¬ 
vants may have a record for ever, of all 
that they are hound to believe and do m 
order to obtain lii.s favour. 

** The Old TntatncfU contains the f.AW 
delivered Uirough Musics, or the Covenant 
granted by the /\lmi;;hiy to the Israelites, 
thence called the Alosatc Dispensation ; 
and also the writings of the Prupiirts, 
who foietold the coming of the Messiah, 
or anointed Bavioui. 

“ The New TesUimtitt contains the dis¬ 
pensation of tile oospEi., or the Covenant 
granted to all mankind thiougli Jlsl'S 
Christ, the Son of God; who took our 
nature upon him for the ri'deinption of the 
world, and thus fultilled the prophecies 
concciniug him. • 

“ The religion of a Protci/rrwf Christian 
is, and must be, entirely derived from 
these sacred books; of wiiich a great part 
is adapted to the use of all pei'sons, whe¬ 
ther blessed witti learning or not; but, 
thbiigii no further preparation or direction 
is required for leading them, tlian such as 
is very simple and easily obtained, yet it is 
by 1)0 means advisable, or even safe, to 
semi them witiiout any previous instruction 
or priparation at all. 

** It is to be considered, that the Holy 
Scriptures were written in aiicicnt tiiiies, 
in countries fuieigii tl ii>, and in lan¬ 
guages now disused: that, Tjiough the diHi- 
ciilties aiisiiig out of tlusc circumstances 
lie priiicipall) in tlic Old Testament, wheie 
they aie coinpaiativcly of less conse¬ 
quence; }ct the New Testament also con¬ 
tains various ^ things hard to be iinder- 
slood,’ and even capable of being * uiested’ 
to bad purposes, as St. I’cter himself has 
observed coiiceiiiing the wiilings of St. 
Paul: and lastly, that the peculiar doc¬ 
trines of the Christian religion, though 
they arc all found in tlie books of the New 
Testament, yet are not, in any part of 
those books, collected together iii one re¬ 
gular view, but lie scattered thioughout 
the whole, 

“ All these considerations make it snifi- 
cieutly plain, that every person, bcfoic 
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he undertakes to read tlic Bible, abonld 
become acquainted^ as far as 4 iu opportu¬ 
nities will allow, with the following parti¬ 
culars. 

“ First; the ftmdamental prisedpleSf or 
ground-woi^k^ of that religion, of whM 
the Bible is the record. 

“ ^coiidly; theMoture and iwi* of the Bible 
Itself; why it was written, and what 
siejit is to be expected from leading it. 

“ Thiidly; the kind of spirit^ and frame» 
of mind, with which it needs to be read; 
and, • 

“ Fourthly; whatparf# of tlic Scriplnres 
are host adapted to hU own instiuction 
and benefit, according to tlic degree of 
knowledge which he happens to pos¬ 
sess, and the proportion of tunc wliicb 
he ran command. 

** Such has ever keen the intention and 
view of the Christian Church, respecting 
the qualifications requisite for reading the 
Scriptures: and, accordingly, from the 
very times of tlic Aj ostles, the ground¬ 
work of Christianity has been taught by 
catvddsing, either by woid of month, or 
(for greater security of uniform doctrine) 
by wTitten Cateehib\nSy or short forms of 
instruction. 

“ If any person, therefore, on pntting 
the question to himself—* Whatmnst I be¬ 
lieve and do, iii order to be saved?’_per¬ 

ceives tliat he is hitherto imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with tire voxy principles Xkwa con- 
dxiions of Christian salvation , it must be 
his fiist step to procure the best instruc¬ 
tion in his power on these essential points. 
The nature and nse of the Bible have al¬ 
ready been briefly described; and, for the 
manner and spirit, in wliich it is to be 
lead, he may observe the following 

. “ DlRKCriONS. 

1 . Begin with the Nev' Testament; 
and, when joii aic well uequaiiited with 
the Gos|u’li, and with such parts of the 
Kpi.silcs as you find plain to your mider- 
slandiiig, yifti may (icniMoiially lead pm Is 
of the Old Tc.stumeiii also. 

“ 2. Head the Cospels many times over, 
bcfuie you advance U> the JCpistlcs; and 
defer the Rtvelafum till vou have an op- 
pijitunlty of reading it with notes and ex¬ 
positions. 

“ X If your leisure for reading is generully 
small, and your skill or knowledge very 
confined, read the New Testament only, 
unless when you liappen to be favoured 
with particular opportunities, at other 
times, be satisfied with such parts of the 
Old Testament as you can Iicar at Church. 

“ 4 , Never taki' up the Bible without n 
sincere hope and desire to become u better 
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Christian for tliat day’s reading: and strive 
to keep tidj purpose uppermost in your 
tlioogiits, during the whole time tliat yon 
are thus employed. Tlierc is no merit or 
duty in the bare act af reading so many 
chapters of the liiblc, or riii devoting u 
certain portion of time to it: the advahN, 
age of reading the Scriptures depends pii> 
tirely upon attention, aud a steady endea¬ 
vour to profit by them. 

b. long as tlie Scriptures arc new 
to you, read every discourse, pural>le, or 
narrative, mine tlian mice ovtT, before 
you go on to anothcrj and, at all times, 
when you perceive that ?he passage bcfoie 
you applies to your own convitiiuns and 
circiimiitaiices, you will find this a vciy 
useful piacticc. 

** 6* When you are satisfied that you 
have not only thoroughly understood cer¬ 
tain parts of the Scriptures, but that you 
have derived solid benefit from them; as 
for instance; that tJiey have settled or 
fitrengthoued youi faith; or have filled yon 
with the love mid fear of (fod, aud with 
charity towards youi neighbour; or have 
awakened you to a sense of your own sin¬ 
fulness, and produced firm resolutions to 
amend your life , leturn to those passages 
Hffaiu aiid Unlike tlic writings of 

mere men, Uicy will do you the more good, 
tJje oHeiier you read them. 

7. Oil the other hand; if it happens 
that you liavc read certain passages re¬ 
peatedly' and attentively, and, after all, 
have not been able to gather any spiritual 
comfort or improvement fioni them ; linm- 
bly conclude, that the design of those 
passages cannot be understood, without 
such skill or learning as you do not pos¬ 
sess; and lofrain from* reading them any 
mure, until you obtain such helps as may 
enable you to conipiclirnd them. ^ 

** U. Under any doubt or dilliculty, 
which dwells upon your mind iii conse¬ 


quence of reading the Scriptures, and 
seems likely to unsettle your nolions of 
faith or duty, consult those fi tends od 
whom yon can best rely, as being >.iiost 
coiicemdU for your salvation ; particularly 
your spiritual pastor, wlio^lias the charge 
of your soul; in humble con6dcoce, that 
it will please God, through their counsel 
or ministry, to save you from error, and 
direct you into the way of life. 

** 9. Whenever you sit down to read the 
word of God, pray earnestly for tlie aid of 
his ffrace, that you may be enabled to read 
it to youi soul's health: and pray with faith^ 
nothing doubling that such prayers will be 
heard. Observe, however, that the grace, 
for which you are here instructed to pray, 
is the influence of the Spirit upon your 
will ; not the gift of hnowhdgCy to lay 
open to you the more difficult parts of the 
Scriptures : since your edification or im¬ 
provement has been suibcieiitly provided 
tor, in such parts of them, os are alrcmly 
open to the luoaiiest capacity. To pray 
for iininediate light fiom above, in such 
rases, would be as presumptuous, as to 
pray for the gift of languages which you 
have never Icuiuod. 

** to. Lastly; never look info a single 
page of Scripture, but in a spirit of deep 
and sincere hunuliiy. The book, wbicb 
you arc thcMi reading, claims the most ab- 
siilutc submission, nut only of your will, 
but of your judgment. You may doubt 
the sense of a passage; but, when you aic 
assured of its meaning, you must not pie- 
Buiiie to (piestion its authority. You mhst 
come to Christ as a Utlh chtltl, or you 
caniint enter into his kingdom. When, 
therefore, you open your Bible, open your 
heart also, with eagerness to be iiistiuctetl: 
hunger and thirst after the knowledge of 
salvation; receive with nuf/nuss ‘ the en¬ 
grafted word,' uiid * you sliall find rest fur 
your soul.’ ’* ^ 
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An Account of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Ilopt , unfh a View, 
to t/^fnformation of Emigrants: 
? andmi Appendix containing the 
(Offers of iiovernment to Persons 
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Hints 071 Emigration to the Cape of 
Good Hope, By Wiilioiti Bur- 
cheU, Esq, 8vo. London. 1U19. 

It is our privilo«c and our benefit, 
living as we do in these latter days, 
lo jii'olit by the lessons of expert- 
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ence. Few subjects can now be qualified, wc think, of any man liv- 
discussed, which may not be sim- ing to speak upon tire subject. 
plified and enlightened as much Having said thus much, we shall 
by precedent as by argument The follow the example of very high 
]K)licy of colonization, for instance, authority, qnd say little more of 
is no longef an abstract untried either, but pursue our own luciibra'- 


theory ; and while we concede the ne¬ 
cessity and advantages of its encou¬ 
ragement, we are at the same time 
armed with knowledge and caution 
against tile evils that attend it. We 
have not indeed eillier space or hu¬ 
mour, at least with the present sub¬ 
ject before us, to discuss or enforee 
at large the wise and wholesome con¬ 
nection between Cliurch and State ; 
but we may be permitterl uevertlie- 
less to ex|>ress our sincere and 
thorough belief on one ]>cuut, uaiue- 
ly, that if a regular estahlishuunit of 
the Churcli of England had, in the 
first instance, been introduced into 
North America, the exfiliatioii of 
that colony from the mother country 
would have heen disliiiillv del.i\ed, 
if not altogether prevciiliMl. L’lider 
a eonviclion such as this, blrongand 
fresh upon our miiulj-, we turn our 
thoughts with no slight interest to 
tlie Cape of (ioo<i Hope. 'J'lie 
crowds of Engli.shmen, that are now 
Inutlening to the shores of Soutlicru 
Africa, nutnraliv suggest the enquiry, 
what pnuisioii lliere is in that colony 
for religious, civil, ami mental im¬ 
provement, Since the subject of 
emigration has engaged the public 
mind, pamphlet after pamphlet, es- 
siiNs and re\iews h.tj\o heen maiiu- 
faetiired and multiplied --ail profess¬ 
ing to atford their quota of needful 
information. 

It will j)eihaj)s gtartle the liookish 
indolence and the selecting taste ot 
some of our readers, when we say, 
that wo have had the boldness (it 
may be the dullness) to reail and 
ponder w'cll the whole of what has 
been thus written. We have se¬ 
lected from the rest, the two panqili- 
lets that head this article, because 
the first is a tolerably clever epitome 
of the contents of many a heavy 
volume, and because the second is 
the oidcacc of an eye-witness, best 


tions ill our own way. We are the 
more willing to <1o this, as they af¬ 
ford little or no inform»tion on that 
portion of ihc subject, to which we * 
mean to coniine ourselves: and aa 

It ’ 

we happen to possess the facts we 
need, from apejsonal and somewhat 
long aoquaiutaiice with tlie colony 
in question. 

We shall therefore proceed to lay 
before the public a short view of 
the religion and education of the 
Cajie of (rood Hoj>e, And as it 
will V cry essentially assi.st us in pro¬ 
pounding, ami our readers in eom- 
preheiuliug what wc would eom- 
mnnicate, we shall seriatim con¬ 
sider, the English,Church and Eng¬ 
lish Cliaphims; the Dutch Church 
and its Ministers, Calvinist and Lii. 
theran; slaves and Malays, with 
their Muhometaii teachers ; and 
Hottentots with their Moravian and 
Metlu»dist ]Mi«sinnarios. 

There arc at present on the Cape 
Establishment three English chap¬ 
lains, two civil and one miiitarv. The 
(liities of one civil chaplain are con- 
finrd to Cape Tovin, and of the 
other to Simon’s Town ; while those 
of the military chaplain are merely 
tjan'ison. The civil chaplain at 
Ciipe Town performs divine service 
once on the Sunday morning, in the 
ehureh belonging to the Dutch Cal- 
vinibts. U is the only eoiiveiiiouee 
niforded, and is attended with se¬ 
rious and annoying objections. The 
Dutch morning service is seldom 
or never eonclnded, before the Eng¬ 
lish eongregalioii assembles* about 
the doors of the Cbureli. The evil 
is of course much increased on sacra¬ 
ment Sundays,^froni the length of 
the Calvinist coniriiunion. But the 
difiiculty does not vanish, when en¬ 
trance into the Church is gained. 
Let the weather be ever Sk) hot, let 
the coegregHtiou be ever so numcr- 
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oiM. Ibe wiadows of a Dutch 
Church ale never opened; and such 
often is the suffocating closeness of 
the place in siHnmer, that few £ng- 
lidh stomachs are stout enough to 
bear it. We have only to conceive 
aach an animal atmosphere, when 
the thenmnneteT is 100 in the shade! 
If BO intolerable to the quiescent 
hearer, wliat must it pro^e to the 
Clergyman, who, in a large church, 
and from a cumbrous desk (pulpit 
there is uoue) buried betMxeu two 
heavy hutments, performs unassisted 
the whole morning duty- Instead 
therefore t)f one Colonial cluiplain 
at Cape Town, there should be at 
least two, if not tiiree. Instead of 
one morning, tlierc should be both 
morning and afternoon duty; and 
instead of the Dutch Church, thus 
seriously objectionable, there should 
be an English Church, with a pro¬ 
per desk, pulpit,, and communion¬ 
table,—the sacrament being now 
administered m the veetry. Among 
other annoyancos, is the present ne¬ 
cessity of having English banus of 
narringc published in the Calvinist 
Church, although each party is Eng¬ 
lish and of the English Church. 
The English cliapla:u possesses no 
power, and fcrls no wish to inter¬ 
fere with the iit<‘s of the Cdlvinist 
communion, and surely it is but 
fair to say, that tlic*toleration should 
be mutual- It is imtliing less than 
an acknowledgenieut of our depeu- 
dance upon the ceremonies of ano¬ 
ther Establishment. 

Upon the ri.'ino\ai of the dock¬ 
yard from Cape Town to Simon's 
Tow'ii, with the Admiral, Commis¬ 
sioner, ami other otHcers belonging 
to the navy, (jovernment con\crted 
a warehouse into an English Church 
at lhe«iatter place, and appointed to 
it an English chaphiin from this 
country. The Church however is 
no stm^ from the piereasinc popu- 
latioa«ibe jilace, as to admit not 
even a fourth piiit of thosi; (Dutch 
M well as English) who would other¬ 
wise attend.—These then are the 
0119 two civil chaplains in the 


Colony: but we must not therefore 
conclude that cveu theee two are 
constantly resident. A chaplain¬ 
ship abroad is but a very cliceness 
appointment; and it is but fair to 
suppose that the amor patriee, na¬ 
tural to us all, must at times In eak in 
upon the memory vith a force not 
easily nor rationally to be mastered. 
Government, therefore, after a ser¬ 
vice of three or four jears residence 
in the colony, very justly allows 
leave of absence to revisit England. 
During this absence, which (from 
the length of the vovage) cannot be 
a short one, double labour of course 
falls upon tlie shoulders of the two 
left behind ; who however do the 
best they can, and divide between 
them the duties, civil and military, 
of Cujte and Simon’s Town. Should 
sickness to cither ensue, the duty 
must be partially neglected ; if to 
both, altogether left undone. 

Though Colonies in general arc 
not favourable either to religion or 
to morals, yet it may be saitl of the 
Cape English, that there prevails 
amongst tlicm a great desire of fre¬ 
quenting divine service. The Eng- 
li>h Church at Cape Town is at¬ 
tended not only by all the English, 
but aho by many of the Dutch, 
especially those who have married 
into or are eonnecteil witli English 
families. '^Vhell an Eiighshnian 
marries a DuU hwoman, the solem¬ 
nity is performed by the English 
chaplain, and e\rn whore a Dulch- 
maii marries an Englihiiwoinan, it is 
generallv llic same. 

The D utcli established religion of 
the t’upe is Calvinistic. There arc 
ihnt regular Ministers appointed to 
this Church in Cape Town ; and each 
district throughout the colonv (ex¬ 
cept Simon’s Town) has one Mini, 
ster of the same persuasion. The 
w hole of these, there being no tythes, 
are paid by Government and provid¬ 
ed with a house. There is also 
at Cape Town a Dutch Lutheran 
Church; the Minister of which is 
supported altogether by the volun¬ 
tary contributions of the coiigrtga- 
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lioa, which is numerous and re- 
sipectablc. The old Lutheran Church 
has lately been tiiken down, and a 
\ery«handsr>n)e ami extensive new 
one has been erected, solely*by the 
subscriptions raised for the purpose 
antonsr I he friends of that comma- 
uion. After this, we really feel some 
shuine in recording tlic fact, that a 
proposal has recently been made, by 
the English civilians, for erecting 
ail English Church at Cape Town, 
which proposal would certainly have 
been carried into effect, had not dif- 
ticulties been raised against the }>lau 
by the Colonial (iioverinnent. 

The Calvinist Church refuses baj>- 
tism to illegitimate children; a prac¬ 
tice which greatly tends to increase 
Muhoinetaiilsm. It also formerly re¬ 
fused baptism to slaves, as by the 
Dutch law, a slave, when clirisiened, 
became manluiiitied. 'I’his of courac 
shut the door at once against (he 
conversion of the slave, as no woilti- 
ly-iniiided Dutchman was prepared 
to give up ao vnluabie a juoporty, 
Duiiijg Lord llowden's goveriflneiit, 
tills odious and sordid law was aii- 
)Mdh?d. The denial of Clirifllian l>ap- 
tisin uas notlheunK iudignilv slx uii 
to these j)oin tTealui!"!, as a slave 
was never pernntied even to be pre¬ 
sent at Divine Serxice; and when 
such a pagan and outcast personage 
intruded upon the t'orbidden saac- 
liiarv, he wits instantly and not very 
courteously dismissed by theChurcli 
beadle ! 

'i'hese cruel prohiliifions have na¬ 
turally combined to svell the ranks 
of Muhuinetanism. The number and 
zeal of the Mahometan Eiiests have 
also inainty couUibuted to tins end. 
tireat numbers of free iMaJay'^ have 
for a length of years resided in Cape 
I'own, and these, without exception, 
ure of the Moslem faith. There are 
at this moment no less than iwiicc 
Malay (or Mahometan) Priests in 
Cape Town. They induce Uie slave 
to embrace their persuasion,as much 
by spiritual as temporal motive':. 
'I'hey are called, “ Upper Masters,’" 
and the away they exercise is uii- 
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limited. They promise protection 
to the slave against their owineF»(infe- 
rior masters) w'kh ample means of 
revenge against tlieir cruelty. They 
take care of tliem when in stekaeas, 
or in want. <1 here is not an instance 
apon record, we understand, of a 
Mahometan becoiniag Christian : 
but many well-known cases of the 
reverse have occurred. The follow¬ 
ing fact is authentic. A girl of co¬ 
lour, baptised in the Dutcli*Churcti, 
married an Eun^pean. They had a 
large family, wh5 were regularly ad¬ 
mitted into communion within the 
same pale. Ou the death of tlie hus¬ 
band, the woman and the whole of 
her family almost instaotly became 
Mahometan. There is one virtue 
which they possess — sobriety. A 
Malay is seldom seen drunk. Indeed 
(he general habits of this psople 
are singularly thrifty ; they arc the 
best ^rtizans in every liaudicraft, and 
they are very anxious to have their 
children instructed in reading, writ¬ 
ing, and accounts, and send them 
to the common Dutch schools for 
the purpose, till of an age to gain 
their livebliood. The Priests are 
mamtaiiied liberally by voluntary 
donations; and the poorest slave 
always manages to save a trifle for 
his grand-master. They Indd their 
religious services every night of the 
week, wliich consist in e\j>i>iinding 
the ^tid ill praying. Uu some 

ce!itHiii festivals ihev consume the 

• 

night ill these employments, and 
when the beams of the .sun break 
forth, th<‘ Priest falls prostrate on 
the ground, •and the wliole congre¬ 
gation full, one after the fttlier, iiptm 
hi-. unl'ortuii;»te body. A'> the Priests 
j)ossess the power of ordination, their 
lull numbers are always maintained, 
and of course increased acct^itding 
to the addition of proselytes. It 
13 not only the slaves, that adopt 
the tenets of the common and 
dulling faith. Main seizures have, 
since the abolition of the slave trade, 
Ijcen made of Portiiguebo and other 
ships, employed in this nefarious 
luillic. \\ hen brought info the Cape, 
N 
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the hhijiH and tlicir eariio are 

eOii(lt^ini/'d. These riin.stnned sliixes 
Jjeeoiue tree, but ftre iLjtjn’entieeti to 
the coKmisIs ail e\]>u ss con- 

diLit^n ol* their biiii^'iiej; tliein ii)> to 
some trade, uiid instruelini; them in 
(^.hi'i.stianilv. A.ssocbliiij; as lhe% 
do slaves, ami lajnaiU e\|)OM’d 
to the indueiice oi tlic Maln^’ ib*ie.st, 
itisiunch to he doiihleil wheltier am 
oi* them in reahts become Chiistian*!. 
Some hvmireds of these apjirentices 
are now ili'jH'i^.ed l^ioiiulnjiUtlu* eiH 
Jom, ami are li>i> i'l'iieraiU ei> 0 Mder- 
ed and tn‘'itevl as sla\<s. 

It is to tile llotleutol tiiat the IMis- 
siouary din'cts Ills attention. The 
Ca])c JNJissionaues may iic divided 
inl4> tuo ehi ^es, IVIcumiau aiulMe- 
tlnahsl* Vf ith the siinph* iiianners 
and .suju'iior skill am! Mac* s' ot'tiie 
f<»njier, few of ('i.r uadei', we j»re- 
same, are iiltop,( (her n*i:ie(jmiiii1ed, 
Tlu'\ liiive --jin'iul llieir pious, ra- 
lioiud useJtil l:ib'eur> tlin>ni^hout. the 
world. Those at the (’c'j e iia^e 
three e'>lult!ib!;iueiif't; Ciiuuietilli.ill, 
(iioeiirldoot, and a new settleim nt 
ill Albi'in. !ie\ j'.rm'i'ed in tluir 
jdan^ of com *'rvioii and ei\ili/ation, 
upon tht^ on]'. Mib^liintial h^isis of 
sound ieli;iioji a*..! moral hapjjine'-s. 
^VIule tlle^ h'ad lhi‘ mimls ami hearts 
and hope> oi' ti:<* j)oor liotteiitot to 
the unseen i:lorie:s ofaiiothei woihl, 
tliey direct .it^enlion ami etiiplov 

his hamls to labour tor a Msible ami 
ivoiu'st ii.iuiiteuanee in tliis. Wehr>e 
ouiselves se< n llieif < hief seUleiueiif, 
(imuleuthall, and eaii add our siii- 
«;ere lhou«h ieehle lestiinoiiv to the 
nnilorni and laiourabiy acc<nnifs (jf 
all tra\t!lers iii Soullieni Aliiea. It 
is the most tlouiishin*; \lilay;e in the 
colony. Laeh Miosuniarv jnirsm-s 
«ouic trade, to whom u certain num¬ 
ber of iioltentot^ are apprinticed. 
IVianv of iheiH iiowt\er pieier ajiii- 
ciilture, ami hue iliemsdves out ibr 
.1 ;;i\eu perhid to the adjacent far- 
liiers. The Madras plan of edu¬ 
cation has been lately iiilrodueed 
at Gnadeiitb;:!], and a einninodious 
«chool-ruopi h.is been coastnieted, 
)bj a subscri|)tiou chiefly raised by 


liie heiievoleat exiTtioiis of some 
Fnfrlislnnen, wht> are friends to tln^ 
IMission. W’ltli ret*ar<l (t> Mellu)- 
tii>t iMissionaiies, (those sent out 
by thc^'Loii(hni Missimniry SoeietN) 
we eannot say iinicli in jirtiise. Their 
ciiief seltkim'iit lh*lhelsdorp, (nick- 
iiiiincd “ Bi’jiiJiars Town we have 
iie\er jiersonally sei'ii ; but the i*e- 
liitioiis of those who ha\e, and we 
have conxersed with some seores 
upon tile suhjeet, eoiu iir in n jire- 
sentiiin' it as the abode ot slolli, i«- 
iu>iauee, and w relciiedness- A new 
and lariic seltlcim iit umler ibis saiin* 
SocuiN, III the veiA Ik tirt of Alhaii', 
Ims bet'll lately set on loot; with 
wlial better suet ess we lra\e nutlet 
leal lit. As we know’ nothing posl- 
livei\,w'e sliuli say notliuig ol “'J lu - 
opoli-^/’ the name it Ixars ; and IMis- 
MOiiarv Reports we seldom read, am! 
ne\er eietlit. 'TIk* triitli, that is, the 
icAc/c truth Is M*au*» Iv evert old.W Idle 
on the ‘-jiot, exeiv object wears tbc 
ehaiaeterof nec;Ieet, liltidness, and 
ajiathv, rAani',elieai lMai;azmes and 
IMissh nary K(^isJeis paint tmtli to 
the credulous eves ol their uiitia- 
\i )led readers Ma*iies little short ol 
an eailhlx Ihieii. y\l tli<‘place, every 
i-. liad and hopeles>; in print, 
evei'N thin:; is not only ^ood aiidpro- 
r.ii^iri;;, but quite jierfeet and ac- 
couiplisiied. \N lu-n will zealots h'arii 
llie tiiitb of the st*d(‘ adii;;e, that 
“ hornstv Is the best policy.” The 
iiiic of j)ious frauiis” has surely for 
4‘\(T ])a^^ed away. Some of their 
Iruteiiiity, aiV Iiuwexer not quili* so 
iinmmdlul of worldlv interest. 7.ea- 
lous as (lie Methodist Missionary 
profess(‘s himself for llu‘ coiixci siou 
of the llotteiitiit, many of tliem aii' 
too fomd to lini^er anion;' the siiui;' 
comforts and easier dulses of Cape 
'J’owii. JJn’t, and ’uit anion;; the 
wiliis e^f Afri<‘a tliey so join n—/on- 
and not amon;;’ thi' llotleuiots and 
Caflres, tiuy deli^'ht to preach, and 
to buihi Cliajiels, and collect eon;;re- 
;>ations i'loni the English, cixibans 
and soldieis. Mr. Camjihell, we an- 
deist,and, is at pn-seni at the Cape, 
and v\c hu\c lately ieca a letter from 
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Lilli, wliorc he says, that lie hones 
very shortly to huiid a Ciuipt;! in tlic 
very centre ol (3a)>e Town. A Mr, 
'Jlitiai also, a Missionary of tin'same 
class, oriminallv (ii'slined fm^’evon, 
luislalely iiuinii;iC(l to learn lhei>n<< li 
Iannua;;e anil iict appointed (not 
Ihsliop of Caiiiiiriii) lint a Mini-i^’r 
of the Rutiuu niifch Chinili. 
is |la^l^frol rahdon, a Milage n**l 
iiftv niih.s from ('api-Town! 

Hut we niusl i-nxied to Mive snnie 
neeor.iit ol’ tin* Ihlile and School 
( onniiissioii, and likewise <tf (ii<* 
''title ed ediu'atioii at the 
Thi.-'I 'oimnis .ion ha.s enisled lOider 
the n.Lii'.e of the School (.htiii'.ins-ion 
lor a lei'ulh of v'ln.. NMieii, liou- 
e\or in a pioject wa.s made 

lor erealim^ v;n Aum'u’a Ihhle So- 
<iel\, it v.a^ resol\<'(l, mid*r tin* 
.saitcUoii ot i • Io einiiient, tiial a nt w 
litle and wuler powers siioultl ix* 
C.i\en lo llie (dd soeielN. ll AV»is lio'ii 
4 alled, llo' IhUleaini Seloud Coiu- 
iiiisNioii. lls ]>nor \lews and hind^ 
Aveie kept disliiiol, and were iliree(e<l 
heretulove lo the inaiiaiien*j'iil ol 
(oiiiinon Untell srln.ols, A fiesh 
iiiiid was raided h*r llie Iwofohl pair- 
pose of <)i sriMjnat!!'!; the Unteh 
and Kii-ti h Senpluies at rulneed 
pnia'^, and of mtiodnnni; hotli at 
( ape Town and m the e.donv vvnv- 
lalU, the Madras plan of tuition. 
To til'' cel a \er\ handsome sum 
was rai-ad. Donations to a laim' 
ainonnt were i.*i\en, and hheial an- 
mial suh>ellp^loM^ were ]»roinis<‘d. 
Undei ihes'- ll.iltenn; aii^jmt's, a 
I'Tee I*seliool,*^ Lt Duiili «nid 
f'ujihsh, slave as well as ownt'r, was 
opened. A uiemhei ol the Com- 
mission mmle an »xleiisi\e tour up 
the cidoiiy, to iiilrodnee the im¬ 
proved inethod into the disliiit 
scliooLs. A conminiucalion idso was 
opened wilii the Stxiety h>r pro- 
niolin^^ ChnslMii knowlcdiie, and 
the liritisli nml l''orei;;n Ihhle So- 
< and an annual donation of -•)/, 
to 4 ‘aeli was \t»led, as an indiieeiiient 
to aekiiowledm' the allihation, ami 
to fuither the plain td’ the new 


hoard, Roth o( tliese socictics'wore 
graciously pleased to accept (his 
lender of frllowt-liiji, ana a corres- 
pondenct* lonbecpn iitly was opened, 
and hooks w* re gramed. A donation 
ol' was al 'O promised lo the 
Rational Soeiet\, lo secure its saiie- 
Inm ami eo-operation. 

I'oi aeonsiih ialde pciod, ma(U‘i.4 
w<'ar, on most hivoralil} ; hat (lie ^ 
hinds <vf tin- nt vv stx it'ty soon ti ll 
ol] ; the ('\pfe.ees o! the iv’<‘school 
well' lo'iinl \er> iieaw, winle the 
annnal eillierleft 

i!np.ud or di-'Cniriinard. Theie 
M enu d no means <d' hdiilling the 
pidiitires aiiuh- to the above scxii- 
{n->. At h nil i‘, liowever, at lli*' 

<. lo.'>e 4»f la«t «ear, an etiori was 
made, ami iuu/. wa-' s<i:r lo <aeh 
(>rtiH tw o lust,; ( coinpiLiiKMl indiM'd 
with a pitinfui nuiiee Ironi tlc' frea- 
i^nn'i*, that this reinittanee, irorn the 
deea\ed income, w.;s the oiiU and 
iimil rejinftiuKe to be e\]>eeled. 
'file don.ttion of'20/. to Tin* I\ationul 
Societ\ Still reinams due. The let¬ 
ter I'loiii the seciel.iiN, inclosing; tite 
2()0/. inouiriii tin' disUes.iing intelli- 
geiice that tile Tree School, tor want 
of s;i]ipt)rl and fniuh, w as 'tinking i\*M 
to decay, and nins: ver\ shoitiv he 
discoiilmiu’d. Tills ieUi ! was sent 
to till' two s.M-ielics witli llie donation 
lo each of Tiie\ have iiolli 

most eeiicioii*,!', .(/tiered, in eoiisi- 
delation (tf cirenin-.tanci's, to retina 
tin wliok Ji'iufiuil ill liooks and 
tracts, for liic us*' ami beiieiit of the 
Ihhlc and School Comniission, All 
this is the nion* depjouihh , as ednea- 
tion Ihionghout tin I'oiony is iainent-’ 
ahlviind(‘oi!fcssedl> defective. Some 
June since, a grainmai sciiool was 
attempted to l»o cslublislnd, but i(, 
could jievi*i be brought lo])ass. Idle 
Fri-e School (if at this iiioinent e\- 
isling) is the only puldie school m 
that large, populous, and increasing 
McttU'iiient. Tiume are no gooil 
schoolmasters; i^id only those be¬ 
come U'achers, who are loo idle, ig¬ 
norant, or viciou‘4 h»r any othiTciii- 
* « 

ploMiu uU No book? are printed in 
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the colony, ami, if there were, 
would never be read. The Cape 
Gazette, published >vockly by Go¬ 
vernment, contains only advertise¬ 
ments, proclamations, and a few 
scraps from London pap/^rs. There 
is no interest whatever in South* 
Africa for either literature or science. 
The art of getting money is the only 
one studied. We arc however glad 
to learn that au attempt has lately 
been made to open to the public a 
long-closed niul forgotten library be¬ 
longing to the Calwjiislic church : 
conlainiiig juincipalN (jcrnian and 
Dutch works, aiul also some valua¬ 
ble classics. 

Wc cannot conclude, Authoiit a 
word or two on the subject, which 
now einpIo>s so much public utten- 
liiiti ; Emigration to the (’ape. Al¬ 
bany (known by the Duic.h name, 
Zhureveldt) is the spot st lected by 
fiovcrninent for the new' setllcirient. 
It is about 700 miles from Cu[)e 
Town, and borders eastward on the 
Great Fish River, the line of demar¬ 
cation between the colony and 
C’nfiVe-land. It comprizes an area 
of about 80 miles bv 50, as mea- 
.snred on a map, or 100 by 60 of 
tra\elling distance ; and presents an 
c\tcnsi>e series of fruitful vallies 
teaching to the sea-sliore. Albany, 
Kf> thinks and says Mr. Rireheli, is 
capalile of feeiling large herds of 
caille, and of pioducing corn, \e- 
uelablcs,and jieihajis wine, sulticioirt 
for a numerous population. \Vc 
have no doubt that (he emigrants 
will in time Inid enough to fenl and 
even fatten upon; but we Lave 
many and pen^erse doubts of Alliany 
becoming an important settlement. 
The chiel ot W'tuch ia, the difficultv 
of disposing, by way of trade, of the 
surplus produce. The journey to 
Ca|Mi I’own csinnot be accomplished 
under a month, and that in waggons 
rlrawn by oxen over nigged rocks, 
and through <icep and perilous ra¬ 
vines. 'I’he journey is often accom¬ 
panied both with delay and danger 
from the swollen state of the rivcis, 


(from storm showers), which it is im¬ 
possible at these times to ford. As 
to a coasting trade we have still less 
hopes. The Gape is yet what the 
roitugifjse first called it, “ tlie 
Oape of Storms." The S. E. coast 
is nearly iron-bound, except a few 
inlets, whose inoutlis arc choked up 

bv bars of sand. Tne dreadful surf 
% 

upon the beach renders enib.arkation 
and debarkation frequently hazard¬ 
ous, and always ditheuit. It may 
not be generally known, that (he 
Dutch have made frequent but fruit¬ 
less attempts to c<'lonizft Albany, 
and plodding as they Nationally are, 
tlu'y have long ago aband(mpd a 
coasting Uade at the Cape. We do 
not wish to give a gloomy picture, 
but lire facts we state iiinv be taken 

4 

inerelv a^a contract to tin* tl.iltermg 
and litopiau \i.sions, wbieb seem to 
pr('\ai) in the minds of many upon 
tlie subject. Tlie Mcinity of Albany 
to Catb ana, w e lliink, is of no import¬ 
ance- Th(‘ sle}>s, that have been ami 
will be. taken t<t keep flown (liese 
restles.v and rapacious neighbours, 
will be perfecllv rtpial to tlie evil. 

Wf' have indeofl our suspicions 

that many of the English, wlio emi- 

giate to Albany, will be anxious 

ami enabled top;oeure f.irins nearer 

Cape Town, of winch tliere are 

abundance io be purchased, and 

ifiat upon fiTins cheap ami coinino- 

diems. Little deposit is reqnirefl, 

and transfers are made in the wav of 

% 

mortgage. He (hat as it may, E.ini- 
gration to a hvrgc extent ftas taken 
placO, and will continue, wx* doubt 
not, in spite of all our croaking. 
Amt as our fears may be found base¬ 
less (wc sincerclv trust they inavj 
we will suppose Albany formed into 
an Englihli .settlement. In that case 
(to return to our suliject) what pro¬ 
vision is there for the religious, 
moral, and mental improvement of 
the settlers and Uieir generation ? 
In one of Lonl Bathursl’a Circulars 
it is said, 

** In any caicin which 100 families pro¬ 
ceed togcttiei, und apply for Icuve to cany' 
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ont with them a minister of their own 
petsHoaion, Government will, upon tlicir 
being actually located, assign a salary to 
the nninster whom they may have selected 
to accompany tliom, if he shall be |p|>reved 

by the SecrcUry of State*** 

9 

Now tliis appears t() us alten<le<I 
with jiorteutous evils, aud is quite at 
variance witli "the policy of tlie 
Dutch (Jovernmeiitj which estalilish- 
cd a Calvinist cluircii anil ininisttT 
in e\(*rv now district. There are 
some dozens of English Methodist 
missionaries at the ('ape ; and if to 
these he added ministers, Catholic, 
Ilaptisl, Anahapiisf, and so on, all 
various as the lloeks they leach, we 
can indeed lia\c hut little hesitation 
ill saying that the Church of Eng¬ 
land will never Ix come the church of 
Alhaiiv. Even were Church ot 
Englaiul jiaslors to lie chosen hy 
these cinej:raiils, no controul over 
them could he granted to any eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction. Once elec¬ 
tive, always elective ; and iu case of 
•lealli or sickiu'ss, BctlnUdorp, on 
the spot and full of ecr/c/o, •would 
rcaiiiiy supply every vacaiicY. The 
]/androst (chief magistrate) of Al¬ 
bany is an Englislinnin; wliy not 
tlu'iefore at once and at lirst esta- 
hlisli an English E-pi'^ropaliiin 
Church? We are aw'aie, that it is 
easier to put quesnoas than to solve 
them. I’erUaps tliis condilion was 
thoughi essentia! by (io\eminent to 
induce 4'inigration : and it certainly 
does hohl ont a slrong encourage¬ 
ment to the eniigraniKo he assured, 
that he inav listen in a strange laml 
to that minister, to wlioin ho is 
lioiiiid both by habit and \onerali(»n. 
Still, as the Cliurch of England is 
established here, in perfect charity 
and fair tideration we may be id- 
lowi'fl to express a zeakms though 
j>i*rhaps unavailing whh to see it 
equally C8t;d»lished in aC’olony, now 
<lecidcdly, and, we trust, unalter- 
ablv British. We are glad to liiul 
that the Society for the Propagation 
of the tiospcl iuKs taken the subject, 
into consideration, and tliat his 
Grace the President has betui rc- 


(^aested to make a comoniniratioQ 
upon the same to tlie iSewretaiy for 
the Colonial Department. 


Strictures on the Ihfs and />c/ccf« 
of Parish Pegistns and UUis of 
MorialHii^ in Itcfereace to AJar- 
rriges, iiht/is, Jdaptiamfi, D/V- 
c//.sr.s, Camahivs, mid Bm'ialn; to 
theProbabiliUes of the Kxpcctanv.i^ 
of Life, ana to ike aHCertuimvg 
of Ike Progress eff Population, 
with Suggestions for improving 
and extending the Spstem of pa¬ 
rochial Pegistrt/, iitf GVnr^c 
Alan Jhtrrotvs, ALJJ. P.L,S^ 
dfc.^c, b'ipp. UiKlcrwood. IblO. 

Tue title of this pamphlet will ex¬ 
cite various ntdeclioiis in tlie minds 
of our clerical n iideis, who are at 
this time piepariftg to copy their 
several registers, and uie repeating 
iheir annual complaints of iJie inef- 
ficienev anil iiidislinctness of what 
they are required to transcribe, and 
of the ungrammatical nonsense of 
the certiheate, which thev are di- 
reeled to sign. Some will probably 
lie oifendi'd at tlie very suggcstioii 
of new pio\isions, and at the re- 
viuil of a subject v^hlch has but 
lalely been so imwiequalely treated; 
some will fear tliat the evils ol' the 
pfcscnt system v\ill not be reinoved, 
others will hope that tliey may be 
]>a!liated, and all will feel a secret 
conviction, that iRulher art nor ac¬ 
cident can render an act of ainend- 
inciit worse than tiiat which it is 
]nop(»sed to aineiid. In the midst 
of these lucubrations they may find 
much to engage and reward their 
attention in tliis piihlicatiyn, in 
which an ingenious and sensible 
writer has brought together a va¬ 
riety of curious and useful iufoniia- 
tion on the subje^ct of parish regis¬ 
ters and bills of niortalitv. and 
though the plan which he suggests is 
neither worthy nor capable of being 
adopted in all its details, it never- 
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tbelesfi d€«crve« mature ami dispas¬ 

sionate coi iiideratioii. 

Troccediug on the principle, that 
the slrenf^th of a state consists in 
“ population and breed of inen,” 
Dr. Burrows considers it' a matter of 
iiig,h importance to l)c acrpuiinted 
iHil oulv with the number but witli 
the condilion of the people, and 
- -with Hie enures h> wiiich their rmin- 
bers may l>e diminished or increased, 
lie stales succinctly the medical, 
jH)litieal, and moral uses of correct 
ivei'isters and bills of'mortidity, and 
dwells at some considerable Icnc^th 
on their civil and political adiMiit - 
nt^cs, and cspetuilly upon the aifei- 
ation which lias taken place in the 
general hcrdlh of the eounirv, and 
upon the ell'ecl of that alteratiim, 
in calculating the rale of assurance 
upon li\es. The fact of a decrciis- 
iiig mortality is established by a 
comparison of t!ie bajUistiis with 
the burials, nt dit?eront periods, in 
London, from which it ap|)ears tliat 
the. average animal number of each 
was, between the years 

Baptism^. Barial*. 
17.V^—1768 1'),710 24.‘Ai(, 

1770—1760 17,2iH SI,(-00 

1608—1817 iil/ial 18,UU(J. 

This statement of the pliysiral 
state of the metropolis, of the in- 
(. reuse of baptisms and the deriea''(‘ 
of burials, us confirmed by a ciiiious 
n*port of the hcaltli of the boys in 
Chrisrs Hospital, where a register, 
kept by the late apotlinary, invali¬ 
dates the authority of another do¬ 
cument, on which l)oclor Price had 
been induced to lely ; this register 
extends from April, 17i>l), to April, 
1791), and 

“ The. total niunb^T of iteathf*, from dis- 
rase**, accouliug to (his r4‘f'ister, ^^asl7;>, 
making au average* ai' four nnd owt-Mfrr/, 
and bniig a piopurtiun to Ihe tminlier of 
))oys of about owe in ont hundnd and 

jtfujr \\ i3. 

This decrease of mortality is not 
confined to the metropolis. I'iie 
siiine gratifying eom lusioii is collect¬ 
ed from a similar companion made in 


the town of Northampton, where, 
in a very eonsi<ierablo increase of 
population, the annual medium of 
baptisms and burials was in the 
\ears bt’tween 
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We have eomjirrssed into a small 
spae<‘ the substance of this argu¬ 
ment, from winch U)4' author con- 
eludev, as it a[ipe.irs to us willi 
great force, and at tlie same tiin(‘ 
with «iiigiilar iiiodesiy, and witli an 
aelviiow l« dgrm'Ul of the higliest rt - 
spett for tlie pvcfessioiml talents of 
I)octor Pnc4‘ and Mr. Morgan, 

Ihner, probably, it will be allovvetl 
to be >\ rational iiif'rreiici, tiigt tlu piobabi* 
litiCH of lift* are Hrlnally aud neiall} iiiucli 
iinprovtMt, nnd const qiirnllv, that Dr. 
Priei's tabU>, No. XV. aioi No. X\'l. 
hIiowiii!' tlx* probabilities of the duration 
of human life in London, from 17.V.> to 
17()(;, and finm 1771 to 178 ')^ as vn*ll a^; 
that ofT.'o. XVII, f^hi'wiiirj tlie probabib- 
tn s of life at all aire**, foimed tiom (lie 
Nnithampton registers of inortalit}, tVj)ni 
178.^ to 1780 , aio not coiTe*«[’on(leiit with 
the present prohabdilies of hfc cither in 
Ivondon or the country." P. ‘ip. 

“ rVom the date to winch I have lefti- 
red, we ran reaihly apjneeiale llie value 
nnd likewise flu iiecc'^Mly offuilh<*i iii> 
ipnry. I'oi it is ohvioii-*, llial if, from 
ails I'irnr, the cvpcclanry of life be ral- 
enlated on too low a seale, the system 
foinnhd on it must end in dwappointinenl ; 
on the contrarv, ‘iif it be on too Ingh m 
scale, wliat are then the roMsei|nenees ? 
The premium ofassuiaiiee paid henig tijiii 
valent to tlie supposed risk ot‘ life, in pro¬ 
cess of lime there most he an arcrnnirlatioii 
exceeding all possible demand , and, un¬ 
less a proportionate dwision of tlio siirplm^ 
be made, a capital aerjucs, wliieli, like 
a dihpropnrtionate and niiwieldy head, by 
Its Mijiorinriimhciuw alone will endanger 
the safety of tlie body. 

** But then* are also many other inron- 
vcnicnces and charges siipei veiie to ovet- 
ratifig the expeclai'cy of lives, which nf- 
lect not only those eii^amd in assurance, 
bnt extend to many other pecuniary coii- 

CCIIIS. 

'' in vdlien^ ilvci:>ioii , aiitimliti, luiU- 
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ranci's, ^c. if tlir cliancr of lives be rated 
beyond the actual risk^ the value will be 
fixed not by a leal, but an errouctiUH 
stMiJard. 

All annuities devised arc li^yde fb the 
lej['<iey duty, tlie ainoiint of which 18 fixed 
by tables caleiflated on Dr. Price’s jirin- 
ciples, and annexed to the Art of Parliu- 
iiH'nt, imposing and it. If this 

table be, a'! upp<'ift .> piohahle, founded on 
data, winch ekiAliiig orcumstances iiivali- 
dale, will not peit>oii.% pHyin}{ uccoidni'^ to 
its rate, sUAtain an uueijuilablo dcdiiriiou 
from then n^hlfiil piopeit}, In some ca>ies 
this tax niuioohtedly operates very op¬ 
pressively , It is, liierefoit, imperative, 
tlut tile piinciples by which it is directed 
ftiiould be radu ully souud */' P. 33 , 

Having pointed out some of the 
errors iu the data on wiiiclj the sys¬ 
tem of life ii>surancc is founded, 
and which, he presumes, that tlie 
estahlisliin^ of correct rei^isters and 
hills of mortality will remedy, Dr. 
lUirrows proceeds to empiire into 
their orit;iii, abuses .imi defects, and 
to oiler x.irious su^iieslions for tlndr 
iiii)»ro\ement. It known tiiat 

llie parisli reixisters or^iiiated ^^illl 
Cromwell, Karl of in 

Iml were not t?eneia]l> in use before 
irioU, The form and metliod of 
heepini^ lliem are pvesenin‘d in the 
7(Wli canon of in eoufonniU 

with whieh canon, and without ev- 
I'lusion of t!ieir own discietuni, the 
Chivv acted, until the passing of 
the nnmiotnble statute of iln^ llft>- 
second of the kiiij^. 'rothis statute 
Doctor Hnrrows objects, J, tliat it 
does not enforce registry upon all 
denominallons of rch^iOn ; 2. that it 
does not rcijnirc a letuin of Un* bu- 


** * Tlie following is d ca<o in point: n 
srivant, ai;ed 11 , h.id an uniiuitv id* hof, 
left hri. Tins leijary \\ie» ofemuKe liable 
to a dul\ of 10/. poi Cent. It was coii^e- 
qiiently ueeevsdiy to nsceriain iU value, 
which, ariiidiiif; to (he table was near 
M)!. the diih, tlierefoie, miiminled t« 
sixtcim pounds more than (lie amount 
ut'the first year's annuity. .\ period of 
four years, it is true, is allowed in sncli 
cases to pay the duty : but still it a very 
heavy tax, and on^hl, if it be chai^rcd on 
erroneous expectancy of iile, to be 
conected,“ 


rials in the cemeteries of hospitals 
and alms-houses, :ind 3. Utal. it does 
not make provision for any registry 
of births. 

It is hardly credible, that such an 
attempt at* legislation should iiavc 
'been made in the nineteenth century, 
or have been suli'ered for six vears tu 
disgrace tJie statute book, us is ex¬ 
hibited when all the discrepancies 
of this act are brought into one 
point of view. Its title is “ au act 
for the better^ regulating and pre¬ 
serving parish ^tid oilier registers of 
births, baptisms, juiUTiages, and bu¬ 
rials, iu Englandand the pre¬ 
amble insists upon the a<lvantages 
to be derived from “ the aiuending 
the mauiier and form of keeping and 
preserving registers of bapliMus, 
marriages, and burials.” Now the 
reader will observe, that the mc- 
tljod of “ better regulating'^ the re¬ 
gistry of birthsy and of ** amend¬ 
ing*' the uiHiiner’of keeping regis- 
t(‘rs of baptisms is to omit tlie re¬ 
gistry of births altogether: thus 
one of the objects proiessed iu the 
title is wholly ornitlcd in (he pre¬ 
amble, ami in every oilier jiart of 
the act, and the .schednle aimexcd. 
The registry of marriages is better 
ngnlated and amended by inlro- 
dueing tiio clause coiiccnimg the 
cousoiit of liie parents, winch m 
never waiUt'd exfept in liie marriage 
ofmiiiorH by licence, and (lie very 
tiiiportatil addition ofa printrd num¬ 
ber to tile eiiLiy. The registry of 
burials is better regulated and 
(imendtd 1>> omitling all spccihiM- 
tion of t^e condition of the de¬ 
ceased, w'helher married or .snigli*, 
whtdlier rich or poor, and of all 
tiutse cireuuisiauees which nmv dis¬ 
tinguish the parish pauper frtmi the 
simpkeeper, the farmer, the e^sipiire, 
and the parson <»f the same name 
and age. It is vain to insist cm the ap¬ 
propriation of penalties to (he equal 
licnefit of the niTormer and the poor 
of tile parish, when no tine is Ie\ied, 
and no penally imposed except, that 
ol Iransporfaliou; upon the matcli- 
Icss instance of economy in issuing 
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registers of paper, and requiring tlie 
copies on pnrchnient; on the 
reqylsitiuii that the copies sliuli be 
prepared within two months, and 
XTAnsuiitted within tive; or, Inatly, 
upon tlie utter absanlitypof the cer- 
‘^cate whicli the CLeigyiiian is re- 
quii'ed to subscribe. These are tri* 
. Hing foilies. We shall take our stand 
, ^vpon the deticiency of the register 
for burials: and on this we remark, 
that iu the days of our youth, there 
were living in a certain provincial 
town, fourteen perso-^s, bearing the 
same cliristiau names, and the same 
^u^uanles, nearly of the same age, 
Lut of (iiti'ereiit occupations, ami we 
ask, how are l!ie>e persons to be 
dislingoi^hcd in the register, the 
amended register of burials. It is 
true, that tiie abode" of the de¬ 
ceased is speeilied, but without 
atlopling the common jest, tiuit the 
grave is the abode of the dead, 
paying all attcut'ion to tlic sclie- 
dule, we will admit that the distinc¬ 
tion may be I'flTectiml in (owns, 
where tlierc are streets, ami where 
the houses are i)uiul>ere(i : but where 
is the distnielion to be found on tlic 
greens and commons of the coun¬ 
try ! Or how often will the abode 
be leiuembered, wlu n, alter a ia]>se 
of many y*ars, it is necessarv lo 
obtain a cojiy of the rt gister, <*r lo 
make iiunnry in p.oof of pedigree 
and descent? 

It is to reinedv sonic of the man*- 
fest <ieiVcts of the existing law', that 
Ur. Burrows jiroposes to lelain the 
present fonu;^, inlnnJiKiug iiilo the 
register of baptisms two coiuiuns, 
the one s])ecilyiiig (be time, the 
other the place ol alid also 

noticing wlietlicr liie tliiid be tlie 
MTOJtd, oi Hurd, cVc. son or 
daughter of tiie parents. Into the 
register of burialA, he wotdd also 
introduce four toluinns speebying^ 
1. the coiKlilion «>f Uic deceased, 
whether married o» single; 2. the 
prol'essioii, or trade; :j. the 
idace iu whicli; and 4. tlic ilisease 
of wfiich the party died. In both 
tpegisters he retaim^ the column by 


whom buried,” or by whom bap¬ 
tized.” This is an improvement in 
the language of the heading of the 
column, which both in respect of 
baptism^ and of burial as if both 
w'ere ceremonies in the same sense, 
is entitled “ by wlioiii the ceremony 
was performed/' The column is how¬ 
ever, unnecessary; *• the ctremony^ 
is so generally performed by tlie iii- 
ciimbt'iit or his curate, that the oc¬ 
casional services of a friend need 
not to lie noticed, and the practice 
of signing every separate entry is 
by no nieaus an amendment of tlie 
canonical prescription, that ** the 
minister and church-wardens unto 
every page of that book, when it 
shall be lilled with such inscriptions 
shall subscribe their names.” We 
will not say, that the suggestions of 
Doelor Burrows are not improve¬ 
ments ujKtn the present scheme of 
parish registry, or that they do not 
deser\e the attention of those whoiii 
it eoneerns ; but if the Act 52 Geo, 
IJJ. e. 14(>. sliall at any tian- be re¬ 
vised, i< will be desirable lo con^idt 
the sevenl*‘<*nlli canon of the Citurcb, 
iiuiending it by the addition ul tlie 
time oi bill)), and to compare copies 
oi' viiiious registers, wliieli were 
kept under the authority of tliat 
e.inoii, by many of the Baroeliial 
Clergy, with singular judgment and 
]>recisioii, and with acojnousbrevity 
whi<-li comprehended all whieh u 
pai ish register oiiglit to conipreheiid. 
ll is unnecessary lo ad<l, that tJie 
conciseness of ahe formula is of the 
highest importance to the correct¬ 
ness of the registry, and of the copies 
whieh may ut any time be required. 

It is the wish of Doctor Bur¬ 
rows not only to render the register* 
suhberxieut to civil ami political 
}>urposes, but to make them, as it 
were, uunais of nosology, and w'ith 
this intention he dwells at consider¬ 
able length on the bills of mo-rlalily, 
which had their origin in tlic limes 
of the plague, aiiil which are still 
kept in the metropolis and in some 
of the provincial towns. The error* 
and defects of these bills are ex- 
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pos<id, and varioug alterations aug- 
gested, that they may present, ac¬ 
cording to an annexed schedule, a 
correct classification of diseases. 
We do not doubt the iinportauce of 
such a document, if it could be pro¬ 
cured, neither do we deny the possi¬ 
bility of procuring it in populous 
and wealthy districts ; but we fear 
that in many parts of the country it 
is altogether iinpraeticalilo, and we 
question whether there is a.iy in 
wliich the plan of the author can he 
carried into execution to any good 
purpose. 

The a])plication for the interniCnl uf a 
corpse stiouUl contain the averment of a 
iiouseliolder or the nearest ndaiive to 
the cleatli, of the medical uttnidant as to 
the (li&c.isc; anU the parish cleik's certifi¬ 
cate, and these may be inscitcd in one 
schedule ” P. OJ. 

Is there not a redundance of cer¬ 
tificates p^opo^ed in lliis suggestion ? 
The application for mt' rmeiit neces¬ 
sarily implies aa averment us to the 
death : but the lioiiseholder, accord- 
ing to the sclicdule, is to certify of 
the disease also, ami the medical 
j>rac‘titioner is to certify nt) more : 
one certificate may therefore be dis- 
[)t‘nscd with, and it will be very nn- 
necegsary to require a new certifi¬ 
cate of the parish clerk, when his 
certificate can obviouslv be no more 
than a repetition of tlie certificate 
of the other parlies. The only ac¬ 
curate information of the nature of 
the disease can be obtained from 
the medical pMctltioner, and is Dr. 
Burrows aware of the (blfieultv 
which a medical man m an exten¬ 
sive practice in the rountr> experi¬ 
ences in visiting iiis patients (luring 
their lives ^ And has he considered 
at whose expence the certificate of 
the disease is to be presented ? 
“ Education” \vc fear has not yet 
qualified the parish clerks of the 
country, for the otfice which Doctor 
Burrows proposes to lay upon them, 
or placed them generally in a condi¬ 
tion to make sucJi certificates, that 
the clergy could copy them into 
their registers, or that medical sci- 

Kkmkmbuancer, No, 14. 


ence could derive any advantage from 
the record. • • 

We object to this part of the 
plan of Dr. Burrows, that it is com¬ 
plicated, that it is impracticable, and 
that it is inexpedient. At the same 
•time we cordially agree in all his 
reflections upon the imperfections 
and defects of the present bills of 
niortalit}, upon their obsolete, vague, 
and unintelligible phraseology, and 
upon their too frequent tendency to 
excite or conlijim unreasonable ap- 
preliensioiis and alarms. The latter 
lemaik may especially be applied 
to cusrs of contagious fever, and to 
another case, in wiiich there is some¬ 
times a superstitious and childish 
credulity and w ilhugiiess to be alarm¬ 
ed, whcM tranquillity of mind is of 
the last impuriance, 

“ ClulJbcd is a formidable article in the 
bill (of nioi tali ty) and is liable to innchmis- 
intcipretaliun and err^r. Desides, us the 
iminber of deatln reported under this head 
is likely on nervous and delicate females 
to produce senous effect®, it the nioie for¬ 
cibly demands precision. All women dy¬ 
ing vritliiii tlie nioiitli after delivery aie 
i'iili''Cnminatf'ly classed under childb-'d; 
uiictiier tliey die in actual labour, oi buh- 
sequontly ot acute fever, consumption, or 
any otliiT disoidei. The disease of which 
apdiluiiout woman during her mouth of 
cunfinement dies, is usually evident and 
defineable. If she die of that fever pecu- 
hai to the puerperal state, the death 
slionid be placed under that head; and this 
is the more necessary,because therein pre- 
siifbptive proof that this fever in ceitaiu 
siniatioiis is contagious and extremely fa- 
tdi If she die of any other disease, it 


“ • Dr. Heterden, in Ijis Observations, 
&c. p. 40 and 41, exhibits a table ef the 
women delivered, and children born, in 
the British Lying-in Hospital, from 1749 
to 1798 inclusive : by which it appears 
that in the first decad, tlie proportion of 
women wiio died to those delivei^d was 
1 in 43; second decad J in bO: third de- 
cad 1 in 55; fourth liecad 1 in 60: fifih de¬ 
cad L in 3BB: and tl^at In the united years 
1799 and 1800 the proportion was only 1 
in 958! The result of the practice in hos¬ 
pitals, which present so many comforts 
and advantages, must of course be very dif¬ 
ferent to that amoug persons deficient in 
every requisite for recovering from a state 
O 
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fliioiiltl be ranged accordinijly. But if death oertaining the progress of popula- 
cMMUMiuMng i1k‘ progress, or AS the inline- ij.,,, U' the enumeration ab- 


diatc eonsequeni’c of j^.irtuiilioo, it should 
lie enteu'd under an a}>)>ropiiate title; 
paituntion oi labour ought tlieroforc to 
take the place ofeinldbed/^, B. 31. 

Ill eases such as tiiese, it is of un- 

qiieslionubli* iinport.iiieo to eorrect 

the iiinteiiraeies .m l inisrepreseiitu- 

lions ol' the. i>resent bills oi' iiiortii- 

lil\: ])ijt VC subiiiil to Dr. Jbnrows, 

% 

M hot her ilie reform whic h he pro- 
Jlost^, wliethe.r Uie e )rreef informa- 
lion oliich he (itsire-i to reeeiie, 
woubi not be oblameci mo^t etleelu- 
alW, ami on a sutiiei('nli> e\tei^l\e 
scale b\ means oflhee(niespom.leme 
which he pi)s>es.seN as ILtlilor of the 
London Medical .lournal, and b\ a 
regular letiirn from tlie jn’ineipal 
iio^)>ilaIs, and j'rom t!ie most eminent 
pracliiioneis in town a.ul cuunliA. 
Bills of mortality, Jiot iliawn up un¬ 
der the supermt«;nde[iee of medical 
iiu'u, will seid^Jin j>osf.ess that accu- 
raev, without winch llnv can be of 
no \ahie U) the no'-ologi'-t. Neither 
do we think that bills of morlahlv 
can l»e usefulK blc'nded and combin- 
ed with parisli r<‘iiis(eis. Tliesc may 
imdonbledlv be unprovtal, esj)eciall> 
by introducing some discrmiinaliNe 

mark of the oerson (bacased in the 

1 

reuister of burials, and bv annexing 
to the rrgislr> of Imji'isiii tlie time td' 

I be birth, which inili(da>s t)f iidaiu \ 
there eaii]>i’ nomotj'.e to faKdv, and 
ot which the enlr\ niav on many occa¬ 
sions of it]‘ure Iilr he \ery iinjiortanl 
and necessary. It l;as also bi*eii 
pr(»]iosed that tlie inaid*'n name of 
the m(d}i< r should be ii.-tTti d in tlie 
regialry of liyjilisins, and tlie jjanoit- 
age and j i :ee of tlie birth of the 
jeartics, m the register of marriag*‘s, 
lor the puij>o>e oi raeiliraling tb'^ 
proof of descent, and of hciedilarv 
right. It must be left to the census 
to determine the political use and 
value of the parish registers in as- 

But (l.is dorinnent goes far 
to prove, that t!:e luiiidier oi deaths laogcd 
under childbed^ in the London bills of Dior- 
td!it\ 13 much cxaggeiated.” 


stract shall again differ from the 
register abstract as widely as ift the 
last census, it will be for tlie legis¬ 
lature to dctcriiiine tiie exjiediciua* 
of rtapiiriiig an uni\ersai entry of all 
baptisms ami all liiirials, whether 
eefelnated oruol celebrated aecord- 
injl to the nles of tlie Cliureh of 
Lngland. \t ])rosent it is sutheient 
for I be clergy to register the luiines 
of those whom they liaptize and 
bnrv ; and those wlio aie not bap¬ 
tized are not enteiv'd in one or 
tlie oilier register, tbougli some eou- 
fiisioM arises iVoin piaeing lliem in 
tlu‘ biitbs and deaths oi the bills of 
mortabl\. It was llndel^tood at Ilic 
lime of jia^Mim tin* lull for betliT 
regulating the registers, tlial appli- 
ealion was made to tlie Dissenters, 
and that they declim'ii tiie jiriMlege 
of iia\lag entrie.-> made in tlie legis- 
ters of the ehuuh. The haptisins 
of till' wealthier Dissenters are le- 
gi'lered ut Dr. \Vi!b:uiis’s lihrury m 
Jl(‘d(•r(^^^-slrei I, London. lii ihe 
ordinar\ nieelmg-lum^es, it is: be- 
lu'ved, that no reg^^lers aie kept: 
nun not tin* know’n want of registry 
be the cause that so mane seet irie.s 
bring then eliildreii to be baptized 
at the cliuich ? 


Sithataiu'i of Ihf .Speer// of thv Uh^ht 
lion. J.ord iirvnvilU'. in th( 
Hou-.c tj 'Louisy i\oi\)nbir lib, 
Oil (he Marquis oj Lana- 
(hat a Srlai 
( ouionfftr hr appointed io enquire 
into ilu Siote oJ ihe 
and more jmrfieuhivip into the 
l)isircs'e\ and J}iscoi:tt,nis preva- 
leni in ike Manufaeiurin^ /)/i- 
trklsy and ihe Lxicution of the 
Lrtivitwiihllespect to ihe numerous 
Mcetinp:s which have taken place. 
pp. 02. Murray, 1020. 

Thi*: storm with which lhi.s country 
was lately meirdccd, ajipears to he 
passing silcutlv away. At all eveuD 
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tlio alarm to which wc wore doomed 
for several months, is sueeeeded by 
a season of eoinparMtix e tram(iii]]ity, 
in wfiicli wv ha\e leisure t.o^i\|)ress 
our gratitude for uu (-seujx^ from 
imminent d;tij^ei>, and to coiisider 
the most eileelual metimd of ]»re- 
veiiting their ♦eeiirrence. If we 
content oursehesvith damming u[», 
or turning aside llie waters, without 
discovering: and draining the. souices 
wlience sprijig, we must eoiiti- 
niu* liahh't*) Muiilar inuptioiis, pei- 
ha|.)s at de(‘nMsiug intervals; and 
the applii’alioii <»f viohnit leiiudit'S 
wdl be agriin and auaia r(‘(|niied. 
ihit on the other hand, il ue <'an 
be j)ie’.aih'd up'Wi, t)> tin* n-eolhc- 
tmu ol our j>.Tii>, io undertake a 
se\ereaiivlsean lung «'\ainiii.ition ii.lo 
iheii c.uise, and to apply tiu' icne- 
dies whu'h that i anse demand>, tiie 
eoiistilnlioo ot' tiu' hodv politic mav 
be p( riiiuneiiily re-e^t:tl)lIshe(^ i'le^ii 
pro*xri‘ss nriv be made m national 
iui!))’enir-nt, and we ma\ ti.rllu r 
the . «jns of that bendicentJhuvi- 
denie whicli (h liglils in bringing 
good out oi evil. 

1'lie unanin.lty w hich now ])revails 
Willi rc'-peet TO ilie c'haiacfciislie. 
teal<ires of the times, must btM oii- 
sidi'ied .l■^a laviuiiable omen. While 
the countiy was agit.Oed hy <-ontra- 
(.licli>rv nmioiiis, and every man we 
met hud a separate i^pinion uj>o)i 
the snlijt'et, the debateable ground 
was too wide to be ^oiiMMiientU oe- 
cupied, and eitlier might Io^e 
its wav in marehing* and conult'r- 
marelimg, without once coming in 
contact with those, whoni it ilesign- 
ed to encounter. iMisrejiresent.iImn 
had been so alert and successiul, 
tliat manv well-meaning individuals 
liad .atudllv consented l(» believe 

4 

that the only enemies which the 
country and the constitution had to 
dread weretlie Maucliesterycouianry 
.and the Manchester magistrates. 
Rut those liieams are vanished never 
to rclurn. That the designs and 
elVoils of the seditions were too 
misciiLevous to be loltoaleil, ami too 
lorniidablc to be flespi<cil, uu'v no.v 


be considered the recogne ed and 
indisputable opinion of tlie cbiintry. 
Itsadoj)tion must h; attribuTcil, ni 
the first plaee, to tin? advantage 
which Irulli^always derives from dis- 
ji iission ; in the second, to the iin- 
(jualified admissions of almost every 
member of the legislature, and last¬ 
ly, to the faculty possessi'd by tlie 
jiress of healing the wounds lluit it. 
inflicts, and disseminating rea^ 0 !^ 
and common sense, ncarlv fo (hi* 
same extent thjlt it had ciicuiatc.l 
falsehood and treason. 

lle.^pecliug the remedies wiiicli 
this state of things dfinaiid", the 
same agreement cannot be e\pi ctid. 
iMaiiy of the new parhameiitarv 
provision^ are and must lx* <‘\peii- 
iiK'iit^ ; and whetlier tlie cliance of 
their success be sullieieiii to 
lerbalauLM* the aeknow led::'si dan- 


girof iiiiiovatieii, will ala.:’-. Im a 
fail subject for (kxibt ami «1 iS‘Mjs- 
sioii. Rut tiiie ii)i[K*il.int olipct is 
gained. Tlie gov(‘nii;ienl and the 
h'gislatureliave tak“aaoeeided j)ait, 
and everv citizen imiv now km»w 

4 

what suppoit In* is likelv to receive 
wliile he continues obedient to the 
laws, and what rcsmi.tnce lie must 
ovi rcome before lie can break tlieai 
wi'.ii iinpunitv. To iis this a)»- 
jvear.s tiie iik’s! stiikmg pom: of 
view ill wiiich ijie iweiit parlia- 


mciitary pr()ce('<lings e.m beeoiitem- 
plateil. Tiie new laws may or may 
not be elieclual, bat at lea^l t!ie 
sense of the t'oimtry is uiaquhocaliy 
]H'ouounctd, ami the friends (»f coii- 
fu>ioa have no longer :i:iv pretence 
to hope lof 4'iictuirag( taciii or as¬ 
sistance I'umi the respectalile < !assi s 

of society. It was (»f the uMuost 
% 

conseipieuce not merelv \o >fre.iglh- 
eii the hands of l!ie <‘xeculise, but 
to rouse the slagiiisb, to reassure 
the timid, to applaiui and encourage 
the zeah>us. And we trust, that as 
this nation has u«t been deficient in 
spirit and resolution in the hour oi' 
danger, so, in the hour of safety, it 
will exert other appropriate facul¬ 
ties, will icvii'vv the past scene with 
philosopluc ,gcctiracv and faiiucs.'*. 
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and will arm itself, for the future, 
against similar dangers, with tho 
weapons of righteousness and truth. 

It is principally with a view to 
this part of the question that the 
subject is introduced to the reader's 
attention ; and we know not how^ 
the leading facts can be better re¬ 
corded in our journal than by co¬ 
pious extracts from the pamphlet 
before us. Tlie enquiry in which 
we feel most interested has two 
principal branches/’viz. the origin 
of that state of things which is de¬ 
scribed by Lord Grenville; and its 
remedy. On both he will he found 
to furnish very important infornia- 
tion, although the point more imme¬ 
diately under debate has prevented 
him from discussing either of them 
at the length we could desire. There 
ar$ other reasons, liowever, which 
entitle him to especial attention. 
On mixed and complicated questions 
of law and fact.aiul policy and justice, 
great deference ought to he paid, 
and is paid, to tiie opinions of end. 
neiit men. And wlien we remember 
how' much Lord Grenville has of 
late abstained from political con¬ 
tests, and what opportunities for 
refit (.tioij he must have consequently 
enjoved; when wc rememhor that 

he has neitluT been emharrassetl hv 

% 

conducting a parliamentarY parlv, 
nor pledged, like a mimsicr,^ to a 
given course, when we icmemher 
what a fund of va.sL and varied in- 


formatiou, what ctmrcnLratcd stores 
of precious and painful exporioiice, 
what original clearness and force of 
intellect, what long tric^l and wGl- 
known integrity and love of the 
constitution, he has brought to the 
consideration oflbisirr-portant ([ues- 
tioii, we hold it iuipossible to 
name a second iudnidual, wh<*se 
judgment pan be as sound, as ma¬ 


tured, and as impartial. ^Ve pro¬ 
ceed, therefore, tivilh the greatest 
n^easure to state the substance of 
^flEf speech. 

Having commenced by stating that 
adt^issions of the Marquis of 
lender it unnecessary to 


expatiate upon the circumstances of 
our present danger, be expresses his 
opinion respecting its origin and 
growth,in the following terms. ' 


For myself, unquestonably, I need 
not say what is my own conviction on this 
subjpct. Often has it been my painful 
duty to express, in thr- House, the conti¬ 
nued and increasing anxiety with which I 
have regariled the attacks unceasingly di¬ 
rected a|;ainst the whole frame and fabric 
of oin g()\einmcDt. Often have I labour¬ 
ed, and labouicd iiieffectually, to impress 
these tcelings on tlic minds of others. My 
apprehensions have been considered as vi¬ 
sionary, originating much more in a fond 
and solicitous attachment to the interests 
which 1 conceived to bo endangered, than 
in any juhi view of the nctiml condition, or 
future prospects, of my country. And 
would to Heaven that it were so! Joyl'ul 
indeed would this hour have been to me, 
if I could now rise and cojifess my crroi ; 
if 1 could say to those from whom it has 
been my misfortune to ditfer on these 
questions, ^ my appreliensions were vain ; 
your scciiiity vvaa well jiroiindcd.’ 

“ The Ioversc unhappily is true. Dur- 
ioi' a large portion of a long public life, 
now ( It sed, T have watched the destructive 


tendency of lliese revolutionary projects,— 
I have maiKcd their unrcniitted activity,— 
their ciowiii^ contidcncc,—tliiir extended 
infiiienie, —their fust advancing progress. 
Hut th(‘ evil has outiuii my appieheii- 
srons. Nevci, at any former peiiod, has 


it pieMUted so fn ree and niethieiiig an as- 
peet; never vet has it so impeiiously re- 


qiinid, fieiu Liie wisdom and tiriniiess ot 


iny coimtiy, tiie most immediate, vigorous, 


and determined icsistanee. 


It IS tliLH persuasion wliieh alone in¬ 
duces nie, it is this which iiresistibly com¬ 


pels me, contrary to all my expi ctations 
and all mv wislus, once more to solicit 


your indulgence in the discharge of duties 
which I thou^lit liad been for ever closed. 

“ Let me, then, in the outset of these 
deliberations, entreat your lordships coiiti- 
iiiialiy to bear ui piiud tliat the mischief 


u^uiiet vvlticli arc now called upon to 
deiend our country, is not merely of the 
present day, no, nor of the present year. 
Its true oiigiu must be traced much farther 
back,—its real causes mnst besought much 
flcoper,—ith remedies must he applied 
witii a foiesiiiiit and policy exlciiding far 
beyond that pressure of tcnipoiary distiess 
to which alone my noble friend is willing 
to ascribe it. Kven in the course of this 


debate, your rccullectnm has been called 
to tho^e measures whirlq in the year 179!r, 
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now nearly iive*and-twenty years ago, it 
had already become necessary to adopt for 
the defence of our laws and government. 
And^it was then that Mi*. Binke declared, 
amt he has consigned the sentimAit to pos¬ 
terity in his ipimortal writings, that the 
grounds of that necessity did nut originate , 
among us even with the I'rcncli revolution, 
although that tcwiblo convulsion of the 
world did, undoubtedly, call them forth, 
increase them, and give fresh vigour to their 
operation.*' P. 2. 

Lord Grenville next adverts to 
the opportunity and advantage which 
the promoters of sedition derive 
from the present distress; and hav¬ 
ing proiiouneeti it in o|)positioii to 
the o|)iiiioii of Lord Lansdo\^ne, to 
be tin" instrument, not the cause of 
tlie mischief, he proceeds to consider 
the origin of our commercial ditli- 
cultics. 

Witli respect, then, to the origin of 
the present distress, \u* must, no doubt, 
in some degree, ascribe it to temporary 
causes of depression, to winch so compli¬ 
cated a system of coinmeice and manufac- 
tiiie must always be liable. Thc*products 
of our industry cannot be so exactly cal¬ 
culated as never to exceed tlie demand 
for them ; nor do the inaikets Ibenisclves 
leriMin uualtcied. Kishions vary, otlnr 
piixluctions enter into siifcessliil competi¬ 
tion with uiiis, and the occasional dis* 
ties.ws ol foK'ign nations lessen their pow¬ 
erof piiiclidse and consumption. It i'> 
thru tliat the nci:t>&itv of tiaiisteiring ca- 
pitiil and labour to more profitable cin- 
ploMiient becomes urgent and dilhcuit. 
Hiizaidous and gioiindlcss speculations ate 
made; and even the most skilthi com- 
lilt I rial enleipn>es ai^ aflccted by th’*- 
appoiiitineiits and embaiTansments, to the 
piodiu.tn)u of winch they have in no de¬ 
gree roiilributed. 

“ iJut in any muir pcinianeiU view of 
oiir pie^rnt situation, tu-aily all, 1 think, 
that my noble friend lias stated, and cer¬ 
tainly all that I slioiild ventnie to press 
upon your attention, may he irforred to 
the operation of one geiinal and leading 
principle of political oTonoiin. in peace, 
and under the happy iuflnencr of domestic 
tranquillity, the capital of eieiy civilized 
coinmunily, especially if permit led to find 
for itself Its most piofitable niiployment, 
tends naturally to incioase in a more rajiid 
proportion Ilian the population, and the 
effect of this its anginonU'd and growing 
preponderance, is feit in the cot u spundent 


increase ot' all which constitutes national 
prosperity. But 4 operates Inost immedi¬ 
ately, and visibly, to the benefit of the 
lower classes of society. It is by tlic ap¬ 
plication of capital alone that any employ¬ 
ment is cver«found for their industry; by 
augmented capital additional employment 
is provided \ and hence again arises a new 
and growing demand for labour, and a con¬ 
tinually progressive improvement in the 
reward and the condition of the labourer. * 
The tendency of war is, in all lespects, 
opposite to this ; especially uf»siich a war 
as that which this country, in rominoii 
with every othe^ European state, has re¬ 
cently and unavoidably been compelled to 
sustain. In war, large amounts ofcapiial 
are continually and utterly destioyed. 
Much IS also diverted to rhanriel.H of <*m- 
jdoyment, wholly, or conipaialiveK, iiu- 
pioductivc, ftum whence, on tlic return 
of peace, it cannot again he tiaiisferred 
into its natural course, without much dif- 
fieulty, delay, and loss. 

** It IS, theiefore, to along continuance 
of tliis great calamity, that we must as- 
ciibe our pirsent distress, and that of so 
many other nations, who U'llMppil^' sImtc 
it witli u«. Tlic ihiplacablc hostility, the 
inordinate and insatiable ambition of the 
successive revolutionaiy goveinnuiit'' of 
iTaiice, aic the tine causes which have 
exiciidod this, iiith so many othei incalcu¬ 
lable evils, to cveiy quarter of the elobe. 
Her.ce uiosc the call for ext i lion'*. ui:e\- 
ainpleil indu’atioii and extent, th'^sacii- 
fii'Ls uqiiiud iiuh''pei)sai*!y for ii.ilioual 
indej)eiulence, und the necessity of thorc 
iinitedetfoi tR,hy the unparalleled iuu,;nituHe 
of wliich, alone, |he contest could h.i\c 
been Miccf‘.‘.fully, or safuly terminalctl. 
Who can doubt how much all tiiese cauju's, 
titled also m this, and in other countries, 
by tlie unliapp) ( iror of an excessive and 
foued paper ruiieiicjy, must, in a long 
course of more than twenty vears, fiave 
contributed to arrest the natural iiicrTase 
of capital,^and peiiiaps, in some of tho 
last of tiiose jcdis, to elfect an nrtnal 
diininuiion of it^ But the population 
of our own ctainiry, instead of expel lonc- 
iiig any coi ropoiKient diminution, has, on 
the coatiary, during this wliolp period, 
been continually and gicatly augmented. 
The result, probably, not only of our in¬ 
sular situation, and compuiative exemption 
fioin the iliiect c<damiUes of war, but also 
of tho artificial und improvident s\st('>n of 
our poor laws, established more than two 
centmios ago! Hut whatever be the cause, 
the fact is ccitain. The proportion which 
before existed, between our capital and 
our population, has been csaeutially vdiicd. 
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Auc! the conclusion follows irresistibly. 
No art, no wh'doni, no power ot'inaii, can 
make our diuiiiiishcd capital cijualiy pro¬ 
ductive as before* of emp’oyincnt and sub¬ 
sistence for our augmented numbers. 

Where, then, shall we look ior tlie re¬ 
medy? There onU, where it is placed by 
Providence, in the adnnrabic dl’^po^itioll 
of moral, «is well as of natural, causes. 'I'o 
the flow of the same tide wlucli has aliLady 
p'ceased to ebb; to those altered cncuin- 
stances winch now auain operate in a fa¬ 
vourable direction; to that rcturniiii' ami 
I'dpiil accumulation of capital, which reason 
and experience teach us again to expect; 
when the science, and enterprise, and in¬ 
dustry, of a great and enlightened nation 
arc protected in peace, aud secured in do¬ 
mestic tranquillity.” P. U. 

On (lie expedienry of giving tem¬ 
porary aid to the suflererp hy grants 
drawn from the national credit or 
national hnance, Loid (irenville 
thinks it needles'! to dwell ; lieeause 
Lord Lansdowne, though he had 
mentiontHl the ]>lan as a (it snhjeet 
for ciiqiiir}, did not appear inriined 
to su|>porl it. Its fall.KN, however, 
ami insutHcicncy, are brielly deiiion- 
fetrated. 

The next jioint of enquiry recoin- 
mended by the N<d>le iNlanpiis, em¬ 
braced the Avliole wide eirele of our 
finance.; and hi're ngain Lord Gren¬ 
ville unequhocalK as-.ents to (he 
acknowletlged principles of political 
econoni\,an(l admitri^lhe prohahiidy 
that much benefit might ariw; from 
the examination of those jirojects 
which propose to levy a revenue 
equal (o that by which we now' jiro- 
vidc for the public faith aud public 
Jiafety, bv some mode of less unpo¬ 
pular and less burdeiisoraP taxation. 
But he adds, that ihe extent ami 
tiifficuity of the. subject rend* r it 
totally unlit for 4he inquiries of a 
select committee, «tid abo;e all 
he points out the utU.r JiopelesiMc>s 
of looking to it for any preM'nt or 
sensible clVcct in relieving distress 
or apjicasing discontent. 

“ The same pemarka apply, but stil! 
jBon fCH'Cibly, to a Mmii'ir exmriiuation 
witW which it B proposed that thib Select 
Coaimittce shooid be charged, as to iho 
whole system of our coninicnial IcgaU* 


tioii, susceptible, undoubtedly, of great 
improvement. On that subject my noble 
ftiend and 1 arc, us 1 believe, fully agtecd 
ill principle. We botli consider that po¬ 
licy us er'onpous, wbieli pm pot Is to eii- 
conrago domi'slic iiidusti;^ by the pro¬ 
hibition of foreign commodities. We both 
believe lh«it such device^', iiislc.id of pio- 
motmg, have olistnictcd oiir cmnincrcial 
piospeitty, exactly inpropoilion as they 
limit the lice, ami Iheiciou' most piotit- 
able, onijiloymeut of capital. W'c aie bolh 
persuaded tliat, besides this *;enci.il mi^- 
cliief, tljc«e rcguUtiuns dnei'tlv ciomtci- 
act their own purpose, by iiaiiouiug tiic 
only incan’t which the foreign iiicieiiaiit 
has botli of j)inTiia>c and of leiiuii , and 
by thus closing tiie r.uilvcts ol the woild 
against lliosc very mamii/icUiu-s, w!ios(' 
prospeiify we aie lahuiirmg to ad*, ime. 
I will add, lint, m the paitietil.ii ease 
whicii he inst meed, that ot ihe disrom.ige- 
inents now oppos «! to the impuil ol 
timber fiom tlie IJallir, I am lessilf ris 
iniicli sati'>ri('d of ttie:: inipMi(‘\, iis it is 
possible to be w thout mnmrc .niii detailed 
inqiiiiA. Otliei tn oioi a snnilir dv • up- 
tiori might, I fe.ii, \eiy easily he p'uuted 
out. But c\cr. Sc sioii oilers ti:eop|Mj!- 
tunify ol* biiugir; diC'e, diituietlj ami m - 
paraloIy,^,nntIei view of parlianu'ht . 

and (liev would be tbii.s nmcii muie sai'elv. 
because niiicb more dtdibeialely, collect¬ 
ed, tti.m by any gencial impniies insti¬ 
tuted in the foim now piojio'^ei!, ao.l \ut!i 
rcfi'reiKa* to the ingeurs, of pii :>eut dis¬ 
tress. 

‘‘ I'*oi in trudi tle ie can se.jiccly be am 
sniijeet on whieli deldierafioii ismoie ihm (*s- 
s.iiy, or wlieie grcalei daugms woold le- 
suit from jiieousideiate liasl-*. Our pio- 
Inlnlory code in this icsp et clo'^iv n- 
semble'i tin* sysKin of our jmm law,.. Botlj 
fire, as it is now genei..Ily ai knowleii..,e I, 
prejiidici.d to tlir* ^):i!i!if! uelfr.c^ liiou^li 
the latter im doubt is hv tai the mo't I'l- 
piiioiis to our iahom ing popiilatioo. Bnt 
botli arc of vcr\ long .siiiidmg in our 
statute book; i.lo.scdy mtcrwoieu w:t!i all 
our interests, deejdy nuMfle I lalo our 
pystem, both of (*brmieice aud <»!* agri- 
eiilturr, and in oui 'tual eoudiiKm inse¬ 
parably eoimecled even with the suh-isl 
eiico of a very great juiqiorlion of our 
people, Tiiey arc both tliend'ore to lx- 
approached only with tlie utmost solici¬ 
tude and caution; tu be touched only with 
the most delicate -ind tender hand. Tiu; 
same enlightened judicy which now eoii- 
denins their jnmnple, the same jiister 
views of bcneAoleuc''and patiiolism which 
have taught ns to legret liieir I’slaiiltsli- 
incut, teach us abu that in a slate of ou.e 
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society which they have toaiwly contribut¬ 
ed to make what It now there can ho 
no »at<'ty in their reoioval, ollioiwist* Ilian 
by ajon^ succession of tenipciale amt well- 
C(>n''i(ietcd incasuieS) nnii'orinly^ebiit slow¬ 
ly, diiccted to the vltiniatc object of a 
bettci legislation. 

“ It IS olivioiiH, thireforc, that from tins 
source iiotliii);: is^lo bo diawii by winch 
juesent distress can be alleviated, (iradual 
iniprovtinent leay lie made, and luluie 
beiiotit d<‘riv(<l. 1*iit sudden and extin- 
sive chaiiKi s in our ronimeuMal code would 
always be daniMons, and tni^ht in llie 
ptesuit luoinent lead ns to dcstiuction. 
Tlies would infallibU iuneasi- tin* fxist- 
inji pies-uje, tiie\ Uii-dit pcj^-ihlN UL'^ra- 
vale u altitost bevoac endinauce." l(i. 

'Tiiis lidiiiirablc siinHiiarv is ibi- 

% 

thiit no policy 
r\M\ he iiKiro in|iinous,nout'rnoiedau- 
a.cn)u< to liu* public jieacc ibaii tliis 
t>r «‘\citi!)'; in n.onn nts ol' prcisuie 
expectations wlii.. !i \\c cannot n*- 
aii/c; am! that llioin;li tlie removal 
oi pmijunlitjns, limitin' reduction of 
prohihi.orv dutiis on foreign pro- 
<iiK c ami inanutactures, are as J.ord 
I.aiisdfiune truly ^a^s, lheb»is( inea- 
■sines for (Xtemlin^ our own coni- 
nierce and luamifactures, yet lulils 
l.,urd Ci i en\ die : 

“ Let us not forf^et that they arc also, 
hot\’evcr in)jii.stl\, the most icptignant to 
tlif prtjndiecs of every jieople; and the 
inostiikelv to iiritan and to inliame. instead 
ot appoasmii, the discontents of those classes 
of our ovin population whose jjiei-cnt siif- 
feiiiins we lainei.t, and wliose teelin^s we 
arc solicitous u> sooth and to coneiliale, hy 
eveiy praelw'ahle measure bj winch leal 
kindness ran best be iii.ijnfestcd.’* 1*. 

Wc heaiJily wish that etciw li\ini 4 
fecnator, and e\ea that tweiw liMni: 
4‘Ssavist, vcMcwer, new'sjiaper editor, 
yiul (lid) or;Uoi would lake ]»af!<‘iu 
lr.au'i’i> slairsinan-like and priicli- 
t \'x\ ;il. '»lie leiiiurk ajiplii s to 

iiieii of ail ]>!i(ieh ami ('pinions, 
Wlu'ii the iiistorian of ilie present 
a;;e shad cast up their accounts, lie 
^\iil liardlv find an individual who 
lias discussed the tjuestions ofcoin- 
Tiiercc and taxation in a manner 
whir h can exempt him liom blame, 
lie w ill say that some have erred by 
i-tn obsliiutle adherence to cxj>lodetl 


theories, iind have inilained the ad- 
vocati^s of a belter SNs!t*in*bv re- 
fusing an assent cten to self-evident 
truth; and by confoinuling the de- 
hiie for legitimate improvemeat 
with a turbulent spirit of innovation. 
*lle will sav that others have suHered 
tluMnselves to be engrossed by theo¬ 
retical speculations; and remaining' 
voluntardv blind to the greatest prac- ^ 
lier.l (lilMcultics have maintained their 
jiistcr notions of political*economy 
w i' iujut the slig+icst attention to prn- 
(If'cce. He wfll disciwer vcr> few 
who v.ilh Lord fjien\ilh‘’s skill and 
discretion have iiiculciiti^d just jirin- 
ciph's without rt'comiiKiuling sud¬ 
den changf'i, and liiue (iidcavoiired 
to (‘niii;hten rather tliaii overrule the 
comim'ii. ial w oiUl. 

We proce<‘d to the second part 
of his Lordshi])s sjieech, in which 
lie details his sentiments respecting 
tiio occuircnces af M.inchestci. lie 
commences with a conijnivison be- 
twi'eii what we trust may be now 
culled the laii stote of tins country, 
ami th(' evdits w'liicli led to such ca¬ 
lamitous consequences on the Con- 

rmciil: 

Our danger is no loinrrr to be seardi- 
ed for in Jiidden consiiltutions or secret 
conspirarie.s. It courts our notice, it ob- 
tiudi’s it^C'if on our attention. We are 
daiW assailed witli iuidis<;nised menace, 
and au‘ lillle lemovcd Irem ihc immediate 
expectation of open viulencc. Let us, 
Vieii iilttnliNely icvuvv me steps which 
winch have broiiclit us to tins situation. 
Olwerve tlu ir beiiiiimni*'^, consider well 
tlnir rapidlv aereJeidted piogies'j. Von 
will bod ti.(‘rn in n< ii eunfoinutv to all 
that ltd to 4he siilKei>ioii aed misery of 
I'laiKM'. A close and sliikiu;' resemblance, 
a hmmIc, >Lt Ostentations nnilatun), winch 
il is of tiie utino>t impoiiHuee tbai we 
fchonU) tbrcibU unpies'* u]ioii onr minds! 
If sneh a parallel v\ere loinid, even in the 
icinolcsl histoi V, yet, of ihe renibtest his- 
loiN what bettor iisc coiiUT we make, than 
to (haw fioiii It whatever coHclusions it 
aliords of policy or wisdom, applicable to 
onr own condition ? Siiall wi', on tlic con- 
fiarv, now in the Iiour of our own peril, 
stiivc to h.uiidi fioiii our tliouglits and 
com sols all incinorv of this leeent and fm- 
nUle example! Wc, the nearest specta¬ 
tors of that Ui'cadfiil coDvulsion^ our minds 
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•till sliuddcii.ii; at its crimes, our hearts 
still biecdinl'at its miseries, shall wc turn 
aside from the painful but instructive les¬ 
son, and in wiltiil blindness close our eyes 
against the prophetic mirror v\hich ex¬ 
hibits to mil selves, in the picogress of the 
same machtnations, tlie fearful advance of 
the same destruction ? No, my Lords, let 
not the warning voire have been heard in 
vam! Wc have shared deeply in that 
• ■widely-extended calamity ; the bitter 
draught which France prepared for herself, 
has ovciiluvved into our cup. Let us at 
least derive from it the henofits of an ex¬ 
perience so dearly pufMiased I Observe 
what were the besinnfhgs of tliat great 
Cdtaslin|d)c ; toliow up its piotrress; mark 
by wiiat course it reached its terrible roii- 
sumuiatiun; trace it through subvctsion 
and null, through plunder and confisca¬ 
tion, through slaughter and mas4sacrc, till 
all wa> swallowed up iu military despo¬ 
tism ! 

“ What first occurred? The whole 
nation was inundated with inflammatory 
and poisonous puhlicatioiis. Its vciy sjil 
was deluged witli sedition UiUl blanpliciny. 
No I'fl'ost was onnricd of base and dis- 
gu.^nuir dockers, of sordid and nnblusli- 
in;: calumny, winch could vilify and de¬ 
grade whatever that people liad been most 
accustomed \(S love and veneiatc. No 
artifice, no incitement, was left untned, 
which could stimulate the deluded iimi- 
titiidc to the most savage acts of insult and 
outrage, of violence and fury, against the 
ininibtei‘8 of their religion, and tl|,e dis¬ 
pensers of their government and law; 
against all who were eminent for birth 
or rank, for talent or for virtue, and against 
those most especially wlio had been most 
distinguished as tlieir kindest friends, pro¬ 
tector'*, and benefactors! 

** Who is there that is not struck with 
the resemblance of this picture? Who 
can he ignonint how closely this detest¬ 
able and malignant v\ickedncss has been 
imitated in our own countiy,' how long it 
has been purMied, and to what a height it 
has now attained ^ Von lieaid the papeis 
read to >ou tins inglit by my noble friend, 
and yon sliuddercd at the recital. Exhor¬ 
tations to murder and tieason, from which 
the heart recoils, and the blood turns back 
to its fountain! if these were ouly a few 
and extraordinary instances, exceptions to 
tlie g**nMal cliaracter^of the publications 
daily ohtnulcd on all the lower classes of 
your community, yet against these, no 
do^.t, you would call down the vengeance 
oflMlaw. against these the arm of justice 
would he directed with universal coiieiii- 
rence and approbation. Uut it is fiom a 


torrent and deluge of such mischief that 
you arc now called upon to protect your 
country. Tiie poison has been profusely 
scattered throngliout the land : it ha^ per¬ 
vaded nQ< only your towns and manufac¬ 
tories, hut your peaceful villages and farms. 
Its malignity is hourly 'increasing, and 
fresh activity is employed in its diffusion. 
This, my lords, is the root and source of 
all your danger ; against this, no social in¬ 
stitutions can possibly maintain them¬ 
selves ; it is incompatible with all peace, 
all security, all public, and all private 
happiness. It is of power, and it openly 
boasts itself to be of power, to ovei throw 
all that is now standing in this coimtiy; 
and to level in the dust all your piospciity, 
and nil youi glory, iiix’olved in one com¬ 
mon ruin with llie inagniHcent and splen¬ 
did fiihiic of tiie noblest government winch 
has ever >ct provided for the welfare of 
any society. 

In tins unbounded licentiousness of 
an inflammatory press, pointing continual¬ 
ly the poisoned weapons of sedition and 
hluspliciny against all that coristitiites liu- 
man hapjiincss in pi ( .sent |)ossc.ssii>ii, or in 
future hope, sliall we content oiitselves 
with asking, Hi my noble fitend has done, 
wliy the voice of the law has been silent, 
and tiie terrois of its arm nnneived? We 
must now, indeed, all regiot the too sjiai- 
ing cxeici.se of powers, which our ancestois 
bad, with liioie provident wisdom, inter¬ 
woven into <mi constitution; we must la¬ 
ment the too reluctant discharge of duties, 
of which no discouragement could jver 
jd.stify the dereliction. Uut we must also 
coiire.ss, that tlu.s forbcat'ancc is of no le- 
cent date. Indulgent as your laws have 
been, in all that atiects this Mibject, tlicir 
execution has, for a long time back, been 
yet more tolerant, (?ven of acknowledged 
wtong. And happy is that conditiou of 
society, in which the milde.«t laws may, 
witiioiit injuiy to the ptibhc iiitcicsl**, he 
fltill more mildly administered ! This had 
been our fortunate situation, and this, in 
consequence, hml been our practice. May 
both speedily return to us ! Soon may w’e 
again be cuabled to boast, ns F'oglisiiinen, 
not only of the unexampled freedom of 
our press, but also of its comparative ex¬ 
emption from those enormous evils to 
which buch freedom, great as arc its beue- 
flts, does, in its abuse, o^tcii so wide a 
field. Hut such, unhappily, is not our 
present state. W'e feel, loo sensibly, its 
altered cbaructc.r. I speak it with the 
deepest aflliction; lamenting the cliange 
which I have witnessed, and deploring the 
necessity to which it leads. But we must 
not forget, that it is to the actual con- 
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<'’•111011 and cxi;»pncips of every society, 
t)iar itb le;;i»Utioti niiisi eonfoini itself, oMl 
tliat when now evil aiist '*, it iins-'l he met 
by mivv ieincdi(“-.'’ i*. 

Till' oilier feutiires of resouihlance 
jioiiited oiil fty Lord (ircnville Ix;- 
Iwoeii the coinmeucfiueiit <>i' the 
riench r<*vululjmi and o:n- own 
limes, an* llie formatit»n of union 
eliih s, anti tlu* .issendiliiii; the jieo. 
|»Ie in lar^e and tninulliions iMidit*'! 
iiuitin;* ihom lu feel tiudr own 
str(*ni;lli, lo e^limale and di^jilay 
llieir nuintrical I'oree and to niaiii- 
lt‘^1 ia tlu’ iaee of tiny tlieir inve* 
terate liostditv lo all the instilution.> 
of tlieir country, and thmr o|x*n dc- 
liuiice of all its anthorilJes. I'mler 
tlic.M' cuctiinstances, the (juestioTi 
for iiarliamt'iit li» decide, was, us 
l.oni (M*en\ilio tiuly states, wlie- 
tlier the ^Mverninent and the legisla¬ 
ture should here interpose uu etfee- 
tual and vigorous resistaiice, tir con¬ 
scious of the progress of thedani»(’r 
and certain of its inevitable teiulenc',, 
should wait tillliieevil iiad reached its 
last stage,aiKl assumed its last ludeous 
form i)f open and undisguised rehel¬ 
lion. The timid and perhaps treacher¬ 
ous ministers of Louis W\. pursued 
tln;lattercondnet; Inil nothingsh(»rt 
of judicial infatuation and Idiudness 
could lijive induced Liiiiland to fol¬ 
low their <*\am]>le. There are c<u*- 
taiiiU a tew eireumslances m wlm h 

ft 

the two eases ilitfer, and winch Lord 
Gremille lias not stopjn^d to eiuime- 
rate; but tbev arc circunistaiiies 
wliicli demand the iihmediate inter¬ 
position of llie government, if pos¬ 
sible move lomlU tiian wus ever done 
in France ; and whieli rimder a mere 
reliance upon conciliation as the 
means of immediate or ultimate se¬ 
curity iar more preeaiiou.> Ilian it 
might have been In tbi^ eonntiN, or 
in any Ollier cuuulry at the peiiod of 
the French revolution. Tiie opi¬ 
nions promulgated and relied upon 
at home and abroad from I7d5 to 
1795, were the same with which the 
country has been recently deluged. 
Referring to Burke's appeal from the 
new to the old whigs, w^e shall tind 
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tliat tlie former whom he undertakes 
to expose, spoke^f nionar<?liy/nobili- 
1v, |»rimogeiiiture, and thepriesthood 
in teinis which have been borrowed 
bv Cobbett and Carlile. But then it 
mij.st be remembered that the indisf- 
nation of Mr. Burke was called forth 
by bearing the iiii)iistrous principles 
whicli he rejirobales, from the lips 
of able, and well educated men, pav- 
lianienlary leaders of surpassing ta¬ 
lent, eminent and popular Wachersof 
ii'ligion, and stvbtle and experienced 
pluiosophers aftil demagogues. Jii 
tln se respects the scene has entirely 
<‘hanged. Mr. Hunt, and Major 
right, Paffton llarnson, and 
Sir Lhailo NNolseley, Dr. Watson, 
ami Mr. Ihistlewood, are not likely 
to condnet their projected improve- 
liients with that prudence which is 
indifipensable to success. The issue 
of a civil war amler their guidance 
and ihrection can scarcely be doubt¬ 
ed for a luomenl. But the greater 
their folly and j)olitical fanaticism, 
tile more likely ar** they to bring af¬ 
fairs to that horrible crisis, and the 
more vigilant and energetic should 
be tiie government wliich is to re¬ 
press Ihein. Wlien j)arliame!it as- 
.sembled in No^embei, the probabi¬ 
lity of open rci)cl!iou was certainly 
greater than it ever appeareil to be 
dniinii the rreneh revolution; and 
the m'cessitv hd* restraining laws, 
iiiul ibr a vigorous execution of 
iheiii, was constMpientlY more impe¬ 
rious. To a neglect of this obvious 
I null max be attributed tiiat oppo- 
Mtion to llie new legislative provi¬ 
sions, whieii ought not to encourage 
or gratilv the disalfeeted, because 
lh<‘V were denounced in tlie most 

ft 

nmtnaiitied b'vms bv the gentlemen 
tr mi whom the op]> 0 ')ition proceed- 
eil ; ])ut whii'li, ne\<‘rliiele.%s, will 
encourage them in their dreams of 
success or of iiupuiiitv, because the 
lower classes may be easily per¬ 
suaded to contound constitutional 
vigilance, and liberal discussion 
with the most barefaced sedition 
and treason* It must be admitted, 
bow'ever, that uo one can have read 
P 
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the debate!) upon these laws, and 
upon tlie' did'erent questions which 
were n^itntcvi respecti!!*; the state ot’ 
the ctn;iih*y, wi'.hout ill UmsI beiiii^ en- 
ahJed Ut a»ccrfain liiat, the opposi¬ 
tion disapproved of the tuiiniltuarv 
meetine^s ot* the reldnners ; and onI> 
dift’ered wilii niiiiistors upon the |»io- 
p(T method of su|tpres>in 2 : them. 
Mav thi^ eoiuiction he felt as e\- 
teiisiuly as our newsjjajx'rs are eir- 
cui..i<*cti aistl tlien the luinds of the 
pco})h‘ ))ill l)C I’liilv prepaied !»> re¬ 
cede RtKl iii«:est tfie uihiiLs’aeiulile 
aivunieuls I>y uhieh (lie iile'^ahty 
anrl \viek<'duess of timse r.ieotiniis 
is lienioiiblraled. Lord GiehMlh*’s 
sentlineiit> upon tlus ))iirt of the 
question are ti.t> important to be 
omiltcti. 

I entreat >nijr lordsliips to ask jonr- 
selvi"-, wliat lus been the real cliaidelei, 
and what the inimediale object, of these 
tumnltn.iry a^^enilx/ic.s to ^\h^^)i the pre¬ 
sent motion refers, and airainst which \our 
nia'jistratcs have finall) b«*en i^oinpelied to 
exeit the full extent of their constitnlional 
antliority. i'Aarnine them in all their cii- 
cunistancis; maik their pievious prepaia- 
tion, and their actual roiului t; (he em¬ 
blems di^phued, llie held, the 

lesoliitions adopted: and let it then he ex¬ 
plained, il* any such explanation ran he 
p\en, lor wliat oilier puipo*“C such pro- 
cetdin;:^ wire inteiided, hut for me¬ 
nace and intrmiildtioij,—the most powerful 
of all levoliilionary enu.inc.H, the very in- 
8tnimej]!.> hy wliieh in Fiance all rel:j|;ion, 
law, and qovprnnicnt, were levelled to ♦he 
fcaitu ' 'fo -fiike teiror into Hie peaceahlo 
and wtli-.dlerte<l; to deter tliemfioni sup- 
pniUiii* the pni)iic authoiities in the hour 
of daoter; to alarm and to d^pirit thO'e 
auilioiitif s themselves, and *^o diivc Uieni, 
if it were I possible, lo a deseition of tbeir 
hi"he'>t (Intio:—Siieb, and such alone, 
were the conf^eqiiences naturally to be ex- 
peehrd i>y t.hosc with whom these piojeots 
ori^iinated; and such, we are infuiined by 
the papers on onr table, are the ctfects 
W'hicli have aheidy, in some degree, been 
actually produced. 

Hence it is, that wc cannot hesitate to 
pronounce, as far as*oiir present informa¬ 
tion of these facts extends, that, not only 
the meeting which was dispered at Manches- 
'ttrn, but many other similar meetings, held 
both before and after that event, have been 
dq^dhdly illegal. Doctrines, new to my 


ears, liavc indeed been recently promul¬ 
gated on this subject. The notion, wild 
as it is, seems actually to have prevailed in 
SOUK* quarters, that no assriiibly of any 
part oF the people of this realm can be 
deemed illegal, be they arjmed or unarmed, 
urrayed or uiiarrayed, from whatever quar¬ 
ters collected, in whatever numbers, or 
under whatever previo IS or attendant cir- 
ciiinRlances j unless the fact ot present 
Violence, or, at least, the intention of pre¬ 
sent violence, can he proved against them. 

I have no pretensions to deep skill in the 
science of our law'; but diiecily opposite 
IS this docirine to all whirli I cither learnt 
III my youth, or have at any time since col- 
IiM fed, oitlierfiniii tiooUs, or fiom Iivinir an- 
llionties ; iitteilv repii^.'iiiiiit lo any lights 
which our own oxpeiience or histniy at- 
foid, and 111 manifest eontridictioii to the 
plainest pinieip'es, bj wliich all civil socie- 
IKS are coimeelctl ami ujdicld. I have 
been tau^lit that, indepemh-iitly of actual 
or meditated violence, every sort of me- 
nace, iutiniidation, and airay of force, are 
ill themselves abundanfly sufficient to 
stamp on such pioceedings the plaineat 
cliaracters of illegality. Kvery assembly 
lielrl in ierrorem populif the English law, 
as I have always been instructed, does in 
expres'" teiins declare to be mdawful. No 
such menace, no such intimidation, no such 
ai rjv, have ever yet bef‘n tolerated under 
the British government. And it is among 
the fii>t elements of all political science, 
lliat men combine in civil society, to ob¬ 
tain lor till niselves and for their families, 
not only tlie safe enjoymenl of life, 
and properly, and pcareliil oecupation, 
but also the full and midistiirbed confi¬ 
dence and assurance of that safety. Ba¬ 
nish this principle from the liritish consli- 
tulion, establish the contrary doctrine, if 
auy one can now be found to maintain it, 
and your govcrmient must thenceforth, in 
lelf-defonce, assume an attitude purely mi¬ 
litary, armed in never-ceasing preparation to 
meet a danger perpetually arrayed agaitut 
it: while your people must for the Baue 
cause revert to the condition of tavagea, 
lelytug lor personal aeeiirity, not on the 
warranty of law, and the protection of a 
common government, but on the exertions 
of individual strength, or on the separate 
support of partial associations.” P. 3^. 

His Lordship then proceeds ftt a 
length into which we regret o«r in¬ 
ability lo follow him, to vindicate and 
panegyrise the conduct of the ma¬ 
gistrates and yeomanry of the dis¬ 
turbed districts, and having shewn 
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that the former made a proper and 
judicious use of the discretionary 
powers entrusted to them by the 
constitution, and that to culUhcEn as 
culprits before a parliamentary com¬ 
mittee wt)uld*be neither necessary, 
safe, honourable, or i^rateful, and 
having obser^e<i that they are ame¬ 
nable to the ortliiuiry tribumiN, he 
proceeds in the following slvaiii: 

“ In tins MtiintioM wc arc now inet. 
Tlic eyes of all air upon u**. There is no 
state in Europe which does not feel Us own 
security involved in tliat of the liiiii'^h 
government. There is no iiulividiMl, ca¬ 
pable of appreciating the real interests of 
uociety,—no friend of order,—no lover of 
virtue,—but looks with anxious sohritude 
to the conduct of parliament in this gieat 
conjunctuie. Wh.it, then, would be the 
impressions of mankind ;—what would be 
the appearance whicli we sliouid exInhit to 
this country, and to tlie woild, if onr iiist 
step for tile secuiity of law'ful government 
ahoiild be to disrrcdit and to degiadc our 
upright and honourable inagishac} P What 
w«iiid be llioiight of our wisdom,—what of 
ciur justice, should we turn aside onr eyes 
from the violators of the public pe*rc, and 
fix them with jealous biispioion ou its 
clianipions and asserters; cxei tiiig the 
great poweis, with which we me invested 
for tlie public safety, not aiiaiiist the savage 
depiedaturs of the fold, hut against its 
fditAful and intrepid guardians'" 1 have 
heard of many mstanees of public ingra¬ 
titude: liistory is full of unrequited iiie> 
rit,—of services repaid by oppiession and 
injury. But, 1 trust, we shall sutfer no 
each example to stain onr own recoids,— 
no such stigma to lie fixed on tiic proceed¬ 
ings of this day. No, my lords! Kespect 
the feelings of honuuiahlj^ men, who have 
well discharged an mdiious and p tinful 
duty ! Treat with affection and kindness 
those braiiehes of the public defence, to 
whicli you aienlr<ady so much uuiebied! 
Inspire them with fiesh ooulidence iii them¬ 
selves, and with fresh attachment to the 
constitution and Icgislatmc of theii coun¬ 
try ! Oil them is our fnmest reliance; in 
their zeal,—in tlicir exertions,—is our best 
hope of security against every diffculty 
wliidi now sunonndsus, ami against every 
danger wliich wc may still be destined to 
encounter. P. 49. 

In conchiBioD, Lord Grenville 
again shortly adverts to the dis¬ 
tress of the xnanufacturing popu¬ 


lation, and shows how iidiuitcly 
it must be augmented il* tlfe spi¬ 
rit of disorder continues to jnevail. 
Trade, he juslly reminds ns, first 
flourished in Britain, in consequence 
of the security and (|uiet we en joyed ; 
*if the latter are ilrivcn avvav, credit 
and eapital will ((uiikly follow, and 
wluit uieau.> will then remain of al¬ 
leviating prestml distress, or of ter- 
Hiinafing ftifure misery ! 'Flie speech 
of wliicli we tiiist that ouf uUinira- 
tioa is suibcieiitlY obvious to pre¬ 
vent the neccs^jPty of a formal recapi- 
tnJalioii of it^ merits, concludes thus : 

“ If, then file, on no other ground; if» 
from no laou’i and deeper views of policy 
and justice, micIi a** may best become the 
legislators of a mighty empire; yet, for 
the '‘iiigle pur[iose of picvenlmg these un¬ 
happy men fiom agiiravalin:; and perpetu¬ 
ating llicir own dist!i>s,U'tine impU>r<* your 
lordships to step botuecn them and iheir 
betrayers. Iiiterpc^c your higli aullioiity 
to lescuc them frqm lids deslriictioii. 
Take speedy, take effeclnal mea^uies to 
give jieacc and secuiity to tlio^e distuibcd 
and agitated liistiiots of your country. Oil 
peace and scemity depends the piospentv 
of all, tlu'ii; is no other pio-j)ect of icvi- 
ving commerce to the iinmifactu’c-r. no 
other hope of leiiewcd cmjdoyuK Ut tu the 
aitisan. 

“ In every view which can he takf'n of 
our situation, tlieic is but one course 
which you can now puiMie, Do you tliink 
tliat present distress is the sole cause of 
all thi^ evil ^ \\ li.it,fthen, must he the fust 
steps towards its removal? The cliscouti- 
uuance of alarm;—the pumsimicnt of sc- 
dhion;—the vigorous and instant sup- 
presMOii of alt that piodiices, and all 
that threaleiis, dhtnihancc. Do you look 
to the peiiuanont piorrclioh your con- 
stitudoii and coveinineiit r Tiun, j-.Lso, 
the saml" dtloi minatiun be adopted. 
Voii must give eneigy and vigour to the 
laws : you must uphold and stroii^iiien tlie 
autlioniy ot Magistrates and <*ouiKof po- 
lice; you must protect the well-affectetf, 
encourage the loyal, and mninale tl^e wliole 
body of the British nation, by tlie best of 
all exhorUtious—-the example of your own 
resolution and constancy! 

“ And, with tliis«pmion, tins dcrideiily 
entertained, tlmsuineservedty expressed, let 
me limsh wiiat 1 had to submit to yoor 
Lordships ou the present occasion. 1 little 
expected to have trouliled you so much at 
leugth. But 1 liave obeyed Uie impulse 
P 2 
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of an irresistible duty; the bist, ppiluipx, 
1 may 'ever be called upon to discliar^c 
within tJiese walls. WhediiT it will be 
1 know not; for,who can now anticipate t!ic 
events which are impending over ns P Jtiit 
how can I, under any ciicirnstances, bet¬ 
ter close iiiy long service in tins place, tlu^n 
by an effort, earnest, however weak, to 
uphold the laws, aiul to pieseive the Iran- 
quiilitv, of my comitrv ? With what s< iiti- 
juent nearer to my heart can I conclude 
these labours, than by finally conjuiing 
your lord-jlups to guAid, as you have hi¬ 
therto done, with unrcniitted vigilance, 
with unshaken firmness, the sacrod deposit 
of the British constitution? It has heoii I he 
work of ages; formed on no precducei ted 
plan of human policy ; testing on nu delu¬ 
sive principles of imagined light, the 
happy result of a long senes uf uiiloicMi n 
and uncontioliable events, the piodiice of 
many jariing and contending 
combined aiidharmomzi d )>\ the tiiidexpe. 
rience, and by the unvveaiicd dihgeiicc, and 
by tile traditional, yet caiuiuus v. isdotn of a 
legislature better adapted th.in any othci vet 
known iu the history ot mankind, to promote 
the happiness of the bonununity, whose into- 
rej>t3 it administer^. .Such is our govein- 
nioiit; the boast of Englishmen,—the ad¬ 
miration and envy of tlie woild! Siicii 
may it long continue' And wise, indeed, 
bhoidd that man be, who hopes to improve 
it by the preconceived theories, and base¬ 
less .speculations, of Ins own imaguiation !” 
P. 60. 

To one part, and oiir only, <if 
Uiis eloquent peroiatiuii, we hav*' 
listened with ser[ous coiKeni; lo 
that, viz. which intimates a proba¬ 
bility that Lord Grenville has dis¬ 
charged his last dutv w ithin the wuils 
of the House of Peers. We trust, 
'that on the contrary, he long will 
continue an honour .ind an ornament 
to that august assemblr; and that, 
however averse he may feel from the 
ordinary squabbles of party, he may 
still be able to enter into the discus¬ 
sion of general questions. Haviiigas- 
5 ibtcd'‘iu allaying the acute symp¬ 
toms of the disease, he may proceed 
with increased confidence to probe 
th«i|»ound to the bottom, and pre- 
paiir the way for a permanent cure, 
may do this when Parliament 
aext assemble, by taking a 
fedditi the debates which must ne- 
arise respecting the ulti¬ 


mate cause of tin* present discon¬ 
tents. He may do this also, if not 
by suggesting remedies of his pwn, 
at least hv carefiillv weigliinsr the 
suggestions ol others, and assisting 
hi> eoiintrv to sepanile the wheat 
from llie ehuiT. 

The poiii! upon which, it ajipears 
to ns, tin* whole question must 
hinge, has already been laid before 
the reader in Lord Grenville's words. 
The distress which has jirovailed of 
iiile ill the niannfaeliinng districts 
is not the en.ise Init the iiistninient 
ol niisi hief. 'FIk* necessity tor new^ 
laws, us wiis admitted h\ IMr. Hnrke. 
did not originate aiiiong us ev en witli 
the Freiu'h revoltiiion. A in hit ion, 
hoili o( die nolih'ht and of the haaesf 
clescr.pl loll, vmII iu.\ er < ease lo a/‘t 
its pyit ni ibis bee slate, and pa- 
Inolisiii, the coininoii lioast ot ihe 
he^i ami ol llie vilest eitizcns, will 
alwavs lie ve»oited to as the sliortest 
road lo jversoiud aggraiifiisenu'nt, 
and (d’len as tlie only means ot' a 
scanty and jneearious suhsistmicc. 
Willie tiiere is idleness or extrava¬ 
gance, or bankruptcy, while there 
aic the roininon arts of exaggera¬ 
tion and falsehood, in short, while 
there is vice in the land, dinia- 
gogiies of every description will not 
be wanting; and these men are llie 
eausc.s of all political disturbancp. 
Their iiisfniirifmts, as l.ord (ireii- 
viile very hap)»iiy denominates them, 
me llie unemployed, the miseiahle, 
and (he jioor ; and thejioor we have 
always with as. The flint and the 
sbel are continually iu collision, 
and there will ever exist a vast collec¬ 
tion of inflammable matter which 
every spark may kindle. To sepa¬ 
rate them speedily, that condnis- 
tioa might not ensue, has been the 
wise and necessary policy of llie 
jiresent season; to separate them 
pernianently, that we may be se¬ 
cure from future danger, will be an 
act of more profound, and more in¬ 
disputable wisdom, and will pro¬ 
cure for its agents the eternal grar 
titude of their country. 

The point, therefore, to which 
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gpncral attention should be directed, 
is the possibility of withdrawing* the 
^ower orders of tlie community from 
the destructive influence of jthe*dc- 
inagogue. lu,a laud of freedom, and 
in a world of vice, the respective 
j»artie« must contuiue to exist; but 
it cannot bo •proved that lln^y 
arc bound together l>y indisboluble 
chains ; it may be p(»ssi|)lo lo place 
n solid, if not an insufUTuble bar 
betueen them. 'Fhc improAed edu¬ 
cation, and iiioralily, and religion, 
and jn iidciice of the jioor, may ef- 
tcct some Midi piirp^isc as lliis. If 
they feit the full bcudit oflheircon- 
necluui >\itli opulence and liberality, 
if ihev saw that Ihcir services were 
n'garded as a mutual benefit, and 
that llieir comfort and ha]»piiiess 
^^ero s< noiislv stmlied b\ their mas- 
lers; if good principles were instil- 
leil wiiii as nnicli zeal as bad, and 
the comparative tenijioral elfcets of 
virtue and of vice were as distinct 
and as notorious as they ought to 
he, the numbers of those wIiq m oiilil 
remain exposed to the intiigues of 
th<* seditious, would soon ceasti to 
be forini<lai)le. And as there is 
every appearance of n general dis¬ 
position lo distrilmtc these bendils 
as extensively as possible, we trust 
that it may meet with adciiuaie en- 
coiinigemcnt ami supcriiiteridiince. 
AVilhout direction ami siipcrinrcnd- 
ance, tuiough cannot be accoiiiplisli- 
ed even in our eiilighicned age. Iso¬ 
lated attempts at improvement are 
very useful as a beginning. They 

show the inclination and the ability 

% 

of the people; but they are utterly 
inadequate to a general or extensive 
reform; and they must always de¬ 
pend for success upon the life of the 
lndi^idual round v^honl thev rexxilve. 
Under these eirciiinslances it can¬ 
not. he too much to hope and expect, 
that the attention of goveniuieiit 
will be directed to the moral ini- 
provenient'of the people, with a zeal 
and perseverance of which there has 
hitherto been no example. There 
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are many favourable symptoms which 
encourage us in this expectation. 
More has been done of late, in 
spite of poverty and distress, than 
had been effected in many a year 
,ofunpreceffented prosperity. Among 
that class of wliich the government 
of England is composed, a more se¬ 
rious attention to religion Inis re- 
cently prevailed. The cxaTnjde set 
so loiiir bv our venerable soverciiru 
hits iiol ))een without its eitect upon 
his court. \Mitne\er his days shall 
he liroiight to ;/ close, he will leave 
the uobilitv juuI gentry of Engi^uid a 
inoiesober,UKirc pi<»us, umlmorc pa¬ 
triotic body, than he found them; 
and consequently far more cajiable 
of forwarding the improvement of 
the people. Our countrymen are 
too slircud to believe that their edi¬ 
fication can be an\ tbimx more than 
a pretence, while it emanates from 
the profligate and,the profane. But 
v^hen iqirigbt ami respected states¬ 
men desire to extend the influence 
of a religion, whose precepts they 
themselves obey, means will never 
he wanting for tlie promotion of 
sucli an objecl, and the task vull 
proceed with rapidity. 

These remarks are not levelled at 
nnv living statesmen ; for the e\il of 
which we complain has been of very 
long stamling; and the worst that 
can be laid to the charge of tijc mo¬ 
dern inheritors of oflicc, is, that they 
hkve siiftered themselves to imitate 
the negligence of their predecessors* 
A charge, which, when wc con.sidcr 
tlie multiplicity of their occupa¬ 
tions, woukl not, even if brought 
home, be to their serious diseredif. 
But the general jiraclice of our go- 
V'ennnent, from the time of the l\c- 
vohition, and perhaps from a much 
earlier ivra, has been to leawe reli¬ 
gion and morality to themselves. 
They have been expected to flourish 
without any lay assistance or onc'ou- 
ragenient. The Church was marred 
of her fair proportions, and not per¬ 
mitted to enjoy the benefit of her 
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solemn assemblies; lier dignities Secretary of State for the Home Dc- 
were ofkn bestowed from poli- partiuent; and when we enquire into 
lical considerations; merit ceased tlie achievements of that office for 
to be the.mo5t powerful recommend- considerably more than a century, 
ationforprcfermeiit, andyetshc was we shall perceive that they amount 
expected to supply all fiie wants of to just nothing at all. The ordinary 
a population which had tripleu correspondence of the country has 
since her numbers and revenue were been regularly conducted; the ma- 
fixed. The nation, for upwards of donations of domestic enemies have 
a century, has been plentifully sup- been vigilantly watched ; and when 
plied with intelligent and upright occasion required, they have been 
servants; whose characters cannot skilfully thwarted : in the metropo- 
be forgotten while Great Britain is Us and its immediate vicinity, a po- 
remenibered. Not t.) enumerate our lice has been established, which is 
warriors by sea and land, our magis- adequate to the detection, and has, 
trates and statesmen have acquired perhaps, diminished the number of 
and deserved a reputation whicli will offences attended with violence, but 
not easily be surpassed. The re- which can neither jirevent nor pu- 
spective admirers of our great poli- nish inferior degrees of delinquency, 
tical leaders can tell how one esta- lutlie mean time our gaols have be- 
blishcd the jjresent royal family on come too small, and our parishes 
the throne, and anotlier destroyed far too large. Ale-houses and gin- 
Ihe gigantic power of the Bouibons, shops have increased an hundred 
and a third stemmed the torrent of fold; but there have been few or no 
the French revolution, and a fourth additions to our churches, or our 
maintained and embellished the free courts of justice. From the former 
principles of our constitution, at a crow'ds of the people are seduced 
time when, as it is pretended, they by dissent, which seems hardly to 
were in danger of being forgotten, be considered as an inconvenience ; 
The Bar has been adorned by a and b\ debauchery, which has a 
succession of magistrates who have free and unmolested course, tlirough- 
simplitied and defined the great out liie land. From the latter«the 
principles of law and equity: the honest suitor is too frequently driven 
foreign affairs of the nation have by an apprehension of ruinous re- 
been administered with talent and dress, while the felon escapes from 
assiduity, and on the whole with them entirely, or traverses them with 
success; public credit has been sup- impunity, in consequence of the 
ported to an extent almost inc^^- dissimilarity between the statutes, 
diblc; and the national revenue, and and the feelings of the country, 
the national wealth, - which is its Add to these,ohe intolerable bur- 
basis, have increased in a proper- den of the poor-laws, ihc separation 
tion which no one ventured to pre- which they have introduced between 
diet. But what name is inscribed master and servant; the dependent, 
in the volume of our history as that but grudging spirit which they so 
of the man who has watched for the generally iosler, the confusion 
moral improvement of his country, which they have made between in- 
or of which of our celebrated states- dustry and idleness, between ini- 
men can it possibly be said, that he providence and foresight, and it 
hoA founded his claim to veneration is hardly jjossible to deny, that a 
and to gratitude upon his efi'orts ior large portion of the existing evil 
the meiiMrataDn of our manners. The mightbave been prevented by greater 
office to^ich it is understood that exertions on the part of the execu*- 
4bii is attached, is that of the tive. 
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If it be asked whv these exertions 
have never been made, we answer, 
because the department from which 
they should proceed, has ne)jer l/een 
supposed to ^require any peculiar 
and exclusive qualificatiuns. Any 
statesman who has experience in 
parliamentary business, is considered 
adctpialc to the oflicc of Home Se¬ 
cretary of state. A great portion of 
his time will, of necessity, be de¬ 
voted to thej)o!itiealquestions which 
it is the duty of the cabinet to dis¬ 
cuss; another portion will as cer¬ 
tainly bo expended in defendiiie; 
hini?elf and his colleas>::ies in pur- 
liament; in the renjainder he is to 
go through the routine of an ofiioe 
which subjects him to innumerable 
personal and epistolary communi¬ 
cations ; and his leisure, if he has 
any, is all that he can spare for ac¬ 
quiring information and deviging im¬ 
provements. 

This is the very root of the evil: 
a separation of this office, or a 
subdivision of its duties, se,cras to 
us the indispensable prelude to that 
species of reformation which is re¬ 
quired by the state of the countiy : 
a reformation namely, not so iiiueh 
of the laws by which we are go¬ 
verned as of the manner in wliieli 
those laws are enforced. It is ab¬ 
surd to sup|>ose that the practices 
we have enumerated can be stop¬ 
ped by a simple act of legislation, 
gome adv'antages might probably be 
derived from new laws ; but we feel 
assured that there would not be 
many. The real plan and the only 
plan for securing the morality of the 
common people, and thus finally 
delivering them from the hands of 
the demagogue will involve an in¬ 
finite variety of particular details, 
and that persevering superintend- 
ance which many of our country¬ 
men can command, but which has 
never yet been bestowed upon the 
iporal improvement of the people. 
It woald be the grossest injustice to 
suppose fhat any living statesman 
Gan subscribe to that foolish and 


wicked opinion which couples pub¬ 
lic benefit with private vice; this 
notion if it exists at all must ere 
tills have descended to w'hat pro¬ 
bably was its native and certainly 
js its appropriate soil, tlie brothel, 
and the gin shop. When it is dri¬ 
ven thence by the arm of a vigorous 
police ; when the poor laws, or at 
least the administration of them is 
entirely recast, when the efforts of 
the clergy are properly seconded 
by the governnlent, and the flocks 
which have so long wandered re¬ 
turn to their fold, the instruments 
of the recent danger will no longer 
miilliply under our hands; and the 
young may hope to see the day in 
which the commonalty of Ermland 
shall oppose as solid an obstacle to 
tlie progress of sedition and treason 
as they have long and often opposed 
to the designs of foreign invaders. 

f 


Essay on the Madras SysUm of 
Education; its Poivers; its Ap¬ 
plication to Classical Schools; and 
its Utility as an Instrument to 
form the Principles and Habits of 
Youth in the Higher Orders of 
Society. To which was adjudged 
a Premium of fifty Pounds, by the 
Society for Pfomottng Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union in 
the Diocese of St. Daxid^s. By 
the Kev. Harvey Mamott, Rector 
of Clanerton, Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, and 
Author of a Course of Family 
SermonsjHomiliesfor the Young, 
&fC. S^c. Pp. 04. Taylor and Co. 
1619. 

Few persons who are well acqmafnt- 
ed with our National Schoi^s can 
bclievq that the system invented by 
Dr. Bell, will be confined to the 
education of the poor. But still 
theymay not sympathize with the as¬ 
tonishment expressed by the Doctor 
at the incompleteness of his triumph 
over prejudice, obstinacy, and igno- 
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ranee. On tlie contrary, they think, 
if we n?ay jucige from ourselves, 
tliat this astonishment and displea¬ 
sure are not altogether reasonable. 
In an age uhich abouuds wiih novel¬ 
ties, Dr. Bell has made an iii\aluable 
addition to their number. It was 
not to be sujjposed that in the ordi¬ 
nary course of things, his merits 
Mould be immediately or iinivcr' 
sally known. But a happy concur- 
rel^eo orcircumstaiices has hastened 
Lis success, TIh.* public mind, 
which had long b^en actuated bv 
other principles, w'as just about to 
take a direction in faxoiir oi general 
education, ami to consider bv uhat 
means it eouhi be accomplished, 
when Dr, Bell eoinmunieated his 
discovery to the world. It appeared 
at once that he had enabled us to 
surmount all those difiiculties wliich 
may be referred to the general head 
of expense. And as they had j)re- 
viously been pronounced nearly in¬ 
superable, the option otfered to the 
nation was simply this. They might 
either educate the lower orders with 
the assistauce of Dr. Bell, or leave 
them ill their ignorance and vices. 
There was no question resjieeling 
the comparative merits of the old 
system and of the new ; because no 
old system existed. Had Dr. Bell's 
plan been destitute of three fourths 
of its excellence, it would still have 
been entitled to adoption, and pro¬ 
bably would still have been adopted. 

The case, as it regards the up]>er 
and middling classes of society, is 
perfectly different. In these in¬ 
stances the new' system »aust struggle 
through all the opposition from 
which in the former it was happily 
exempt. And to condemn our pub¬ 
lic schools for not adopting it w ith- 
out hesitation, is to condemn tliat 
laudable and necessary caution 
which daily becomes more precious, 
as it daily becomes more scarce. 
One public school, tlie Charter¬ 
house, is already conducted, in 
^^rt, upon the Madras plan: and 
the character which that institution 


deservedly bears, cannot fxil, in 
due season, to jiroduce imitators 
and rivals. Let the merits of the 
system be stated without exaggera- 
ratiun,^ and enforced without vio¬ 
lence, and the day 'must arrive in 
W'liich every seminary, Ihrougliout 
England, will subipit to the empire 
of Dr. Bell. 

Mr. Marri(rtl's Essay is calculated 
to liasteuthls cousuiniuatioii. Hav¬ 
ing briefl\ recapitidutetl the parti¬ 
culars of the first discovery and up- 
j)licatiim of the Madras s>stcm, its 
application to classical sciiools is 
iiiaiiitaiued in the following teiTns. 

Tlic groat exclusive piinciplc of tie 
Madras System is, as it has heretutorc been 
Aliowii, selt-tuition ^ and this powerful in- 
ventiuu has imparted a kind of originality 
to the oilier fundamental piinciplcs which 
arc not in themselves new, »but receive an 
impetus and efficacy which heretofoic did 
not belong to them. These may be stated 
generally to consist in the peculiar excite¬ 
ment which the attention of the pupils 
leceives, and that divbion of labour in the 
aidiions task of teaching, which renders 
the superintendence of one person alone, 
efficacious in the largest school. TJie ex¬ 
citing principle is most powerful; it acts 
tliroughout every department of a Madras 
School, and when duly and judiciously 
applied, it operates more forcibly tbaii 
aiiy thing heretofore dUoovered ; for its 
appeals arc made to some of the strongest 
and best feelings of our iiatuic. Hope of 
well applied reward ; the desire of gaining 
the good-will and favour of those, whom 
children are taught to reverence and love ; 
the lieart-felt delight consequent to 911 
humble and successful exertion in the aN 
qiii^ition of trJe knowledge, and in the 
performance of present duty, are elicited 
into continual action ; and the great sanc¬ 
tion which qualities and ensures the good 
end of all these lower motives, as stimtt- 
hilts for an appointed task, not os resting^ 
places from still piessing duties, in ever 
held up to the children of a Madras School, 
in their ultimately socuYing the approba¬ 
tion of God, and reaping his rich reward. 
Hence attention is kept up ; hence follow 
promptitude, order, and rule in conduct, 
and that exercise of intellectual power 
which ran alone ensure the acquisition 6 f 
knowledge, and render each step in the 
patli thereof still furthering a progressive 
advance; hcnce^ too, the zealous master 
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nnd tlie scholar are ruFipcctiv^cl^' 

taii^lit to be satisfied with iioUiin^ short of 
perfect instruction. 

Sjibscivifiit to the husinos'i and eiid-i 
of Madias linlifni, tlicic is aistt 1 /) be ibsnd 
that gniml piinciple r a|>tM>Ciit i:i the 
i^oud conduct uf^ati laru)! loiis and coutpli- 
(alcd iindcrlakincs, division ol' iahou). 
One siipei tiitendin^ povvcM' (ictvados and 
actuaic.s the wlndc®, but the various ami 
iniiiuUT movcinciils, the iiidividual appU> 
cation of iide and jiower to cacii depart' 
jiieiit in t)»e work of a Madias sScliool, 
.ne inidci the more mnnediate aijciicy of 
its different olhceis, all hanj^mj?, link upon 
link, from a stron;» ei'iitral [mint, and 
Thi’iice deriving tlieir ellicacy in tJie sn(r[>ly 
of their lespectivc ofnnitiial aid. 

“ N'ow if \\c exanntie piiiuMples, 
111 lin-u ajtplie.ilioM to t.'ie tmlioii and 
tnaiMi'enicnt of the lo\^ er ni tiers, can ally 
ii)";ij;hciii be disceimd lliriciii, which t" 
nut s'lictly and with eijual jnstne&s and 
edie.K> applicalde to tlnldicn of all lank.', 
lo kiiowh’dce of evi'iy dtsciiptnai f T.ic 
onus of ttMchin:; eons.sl> rnncli mtui* in 
tiie diliiciilty of biin::ni,’' mental power 
into action, tliaii in iinpartini; knov>le():;e 
to the mind, prepared and wilhmj to le- 
ceive it , and the oidiruny lehcausal, or 
c\|danatif)n of a lesson, is seldom a eii- 
tenon of intellectual pow'er, and seldom a 
p( lur.ineiit addiliuii to pa<t kiiowledi^c : 
for many a h sson is lani»hl and said, where 
atli'iition anil refliTtion have home hut a 
small sliaie m the work, lienee the difti- 
eiilty of the teacher, and the slow un^atis- 
i’.udury proLTciss of those who learn. ‘ Him: 
illa' laciyma'.’ 

“ Now if we are able to apply a power 
which at once evcites attention, and no- 
eessanly causes rellection, there (mu be 
iiotliin^ in the essential distinction between 
instruction to tlie rich an<l instnirlion to 
the pool, which will not admit of a sinnlar 
application of a similar c^'^citin;; power. 

‘‘ When, again, we cxarniiic the ma¬ 
chinery of the Madras System, there ap¬ 
pears nothing siipeidluons , nothing fur 
which some adcipiatc cause may not be 
assigned for its adoption. Every part 
has some specific office, and us so ad¬ 
justed in its relative bearing, as to w'ork 
equally with tiie whole, fur the same pic- 
cise and important end. The object of 
the niaciiinery of tlie Madras School is to 
promote economy of time, labour, and 
expense; to lessen the maximum, and 
to purify the mode of pumi»limeut; to 
cheer the spirits, and to promote mutual 
good-will and confidence between those 
who teach and those who learn. 
Remembrancer, No. 14. 


Now% nolliing occurs in tlii* d^paru 
ment which is sli iken by the argumeuU 
against adoption tin the niTc afid ma- 
nagenieiit of every senool, and in the 
eiiforccineni of discipline, and govenmicnt 
of chddien of eveiy immI.. C'liildren arc 

A 

pii>‘*cs’'ed of luc same cUaMctciistic marks 
lA dll COHtJlUon^ of , and n', aj expe- 
liciK’c ii.i' II.iw mile r.iaMri of positive 
dcinoiis’ialum, a system of instruction and 
discipline has been discovered, and so 
nullified, ds entirely to annver in its 
appliration to tin* childicn of the poor, 
and to Ucronie a mean of inculcating 
elcni'Mitaiv ktK)v> ledge of tfiingM of esscn- 
toil coiiicqiH'iicc to all, there can be no 
s.icli dueisity m the power'*, habits, or 
dispusiiHiiis of ehildrcn m any rank of 
life, as lo prtclii-lc them tlic full heuelit 
o< the same piiMriide, actn.itcd and cn- 
foiC'Ml imdcr tiie mild and aniiiiating im 
fliiciicc of the same machinery. The 
piincljilc of iMadi.is tuition must conse- 
(|Ueiili> be spccincaily applicable in every 
(asc, wheie liMniing is to be inculcated; 
(oi human nature, both in its intellectual 
poweis, and moral capalnhlies, is the 
same in kind, among all cdosscs of men 
in civilized society, an<l thcicfore it wiil 
siMictiy be averred !)V those who have 
the bmallesf expel ii nee in Hin eultivatiuu 
of the infant mind, that there i> any 
thing in the principle itself, which will 
not icndei it equally applicable to evcito 
and keep up attention, to iiwtil know¬ 
ledge, iiiul to picseive order c.noiig ono 
I lass of childien, ai well as among others.'' 

In answer to those who contenJ 
tliat self-tuitu>n paiiTud succeed in 
classical schools, liecause a greater 
degree of learning and tasle is rc- 
(|uired in a teacher flmn can be 
found in tin* boys themselves; Mr. 
IVliirriolt j^roeeeds to argue that the 
Madras j)rincii)lc and machinery 
may at b^st be applieil to the 
rudiments of grammar learning; and 
the >ouiig pu)>ils will thus become 
fitted for the acquisition of farther 
kiiowledao, and the exercise of 
Iiiglier intellectual power with more 
facility and more comjdetencss than 
under any other system. He adds. 

Let the eye of any ordinary observer 
of the human character glOnce but for a 
moment over the well-arranged area of 
a Madras Sehool; let him, upon closer 

Q 
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inspection, examine it in all Its xarions 
branches; l&t him contemplate the nature 
and strength of the chain upon which the 
ultimate rosnlt depend^, as far as means 
for die production of a specified and 
expected end can go; let him consider 
the snbordinate parts of the intellect nal 
machinery, cacii in period acc ordance 
with the principle of recognising power 
stilt higher than its own appointed portion, 
and ail liarmonizing towards one and the 
same point, let him examine the principle 
of obedience, operating m the production 
of its legitimate fruits, instant submission 
to delegated authority,^ and that love of 
order (without liyperbWe be it spoken) 
which appears to manifest itself in all 
who rule, and becomes more and more 
approved of by all who obey; let liin; 
mark that economy of time and labour, 
that vigilant and exciting feeling wliich 
calls forth exertion far beyond tlie strictly 
exacted labours of other schools; and 
when he has well weighed the certain 
mAnifestation, and computed the probablo 
result of such a system producing such 
present effects, let him acknowledge that 
tiiere must be some preconceived fechng 
and determination which argument will 
not remove, if the miin? remain unim« 
pressed with the conviction, that what 
thus operates forcibly and effcctnally 
among the children of the poor, may 
lairly be made a subject of legitimate ex¬ 
periment for the children of the higher 
orders •, that as in the case of the poor, 
unless oidinavy causes cease to produce 
their ordinary and expected effects, some 
positive and extensive good imibt ulti¬ 
mately prevail; so, in the adoption of the 
same plan, operating 'opon the same com¬ 
mon feelings and co'innon tendencies, in 
the case of the children of the iicii, a 
similar result may be coiilidently ex¬ 
pected.” IV 43. 

The concluding ]>ortion of the 
Essay is imrticiilarly d'^serving of 
atteatiou ; it treats t>f the propriety 
and safety of having recourse to the 
principle of emulation, in order to 
excite the diligence of children. 
Admittuig the indispensable neces¬ 
sity of seif-deniiil and sclf-abasc- 
ment, and that praise is improperly 
bestowed where it is considered as 
the end and object of labour, Mr- 
Mairiott contends that it may be 
lucd without danger, if care be 
taken to represent it as a stimulant 


to still greater exertions. He con¬ 
siders the subject under two points; 
tir.st, as it depends upon natural 
feeling, and secondly, as it is 
alluded' to in Holy Writ. The judi¬ 
cious manner iu whiclf he handles a 
delicate subject, his just concep¬ 
tions of human nature, and his 
sound acquaintance with the real 
principles of Scripture, will be ac- 
knowleilgcd by every one that reuds 
the following passages. 

** Emulation, or tlic desire of praise 
and love of reward, is manifestly an iu- 
herent principle of our very being; and 
inasmuch as it is a feeling always opera¬ 
tive, and frequently appealed to by the 
Maker of maukind himself, the purest ser¬ 
vice of the purest being among those who 
were ‘ created lower tiian tiie angels,* 
lias, probably, never been imacconipanied 
by tiiesc the essential characteristirs of' 
their nature. If, then, in the Application 
of this principle as a stimulant for further 
exertion, the upholders of the Madras 
School are condemned, may it not be 
asked, uhctiier the feeling, upon which it 
operates, wonld be rooted out, were the 
stimulant which excites it altogether with- 
dravin P If such an effect were likely to he 
produced, it would still remain to show 
that the entire absence of this strong 
natural feeling were good for the human 
race, and that some other principle, in the 
way of exciting exertion of mind before 
the love of virtue and order should become 
operative upon the infant mind, might be 
substituted. But it may be safely assumed 
that the feeling itself wonld not be rooted 
out by any means, whcUier of positive 
opposition, or meditated neglect, which 
any system of education could enforce. 
Children who, at school, are urged to 
emulate each otlfer in what is good, would 
still lie under the influence of this natural 
feeling; and if unappropriated by good 
associations and not ruled towards a sound 
and virtuous end, would still bring it into 
action and emulate each other in what is 
evil. The neglected child, as well as the 
ill-taught child, exhibits in childhood, youth 
and age, the prevailing tendency of an 
emulating principle leading him in unceas¬ 
ing struggle for superiority of fancied 
good with his companions in vice, as it 
would have led him, bad he been better 
instructed, iii honest emulation, and so, 
with reciprocal aid, towaids the acqui¬ 
sition of the means and ends of moral pro¬ 
bation, and intellectual happiness. 
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** This fcotiiig then, like other 
implanted in our nature, may lie tnlrd, 
but eaiinot be annibilaletl. Tlic lower 
passions of tlir human heart are aiibser> 
vieot (when through the power reiij^ion 
tliey beconre creatiiroa of obedteiiee to a 
better principles^ to good ends ■, and wheit, 
through the snnie divine inOueiicc, they 
lose that domineering power which, itn> 
subdued, they carry with them over every 
untaught iniiid, they arc made nseAd ap. 
pendages to this mixe^l state of g(^d and 
(‘vil. Like the world itsell^ they arc* to bo 
* used,’ and not ‘ abased.' ” P. 

^ lo the whole revealed inteieourst* 
between God and man, tlie same plan is 
pursued by the inspired teachers of the 
will of God, wliicli man, in his hiimblrr 
sphere, uses in the management and in< 
stroctiou of his feilow->meR : they afipcal 
to the uaiural feelings of the probationer 
io ills probationary state. Praise and re¬ 
ward are unceasingly oit’ered, and urged 
for oar acceptance; bnt a markc<l dis¬ 
tinction exists between excitements like 
these held out by G(h 1, and the Siinie 
excitcmeut.s proposed by man. God u>es 
Ills owu rewards and praise as the very 
eiid; wc must use ooi I'ewmds and oin 
prabe only as the slimulauts of labour.’* 
P- h6. 

“ Text aftrr text might be quMed to 
show that prai?o and rewards aic a sciip- 
titral groimd for hone'^t Jahonr in Gods 
service ; that is, in the practice of a holy 
and virluoiLH life, IkiIU as an exciting jiTin- 
cipli^ and as an eiid ot' exertion. Many 


passages also might be adduced, too fami¬ 
liar to render any introduction pf tliem 
now necessary, whNi show that the very 
metaphoi's made use of in Holy Scripture, 
and most especially in some of the epistles 
for the cncoqragcmeDt of human exertion 
in the path of duty, wer^ immediately 
laken from games, and occupations, and 
Imbits well known to all who aic ac¬ 
quainted with cotem{mraDeou5 history, 
and which weie thoroughly understood by 
the primitive Christians, as intended to 
appeal to the very same principle in their 
labours in the cause of Ciirist, which was 
contiouall)' rallied jnto action by the meed 
of the human tribii|^e of civic aud tnamphal 
reward and praise. The imitation too of 
good men, so frequently proposed for our 
example in Sacred Scripture, bears so near 
a resemblance to the principle of emula¬ 
tion, if It be not identified, that the sacred 
writers would scarcely have been coiii- 
ninnded to have prop<*scd a motive so full 
of danger ftom its contiguity to error, 
were tlierc any error iu the pi luclplc itself.” 
P. i>fi- 

The ^Kcimens (luvs selected will 
easily persuade the rcatier to agree 
with us in opinion, when we say 
that Mr. Marriott has made a valu- 
iilile addition to the rcspcclable and 
useful works which had previously 
been honoured with the St. David's 
Prize. 


MONTHLY 

SocUty far ProMotmg Christian 
Knowledge, 

At the last general riffeeting of this 
Society it was agreed, iu compli¬ 
ance with a rceoniDK^ndation from 
the Scilly Mission CommiUet', to 
present a gratuity to the Society 
Misnonary, Mr. Lone, over aud 
above his aoiiual siilary', as a proof 
of the high sense that is entertained 
of his labjours and merits, and also 
in consequence of the increased 
price of Uie comforts and neces¬ 
saries of life in tiie Scilly Islands. 
Most unexceptionable testimony had 
been given on this subject by per¬ 
sons who had recently visited the 
islands; and they also gave a fa- 


KEGISTEK. 

vourable account of the Mission and 
Schools. 

It was aLo agree^l tu raise the 

salaries of the sclMMil-inusters and 

schoul-mistresses, in the pnqmrtiou 

leconinieodsd bv Mr* Lane. 

• 

Coiniounications have been re¬ 
ceived from tlie lx>id Bish<»p of 
Calcutta respecting the present 
state and future pri»spects of the 
Society's East India Missioiw He 
is of ofiinion that not less thau seven 
effective European Missionaries arc 
requisite to disc\iaige the duties of 
the several stations; and that the 
Society should therefore have not 
less thau eight Missionaries in their 
constant service. His Lordship also 
adverts lo the inadequate amount of 
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the salaries now paid to these wor¬ 
thy men*' They hjj\e. been deprived 
of sundry advantaj;es ^^hich they 
were accusUmie<i to receive fn>iu 
Europeans, by the increased nuin- 
ber of thu East liulia C(»mpany’s 
chaplains ; and they can hardly now 
be said to possess the means of a 
comfortable subsistence. 

In eousequenee of this coiiiinu- 
nication it was resoKed to increase 
the salaries of the Missionaries now 
ill India; and to raise the iiuinlier 
of Missionaries at j resent only live, 
in the proportum recommended by 
the Bishop of Culrutla, as soon as 
lit persons can be procured for tiiat 
purpose. 

A report was also jiresentod to 
the (jeneial Board from the Si>ecial 
Committee for counteracting blas- 
]>heinous and intidel juibiiculions. 
It containuV an account of tluir 
prcicecdim^s durinf^ the month w hich 
had elapsed since fheir appoint¬ 
ment; ami conm'atulaled tlie So¬ 
ciety upon the \erv faionrable man- 
nei m which tlieir Adtlress had been 
ivceiviHi li\ tlie public. Tlie sum 
;-iul>scribed was, at tliat time, very 
considerable, and aniount^, at pre¬ 
sent to more than *£'otiO() ; and it 
is tt> be observed that this simi in¬ 
cludes only a very small pari <d' the 
collection^ which have been niadi‘ 
by the Diocesan ^ln<i District Com¬ 
mittees to defray the expence of 
circolatiii" tracts in tiieir seve.nj 
ueiiilibourhoods. 

The Special Committee had imulo 
particular enquiries respecting the 
extent to which the IhIc ditiusioii 
of intidel piinciples prevailed ; and 
were highly gratitied to lind that a 
large portion of the Island was 4*on- 
^ulered quite free frt>in infcclion. The 
jiiaiiuikcturiiig distiiets in the north 
of England, and in the westei u parts 
of Scotland, present, as might be 
expected, a very' iliirereiit aspect. 
From the former all accfuints re¬ 
ceived are ot an unfavourable na¬ 
ture, and strongly deinonslrate the 
necessity of zealous and jierseveriiig 
efforts upon tlie part of well-dis- 
jiosed Christians to check, and if 


possible to suppress, lUe prevailing 
spirit of irreligion. A correspond¬ 
ent from Scotland observes that in 
the'noi^hbourluiod of Glasgow, the 
seiitimenls of the lower orders are 
sadly corrupted, and that an awlul 
change has taken place from the 
sternest covenanting views of reli¬ 
gion to infidelity. 

The Special Connnitfoe larlhor 
reported that they had selected and 
published eighteen tracts, adapted 
to flic exigencies of tlie present 
times; aiul this number has sub¬ 
sequently been iuereased to twenty- 
seven. The quantity of books ami 
tracts, it was further reported to the 
General Board to liave been dis- 
perseti, amounted to 60,000, which 
number now exceeds *200,000.— 
The retail distribulion at the Otiiee 
in Fleet-Street, and at various lOhe' 
places seiieted for that purpose, 
has also been very consnlei able. 
And tlie im^isures whieli have been 
adopted for this purpose, by several 
of tli(‘ Diocesan and Di''lriet (.'om- 
inittecs, leave no room to doubt ot 
similar sacca>s in the eouutiy. 

JJst oj Nt'iv Trari^ noir puhHahcd. 
Hear both Sides.—\N ituesses- loi 
and auaiusl the Bible. 

Scri|>ture tlie (iuide of late. 

Beasoub h'r retaiiiini: ('hristianily- 
The I iilieliever convineed. 

The Blind Guide, or "1 iunna^ I’aiin 
ignorant of the Bililo. 

The Alnnuloiietl and Penitent Bla^ 
phemer ;• or the Death beds ot 
VTtltaire ami Lord Boehester. 
The Bible the VVoid of (lod, in a 
Dialogue between a Believer, 
and an Unbeliever. Dialogue I. 

Ditto .. ..Diahigue 11. 

Judgment of Ueason, upon tlie Evi- 
iienees of the Christian Beli- 
gioii. In Two more Dialogues, 
biMween a Believer and an Un¬ 
believer. Dialogue I. 

Ditto.Dialogue II. Part. 1. 

Ditto.Part II. 

An Appeal to Beasou—Deism ami 
Chrisliunity contraste<L 
The Honest Farnun's Politics ami 
Hcligioii. A Dialogue. 
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A Cbrisliiin Ad<lri’8s on Ihe |>r<^scnt 
Tiinos. 

A Conversation I)etwceii two Poor 
*Men. ^ • 

iteasoniii^s of a Reliever on Uevc- 
lalioii. * 

Foliv and Dancer of reading Irre¬ 
ligious PnUicalioii".. 

A l)ial\>g(ie between Parson Ives anti 
bis Man David, 

The Cdinst inn's Address to liis 
Keigbbtmr, 

1 leatheidsin and Cdiristianitv etna- 
pared. 

The pn^sent Stiitt' t»f llie Jew , an 
a<lditit)iuil F.videne.e of tlie 
Trulii ol (be Clinslian Ueiigion. 
Ta1)les tunietl ; or, I be Deist at a 
Stand. 

On (be duties of the Pttor. 
lbd)eliever inced. Seoond 

Dialogue. 

'The good (!au!*o will prttsper. 
lieliever’fc Answers (,o tjuestions 
about ids Faith. 

(a)b1)eU's Reflections on Religion. 

We have been furnished wilii the 
annexed rt'port of the priveeeolnc'' ol 
I Ik* M'inchesfer Special Coniadttee, 
wliieh we conceive will l)e found U> 
fnruisli souu* vt‘r\ useful hmls to 
tlu^st' wh<» have not alteadv ileeided 
Mj)on (he iin)i!e in which their pro- 
«t etlings shall lie coiiducteil. 

Diocesiiu and District Committees, 

No. 1. 

WuH'fifsin,.7(1)1. 't, 1!V«!0. 

At a Meeting td tlie Wmcliester 
Diocesan and Distriei Coininittee in 
\al <»f the Soeietv for Piomotiiig 
Cluistian Knowledge, Indden at the 
Deauerv (,by adjournment from the 
Seliool ('onunitlee Room) : prt sent, 
the Verv Reverend tlie Dean, in tiie 
('hair, the Right Hom>nrable the 
Suirl of Nortliesk, CJ.C.R. tiie \ eue- 
rable the Airlideacon, tin* Ibni. and 
Rev- the ('hanceilor of tlie Diocese, 
the Venerable the Archtleacon <d' 
C’oruvvall, Ac. Ac. 'A Circular Lt‘t- 
ter, from the Assistant Secretary (»r 
tiie Society, written by direction of 
the Special Conmiittce for <*ouiiter- 
•icting Infidel and Ulasphomoiis Pub¬ 
lications, and containiug a Copy of 


the Minutes of Proceedings at a 
Special General fleeting t)f Hie So¬ 
ciety, hoiden ou the :>0th of last 
November, having been read, 

“ It wasjtcfiolved, 

1 . Tiiat this Diocesan and District 
Committee do uaaninionsly agiee to adopt 
and act upon the suggc^tiuns titeieui con¬ 
tained and recommended. 

!J. TIjat a Special Committee bo ap- 
pohiled for carrying those t>urposts into 
innnedtale and ellectual execution. 

:.u That the Speeidl (Yiminittec do 
consL<vt of the Ivigiit Honourable the Karl 
of’ Nojthcsk, G.C,I». tho Very Itevcrend 
t!»e Dean, the Venerable the Archdeacon, 
the Honourable antl^i vereiul the ('lian- 
celloi of the Diocese, flic Keverend Doc¬ 
tor SJiort, the Reverend ]•’. Ircmongcr, and 
the Reverend the two Soctetaries any 
three of whom shall constitute a Quorum 
with power to act. and the said Special 
Committee slr.vIL be open to any Mrinber 
of the Diocesan and District Coniiuittec 
who niav be willing to attend. 

“ 4. That it be recommended to the 
Special Committee fev look out for active 
Agent'’, for the sale of the Society’s Auti- 
Infidel Tracts. 

“ That the Sum of Twenty Pounds 
fiom the Punds of tins Committee, be 
tiaiiMuilted to the Society as a Donation 
to the Special P’lind formed for the i.peci* 
lie Object of <*onnteracting Iiilidcl and 
lilaspliernous PublicatfoiH. 

‘‘ d. That Donations for carrving into 
effect the Measures which may be hcreatlei 
recommended by the Special Comnnltee, 
be* received by the Rev. Gdbci t Heath- 
cot»', Tuvr’iirer, amd by Messis. Dean 
and Kittlehales, Hankers. 

7, Tliat the Minutes of the Procccd- 
iiTgs of tins I )ay, iri reference to tlii.s subject, 
bo (uuisiniUed to tUeixnd Hisliop of the 
niocc>e, as President of the Diocesan and 
Distiict Committees 

“ Also to the District Committees, ear* 
iicstly re<jnesl:iig their active and imme¬ 
diate co-operation; 

“ Ami tliat the said Minutes be adver¬ 


tised in the Salisbury, Portsmouth, mid 
Winchester Papers, 


“ J. Honors, / 
L. Clvurk, i 


SccrciUn'es.^ 


No. 2. 

7?coiffn/, Whidtt'sfer, Jan. 7, ir>20. 
Resolutions of the Special CommiUee, 
Resolved, 

** 1. TJiat ail itinerant Agent, or Agents, 
be appointed and licensed for the purpose 
of dibtribiiting and selling the Tracts, le- 
commended by the Society, for counter* 
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•ctiiig luAikl aiid Blaepheuioiis Publica¬ 
tions. 

** 'Tliat resident <A^cnts be also look¬ 
ed out for and employed in the Market- 
towns aod populoiu Villages for the same 
purpose. ^ 

** 5. That io all ca^ca the itinerant 
Agents do first wait upon the Clergymati 
of the Parish to request hb sanction, cou’ 
citrrcnce, and advice, and to leave with 
him a suitable number of Tracts for gra¬ 
tuitous distribution. Also, that they en¬ 
deavour to find out in each place viMltnl a 
proper resident Agent for the dbtributiou 
and sale of the Tracts. ^ 

“ 4. Tliat the Tracts be sold at half the 
prices annexed to them by the Society, 
and that if any diificulty arbes in tUo 
calculation of the fractional prices, the 
advantage shall be in favour of the Pur¬ 
chaser. 

b. That all persons, whether Clergy 
or Laity, whether Members of tlic Com¬ 
mittee or not, be allowed to <|)urc.hase, at 
the reduced pneen, from the Agents or the 
Dep&t of the Committee, the Tracts re¬ 
commended by the Society fiir counter¬ 
acting Infidel and Blasphemous Publica¬ 
tions. 

6. Tiiat notice of tliis extended pri¬ 
vilege of purchase be advertised in the 
Hampsliiic, the Salbbnry, and the Ports¬ 
mouth Newspapers with a List of tiie 
Tracts, and their several prices annexcrl. 

“ 7, Tlial 1000 of oach of the follovrmg 
cheap Tracts, be immediately procured 
from the Society for distribution and sale. 

[Here follows a list of the Socicty*s Anti- 
Infidel Tracts.] 

U. That the Kcsolutions of this Spe¬ 
cial Committer be tmnsmittefl to the S«- 

« 

cretaries of the District Committees, and 
that tiiQ expedience of a Subscription in 
each District for the same or similar pui- 
poses be respectfully suggested. That it 
be also submitted for Uieir consideration 
whether they will unite with the Diocesan 
Committee or act separately in their save- 
nt Districta,** 


No. 3. 

To Richard Muxuak, Ac. Agent. 
luitruciioni for Reg^Uu%t^g your Pr<h- 

eecdiii^s, 

** 1. You are first to call upon the Cler¬ 
gyman of each Parish to deliver the note 
certifying your being duly authorized by 
tl|e Diocesan Committee, and to leave 
with him one of the parcels of Tracts for 
gratuitous dbtribution: also to ask. hb ge- 
agni advice and concurrence, nut more 
particularly to beg him to point out a pro¬ 
per resident Ag^nt in his Parish, with 
w^m^Tnu^ ^ght be kept for sale, if 


thought expodK’ut or iieccssajy, and lo 
mtffition what particular Tracts be would 
like to have loft with D^at Agent. 

** 3. If the Clergyman does not 
any Trarts to be left with bin, or. to be 
sold in hts Pari.'^li, you arc in that case to 
suspend your proceedings^ and to report to 
the Coiimiittee ou your icturn. 

**Yon arc to keep a regular account 
of the Tiacts sold, aiuf where practicable, 
or sold in auy number, the names of the 
purchasers. 

** 4. You are to make an entry in your 
book of any particular occurrences, of 
which you tliiiik the Committee would bke 
to be informed. 

b. V’oii are conslatnlly to bear in 
mind, that the Circulation of the Tracts, 
aud not any profit arising from the sale, is 
the great object the Committee luis in 
view, you arc therefore to use dan discre¬ 
tion and judgment, and to be constantly 
active and alert in taking such steps as 
may best promote that object/* 


No. 4- 


Winc/tesUr, Jutu ld20. 

Reverend Sir, 

** The bearei, Kichard Moxiiain, is tlie 
Agent antliorised and employed by the 
AVuichestcr Diocesan and District Com¬ 
mittee, lu aid of the Society for Prwiioting 
ChrLstian Knowleiige, to ciiculatc such 
Tiacts as have been or may bo recom¬ 
mended by the Society, tor cuiairei'actiug 
Infidel and Blasphemous Publications 
and w'e shall be much olihgctt by }oor tiav- 
ing the goodness 4o us.sist him with yotir 
advice and direction, according as the eir- 
ciimstances of your Paiish may seem to 
recpiirc. He is also directeil to leave a 
few Tracts for your gratuitous distribu¬ 
tion. 


Wc have tile honour to remain, 

“ Rcvcrciul Sir, 

Your obiWItcnf humble Servants, 

** J. Hoddbs, ) 

T _ 11 ibeertUa 


ler. 


^ L. Clakile, S 
P.S. If you slioiild be absent when 
the Agent calls, or if yon sliould wish to 
communicate further with us, we shall beg 
happy to meet >ottr wishes.** 


Elxiracto from the Report of the 
Ston^ington DisMct Committee. 

Tlie Committee feel inncli cause for 
thankfulness iu being able to report the in¬ 
creasing success of the Institution. Dur¬ 
ing tlic present year several new Sitbsfxibera 
have been added to the Committee; and 
in many instances the Laity have most cor¬ 
dially united with the Clergy ki promoting 
its pioDS object. 
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i^t tti6 iMt Anmitl MoeHofr, it was re- 
aoWH, * Tl«t it is p\pedient timt a 
District Corntnitice in aid of rite tiews of 
The Society for tlic Propajiation of the 
< iospel in Foreign Farts, he torm<]^ in Ihis 
Deanery, und th^^ta Fiihlic Meeting of the 
Clergy and Laity be ronv<Tied tor that pur¬ 
pose.' Tiic Committee have now tlic satis¬ 
faction of repuicin^) that the above Resn- 

liitioii has been ino*>t succ€>««shillv curried 

» 

into ctfect: and that the hke measnro has 
been adopted in many parts of the kmg- 
dom. 

‘‘ From the inimerous Slooks and Tracts 
on the List of tlic Society for Proniotiiig 
Clirhtian Knowledge^ a selection h<w been 
made of such as were deenied roost gene¬ 
rally useful for the instruction of the poor. 
The chief object of tlio ("oiniinltee in mak¬ 
ing tills aelection was, to furnish Parish 
Ministers und otliors, with such a body of 
Christian knowledge, and in such a form, 
as might be most advantageously put into 
rhe hands of Che poor, to be studied by 
tliem at their own homes, 'riiis object, 
they trust, it wtU be found, they have at¬ 
tained, ill the Parochial Lending Libraries 
HOW formed. Tliey consist of twenty-two 
volumes, and are divided into two classes, 
<nie of twelve volumes, and tlie otlier of 
ten; and may be had either together or 
separate by any Subscriber to th^ l^om- 
mittec, at riic very reduced price of li. 
each class. 

'* The Committee coiUiime to supply 
the prisoners in the county gaol at Hor- 
siiair/ with BihUs and Prayer-books, and 
other books of moral and religious instuic- 
tion. They have also made a donation of 
books to the Biliingsburst National Free 


f^rhool, which seemed to have strong 
claims upon the Committee, trom (he zeal 
manifested in its maihtenaoee, oad the de- 
liciency of the means necessary to ils/mp- 
port; and the Committee feel much aatis- 
ikction in being now enabled, from the 
prosperous state of their funds, to asrist 
any National Free SclionU estublished 
within the Deanery (which may require 
such assistance), by a .supply of books at a 
reduced price, or gratuitoiuily, accordiug to 
their circumstances, upon application be¬ 
ing wade to tlie Committee by the tniuister 
of the parish in wliich siicli schools are seve¬ 
rally situated. • 

** At the close of»the last year, the Arun¬ 
del Division of tlie De^nri*y withdrew from 
the Oimmiltce, and united itself with that 
cstablislied at Cliichesler, because of tlic 
greater facility of communication {with 
tiiat place ; and tbis will account for the 
diminution in the receipts and expenditure 
of the present year. 

“ The Committee subjoin a statement 
of receipts aud expenditure, of books dis¬ 
tributed by them, a list of the prices of 
Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-books, a 
catalogue of books and tracts contained in 
their Parocliiai Lending Libraries, and a 
list of Subscribers ; and rely with increased 
confulence on the coiitinuaDce of the co¬ 
operation of the Clergy and Laity wtiicli 
tliey have hitherto liberally experienced in 
riieir humble but earnest endeavours to 
promote the diffusion of Christian know¬ 
ledge. 

** By order of the Committee, 

J. PENFOLD, Secretary.* 

Stnjnin^f 
October .•>, 1819. 


*Jlu Rjcceiidi aruL Puyweoils tfic ComniUtfe between tke Au,dit qf 1818, ond the 

Audit of 1819. 


RECEIPTS. 

£. s. ei. 

Ralance in hand at last <^ndit 4 17 4^ 
SuhscripCioits aiul l^onations 

received.76 5 6 

Cash for Books sold at the 
duced puce of the Com- 
nittoe . 97 3 6\ 


Steyming, Oct 5, 1819. 


£178 6 4 } 


• PAYMENTS. 

£. «. d. 

Cash to Parent Society for 

Books . 109 4 2| 

Ditto to ditto, being nne-third 
of Subscrifltioiis and Dona¬ 
tions . tS 8 6 

Gift of Books to Prisoners in 

Horsham Gaol. . 4 3 6 

Gift of Books to the Parish of 

BiMingshiirst. 2^3 3 

Expeiice of Printing Annual 
Report, Advertist'meots, 
l^ostagc and Carriage of 
Packets of Books.. •.••••. 9 0 8 

f^Balauce in hand...S8 7 3} 


£176 6 4( 
J. M. LTjOYD, CiiairmaD. 


Kote.—Sundry Subscriptions are still due, and it is particularly requested that they 
may be paid forthwith to the Secretaries of the seventl Divisions of the 
Zti^norv. 
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Uiblea^ Teitttmenis^ Prayn'-bookay SmLs 
uwl 'frao*» distributed by the Committee 
hehcecn the Audit iSiHf and the Audit 


4lflS\9. 

Biblfs . J.S1> 

ToNtaments ... ]•> > 

Prayor-books . 'Ij7 

OtluT Books ami Tracts, iucliidiu" 

Scliool-books.5512 


Total,,..6'Jk'3 

iiihlcSt 'PfstamentSt Pnttirr-boohsy Sfc. dis- 
tributedbif the ('tmirnttiee since itn 
hlishment in tB15. 


Bibles. r>bi) 

I’estanirnta. ■><»() 

P^ayel■-book^... 'J7'M 


Other Books and Tracts.l 


Total..., iCiMO 


[Fun. 

Ill addition to tlio above, tbo Comniittre 
have Hold several sets of tho Society's Va- 
niily Bible. This very useful book may be 
liad ill Numbers at bt/. each, or in jl^irts, 
contaiui.i)^ ei^bt Niinibei«, at t.s. c.irti; 
and i'or all poor piM'soiis the (^xniniltee 
niulei take to pay the cApeuces of bind- 
iiift it. 

AIJ'ord and Spihhj'f Disirivt ('om- 

miific. 

(Fifth Annvol Hipovt. ) 

Francis Mi ad, D.I). in tlie Cli.iir. 

“ Tlic Committee, after retiiriiioi; tluir 
sincere thanks to the ntinierous supporicrs 
of this liistitiitioii, be/; leave to inform 
llicm tliat in the coihM' of the year emlm?f 
Doremher MA, 1910, Hooks and Tr.icU 
to the amount stated below have iicen im- 
sued from their local deposit, viz. 


Afonthfy Register, 


1 

i 

Hililch. 

Tf'*)t;uneiil&, 
Peal lira, 

Play*! IWioKs 

Ollo'i liiMtiid 

liooks. 

Tracis lialr- 
llOlliltl, At'. 

Tolal. 1 

1 

110 

113 

•>(i2 

250 

1748 ' 

21K3 

' Issued III Die four ) 
j preceding year& i 

1 -v 

31S 

OdG 


9.VJ 

11455 

14310 

[Total from Die 1 
romnu’ucenienl / 
ol Die luslltii-v^ 
non ill itil'i, to / 
to fU rcuiber 'U, \ 

I«I0. J 

458 

799 

1131 

1202 

1 

13203 

107f)3 


Geiuiral Abstract of the Receipts and Ihshursemenis of the Year, 1819. 
RECEIPTS. j 


£. s. d. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

£. s. 


d. 


By Balance at Audit in Ja¬ 
nuary, nu9.;)S 7 o; 

By Amount of Donations .... 1 14 0 

By Amount of Anrual Sub¬ 
scriptions. 77 4 0 

By Subscriptions to Parent So¬ 
ciety...^. Ifl 16 -0 

By Books sold to Members, .. 13 17 7 
By Amount of Arrears on Car¬ 
riage Account. 0 6 10 

By Sale of two Boxes.040 
By Amount of Prollt on Ac¬ 
count of Family Bible. 1 4 6 


Total.,..£167 14 61 


By three Benefactions to I*a- 

lent Society. U7 6 2 

By I’aymcnt to Society for 

Books. 60 17 10 

By Payment of Subscriptions 

to the Society . 16 16 0 

By Printiug Expcnccs. 1 16 o 

By Carriage. .'5 1 8 

By Postage of^LAJttcrs, Sta¬ 
tionery, Arc. &c. 13 1 

By Payment for Room to meet 

III, and Kent of Dep5t. 3 10 O 

By Balance in hand .. 53 3 8^ 


Total....£167 14 5} 


** Ea ;h Person, on payment of a donation 
or subscriytion of three shillings or morCy 
is entitled to receive for the purpose of 
gratuitous disiributioHy or for sale on 
terms still lo\^er than'those of the Parent 
Society^ books at the reduced prices, to 
the aBMWt of two~thirds of bis or licr 
paymeal^^rovided application be made in 
the current year, viz. between the 1st of 
January and the 31st of December, both 
daya,inol|Mife. 


Quarterly Mecthigs. 

“ The Quarterly Meetings of the Com- 
mittee will be held at the Wind-Mill Inn, 
in Alford, at eleven o’clock in the fore¬ 
noon of 

Thursday, the 6th day of April, 1820 
Thursday, the 5th day of Oct. 1820 
Thursday, the 6th day of July, 1820 
Tliursday, tfie 4th day of Jan. 1821 






















10t>0.] 


Mmihly 


ITt 


Thp fidlowmg Schooh wilhtn the TAmits of this €ommiitee.(t}mig^h a complete Return 
has not ypl been received) are, either ndtolhf or in supplied uitk elrtnsnlapy und 
other iSouhs front its local Deposit at A ford; vt2, • 


rtiS)siji'>t. 

Msiin lA^ 

n.ty Stbsol 

Sunday School. . 


^ w 

A 


iiirls. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Alford, 

Rev, K. D.iwsun... 


~ 

60 

69 

Hilsby, 

- W. Tiiotnpson .. 

; () 

t 

— 



Ibatoft, 

—Jt. .Slicphcnl... 

\ 

1 


10 

ihii will. 

-- W. SisNon.. 

- - 

16 ! 

— 

— 

Crimile^bv, 

— Dr. Atc.id. 

1 2S 

ao 1 

— 


(laxby, 

- \V. 1)(mKoii... 

f J-2 

a I 

•— 

— 

Pi 1 shy. 

-R. Sui ple rd... 

4 

1 ! 

1 

—— • 

—• 

(ia\Ion, 

\V. 1j. Sisson.■. 

' H 

•- 


—. 

IngoldiuL'lIs, 

1-W, tJaiiH'h... 

! -21 

• r. 

tj 

J 

22 

0 

Miiekton, 


\ 2S 

• V2 

17 

7 

Paitliby, 

i .J. I'u tw* .1. 

' 10 

7 ' 

— 

— 

Saiisliioi t'c, Ovj., 

! — 1'. S.vaiin. 

, CO 

40 : 

-- 

— 

S .cndl*‘l(>, 

• - — 1'. U:<i( h' id>ni\. 

l*.> 


•> 

7 

Spiidiv, 

1 - - T. li. i;jwii>.!,v. 


' 78 

1 

40 

80 

Sv\ ul>\ , 

* -J. Smgl'don. 

' 18 

1 

* !2 

9 

7 

t' h'ri»y, 

1 — VV. 'i'liomp-on. 



— - 

12 

Weltor, 

.1 U alls. 

— 

— 

31 

82 

Wmceliy, 

f—— 11. Dawson. 

, 10 

8 


i ““ 


Tulal ol’ l*(iyp and (lirls, \\7A. 


>(‘nt Adiltc’^N, l»y iiist'itintr an ample c.v- 
Ir.irf from lhat of tlu* Special famwnittio 
Jif lli« I'.ivcnt S(KMet\ , and by pnbiidj' 
niU a iu^t ot* llif‘ Sutul^’h Aiili-Iiitiilci 

Tiacts.. • 

Soch'hf for (he Propa^'afion of iltc 
iiosjtil in i’oyeign Parh'. 

T 'don 1, iri'jO. 

TIic lU =^(>hil{4jii oi .1 liiMiuT MiOtniiTy 

that it irnaht bt* < %{/• to torn) a Dis¬ 

trict <>onimHt»'e iii \n( ot tlic Sociciy tor 
ihc I’lopauation of tii<* liosptl in I'oicigu 
Palls, ha\iiu been re ol. 

It was Ke^olvcti. 

1. 'riiaf ilio Society tor Ilje Piojvaira- 
lion ot' tile Ciospel m Iwnei^n Paits. h«iv- 
laj;, foi nioro tli.ui a (’eiiti|r\, <*i>-i‘pciate(l 
wiili tiic Society tor Pioiiiotiiic Cluislian 
Knowlcdi;e, an*) liie Alini>teis ami MtMn- 
bcis of me ( Imic!; ol I'ai^land, in clilliisiM*; 
i^tmiiine ('inisinuity, has a tion;; claim 
upon Ifu* c\.cilions iiml sn)»p. it of the 
Meiiibi r.s of tins Con.nwtiec, O'* v.iil as 
npoii every Mcnitier of tiie Kstaliiished 
Chnicli. 

li. Tiiat, accoidmp;ly, a Dis.uct Co.ii- 
niittcc, to be called tile AViiiclK’.ster Dis- 
tiict (%>riunittcc of the Society for tiic 
Propagation of Iho Gospel in roic’::n 
Paits, be now Ibrnicd ; and that it do 
meet on tbe same days, and in ihc same 
places wheu'in iJir Winchester Diocesan 
and District ConimiUce in ai J of (he So¬ 
ciety for Pi'oinotiug Claist»au Knowledge 
may be appointed to meet. 

Remembrancbr, No. 14. 


That the ol\iect of the Committee 
so foinicd, be to collect the contributions 
of ^iicli person^ as aie disposed to ro-ope- 
late with the Society in its benevolent uu- 
dei takings, and to make known, from time 
to time. Its designs and efforts. 

4. 'J'hat Die Clergy of the Deanery, 
and the contiguous Parishes, and all other 
pcr-ions bein'; Suh?rribing Members of the 
Winchester Diocesan and Di.strict Com- 
niitteo m aid of tlie Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, be Members of this 
( oinnnttic. 

A, That a letter be wiitten to the 
TjouI Ihshop of the IWoceve, coniinunicaf- 
ing to him the formation of Hit* Committee, 
and Immhly nquesting lliat he will be 
]dcftsc'l to accept the office of President. 

0 . r»ial Die Venerable the Archdea¬ 
con, Tieisiiier of the Diocesan and Dis- 
tiK’t C'.mimiitlee, he ixqucsted to be Trea* 
surci ofthis C’o ninittee. 

7. Tiial 111* Seeietaries of the Dio. 
CiSan and Distiict Committee be request- 
<•<1 to act iis Secictaiies of this Coin- 


iiiitlre. 

R. Tliat Die foiegoing Resolutions be 
pniitcd and tiansnnttcd to the Pari^nt So¬ 
ciety, to the Seeietancs of the District 
(kmiinittecs in aid of the Society tor Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, .'tnd to the 
several Clergy throughout the Deanery, 
A'ith a request that tliey will take such 
Measures as shall seem to them best cal¬ 
culated for promoting Die Object of the 
Committee. 



J. HoDcrs, 
L, Clarke, 


Secretaries* 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

Extracts "from thr Fourth Annual Report of the Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor, within the Government of Bombay. 
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BOMBAY, 31st Decembsr, I 818 . 

B. Then^ are aI»o Rs. 9,579 m the bands of Messi s. Leekie & Co, on acconnt 

of the X^adiet Fund” for clotbiog the girls. 
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At an Annual Meeting held on the 
IGtIi March, 3810, the Report of 
the Managing Committee, was read. 

It adverted at the outset to tiie 
liberal treatment wltieli the ^fociety 
had experieucdl hitthfroio the ('oiiit 
of Directors in Irnglmid, and the 
Governor in Cowncil at C'aleutta: 
the subscriptions received from those 
tpiarters, luay he considered as a 
pledge for the ]>ern)anent support 
and utility of the Instituticm. 

Attor tile arrival of the new mas¬ 
ter, Mr. (’ooptr, whi»se services 
■are spoken of la a cry liifrli terms, 
the Committee lost no tune in en¬ 
gaging a new school-house. 

In this house thru* arc now BO whole 
boarders, 8 half* boarders, and .‘>6 day 
seliolais; in all, lit boys iccciving in- 
htrnction. Tlic d.iv scholars are lor the 
most pait boy> wlui .im* pcMinitted to pay 
to the Masin the sum locjuaed foi their 
daily ediic«ition in the school; sonic small 
MHiia are rontribiited by the fiiends of a 
feu of the boaiilcKN, but the rest aio en¬ 
tirely luaintanu'd at the rvpeuce of fhe 
iustilnlioii. The whole niunber pi the 
heliool at the lust annual meeting was 100, 
of whom 6'i only were entirely boa;Jed, 
clothed, and educated at tljc expense of 
the Society, so that the inert ot board¬ 
ers djiriug liie year has been 16. 

'‘The gills’ srhool at the tiim* of the 
last report consisted in all of .S3, of whom 
.61 were maintained by tlie iSoeiety, this 
luimbcr it has now been lesolved by the 
Ladies' eomniiitee to encreasc to 00 whole 
hoarders, a number wlneh is thought to 
be the proper proportion compared with 
the number of children of both sexes who 
are candidates for admission : for ulthongh 
tlio claims of females are certainly more 
strong on the protection of the Society 
than those of boys in general, yet it ap¬ 
pears that the list of girls who have lioli- 
eited admission is not so numerous as that 
of the boys, and it is fully hoped that the 
present establishment will be sufficient to 
meet those cases which appear to reipiire 
immediate assistance. 

The proficiency, good order, and de¬ 
cent appearance of the children will be 
best evinced by the public examination 
held this day. The inoetins: have noticed 
some of the foremost classes who have 
furnished good proof of tlieir proficiency; 
and the honorary medals which have been 
distributed among the most deserving, 
have marked eaily merit, and good con** 


duct, and will excite a generous spirit of 
emulation in younger mindB.** 10. 

“ In the tcstimoifies of merit afforded 
by the boys, the exertions and success of 
Ml. CoQjKi- have been well evinced, and 
the subscriber.'*have this day recorded the 
h[gh gratification they have derived in ob¬ 
serving the admirable effects of the na¬ 
tional system, as novK practised in its most 
improved form. 

“ For the general proficiency of the 
gills in needle-work and for their decent 
appearance, the Society are indebted to 
the matronly care of Mrs. M'Kenzie, su¬ 
perintended by t}iat*active zeal which has 
ever been so succc>^fuily displayed by tlie 
Lady Patroness and Directresses.** P, 12 , 

'* Among the contributions for the year, 
the committee have again to record the 
valuable assistance afforded through the 
Rev. 1'. Carr, Cliaplain of Surat; they 
have had also to acknowledge a handsome 
siihscription from the Riitish residents at 
Riuoda, obtained tbroiigh the kind exer¬ 
tions of James Sutherland, Esq, Judge of 
Circuit; and the Society will have pecu¬ 
liar .satisfaction in noticing a donation from 
the officers of H. M’s.*G6th regiment, and 
another from the officers and men of the 
fl. C. Knropeau regiment. In both these 
legiments there is a regimental school, 
conducted on the national system, which 
are well attended, in that belonging to the 
o.^tli regiment there are several men from 
tlie ranks, and many moic would attend 
the school but from the circumstance of 
the Regiment bt'iiigon field service. These 
schools togetlicr with that in H. M’s 47th 
Regiment m which there are '■23 bo)s and 
t) men, the Commanding Officers have 
severally reqiie.sted Inay be considered 
under the Protection of the Society. 

V In replying to this reipiest the com¬ 
mittee assured tiic Commanding' Officers 
that every assistance should be afforded 
these schools, which it is in the power of 
the Society to give; and that a sufficient 
supply of school-books which had been 
particularly desired, should be transmitted 
to them without delay. 

An application was subsequently re¬ 
ceived from the Commanding Officer of 
H. M’s. 6jth Regiment for permission for 
a private of that regiment to attend the 
central school in order to learn the nation¬ 
al system, which the committee most rea¬ 
dily granted; and they will be always 
happy to encourage iuch measures for ex- 
teilpding tlie beneficial influence of the 
Institution. 

“ The school at Tannali continues to be 
superintended by the Rev. Robert Baynes, 
the number of Europeans is about 16; and 

B 2 



MwitUy R^hter, 


(FEb. 


m 

t\m% are aUo aa many native cliildren. 
Tiie parcn^ of tliese children all coiitii- 
biUe sOine ^mal! ^por^ioii of the CNpenso ; 
but the receipts from the boys aio not 
sufficient for the maiutciianre oi tlir school, 
and the committee have,at ditfcicnt tunes, 
paid to Mr. Baynes 300 rupees in tlic 
course of the year. • 

“ lu the school at Surat, the Kcv. T. 
Carr, the Chaplain, Iius admiiievl vvitiiin 
the yeai chddien, ofwhoui ‘j? vu’u- 
Christian boys, and il chiisti.u) oi 

these children, 39 have been dischaijred, 
leaving ct present in the school 27, iii^ 
eluding 11 Christian boys and > girls ; the 
remainder consist of native 

“Mr. Call' states that the native chil¬ 
dren are very incgiflarin their atlciulant c, 
and that the bigger boys arc gcnci.liy 
unwilling to remain in clav^c.' with beys 
younger than themselves; soutc tlunU it 
degrading to be where llicy cannot but 
allow that tlie younger boys icud ami spell 
better than themselves. E.icli bov si'cius 
desirous of blinking his own s(H'Ihn<; book, 
aud learning by himself, but in two or 
three instances, where the plun has been 
tried, the school-master has found grc.it 
difficulty in making them submit to Ins di¬ 
rections; theywisiicd to select their owm 
lessons, and to p^ss over tlie siioi ter les¬ 
sons. This cx'peiicnce has coiibrmed him 
in the opinion that it is the best plan to 
keep them in classes. 

“ The coir.mittce have furnished Mr. 
Carr with 15n rupees towards the support 
of this school, hut tlic sciiool is for tiie 
must part maintained by payments from 
the children, and the sacnmicntal colh-<'- 
tions. The Lord Bisliop of Calcutta has 
lately presented tlui Suiat school with u 
donation of 100 lupccs. 

“ In finding employment for the cliil¬ 
dren of the central schools »s they t>cc(/lne 
of an age to be dismissed, the committee 
bave the highest gratification in repotting, 
that they have received many applications 
for the girls as well as ttic boys; out of 
the 19 girls which have bedb permitted to 
leave the school during the year, 5 have 
gone into domestic service, where their 
proficiency and orderly habits liave given 
deserved satisfaction; the rest have been 
removed at the requestor their parent»: 
ibr the boys, application has been made 
ibr their being rinployed in the office of 
the Secretary to Govcnnicnt, m the En¬ 
gineer’s, Collector’s,, and Surveyor's de¬ 
partment, in the Hon’hlc Company’s Ma¬ 
rine, and particuhirly as assistants to nte- 
dicai persons, in which employment it is 
bellered their services may be highly use- 
fid." P.13. 


“ Tlie comniittee have row to announce 
to the subsciibers the eommencement of 
«in nndertiiKieg vlueh they have long had 
ill contemplation, and which tliev, have 
pvfiy lYison to hope will be piodnctivc of 
very beneficial etfeets. 'llie Society luive 
ever we iuMl and iriteinled to endeavour to 
improve tlie system of odiicatien among 
tlic native.^, and lo afiord tli<-ii as.''i>tanec 
to raU\e scliools. I'fie eoimiiilti'c bave 
been arc<a for seine time eansldei- 

mg the b«"t imnle of acconinbj-liing ihiH 
iiiiporiant ebjeet; and llu y have only 
been d I' lied liiilicito fioin engaging in 
jiny pi(?p(>sition fv>r tins *uim «>se, lioin the 
coiivjciKte th..t It was their fii.ty in tiic 
’list.,!!. <■ l(. j.io\i(!e fni Tie education 
and •'i.pjaal oi i .<■ childiei. of L'liopeicin, 

“ The cor antiiN tu. t they have now 
made a (novisi«>u for tins nnniosi-js suffi¬ 
cient as < .u. uasonahly in-< \pt (•{( <1, anil 
tiic'ni-stituttOM hc:ag in liic luiutliceai of 
it'.s e\is|cnce, they ll>eui:l.( tlie time was 
come when tiiey might emIeaNom to le.il- 
ise the views ef the So( leiv, • 

“ Having fust eonmiiinirated on the 
subjeet vvidi senne of the piinetpal native 
inhalutnnts who, it wasconccMved, weie iKo 
must likely to ac( ed(* to a:i\ pi o|) 0 '<iUoii 
of the kind, with their coiienru n-e sonic? 
propo.sa!" weic fr.iRU'il, cinhi.iemg all the. 
inateiAil p{‘i..t«, blit carefully avoiding all 
direct intcrfeieiuc with Ihi’ii religious 
prejnd.ees. Tlu'se p'oposaU weir llieu 
.snbiniited to the Ihinehnet.s or nativa 
asmmldies; and W(*ie aft<rwii^«!s fri-ily 
distiibiitei*, having been timislatcd' intn 
Peisiaii and Hindoostaiioe, lliioiivii the 
kimlness of (’aptain Robert Taylor, and 
by the a-isistance of IMuiia Fiiuz into the 
Ouzer^ittee hnignag'*. 

“ 'fin* general design is to teacb botli 
tlie KngJisli .nwl native languages, the /b - 
nirrofwhieli the* Nativis of this Presi¬ 
dency are in gencial desirous orieaming, 
as it (jiialifics thr.'in for many situations in 
tile public and meicantile effices, and 
very iniici) facilitates thcii intcrcoiioc with 
Knropearft. 

“ It U not intended to cli.n /e tVe Soci¬ 
ety with tlie cniire expense of thv. -.- selioois, 
nor to atrurd this education to the nativi s 
frratH.tfmahf. 'J’lie selioeds which have 
been insliiiited in other paits ot India for 
the benefit of natives are it is believed, 
generally free schooh ; but the committee 
have thought it most desirable to lend 
their assistaiice in such nianner to en¬ 
courage tin* inlives themselves to come 
forwaid, ratiicr than to bestow the in¬ 
struction on them at once free.’' P. 19. 

“ I'he first native school opened by the 
committee under these proposal, was one 
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A^ithln the fort; wliirh commenced oil the 
l2tU Augiisl list with about 40 boys, and 
W4S rapidly it:ci'oastd to bctNYecn SO and 
‘*0 : tlicy have .since opened a native school 
at Olrgoii^, and aiiotlier at Maza^n, both 
on iln.s ; in the former of which 

there are aboiit^l> scholars, and in the 
Ulici lather none liian twenty; but the 
natives are very irregular in their uttend- 
anee, anti the nnbdier in these schools 
lias vailed nnu h. 

*• Hy far the ‘jreat^’r part of the native 
childit n in iliesc seliooir. are Pai.sees ; uud 
the Society is nicfli indebted to Miilli 
Fini7, the learned editor of the Oesatir, 
who has taken considerable pains in ex- 
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plaining to lus countrymen the views of 
the Society, and encouraging tliem to 
send their children tg the school. • 

“ 'riu; two greatest difficulties which 
the coniinittec have had to encounter, con¬ 
sist in rompeU‘nt masters, and proper 
school books. * In order to put the school 
in the fort on the b<’st footing wttli tegard 
to iristnirtion in English, it is placed un¬ 
der the miincdiale superintendence of Mr. 
Cooper, and occupies one of tlie lovver 
rooms of the ccntial Miiool house. The 
otlier two schools arc under two icspec- 
table Europeans, who give much satisfac¬ 
tion in the discharge of their duties. 


IV;iSCEEL/\Ni:OUS INTELLIORNCE. 


ECCEESIA^TIC \L PKEKKKMEN I S. 

Tie* rtv.T. O. 'rvndale, M. A. vicar of 
Woulmrii, Unck**, and Tadlow, Canibndgc- 
bhiic, and chaplain to loid vi'-count IL rc- 
tcjrd, to the leotoiy of Holton, ()\on, 
pation, E. Hiiseoe, of Holton IMrk. 

Uev. (ieorge jMooro, late of IV'inhroke 
hall, Carid)ridgc, to the perpelti.il ciiracicfi 
of St. Pett'i' and St. iMarg.iret. Lincoln ; 
jiatroiie.vi, Mr-'. Honhloii Newton. 

I'eler V.sniilivin, D.O. warden of 
^leittn c<.llci!(‘, Oxford, to be chtpinn In 
ouiinaiy to hl^ IMajeviy, m the looinoftl.c 
r. V. doim Cailcton, I). I>. deceased. 

Kev. Joieiinah Itiiiroiighfs, clerk, \ IJ. 
to till lecioiy of EiiiUngliani St. Andiew, 
with PMiiInigliain St. Edmund annexed, 
Noiillk; p.itronC'S, Mrs. (‘iiiLtabell iiiir- 
lough*", of Norwich, wddow. 

Kev. lleniy llluiit, eleik, A.l'i. to lie 
viiai.ige of CMare, .Siifl'olk ; pafion, the 
kini', by reason of Ins dnehy of lyaneaster. 

Kev. John Williams 15iitt, cleik, A,15. to 
Hie vjcaiage. nl Luykentuath, Sidlolk; pa- 
tioiis, tijr* dean and chiqiter of I'ly. 

Kev. Ml. (Jhike, tj the lectMv :nid 
vicarage of 15nd>ton, Somer.'Ctshire; pa- 
tron^, the warden and fellows of Wni- 
chesier colkiio. 


Kev, Jeni.''Oii T)avi(“5, I>. V. ol ( iaic hall, 
(lunbiidge, to the hving.of I'.viiigton, Lei- 
ec*’'Lc'i"hiie, vacatid !»y the death of the 
rev. IMr. Allin%on y palion, the loid bishop 
of L neidn. 

Kt'v. W. R IMansel, B \. of 'I'Mnity 
college, Cambridge, vicar of fvindlnust, 
(jiimceslerr^inre, to the adjoining vicaiago 
of Ashelwonli. 

Kev. Edwaid Houverie, A.?*, vicar of 
Coleshill, IJeiKs, to bcrhaplan; m aidinaiy 
to hia majesty, in tlic room ol the n v. 
Hr. William IJingham, deceased. 

Rev. Thomas Pade, M,A. oi.c of the 


senior follows of Gonville and Cains col¬ 
lege, Can.bridge, to tlie rectory of liin- 
couibc with Jlioadway, in Doiselshirc ; 
pations, the master and fellows of tiiat 
bocielv. 

Ixiv. Ilenjamm Vale, LL.I5. late of 
Chiist college, Cambridge, elected after¬ 
noon lecturer of the parish of St. Luke, 
Middlesex. * 

Rev. CJiarles Wodswoith, A.M. riinis- 
ter of .South Lambeth ci.apel, lecturer of 
St. JolmN, M\*stmiustei, and chaplain to 
rail Harconrt, is appointed ta succeed the 
rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. as lecturer of the 
miitcd p'nshcs of St. Vedast Foster, and 
St. Michael le Quern. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxroRi), Dee. 1.^5.—The whole number 
of dcgi eos in Michaelnia.s term was— D.D, 
one, B.t'.L, tvvo_^ M.A. lliiit) ; R.A. 
s!\ty-live. Matncidatio iiinefv-five.— 
At an ordination, by the Iiou. and light 
^ev. the lord bi-*Iiop of this diocese, on 
Sunday last, at the chapel of All Souls’ 
college, nineteen gcnth inen weie ordaiued 
deacons, and ten gciiUcmcn priests. 

Jan. 3 3.—Yesterday, tlie first day of 
Lent tciiii,*the following degrees were 
conferred: 

AI 1 LKs fjv Arts —Rev. Charles Hen- 
ly Watling, fellow of Jcsiis college. 

BvuiiKi.ou.s OF Arts— Thomas Jeffery 
Buiupstead, £.sq. Quecifs college^ grand 
compounder, Wiitiain Day, K^q. grand 
compmmdiT, Edwaid Waristall, Queen's 
college ; Chaiies Buck, St Edmund's liall; 
llemy William Jjuckley, BiaAeiio.se rol- 
1<VT ; Pcler Hoidciii, Bi adenose college j 
au<l Fiaiici'' .Stonehewer, Newbold. 

The H’v. T. B. Cole, reeto*" of Wi ^a r- 
toii, Sussex, has been elected masfM^f 
the grammar school, Maidstone. jlHg. 
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C. Bf. Allfree, to be a minor canon of 
Rochester cnthedraU 

Cambridge, Jan. *^1.—Joseph Delve, 
esq. and Joshua Kinj?, esq. bachelors of 
arts, of Queen’s college, were on Friilay 
last' elected foundation fellows of that 
society. The rev. John Hulse, of Elworth 
Hall, in the county of Chester, fonnerly a 
member of St. John's college, iu this uni> 
▼ersity, among other bequests for the pro¬ 
motion of religion and learning, inslituted 
a U'Ctureship in divinity, to wliieh he uii- 
oexed a considerable salary, arising out of 
estates iif Middlcvi'icii, Sandbach, and 
Clive. The duty of the lecturer is to 
preach and publish twenty sermons, rhielly 
on the ti'uth and excellence of revelation. 
Tlie rev. ChristopheV Benson, of Tiimfy 
college, has been chosen lecturer for the 
present year. This is the first appoint¬ 
ment under Mr. Hulse's will. 

PoRsoN Prize.—T he passage fixed 
upon for the present year is, Shakspeuie, 
Mac'ueth, act I, scene the last. The 
dialogue between Masbeth and Lady 
Macbelh 
Beginning with 

“ We will proceed no furtlier.”— 

And ending with 

—“ What the false heart doth know.” 
Jan. 22 .—The honouis of this univer- 
Mty are thus declared : 

Wranglers. —J, H. Coddington, Trin. 
college j Maddy, St. John's college ; Bird, 
Trinity college ; Law, St. John's college ; 
Lyon, Trinity college; Wigram, Trinity 
college ; Goode, Trinity college ; Durham, 
Cath. Spencer, St. John's college; 
Grice, Claie college; Burdskin, CUic 
college ;Tremlctt, St. Jolm's college;Shel- 
ford, Emmanuel college; Clarke, St.John's 
college; Uutb, St. Queen's college; Vi¬ 
cars, Trinity college ; Barton, Trinity col¬ 
lege ; Waddinglon, Trinity college. 

Senior Optimes— Fallowfield Baines, 
Trinity college ; Worsley, Trinity college ; 
Paynter, Trinity college ; Pearse, Cains 
college, Kelly, Cains college; Burroughes, 
Clare college; Gedge, Jesus college; Piatt, 
1'iiuity college ; Huntingdon, Trinity col¬ 
lege ; Deane, Pembroke college ; Godficy, 
St. John's college; Thresher, St. John's 
college; Pluck-nett, St. John's college ; 
Bray, S|. John's college; Loxdale, St. 
J^o’s college ; Bainc, TOnity college ; 
Cfreen, Queen's college; Wain, Trinity 
college, 

JuniMI Oftimeb—W inder, fiennet's 
ton, Emmanuel college; 
B college; Barlow, Trinity 
Emmanuel college; Wal- 
lege ; Scholfield, Trinity 
dt, Trinity college; Dixon, 
ege; Parham, St. John’s 


college ; Crowtjicr, Jesus* college; Black* 
bariie, Clirisfs college ; Horscley, Chiisfs 
college; Paikinson, St. John'S college; 
Savior, Chiist's college. 

CAMBuiDr.EsiiiKn.—The late Mr, Car* 
rington, of Cambridge, has bequeathed to 
the parish of Great Gransden, the sum of 
30/. tiic interest of which is to he given in 
bread on St. Thomas's day, to such of the 
poor of that prirish as arc most constant in 
attending the sacrament. He lias also be¬ 
queathed the sum of 20L to the parish of 
the Great St. Andrew, the interest of 
wliich is to be disposed of in a simdar way. 
He has also left 10/. to the national school 
for boys in Cambridge. 

Cheshire. —The ancient arcli, origi¬ 
nally the western entrance to the church 
of the nunnery of the Benedictines, which 
stood in the field opposite the grand gate¬ 
way of Chester Cnsllc, has fallen in. 

Cornwall. —Died, atTywardrath,near 
Fowey, the rev, Reymond Cory, of that 
place. 

CuMDFRLAND. —Died, at ^V*hitchavcn, 
iu the 79tli year of his age, J. Fisher, M.D, 
The deceased was rector of Drax, and 
perpetual curate of Carleton, in Yorkshire, 
graduate of the university of Leyden, and 
houoraiy fellow of the Physical Society of 
Kdinburgli. 

De\onshire. — Died, the rev. Isaac 
Austen, of Ilfiacombc. 

Dorsetshire. —Died, the rev. Wm. 
Floyer, of Stinsford. 

Durham. —Died, at Sunderland, a^ed 
65, the.rev. John Hampson, M.A. 

Ha.mpsuiuk.—D ied, the rev. James 
Austen, rector of Steventon, and vicar of 
Slierbouriic St. John, both in this couuty ; 
vicar of Cubbingtoii, perpetual curate of 
Honningham, in Warwickshire; and re¬ 
tired chaplain to the 86th regiment of foot. 

Hcrtfordshire.— Died, the Rev, W. 
Bingham, D.D. aged 76, vicar of Great 
Gaddesden and H(;hiel Hempstead ^ chap¬ 
lain to his Majesty, and late archdeacon 
of London. 

At Lawrence End, Herts, in his 81st 
year, the rev. John Hawkins, A.M. rector 
of Barton le Clay, Bedfordslure. 

KtNT.- 'Died, in the Cathedral Pre¬ 
cincts, Canterbury, the rev. Jolin Rad* 
clifiTe, vicar of Little House, and one of the 
minor canons of Canterbury cathedral. 

Leicestershire. —Died, the rev. Sa¬ 
muel Purefoy Harpur, rector of Calthorpe, 
in this county. 

Died, the rev, William Babioglon, rec¬ 
tor of Cossington, in tiiis coonty. 

LtNCOLNsMiBE.—Dieti^ at LontJi, the 
rev. Tliomas Henry Cave Orme, vicar of 
South Searle, Nottinghamshire. 

SHROPsnine.—Earl Powis lias present* 
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ed the inhabitaots of Bishop's Caatle, with 
a valuable church organ. . 

Somersetshire. —Died, at Edgeworth, 
aged 66, the rev. Anthony Freston, rector 
of tl'.Ht parish, perpetual curate of Need¬ 
ham, Norfolk, and rural dean of liie dean¬ 
ery of Stonehous|, Gloucestershire. 

At Rath, aged 82, the rev. James 
Drought, D.D. many years a senior fellow 
and professor of ^iviuity, in Trinity col¬ 
lege, Dublin. 

At Bath, the rev. William IMunton, 
rector of Pristoii and Dunkerton, in this 
county. 

Suffolk. —Died, at Middleton, sud¬ 
denly, the rev. Mr, Packard. 

The rev. Daniel CoIIyer, vicar of Ray- 
den and Southwould, In tins country. 

WALES.^Xhe Gywnneddigion medal, 


for the best poem on Eleasengarwb ^Cha¬ 
rity,) has been awarded to the rev. Ed¬ 
ward Hagbesy A.M| rector of Bodfary, 
Flintshire. 

'£he lord bishop of Bangor has presented 
the rectory of Lluntressaut, Anglesey^ ' 
vacant by the* death of the rev. Mr, Da- 
\ie8, to the rev. Hugh Wynne Jones, rec¬ 
tor of Aberfraw, in the same county. 

Wiltshire. —Died, at Bishop5trow,m 
the 54th year of his age, the rev. William 
Williains, M.A. formerly fellow of Oriel 
college, Oxford, and 26 years rector of that 
parish. ■% 

Yorkshire. —Died, the Rev, William 
Stevens, M.A. latd fellow of St. Joho't 
college, Cambridge, and master of the 
grammar school, at Sedberg, in this county. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Arraigned Doctrine its own Advocate: 
8 Sermon, preached in the Church of St. 
James's, Colcliestor, By the Rev. T. G. 
Ackland, M.A. Rector of St. Mildred's, 
Bread-street, &c. &c. With a Dedication, 
by Permission, to the Rev. the Arclidcacon 
of Colchester, containing a Statement of 
the Causes which have led to die Publica¬ 
tion. Is. 6d. 

Three Sermons on InBdelity; pleached 
at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, and at Kenil¬ 
worth, Warwickshire, in the Montlis of 
November and December, 1819, and Ja¬ 
nuary, 1820. By the Rev. S. Butler, D.D. 
F.S.'A. 8vo, 2 s. Gd. or on common Paper 
is. 6d. 

What is the Use of the Prayer-Book? 
Two Dialogues between a Mmi'^ter and 
one of his Parishionets, on tlic Common 
Prayer-Book of the Church of England. 
By J, Rogers, M.A. Rector of Mawnan. 
9d. 

Sermons, doctrinal and practical. 
Preached in Bronipton,* Que1>cc, King- 
street, and Fitzroy Chapels. By tlie Rev. 
T. F. Dihdin. 8vo. ]3s. 

The Friend of God, a plain Sermon for 
1820. Is. 

Christianity no Fiction. By the Rev. 
J. G. Durham, A.B. Curate and Lecturer 
of Northfleet, Kent; Author of Christi¬ 
anity, the Friend of Man; the Providence 
of God, a Norrlrian Prize Essay j Thoughts 
upon a Conflagratioii, with precautionary 
Hints. 

The Sinner made a Terror to Himself 
and Friends : a Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Great Gransden, Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire, on Sunday, Nov. 21, 1819; 
and repeated the following Sunday, at the 
Desire of some of the I^rishioners. By 


James PUiniptre, B.D. Vicar of Great 
Gransden, and formerly Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. Is, 

A Letter from a pious and reverend Di¬ 
vine to his Ntcce, written in the middle of 
the last Century, ani now revised, cor¬ 
rected, and abridged. By'a Layman of 
the Established Church. Together with a 
Preface, wherein arc introduced some 
Animadversions on the Trial of W. Hone 
for Blasphemy, and on his Abettors and 
Subscribers. 2s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Chapel of 
the Philanthropic Society, St. George’s ^ 
Fields, on Sunday, November 14, 1819, 
being the thirteenth Anniversary of the 
opening of that Chapel. By the Rev. 
John Kaye, D.D. Master of Christ Col¬ 
lege, and Regius Plofcssor of Divinity in 
the University of Camliridge. Published 
at; the Request of the General Committee, 
is. Gd. 

A Discourse addressed to Unbelievers; 
or ati Astronomical View of the Existence 
of the Deity. By Richard Walond, A.M. 
Reetor of Weston-under-Penyard, and 
Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of 
Hercfoid. Is. 

Revelation Vindicated, in two Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Ash, in 
the County of Kent, and Diocese of Can¬ 
terbury, on Christmos-day, and on Sunday, 
Decem^r 2G,1819. By the Rev. Charles 
Janies Burton, M.A. Perpetual Curate of 
Ash, and of Nonington with Womens- 
wouhL Bvo. Is. 6d. 

The Archdeacon of Lincoln’s Sermon 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, on Sun¬ 
day, December 26, 181'JL With Notes, 

8 s. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

.WORKS PREPARING FOR, OR IN THE PRESS. 


Three SeritiOHS on St. Paul's Doctrine 
of, 1, Justification by Faith: y. Origintil 
Sin: 3. Pretle«linatioii: witji Notes. To 
the whole is prefixed a Synopsis of the Ar¬ 
gument of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans. By Tlionias Young, M.A. Rector 
of Gilliiig, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In this 
work, 1. Justification tiy Faith is shewn 
to be intended by St. Paul of baptiutnal 
justification, or of the remission of sins and 
admission to God's favour, which are grant¬ 
ed to the convert ut Ins baptism, and 
wliich ai*e on all hands agreed to be bj/ 
faith onii/, without any tegard w'hatevcr 
to any preceding merit or demerit «»f 
worlis. V. The doctrine of original sin 
will be established, not only as to the fault 
and corruption of our nature, but also as 
to the state of guilt and condemnation 
into which all mankind were biought by 
the otfence of Adam. 3. Predestination 
IS shewn to be that signally gracious ]>ur- 
pose of God's unspeakable nierev, by 
which, in the coiu'ijs of etciiiit), he de¬ 
creed to gather together in one all things 
in Christ, and to admit the Gentiles, to¬ 
gether w'ith the Jews, to be heirs through 
faith of tliehope of everlasting glory. 

An Essay ou Human Motives, chiefiy 
on Principles of Religion, by the Rev. 
John Penrose. 

Memoirs of Napoleon, by Himself, con¬ 
taining his History of the Eventful Year 
1816 'f including Details of the Battle of 
Waterloo, hitherto unknown. 


A Voyage so South America, in the 
Corgrv.ss Frig.it e, pevformod hy Oriun’ of 
tlie Vni^Tican Governnient. By H. M. 
Brackenbury, Esij. Secretary to the Mis¬ 
sion. In two Uvu. volumes. 

A Catechism of the Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity, to ho used aS" a Sequel to the 
Catechism of the Church of England, by 
Jlichard Yates, D.D. 

Elements of the History of Civil Go- 
veriimcmt; being a View of the Rise and 
Piogies.s of the vaiions Politioal Jn.'^titu- 
tions that have subsisted throughout Uie 
World, and an Account of the Piescnt 
State and distinguishing F*eatiires of the 
Govcininents now' in Existence. Hy Jaiues 
T>5oii, Esq. 

Travels in various (Countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, particularly in Al¬ 
bania j with an Accuniit of the Life and 
Wai-s of All Pacha. By Uic Rev. T. S. 
Hughes. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Medical 
Trealinoiil of those Diveases connected 
with a deranged .Action of the L'linaiy 
Organs, (specially Giavel and CaIcuIous. 
By Dr. Pi out. 

An IiKjuiiy into certain Errors respect¬ 
ing Insaaity, ByDi. Biinows. 

Specimens of the Living British Poets; 
with Biogiaphiral Notices and Critical Re- 
maiks, by the Rev. George Croly. 

A Gcogiapliical, Statistic,il, ami His¬ 
torical Description of Hindoslaii, and the 
adjacent CouiUiy, hy W.dier H.intiUim, 
Esq. iutwu (^uaito Volumes^ with M;.ps. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Philacj'ihos, has been received, anil is under consid eration; but we 
doubt tile e\|H‘(lieiu'y of entering at much length njion a question which 
has been so often discussed. 

Wc have failed in our attempts to procure a copy of the work referred 
to by S, D, N, : and his'coimnunicatiuii cannot h^- inserted, until we are 
more succes.sful. 

Aitchbj/t C. P,, A Labourer in the Vinrt/ard, and JMdancthon, shall 
appear. 

R, /?., A Subscriber, Mari/, and /?, C., have been received, and are 
under consideration. 


Omission in our last. To the exlnict from Wood’s Sermon, Christian 
ReinembMhper, p. 47, the following note should have been subjoined. It 
is original to the cud of the passage which we have quoted. 

•,f “ See to which the Preacher adverts exposed with great perspicuity of ar- 

gitiniMit hi-'N r Visitation Charges of the late pre-eminently learned Bishop Horsley, 
wbeae 'trter]£^^‘||rthodoxy of principles and profundity of erudition in his day were 
equally cosqitllMl^ snd celebrated by the admiration of the wisest of men." 

^ See Wood’s Discourses, P. IS, 
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Oh the Omniscience of Christ, 

It is a common objection to that 
argument in favour of thedi\iriity 
of our blessed Lord, which is found¬ 
ed on the appropriation to him of 
the divine allributc of oiuniscieuce, 
that he himself hath made an ex¬ 
ception ‘ an<l put a restriction* upon 
his knowledge; that he hath said^ 
Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man, no not (no one, nor) tite angels 
of heaven, but my Father only * 
or as the sentence is otherwise re¬ 
corded : “Of that day and •that 
hour knoweth no man, no not {ahi; 
8 ^ 1 , no one, nor) the angels wliicli 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father f.” It remarkable 
that Unitarians should venture to 
allege these texts, which, whether 
omniscience be justly or unjustly 
attributed to Christ, are in direct 
opposition to their hypothesis, as¬ 
serting the existence of angels, 
which many Unitarians deny, and 
a gradation and distiaefion between 
men, and angels, and Christ, which 
they who contend for his simple 
and proper humanity cannot ac-' 
knowledge. The inconsistency of 
the objector, does not however of 
itself, justify the doctrine to which 
he objects. The ordinary interpre¬ 
tation is, that Jesus in his human 
character, did not know that, of 
which in his divine character he 
could not be ignorant; or that he 
did not know it so as to declare it, 


as St. Paul, usmg the vci*y same 
word, declares Ins resolution to the 
Coiinthians, “ not to know any 
thing among them save Jesus Christ 
and liim crucified whereas, it is 
certain, that lie did know many 
other things, tliougli this was the 
principal subject of his preaching. 
Dr. Waterland has sufficiently ex- 
plauied the restriction of ^he know¬ 
ledge of this day to the Father, im¬ 
plied under the wbrd only, and 
shew n that it cannot be understood 
to exclude the Son, nor if the word 
should be strictly interpreted, could 
the text be reconciled with another 
passage, in which it is said, that 
“ all the treasures of wLdoiii and 
knowledge arc hiddenin Christ. 
The Son does not indeed profess to 
know the time, and he insists upon 
the people's ignorance of it, but he 
nevertheless gives •various intima¬ 
tions concerning the circumstauces 
of |hat day, which shew that he 
was not altogether ignorant of it, 
comparing it with the days of Noah, 
and describing the -mauncr of its 
approach with such siuidenness as 
no iiiHii cotilif anticipate. But still 
whatever be the difficulties or the 
obscurities of this text, and no man 
will attempt to deny iheiu, it cannot 
alone prevail against many ^lear 
texts, in which the same doctrine is 
asserted and maintained. 

It is not necessary to refer to the 
power of foretelling things to come, 
since that power was communicated 


• Matt. xxiv. 36. t Mark xih. 32. * 1 Cor. ii. 1. + Col. li. 3. 
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to the prophets, and does not there- the appropriation of them in other 
fore provb a divinity of essence or texts to our Lord. It was in the 
nature: although there is this re- possession of this power, that he 
markable distinction in the manner ^vas sensible by a divine intuition, 
of delivering their prophecies, that of waAts which were not express- 
the ordinary prophets speak in the ed*, of thoughts wkicli were not 
name of the l-ord of Hosts and of declared t» and of designs which 
the Spirits, while Christ speaketh were hardly conceived J, and that 
in his own name. “ I tell you be- he had an acquaintance with cir- 


fore it conic, that when it is come 
to pass, je may believe, that I am 
he *.'* "There is also an intimate 
and appreliensible knowledge of 
God, both in respect of his nature 
and of his will, which our Lord in 
various texts reserves to himself: 

** We speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen +.” 1 

speak that which 1 have seen with 
my Father ” No man hath 

seen God at any time: the only- 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared 
him §.’* “ Not that any man hath 
seen the Fathet save he who*is of 
God ; he hath seen the Father ||.” 

He possessed also a knowledge of 
vnan very superior to the most con¬ 
summate penetration and discern¬ 
ment of the human character. He 
knew all men, and needed not that 
any should testify of man, for he 
knew what was in man If.” " The 
Word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing ‘even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and in¬ 
tents of the heart, neither is there 
any creature, that is not manifest in 
his sight, for all thiqgs are naked 
and opened to the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do **,” Bishop 
Bull interprets this text of the per- 
Itonal Word of God, of the Word 
tha^, was manifested in the flesh, 
and this interpretation agrees with 
the personality of the characters in. 
oluded In the description, and with 

..... M 

* Jolaiadii. 19. t Ibid. iii. 11. 

^ 38. $ Ibid, i. l§. 

I Itai, l|i|i 0 . ir ibid. 11. $4,35. 

r B«h. A, 13. 


cumstanecs of private history, con¬ 
cerning which he had no human 
means of information. Thus he led 
the woman of Samaria to confess 
that he was a prophet, and at least 
to doubt whether he were not also 
the Christ §: and thus he removed 
the objections of Nathanael, con¬ 
cerning the supposed place of his 
birth, and brought him iirst to ask 
how he knew him, and ultimately 
to confess that he was the Son of 
God, that he was thb King of 
Israel ||* In saying of himself, 1 
am he that searcheth the reins and 
the heart If,” he does in fact assume 
to himself that character, which, in 
the Old Testament, is appn>priated 
to th^ Lord of Hosts, and is an un¬ 
equivocal attribute of the Divinity. 

The detection of hypocrisy, and 
the denunciation of the hypocrite, 
are oftices which cannot be worthily 
exercised without this power of 
searching the heart, and although 
general descri)>tions of the state aiul 
character of the hypocrite are not 
unusual, there appear, if the con¬ 
cordances may be trusted, to be not 
more than two texts in the Old Tes¬ 
tament**, in which individuals or 
nations are directly denominated hy* 
pocrites, and in both of these texts, 
the judgment is pronounced in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts. In the 
New Testament, our Lord addresses 
the unworthy censor^ •* thou hypo¬ 
crite tt I ’ the same term, he re¬ 

proaches the ruler of the syita. 

• Mark r. 25. 
t Ibid. ii. 8. Matt xVi. 8. 
t John vi. 15.70. $ Ibid. iv. 19. S9. 

y Ibid. i. 48,49. f Hev. ii. 23* 
*^l8htah hr. 17. xxxii. 14. 
tt Matt viit 5. LUkb bih 4f. 
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gogue, who was indignant at hi» 
heding on the Sabbath-daj *• la 
the plural number, he spake of the 
Pbafisces as hypocrites f: and iin* 
der the same name, he addressed 
them in conjanction with tlie Sad- 
ducees | and with the Scribes §• 
He describes t|^em also as full of 
hypocrisy ||. He is said to have 
known the hypocrisy of the Phari¬ 
sees and Her^ianslf: and to have 
wanted his disciples of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypo¬ 
crisy 

It ia true that the word hypocrisy 
is also used by the Apostles. St. 
Paul, in describing the character! 
and circumstances of the great 
aposlacy, makes mention of those, 
who should speak lies in hypocrisy, 
or if the translation of Bishop New¬ 
ton be preferred, he foretells that 
it should be accomplished through 
the hypocrisy of liars, i> w&Kgicrf* 
tf. St. James also de¬ 
scribes the wisiloiii from above, as 
being without hypocrisy • a-nd St. 
Peter exhorts the brethren •to lay 
aside hypocrisies §§. Barnabas is 
also said to have been carried away 
with the dissiiimlatiou or hypocrisy 
of, certain persons ||||; but, in this 
instance, the allegation was justiherJ 
by the facts, 

it is believed, that this argument 
has not been conmioiily noticed, or 
insisted upon. But let the general 
nature of these descriptions, of these 
distant allusions to the sin of hypo¬ 
crisy, be compared^ with the force 
and point, with which our Lord 
charges particular persons as hypo¬ 
crites ; let it be remembered, that 
though the Apostles possessed the 
power of discerning spirits, they 
nevertheless forbore to accuse any 
)>ersoa upon presumptive evidence 


* Luke xiii. 15. t Matt. vL 5* 16. 
t Matt. xvi. 3. 

IM. xxiiL IS, 14,15. S3. fl5. 37. f9. 
Ibid, sndii. sa. f Made 15. 
««Lafceni. 1. 

it Jmmw ill. If Ht Pat»ih t, 
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of hypoerby ; let Uie chameteHstic 
meelmess and mildnes* o/ our 
Lord's manner add conversatioD, be 
also taken into the account, and it 
will hardly be denied, that in the 
detection bf hypocrisy, and the 
condemnation of hypocrites, he 
acted in virtue of that power by 
which he trieth the reins and the 
heart. 

It is hardly nesessary to notice 
the practical use of this iioctriae, 
if its truth be admitted. If it wan 
in the fulness df the divine power, 
that our Lord c&lled men hypocrites, 
let not man ventul'e to use that term 
of reproach, lest he be found to 
invade the prerogative of Divinity. 


A Defence of the Remarks on the 
Inadequate Translation of the 
first Aoristf and the perfect Tense 
of the passive Voice in the autko* 
rized Version of the New Testo- 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer* 
Sir, 

1 WAS gratihed in seeing that your 
attention had been recalled to the 
** Remarks on thelnadequateXrans- 
lation of the first Aorist, and the 
perfect Tense of the passive Voice 
in the authorized Version of the 
New Testament” It appears to 
me, that the subject is not only 
curious in itself as a grammatical 
speculation illustrative of the gra¬ 
dual improvement and refiaeineBt 
of our language, but that it is also 
of importance to the theologian, as 
it proves the consisteiiCy of the 
English interpreters of the New 
Testament at differeot periods, and 
shews that however the modes of 
expression may have variell, there 
has been no difference coneeramg 
the sense and meaning, between the 
originfd translators, and those who, 
as eosae imagme, with oandsesfaiy 
and uttbecosiingfaatidioueaess» ven¬ 
ture oceasiooaUy in tins Teoptsh$ ^ 
eorreet the anciettf phrsneolo^t 
s S 
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It is in this persuaskin, and not 
\^ith any ^wish to extend an useless 
controversy, with* no impatience of 
contradiction, and with no ambition 
for any victory, but that of truth, 

• • t 

that 1 again otter m>self to your no¬ 
tice, in the hope of engaging tliVi 
grammatical skill and subtlety of 
your correspondent A. 11. M. to such 
further discussion of the (piestion, 
as may establish the certainty of 
his posi*^ioi)s, or expose the fallacy 
of mine. The ability wiili wliich he 
has conducted the argument; the 
interpretation which he has given of 
the Collect for tiie Nalivitv ; the 
collateral evidence which he has 
produced of the translation of * br¬ 
ing rcgenet atc/ by a,vaysyi¥¥r.^ivt>i, as 
the latter word is rendeved in the 
authorized version, by ‘ being l^orn 
againand the general purpose, to 
which he applies the whole discus¬ 
sion in opposition to the Archdea¬ 
con of Ely, might perhaps excuse 
me from replying to his observa¬ 
tions, and justify a silent acqui¬ 
escence in h:s concessions, that all 
the verbs to which I refer are in the 
])astteiv»e iii tlie original, and there¬ 
fore, us 1 contend ought to be, and 
originally were intended to be, or 
as A. R. M. contends, actuallv ure 
in the past tense, in the translation 
also. On tlie strength of tins con¬ 
cession, and by iht help of the au¬ 
thorities to which your correspond¬ 
ent refers, I shall endeavour to es¬ 
tablish my original positions, viz. 
that our language, in the course of 

J ’ears, “ has undergone some revu- 
ution, so that in the passive voice 
of the verbs, what was ibnuerly the 
perfect, is now the present tense,’' 
and that the participle being U 
used for the compound perfect hav¬ 
ing been, and the present am for the 
perfect have heen, with their several 
inflexions,” If I cannot vindicate 
these assertions from the charge 
of being “ extremely doubtful,” J 
hope ^t least to shew, that they 
are not quite, or, in the language of 
^yoar correspondent, perfectly er- 
although there is a sole¬ 


cism in the expression which quali¬ 
fies the censure, if indeed it is pos¬ 
sible by any means to reconcile error 
with perfection. * 

Yoit? correspondent A. R, 
conceives, ** that ou? language in 
this case has undergone no change 
whatsoeverand liis principal as¬ 
sertions are 1. That “ in English, as 
in Latin, there is no present parti¬ 
ciple in the passive voice: 2. That 
strictly speaking, “ all our passive 
participles, whetlier ending in td or 
cn, are, as they are called, prete¬ 
rites a. That there is no method 
of expressing time past, but “ by 
combining together two ideas appa¬ 
rently incompatible, by c(»upling a 
paist event, <q)cratioii, or passion, 
with a present verb;" and that in 
** these cases, the notion of time 
past, does not arise from* a present 
vcib or present participle, ' bving^ 
for ‘ having been' or ‘ am' for ‘ hare 
been,* but from the preterite par¬ 
ticiple.” 

Ill respect of the time implied in 
the participles of the Greek and 
Latin languages, >ou will allow' me 
to appeal to the authority of tlie 
grauiinar!) of Messieurs de Port 
Royal, translated by Dr. Nugent ■ 

** Infinitives niul participles of all 
len«os. 

“ The infinitives ami participles, may, 
ns we have observed elsewiicre, denote all 
the ditrerenccs of time. It is fur this rea¬ 
son, thatwitiiav tlicir piescnt fiecpiently 
marks the future. 

“ The same may be said of the parti¬ 
ciple; aXXu; f*K7-StfvTai, w; a/Atoor 
vire^ rjf auroo Xen.Jifr 
fjta.xttrofA.tpy;,'* Greek Gram. p. 401. 

Though tlie paitici])leK seem to be 
particularly tied down tu rertaio differ¬ 
ences of time, according to their termina¬ 
tion, yet Sanctins maintainetli that they 
may be all taken for every difference of 
time. 

“ No doubt but the participle in ut is 
...expressive of every dittereuce. For ns 
Attnif, iu French, is of every tioic, so that 
all the tenses of the passive voice arc 
formed from thence by circumlocution, 
Je suis ainii, je serai aimS, favois ^le 
aimk, so in Latin we may say, Amatus 
sum, er<»n,yut, era, &c. using it thus in all 
tiroes. 
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“ Hence it is that wbnt the Greeks ex¬ 
press by the present of the participle pas¬ 
sive, is often rendered into l*atin by the 
participle in vs, as iu St. Paul: Omnes 
sunt atlminislratorii spiritus musi, •for 
aTToriXAo/Aiva Triio/AvTa, (]ui niittnntiir. 

** But tlie reaAin, wliy the participle in 
us seeineth rather to mark the time past 
tlian the present, is probably berai\se, as 
in narratives, onc^geneially ii> apt to use 
the present to express things past, in older 
to rrjire.sent them in a nioie lively man¬ 
ner.Hence it has been inia;;iited, that 

as this participle is more often used on 
those occasions, it was in the tunc past as 
well as the thing it siginbed, whereas the 
present of the other verb.«, willi which it is 
cununonly joined, plainly declares that it 
is also in the piescnt: as * Fuiuis lutciiiii 
proceditj sequinnir; ad scpuleliium veni- 
miiH ; in igiu'iti imposita cst; fletnr/ Ter. 
in And. And, theiefoie, when the same 
poet ^ay8 in another place: ‘ Conces&um 
est, taciturn c.^t^ crcditum cst ;* in Adciph. 
It IS also iu the present, whether we lake 
it as a supine oi as a participle, though, 
for the reason T have mentioned, this pai- 
tieiple, c\cn in the time of the Romuiis, 
.^ceins to have been otteiier roiiftidercd of 
the time past.’* Latin Oram. Vol. II. pp. 
aj4, 335,1.%. 

Those remarks oii the iiKlofiuite- 
ncss of the Latin participles in re¬ 
spect of time, will not however in- 
valulate the opinion of your curres- 
])omIent concerning the English 
participles, that they “ are as they 
arc called, preterites/’ Tliat they 
are nut, however, jiretcrile in such ii 
sense, as to becajiablo of reflecting 
the notion of past time on the auxili¬ 
ary verb or participle with which 
they may happen lo be joined, is 
evident from this circtinistance, that 
they are used in nil moods and all 
tenses- It is iioi only said, I am 
loved ; 1 was h»\ed ; 1 have been 
loved ; though even in these tenses 
very difteient peiiods of time arc 
denoted ; but it is also said, 1 shall 
be loved ; let me be loved; 1 tvould 
be loved. In short, I do not per¬ 
ceive that the preterite participle, as 
it is called, is, in respect of time, 
less dependent on the auxiliary verb, 
than the original theme, 1 do love, I 
did love, 1 will love, &c. or than 
the active participle, 1 am loving, I 


wa$ loving, I have been loving, See, 
Indeed if 1 rightly undefttaad the 
use of the auxiliary verb, that by the 
help of it, the English verbs are 
principally conjugated ; or the 
meaning of a conjugation, that it is 
the distribution of the original verb 
into its several moods and tenses. 

I am at a loss to discovef, how the 
time implied in a participle coupled 
with an auxiliary verb or participle ; 
or in other words, how the tenses of 
the passive voice can be ascertained, 
except by the tenses of the auxiliary 
verb or particijile^ with which the 
preterite participle is combined. 

I am willing, however, that this 
shall he rejecteil as a private and un- 
nuthenticated opinion, unless 1 can 
produce authorities in support of it, 
and at the same time shew that there 
has been a change in the language, 
and that of late years a distinctness 
and precision in respect of the nota¬ 
tion of time has Hieen introduced 
into the tenses and participles of the 
passive verb, which were either un¬ 
known, or at least differently ex¬ 
pressed, in the reign of James I. 
when the authorized version w'as 
coni}>loled, and in that of Ciiarles II. 
when the Liturgy was rt\ised. 

I have not at present means of 
eoiisulting any of the old gramma¬ 
rians : and I will concede to A. R. M. 
that the partieiploeniling in erf or tn 
was, ns it is called, the preterite 
participle, and that in respect of 
time, It dele.rmined the sense of the 
aitxiliury with which it was com. 
billed. 

The first w riter to whom I can re¬ 
fer is Dr.* Johnson, who, in the 
(irammar prefixed to his Dictionary, 
(publisiied in 1755, but probably 
conceived at a much earlier period) 
says, that *‘the passive is formed 
by the addition of the pa/ticiple 
preterite to the different tenses of 
the verb to be.*’ He gives the in¬ 
flexions of the verb to be, and marks 

being'* as the participle present, 
and *' having been'' as the participle 
preterite. In conjugating (he.pas¬ 
sive verb, he admits no participle 
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but ** loved^*^ snd tkis be cMb sim¬ 
ply the participle^ without any nota¬ 
tion of time past or present; al¬ 
though he speaks afterwaitls of the 
formation of “ participle preterite 
or passive.’^ 

The next authority to which I 
refer, is ** A short Introduction to 
English Gnimmar,% with Critical 
Notes, a new edition. London. 
1789." The later editions bear the 
author's name, “ Robert Lowth, 
D.D.” and as 1 cannot ascertain tiie 
date of the original publication, 1 
presume that it was published be¬ 
tween 1754, when he received the 
degree of D.D. and 17G(>, when he 
was promoted to the bishopric of St. 
David's; (for 1 find no authority for 
his apjKnntinent to the bishopric of 
Limenc in 1755, except the Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary, and it is cer¬ 
tain that when he published his Life 
of William of Wvkchain in 1758, he 
calls himself only D.D. prebendary 
of Durham, and chaplain in ordinary 
to his Majesty.) The author of this 
Introduction speaks with more dis¬ 
tinctness than Dr. Johnson, of the 
perfect participle. 


This participle represents the action 
as complete and finished, and being snb* 
Joined to the auxiliary to have^ constitutes 
the perfect times : I call it Uierefore the 
perfect participle. The same subjoined to 
the auxiliary to he, ronstitutes the passive 
verb, and in that state, or when used with¬ 
out tlie auxiliary in a passive sense, is 
called the passive participle/* P. 52 note. 

To express the time of the verb, the 
English use also the assistance of other 
verbs, called therefore auxiliaiies or 
helpers, do, be, have, shall, will: as, 1 have 
been loved, 1 s/ui//or tci//love or beloved/' 
P. 48. 


The passive verb is only the partici¬ 
ple passive, which for the most part is the 
•ame with ttie indefinite past time active, 
and always the same with the perfect par¬ 
ticiple joined to the auKiliaiy verb to he 
through all its variations; as I am loved, 
1 wi loved, 1 have been Inved, I shall be 
loved, and BO on, through all the persons, 
the munbers, the times, and the moods/' 
P.62. 

III ipi Introduction, the passWe 
nerb- i|^ol conjugated; but under 


the verb io be are marked three par¬ 
ticiples, “ present, being: perfect, 
been: compound perfect, having 
been," Johnson does not notice 
been al. the perfect participle, nor 
does he call ** having been" any 
thing more than the perfect parti¬ 
ciple. 

In the popular grammar of Lindley 
Murray, which in many parts is 
transcribed from Lowtli's Introduc¬ 
tion, the ik?'ec participles of tiie verb 
to bt are admitted, and called by 
the same names; in the conjuga¬ 
tion of the passive verb, three parti¬ 
ciples are again admitted, and under 
the same denominations, namely, 
“ present, being loved ; perfect or 
passive, loved ; compound perfect, 
having been loved." 

In respect of the tenses, Johnson 
distingiiislies the tenses of the 
" passive voice, indicative mood, I 
am loved, &c, I was loved, &c. I 
have been loved, Lowth enu¬ 

merates, " I have been loved," among 
the tenses of the passive voice, but 
omits**** have been” as the perfect 
tense of ** to be/' Murray calls ** uni 
loved,” the present tense ; ** was 
loved,'* the imperfect tense; and 
" have been lo\ed," tlu* perfect 
tense. 

Jii illustration of the view wliich I 
have taken of the variations in llie 
modes of expressing time in the 
passive voice of the verb, I have 
looked into writings which have ap¬ 
peared at different periods. 1 say 
that 1 have looked into them, for 1 
have certainly not read them either 
to that extent, or with that attention, 
which qualifies me to pronounce, 
that their idiom is of this or that 
kind, exclusively and without varia¬ 
tion. The inquiries which 1 have 
made appear to me to confirm my 
position, that** being*' was formerly 
joined to the passive participle to 
express, what Murray calls, the 
compound perfect participle, which 
» now expressed by “ having bun/' 
This form was of long continuance. 
“ Bdnff* was aftefwards used alone 
for the present and the past partici- 

8 
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pie of the verb, to be; and a leain- tbat tiiae fbrborn in die Charch of itoiae, 
ed and ingenious friend has sug- marvel^ that aftenmdt le- 

gested to me, whether in this sense Kf i" « manner to be no- 

It wa» no used like the participle.of 

the Greek verb, roTTropivef, iwhich disdain throwp ont, the very nests which 


belongs equali^^ to the present and 
the 'imperteet tenses ; it is thus 
used to express the ease absolute, 
and is frequently intended by 
Bisliop Pearson to signify ‘‘ since,'* 
or a recapitulation of his previous 
argument. The preterite participle 
was afterwards used alone, and with¬ 
out the auxiliary being, which was 
gradually apprt>priated to the pre¬ 
sent tense, and “ having been'* was 
introduced to note the compound 
perfect. In respect of the tenses 
** am" seems to have been common 
for “ have been both for a long 
period were used promiscuously, 
and the indiscriminate use is still 
retained in familiar conversation. 1 
proceed to produce some instances, 
although 1 am apprehensive, that 
your patience and that of your 
readers is exhausted. 

The iiftli book of Hooker's Eccle¬ 
siastical Politv was finished bv the 
author, an<i pulilishcd by him two 
years before his death, and about 
ten or twelve years before the au¬ 
thorised version was completed. 
The style of tiiat age was this ; 

“ For which cause the virtues of some 
being thought expedient to be aninuilty 
had in remembrance above the rest, this 
brought in a fourtli kind of pubhek read¬ 
ing, >«)ierebythe lives of such saints and 
martyrs had at the time of their yearly me¬ 
morials solemn recognitibn in the chinch 
of God. Tlie fond imitation of which 
laudable custom heiug in latter ages re¬ 
sumed, where there was neither the like 
cause to do as the fathers before had done, 
Dor any aare, conscience, or wit, in such as 
undertook to perform that work, some 
brainless men have by great laboar and 
travel lirought to pass tliat the Church is 
now ashamed^ of notliiog more than of 
saints. If therefore Pope Gelwins did so 
long sitheucc see those defects of Jndg- 
meat even then, for which the reading of 
the acts of martyrs sliould be, and was at 

* “ U now regenerate/* ftppaura to be a 
parallel expressios. 


bred them abhorring them.*’ P. tO, 

« 

In the interval between the com¬ 
pletion of the authorized Version 
and the last revision of the Liturgy, 
the language was considerably im¬ 
proved. Bishop Pearson was em¬ 
ployed in the revision, and in his 
Exposition of the Creed, published 
in 1G50, he nob only is more careful 
in the use of the perfect tense, but 
actually corrects an instance of the 
inadequate translation ot the first 
aorist in the public version ; 

Wheresoever God hath been acknow¬ 
ledged, he hath beeyi understood and wor¬ 
shipped as a Father/' VoL I. p. 45. ed. 
Oxford. 

“ ‘ Beloved now we are the sons of God,' 
saith 8t. John, even this life by regene¬ 
ration, ^ and it doth not yet appear, or it 
hath not yet been made manifest, what we 
shall be; but we know that if he appear 
we shall be like binithe manifestation of 
the Father being a sufficient declaration of 
the condition of the sons, when the son- 
ship itself consisteth in a siniihtnde of the 
Father/' Ibid. p. 49. 

4 

Sherlock's Discourses were pro. 
biibly delivered at the Temple 
Church, before his clevatiou to the 
Bencii in I72B; xnd it is natural to 
sujipose, that they exhibit a spcci- 
rpen of the most correct style of the 
author: but in the use of the parti¬ 
ciple being, he adheres to the au- 
thorizwl version and the phraseology 
of the older writers : 

“ I think, there is nothing plainer in the 
Gospel, than that (Jlirist Jesus is our 
Lord, because he hath redeemed us; that 
he is our King, being raised by the Father 
to all power and authority; that he is our 
Mediator and Intercessor, being iet down 
on the right hand of God in the heavenly 
places.'' Discourses, Vol. 4. p. 

It was about this period, that the 
new phraseology was about to be in¬ 
troduced, and it seems to have pre¬ 
ceded the arrangements of the 
grammars ; Middleton published hit 
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Life'of Cicero ia 1741, and he in the 
first writer whom I find, after a very 
hasty search, using the compound 
perfect participle " having been,” 
I will leave the reader to detenuine 
in what sense of time he applies the 
participle “ being.’* 

** Having since been informed, both by 
friends and letters, that your rondiict is 
universally condemned, 1 am extrcincly 
distnibed at it.” 

Hibiiliis aOvertizrd of what uas 
going forward, sent notice to Ponipey.” 

Clodius was now lojiiig ground a{)ace, 
being grown so insoleii*,” A:c. 

“ Sextius being entirely devoted to Ci¬ 
cero, took the trouble,*' &C. 

Harris published his Hermes in 
1751, in which he quotes a line of 
Virgil, and translates “ se condidit’’ 
by the words “ is hid,** and after¬ 
wards explains them as “ conipletcly 
hid,” thus misapplYing the verb for 
the participle against his own rule, 
and neglecting the proper perfect 
tense. 

Johnson, in the plan of an Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary, written in 1747, is 
very precise in the use of the tenses 
and of the compound perfect parti¬ 
ciple, although the latter is omitted 
ill his Grammar. 

/ 

** Worth having been hitherto co»«rfe?-- 
ed, as separate and unconnected, are now 
to be likewise examined as they are ranged 
in their various relat^iiis to others by the 
rules of syntax or construction, to which 1 
do not know, tliat any regard has been yet 
shewn in English Dictionaiies.” WorlA, 
Vol. 2. p. 18. 

So in the preface to the English 
Dictionary published in 1755 : 

Many words have likewise been alter¬ 
ed by accident, or depraved by ignorance, 
as the pronunciation of the vulgar has been 
weakly followed.*' Ibid. p. 34. 

Low*h, in a sentence already 
quoted, prefixes being to the pas¬ 
sive participle; and tlius it denotes 
present time. 

“ This participle being subjoined to tlie 
auxiliary consiUiUes the perfect times.” 

Junius in' the preface to his Let¬ 
ters, about 1^^ or 1770, uses tlic 


preterite participle without the addi¬ 
tion of any auxiliary, as does also 
Middleton; 

Disgusted at the odious artificerma^fr 
use of b^ the judge to mislead and perplex 
them, guarded against kis sophistry, and 
convinced of the falsehood of his assertions, 
they may perhaps determine.,’'\c. 

Doctor White in liis Bainpton 
Lectures in 1784 is very correct: 

“ Thus the absurdity of Atheism has 
been exposed, and the Atiieist driven from 
the field he had the presumption to call his 
own, even by the vpiy weapons which he 
chose for his dcrciice. Deism in gll its 
fotms has been examined and detected; 
all its illiberal cavils have been replied to ; 
all its haughty pretensions confounded, and 
even the pertinent and momentous objec¬ 
tions, to winch the best int'ormed and best 
disposed of its advocates sometimes had 
recourse, have been weighed with impiir- 
tiality and refuted by argiimcut.” 1*. 27. 

Bishop Horsley is less accurate in 
giving the subsiiuiee of St. Eaurs 
wortls to the Colossians, concerning 
“ the handwriting of ordinances 
which iA‘ blotted out, having beat 
nailed, to the Kedeenior's cro^s.” 
The words in the original are in tlie 
same tense, 

I have dv^elt atgreati^r lenglli than 
I intended on the philology of this 
question, and 1 must hasten to re¬ 
lease yourself and your readers, 
without any remark on its lheolou:i- 
cal bearings. 

The IlEMAllKER. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
(Continued.) 

And if a man have comnntted a sin 
woithy of death and lie be to bi* put to 
death, and thou liang him on a tree—His 
body iilmll not remain all night u)ion the 
tree, but thou shalt in anywise bury him on 
that day. Oeut. xxi. 22, 23. 

And the king of Ai he hanged on a tree 
until Eventide t and as soon as the sun 
was down, Joshua commanded that they 
should take the carcase down from the 
tree, and cast it at the entrance of the 
gate of the city, and raise tliereon a great 
heap of stones. Josh. viii. 29. 
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III one street wo saw five, in ano¬ 
ther two bodies of the proseribetl 
Janigssries lyinj^ dead—their bodies 
were washed and their \voul^(^s•e\- 
posed to view% as th(‘y v.outlaid on 
their backs naVed, exceptmj* a clean 
linen cloth about their waist—There 
was not a ]>ersu(i who stood iookin<r 
on, but all passed by seeiniiii;ly 
quite uneoiicerned, (hey were t(» be 
exhibited until sunset and then 
buried, Travvh in Asia 

and Africa^ ]>. 40. 

Thou slialt not inuzxlo the o\ ulreji lie 
treadeth out the corn. Dent. xxii. 4. 

Tlie Tartars !)eat out tlieir corn 
as s<»on as it is £jatlu*ie<l, and tlieir 
motle may ratber be calietl train))Iii»'^ 
than treadiiijr. After sebetin;;;' an 
even spot o1 g:roun<l tlwy fix a |)oie 
or stake into the carib pl:u*in;x fhe 
corn in a circ le round it, so as to 
form a circumference of about H or 
9 vards in diameter, tliev then 
attach a horse by a lonj; cord to the 
pole and continue drivinj^ liiru round 
wild round upon the corn, unlil the 
cord isw^nmd upon llie pole. After 
this turning his head in an opposite 
direction, he is again set going until 
the* cord is untwisted.’* Clark's 
Travels through the Crimea, p. 527. 

The mixture of eastern and 
western customs is to be seen some¬ 
times in China. Thus in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tong-choo'foo the 
season of the harvest gave occasion 
to observe that the corn is sometimes 
threshed with the cimiiiiiou Hail of 
Europe, and soinetimes pressed out 
by cattle treading on the sheaf as i.s 
described by oriental w riters." Ma- 
cartneys Embassy, vol. ii. p. 27B- 

“ Chandler, p. 40, remarks the 
same custom of oxen treading 
out the corn in Asia minor, and a 
similar method is still adopted in 
Andalusia, probably derived from its 
Mouri.sh population. This mode is 
also practised in Bootaii on tlic 
confines of Thibet. Captain Turner 
says, theharvest having been gathered 
in, we saw them threshing out the 
grain, the straw was spread upon 

Remembkancku, No. 15. 


the ground and a couple of oxen 
driven ronml \q a circle tnxl it. 
Turners Embassy to Thibet, p. 181. 

“ So tlie Lord alrme ilid lead him, 
and he m'u]e*lum to vuck honey out of the 
^ork, and to eat of’ the fat of kidneifs td 
wheaC OcMit. xxxii. IS—i-K 

“ In allusion to this expression, 
Mr. Forbes observes, that some of 
the greatest delicacies in India are 
made from thero/a««: offitutr which 
is called the heart or kidney of 
wheat.” Orient*. A/cot.'V ol. i. p. 47. 

“ And Joulma renj his r’othe?, &c. and 
put (hist upon theii heads.” Joslma vii. 8. 

“ Upon tlie death of every king 
file Egyptians generally lament with 
an umwrsal irnmniing, rend tlieir 
garment'^ and cast dust upon tlieir 
beads, lVc.'* IJiod, Sic. R. i. c. 6. 

“ When Xerxes sent an acoiint 
of his defeat, the Persians tore their 
clothes and wept and mourned 
aloud.” Herodot. Urania. 99. 

And Joshua and all Israel with him 
took Achaii, and his sons and his daughters, 
and stoned tfiem with stones, Joshua 
Tii. 24. 

** And the king commanded, and they 
hrou^dit those men that accused Daniel, 
and they cast them into the den t( lions, 
them, their children, end their wives,*' 
Dan. vi. 24. 

The custom tif including whole 
families in the punishment due to 
the heads of them has been observed 
in the F^ast Indies and Soiitli Ame¬ 
rica. When the king of Avna con¬ 
spired against the king of Pegu his 
nephew, tlje king of Pegu declared 
w'ar against Avna and onlered bis 
grandees, (by whose advice one of 
tiis ambassadors liad been murdered) 
to be imprisoned ami burnt alive on 
a large scaffold with their wi^es and 
children ; which I saw (says Gaspanl 
Balbi) hearing with great pity tlieir 
lamentable shrieks and cries.” 
Harris's Collect, vol. i. p. 279. 

“ Again wc learn from tlie ancient 
Mexican paintings that^ucli was the 
practice. lu tlie Codex Mexicauu:» 
(so called from having been present- 
T 
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•(I to the Emperor Charles V. by the 
first viceroy of Mexico (Antonio de 
Mendoza) is represented a {governor 
of a province strangled for revolting 
against Ids sovereign and the inflic¬ 
tion of punislinienl upon his whole 
family.’* Humboldt, vol. i. p. 187. 

“ And tlio Sun stood still, See*’ Jotliua 
X. 13. 

** How far the Almiditvmav have 
produced tliis effect by iiieaus of the 
refractive power of Jhe atmosphere 
wc leave for others to decide, but 
that refraction mav have such an 
efloct is proved by the testiiuony of 
Heeinskerk who in a voyage within 
the jiolar circle says, tiuit owini; to 
the refraction <»f the suns rays its 
image appeared above the horixoii 
even whole w'ceks sooner than it 
otherwise would acconling to the 
ordinary course of nature’* Fors¬ 
ter g Voyages, p. 421. 

•• If, says Mr. Shuckford, wccoold 
unravel the ancient fables, we should 
find that the fact of there having 
been one dav in which the course 
the sun had been irregular, had 
been coiiveved down in tlic memoirs 
4>f the heathen literature. Statius 
had heard of it and supposed it to 
have happened about the time of the 
Tlielian war—other writers have 
imagined it to have been in tbedavs 
of Fhaettm upon’ which Ovid has 
founded his fable. Statius or any 
other writer from whom he took the 
hint was not accurate in his chrono- 
logy, but Phaeton synchronises 
nearly with the period of Joshua— 
he having been born, A. M. 2530, and 
the sun stood still, A. M.2r)54. In the 
Chinese records we may fiml some¬ 
thing more truly historical. They 
report that in the reign of the Em¬ 
peror ^Yao the sun did not set for 
ten days together, and that they 
beared the world would be set on 
fire. I^w the first year of Yao’s 
reign was about A. M. 2470, and as 
h/e reigned 00 years to A. iVL 2500, 
rtie year in which the sun stood still 
was ubout the 75th of his reign, and 
thus what is recorded iu the Chinose 


annals, synclironkee to the fact re- 
luted by Joshua. The records in¬ 
deed report that the sun did not set 
for ten davs, but Mr. ShiicKfonl 
hints that the European writers may 
not have exnctly hit the meaning of 
the C’hinese, and that the word they 
have translated dny.i, may pcriiaps 
rather signify a space <»f time, little 
more than one of our hours. If so 
the sacred historian and the Chinese 
annalist agree iiiiniitely in their time 
of the duration of Ibis miracle.*' 
SkvckJ'ord^s Con, 

** AikI itramc to pasH that Joirtioa waxe<l 
old and striikeii in age, and Joshua 
railed for all Israel, and for their rldern, 
and for their lieads, niid for tlu ii jiidces, 
and foi their oUiceri, nnd said niito tlipni,*' 
See, 

** The inen IJpanqui Iiis death 
kept up the custom of of Iiis prede¬ 
cessors, which was to call aH their 
children and nobles about them, and 
make a solemn discourse to them, 
which was in the nature of a last will 
and testament.” Harris's Collect^ 
vol. i. p. 784. 

** And hr wrnt nnto his father** hou*p at 
Ophrah and ulew hi* liiethren the *ons of 
Jtrnhhual, bein.: tiirce .score and ten ptM- 
8 oiis, on one Judges ix. o. 

“ The altar of the greater temple 
of Mexico was a green stone, con\<*t 
above, and about three feet liigh and 
as many broad, an<l more than five 
feet hmg, upon this the human vic¬ 
tims were offered, whole multitudes 
being frequeiltiv put to death at 
one sacrifice.'’ CuUtns A/tjrica. vol. 
i. p. 278. 

The altar of the stupendous tem¬ 
ple of Stone henge, also consists tff 
one large dark coloured stone, of a 
diffciTiit quality from those of wiiieb 
the rest of the circle is composed. 

And Abimeleoh fouf'ht against the 
city All tliat day, and he took the city ami 
slew the people that was tlierein, and beat 
down the city, and sowed it with salt.” 
Judges IX. 46. 

** Adrian, A.D, 118, resolved to 
level the city of Jerusalem with the 
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ground, and sowed salt on the ground 
on which it atood, thus fbltilling the 
prophecy of our Saviour, Matt. xxiv. 
2. Lilke xix. 41. Allusion is made to 
the same sterile qualities of^salt in 
the Georgies. • Lilf. 2. 23U. 

Salsa autem tclin^, ct pcrliibctur araara, 
Kru{;ibiisinf€lix: earaec man^ueftcit araiuto, 
Nec baccho genus, aut poinmis mu iioiiiiua 

set vat: 

Tale dabit specimen, Jkr, 

“ And bcliold there was a swarm of bees 
and honey in the carcase of the lioru*' 
Judges ndv. 10. 

“ When Onosiliis was sUiin, t!ic 
Amathusians took his head and 
carrying it hack in Iritnnpli placed 
il over their gales; some time altcr- 
wartls wlien tlie inside of the head 
w'aa decayed, a swarm of bees set¬ 
tling in it tilled it. with lioney." 
Iferodot. Tvrspsichhrr, |>. 11 1. 

And it came to pass, when their 
hearU were merry, that they sntd, call for 
.Samson that he may make us sport, ^c.*’ 
Judge xvi. ^9. 

‘‘ By this time al the kaitv'v in 
that house was exhausted, the <{rink- 
ITS therefore removed to aii(»tlier, 
and Stans the prisoner was told to fol- 
l(»w, his legs were tlien tied together, 
iind'hewas told to jump, wiiiie Ihev 
laughed and shouted,see our meat 
Ls jumping/’ He asked if this was 
the place where he was to die—no 
his muster rejilied, but these things 
were always done with foreign slaves. 
Having seen him dance they now 
ordered liiiu to siiig^ he suug a 
hymn, they bade him interpret it, 
and he said it was in praise of God. 
They them reviled his God, their 
blasphemies shocked him, and he 
admired in his heart the wonderful 
indulgence and long suffering of 
fiod towards them/' Southeys 
Brazil, p. 192. 

Don Gabriel de Cardenas gives 
an account nearly similar, of the 
treatmentofprisonersby the Iroquois 
Indians. He describes the sufferings 
of Father Bresano, a Spanish priest, 
who had tlie misfortune to be cap¬ 
tured by them. As soon as he 


arrived at the place of assembly* they 
inflicted many wounds aud treate<l 
him in the most* cruel manner; as 
soon as the warriors appeared h« 
was commanded to sing like the 
other prisoners, he was also com¬ 
manded to dance, in vain he excused 
himself on the pica of inabilitv- 
Forced into the middle of the circle 
by these Barbarians, he was by otie 
ordered to sing, by another 
dance, if he persisted in,keeping 
silence he whs cruelly beaten, and 
when he attciu[1te<l to comply with 
their requesla Ids treatment was 
nearly the same. ‘For upwards of a 
month duriiigllieirrevels, lie endured 
the most e\(piisite sufferings, which 
were t(* have been terminated by his 
being burnt ti) de.ith, had not one 
of the chiefs initigatod Uis sentence 
and delivered him to an old wommi 
ill place of her grandson who had 
been killed ^onie years bef*»re.'* 
Busaj/o CroHoiogico, vol, i. p. 211. 


Kxfracti from Reports vj the Society 
for promoliug Christian K)ww- 
iedgr, ( continued.) 

Bxtract Jrom Circular, 1716- 

t 

“ Hb (irace the Arehliishup «f Caiiter- 
bur\, hIu) haK exerted liim^olf m favotir of 
tbe Ch.ii<(> Scliooh, liavinu hc^rti soiAu 
coinpliuiiu avsiiist the couilurt of certain 
teaciiers in these schools, for ttieir ilisaf' 
(cction to the government; has lately wrote 
a letter to thp tiustees of the schools in 
ainl about London, earnestly exhorting 
them, rt^orous/y to auiinmlvtvt upon uU, 
uhetliar children or tcudo rs, u'htf t ilher 
(tpjiear, nr suffer theta to oppt:/n\ at any 
ttme tn poblic, to affront th^ gnuernment, 
and bear u part tu those tmnnlts aud rirls 
whu'h are so great a scandal as well as 
prejndirv to ibc good order and jhtace of 
the. rvahn. AnaUke.u'ue, tf there be any 
Catechisais or instiintwus taught in any 
of ' these schiHiols that meddle with pvUticnl 
or party principles, that they ought imme¬ 
diately to be tfiroum aside, as peniictous 
to the m'lginaf designs of pious nurseries. 

Among otlicr sins, which may have 

T 2 
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pf-ovfiket!l lieaven to leave ns to tiiese Intes¬ 
tine aiiiinoeifes, that have of late distracted 
thu nation, it may jmtiy be feared, that 
the little attendance that has been given to 
public divine service, Ima been one; and 
they hope, therefore, tiiat you will use 
your interest to reclaim those who have no 
estcnse for negligence herein : but to pie* 
vail witli tliose who depend on alms to be 
Constantin their resorting to the public pi tty* 
era and other offices of ttie Chnrcli, the fol¬ 
lowing expedient has hern recommended 
to the Society by a woithy cone.spoiidnig 
member, as what he has found, by expe¬ 
rience, to answer tlie de«>ign of it. 

A sniull charuy, suppose two or three 
shillincs per month, is set upait to be dis¬ 
tributed among tiic poor after prayeis at 
tlie Chirch, as the minister siiall direct, 
regard being had chjelly to sueii as uie 
must constant at divine service, and lead 
the most regular lives: the cleik or cha¬ 
rity scliooi-master keeps an account of the 
di'«tnbiition ; but no notice being giviMi 
when the distribution stulI lie made, the 
poor come constantly, tor fear of being 
ont of the way when it ]iappens« It js 
triie^ they gre not /o value them^eUes as ' 
acceptable to God by coming to church 
only on this account, hut being acctis- 
tonied to attendance upon divine service, 
it may he hoped in time that they may be 
inuiigiit to It upon tiue (Jhnstian motives, 
whilst they are under instiaction, and hear 
aoincthiiigof God gud reli^toii, which they 
did not befoie. 

MISSIQX. 

Tlie Society’s last rircular letter in- 
f<irmed you of the rcturti of Mr, Zi» gon- 
bahh, toe pjincipal Danish MiHsiuiiiiiy to 
KunTpe, troni the J'ast Indiea, lo a«ijust 
’ some uiatters relating to tho Protest«iht 
Mission in those piirta. 

“ In nccfinher last he ariivcd in 
don, and received the coiigrataUtioiiH of 
the Society, as you wili fmd by the 
speeches on that oee.isioii uecoinpaii) mg 
your piickef. '1'in re is reason to believe 
that his voyage hiUier has corisidunibly 
advanced the oijrct of tiic niisMon, and if 
it please God to uiant him a safe passage to 
India, tliat his retniii thither will be at- 
teiidid with eijual succcsm: since, by the 
lust letteis the .Society leceivcd tlience, 
those wiio were most aveisc (o eiirouragu 
the mission, aie now hecoiue ^tienuous 
promoters of it; ami apaper*mill lian been 
i^uilt at Tranr{ucbar, partly to employ 
tlie children of the iKMtlien, and partly 
aiuiwer the ends of the piintiug-pic^s 
lent ikithtr hy the Society. 


** The Englisli Ghnpltins at Fort St. 
Goorge, Bengal, and Bombay, exert them? 
selves in their stations to enconragc this 
laudable design ; and, by the favour pf the 
English ^t:uveimncnt, a chariiy-sclieoi is 
erected at I'oit St. George, for teaching, 
clothing, and ninintHiring, thirty children 
of the poor inhabitants of that garnson|i 
upon spell A foumlution^s gives hopes of a 
considerable enlargement.” 

ExtractsJrom Circular, 1717. 

** If the conduct of some masters and 
mistresses hu'justly raised a jealousy m any 
of tlie chHM(at)le benefactors to these 
schools, as hepig nut so well atfected as they 
ought to the ,;ovornnuient, the Society hope, 
hy vour pnuhaire and zeal for the picsent 
K^r^hlishimiit lipth inCImich and State, 
that all occaMon for such jealousy will ef- 
fectnaf) hr icuioved. 

“ 'Ilu' irncctioiii* which tlie bishop 
of Sarimi makes in hu late excellent Ser¬ 
mon at the Aniiivcisaiy Meeting of the 
chaiUy childtenin and about London, dc- 
f;ervc to he well cou.<iderod. His lordship 
gives the piTfereiice of the pious cdacutiou 
of the cUihlun of the poor, to all other 
kinds ol cliaiitv, * it seasons them be¬ 
times with good pimciplcs, and gives («od 
an earlj' poMW'ssion of tlieir hearts, before 
the devil and evil habits get hold on them, 
—and recoinincnds in a paiticuUr manner, 
the tiainmg them up to labour and iiidiis- 
tiy to get .ill lionevt livelihood,—and tlieir 
being esily instiucted in the duties oGluy- 
ally and love to their country,—for want 
of which, in a gieat measure, tumults and 
riots as well as other eiimes, have been so 
fuMpieiit auiongsl us, for, generally speak¬ 
ing, (soys he) tiic wickedness of the adult 
IS owiML' to I lie ill tiaiping of the child, 
and those who never had any fortunes, 
(UH wed a* those who have wasteil them by 
their victs,) aie, ready for any desperate 
aitenipt. Tuey have nothing to lose, and 
art' leady to follow any disappointed Sheb^ 
tuat hlowi the ti'uiT 4 >et of icbelhon; 
w'liere.is. if tliese peisous had Ik^cu bred 
up in some honest employmont, wheieby 
they gained a couifortable siibsisteuce, 
and had been early instructed in the great 
dutit'S of siiiimission to lawful goveriiori 
and love to their country, as their circum¬ 
stances wunld make tlH*m less liable to, 
be pitivailed upon by any temptations of 
that kind, so their piuiciples would make 
them I eject them with indignation and ab¬ 
horrence ; those therefore wtio Jiav e the care 
of rhihlren and youth, slioiild be sure to 
instruct them betimes m the duty which, 
by tliC Jaws of uur laud, they owf to thdi* 
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governors, and wliich tijey are bound by 
tlic law of God to perform, not only for 
wratli blit abo for conscience sake. They 
stioul^ possess lliem early, with a just value 
for our eaeelleut constitution in Cliitrch 
and .State; they should lostil inti thrm a 
public spirit, byVhich they should prefer 
the pnldic good to any private interest: 
they should make them sensible of the folly 
as uell as iMseiies^aud wickedness of pro¬ 
posing to raise any advaiitaite to tliem- 
^elvcs upon the public rum, in which they, 
us well ds otiiers, will Urst or lust be in¬ 
volved.* 

And, wiiich must not be omitted, 
(speakinit of the female poor children,) 
^ vvi'ie tiieM‘,' says he, instructed in some 
ocrupdtiou or manufacture proper for their 
sex, wheiehy tliey mn'iit tioiK‘<)tly subsist, 
lliey would not be urged by necessity to 
tiidt vile commerce of piosUtiitmg tbeir 
bodies fui gam; and were they thoroughly 
ihstiucied 111 tlie principles of the (Miristian 
rciigion, and possessed witSi a just sense of 
the duties fli.it religion retpiires of them 
towards God and l<»wards themselves, no 
tciupUluiii woiihl pre.vuil with them to 
sill ugaiiist tlieir bodies and souls too in 
|ho«e iiistuDces, which nut only expose 
tiieiiiselves to the mdignatiou of that God 
who will judge fornicators and adulterers, 
but aUu piovoke Ins judgments agflnst the 
natioi} where they live, which is defied by 
such aboiiiiiiatious, and must mourn for 
them/ 

** As to that part wlnrh lespects the ex- 
erci»iiig of the cliildrcn of both sexes, in 
some u>eliil einplovmeut, the Society hope 
It may not be difticiill to find out some pub¬ 
lic Apiriteil persons who may be induced 
to take cure of directing tbe 6rst attempts 
<if tills kind; and Ki help such herein, en- 
deavoms aic using to in«ike a collection of 
the various works which nhildreti ai‘e em¬ 
ployed 10 , hcvide tiicir learning, in diverse 
parts of the kingdom, in torder to be pub¬ 
lished for imitation m other places, so far 
as siiall be foinul practicable. 

The last eiiculur letter mentioned an 
expedient for bringing the pool to Church ; 
I a:ii now to acijiiaiiit you with one that 
lias been I'oiiiid to coninbute very much 
to induce the whole parish to an orderly 
attendunce on the public worship of God, 
and that is by tlie regular und devout use 
of psalmody. 

A woi thy corresponding metnher ac¬ 
quaints the Society, that haviug for some 
years been otfendeil with the indecent per¬ 
formance of tins pait of public devotion, 
he tidl on this expedient to reform it in his 
parish, he laiigiiltlK* charity cliildrcn to sing 
psalms, and by exercising them tbucin 


only two hours in the day for little* more 
than one week, they became so piuch inas- 
ters of four tunes as* to be able to^cad the 
whole congregation, who before seemed 
unconcerned in this part of the service, 
whilst a sma)^ number of persons in a re* 
mote gallery or other part of the church, 
Sung by tliemselves. 

** This speedy improvement of the chil¬ 
dren induced above 160 young people of 
tlic town to desire the same instruction 
from the minister, which he readily gave to 
them; and by meeting them thrice a week 
in the church for an hour apd'half each 
time, after a little practice they were 
brought to nnders&nd so much of singing, 
as not only to be dlde to bear a part in it, 
but to be ID love with it, and from loiter¬ 
ing without in time of divine service, to 
resort immediately to Church upon singing 
a psalm or two be.foie the .service began; 
by which means the Clmrcli is now so 
thronged, that there is scarce room to re¬ 
ceive the inhabitant^, though it lias been 
lately enlarged. Give me leave to add 
W'liat wab also practised m tins instance, that 
to make this part of the service the more edi¬ 
fying, the minister hyuself appointed the 
psalms to be sung; by which means, as a 
right reverend prelate observed in his 
late visitation charge, ^ the congregation 
will be sure to be furnished with those 
psklms which are most proper, and also 
with a due variety; and by degrees the 
most useful parts of the Book of Psalms 
wilt be implanted in the minds of the peo¬ 
ple, am) become familiar to thorn/ 

The last letters from the East Indies 
give the Society a conifoi table prospect of 
the blessing of God attending the protes- 
tant mission in those parts,Mi.Ziegenbalgb 
being safely arrived at IVaiiqacbar, the 
heathen expressed a great satisfaction to 
sfe. a (lerson of ins merit return to them, 
after a long and perilous voyage from Eu¬ 
rope, out of a pure regard to the w'ettare 
of their souls ; and the adult hcatlicn have 
since been very atteptive to hi^ public dis¬ 
courses in tfic Malabarick language, con¬ 
cerning the trnttis of tlie Ch^l^tian religion* 

^^Sonie of those obstacles wiiicli the mis¬ 
sion formerly laboured under, being now 
by divine Piovidence removed, the sxrhools 
erected for tlie Malabarran youth /it Tran- 
qiiebar are (blessetl be God) increased, 
and the like are in good forwardness to be 
set up in the English settlements at Fort 
St. George, and Fort St. David. These 
last scliools are to be managed by some 
Maiabarian converts, educated in the 
schools at Tranquebar, and supported at 
the charge of the English, not to mention 
the acbool already erected at Fort St^ 
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0«org«,fQr tbc poor children bom ofChrii- 
tmn pareott, *wliicb is dow Id a flourishing 
condition,” 

Exij'actfrom Circular, 1718. 

4 • 

» a great pleasure to the Society 
for Promoting Oinstian Knowledge, and 
all well-wishers to the design of Charity* 
tSnliOols, to observe that they still encrease; 
which, next to the blessing of (JoJ, may 
iu H great measiiie, bo attributed to tiie 
seal of the corresponding members of the 
said Society; for winch they have tiieir 
11 links. 

*' tiive me leave to repeat what has been 
formerly reconiinended lu their circular 
letter, that yon would use all proper oc* 
casions of incalcatiiig into the iiiiiids of 
the Charity Children, next to their duty to 
Gtid, (lie principles of loyalty and good 
alfeotiou to liis Majesty '5 perKon and go¬ 
vernment, as u nmtier whereon the present 
and future welfare of these kingdoms does 
SO mnch depend. 

** Uis Grace the Aichbiijiop of Canter¬ 
bury has thought this of sn great import' 
ance, that he has been pleased lately, in a 
particnlar manner, to recommend it to the 
Trustees of the Charity Schools in end 
about Ixmdoo, to require all the masters 
and mistresses under their direction, not 
only to take the oaths to the government 
before their admission, but at the time of 
tlieir admission to subscribe some such 
solemn promise or declaration as the fol¬ 
lowing : * That they heartily acknowledge 
Ins Majesty King George to be the only 
lawful and rightful King of these realms, 
and will, to (lie utmost of their power, 
educate the chiJdreo. committed to their 
cJuirge in a true sense 04 ' their duty to him 
as such; that they will not, by any word 
or action, do any thing whereby to lesseA 
their esteem of, or their obedience to, the 
present government. Tliat upon all pub¬ 
lic days when their children may be likely 
to appear among any disonlerly persons, 
they wUI do their best to keep them in, 
and severely punish them if they shall hear 
of tJieir runmng into any tumults or pnb- 
lie meetings, contrary 10 the good order 
of soeb schools and scholars. 

. ** As to the means of exercising the cha¬ 
rity children in some nsefht employment, 
beside their learning, tlie Society are con¬ 
vinced that it is a matter that deserves the 
consideration of every promoter of these 
Schools, to And out the wisest expedient 
for effecting it: tire circumstances of places 
being so very different it is inqxissible to 
SQggeat any mcthoil which may be every 
wbue practicable ; but for the present i 


am to acquaint yon, tliat in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, particnlarly at Artleborongh, 
Findon, Kettenng, Wellingborough, and 
several other places, by the applicatinn of 
some pnyhe-vpirited persons, means haxe 
been found to employ the poor children, 
so as not only to inure tnem to labour, 
blit to enable them to defray the greatest 
part of tlie charge of their teaching and 
clothing, and even to contribute something 
to the support of tlieir parents, who before 
were a great charge to*their rt^peciive 
putishes. 

Let it siilflce only to mention some 
particulars relating to the managciiieut of 
the school at Artleborongh, which at pre¬ 
sent contiisU of more than sixty children of 
botli sexes taught upon chaiity, under the 
care of one mistress, assisted by her hns. 
band, whose industry and good manage¬ 
ment has BO much recoinniended itself, that 
about forty other children, of substantial 
parents, who pay for the instruction of 
their chitdreu conic to be taught with tlie 
chanty children. This sclirfol which now 
consiftiH of one hundred children, from four 
to eighteen years of age, began about four¬ 
teen years ago with a small number, taught 
to readonly ; and the mistress, of her own 
accord, put the children upon spinning and 
knitting, and took the profits of their la¬ 
bour foi 'her tronblc in teaching them; af¬ 
terwards, to eucourage the chddreifs indus¬ 
try, klie contented herself witli twopencea 
week from the earnings of those that spun, 
three-lialfpcDce a week from those tliat 
knit, and an allowance of a penny weekly 
for those that only learned to read ; and that 
the children might gain tlie more for their 
own and their parents support, two public- 
spirited poisons, one upon the place, and 
the other at London, (whose lumcs deserve 
to be mentioned witli honour if they 
should permit it) paid all the pence, three- 
hahpeneea, and twoprnces that, according 
to this rule, the mistress was entitled to ; 
so that now only one penny a week is de- 
dneted from the earnings of cai’h spinner, 
till the wheel and reel are paid for which 
they make use of, and take away when 
they leave school; and when any of the 
spinnen or knitters want to he cloathed, 
sixpence a fortnight is deducted out of their 
respective earnings for that purpose; the 
children earn some (Helve-pence, otliers 
eighteen-pence, or two M.illings, and the 
most diligent two shillings and sixpence a 
week. And the parents find their ad* 
vantage so inucli in the children’s learning, 
that in the summer tliey send them to 
school at five or six o'clock in the morning, 
where they continue till nine at night, and 
in the wintor^ from six of seveo in Um 
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morning till seven or eigtit nt niglit, Allow¬ 
ing only a little intermission for dinner. 
Two men, one from Northampton, anti the 
otber^trom Wellinghorongh, Mipply the 
ftrhool every fortnigiit with jeiwyYor ufool 
prepared) for Rpiimitig, and yarn Tor knit¬ 
ting, and at thc^ same time pay for tiie 
earnings of the children. Mot-t of wliat is 
spun is carried to C^ovimtry, to he wronglit 
into stuffs, serges, shalloons, and other 
things. One of the pnhhc-spihted per¬ 
sons above mentioned did, about three 
years ago, bnild a large house, which will 
bold, on two floors, flrty<«ix wheels, so 
contrived, that the mistress might see liotli 
floors at the same time, and direct all the 
children at pleasure. Theie is a charity- 
box at the door, which opened once a- 
year, and the money found tlierein equally 
distributed among the children. The mis- 
tresH takes all the children one day after 
harvest into the bean-fieid, wtiere they 
gather and lay in heaps as mncli bean stiili- 
ble as serves them for firing all winter; the 
farmers at their leisure carrying it to the 
school-honsc gratis. And upon all consi¬ 
derations, I am assured that tlie contribu¬ 
tions for upholding this school do not gene¬ 
rally exceed twenty pounds per annum, 
whereas the profits of it every fortnight are 
from twenty to twenty-Hve pounds. The 
work of these children is so ordered that it 
is no manner of hindrance to their learning 
to read and sav the Catechism, tlic Com- 
inon Fra>er, the Colh'Ots for the day, the 
liiblo, and other useful lessons of instrnc- 
tion/and one of the trustees of the cbaiity 
of the late Philip I^rd Wharton, furnishes 
them aunoally with Bibles, and other good 
books. 

At Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, the 
boys arc sent half their time, for a year or 
more, to the trades they are designed to be 
bound to, and the other half to school, by 
which means they get some insiglit into 
their proper business, before they become 
chargeable to their masters, and are ap¬ 
prenticed upon more reasonable terms. In 
other places, where manufactories of wood, 
or iron, &c. are not settled, it is wished that 
means might be hound to employ the cliil- 
dren in husbandry, or some other business 
tending to ttie public good: fur though 
tlie gain by it would be inconsiderable, yet 
they may acquire thereby such a liabit of 
labour and industry, as will be very service¬ 
able to them in the course of their lives. 

** I am likewise to acquaint you, tliat it is 
observed, that these schools no where pros¬ 
per so well as where the directors of them 
meet monthly, or at least quarterly, to in¬ 
spect the state of them and hear flie diil- 
di'tii examined. Ttiis prompts the masters 
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and mistresses to greater industry, afad die 
children to greater proficieiicy iu tlicir 
learning ; and whei^ these are fdbnd the 
routtilmtions are not only continued, but 
oflen CDcrcHsed with great cheerfulness, 

** The Protestant Missionaries, and other 
correspondents in the East Indies, have 
fliis year transmitted very pleasiug ac¬ 
counts of tlie success of their endeavours 
to propagate Christmnitv in those parts, 
Tlie governor and council at Foit .St, 
George, liy a letter dated September 17, 
1717, signify to the Society their earnest 
desire to sec more missioiiatics sent to In¬ 
dia, and tlieir good inclinations to encou¬ 
rage the advanrenfent of tnie Christianity 
among the lieathtVi. Beside tlie chanty 
schools setup tiiere fbr the poor children of 
all Chnstian nations residing at Fort St. 
(ieorge, they have erected at Madras a 
Portiigueze school for twelityfonr ditldreii 
of slaves, and have concerletl measures for 
setting up a Malabarian school; for boUi 
wliicli sclioots they are providcdwith masters 
educated under the missionaries at Tran- 
qnebar. Another school was set up at 
Fort St. David, in Jnne 1717, for the Ma- 
laharian children taught likewise by a mas¬ 
ter obtained from the said missionaries, 
and the missionaries themselves alternately 
give tlicir presence at these places, to ex¬ 
hort the heathen parents to send their cliil- 
dren to these schools. 

“ The progress of the missionaries at 
Tranqiiebar is very great, considering how 
few labourers there are engaged in this 
imdertHking, and that tliey are obliged to 
depend on the assistance of catecliiits and 
school masters tiained up from among the 
heathen, to propagate Qiristianity, fur 
want of those assistances from Europe 
which they continue to nrge inrght he sent 
to them. Bnt, to give a more perfect idea 
oP tlieir success, and the difflciilties that 
attend the mission, the Society have given 
directions for publishing several letters 
they have receiveil from their first enga¬ 
ging in this Cliristian design, till Mr. Zic- 
genbalgh's return to India, and have or¬ 
dered a copy thereof to be sent to each of 
tlieir correspondents in the country, in 
hopes the pemsal of them may, by God’s 
blessing, incline the hearts of the readers 
to commiserate the case of those that live 
in heathenish darkness, and to afford their 
good offices in such ways as Providence 
shall enable them to bung the heathen in 
Asia to the light of that gospel, which wc 
in Europe, by the divine goodne.89, happily^ 
1 wish 1 could not say unworthily, enjoy ; 
and if these letters meet with acceptance, 
the Society may be induced to publish % 
continuatiou of them hereafter. 
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** Tlie editimi of the hible in Welih, 
Which several of the Society's correspon¬ 
dents have beeo pleased to promote, isS 
now finished, and ready to be delivered at 
his Majesty V printing office, in Black 
Friars, London, at 4s, Gd, In qnires, and 
Ss, Cid, bound in calf. All subscribers 
who have advanced 3s. 6d, for each book, 
are desired to return the receipt i^itli the 
remainder; and those who have advanced 
DO money, to pay the wiiole subscription 
when they send for their books.’* 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Many proposals are so plausible in 
tlieir first nppearance, and so much 
in unison with our most benevolent 
feelings, that we are disposed to 
adopt them willmut enquiry, ami 
arc not wilhout some little degree 
of impatience against those, who he¬ 
sitate, or throw any discourage- 
fnent upon tlic warmth of our ex¬ 
pectations. We arc apt to attri¬ 
bute this to a want of liberality, 
whereas it frequently proceeds only 
from a lunger acipiaiutunce with 
mankind, a greater share of discre¬ 
tion, or the frequency with which 
we have experieiuaal disappointment 
in our most prruuising hope*. 

1 )ia\e been led into tliese re. 
flexions from a lei ter in the Chris¬ 
tian Remembrancer for December, 
on the Ruliject of Sunday EvOii- 
ing Lectures, IMie writer says, 
it is a notorious fact that the ma¬ 
jority of the Iraih’speople and infe¬ 
rior inhabitants, even the best dis¬ 
posed persons, as soon a* Miey have 
refreslied themselves after the afler- 
Hoon service at the Parish Church, 
regularly spend tludr Sunday even¬ 
ing ct the Dis^euti^" INlectiug- 
house.*' And he' j»roposes the sub¬ 
ject for enquiry, whether the Estab¬ 
lished Clergy would uot do well to 
imitate tlieac Dissenters : he anti¬ 
cipates many objections whicli ho 
is ihcliued to attribute to an unrea¬ 
sonable stiflhess on the part of the 
Clergy, and a fear of compromis¬ 


ing their dignity," It may he worth 
while to. consider the siihject. Per¬ 
haps it may appear thut tlieir dig¬ 
nity and their duty gre not far asun¬ 
der. If we wish to copy them with 
any reasonable hope of successful 
rivalry, the Church must be made 
to resemble the Meeting-house as 
nuicli as possible ; it must not uiily 
be stove-heated and lighted up, but 
the Clergyman must relinquish his 
regular sermon and pulpit, and de¬ 
liver a familiar lecture, without 
book, from the altar table or read¬ 
ing desk : it must be especially a<l- 
dressed to the feelings, and with as 
much eloquence and action as pos¬ 
sible. The wliole must be thea¬ 
trical : for it is woiihv i»f observa- 
vation, that these seefaries, who 
pndiihit their followers from ever 
ajipcariiig at the theatre, endeavour 
to recompense them by copying its 
appearance and attractions, both in 
the outward form and inward struc¬ 
ture, as well as in tlie performances ; 
nor dp tlie audience attend it with 
very ditt'erent motives, they expect 
to be amused, interested, affected, 
and that their feelings should be 
harrowed up oecasioiially by the 
niost terrific and tragic representa¬ 
tions. Witlioul these accoiupaiii- 
meuts I dare \eulure to pronounce 
tliat the. Evening Lecfnrea at the 
Churcli, will never entice away fnun 
the Meeting-house its usual fre¬ 
quenters : and even should they be 
successful for a time, they will never 
be able to retain them, unless they 
eanvarv their manmuvres with equal 
versatilily ; their (qqmiients would 
soon adopt iioetnuiul meetings and 
other contrivances, wtiieh would ub 
tiiuately haflle all the efforts of the 
regular Clergy. To make converts 
is the great object of these seceders, 
and to this motive they wall sacrifice 
even their strongest opinions. The 
EstablUhcil Clercy stand upon 
higher, ami, 1 trust, firmer ground : 
they must not yield up any part of 
Ibcir principles to gratify present ex- 

f iediency; they must not ** play 
anta:dic tricks before high heaven" 
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€von to empty the Meetins^-houso 
an(< th.ron? tlieir Cini:’cli»*s; they 
must uot, i)\ their ♦‘xauiplr, couii • 
tenance and encoura;;^e the ^vil 
spirit, or, in the lan^uagetof tlie 
day, the badt taste uf the tinier ; 
they must not s.tnclion the increase 
of that disorder uhich is spreadin:^ 
its infection witfi nlanning rapidity 
throusli ev(»rv rank of society, wliicli 
converts tlie sound doctrine and rea^ 
sonable service of "enuine Cliristi- 
aaity, into lights of entliusiasui and 
effusions of passion. This conta¬ 
gion difl'uses itself readily anionust 
the most amiable part of the crea¬ 
tion ; amongst the youthful and 
warm-hearted females. Its first 
fniiU are a disrespect to their pa¬ 
rents’ desires; a professed abhor¬ 
rence of the coiniuoii and innocent 
amusements of life; a vain, pre¬ 
sumptuous, overweening confidence 
of their own superior attainments in 
godliness; and a bold, indelicate 
pursuit of their favourite preachers. 

If there is any thing in which the 
Clergy may imitate the Methodists, 
it must be their ^eal; and yet sseal, 
without knowledge and discretion, 
is mischievous. There is a course 
for them plain an<l even, which ad¬ 
mits* no by-ways and requires no 
enthusiasm, yet excludes nut the 
wannest devotion and most ardent 
xeal; whicli sanctioned by reason 
and religion, and will be approved 
by God and man. If the Clergy 
conscientiously discharge the vows 
they have taken upon them at their 
Ordination, they may leave to the 
Great Disposer of all events, who 
knows how to protect his own dis¬ 
pensation, and will take care that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

I have taken up this subject of 
Evening Lectures, as it relates to 
the suggestion of their being suc¬ 
cessfully adopted by the Established 
Clergy, in order to prevent the fre¬ 
quent secession to Uie Meeting¬ 
house. When they are only used to 
increase the number of services, 
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with due decorum, and w'ithout sa¬ 
crifices to |>dpiilarifv, they may be¬ 
come very proper auxiliaries to those 
measures, which are co well em¬ 
ployed at pj*pscnt, in furnislting bet¬ 
ter opportunities of attending public 
Worship to our increased popula¬ 
tion, and therefore less objection¬ 
able. 

Melahcthon. 


• Decemher 5, 1819, - 
To (he Editor of tKe Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Observing alettcr in your Number 
for December, on the subject of 
Evening Lectures, and remeiubering 
that you invited coinmunications from 
the parochial Clergy, you may, per¬ 
haps, have no olijectioii to insert a 
detailed account of the process 
which I pursued in the establishing 
of a lecture on the Sunday evenings. 

It may be proper to premise that 
I am the Incumbent of a pretty large 
provincial town, iny congregation 
consisting of people of difierent 
ranks, habits, and principles; 1 am 
far from having reason to complain 
of excessive dissipation or gross 
immorality in my parish ; but 1 have 
been during my incumbency un. 
apeakably desirous of promoting a 
pryiciple of real religion, which 
should manifest itself in the general 
behaviour of the people committed 
to my care. The Clergy frequently 
and justly complain of a want of 
zeal ill their parishioners; tiiere is 
a certain order and regularity per¬ 
vading the conduct of many, which 
one cannot observe without satis¬ 
faction; but a conscientious Clergy¬ 
man, really solicitous for the salva¬ 
tion of his liearers, must necessarily 
be desirous of improving moral 
habits into religious obedience. To 
see the Church constantly filled, the 
Altar as constantly attended, > by 
both rich and poor, and bis people 
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ill consequence actuated hy t)ie fear 
and Ipve of God in theie a hole de¬ 
meanour, is the great end to M'liich 
his laUoiirs are principally tUrccleif. 
Influenccil by siicli a fueling, ! con¬ 
sidered an .evening lecture, towards 
which 1 had always eiitertaiiu^ a 
strong predilection, as best cal¬ 
culated to do universal good. I 
examined the subject in all its bear¬ 
ings ; its practicability in the hrst 
instan'-e, for there were iriany ob- 
.sliicics in tiic way ; the evils result¬ 
ing fnua suclt service, which, how 
t!ver to !>c luuiented, cannot !)e 
denied; and when iny plan should 
be pioposed, whether it would l)e 
likely to meet with general appro- 
lititiou. Rut assistance was iieces- 
sary, for in an cditice so large as 
mine is - and which, when illuini- 
liiUcd, presents the most striking 
and solemn appearance—my designs 
could not be carried into effect 
without much diligence and iiu- 
coasing trouble on the part of the 
Church-officers. When acquainted, 
however, with niy plan, they ex¬ 
pressed the utmost delight, and 
absured me of their most hearty 
concurrence. After we liad adjusted 
aud arranged wliut was esteemed 
necessary, conimuiiicating at the 
same time my intentions to a few 

ft 

of the ]>riucipal inhabitants in the 
town; notice was given, both in the 
morning and afternoon, that the 
Church would be opened for divine 
service at hnlf-piist six o'clock in the 
evening, when a lecture would be 
delivered. The design was but 
partially known, the , service not¬ 
withstanding w'as, 1 believe, attend¬ 
ed by more than 500 persons, arul 
baa continued piogreasivelY to in¬ 
crease : the order, the deewrum, the 
attention and devotion which seem 
c(pially to pervade both old and 
young, afford well-grounded hopes 
that the evening lecture will be a 
general blessing. The principal in¬ 
habitants are, I observe, w ith great 
satisfaction, constant attendants. 
But the auditory is not conlined to 


the inhabitants of the town ; many, 
and those respectable people, re¬ 
spectable for situation and c^iarac- 
tar, who attend divine service in the 
momfhg, living in the adjoining 
villages; and iiianv'froin otlier pa¬ 
rishes, at the di'tlaiice of four and 
five miles, coiitp<ioe a part of the 
congregation in tlie evening. Had 
curiosity alone eicited them, their 
atti'idunce would soon have ceased ; 
whereas thev wiio came at tlie on- 

ft 

giiial institution of the lecture, are 
now accompanied by some of their 
neighbours. 

It would be injustice not to add, 
that 1 am .singularly happy in a 
tlioir, which for science aud execu¬ 
tion, is aehtoui etpialled in a parish 
Church. Uy their zealous and 

ft 

huulable efforts, mpny persons, 
lovers of sacred music, are, doubt¬ 
less, attracted. Tlieir part of tlic 
service is couducted in such a man¬ 
ner as to inspire devotion, and they 
receive a very gratifying assistance 
from a considerable portion of the 
feiuTlle auditory, who uniformly join 
their harnionions voices. 

1 <night, further, to observe, that 
a serious expenee incurred by the 
piircliase <d' lamps, oil^ was 
amply defrayed by very cheerful, 
and unexpectedly liberal contribu¬ 
tions, 

I have thus. Sir, given you a 
plain account of the origin and es¬ 
tablishment of an rvciiiiig lecture in 
my |)ari4[i ; induced by the coiisi- 
deratiou- that, if you esteem it 
worthy of insertion iu your valuable 
repository, which is, I hope, to be 
found in the study of all the re¬ 
spectable Clergy throughout the 
kingdom ; such a detuib may afford 
a little assistance, or at least it may 
contribute a little encouragement to 
those who may think it advisable to 
tread the same patli. 

I am, ^c. 

an huinhlc labourer 
iu the Christian vineyard. 
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FEATURE OF RIMILARITT IH THE 

CUSTOMS OP THft ANCIENT 

GAUL^^AND JEWS. 

% 

To the Editor of the Renumbi^neer. 

. Sir, « 

In page 8 of the ClirisUa;! Remenu 
hrancer, for January 1820, the fol- 
l<»wing ul>scrvation occurs—** Drui- 
(lism was jH-obably, nay certainlvf 
a remain of pUnarchaLl tradition, 
and travelled westward with popu¬ 
lation.” This remark calls to iny 
uiind a passrii^e in Ciesar's Coniraeu- 
lanes tie Bello Galileo (Lib. G. See. 
17.) whicli has always stnie-k me as 
beiiniiu; a strong teslimony to the 
fact, an l may, perhaps, prove not 
iinaeceptal)le to such of your read¬ 
ers ns have never noticed it before. 
It is this : 

ti.illi Rp onines ah Dito p.tire prognaloft 
piaMlic.iiit: jfhfoc ah DiiikIiImir proditnm 
itu'iiiit, Ob earn causain spatia oinnis tcni- 
{iuri<i non ntinitTo dierum, Hcd iioctiiiiii, 
liiiiiint*: ct divR natHles, ct m(*n*4iini et 
aiiiiofum inilia ftir obscivant^ ut uoctem 
dies siibseqiiatur.** g 

Passing over tlie circumstance of 
the immediate. denvali<m of this 
opinion from the heathen inytlioiogy, 
according to wliieli night was the 
mother of day and liglil, mid wliich, 
in its turn, is e\identlv to be traced 
to the only authentic source of in¬ 
formation on tlie subject, the Mosaic 
account in the book of (Kmesis, 
(ch. i. ver, 2.) “ And darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” I can¬ 
not avoid noticing tln^ remarkable 
analogy between the Gallic and 
Jewish modes of computing time: 
namely, their reckoning niglit prior 
to day. The, coincidence appears 
to me too singular to be accidental. 
It is at all times curious to mark 
the vestiges of similarity in the 
language, sentiments, and customs 
of remote nations: but when we 
discover in the opinions or practices 
of barbarous people, the traces of 


♦ Qu: u it impossible that we may 
. derive from bence the origin of our ex- 
presBioiU) le’nigbti fortnight? 


ancient traditional knowledge, we 
arrive at highly important c^iiclu* 
siona: as they afford additional 
evidence of this great truth, that 
all the religions thut ever existed in 
former ages, were not the result of 
htimaii invention, but the remains 
of original revelation; obscured in¬ 
deed by lapse of time, and almost 
overwlieJmcd with a heap of ab- 
sunlities, hut still bearin" some dis¬ 
tinct and undisputed niarks*of the 
source from wliich they proceeded. 

1 aui. Sir, Ax. Ac. 

* * C. l\ 


ON THK DISTKinUTION OF PECU- 
NI AllY REWAKDS IN NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

To ike Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Whe’IHER tlie system of rewarding 
meritorious childreiriii schools with 
medals as honorary badges, had 
been long gruerally practised be¬ 
fore the introduction of the new 
System of Ldncatioii into this couu- 
Iry, is of small importance, but it 
is a fad worthy of attention, that 
pecuniary rewards, to an extent 
hitherto unpaialielcd, have been 
distributed to the inonilors of na¬ 
tional and other sclioois. 1'hev 
ha\o originated ni *bentwu|eiiee. iu 
justice, in experience of the good 
elbtiMs of cijcouriigement. It might, 
indeed, appear niireasonible, that 
one man 3 child should instruct an- 
otlier, wilhont receiving unv more 
substantial rejcoiujiense than the a|>- 
pr<»bation of his master, and the 
complacency derived from benefit¬ 
ing others. It might have been said, 
that if a boy should be answerable 
for the progress and behavi*jijr of 
another, he should receive some re¬ 
muneration e(|liivalcnt to his charge. 
It miglit have been asked, how can 
you make a boy res|>onsible for the 
performance of such an ofiice, un¬ 
less you have a check or srimulus 
from pecuniary means ? Nolwitli- 
standing all tlus, the present niooe 
V 3 
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pf rewarding teacbera in many Na¬ 
tional Srhoob, r^qaires the most 
serious consideration. 

The visitors of ail schools should 
most,particularly uttenH to that part 
of Iheir duty, which bch)n£'s to t^c 
management of tjie teacliers. Upon 
them entirely depends the ehar.icter 
of the school. I'heir indueuce is 
exerted, nolonlv uhile thcN nuhru lv 
emciale beneath tbar master’s eve, 
but lh?y preserve their rhanicttr 
and asceiidano in all tlieir coiinec- 

» t 

tionswith their sclKiol-teilov s. fiivc 
them good priuj iiihs, make tlmn 
tulfil the task inqujsed from, u sense 
of duty, and fhe\ will dirttre aroiuul 
their several circles tin* same lu>- 
nourabie feeling, the same laudable 
anxietv. 

From the imporfarue then of the 
teather’s office, every phin, width 
is connected with the c<nitroul of 
bis conduct, should be arnuiged 
according to principles, which will 
ensure a pcrforiiiance of present 
duty, and will lead to proper beha- 
viour, when they leave the school, 
and have to provide for tluirowii 
subsistence by dailv labour. Con- 

A ^ 

tent with honorary medals, worn 
only while in office, and descending 
in succession, many schools have 
attained comparative eminence. 
Others, without medals, without in¬ 
signia, without ‘■pecuniary indnee- 
nients, Iiave nseu to distinguished 
fame. But few, if any, withafe- 
guJar distribution of a stipulated 
sum, have even retained llieir oii- 
ginal numbers, or ftr* served their 
primary knowledge air.l discipliiu'. 
Many good and chaiilyble people, 
having established a scho<d, ap- 
jiointed a master to teach the new 
system, and allotted a considerable 
fund ^or the rewards of the teachers, 
have at last been disappoinlcd in its 
progress and order. PosscssctI of 
niinierous advantages, of large re- 
wartls to their monitors, and the 
constant superintendence of visitors, 
even the minor effects of tolerably 
decent behaviour, and moderate in¬ 
struction/are not tblained. Com¬ 


plaints are faised against the system 
of iiisltdction, when the imperfec* 
tion, ill many cases, really proceeds 
frhni injudicious management of 
the tcuichers, uncontjected with the 
regular atlininistralion of the school, 

111 many schools, unfortunately di¬ 
rected l)y weak nuiifters, t^he teachers 
<d‘ the diiyerent classes, receive a 
ceDain allov\aiu e per week, on con¬ 
dition of having conducted them¬ 
selves with propriety. The niastera 
sollIe 1 Illle^ distribute these rewards; 
and s<HnetiiHes tlic visitors. 

If the master; then, indeed, by 
able nr.iuageniciit, he may secure 
prompt obeilicnce, and iiiireinitting 
exerlioii, on the part of bis inoni- 
t( rs. But ibis cannot be done with 
a reiiular incou'e tverv wc^ek. If 
eh Idien have rcward^,’if they arc 
paid for their good l»eliaviour, for 
doing what it is their dut^ to do, 
these rewards must vary in exact 
proportion to their weekly exertions, 
Jf the teacher has punctually attend¬ 
ed, fprwar<lc<l his class, kept good 
order and regularity in all the dc« 
partments of bis office, let him get 
ail his uppointed siiui. But if he 
have been five minutes late froru 
school, or five minutes idle; if his 
classes are irregular in their attend-* 
aiiCe, for want of jiroper inspection 
and vigilance; if any thing be 
wioiijf, (and clever must that boy be 
who shall do hia duty for one week,) 
iben let him be mulcted of a pro- 
poitionate quuntuiii of his allow- 
Hiice. Iiut still cliildren do not seek 
uKUiev for its own sake: they are 
onlv iond of it as it admiuisters to 
tio'ir pleasure. The master may 
iiinict. The master mav bribe, it 
will not all do; unless the master 
himself, by his manner, by Ins strict 
justice, by his kind comiuiseration,, 
or indignant ditsapproval, by bia 
earnestness, and by all his actions, 
convinces scholars that he loves 
them ; that he has only their own 
good in view'. Boys, who are uiid^r 
iiisiguificHiit and fiiuorous masters, 
i'.s many 1 ft ar who superintend our 
ttlioois arc, not onlv refuse to act 
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afl teachers, though paid for it; but 
frequently publicly despise their au¬ 
thority. threaleiring that they will 
not come to school, if they fire ap¬ 
pointed teachers. In too many 
instances, through the ignorance 
and timidity (^f masters, the chil¬ 
dren and their^parents, instead of 
thankfully receiving instruction as a 
blessing/ think that by attending 
they confer a favour on the school, 
or its supporters. Such masters 
may, and do give stated weekly 
preiniunis. If a teacher should be 
mulcted, he cares little. There is 
no disgrace attached. No shame. 
He only reccivts 3(L for 4f/. He 
retains his ottice and authority un- 
diininisheil. He knows he is neces¬ 
sary. He knows no other boy will 
supei'scde him. I'liat an accidental 
mulcting is a sufficient revenge to 
the iiia-ster. That lie may chance 
to jiunish this week; but he was 
ftngry; some person found fault 
with his school j he will not con¬ 
tinue to do so. * 

No person, who has not long 
studied llie infant character, can 
duly appreciate the vast im|>ortancc 
of manner in the management and 
instfructiou of children. A smile or 
a look from one jierson will go far¬ 
ther, and get more work done, than 
a shilltiig from another. It is vain 
for men, often illiterate and neces¬ 
sitous, to attend the Central Schools 
to learn tlie New System of Educa¬ 
tion, if they do not possess in their 
own minds, that best* of all gifts to 
them —nriem docendi. It consists 
not in observing the niceties of the 
Madras machinery ; not in rules, 
else it might be acquired; not en¬ 
tirely in example, else it might be 
imitated ; but in a natural fondness 
for children; iii a proper estimate 
of their charades; in a ready dis¬ 
cernment of their dispositions; in 
descen<li|ig to the level of their un- 
derstaiulihgs; in knowing all they 
do, or think; in aequiring, without 
their knowledge, ihi^ir affection, 
their love, their fear, and their un- 
hesituting obedience. 


But if the visitor should,distri¬ 
bute the rewards*: here, also, pecu¬ 
niary rewards are subject to abuses. 

In many schools oh particular days, 
some member or members of'the 
sommittee attend .in a room |;»y 
tliemselves. Class after class is 
produced. Teacher after teacher 
rewarded. Ignorant of the duty of 
a teacher, of the general state of' 
the school, of the system by which 
it is conducted, of the daily beha¬ 
viour and disposition of the teacher, 
they are guided* in their distribution 
by a register, (or n8 registei^) which 
at best serves to record unintelli¬ 
gible faults. The master is not pre¬ 
sent. His boys, who ought to re¬ 
gard him as best judge of their 
deserts, are directed to look up to 
those, who, they are well assured, 
know not, and it may be care not, 
how far each has deserved his ap. 
pointed premium. *Tbe visitors can¬ 
not give IhemseKes the trouble to 
suiieriutend the daily conduct of 
the teachers, or support the master 
in his arduous duty. How then can 
they duly proportion the boys in¬ 
come to his earnings ? By examina¬ 
tion they may know in what state 
each class is; but liow few know 
even then pro|)erly how to reward 1 
Children soon perceive the know¬ 
ledge and the character of those^ 
who examine them. Visitors must 
necessarily be numerous. Their at¬ 
tendance cannot be certain. Their 
opinions will be contradictory. All 
these things considerably affect the 
discipline of the school. Many 
times an idle monitor, a boy who 
has done nothing, but stand by hia 
class all the week, may, on being 
ushered into the examination-room, 
give so many proofs uf his, capa¬ 
city and ability, that not only he 
obtains applause and commenda¬ 
tions, but perhaps more than hia 
usual money allowance. Think 
then, what a source of evil this 
may prove. Instead of no work no 
pay ; a boy idles himself, and makes 
many others idle, and yet receives 
the same pay, us if be had bem di- 
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ligent and industrionei^ is it not 
likely that this will conlinae with 
hini '^ If he should hereafter be in 
any trade' or business, will he not 
be- likely to demand his daily or his 
weekly hire, whether he lias per- 
foimed his duty honestly, or n'ot 'i 
]f he find, when a boy, that so 
little distinction Is made between 
the reward of industry, and of sloth, 
can we wonder, that in future life 
the latter should be preferred ? 

Many other reasons might be 
urged against the pruetice of vi^i* 
tors distributing weekly rewirds, 
without reference to the masters. 
But ahould the tisitors do if, let 
them do it in the sight of ail the 
school. Let CTcry one see merit 
rewarded, ^nd inattention punished. 
Teachers may deceive risitms ; they 
cannot well deceive an nuxious mas¬ 
ter. Visitors hare only a general 
acquainlarfce with the school; mas¬ 
ters of ability best understand the 
minds of their lads. It appears un¬ 
just, also, that visitors should re¬ 
serve to themselves the honour of 
rewarding, while the master exer¬ 
cises the office of pedagogue in pu¬ 
nishing. Why, if he have discre¬ 
tion to punish, should he not re¬ 
ward ? Why, if he can castigate 
bo>8 for doing wrong, should he not 
alsi) have means for encouraging the 
meritorious'? 

If pecuniary rewards amount to 
a large sum, it is a mHtter of some 
consequence to enquire what the 
lads do with the money. They may 
find opportunities of squandering it 
improperly. They mav be induced 
to dissemble; and to hi<le their 
profligaev hy falsehood to their 
parents. * They begin too soon to 
have the use of money. It leads 
them irto temptations of different 
kind A. Follow tliem home. What 
good is done with it there ? Is there 
anv more comfort? Is the child 
hhiiself more cleanly in his person, 
or more decent in Ins clothes ? On 
the contrary, you may see clublreii, 
who are clothed in tiie garb of the 
school, and rer«*ive Is. or tis. week¬ 
ly,'‘ill rugs and filthiness. In school, 


too, pecuniary rewards are not ne¬ 
cessarily productive of good order, 
nor do they necessarily preserve? di¬ 
ligence. Children require a variety 
of excitements, wliith money cannot 
give to them. Nothing indeed can 
compensate for the want of ability 
in the master. liis^ behaviour c.ui 
alone supply a never-ceasing mo¬ 
tive to exertion. 

Instead of any stipulated fund ap¬ 
pointed for this purpose, if a cl<‘\4 r 
master should be indemnified for 
9iiy trilling sum, lu- should hdve ex¬ 
pended either in money, tovs, knifes, 
pencils, books, as rc\\ar;'s, the 
eml would, in iny opinion, be ol>- 
tained. “ Many masters are not 
worthy of such a discrelionury 
p(»\ver,” Then they are not fit for 
their situation, an<l wliUe lhe\ con¬ 
tinue to superintend the scluxd, nei¬ 
ther money, no/ official visiting, will 
long uphold discipline. 

These remarks apply chiefly to 
schools, ill which a certain sum of 
money is distributeil weekly among 
the teachers. They afl’ect not the 
utility of Fund-b(»oks, or subsidiary 
Saving Banks, which, excellent in 
principle, arc in some sctiools, ad¬ 
mirably conducted. The plan of 
giving mouey-rewanls, which ap¬ 
pears most unexceptionable, i^ prac¬ 
tised at the Central School, I^>u- 
don ; and combines all that is ii'^e. 
fill, and avoids all that is prejndi- 
cial in this delicate |>art of scho¬ 
lastic economy. A small part of the 
money, (suppose a half-penny, or a 
penny,) is given to the teacher for 
pocket-money; the larger part is 
deposited in the Fund-book, till he 
leaves the school, or is bouml ap. 
prentice. 

Notwithstanding a'l that has been 
said on rewards, on the many gmxi 
effects they have produceil, and the 
great advantage of tickets, I am apt 
to think, from a careful consideia- 
tion, and experience of them all, 
that a good master can do without 
them, and that an uuskilful mailer 
cannot do with them. 

PniLxVCRlBjS. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, * 

In yuur Number for December last, 
(’ler. Kaiic.’ in his V. S. rciuiirks, 

“ that lie was iiiroinitMl auaiiist for 
iioj'lectiiij^ to ivail the S\v(*ariiig Act, 
and esca[>('d com iciioii only hv a tlaw 
in the lutonnation.'’ From the joihtic 
reading of this Act many good 
cft'ects may arise, especially one, in 
parishes wlieie tlie vestry is held in 
t)ic body of the Clinrch ; as it gives 
a suhilarv check to the unhallowed 
freedom of the tongue, when too 
warmly eiigaijed in discussing parish 
politics. Many Clergymen do rend 
this Act, and many no doubt have 
been iiiCorined Hgiiinst for not doing 
so—indeed the Maidstone Gazette 
of yesterday notices that several 
Clergymen in Essex and Suffolk 
liavc lately been informed against for 
omitting to read it. According to 
llie letter of the Act, (and in all 
penal statutes 1 have ever iiiKDratood 
that judgment is to he given accor¬ 
ding to the letter) I think they could 
not have been legally convicted in 
any penalty upon information ; bo- 
cadsc the clause which awards the 


now turn to the ^cl itaelf, Section 
13 runs thus :— 

And it is fuiflier enacted hy the 
aiitlioiity aforesaid that this Act Shall he 
publicly read tour sevci.d tiiiiei in the 
year in all palish ('huirlies hiuI piihlic 
Chapels immediately idt*:?!' Morning #/r 
Kvciiiiu; Prayer on toiir seveial Suiidavs, 
that is lo SAY, the Sunday next after the 
twfiity-tiftli day of March, tTvciity-fowrlli 
day of June, twenty-ninth day of Sep- 
toinher, and twenty-fifth day of llecembcf 
III every year, lit rase divine spivice 
shall not bo porfoniied in any such Chiircti 
or Chapel on aiiy Siinddyh before 

incniioncd, then upon the fust Sunday afu r 
any ol' ttic sanl quarterly days on winch 
divine service siialt tiappoii to he peifortncd 
in any sucli Clnirch or Cliapel, tinder thu 
pain of foifeiting liie sum of five poniids 
for every such onii't^ion or neglect ; to he 
levied by distress and sale of the ofFendci’s 
goods and chattels, by viiiiieof a wavant 
under the imnd and seal of any one JiisUce^ 
Mayor, Bailiff, Or other chief Magistrate as 
aforesaid.” * 

Now this section evidently appears 
to be defective as ilsnys not a w'ord 
about any infonner; which iV tlie 
case in ss. 6 and 7 neither does it 
mention in what manner the penalty 
is to be appropriated as in G i 
7 : 10.— For tiiese reasons I humbly 
submit that no magi.'^tratc can legally 


penaltv is silent upon the head of convictaiiy CiergMiianforomittingto 


iiifoniiatit)!!. In cases of iiifoiTiia- 
tion before a magistrate the too 
frequent practice, is, to rely upon 
tile authority of Burn's Justice, 
w'liicli in most cases is only a short 
alistract, witliout iiiuking any refer¬ 
ence to the Rtatute—^In the present 
instance Burn's words arc these. 
“ And this Act shall be publicly 
read four times in the year in all 
Churches and Chapels by the 
Minister ininiediately after Morning 
and FAeniag Prayer” {and instead of 
or) “ on the Sundays next after Mar. 
25 June 24 Sept. 20 and Doc. 25 
on pain of 6/. for every offence to be 
levied by distress by warrant of a 
Justice or Mayor, 13.” “ But 

no person sball be prosecuted for 
any oflence against this Act unless 
it be within eight days after the 
uffence committed, 12.”—Let u» 


read the Act—But for the belter sa¬ 
tisfaction holliofifiv clerical brethren 

ft' 

and of myself on this point, I should 
Ije glad to hear your sentiments, or 
(he sentiments of any of your Legal 
Correspuiideiits \\ ho may be inclined 
to favor me with them through the 
luedium of your excellentniiscellany* 

1 am, Sir, cVc. 

Clku. Cant, 

Jan. 3(>, 1820* 


To the Editor of the Remcmbraneerm 

The enclosed documents, if you 
shall think proper to insert them, 
will enable your country readers to 
form some,estimate of the support 
which the Church ckrives from the 
daily papers. 
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The Latin advertisement appeared 
in Ae Times on th^ 7tli of February, 
and, with all due allowance for 
errors of the press, is a singular 
specimen of the literary qualifica¬ 
tions of a gentleman who proposes 
to save the clergy the trouble of 
writing their .own sermons. The 
Letter is a printed circular, which 
was sent, post paid, to all the 
Churches ai^ Chapels in the me¬ 
tropolis. 

Thus, we are helped to an 
appropriate discourse, and then the 
text and the n''..ie of the preacher 
are blazoned forth with more or less 
panegyric, to increase the gossiping 
spirit of the religious world. In 
hopes that so absurd a practice 
may not become permanent, 

1 remain, Arc. Ac. 

Clericus. 

« AO CLERUM. 

« 

** Ecclesiastae qiiibus non satin est Otii 
sd tempestifas conscionc componenclas m 
Mpoioriam defiinctae Regis (leoruii, Utt- 
bfSMhw Exemplsria varia, aut M.S. non 
ante prolqta ad icm rhe Inrtnosain hfnnea 
coDseqiii povaeut. Adeunciiini eat ail Ogle, 
puncaD, et Co., Hinli Holborn.” 

“ 7'Ae TVmei Lomlm, 

Mowlaif, Feh. 14, ISvO. 

** The Editor of Tlie Times presents his 
Inspects to the odiciatiiig Clergyman, and 
win eMeem it a greai kindness, if he will 
take’the trouble of informing him, wliat is 
the Text of the Sermon to be preached next 
Wednesday, on tlie occasion of His late 
MiU^kty’s Funeral. The Editor will be 
happy publish ttie Name of tiie Clerg;^- 
QUMi ss well as the 'fext. 

** An iiiupediate answer by post Is rc- 
qtiested. 

“ Please to address ‘ Tlie Editor of tlie 
PriMtiiiir-house Square, near Apo- 
tlierariei* Hall, Black friars.'** 


hooRer on public fasting. 


practice partly appointed, and partly 
allowed of God in the lewish Church, 
the like continued in the Chu/’ch of 
Ciiris^ together with the sinister 
oppositions, eyther of Hcrelikes 
eiTOiieously abusing the same, or of 
others thereat quarrelling without 
cause, wee will ditcly collect the 
chiefest points as well of resem¬ 
blance, as of ditference betweene 
tlieni, and so end. First, in tliis 
they agree, that because nature is 
the generall root of both, therefore 
both haiie bcene alunies cqmmon to 
the Church with lubdels and Hea¬ 
then men. Secondly, they also 
herein accord, tliat as oft as ioy is 
the cause of the one, and griofe the 
welspring of the other, tliey are in¬ 
compatible. A third deg.ee of af- 
fiiiitic betweene them, 'is, that nei¬ 
ther being acceptable to God itselfc, 
but boUi tokens of that which is 
acceptable, their approbation witli 
him must necessarily depend on 
ihut which they ought to import 
and sfgnili, so that if herein Uie 
iiiiiide dispose not itselfe aright, 
whether wee rest or fast wee offend. 
A fourth thing common viito them 
is, that tlie greatest part of the 
World hath alwaies grosly and j>al- 
p.ibl) ofiVruled in both; Infidels be¬ 
cause they diu all in relation to 
false gods; goillesse seiisuall and 
carlesse mindes for that there is in 
them no constant true and sincere 
aflectioa towardes those things 
which are pretended by such ex¬ 
ercise ; yea, cerlaiue flattering oner- 
sights there are, wJierewith sundiy, 
and tliey not of the worst sort, may 
bee easily in these cases led aw'ry, 
euen through aboundance of loue 
aud liking to that whiuh must be 
embraced by all meaiies, but with 
cuolton, iu as much as the very admi¬ 
ration of SaintSp whether w^ee oele- 
hrate their gloria or follow them in 
humilUie, whether wee laugh or 


Hauing therefore hitherto spokcu, 
both of Fesliuall daies and so 


of aolemne Fasts, as may rea^g^- 

£ y" serue to shew the ground 

rcof ia the Law of Naturp^ tUa 


weepe, nisiurne or reioyce with 
them, is (as in all things the i^'eo- 
Uon of Igue) apt lo deoeiue, and 
dotli therefore need the moM to bee 
directed by a watchfiiU guide, seeing 
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there is manifcsUv both \\ uies, ^urn in 
them whom wee honour that wliich 
we are to ohaerne and shim. 'Fhe 
best !hmc not still hrene suthcirnt- 
ly iiiiitilfull, tliat Gofis very inejeU 
in xieaueii are but Anirols, and tluit 
bodily exercise considered in it sclf’e 
is no preal matter. Finally, sceiup 
that both are Ordinances well <io- 
nisrd for the poo<l oi' man, and yet 
not inaii created inirposely h»r (hem, 
as for otlier otliccs of voitue where- 
nnto Gods iniiimtahle Law for eiicr 
t’seth, it is but equitie to wi''li or 
udinoniKli that where by vnifornie 
order tho are not as vet rcceiued, 
the example of Victoi» extri'mitie 
ill the one, and of loltus Disciples 
cnrlositie in the oilier hee not fol¬ 
lowed ; yea, wliere they aie ap¬ 
pointed by law, that nolwith‘'t'Tml- 
inp wee aiioid linlaisnie, and as in 
festiuall dales, mens ncecssilics for 
matter of labour, so in time.s of 
fastiiip, regard bee had to their 
imbecillities, lest thev should siitlVr 
lianne, doinp pood. 'I'hu.^ therefore 
w«*e see how these tuo cnsfoines 
are in diners respects eipiali, Ilut 
of fastinp \se and exercise thoiiph 
lesse pleasant, is by so much more 
requisite then the other, as priefe 
of iiecessitie is a more fa miliar pue-'l 
tJieii the ciintraric passion ol'inimle, 
albeit iihidnesf.o to all men be na- 
tuially more ivelcome. I'or tirsl, 
wee our seines doe many moe ihinps 
amisse then well, and the fniit of 
oiir owiie ill doinp is remorse, be¬ 
cause nature is coiisc|jOns to it scife 

that it wiionid do the conlrarx. 

% 

Apuine, for as nuich os the World 
oner-aboundeth with inuhee, and 
few are delighted in (Ufmp pood^into 
otlier nn ii, there is ni> mansosel- 
<lome croht as pleasmcHl at the. 
iiands of others, whereupon it can¬ 
not bee chosen, but euery mans 
woes most doidile in that respect 
the numlier and measure of his de- 
Jiphts. JU'sides, coiiccrninp the 
verie choic<‘ which oflenlinies we 
are to make, oiir corrupt iiK■linaIi<^n 
well considered, there is cause why 
our Sauiotir should account them 
JIeMEMBJ? ANC’BK, Ko. l.>. 


hiqipiest that doe most mourne, "and 
why Salomon mipiit indpc it better 
to frerpient monrAinp then feastiiip 
liuuses, not better simply and in it 
selfe (for then would naluu* that 
way incline)*bnt in ri'pard oi' vs and 
oar commoo weakene .se betier. Job 
was not i;;norant Ilia! Iiis (Jhililrcns 
Hainpiets tlionph ten<liiip lo amitie, 
needed Sacrifice. Neither doth any 
of vs all need to bee taupht liiat in 
thinps whicii delialii, we, easily 
swarue from ii;edi< cri ic, and are 
not ciislly led b'^a n^Iit din el line. 
Oil tile othersiWe, tJie. sores **nd 
di.seascs of niimie^thich inonimale 
pleasure breeiUth, aie by dolour 
and priefc cured For which cause 
as all olfciici's to sediic'e by 
jileasinc:, so all juuiishmciils en- 
dmiour by vexing to udorme Irans* 
pressions. We are <d‘ our owne ac¬ 
cord apt enough to pine cnlertaiii- 
nieiit to things delectalile, but pa.- 
tieiitly to lacke what flesh and blond 
doth desire, and bv >ertue to for- 
beare what by nature c.tc couet 
tliis, no man attaiueth Mito, but 
with labour and long jiractiee. 
I'rom hence it risclh tluit in former 
Apes, abstinence and fasting more 
tlieii oidinanc, a sptv 

rlali brani'h of tluir piay.se, in 
wlioiii it Ciuild lu’C obscrued and 
kuownc, weie they sucli as con. 
(inually pane ihtmfp.JiK's to austere 
life ; or na ii that tookc olteu occa- 
syms in piiuaU* veituous respects 
to kiv Salomons anini^QW asiile, Kate 
tin/ bread irith ioi/, and be follow¬ 
ers of Dauuh Example, which sayth 
J bumbled my soule leitli fasting ; 
or hut they who otherwise worthy 
of no preat commendation, haue 
made of hunger, .some tlieir gaine, 
some tlieir lMi\sicke, some tlieir 
Art, that l)> mastering scnsuall ap¬ 
petites without con^ttrainl,* fimy 
might prow able lo indiire hardnesse 
whensotuer need should ref|uirc. 
For the bodie accustomed to empti- 
ncsse, pinetli not away so so4)ne as 
liauing still vsed to fill it selfe, 
JMauy sinpular effects there aiC 
wliieli shouid make tasting euen in 
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publike eouskivnUioiih thc^rather to 

bee accepted. For I prcsuiue we 

are riot alt<»j»ethcl* wilhout experi- 

enee liow great their uduaiituge is 

in luarliall eiiterpri/es, rhiU lead 

Armies of men trained bi a Schoole 

of whstinence. It Is therefore noted 

at this <ia> in some, that patience 

of iiunger and thirst hath giueii 

them inan\ >iv tories; in others that 

because if thev want, there i> no 

man aide to rule tin in, nor they in 

]>1eutic to mod<*vii(e <iien;sehu*s, li<‘e 

waieh tan eilher /“hriiig ihcni to 

hunger or ou( re!.aiae them, is mmo 

l:> make I hem tifclr t»\vne ouerlhrow. 

\Miat Nali< n soeuer doth feele 

tlie^c inconui'nienee^. iiiav 

• 

know th.it slo'ih an.: fnlnesse in 

.j'.eaeecdile times at lionie i> llie cause 

thereof, ami llic remedie a strict 

ohseioatioii <,f that part of Christian 

l)is<*ip!ine, wliicli teaclieili men in 

praeUee of(ihosti\ warfaic among 

tiKinseUies, lh«>> e tliinss timt utter- 

v^ards rnj^v hiipe them, iustJv as- 
• • • 

* iiilting < r stunilin;; in lawfall de¬ 
fence of llciiisilues a4’,aii(?>t others, 
'file M ile pnr|i{ se cf the L'lierili of 
(bal, Ix'lh m t]:e number and lij liie 
i-nler <. f her hath hi i not 

oiiiv to p.asiim*, ilicrehy thiougii- 
o it all Aue-, tii4‘ reir.on.hrarce < f 
miseries heioiofoie sint.iim’iJ, ami (d 
t!ie caust s in our m'Iuo's <.nt of ^^hu li 
they hinie arisi li. that iuen c^•^l^i- 
diripg the om* nui:ht liaicthe other 
the luoie, hat f.irther also to temper 
tho inindc, Irst cor.tr.nic atiictions 
coining in phiCe shrinld make it tm> 
profuse and dissolute, in which re¬ 
spect it seeii' ill that, s*s haue 
beene set as \’slieib if Iksliuajl 
iiu>es, for pixii; litlop of lliose dis- 


ordoi's, us much as might bee, 
wherein, notwithstanding the World 
alwayes Mill deserue, as it liatli 
done, blame; because such^'euiU 
being f not poss’Mc to bee rooted 
out, the most wee can doe, is in 
keeping them low; and (wliicli is 
clueriy the fruit wee looke jor) to 
create in the minds of men, a lone 
towards friigall and seticrc life, 
ti> vndorrnine tlie Falaces of wan- 
fonesse, to plant jiarsiinoriie as 
Nature, vhere Riotoiisnesse hath 
heeno studie, to liarden whom plea¬ 
sure wouhl imdt, and to helpe the 
tumours uhicli alwaves fulnesse 
hreedeth, that children as it were 
ill the U'ooll of (heir infancie dyed 
with haidiiesse, inav neucr after¬ 
wards change colour ; that the 
poore, whose per]>ctuall Fa^^ls are 
neccssilie, may witli hotter conteiit- 
Mieni emiure the Imiiger, whicli 
V'ertne causeth others so often to 
choose, anil by aiiuicc oi Ueligiou 
it sclfc so fiirre to esteeme ahoue 
the coiitrarie ; that they, which for 
tile most part <loe lead scnsuall and 
easie lines ; they which, as the 
lh'o|»hct dcscrihcth tJiem, are 

not plairited like otlier nun, ina\ by 
tlu' piddtke spectacle id' ail be still 
pul m minde what tlicmselues are; 
iinaliv, tiiat cucrv man may bee 
euerie mans daily guide and exain- 
pie, as well hv failing to declare 
liumiiitie, as by praise to expresse 
iov in tlu* sialit of God, ultliough it 
liune lien iu befaliie the Churcli as 
sometime Daniil^ so that the speech 

of the one may bee truelv llie voice 

» • 

of iJie other, f\1i/ Sonic ftis'ed, and 
turn iliui ivas also turned to my. 
repro<fe. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUnUCATlONS. 


The Fftifus of Chrisfians towards 
Ihistiy a Sermon preached at the 
,, IJniturian. Chapel, Parliament 
Court, Bisltops^afe Str*et, on 
Sunday, Odoher i!-4, IMMI, ofi 
Occasion ^*/ the rccnit Prosecution 


of Mr, CarliU. Jiy W. J. Fox, 
0\o. pp. dik 

Wk consider this sermon as entitled 
to soiin* attention, on account of 
the extremely unfair representation 
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wliicli it contains of Uic grounds of 
tlio trial ami punishinont <»f Carlilc. 
I'he luithor informs us he was in- 
<luce(r to preach it by the itnc/trk- 
tian feelin;^ of satisfaction %nanu 
fested by the public at large on 
that occasion; and !io prefaces it 
with a great niirrUnr of doubts with 
reiiord to tlic legalitv of the con- 
victioii itselt. AVe hive no intrntiem 
of noticing these all separately. 
Some of them rest exactly on the 
same grounds as the princi{ial ar- 
iruincnls in the sermon; lint l!ie. 
lirst demands a separate consuhtra- 
tion. Mr, I'ox ii.forms us, that he 
doubts the h'gabty of tlie cou\(rlion 
l)ecau'>c “it viituallv n seiiiils the 
pn>tertioii granted hy flic legislature 
to the IJiiita/iaiis !>\ the 5;hl (leo. 
III.” 'I'lie real state of the case is 
as follous : 

Tile Idiuphcmy act, as it is com¬ 
monly termed, (!) and 10 Will, and 
I^Iar^) wliicU ath\(’d statntorx pe¬ 
nalties lo the denial of the Trinity, 
was repealed, as most r.f onr re oleis 
will rcmemlKT, by a i act 
III.) brought in by W, Sieilii, 
expres.s!> tor tlu; relu i of llu* l.uit.i. 
liaiis, I5ut ]Mr. Smilh states*, \ui!i 
great cnndonr, tliat the /.niiliidiop 
t»t Canterlmrv, while he readil.' ne- 
<*e<led to the pntprieU tsf repealing 
all penal statutes aganibl th(;se who 
inigla impugn llie. doctrine of the 
Tnnitv, remarked tbnf. lie did not, 
and he felt sure that neitlier did 
Mr, Sini:b, widi to open a door 
for tlie admission of |vrof:inenoss in 
the mode of trcalin^ a subjret 
solemn; and that be thtrefore 
wished tlie crime of blasphemy to 
be still open to the aiii.nadvcision 
of tiic coinmon law'. The case, 
therefore, stands thus; blaspheu'^ 
is a crime punishaldc by lonimon 
law; the statute of Will, and M.r.y 
purticularly pointed out tlie demal 
of the Trinity as one of the s!iaj> s 
of biaspliciny, and atfixed paiiiciihir 


* See Mr. Smitli's Letter to Mr, lieii- 
tiiam, in tlie Preface to Mr. Benfiam^ 
LJiurch of Englamlisrn, 


IT)'! 


penalties to if, w'lncli peua’th\s were 
repealed by r>:3 (bo. III. and the 
cnine of blaspheiny left as befori; 
dm enactment of tin* 1 () Will, ami 
Miirv. TlWj Attorney General, ou 
Carliie's trial, stated, ami stated 
trhiy, that this statute made m> r.cw 
crime, !nit alHxed a statutory pe¬ 
nalty to what, was, bfdbre that tim", 
a Clime punishabie by the common 
hnv. Therefore, says Mr. F<fx, tin; 
deni'I of the 'frinily is sliii cj c.riine 
puiiisluiblc at common law. Hus 
he not s: use ciidTigli to see, that us 
tJie common Jaw*m)iiits out nf> |>ar- 
ticuliir acl‘1 as blasphemy, and a?: 
the slatule wliirli did deilere the 
denial of tlie Tiiuitv to l>t‘ so is 
btrnially iejuaili*', the legislature, 
by t Init >cry at t, puls an inituprcla- 
Hon on the com.e.on law, in ll-at. 
lespect, for the future, ami declares 
t! :;t tilt* iinpugiuii!' tiie dticlrne* ttf 
tlie d'r.uitv 111 tieceiu ian'rm' '* and 
manner i.s no longv/r a crime lialde 
lo pimislirochl ^ 

The uieuiiim of ^Ir. Fox's s^'cend 
tiouht, maN aiouse our neiders. lit* 

4 

ilouI)gs whetijcr ChiisMiaitv be a 
]Ku*t of (,lo‘ coe.iroon law : for, savs 
tn*, v.e lu)li \niioi 5 s p.-rts t.^ tie; 
t ommon law, as iln* ri; iu to hang a 
t'.hu;, Ac. frtJih too* (‘othic aeecs- 
tors. Now these fi'o/Z/.v wete not, 
Christlniis; th rifort\ ''bristianilN is 
no part td’ tlij' c e.omon law. The 
necii.nc\ of Mr. Fox’s kuowletige 
is ^lardiv more ndmiiMbl.* than the 

4 

clear nml logical dtiinilion <»f his 
preihisLS. Hut, says he, if Chri.s- 
tKoiitj* be tiic law'' of the land, it 
itccRiue st> by fj‘r means, that is to 
.-.ay, by means wliit'i tiie (’In istiari 
cannot comjdvim td’, if n.se\l against 
(Ihistianitv. These means wen; 

4 

attacking and i!i--proving the truth 
of the fonnt'r rclip_ttm tjf the ^-oiin- 
(ty. Ofcojii-se, therefme, there is 
no Clime in attempting tt) dispron; 
tlie truth td’Christianitv. Wt* slinll 

4 

coutt'Ui ourstdves hero wdtii hogging 
Mr. Fok tt) lav his hand on Ids lieait 

4 

am! siy whether he tliinks Chris- 
tianity, wherever it was introduced 
by men worthy of it, was intro- 
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Tuccd liy means more reeemblirts; 
tlie proceedings of Paine and Carlile 
than light resembles (lal'kne^s. 

'J'he other doubts, iiotwithstaiub 
iiig the author's iiigeiujity in dress¬ 
ing them up. contain only the same 
vapid failicy on which the seniio'ii 
itself is built, and they will be con* 
snUred in exnnuniiig it. Hut we 
cinnot leii\e the pre/aee witliont 
taking notice of its coiiclu^ioti. 
After expression bis regret, not 
that Mr. Cailile made an improper 
defence, but that %s that rtcfence 
he slrcngthenj^^ ‘th ‘ prejudices 
against iiimselt, Ids failli or want 
of faith, and his associules; ami 
stating that he nasrepresciUed the 
Unitarian parly iu particidpvi*, by 
confounding the l*'ncls of that party 
with his o\Mi, Mr. Fox thinks it 
right to state tlie. opinions of the 
Unitarians under three, distinct 
heads: lirst, as ihev differ from 
tlie orthodox phrly and apre with 
Deists; next, as they differ fiom 
Deists and a'*rce wiili oilier C'liris- 
tiaiis ; and lasllv, as they dirt-, r 
from both pat lies. On Itie lirst 
and last of tbe&e beads we shall 
make a few reniarUs. The Unita¬ 
rians, according to Mr. Fox, a;>;rc(* 
with Deists and diii'er fiom the 
iui\jority of Cliristiaiis, 

1. In rejecting the notion of a 
triune Go<l, and of a partial or in- 

exorable deitv. 

% 

2. In reproliating the priestcraft 
which iiinkes religion the instninicnt, 
eillier id’ imblic oppression or pri¬ 
vate ciipidily. 

3. In maintaining the right of 
discussing freely all opinions. 

in the lirst of these jioirits, we 
have nothing to do with the stroke 
which we cmclude Is ^jiicd at the 
Calviidsts by the allusion to the par 
tiality of the Deity, except a com¬ 
plaint of the exceeding nnfainiess 
<if attributing this opinion Iu tiie 
majority of Christians. But we 
have long observed this method of 
proceeding in the Unitarian party, 
and notlimg better stiow's the weak¬ 
ness of their cause. They have a 


never-failing resource in the adop¬ 
tion of one or other of two methods 
of vilifying their opponents. The 
is the attributing to them opi¬ 
nions ^A'hich they never lielrl; and 
the next is the pul'tiiig on those 
opinions which they do hold a 
sense aiul coiistruotion which they 
wliollv dbcbiim. Mr. Fox has 
kiudly adopted both methods of 
argument. Of the tir^it we liave 
just given an instance, and the 
paragraph whicli contains it supplies 
us with an exarnpie of the seoond. 
Mr. Fox spe.iks in that puragrapli 
of the incNorabilily of liie Deitv, 
an expression by which it has long 
l>ecii the faiu y and ddii^ht of tlie 
Idiitariuu w nters to cast a sbir on 
the dncliinc of llie atonement. 
Their onU method of deducin.: the 
im)»l:icubiiii> of the Dcily from that 
doctrine is the introduction of a 
supposition of their own, that those 
who hold tins doctrine conceive 
that the sinner CfunW not have been 
released unless Christ had suffered 
in his^iiead Now every* ortiiodox 
writer of the (diurcU of Knirlaml 
ex|iress!y di^-lainis this notion ; 
ami il* Mr. Fox has any claim iVom 
Ins reading on these subjects tOrl>e- 
conic a wiiler on llicm, he knows 
they disclaim it. This proceeding, 
then, w'c presume, he will not dmiy 
is extremely unfair. But we hardly 
know' how to tind rmich I'aidt vvitli 
him for adopting the regular and es- 
tiblisl'.iMl practice of those in. whose 
school he has-been a disciple. 

Of tile second point of agreenient 
with Deists and dirterence with the 
majoi'iiy of Christians, W'e have only 
to say, that the tone and st>le of 
itatioid a pleasing jiicture of that 
Christian charity which ihinkelii no 
evil, and wdiicli the autlior assures 
ns it i.) Ids object to recommend in 
his sermons. The sentence itself is 
nil humble imitation of one written 
by the grca( head of the Unitarians, 
which W'e quote for the benefit of 

• We icfer Mr. Fex to Dr. Magee, Vol. 
I. Dus. XVil, 
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our readers. “ Interested priests 
and crafty statesineA will toiitiiiue 
ti» support a religious system whicli 
answeis their private un<l political 
purposes*/’ We hardly km#v how 
to assi|rn the palm of l>eiievolencu 
aud Chrisriati feeling (we use both 
these words in (Jaitarhin sense) 
between tliese j;ieat u\als. liut we 
cannot forbear to Iranserihe a IVw 
lines from Dr, Maijee t in a eoni- 
inent ou tlie words of Mr. Bel- 
siiam. 

“ In tlie manacrmnit of a rontniversy 
it may not, unlct'd, Ik* IkuI puiicy to rlirii^e 
liic advcisjiy with wiiatt'Vi'r .uis 

yon mean to revolt to y^nrself. Ti»»w, 
while the opposite party hc.us ail 
oJiiim, you possess yoursoif of all ll.e 
piufa. .So, nt it .seems to he with 

the Wiitei.sof Ml. Helsltiiofs w.i) o( lliiiik> 
ini'. A total want ut laiulonr aiul (*tia> 
rily is perpetii.illy atliiioited to all who 
cJefeiul the leeiitiHie of the narion.il reh- 
gioii ; while evf-iy piineiple 4*f hotii is 
grossly violaloil by tliosu who oppose it : 
and, at the .saiue t:nie that tlie ehaj;;e i f 
self Intel e.st is lieei} bestowed upon s leii 
as siippoi L the I:^staolishnieiit, if i> hoped 
that it will not be I'eiiieinlieieti ih.it iiiU'ie>t 
u «is otiici) c.jneeineii to acniine as to 
lelain : it is inodotly expected that no 
nu'iilion will he. made of the piiik* and 
lWv4)iir of p.U'dN ; and that no note wi.l 
he taken of tfie lescmlhi jealomy of llio«e 
tenijHiial advantagis whieii, as tie y fiitin 
tlie leading tiieine of aniin.oUeisioii, may 
not unieasonahly he piesiniied to be tito 
pi iiicipal gioitiul of iiostihty 

We conic next to the points in 
which, sKiys Mr. I'ox, “ gciiciiLlly 
^>peakill<i;, the tipiniiegi of Unitiii iaiis 
art; o|i|>(is('d to those both ot otlier 
Ciirisiians and Deists.” 

1. Ill asserting: tile iinportaiice of 
ffiiod work.s, lu their iinniediatc con¬ 
nexion witii our future destiny, 
whicti is duninished on the one 
hainl by a supposetl iiiditi'ereiice m 
the I>eily to the conduct oi Ins 
creatures, t'tc. aud on the otiier by 
the satisfaction of iaitli alone as 
essential to salvation. 

• BelsIiatiVs Review of Wilbei force, pp. 
S30. 2.i3. 

t Appendix^ Vol. II. Part ii. p. 371. 


2- In resting the hope of a firture 
existence ou the doctrine of the 
ri surrection, and not ou the orlho- 
<lox aud deistical nutluti of tlie iui- 
inortHlily of itie sonl. 

Tiic hrst*of these heads of dif¬ 
ference supplies another iustunce of 
tln> unfairness of which we have 
before coinphuaed. Mr. Fox knows 
just us well ns we that the whole 
of the t)Cthodox Church party assert 
tlu* iinpor.tuiice of good works in 
connection with our future dealiiiY». 

and that thes diAiiot substitute faith 

% 

alone for them im essential to salvo, 
tion. At ICiist, iTiie docs nut kinivv 
it, we .slioul'l be alad to know by 
wliiit nglit he set up as a writer on 
these bul>ject!‘. ilie second iiead 
pu//les IIS not a little. Mr, Fox 
here inf\)iiU3 us, th.it the L'liitaria.i 
rests the hope of a fiiUire existence 
on the doctrine of llie re.-iurreclion, 
not on the ortliudox (and dcl^'ieal)[ 
lioinm of the iiaaiurtallt v of the 

m 

sou'. No d\)ubt the ortiaidox be- 
lie\crt concedes the soul to be iru- 
jjKJihd ; yet, wiJii Mr. Fox’s leave, 
lu* does notUdiik a future cxi.’^Ujiciv 
oa liiat account certain. 

For fieehig (he soul alone,'’ Hay+ 
Ihsiiop Uiill§, ** dutii not (’(.iistiiiiie hu» 
iJMii iialuie, that Icing whicli we ea.l 
titan, if the body iilteiiy peri'*h(’4}, wmil i 
lein.iiu, (is it wi*ie, a.i )i<ih ui.ai, aiul 
destitute of a pait of hiiusiif. Aud, iii> 
deed, that he (should be by dispeii* 
satioii, and for a certain Inue, and for 
om'tain causes, is nut absurd; but that 
lie shonld continue so for ever seems rc* 
pugnaiit to t)iC Older of things estabiiKlK^d 
by divine wisdom. -In a woid, if man 
iiud not sinned, the union betwixt Ins 
.‘Void and bo<!y would have been uiiintcr- 
ruptfd and eonimual; that is, if lie lind 
never sinned, die should never have died: 
but by >in came death, which dissolved 
the luiion. Yet, by the grace of a new 
covenant in Chiist, that death becomes 
not, 'rpetual, and man receives x second 
pio.nisc of immortality. In Older to 
whicli, tl'ongii his boily rcinatii for a 
while under death, yet his soul still suh- 
sist*^, and his body loo shall, ni due time, 

\ Sec Limhorch, Tlieol. ('hristian. H. c. 32. 

§ Primitive Christianity, Vol. I. p. (>:l. 
Ikht. 1714, ' 
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be laised apiin, aud tl^en the breach 
luailc by bio btull be fully healed, and tlie 
uniou betweeu soul aud body shall never 
more be diSMilved.’^ 

We deprecate any discussions, 
after the fashion of ihe Hackney 
metaphysical notions, on the justice 
of these opinions; we merely state 
the orthodox doctrine on the sub¬ 
ject to shew, either how unfit INTr, 
Fox is to take these matters in 
hand, or how unfairly he cliooses 
to represent the opinions of his 
religious adversari\.a. We only 
wonder that these habits of mis¬ 
representation afe not u-linquished 
by his party, when they consider 
how very short lived the triumpli <4* 
luisrepresentation must lueessavily 
be, and how deplorably low it sinks 
tile cause of those who adopt it. 

We now come to the seirnoii it¬ 
self, and an exquisite ))r<nluctit>M 
it is. The main argument in it, as 
well as the prefalory doubts, w lndly 
rests on the false ami unftmiidcd 
.assumption, that Mr. Cariile was 
punished for being a Deist; and 
then we ha\e the usual routine of 
“ scepiicism heinir no eii.ne, for 
that there is, in some minds, a eoii- 
atitutional tendeney to it,” (p. •Jd.) 
aud “ Christianity does not retpiire 
the protection of the law tdliteis,” 
(p. 20.) \c. <S:c. cS:c. In tlie. saii.*! 
spirit we are told, (Pref. p. Hi.) that 
“ want of faith is expiated by the 
unbeliever, in this boasted land of 
liberty, and in the nineteenih cen¬ 
tury, by pains and penalties." Wc 
believe, alter all, that Mr. Fox was 
much ia the right to adopt this 
fallacy; witliout it his sermon wouUl 
hardly have seen the Jiglit; and it 
did just as well to fiourisii w ilii before 
the Unilariuii congregation in Ar- 
lillery-laiic as if it were true. But, 
at the ianie lime, when a preacher 
quits his pulpit, and appears before 
the bar of the public, it would be 
as w'eil to ascertain that the facts 
on which he founds his reasouiiigs 
are correct. We, therefore, take 
the liberty of asking Mr. Fox w here 
and when the uabclieter has been 


summoned to^expiato his w'ant of 
faitli; where and when Deism has 
been ehiirged as a erinie on any 
inau before a court of justice. He 
knowsn/tli.it he is wholly unable to 
bring forward imv thin 2 : in tlie iia- 
lure or semblance of a fact U> sup¬ 
port his assertion. ,He knows that 
an argniuentative and teiuperale 
attack on Christianitv would nt» 
more expose its aiitlior to the ani¬ 
madversion of the law' than a reply 
to fiiich an attack would. It is 
really absuni to argue the case 
afl(T the |>ositi\e denial of every 
tittle of Mr. Fox’s reasonings, bv 
the late publication of Mr. Lau¬ 
rence, in wliicli the rankest and 
grossest infuL-hty was set fortii l>y 
tliat writer, under protection t)t his 
character, us the apiioijited lecturer 
of a public corporate body, without 
incurring the sligjitebt censure frtnn 
any but critical juilgt s. 

It is almosr loo obvious to reqnin* 
st,iU*ment, that it is not enter¬ 
taining infidel uothms, nor pro¬ 
fessing them in a decent and de¬ 
corous in.inncr, which will ever 
draw down <in him who dors so ^lu^ 
vengeance id' the law, hut it is the 
addition of blispliciny !<» Deism,, it 
is the enlisting ail the evd |)assiinis 
c| thos'- whose cdutalion imlils 
them for cornhatiiig with tlieir 
enemy, on the side of the infidid ; 
in a word, it is the destroying the 
rehgio:i, and, in so doing, the mo¬ 
rality and the happiness of the 
lower orders, t»y teaching them to 
blaspheme and piofane tlie most 
sacred subjects, which will call 
down on the perpetrator of this 
atrocity (for so. in spite of Mr. 
Fox, we shall take the liberty of 
calling it) the pains and penalties 
of the olieuded law. 

It is absurd to say that the law 
over intends to protect Christianity ; 
and fully us absurd to infer any 
such intentiou from proccediiig.> 
like that against Cariile, as it would 
be to say that tlic law protects the 
decalogue, or acts in defence of 
morality^ w'hcre it sentences a felon 
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lo be harmed for or munler. 
I’hc law is n6t empowered to act 
in defence of reii^noti, and it has 
nevei^ any intention of doing &d. 
When it pimished Paine and Qarlile, 
it punished tlieiu, not i’or an ofTence 
against Cod, (it would not presume 
(o do so) but forgone of the blackest 
olfcuees against man—the determi¬ 
nation to root religion out of the 
hearts of the lower orders, not by 
argument, not by fair persuasion, 
hut by brutal blasphemy and pro- 
fjueuess against every tiling tlut is 
iiiobl holy, ami reverend, and awful. 
Mr. Fos, indeed, tells us, (p, 41.) 
(hat the only way to protect tiie 
ignorant is to ddi'usc instruction.” 
When the blessed period shall arrive 
ill which tlie igiuirunt are so ful.'v in- 
btructed, and so “ perfect without 
wa\eriiig" in their religion, as to he 
safe from the shafts of bliL^phemv, 
it will be lime enough lo diseon- 
liuuc the punishment of crimes 
which will then be no crimes, in 
Ihe.ir efl'ects at least, against society; 
liut w'c Uardl\ beiie\e that Ifalf a 
dozen men, besides Mr. Fox, bold 
tiie opinion that that period is at- 
leady arrive.d. He proves that it is 
so, IjY the following felicitous argu¬ 
ment. 

)>v l!ie toleration now allowed, the 
poor au* legally rccogni'^cd as jndee'' of 
llie Trinitarian eonliovri''y, the Kpi«en- 
pili.m controversy, the Annini.in conlio- 

vii'Kv, sent snrciv not luoio ahilitv 

• * • » 

reijnirtMt tor deriding on the pi iiits of 
Ijn- Deibtioal contioversy.” P. il. 

In other words, Mr. Fox's argu¬ 
ment rims thus: the allowed right 
of publishing, on s'dijects of the 
most nlistruse uatme, arguments 
winch are, and can be, addressed 
only lo the scholar, the metaphysi¬ 
cian, and the dWino, constitutes the 
poor at once judges of the dispute!! 

Having shown that Mr. Fox’s 
main argument—the innocence of 
holding deistical opinions—in no 
way bears on the question he pro¬ 
fesses to discuss—the propriety of 
Carlile’s conviction—we procc<-<l to 
make il few remarks on some de¬ 


tached opinions which occur in fbe 
'Course of the sermon. And,-first, 
we cannot but express our envy at 
the happy state of the I'liitarian 
party, as is dopielHl to us in 
the following sentence; am nft 
sCeplic,” says Mr. Fox, (p. 20.) ‘*as 
to the essentials of Christianity.” 
Nothing, we think, can be more 
charming than the (juiet and settled 
calm of opinion, the firm adherence 
to the truth existing among the 
Unitarians, when one of their 
preachers feels^t richt to declare 
from his pulpit* ^lal he is not a 
sceptic, and docs so, not lo clear 
liinisclf from any charge of scep¬ 
ticism preferred against him, but 
merely in exj>laming what he con¬ 
ceives the duties <d' ('hristians to¬ 
wards sceptics. Was the declara¬ 
tion necessary? Are we illiberal in 
imagining that he miglit feci it in- 
rnmbeiit on him to make it, lest 
his hearers might doubt, from the 
nature of the doctrine jircached to 
them, w'helher it proceeded from a 
Deist or an Unitarian? We know 
not what else could tempt tlie de¬ 
claration from the preacher; for, to 
our unpliilusophical and illiberal 
.notions, it seems passing strange 
that a piTSoii, appointed and paid 
lo jireaeli to men calling them¬ 
selves Christians, bIiouIiI feel it 
necessary to assifrc them, after 
ha\Hig executed his charge amongst 
them for a certain time, that he 
w'iis, Iwndjide, a ChrUtian, accord¬ 
ing to their notions; or, in other 
words, that be had not been palm¬ 
ing upon them tlic doctrines of 
tile intiilel instead of those luminous 
views of Christianity which they had 
appointed him to preach. But we 
jiass over this, and come to some 
of the excuses which Mr, Fox finds 
fortheDeists. Theiirst isfounaedon 
the corruptions of Christianity, and 
the immoral, and frequently cruel, 
conduct of Christians, (pp, 2C, 27.) 
To this it is replied, says Mr. Fox, 
W'hy does not the Deist appeal to 
the Bible, and take his notions of 
the religion he vilifies from the 
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hooks whivh contain its doctrines 
suid its precepts? The only reply 
to this plain 4|uestion which Mr, 
Tox can find, is that Chvisliuns are 
equally unjust to the religion of 
Wahoinel* and of Brahma, and judeo 
of them from the practice of iherr 
fnllovers, not fiom the books which 
contain a just account of them. 

No one certaiiilv can doubt the 
incalculable evil done to Christianity 
hv the evil conduct of its followers ; 
but with Mr. F(»x’s leave, the ob¬ 
jections of the have been, 

^'oinparabvelv spealtinc;, very little 
founded on that cronnd. The m<iFt 
iiaiiseons and disaustini: parts of 
Paine’s Ape of Reason certainly n- 
late wh(»lK' to the New Testaineitt it- 
self, aufl have no reference to the 
'v<rondtict of those, who profess the 
religion which it teaches. And we 
4 imdidly confess that we do not 
believe that any man, w ho thought on 
the subjext, could be shaken in liis 
iwlief of Christiatuty by the evil 
c*' ndnet of Christians, .tlioupli 
can readily imagine that tliis 
.shutllinp excuse mipht be invented 
bv those who were in searcli of one 
for their adoption of inlidel prin^* 
ciples. The same observation ap¬ 
plies exattiy to Mr. Fox’s next ex¬ 
cuse (p. ‘2H.) for the Deist, namely, 
the di\(Tsity .of ojrinions ainonp 
Cliiistians. We 'cannot n^ally be¬ 
lieve, as Mr. Fox docs, that a rea- 
»‘On:i!>Ie man wfuihl be induced *o 
reject Christianity, because (Uiris- 
tiauH think ilifl'crenfly of difibrenl 
points of their reliphm. As w'c 
said of tlm last ol>jection, a super- 
ticinl enquirer may possibly be de¬ 
luded by it, but the muinenl iJiat 
Jiis enquiry ceases to be superficial, 
the conclusion anti the premises 
will appear so wholly unconnected 
that he can be deluded uo longer. 

Mr. Fox, however, from the pas- 
«;ige which we are about to lay be- 


^ On the complacency of llie Unitari¬ 
ans to'the iMahoiiietan^, Kce Yaii Mildert'a 
ltt>ylc‘» Lfcuire, Vol. I, p. Magee, 

Vok I. p. 133. ootc. 


fore oiir readers, appears to think 
that this diversity of opinion is not 
so very unreasonable a ground for 
distrusting tJie truth of the whole 
systemc though w'e are wholly in 
tlie dark as to the arguments by 
whicli he su)>ports this opinion, 
inusinuch as after wasting a good 
dcfll of time, which might have been 
bettor bestowed in endeavouring to 
iinderslaml the passage in question, 
it really appears to ns as the finest 
specimen of the obscure tint has 
hitherto been pmduced by the study 
of Mr* Belsliutn's metuphybiLs. 

** Without going fjrtlirr into (lii< pait 
of the Mjhjrcf, T will only obseive IIm! 
the rcji'Ctsuii of (!hristMni(y may be thrown 
jnto a seiic!* of propo*iitions, every one of 
which iE> inaintaineil by ftonir Feet uf CltiI f- 
tiaiH; nml if en<‘ii lie not an 

evidence of mornl depravity, neither caii 
they be in tin; aggiegale, whieh will be 
only d Riiin of cyphers One t*hri«>tian 
affirms that the vScripinrcs tcacli the doc- 
tmie of the Tiinity, and anoMier that tiiat 
ductrme i:< falM*. 'I'ho combin.ition of 
the^e a^'^crtioiis is the rojeclion of the 
Sciipt(i*ies. Opposition tu all ('hnstiaii 
sects, in one particular, may tlms be ana- 
I)zed into agreement with each sect in 
some Ollier particular. Their several con¬ 
tributions make op the sum of infidelity.** 
1\ 2D. 

As far as wo can jX'iiefrafc through 
the “ dim and ]ierilous'’ ineniiiiig 
of this passage, its sctipo is as fol¬ 
lows. There is no guilt in Deism. 
I’his is (he thesis, 'fhe proof fol¬ 
lows. Frop. Opinions which it is 
not immoral hold separately, it 
is not iuiinorat to hold together. 
Cor. Now by general consent, there 
is nothing immoral in holding the 
opinions of any one sect of Chris¬ 
tians ; therefore, by these proposi¬ 
tions, there is nothing immoral in 
holding the opinions of any two. 
But some of these sects hold directly 
opposite opinions; hence there is 
nothing tnimorai in holding tw'o di¬ 
rectly opposite opinions at the same 
time. Now the holding two directly 
<liflereiit opinions on some subjects 
at the same time, as for instance, 
believing at once that the Scriptuxe# 

3 
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t*>ach the doctrine vf the Trinity, 
and do not teucli it, atnounis to a 
rejection of the Scriptures, lleism; 
therefore Deism is not iininopai. 
Q. £. D. There cannot he ft more 
pleasing view of the reasoiiableucsa 
of Deism than Mr. Fo\ has given 
us. It is the holding two directly 
opposite o])inioiis Uv the same time, 
believing that a tiling is iiru) is not; 
and in this view of it, we heartily 
coincide in Mr. Imix's opinion of iu 
total innocence; for it \vi»uld he 
hard to tax a niaduiaii witli niorul 
guilt, and we apprclien<l tint not 
inuiiY people out of Bedlam believe 
in (lie truth of two opinions, one of 
which directly denies the other. 

Having thus shewn how inan> ex¬ 
cuses the iiitidel lias for unbelief, 
Mr. Fox proceeds to enumerate the 
various instances of ill usage which 
the Deist meets with, and the obli¬ 
gations which the Deists have con¬ 
ferred on the world, and which 
entitle them to the good-will of all 
pious Christians. Their principal 
grievance, as we galiier frodi Mr. 
Fox, (p. 33.) is that Deists and 
Atheists are veuy often confounded. 
Is this coufiisioii of words comnioii 
anuirig the eiiligliteiied and pliiloso- 
phical Christians of Artillery-lane, 
tliat Mr. Fox notices it We can 
assiite him that though we fear wc 
must tax ourselves with some Imid 
tlionghts of the iniidels, we really, 
by the lielp of Ainsworth and Schre- 
velius, alwa\s contrixeil to make 
out the difference <jf Deist and 
Atheist. Our boyish recolicct’bns 
of the a prirativum stood us iu 
stead on that point, and we there¬ 
fore truat that Mr. Fox in his spirit 
of Chrisliaii charity, will absolve 
us, at least, from tliis serious 
charge. 

The obligation due from us Chris¬ 
tians to Deists, is that they save the 
huiiian inind from the dreary abyss 
of Atheism; for, says Mr. Fox, 

They have written ably and farribly on 
this anbject. They are more likely to 
succeed ill atayiue ttie Bow of scepticism 
towards this wretclicU termination than 
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t/se are, as their reasoning will be regarded 
with Ic-SH suspicion, and naiy propped ott 
priiu'ipivs lesa likely to be diaputed,” 
P. .i5. 

That Deists, for the sake of their 
charuclers, wlien professing their 
mfidelity, have inserted at the ^ame 
time a profess'ion of their belief to 
the oxi-iteiice of a God, is no doubt 
very true; of anv other modern 
writings against Atheism by tiie 
DeisU, we must profess otir total 
ignorance, amC therefore, desire 
not to partieijiate in Mr. Fox’s ex-* 
pressiou of ofibiTiitioii to them. 
We are g'li l to ob.^erve that even he 
admits lliat the Jiftiv of sccpticUni 
is towanls a perfect denial of the 
being of a God—though we really can¬ 
not see why the reasonings of infidels 
are likely to be regarded witli less sus¬ 
picion than tliose of the Christians. 
In the eyes of a man who has dis¬ 
carded all pnjudires^ we apprehend 
that there will he verv little distinc- 
tion between the man who has gone 
so far in the career of ahsurditv as 
to believe in a (iod at all, and him 
who has gone comparatively so few 
steps further as to add to thal belief 
a confidence iu the tratli of revela¬ 
tion. But, perhaps, Mr. Fox’s wc, 
may only apply to the Unitarian 
party, and it may easily be imagined 
that tliere might ^at ieusl he some 
doubt which would su('(',eed best 
ill reasoning wifii an Atiieist,—a 
Unitarian or a Deist. 

Mr, Fox proceet's, first to vindi¬ 
cate some of the deistical arguments, 
and then to justily their lauguage ; 
under the first head we. have of 
course the novel statements liut the 
early parts of tJie bo*>k of Genesis 
are not the work of Moses, and 
that the extirpation of the Cana in- 
ites is an embarrassing dithculty. 
“ For labouriug in this way,” says 
Mr. Fox, (p. 3G.) “ I will thank 
them.” We have no intentions of 
killing a dead man by entering on 
these subjects here. We have only 
brought them fonv'ard as 8])eciiuens 
of tlie method in which the Unita¬ 
rians, ns well Us Doi:»ls, treat the 
Y 
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Bible •. M'e pau to Mr, Fox's 
defence. 9fi the language of Deists 
on sacreA subjects, and in particu¬ 
lar of tlie language of Mr. Cavlile 
OB his trial. 

** Every epithet of reproach, contwnpt,, 
or ablwrrence/’ says Mr. Fox, “ applied 
en that occasion to tlie S'cnpriirei theni- 
ielves, has also been applied by lu'ot’esscd 
Chrtsiiaus to those who did'ered from them 
in the interpretation of that volame." 
1*. 38. nn^. 

We should be glad to know whether 
Mr. Fox thinks the*^cascs similar. 
We defend not t)i« use of intrinpe- 
rate and abusive language in theolo¬ 
gical contiovev.sy, but we really 
cannot s(^ that it is the same tiling 
to speak in reproachful (enns of an 
opponent in conlrovers\ and of tlie 
Word of (iod. For the one there 
is the excuse (a bad one, \ve readily 
confess) of irritated feelings, for the 
other we can frame no excuse what¬ 
ever. But Mr. I'ox asks why any 
interruption, indignation, or horror, 
should ha\e been caused by Mr. Car- 
lile's asserting that the Bible repre¬ 
sented God the Father as dining 
with Abraham, when one of our 
most illustrious critics (Lii>htfoot) 
thus expknns a passage in Genesis. 

Some three months after this, tlie 

three persons of the Trinity dir>e 

with Abrahurn.” If Mr. Fox asks 

% 

the <|ucstion in sober eaniest we can 
easily answer it. The casual irnid- 
vertenre of the most pious 
learned nran, aiid the blasphemous 
profaneness of a Carlile, may, cer¬ 
tainly, lead them to use the same 
expression; but the inadvertence 
which forms the excuse for the one, 
would be proudly rejected as a 
plea by the other. He uses from 
design and deliberation llie terms 
whichi if the other had foreseen tlieir 
effect, would liavc been objects of 
** indignation and horror" to him. 


* How tiiHfurmly this has been the prac- 
ttee of ttie UiiitariaDs of all timen, may be 
•era in FulleFs CKlTimatic and Soein. 
Systems. Lett. XI • cr Magee, Vol. I. 
p.l73. 


AVhen Mr. FoJt can find no other 
defence for them than their having 
been used once by a pious writer, 
he admits their guilt, and we itiust 
w'onderl^if, as we,said before, he is 
in sober earnest) that he can pos¬ 
sibly mistake the different degrees 
of guilt in inadverteivce and design ; 
and we must express our regret that 
he should so little feel the mischief 
and wickedness of such language, 
as to undertake the defence of it 
at all. • 

Mr. Fox concludes his sermon 
with pointing out what he conceives 
the best method of converting and 
counteracting Deists. 

** Christians,” says he, “ make your re- 
licion more defensit>lc ; not in itself, that 
cannot be, but as exhibited in your opi¬ 
nions and practices, lu ,yuur absurd 
creeds, in your rapacioua claims, in your 
unholy alliance with the atate, in your 
bigotry and persecution, in your tenacity 
of what is untenable, and in your want of 
practical couforimry with (he pure morality 
of Cliristianity, lies all the strength of 

dtistical unbelief.” 

♦» 

Tills tirade against the Church is 
a charmmg conclusion to a sermon 
on Christian charity^ and at any 
rate tends to show which way the 
auihor's sympathies are directed. 
The assertion wdiich it contains de¬ 
serves consideration. The reduc¬ 
tion of Christiaiiilv to Uiiitarianism 

_ V 

would, in Mr. Fox’s opinion, bring 
over the Deists. They would 
readily embrace the puritied religion. 
\N lu’U we consider the general cha¬ 
racter of iiib(Jel», and tlie motives 
wliich iu nine cases out of ten lead 
to intidclity, we are much disposed 
to agree in Mr. Fox^s assertion. 
The new form of Christianity, while 
it promises as much, requires far 
less. Its morality is of a lower 
standard ; its faith little better than 
a non-entity. But it might be well 
for Mr. Fox. in relation to-this as¬ 
sertion, to weigh seriously Andrew 
Fuller s concluding remark : 

If irreligUMU tn«n be the first, and le* 
rioof CbrUtUnA the hut wbo embraoe the 
bocinian system, it is easy to perceive that 
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th* wegna wfaiek lead ,to it are not, u 
iU abettor* would pemiade you, an open¬ 
ness to conviction, or a free and impartial 
enquiry after truth, but a heart secretly 
diiaftected to the true character *anJ 
government of God, and dissatifted with 
the Gospel way of MlvatiotL** 


A Charge delivered to the Rtterend 
the Clergy oj the Archdeaconry 
of Bath^ in 1819. By Josiah 
Thomas, A,M^ Archdeacon of 
Bath. Rivingtuns, 1819. 

The pages of this Miscellany, few 
as they have been, have furnished 
ample specimens of tliversily of opi¬ 
nion on the subject of Unity and 
Schism. Witlionl a<lvcrting to |)er- 
s(Mis wJio maintain erroneous doc. 
trines, to the Papist ulio worships 
saints and crucifixes, to tlic Socinian 
who rejects the great mystery of 
godliness, to the Quaker who dis- 
cards the sacraments, or to the Anti- 
uomian who is not subject to the 
law, immense numbers profess thcui- 
seives satisbed with the doctrine of 
the Church of England, while they 
disparage and dislike its discipline. 
Thfre arc not only Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians, High Church¬ 
men and Low Cliurchinei), Metho¬ 
dists, Nonconformist, and Indepen¬ 
dents, but there are thousands wli« 
seem to be all and each of these : who 
with equal readiness, complacency, 
and edification, frequent the church, 
the chapel, the conventicle, and the 
camp. And even among the class 
w'lio avoid and condemn such con¬ 
duct, a large proportion are in- 
duenced rather by a determination 
to tread in the steps of their fore- 
fatliers, by a dislike to dissenters, 
or by a political and secular attach¬ 
ment to the church, than by a strict 
sense of duty. If we wish to learn 
why this state of things is not amend¬ 
ed, we must endeavour in the first 
place to determine whence it pro¬ 
ceeds. 

That the Papist and tlie Protes¬ 
tant should have a separate worship 


can surprise no one, who has the 
most superficial acquaintance with 
their tenets. And that the Socinian 
and the Triuiturian should do like¬ 
wise is perfectly natural and intel¬ 
ligible. But the great body of Eng- 
bsli dissenters stand in a very dif¬ 
ferent relation to the fold which they 
have forsaken. The separation can by 
no means be considered unavoidable; 
and attempts at reconciliation though 
uot likely to succeed, may entered 
upon with propriety at any time- 
Those who pj;»iifess their assent to 
the doctrinal aaiicles of the church, 
though they hii\e*coiulcmucd and 
forsaken its coniimiiiion, those who 
are united to it and have been 
ordained in it and vet admit the va- 
iidity of the di.sseiit<r's plea, and 
tiiose, LisUy, who allow no distinc¬ 
tion between ibiferent classes of 
seceders, but include them all under 
the h(‘avY gmlt of schism ; these 
clusses much ;is tliry are at variance 
upon one important subject, have 
still enough in common to render 
union desirable and possible. 

The origin i)f liu’ present state of 
tlic public mind upon ipiestions of 
chnreh i.ov<‘inim nl, h.is not been 
sufficieiitlv at cn h<t to. Some iin- 
portaiit items in tlic .'ccount hare 
beeu dnly eiinmeuiled ; but others 
at ttie same time Imve been omitted, 
and the balance is seldom fmrly 
struck. While one ]>‘irty attribute 
t]ie whole, if not the greater purl of 
the mischief to a delicieucy in the 
cateehism, and the piildie instruc¬ 
tion of the people, to a spirit of re¬ 
ligious iiidiflerenee, and un undue 
love of iiidependci'ec, the dissenters 
with equal perUiia%ity maintain, that 
their incrcaserl strength has pro¬ 
ceeded solely from tlie increasing 
liberality of the age, from the actual 
and evident inefficienev bf the 
established forms of church go¬ 
vernment, add from the slow but 
certain iiifiiience of reason and 
truth. Neither party has considered 
the circumstances by which the se¬ 
paration was produced ; neither 
party has admitted that the causes 
Y 2 
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asslpied by its opponent have really 
contrihirtra to widen and perpetuate 
the breach. 

It is customary to identify the 
preat body of the orthodox dissen¬ 
ters, with the piH'itans under Eliza¬ 
beth, James, and Cluirles; and tha*!, 
the princip e^ of both are in many 
respects ttio saiv.e is an obvious and 
uncontrovorted truth. Hul if it he 
naked from what, precise '<vra the 
sclkisni Jook its date, then* can be 
no dilHcultv in livuiLr upon the vear 
iOdl, when a rcfus.i^Jo comply vOli 
the Act of Unihu u'^y produce<l the 
rjectiou of'iitOO'n iui'*tfi> from tlieir 
li\iuu's, and laid the rceiilur tounda- 
tion of the prolc4aut non confor¬ 
mists. The first <[iu'sfion tlu'ii lo 
be distu-aed is, wliv did this e\i'nl 
take jdace, and the aeetuul why 
li;:s it contnniefi to itpcriUc so Ion;' 
iiiid so injunoesly. 

It seems iiKre»Iiide (hat schisin 

should at any ttua* ha\e l)een de- 

% 

fcndeii by disprissioiiuU* aiul con¬ 
scientious men, had tiie pretenaions 
of cluircli-'^'overiiors ne\*‘r been c ar¬ 
ried too far, or liad tlieir p;ovei ament 
been always etfectoid lo the pur¬ 
poses for which it was designed. 
But when poperv had incubated the 
doctrines of persecution, and at tiie 
same time set an example of dis- 
firacefui misrule, it was to be ex¬ 
pected from niarfs general passion 
for extremes, that the ciaims of re¬ 
ligious unity woulti he'Mcsfiised as 
superstitious, aiui the aposttdical 
ibrm of jurisdiction di^cluiined as 
injurious. The reformation found 
England full of ignorance, and error 
on the part of the peoj)le: and full 
of coFiUplion aid neglect on the 
part of their teacher^. If the steps 
that were taken to cleanse the 
Church of inese stains, had been 
taken with tinaiiioiitv and concord, 
the event would have been little less 
than miraculous. For the disputes 
between the Reformers were the 
^rdinary result of fermentation and 
Utai) 2 !e. In some countries thev were 

• • a * 

iiupported by the temporal power, 
and the liierart:ky was retained; in 


bthers they atcufr^ed nt the same 
time for civil and religious liberty, 
and were unable rather than unwill- 
to preserve their ancient forms. 
The dUputes in the Church of Eng¬ 
land, from wh" lever cause they 
sprung, w'ere supplied with fuel, and 
kept;dive by foreign/lissensioii; and 
as none of tlie Homish errors were 
eradicated with more difficulty than 
those which sanctioned the persecu¬ 
tion of heretics, every protestant 
churcli conct‘i^ed itself entitled to 
the obedience of all who dw elt w ithiii 
its t«Tritorv, and at hlierlv to enforce 
its claims bv the secular arm. This 
SNstem wus rir>t turned against its 
oiInitial inventors, luit a nioditica- 
titui of it was su[>se<|ueti1lv used m 
other disputes. It wa.s agreed upon 
uirininioiislv, that pains, and penal¬ 
ties were tiie proper arguments for' 
the Mip])ort of truth ; niut it seemed 
a matter of course that wlioever 
was iippcrinost shoidd tyrannise, 
and whoe\er wa.s undermost should 
sutler. Having learned that Home 
was Anti-Christ and was to l»c de¬ 
stroyed for lier abominations, it waa 
only requisite to believe that other 
errots were as deadly as heis, and 
the projiriety <»f similar treatment 
was casilv inferred. And when it 
was discovered that such practices 
were forbidd* n in the Gospel, and 
tiie great and good on botli sides 
wore readv lo renounce lliem, thev 
were still cherished by the active, 
the violent, and the popular, whose 
indueiice u])on public iiiensuns is 
generally supreine. 

Such w '08 the state of the public 
mind at the time of the restoration 
of King Charles: and after a consi¬ 
derable delax, and mueh inetfectual 
negotiation, the Act of Uniformity 
ejected those ministers who refused 
to declare their asnent and consent 
to the Liturgy, articles and disci¬ 
pline of the Church of England. 
Now, wliafever mav be thought of 
the Tuanner in w'hrcli this statute was 
executed, whether the lime allowed 
to the clergy to decide upon their 
conduct was or was not sufficient, 
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whether the promise contained in 
the Kind's declaration from Breda 
waa or was not compromised by tliese 
proceedings, no doubt can be enter¬ 
tained about the absolute luncessity 
of putting an end to the practices 
which then prevailed. Until this 
step was taken^ the Church could 
not be said to be established through 
the land; and a <iobr was left open 
at which every species of heresy 
might enter. Those only who ap¬ 
prove of the present state ot religion 
III the IJniled Stales of America, or 
who do not laiiiciit the recent Socinian 
encroachments upon the old Presby¬ 
terian dissenters, have any right to 
denounce the Act ol Uniformity. 
While divine worsiiip was regulated 
by the capriee ot the teacher, and 
was comliictcd in diHcrenl manners 
at the same elmrch and on the same 
day, it was peifectly nugatory to 
contend that the doctiincs did not 
ditfer, because they might do so at 
any moment that ti»e incumbent or 
lecturer pleaded. Nor was it sut- 
iicient, considering the luurdier of 
the purilaiiical clergy, to say that 

the ecclesiastical courts were open, 
and that irregularities Uiight be pu¬ 
nished, wlierever they were detected. 
This plan had been tried before un- 
<ier mon* favourable circuinstauccs, 
and bail ctmiributed in no slight 
degree to the troubles that were 
past. To have had recourse again 
to the same expcdieut would have 
exposed the Bishops to an undue 
share ot olilotjuy and^ill will, would 
have left open some puritanical dio¬ 
cese in which the poison might ha\e 
lurked and rankh tl. and on the whole 
would have proiluced a greater de¬ 
gree of iiritation. 

Allowing then, as we are inclined 
to do, that llie cleriiy .sliould have 
been allowed more time to make up 
their minds, and that a decent pro¬ 
vision should have been allotted to 
the conscientious men who felt them¬ 
selves compellctl to resign their cures, 
what necessity did there exist lor 
any resignation whatsoe\ er ? Baxter 
and his colleagues, ut the Savoy 


conference, were unabk to brinjf 
forward a single reason foa such 
conduct. They found fault with 
various unimportant particulars, and 
they proposed a new liturgy; of 
which the principal merit must have 
been that it was their .own. But 
tliey neither sliew'ed nor atterapti^d 
to shew that the Church was cor¬ 
rupt, or that there was a sutheient 
excuse for abaiuloiiing its comuiHi- 
nion. • 

On this subject we shall avail 
ourselves of aZ-recent discourse by 
.an autlufr who e^nnot be suspected 
of an undue iUtatniment to high- 
church principles. 

“ If, tliereforo, any churrii—I now ^pcak 
generally—be e>trtl>li''lieU on tlie fonnda- 
tion of the Apo'.tlos ami Prophets, Jesus 
Chn-st himneif hnn" the chiefcomer-stoae; 
if It provide, so far a' human prudence 
can, for a succession of faithful men to in¬ 
culcate the great mystery of godliness on 
the people; if it duly^adminisler the sa¬ 
craments of Christ’s infititiitiou ; if it pro¬ 
pound scriptural articles of faith, and af¬ 
ford devotional formularies of public wor¬ 
ship ; it is no solitl objection against such 
a church, to state, tliai a larger effusion of 
the Holy Spirit has icsted on it at one pe¬ 
riod than at another; that some thincs are 
found in it, and especially as to the actual 
administration of its ministers, which every 
sincere friend of it laments, and labours to 
icmove; that languor and a secular spirit 
are at times too generally appaient; that 
iii'jtances of cironeoiis oi even heretical 
instruction may be detected; or that local 
inconveniences arise from the particular 
rffects of Its general arrangements:—tlieae 
are points which no alteration of an eccle¬ 
siastical platform can wholly amend. To 
advance these objections is only to say, 
that the church in question is not a perfect 
one. Before tiie members of such a church 
can consbtently withdraw from its commu¬ 
nion, a case must be shewn, something like 
to that of onr Reformers when lliey came 
out from the Cliurcli of Rome^that her 
doctrines and ceremonies, once ppre and 
edifying, have becopm decidedly imscrip- 
tural and idolatrous; that she lias altered 
the articles ami formularies of her faitli, 
corrupted tlic tniths of her first founders, 
and brouglit in doctrines which sap and 
overthrow, directly or by consequence, 
some of the first principles of Christianity; 
whilst a claim of infallibility is set up, all 
attempts at rtfoimation indignantly spurn- 
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thone who wonhl retnra to hor own 
original tenela per»eciited and silenced. 

Tiit this U done, eacli individual 
€!hfi8tian seems to me to be in conscience 
obliged to submit, in matters on which the 
Scrip'tiires have no where decided, t»- siidi 
a dmrcli as 1 have been describing, ft is 
not for him. to contemplate abstiactedl^jr 
bis DHtnral riglits, to speculate on every 
possible inipruvenicnt of ecclesiastical oi- 
der, to allege minute or accidental defects 
c rebuses, to consider himself as desit^nated 
to invent a new and move pure order of 
discipline, and to art independently of his 
relation to others, and the actual circum¬ 
stances with whirh he unrounded. In¬ 
terminable confusion U'jst arise from such 
a conduct: a niait inight almost as well 
act thus as to his subjection to civil au¬ 
thority. All society, w’liether civil or 
religions, implies a partial sacrifice of 
Aor natoial liberty foi the common be¬ 
nefit. 

** Nay, 1 may, peihaps, he thought bold 
in wlmt I Mate; hut I will not scruple to 
avow frankly my own opinion, that, before 
an individual proceeds unwarrantably to 
distuib the unity of cimrch by scpaiatiou 
and division, he should be prepared to 
reply to these two questions—/e ready 
to suheert altogether the existing' es/a- 
hlithnunt of churck’jtolity? And, Has he 
m fair pro6o/n7ffy of substituting for it 
smother decistvehj better? Because the 
subversion of any church would inevitably 
follow, if each individual were to act after 
bis example, which, so far as he is con¬ 
cerned, lie authorizes and encourages; and 
because., if nothing greatly siij'crior is, in a 
£tir prospect of human events, to succeed, 
all the guilt of distuthing without amend¬ 
ing, of exciting confiLMon with no adequate 
countervailing advantage, will lie at his 
door.” Wilson*s Sermon before the Prayer 
Jiook and Homily iSbriVty, p. 35. 

We have Belect.ed this perspicuous 
statement, not only on account of 
its own intrinsic merit, but because 
it leads us to reflect upon a very cu¬ 
rious fact. Of ihose who now main¬ 
tain the doctrinal opinions which 
are coBimou, more or less, to the 
ancieni* puritans and modern calvin¬ 
ists, by far the beat informed and 
iBOSt respectable portion do not ob¬ 
ject to the liturgy or discipline of the 
Church ; but consider themselves 
more faithful to the original doctrine 
than the majority of their clerical 
brethren. The non-conformists, it 
is trpe^ are of a diffcrciit opinion; 


but then they are pledged to non^ 
Qonformity just as much as Baxter 
was to tlie Directory for public wor* 
ship put forth by the Long Parlia¬ 
ment. q The inference which the cir¬ 
cumstance will fairly warrant, though 
we must take some other opportunity 
of deducing it at lerigth, is that the 
scruples against the liturgy might 
have been overcome if they had not 
been supported by other erroueoua 
notions. Such notions have pre¬ 
vailed from that time to the p^e^ent, 
and contribute to unsettle the pre¬ 
sent members of the Church, as well 
as to prevent that return to it w hicii 
is so much to be desired. 

We have already observed that 
about the time of the Restoration, 
the mild and gentle spirit of the 
Ciospel was beginning to gain ground. 
Both sides had sufl'ered; and had 
discovered by experience tliat per¬ 
secution was inefl'ectual ami unjust: 
it was to be hoped therefore that it 
would subside and leave toleration 
and unity behind it; it was to be 
expeeved that it would vanish sud¬ 
denly, and be succeeded by indif¬ 
ference. The latter unfortunately 
happened. Many were ready to de¬ 
mand and to practise forbearance 
without being acquainted with its 
principle, its iiiiiit.*), or its conse¬ 
quences. The greater leisure ami 
cooler heads <»f subsequent writers 
have pointed out a satisfactory dis¬ 
tinction between the right to lolerar 
tion ; and the right to chureli-coin- 
niunion. The former is the birth¬ 
right of the whole human race, ami 
they are not answerable for its abuse 
to any earthly tribunal. The latter 
can only be claimed upon ceriaiii 
conditions, of which some were iin** 
posed by the founder of the Church, 
and are immutable; while others 
bave originated with the Church it-s 
seif, and may be dispensed with by 
the same authority. A society with¬ 
out this power would be an extraor¬ 
dinary phenomenon, and unless pro¬ 
tected siipematurally iiiustsooii come 
to an end. The original conditions 
may always be evaded and explained 
away ; and fresh restrictions are nc- 
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cessary from time to. time to coun¬ 
teract or ueutralisc the fraud. 

It is singular that so great a man 
as Jeremy Taylor should hare over¬ 
looked tlii? necessity. In his Liberty 
of Fropliecying be confounds a right 
to toleration with a right to church- 
communion, from one end of the 
treatise to the other. For the for¬ 
mer he contends with his usual elo¬ 
quence and success; and while he 
vindicates the just rights and privi¬ 
leges of conscience, he points out 
the impropriety of abusing; tiiem. 
But he also expresses his disappro¬ 
bation of articles, and confessions of 
faith, and contends that the Apostle's 
Creed should be the only summary 
of our belief. As the modern sup¬ 
porters of religious liberty would re¬ 
quire much more extensive conces¬ 
sions, and might plausibly contend, 
upon Bishop Taylor's own grounds, 
that the Apostles' creed must be re¬ 
jected along with the rest, it is to he 
regretted that such doctrine ever had 
tile sanction of such authority. But 
it cannot be thought surprising', that 
while Bishop Taylor maintained this 
opinion, the puritans should advance 
a step furlber into error, and not 
only^eoutend tliat it was proper to 
make his concessions, but thatit wus 
impniper, illegal, and unchristian to 
withhold them, 'liiis, if we are not 
mistaken, was Baxter's view of the 
question ; and from the influence 
which he exerted over the dissenting 
congregation, it is probable that they 
adopted it in whole or,iii part. And 
thus the prcsbyteriaiis, who had car¬ 
ried their notions of Unity and of 
Schism as high, if not higher, than 
Laud himself, were induced to 
embrace a latitudinurian principle, 
which, .with different degrees of 
strictness, and with different degrees 
of mischief, has adhered to their 
congregations from that time to this. 

The origin then of the great schism 
in the Church of England is traced 
to a refusal to conform to the cere¬ 
monies and to the liturgy ; and this 
refusal though it might perhaps have 
been avoided by greater moderation 


on the part of goverament, was not 
founded on any sutiicient <*bjaclioii. 
It remains to enquire how it hap* 
pened that itiis dissent did uot die 
away with tlie circumstaixes which 
iiad called it into actum, and bow 
ah unreasonable and un enibleob- 
jectiou has l>een able, ior so many 
years, to ieparate thouranls fmm 
the Cliurch, and still lu Ids up its 
head w'ith con^ider^ition vn l credit. 
The first, we fear, must attri¬ 
buted, in a very groat degree, to 
the imprudent i/itd iin)ustifiable con¬ 
duct observed tv aitls the ejected 
ministers. It is no! possible, even 
at ibis time, to read the hi-^tory of 
their siifierings, without a liniring 
their constancy and ooiunii.seratnig 
their pain. flow much stronger 
must have been the effect that wa.s 
produced upon an eye-witness, es¬ 
pecially if he hajipeiied to entertain 
a respect for their characters, or 
had looked up to "them as lawful 
dispensers of the word and sacra, 
ment. The persecution to which 
they were exposed, acting on zeal¬ 
ous and enthusiastic tempers, is 
alone sufiicieiit to account fur their 
obslinale adherence to an error 
which was cheriNlied in proportion 
to the price at which it had been in¬ 
dulged. 

If it be said that tins explanation 
only accounts for*the coniinuance 
of the schism during the continu¬ 
ance of the perseculioii; we answer, 
in the first place, that is not cor¬ 
rect ; because the hahit of iion- 
coiiforinity, of endurance, and of 
separation being once protluced, 
would not cease witli the cause that 
called it forth, but would generally 
last as long as the sufferer's life, lu 
the second place, we admit that the 
treatment experienced by the fathers 
of the schism, is not sufficient to 
account for the continuance of the 
non-conformist party, much less the 
rank which it has ever since held in 
public estimation, nor for the deep 
and uncured w^ound which it has in- 
tentionaliy or unintentionally inflict¬ 
ed ou the Church, Because the 
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Revolution, and the scenes that pre¬ 
ceded* and followed it,, held out a 
glorious opportunity for resetUing 
and composing the religious con¬ 
cerns of the nation. And the va¬ 
rious concurring causes which pre¬ 
vented this consummation will forih 
an interesting and instructive chap¬ 
ter in tlie history of our Church, 
whenever such a work shall be taken 
in hand. A hasty enumeration of 
a portion of them is all that our 
limits will allow. 

The alarm that wafe excited by the 
popery of king J;unes, and by his 
^ attempts to procure its re-establish¬ 
ment, gave the whole Protestant 
body a common interest and a com¬ 
mon danger, and if these had pre¬ 
vailed long enougli they might have 
brought about a reconciliation. As 
it was, every attempt to con.^iose 
the difference failed, and the causes 
of this gricv<»us disappointment and 
miscarriage arc to be found, as is 
-usually the case, in the misconduct 
of both jiarlies, and iu several un¬ 
toward events wliich depended upon 
neither. A powerful, if not a nu¬ 
merous body of cbiirclimen w^eie 
eager for the union, but tiiia ciicimi- 
stance, which appealed an earnest 
of certain success, served only to 
hasten and aggravate the quaiTei. 
The leaders of J^hU body were Tii- 
lotson and hurnet, and they enjoyed 
llie avowed encouragement and jm- 
froiiage of King Williaru and Quet-ii 
Mary, Tliese, were great advan¬ 
tages; and if projieily improved, 
must either ha\e insured a triumph, 
or have thiowii tlie eiiliie discredit 
of continuing the schism upon those 
who hud abandoned the Ctiurch. But 
unforttjnatcly the ino<leratirig leaders 
forgtit that it was their diitv to per¬ 
suade rather than t<» dictate, nnd by 
the omission they widened instead 
of closing the breach. The high- 
churchmen were jealous of their 
proceedings, upon several accounts. 
The ncw'Iy-cstablished government 
had overturned episcopacy iir Scot¬ 
land from motives of political con¬ 
venience, and it did not ajipeur that 


this step had been bpposetl by the 
Bishops who were in favour at 
Court. The coinniissioners ap¬ 
pointed by King William to revise 
the iitif/gy and canons, recotiiineiid- 
ed alterations which w'cre very un¬ 
palatable on the one hand, and 
which,'according t« every appear¬ 
ance, w'ould have been unsatisfac¬ 
tory on the other. The Dissenters 
were to be relieved from tlie croas 
in bcijitlsin, from kneeling at the 
Lonfs Supper, and from the use of 
godfathers and godmothers, when¬ 
ever they chose to demand the in¬ 
dulgence. The surplice was to be 
used or omitted at the pleasure of 
the Bishop, and a noii-confcfrmist 
minister gttiiig over to the Church 
was not to be ordained after the 
common manner, but oonditionally, 
as infants are directed to be bap¬ 
tized, when their previous baptism 
is uncertain. If these concessions 
would have been doenied sutticieiit, 
the non-conformists had indeed a 
sleutier excuse for their schism: 
while” if the low church party 
thought that more could not be 
granted with safety, it was injudici¬ 
ous to run the risque of offending 
their lirothren for the sake <»f such 
iiniinfiortaiit attemtioiis. All alte- 
ratioiis, as it was well known, were 
cli.diki.Mt by the majority of the 
clerg) ; ami they perceived, or 
thought (hey perceived, on the part 
of tile leading commissioners, a< 
inucii love of innovation ns desire of 
jieate. One proof of this is singular, 
and luav certniiilv sutfico to shew' that 
tluM-e w as no Bujier^ttitious attach- 
inentto llie bivok of Coinmoii Biayer, 

• n llie part <if those who forwardeTl 
the chaime. “ The CvHevts. throvsh- 
out (he whole course of the year were 
revised^ most of them made antv\ 
and rendered more suitable to the 
Kpisths and Gospels of the day** 
And tlioiigh Bishops Patrick and 
Burnet were the authors of this al¬ 
teration, and it was forwarded* and 
assisted by TillotsoW himself, few 
persons can be now found who are 
jirepurcd lo deny that it was an 
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uniieccsterj «nd an, anauthorized 
chaiij^e, and afforded no slight iudi- 
CHtion of an appetite for novelty. 
At aH events, however, great db- 
pleasure whs excited by th<| pro¬ 
posal ; it was rejccled in convoca¬ 
tion by an overwhelming majority, 
and instead of giyoing fresh strength 
by the return of those who had 
strayed, the Church of England 
was weakeneti by an internal divj. 
sioii, which lasted for half a cen¬ 
tury. The friends of the house of 
Stuart naturally and easily availed 
themselves of the separation thus 
produced between King \Villiain 
and the Church; the non Jurors 
were represented as the only faitli- 
ful pastors, Tiliotson and his friends 
were denimncod as Lalitudinariaus 
and Socinians; and hi^ untimeiv 
death, while it put a stop to the. )daa 
which he pursued, ami wliich hi-^ vir¬ 
tue, talents, and moderation might 
liave C(»nipleted, was unable tt> check 
the mischief of which he liad been 
an unintentional cause. Many of the 
clergy cinburked in a long, am^ fac¬ 
tious, and often treasonable, oppo¬ 
sition to the established aulhoiities, 
and wore thus cuufouuded and mixed 
with their nalural opponents, the 
Papists ; the Dissenlei's uere tliroun 
into the anus of the Court, and ren¬ 
dered little less tliau the piliais of 
the throne and constitution; the 
high-churchmen, provokeii by a vi¬ 
rulent and protracted controversy, 
to overlook the just claims of toler- 
ation and conscience,^put forward 
what Warbuiton calks their slavish 
tenets; and these wove only a part 
of the melancholy and calamitous 
effects of iiij ill-judged and prema¬ 
ture attempt at reconcitialion. 

It is said that Archbisliop Ten- 
nisoti possessed the original draft of 
the prtiposed alteratioua in tlie li¬ 
turgy, and that he was always cauti¬ 
ous of trusirtig them out of his own 
keeping, alleging that if they came 
to be public ihry would give no sa¬ 
tisfaction to either side; but he 
rather a handle for mutual reproacli,i 
9S one side would upbraid their 
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brethren for having given up ao 

much, while the other would jpstify 

their non-conformitv because those 

« 

concessions were too little; or Aoic- 
frer not yet passed into a law* 
The truth and importuiice of this 
I'tmiark, and especially of the con¬ 
cluding words entitle it to serious 
attention. The i}on-couforniis4.s were 
able to plead in their excuse, fi^st 
that the king's commission had ex¬ 
pressly admitted that “ there was not 
sutticient provision made for the re¬ 
moving of scandalous ministers, and 
fur the reforminy^of manners both 
ill ministers and peAple/’ and se¬ 
condly that the eminent men who 
wore entrusted with the revision of 
the lituriiY and caJton law w'ere of 
opinion that many concessions might 
be made, and many errors or abuses 
aincmled. This pica would natu¬ 
rally iiave great weight; and it was 
uot allowed to fall to the ground. 
For Bishop lioadU^ went much 
farther than the commissioners had 
ventured ; he maintained that the 
Church was tvrannical and uncliris- 
tiaii; and pushed the claims of the 
iion-cmil’ormihls far beyond the 
principles of those who originated 
the scliisni. Thus, for a long period 
of years, the Dissenters could ap¬ 
peal, in their own dcd’ence, to the 
tesliiiiony of distinguished members 
of tlie Church ; aiuf i»y those means 
they both were fortilied in their pre- 
coyceixed opinions, and enabled to 
cany on the coutrovciby with greater 
slievv of reason. I hcy' availed them-* 
selves, with much skill, of the errors of 
high-churcli writers ; and fell veatiily 
into the mistake, by xvhich the right 
to toleration, and to commiinioDf 
were repicsenfed ns synonymous* 
Tiic characters and talents of their 
leaders were made to produce their 
full etlect; and even the esteem 
generally felt for foreign anli-epis- 
co})ahans was pressed, witiiout 
scruple into the seivice of English 
aep.ir-itists. Every occasional ne¬ 
glect upon the part of the regular 
clergy, and tlie loo notorious and 
general abuse of private agd public 
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patron^e were tamed, with iess un- 
fairness, to the same purpose. And 
even the increase of infideiity, which 
had been coevul with schism, and 
now draws itsi stioii|-;eat ar»iiiiieut 
.from heresy, and dissensiou, was 
attributed to tiie weakness and iuet- 
ficiency of the estabUslimcut. To 
ojrown tbe whole, and render the 
wotiTid utterly incurable, the 8oci- 
uiatis and seini-Deists ari'a\e(l them- 
selves ip the Presbyterian f»arb, were 
admitted iu many places to associate 
with t)ie orijiiikal l)i^sente^5, uml in 
some actually cunjrivcd to supj)laut 
and eradicate 'dieiii; while iti all 
•hey were hailetl as allies in that pait 
of the common tjuarrel, of which 
. the specious watchword was religious 
liberty. 

1 hese causes nppenr to ns tjuife 
sufficient to acconnl i’or the goodly 
superstructure which non-cop-lor- 
initv ultimately ertctet^ upon the 
most insutiicienr,'^ and unsetiplural 
foundation. The Churcii was di- 
Tided, and played its acUersar^'s 
game ; partly by Jaeobitism and 
high persecuting priuci|)le»', partly 
by ill-advised and fruitless com es- 
•ions. 'J'he Dissenters, <m the other 
hand, flouri^lied by imton, by mi¬ 
nisterial ami royal patronage, and by 
the cricrease and the ^lba^c of tiie 
spirit of toleration. Their tiostiiilN, 
by degrees, boc‘<tme more and more 
inveterate, till the teiufer conscience, 
which hod -stumbled ut the surph(;e, 
and the cross in baplisni, made 
common catue with the libellous 
tothors of liw» Imlependent VMiig. 

The frnils reaped by the Church 
from this field of coniusion, were 
that the Coovociilion wa-» silenced, 
aad the Conventicle thrown open; 
Aat lalitudinarian priiu iples becaia ‘ 
familiar even to those by whom tliey 
were rejected; and that to preacli 
the^. necessity of adlMU'ing to the 
communion of the Church, or to 
denounce the scliisniatic as u s.nner, 
was considered lantamoimt to a de¬ 
claration of hostility to tlie house of 
Hanover. It was from the latter 
pCitlMibljr a practice originated^ 


which is now o^n the decline; ami*of 
which wc hope soon to witness the 
general rejection; viz. that of sel¬ 
dom) preucliiiig upon the naturd und 
constit^tuui of thcCiiurch to any but 
a clerical congregation. That the 
cleigy, even at the present moment, 
require instruction upon this head, is 
too iKktoi'ious 1o be denied. And 
then foic the Arciuleacon of Bath, 
and those wlio have preceded or shall 
follow him ill discussing tlie*i|ues- 
tioii of schism iu visitaliou charges 
and sermons, qre entitled to the 
thanks of the whole bodv of the 
Church. But while the higher or- 
ylers are so much infected with reli¬ 
gious indifi'erenco, and what has 
iippropnately termed a low religious 
ie]>ubli< Muisiu is spreading rapidly 
among the jioor, under tju* imnners 
oJMcihmbsrn, the mci‘ssiiv for in- 
striu‘tlng la>men is urgent, uixl 
iiidijpoiisable; aiid wt* trust that it 
will neither be 4>\eriookctl in the 
eilucaliou ol the young, nor be siif- 
feiod to languish and expire as tliey 
ativaiA c in \cars. 

If we have extended these rernnrks 
much bound our usmd Irngdi, it is 
because we are of opinion tnat the 
Ciiurge to whieli we are now to ml-* 
\er(, Is well qualified to p:it cluircii- 
men into the only cllectual Uielliod 
oi' coimteraeting aiui diuiiiiishiiig 
dissent. Coming from an iiidividual 
who lias borne the brunt of an un¬ 
pleasant contro\ersy, and lias pleaii- 
ed the cause of the cstabhslimeiit, 
when it was a^ltacked from :ui unex- 
pecti'd quarter, it cannot but be 
la>omaldy received by the majority 
Ol the clergy. And if the dissenters 
t)r their mlvocales have lluUered 
themselves with an exjH tiatiou li*at 
Arehdi aconTiiomas, from his manly 
aiul uncompromising disposition, 
would nllord them a l.andle to ac¬ 
cuse the Church of illiberality, they 
will have found tlieiicTtlves justly 
disappointed. 

He commences by ucniindi'ig his 
audience that the law' of Unity, 
unity in iaith, iu worship and iti 
cliaiiiy, comes directly from the Soa 
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of "God himself, flndtis in tnith the 
suth and substance of all religions 
obligation to the whole ChriNtinn 
worh?- TJii'* law of Unity, lie next 
observes, will oecastourril^ be lA’okeii, 
as long as human nature rein.tins as 
it is, suhject to iutirinity, averse fioin 
eontroul, anci addu ted io pride. And 
the origiUfil and proventue remedy 
must be sought in ilic provitiiou made 
by the divine lav\gi\er, viz. the com¬ 
mission which he gave to Ins Apos¬ 
tles. It was thi> eojunnssion wliich 
authorized them to preac!) ihe (ios- 
pel, to ordain miniders, and to pre¬ 
scribe the polity aiid external go- 
veniinent of t!ie Chureli under the 
iinnnsiiate i!ire< lion (»! tin ir i)i\iiie 
Master. Tioit the I’orin ot tins ex- 
teriiai govennneiit, lb(>v]gh plainiy 
alliidefi to, is not s]>eei(o;allv pre¬ 
scribed ill the a[)osl‘*liCMl uritiiig.-s, 

admits of-a sljorl aiivl e^l^^ Mention. 
_ « 

The Gosjiels profe.^s to uive uo uio^e 

than a short history of our Lord, tlie 

• 

Acts of the Apostles are prineijiaUy 
/>cciipied in doseriinng tlie mu iiiei 
in which believers were adtied fotliv 
Chuich from pagani-ni, an 1 the 
Epistles are chiedy add.V'^-e i to 
cliurches already lonned into corpo¬ 
rations, and ae.iiug uiuh r e^t^lldI^;led 
discipline. In the two cao-s 
the record of ihe rule of oriter would 
have been preimitnro; in do* la-t i! 
wu)nld have beim idtom’thcr jopi-r- 

iliious. Th(*se circu'iolanct s c on>i- 


dcred, the umfonii }HMvlire .owl ira- 
dition (d‘ tlie jirimitive < iiinsU ois :>)«< 
Hiitricieiit to prove iln' ajiosi» lual 
virigin of ep»sco)nicv. hrdeed il’ llin 
ivas not the mode w iiicii the ‘iposties 


prescriligd for conliauinj, an » 
^uccessibnof niinisteis iu tlieCliurc 



and preserving it in iinilv o}‘ ihiih 
aud worship, they .did vot jovsenbe 
any niodo whatsoever—in winch case 
it would have becn vaiiito reprobate 


to ^tem the torrent Of diaoriit^r, 
mack those who cause divisions,**' t!d 
giianl the Unity of the Church, to 
reclaim iu the spirit of charity thp^ 
wdio have sti.igglcd tVoui the fold^ 
and zealous'y and faithfully to usO 
llfeir utmost diliL'cnce to k**,ep front 
waiideiiog the sheep coruniiltcd td 
their care. 

• 

In tlie discliarifp of this duty, we nuist 
t ike goiul lieiMJ, tliat 2*^al cany iis.not be- - 
yond the bonivU of Christian (Jisrrerion« 
W'nile ^^e leprobate Schi:<in. ia its tnve 
eiiaocter, as a Sin, not 1 l 3 ss injurions to tla^ 

‘ Tn.tii il- it i- in than MihversivQ 

oftlie pc.ice Ilf ills Ciiireh, wc must not 
pei’iiiir our eunvictioii of its peniidoiui 
effects, to iliniiin'**! tint eharily towardji 
tlie uneOfMiti Mn! I nois of others, wlaieli 
the Sp r.t of The docs oeruinly 

de u.inil. V»'• liol ! a couise, 01110111/ 

re note f.iisii t ie violeiici* <»f l ie Ihcut, 
ami the i uliU-M cnee of the L itifiidiu;^- 
liui. ^’e iM.iti li indeed M'.i>on on the in- 
Ij’ience of a?* wc'^ec it before our 

oyes, witiiont ann>ion rti those who have 
lelf our \j>')s 1 o 1 i(mI Chnicli; hut let as 
meet tiur dissentiu" hrothren fairiy, openly, 
uini in the "piiit of Clii isti.ui forbear nice; 
le ilher e«M<;ed«ng, what is our hpuiideu 
duty to retiiu . mir H t iiinng, what may 
ui’.i saf' ty to the Tiulh bo roueeded; 
i'>mend»enn*: tint a tine sen of the (!.Mirch 
of r.n.:laM'! 1% iMt tes« (‘‘nniable in«^pirit^ 
til m lie U son.ri the Kaitii.” P. 8. 

The llieii proceed^ 

lo oli'cr such roliiictijiis uu thcj>e 
lopit s, as .lavc lo.vii inij)re.ssed u|>oii 
his o\^i mind by tiucli deliberation. 
Srfu.sni 1(1 l!i.‘ eccicsiusticat sense 
Ins 1 st. the sin of 

crio;.p.,tidg itA I ftiiileuting i/nnece^- 
.v/i'./ ciiuViui iUs 1:1 the Church, aiid, 
-u.(i. . iTic Sill of UHJiecLssa;rU^ :%e- 
pAiniiij,;’ iVimu t.ie Ciiureh; and Us 
iiiitieniaiid modern progressar^^tbus 
descnbL'ii atid contrasted. 

“ Oiirroir' ^Iie ndoi-U^y of t!iQ ApOdle# 
theins'elve'i, and *'v n m ChurHies under 


schism as a sin, for ** when* lliorc 
is no law there i^ n.o transgression." 
In oi:der therefore U> make full pi oof 
of their miuistry, according to that 
Clue form of doctnneaod ordcrwiiicli 
.nlone was ^stablwhed slid used Ry 
the Apostles, the' are bolmd 


tJifrir iiren- dnr*^ snoediitciulam**;, we 6«d 
that Sc!n'''n broke out in two diflferont 
way%; in birkeriu j'* and (iKpnies conreiVi- 

(iuelrines; and iiv the etultatioO'of 
some fcaeljerji or Mimiteril, at the ex- 
pence (.I'.uhieis. The'O St. Paul rep^o- 
liJitcs., yrovs yiolaUons of ‘ the ViHiy of 
Christ * Itut the aanie Ui^po^itiona L.at 

. •k -S 1 
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produced thou original ScliismSf never 
to produce tbe same miBcliiefs in every 
CbriBtian community. New and ciiiionB, 
Day sometimes the ino^t ahsuid, interpie- 
tations of ScripTnre-doctrine<, aie b»ou«lit 
forward, as tlie genuine tt'sts of C}lii^lian 
Faith and Practice. In proportion ns the 
teat, the devotion, and the eloqnenee Of 
the Preacher aic in eHtimation, those in¬ 
terpretations become stihjectB of dehute 
and contention. Whether the Rule of 
Faith of the Clinrdi Community to which 
the Pieachcr belongs, nuthorize his pecu¬ 
liar opiluonB, or not, seems to be a point 
of little importance; becdiise we know 
that different pei'sons of no Bmall reputa¬ 
tion for piety and have, in opposittoii 
to each other, uild to ourselves, found the 
Articles of Peace in our own CliinTh, to 
be both Calvinistick, and Aimtnian.— 
Whether the doctrines so asserted 


toTfi of the which it no* 

ceBsarily promotes, are guilty of the 
sin of Schism, the Archdeacon ad¬ 
verts to the case of our si'imriition 
from U*e Church of Rome ; and ob¬ 
serves, tiiat it was ju'ititiuble because 
it was When the doctrines 

aiai practices of opr Church or of 
any other church are equally cor¬ 
rupt, tlicu and not till then may 
those churches be forsaken. He 
proceeds to make some observations 
respecting our dissenting brethren; 
and the manner in whicii he spccaks 
of tlume who have been bred up in 
alienation from the Church, may be 
ascertained from the following ex¬ 
tracts. 


and 50 exrlu^ivny niaiutrfined, be of the 
importance asciibed to them; whether 
they tend to the bnitdmsr up of the body 
of Christ in Vnify, to the ativanreiiient of 
Clirjstiaii pui'ity of life, and to like pronm- 
tlOD of Christian peace, tliese ciirum- 
atanees also app^r subjects of liitie con- 
Bideration; it is quite sidficienl that the 
favourite Preacher maintains then;; and 
all who question either the validity of Ids 
doctrines, or the utility of his zeal in pro¬ 
moting them, iiave only a name, that tiiey 
are ChiistiaiiB, but aie dead. Tite 
preacher biinfelf, piobably a man of 
ability and of irreproachable life, becomes, 
as the best of men may becoitu', vain of 
hiB popiilaiity, and of the niinibcr of In'* 
adhe!cnt>. A pnity is then ft»nm*d in tlko 
bosom of the Chuich, di^tinguishiu;' itself, 
not only by |)cnilihntic& of docinnc, hut by 
certain habits of life * diverse fiom otliCr 
nen,’ by peeidiar nvanncis ot vp^ch and 
0 f dresi, and by peculiar demrunoin ifi the 
aommon inteicouii-e of life. Tio n (he 
Schism, vlucli bad hitherto been partial, 
become** moie and inoro extensive; tiiiii 
file Bober and orderly systfin.of worship 
vrithin the Church, are found not to be 
sufficiently hpiriiiud ; tlie Clergy who 
qoietly labour to maintain the doctrines of 
tbe Clmrch to which they tiavi* Mvoiu 
fealty, are nor evangiliral; and aie stig- 
mat^d with the reproach of not preach¬ 
ing the Gospel.'^ P. 9. 

Having briefly shewn that tbe. 
Gospel which tbe Clergy do not 
preach is a very diflerent one from 
^at which is contained in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and tbat they who are the ndv o- 
ral^svof tbia new Goepel, ami ubet* 


Of these, I shall say, that whatever 
may have been the conduct ot their fore¬ 
fathers, or however erroneous their tenets 
may be, Iht^y arc not subjects of our cen¬ 
sure, but of out charitalde regiet. Their 
Faith, like the Faith of the generality of 
mankiud, U iJie J^^ailh v'fnch they httve 
been 'I'hey live indeed in separa¬ 

tion from the Church; but I see not how 
they can be charged with tiie sin of Schism ; 
because the sin of sepaiation can be 
charged on those only, who without rea¬ 
son, and nmn c(S.\a} dy have separated 
thnnsrhes'' 1*. 11 . 

Considering the sin of .Schism, in the 
first invtaiire, to ho, not in the npstakrg 
of a man’s understanding, but in the per- 
veiM'kiess of his will; not in ins holding 
peculiar doctiincs, but in the coutoniious 
spnit with wliieii ho advances and ditfiises 
tlicm; i have not siTiipIod to point to the 
qtiaiter, whete 1 think it is iinqiiev^^tionahly 
manifest. Considerine the sin of Schism, 
111 tile Rcccnd mstaiico, to he in mincccB- 
sary sqmratuyi fioin the Church; I can¬ 
not see how thnso perikons are chargr able 
with It, who have never hairussed tl.c in- 
teiiial peace of the Church by their vain 
janglitigs; nor how they can be said to 
have separated themselves from a Church, 
orwldrli tiny never were members. Do 
not, however, imagine that, m thus deem* 
iiig exempt from the g-ui// of Schism, those 
against whom tlie charge cannot,.4trictly 
speaking, be made, I mean to adopt that 
pretended liberality, which coiifounda all 
the di.stiuctions between Order and Dw- 
order in the Chiirrli of Christ. Let me 
not be supposed to fay that such persoof 
arc not in seftiam. Because, if Unity of 
Faith and Worship,'- and if Apoatoltral 
pedef be csscnlUl to tlie Church of Ointt, 
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th«y who hovo rononnced both, most bo 
Hcbumaticks: but 1 dare not charf^e with 
the sin of Schisnif ttiose who conscicnti^ 
ousltfk^mi peaceably adhere to that pro* 
fesaion of faith, wherein they were bfed. 
Whatever mav be their errors, we have 
not the right of prononneing their con* 
demnatton.—*‘To their own master they 
Bland or fall.' ^ 

** but when we consider Sc/nsm, ac* 
cording to the character given of it St. 
Paul; that such was its orit’Jiial malignity, 
as to incapiicitate a man from receiving 
the pledge of Salvation in the Lord’s Sup* 
per; and that it was then visited by the 
immediate indiction of divine judgments ; 
—though we ought to pause, before we 
charge the guilt oi'it on otliers, without the 
unquestionable pioof of Facts , still we arc 
not to suppose the spirit, from winch 
Schism proceeds, to be less noxious, bo* 
eausc many pioii« and bim believers m 
Christ, are to be found out of the Church, 
Thoiigli we are bonnden hi Chanty, not to 
impute the sin of Schism to such men as 
Ainsworth, Pole, Uoddrulge, Watts and 
otheis, of whose learinng, piety, and inte¬ 
grity the pi oofs are indisputable to the 
whole woild; though we reverence tiieir 
conscientious contiiiuance in separation 
from a Chill oil, to whose highest <li::iiitics 
they liiigiit, on coiironuity, liave justitiatdy 
aspired; still we aie not to lot our Chaiity 
tuwaids men, Mipeisode tho injnnctioiih of 
our divine s|uritiiul Head: we aie not to 
cloathe, with a maiitlo of inditieii nor, flic 
deformity ot a sin, icpiobatod by an in* 
Bpired Apostle; and wliioli, doubtless for 
an example, was punished at fust, as the 
same Apostle declares, with Weakness, 
bickness, and Death.*' P. i:i. 

‘‘ I have spoken, 1 hope, as bocoincs 
the place wheiein I stand, ronreining 
8 chi<m, as It is, as a sin of ileepest d^c , 
as the mo^t deadly jiest, by which tlie 
Unity of the Church of Christ is assailed , 
but 1 have not, nor can 1 in ronscionce, 
involve iu a charge of the pt actual coin* 
mission of that siii, those among whom, if 
we oniselvcs had been bioiiglit np, we 
should most probably, in coiisck nee, bow*- 
ever erroneous, have remained. Ciiaiity 
to those who are aliens from the Chut cii, 
and who do not liarrass tiic peace of ttie 
Church, and Oianty towards the unruly 
and' factions Members of the Cimrcli, 
tliongh tlie purpose be the same, cannot 
find indeed ought not, to be shewn in an 
iodiscriminate manner. My hearty desire, 
and sure I am of your conctiiTciice, is, 
that couscientioiis aud good men, whose 
misfortune, but not intention it is, that 
tiiey are it Schism as the result of their 


education, may be ipdnced hf tim Chri*- 
tian Charity, wliich the Church manifesta 
towards them, and by our own Candour 
and moderation, to weigh with the same 
candour and impartidlity, the reasons for 
their contimvince in alienation fiom the 
Cimrch, Hut tiiis effect it is iiopeless to 
aim at. if we aSHiime to oiii*selves a right 
of repruhatiug them for a sin, which tliey 
indignantly disavow. In such cases con* 
victioii of a fault is alwsiys superseded, if 
by nothing eUc, by avcision from the ac¬ 
cuser,” P. l7. 

To the spirit and tone of these re¬ 
marks no objection can be antici¬ 
pated ; but we ;^re aware that the 
Archdeacon's disthictioii betw'een 
bf’in;^ guilty of schism, and being in 
schism, will ho objected against by 
some of tile most consistent and 
respected defenders of our Apostolic 
Church. Whether the phrase be a 
correct one, will certainly admit of 
doubt, for schism Ims been already 
defined “ the sin of unnecessary 
separation,’* and therefore to be in 
schism, is to be in the sin of unne¬ 
cessary separation; and ihc difter- 
eiice between bein^ in a sin, and 
beintj; guilty of a sin, is not very in¬ 
telligible. lUit this is verbal criti¬ 
cism, yncl does not affect the merits 
of the question. A full discussion 
of the subji'cl would lead us far be¬ 
yond our limits, but we shall ven¬ 
ture to submit one consideration to 
the reader's noii<*e. 

Unless men can be guilty of apos- 
Aaev lioin a faith that they ne^e^ 
professed, or can he said to lijave 
separated them&eUcs from a society 
to which Ihev never were admitted, 
there is a clear and precise distinc¬ 
tion between the original sectriry 
aud his descendants. 'I'he former 
by forsaking the Cnnrch commits a 
crime; the latter by continuing in 
separation omits a duty. The dis¬ 
senter who was born in a dissenting 
congregation may be compared to a 
Gentile born out of ChristianitN. 
They both are educated in error, if 
not ill unbelief—they both are bound 
to hear the truth whenever it is de¬ 
livered to them. Hut until it is deli¬ 
vered to them forcibly and plainly. 
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and urged home upon their con¬ 
sciences in a manner Mliich may 
commaiu! a prudent niiin\ absent, 
their iion'<’onroniiily a d inhd< lily 
are misfortunes m»t shis. Fur a 
youn^ and coiibcientlous^ uiid pious 
dissenterjuiiy tell us ih.il his parentv 

to whom he was bound by the most 
* • 

sacred ties, brought liiiii up in a 
non conformist s<K'iety, and on non¬ 
conformist principles. Can x^e lea- 
sonably begin a comersafiou willi 
such a person bv pointing to Si, 
PauFs denunciation of the schisiiin- 
tic, and saving, H^hold, your clia- 
TMCter, \our fato, and your desert. 
He is not acquainted \\ith the 
most conclusive e\ldeuce in ia\our 
of episcopacy, oamely the unii'oiin 
practice of tlic priinilivc churches; 
the admissions of the e«:riier prc^b^- 
teriaus are concealed truni him ; he 
has neither seen un<l despiseii luira- 
cles like the earl\ uubiiuvcrs; nor 
has he set his mind against the truth 
like the modern Heretic and Deist. 
To addn s> such ;t person as a great 
and notonous oliemb'r, is, us Aich- 
deacoii riioiiias has observed, to 
assume him gui ty of a sm nliicti he 
indigaaiitiy oisuvons, and his con¬ 
viction oftrror will be piexcntcd, if 
by nothing eke, by aMTsion from 
tlie accuser, lie will aiail biiuselt’ 
jof all the arguuieiils that are to be 
found ill our best writers in finour 
of tliose who err from ignorance, 
and will coiiciude that us we an; 
palpably wrong in charging liiin witii 
guilt, we may be e<|ually mistaken in 
advocatiug episcopacy. 

The great argiiiniut against this 
view of the subject, is tliat filod has 
declared schism and separation to he 
jsiuful; and that vre are hound to 
reiterate the sentence; though at the 
same time ue may trust that iiitiiiite 
tnercy t^ill extend its compassion to 
those who transgress, like St. Paul, 
ignorantly and in unbelief. This 
mode of putting the question, is, we 
readily admit, a complete and satis¬ 
factory defence against the charge 
ot.iUiberality ; .but it will not there- 
prevent that irritation in the 


mitids of dksenters, which may be* 
produced by apparent as easily as 
l)y real harshness. They cannot and 
they will not judge of churchmen by 
llicir nv'.dives; tliev cannot see the 
licurl. \\ liere gudl is imputed by 
us, displeasure will be cerUiiidy felt 
by them ; and as iJigv ure mere fiiU 
lible men, this feeling will often ex¬ 
ceed its ilue boiinda, and render 
them deaf to the plainest reasoning. 
Still w hat has been declared in Scrip¬ 
ture we are neither to doubt nor con¬ 
ceal. >Ve are not at liberty to ac- 
quit the schismatic. Meither how¬ 
ever are we cnllcd upon to determine 
the precise desciiptu«n of persons to 
whom tins name Is applied; nor if 
we were does it lollow, lii.il all whu 
<'oin:nit t.'ie s.iiiio action an‘ guilty of 
the same crime; since jiimi, and 
much ia<»re Ciod, couples tlie motive 
with the deed -and there are good 
grounds for siip|>osing that e\on the 
oiigiiial se|).iiaUst docs not fallwiih* 
ill the a|)oslohc censure and -con-' 
denm.uion. unless he be influenced 
bv (»r n-aiice, or willui igno¬ 

rance ami inat*entioii. 

If therefore inste<id of tflling the 
noii'Conlorniist that lie is an alien 
from tin* Hock ot t hrist, we sliould 
urge him by his Christiiiii profession 
to retiini to onr comiuuiuou, would 
not the jjrobabdity of succeeding lie 
very rnuch increased. He must hear 
ns more favourafilv ; w hen we speak 
to him with tendernes'i. We may 
ask him, in the first place, wluihcr 
he can possibly imagine that the 
('linsiiaii i<fld one in the sense 
(hat its master ilesires: if not he 
bound to inquire wheflicr thcTc In* 
any nn'ans witbiu bis reach, wldch 
may contribute to ao desirable an 
c^iul. lie must not lie left at liberty 
to maintain, witliout reply, that 
Christian unity siunities uoiiiing birt 
a charitable disposition ; nor idiould 
he be allowed to forget that there 
are directiims in the Scripture with 
which he lias not hitherto complied. 
Aod if he shall contend, wiU^ bk 
forefather's, that both partLett aiioukl 
yield a Iktfe, we may shew hnii tb^t 
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this principltf, fairiy followed to its 
consequences, will throw open the 
Church to every species of heresy, 
and iV*quire us to fraternize uithtiie 
heretic as well as the noD-conf^rniist. 
IJtiity is rt'(|uiroii; and creeds have 
ever been found iiidispeiiKable, and 
cereiiioiiies, of piie sort or atiolher, 
must be adopted. The ni:,ht of ap- 
poiutiii^ liieni must thcrelbre be 
vested somewhere—the laws of the 
church and of thecountrv have aiveti 
it to our ecclesiastical rulers, and 
they, like all otiiers, ouglit to be 
oboed, not from fear, but from coa- 
Kcieuce. I'lie conscience eulii^ht- 
ened by Scripture must surely per¬ 
ceive timt Christianilv is not lliiit 
system of independence and separa¬ 
tion, whicli the dissenter in tlie course 
of conlrovmsy has liioviuht proper to 
reprevent it. It wiis mi diHenuit 
grounds that his I’ort falhers jnstirK‘d 
their sclusin ; aiui tlie line ot del'ence 
which has b(‘en ado))ied in subse. 
quent times, both proie.v the weuk- 
iicsi of the orii^inul povilion, and 
teaches us that wlien si’paratiefti inis 
once be;^«ui, there will ever be found 
ficsli aruuinents and fresh principlt's 
to supjxu’l it. Lei each p-trlN cuiu- 
vate a spirit of i oiiciiiation and cha¬ 
nty—and somethin^ mav b\ dei»rc«‘s 
be eftected. 'I he churclnnau will 

not alienate (he dissenter liv harsh- 
« % 

ness; the disMuiter will not resist 
the cliurclmniii from obsliiiacv or 
pupie. 'I'he refoi inatiou oi w hatevwr 
IS amiss ill our ecclesiastical esta- 
bhsiuneiit may coiitnhule verv iiui- 

9 * 

terkdly to the triunipli; and (he coii- 
sumiimtion will piobably be hasten¬ 
ed by the mcreasin*^ de|)aylure of 
dissenters Ironi the di>c1niie as well 
as goveinnieiit of the j\postles; and 
tile consequent return of the or¬ 
thodox mni-contbniii'>t into the bo¬ 
som of that Church whicli utlords the 
only effectual shelter for himself and 
his ebddren against the wiles of So- 
cinus, or against the more imposing 
and more popular enormities of 
Animotmuiiism. 

This consideration should be al¬ 
lowed to have its full cH'cct on the 


minds of those who, in the opinion 
of Archdeacon Thomas and of % large 
jiroportion of his brethren, are laying 
the fomulatioiis of another schism, 
ifti lese jier^ons are prepared to ac¬ 
quit Uaxter and his associates of all 
itttentional misconduct, let them re¬ 
flect upon ilie iiiLschief which has 

resulted indirectly from non-con- 

« 

formity. Disputes among Christians 
are the strong holds ot infidelity; 
and though an entire acquittal upon 
this head is not due to any party, 
because insults ougVit to be'endured 
witii patience anA not recompensed 
or retorted, yet the greatest portion 
of litame and even of guilt must 
tiiially attach to the autliors of un¬ 
necessary couteiition 


C/fvistian MorfiTiti/ indispensable; 
or, Jt'sns (7irisi,^our Lord and 
onr God, ns perject Alan, a Pai^ 
tvrn of !icii*^ious Virtue; with 
an ovvasional Application to the 
picnliar i'ircumsiuncts of the 
Times: a Coarse of Twenti/ sue- 
Lissire Sunday Evinin^ Leetures, 
on Ttifs silevttd by the Society 
for (%'is!ian Know- 

hd<;e, preuched in the Parochial 
Chupet of St. JSnhohis, in the 
lint tm^h vj Harwich , in the Win^ 
ter and Spring of the Years 1815 
and ',817. Py the Rev. Thomas 
^Setdt, R.D. of ATagdalen CoL 
/tgi, (hford, Rector of Little 
OtiJAi'i/, and Sinriury to the Na~ 
tionr/f Schools in ihe Deanery of 
'J'endrin^, and Diocese of Lon^ 
don. livo. j»p. 814. 7s. Riving- 
tons. 181 !). 

The author of this volume informs 
us, ill his preface, that, tl^e ex¬ 
ample of his [iredecessor, the op- 
portiiuiiy of catechizing a numerous 
Nutioiiiil School, and the accom¬ 
modation of the inhabitants of Har¬ 
wich induced him to give a third ser¬ 
vice on Sunday evenings during part* 
of the year: at which service these 
lectures were delivered, Theschoolf 
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conatStute a part, a considerable 
part presume, of an association 
on which, as our readers may pro¬ 
bably recollect, the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don conferred high praise in his last 
Visitation Charge. And from these 
circumstances, we trust, that Mr. 
Scott will not suspect us of a design 
to undervalue his work, if we consi¬ 
der ifas chiefly calculated to extend 
and complete the benefits of a reli¬ 
gious education. Viewing it in that 
light, we shall preface the extracts 
which we propose to make from it, 
with some remarks^!pon the progress 
of National instruction. 

The early Reports of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
which a correspondent has cuabled 
us to rescue from oblivion, have 
shewn that the education of the 
lower orders, by means of Charity 
Schools, was carried a century ago 
to a much greater extent than is 
generally imagined. And therefore 
in addition to many valuable sugges¬ 
tions contained in the Reports them¬ 
selves, and applicable, as wc trust, 
to some of the few remaining defi¬ 
ciencies in the National System, we 
are also forcibly reinindeii of the 
possibility of an event which must 
be deprecated whenever it is men¬ 
tioned, but which will become leas 
likely and less alarming, the more 
generally it is c6nten)plated. This 
event is the failure of the present 
admirable plans for the instruction 
and improvement of the poor. And 
though the interest so universally 
excited and cherished, and the ad¬ 
mitted danger of suffering the poor 
to continue in their ignorance, and 
the stimulus of rival societies, and 
the intrinsic merits of the machi¬ 
nery, are circumstances which clearly 
separate the past times from the 
present, yet when we read, as in the 
circular letter for 1717, of Arch¬ 
bishops and Bishops earnestly re- 
^mmending the charity schools; 
bnd remember bow few traces of 
ithese schools could have been dis¬ 
covered after the lapse of half a 
f entury, the mogt ardent and san¬ 


guine may feel some little appreben^ 
sion respecting the state of the Na¬ 
tional Society in the year 1900. We 
are not sensibly of any inclination 
to beqpme alarmists on the subject 
of our great grand-children, yet if 
some slight idea of danger were ge¬ 
nerally excited, we,should not feel 
disposed to deride it. For it is the 
general custom to speak as if success 
were already obtained, and if the 
work is not brought to a happy ter¬ 
mination, the failure will have pro¬ 
ceeded from excessive and prema¬ 
ture confldeiice. 

If it was possible to discover the 
precise cause of the decline of the 
earlier schools, the lesson to be de- 
ri\ed from their errors would be of 
flrst-rate importance. But this task, 
if it be performed at all» must pro¬ 
ceed from abler hands tliaii ours. 
The most that we can pretend upon 
the present occasion is to offer a 
few uncertain conjectures, and de¬ 
duce a few comparisons and analo¬ 
gies, mure or less applicable and 
eorreat. If the attention of the 
friends of education can be drawn 
to the subject, the end that we have 
in view is gained. 

If wc are asked how it is possi¬ 
ble that the present zeal and earnest¬ 
ness in favour of universal educa¬ 
tion should subside, we amiwer that 
it may happen in two ways. The 
upper orders may cease to contri¬ 
bute their money and their time, 
either from not being able to per¬ 
ceive the good efl'ects which tliey 
had anticipated, or simply from be¬ 
ing weary of a good and great work. 
In the first case the blame will be 
cast upon the poor for persevering 
in their follies and vices, in spite of 
an improved education; in the se- 
coird the rich will be justly con¬ 
demned for returning to antieat ha¬ 
bits of indifference and selAshiiess, 
and sacrificing the greatest orna¬ 
ment and greatest security of their 
country. We would inquire there¬ 
fore whether it be not highly proba¬ 
ble, that tlie failure of the original 
charity schools originated from oaf 
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qr both of these causes. If the 
connection belwccn teacher and 
scholar finally ceased as soon as the 
latte/ wiis sent out to service, that 
is when he was between thirteen and 
fourteen years of ii^e, and if his 
moral and religious conduct was not 
attended to by l^s master, he might 
easily fall into the habits of those 
with whom he lived, and grow up 
neither better nor worse than his 
fathers. This would be but slight 
cneouragemeiit It) the patrons of the 
charity scliools. Ami if their num¬ 
bers had been originally limited to 
the more active Clergy, or tlie more 
benevident Laitv, the ga|>s which 
time must make in their ranks might 
not be readily blled up; and thus 
the institutions would dwindle down 
to nothing. Lei it be observed, how¬ 
ever, that we do not by any means 
take upon ourselves to assert, that 
this was the case with the attempt 
that has been alluded to; for we 
have not the means of ascertaining 
the fact; and it is obvious from the 
extracts contained in this number of 
our journal, that the schools were 
seriously cudangered liy the politi¬ 
cal feuds of the age. Still they luay 
ha\o failed, for aught that the pub¬ 
lic knows to the contrary, from the 
unimproved conditi<m of the persons 
they had sent out into the world, 
and from the consequent diininutiou 
of superintcndani'C and support. 

From this danger the National 
Society nia^y entirely escape, it two 
measures, warmly apd repeatedly 
recommended by its best friends, be 
adopted by all its branches. The 
first is the institution of Sunday 
Schools, for those who are at work 
during the week; and the other, the 
largest practicable admission ol lay 
Visitors to assist iiv the general ma¬ 
nagement of the business. Objec¬ 
tions are often urged against both 
these steps, byt they all branch out 
from one and the same stock; 
namely, the dfiftcuUy of bringing 
the measures to bear. Their im¬ 
portance and value arc not denied; 
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but their practicability is coumdered 
almost hopeless. That tlie obsta¬ 
cles are serious, must not be de¬ 
nied ; but they are not more serious 
than (hose wliich have been already 
overcome; and, like other giants, 
they are often most formidable at a 
distance. A large majority of the 
children leave our National Schoob, 
before they are fourteen years of 
age, they have learned the rudi¬ 
ments of their religion, and can read 
and write.; hut they have still to go 
through the severest trials and temp¬ 
tations, and seyeral years must 
elapse before their* most intimate 
friends can feel well-grqunded con¬ 
fidence respecting their conduct in 
life. If their principles have been 
fonnecLthey are still pliable and frail; 
and if their principles arc still to 
seek,the voyage has been conTmenced 
without a compass. Such children 
exposed to the vices of any of our 
large towns, may easily sink into so 
depraved a state, as to create no 
slight suspicion in the minds of the 
inconsiderate, respecting the real 
utility of education. That the chil- 
dren and the system may escape 
from the dangers to which they are 
thus exposed, Int the connection 
between them be continued beyond 
its usual term. In towns, the young 
apprentices and seivants, who have 
quitted the dav-sehuoL, might be 
assembled on Sundays, without any 
nilpterial difficulty. Many of them 
will come of their own accord, or 
with the encouragement of an occa¬ 
sional present of books. All might 
be brouglit together, if their mas¬ 
ters would enforce attendance; aud 
if the visitors took care that regular 
complaints should be preferred 
against such of the boys as played 
truant. The young people ouce as¬ 
sembled, the most formidable ob¬ 
stacle is overcome; but something 
still remains to be done. They are 
too old to be treated like children. 
They rejoice at their escape from 
the drudgery of school; and jtheir 
Sunday studies will be not agree- 
A ,a 
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abk^ if they too closely resemble 
those, of past times. On this ac. 
count the institutions should not 
be placed under the same imme¬ 
diate controul. if it is \nconvenient 
to a))point separate masters, the 
older lads should be taught alnio£.t 
entirely by visitors, that they may 
thus come to regard the Sunday 
School, as a grammar-school-boy 
regards the University ; as a place, 
namely, to which he will be pre¬ 
ferred as he advances in years, and 
approaches more nearly to man- 
' hood. ^ 

The plan as^mes the practicabi¬ 
lity of obtaining one or more con- 
atant visitors ; nor is it possible that 
this duty should be wholly discharg¬ 
ed by the Clergy; whose occupa¬ 
tions on the Sabbath are already so 
numerous. And, in fact, wherever 
the assistance of the laity can be 
obtained, it is not only of import¬ 
ance as a relief to the Clergy, but 
it is also valuable, as it gives the 
former a direct interest in the pro¬ 
motion of the system, and makes 
them acquainted with its extraordi¬ 
nary merits. The obvious advan¬ 
tages which the young people will 
reap from their superintendance, 
added to the effects of constant at¬ 
tendance at Church, ami of an es¬ 
cape from the vices that attend upon 
Sabbath-breakiiTg, will produce all 
that is now necessary to render the 
National Society permanent, a proof, 
that is to say, from experiment, of its 
beneficial consequences. 

But it is time to advert to Mr. 
Scott, and his very useful volume. 
The dedication informs us, that the 
subject of his lectures was selected 
from one of the single leaves, cir¬ 
culated gratuitously by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge; 
the object of which, iii Mr. Scott s 
<^inion, was to connect with the 
true foundation of Christian faiths 
irbat ignorant, enthusiastical, and 
iebismatical teachers, are too much 
•ddicted to separate, the indispen¬ 
sable Bupemtructure of Christian 
fssitah, lectures were de¬ 


livered during a period of great dis¬ 
tress, arising from the dearness of 
provisions and want of employ¬ 
ment, brief reference is often made 
to thw circumstances of this awful 
crisis, and tlie duty of civil obe¬ 
dience is familiarly and forcibly ex¬ 
plained. If this plvi ha<l been com¬ 
monly adopted, when the causes of 
the late national irritation com¬ 
menced, it is not impossible that 
other places might have continued 
as free from disturbance, as that 
which had the benefit of Mr. Scott's 
pastoral labours. In the winter and 
spring of the years 1810 and 1817, 
he warned his congregation against 
the approach of a season of tempta¬ 
tion and trial, in w hich the revolution¬ 
ary and blasphemous demagogue, 
would greedily avail himself of the suf¬ 
ferings of the low^er orders of the 
community, and endeavour to destroy 
every existing institution. While 
grieving, as he must necessarily 
have done, over the recent accom¬ 
plishment of his prediction, Mr. 
Scotf will have derived sincere and 
well-merited satisfaction from think¬ 
ing, that he had done his utmost to 
ensure its failure. 

The early piety of our Lord, his 
obedience to his earthly parents, 
his unwearied diligence in doing 
good, his humility and lowliness of 
mind, his inoffensive and uublame. 
able life and actions, his eminent 
self-denial in becoming man, his 
contentment in a low condition, his 
frequent pei;formancc of private 
prayer, and of the duty of thanks¬ 
giving, his coD^passiou towards the 
miserable, his holy and edifying 
discourse, his familiar conversation, 
his patience under sufferings and re¬ 
proaches, his readiness to forgive 
injuries, his sorrow for the sins and 
sufferings of others, his zeal for the 
public worship of God, his glorify¬ 
ing his Father in all he did, his im¬ 
partial reproof ef sin, his obedient 
submission to his Father's will and 
pleasure, and liis love and practice 
of universal holiness, form the re¬ 
spective subjects of the Twenty Lee- 
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tures. in which Jeaus Christ is set 
forth as a pattern of rMigious virtue. 
The reader is warned at the con¬ 
clusion of the fable of contents, iipt 
so to consider Christ as his pattern, 
as to disoM-n him for his Saviour and 
Redeemer; and the following pas¬ 
sages may suffice to give an ade¬ 
quate idea of the general execution 
of the work: 

** * Learn of me,’ says Clirist, * for I am 
meek and lowly.’ 

** Tliis was a lesson that tliey could not 
learn of the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
were proud and petulant; ncitlier could 
they learn it of the most distinguished phi¬ 
losophers of the Gentile world. 

“ The doctors of the Jewish law, might 
indeed have imbibed a spirit of meekness 
from their sacred volume, for their gicat 
legislator Moses, whose authority they pre¬ 
tended so much to venerate, and who had 
predicted, that the Lord would raise up a 
prophet, ill the latter days, like unto him, 
was a man remarkalilc for liU meekness 

** Their royal Psalmist also had cele¬ 
brated in his songs the blessings of the 
tneek, and declared that* the Loid would 
beautify the meek with salvation f.’ 

Isaiah likewise had prophesied^ that 
the Messiah should * preach good tidings, 
that is, the Gospel, to the meek 

“ Though therefore the people of God 
were miserably deticient in practice^ the 
principle recommended by their Messiah 
was inculcated both by the law and the 
prophets. 

** And their priests ought to have pre¬ 
pared themselves and their people, by 
meekness of heart, to receive and learn of 
him, who was meek^ and, as foretold by 
tbeir prophet, * came unto Jerusalem lowly 
and riding on an ass$.’ 

** But It is less surpiising, tliat the phi¬ 
losophers of the heathen world should have 
been deficient in their morality, and have 
need to learn of him, who came tu en¬ 
lighten the Gentiles. 

“ ‘ It is sufficiently evident, as has been 
judiciously observed \\, that wherever the 
foundation is insecure, the structure must 
fall: and that llie basis of the heathen mo¬ 
rality was unsound will appear, if we re¬ 
flect that it was laid without consideration 
of the real nature of man as a fallen and 
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corrupt being: that it was establ'isbed ge¬ 
nerally upon a persuasion of the dignity of 
human nature 4 and that the fabric *raised 
upon it was erected with a view do dis* 
tinction among men; hence it was that 
limnility, whic^ is the only sure basis of 
virtue, was excluded.’ 

•** It became him, therefore, who came 
into the woild to raise our fallen nature, 
to teach us humility, and call both Jew 
and Gentile from the prevalent prelenAions 
of pride to learn from his pattern to be¬ 
come * meek and lowly in heart.’ 

** Humility and meekness of heart were 
not more necessary to afford mankind the 
tiue and flmi foundation of all moral vir¬ 
tues, than they wer^ conspicunus in the 
character and conduct oCChrbt.” P. 63. 

** Though indispensably necessary to ren¬ 
der even kings and emperors truly great 
and happy, the doctrine of the text is not 
less useful and valuable to the poor. 

If tlie poor man be not exposed to the 
temptations of baughtiniiss and pride, he it 
moie iiahle to envy and discontent, at tlie 
apparently more prosperous condition of 
others. 

** The poor are thcrefoie not less in> 
vited to learn of him, nay to them more 
particularly was the Gospel, the glad tid¬ 
ings of a hotter life, preached, that they 
might find rest to their souls, by the pa¬ 
tient endurance of evils, * in this.’ 

** They are the persons to whom our 
Lord literally addresses himself, and they, 
wo may suppose therefore, ought particu¬ 
larly to listen to the lesson, which their 
.Saviour so kindly invites them to learn. 

** * Come unto me, he says, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give yon lest.* • 

* The rest of a labommg man is sweet,’ 
and those, to whom labour is not neces¬ 
sary, arc glad, in voluntary exercise, to 
endure the one, that they may afterwards 
fully enjoy the other. But the labour, 
here spintiially spoken of, is doubtless the 
labour uf the mind, and such us the soul 
is sensible of, when heavy laden with sms. 

** If, in times of national tiiai and af¬ 
fliction, the poor give way to fretful- 
ness, and disloyal discontent, they then 
only increase the weight of that galling 
burden, which the benevolent .Saviour de¬ 
sired to relieve by the consolatiodk ad¬ 
ministered, under his easy Christian yoke, 

** ‘ Seek ye first the "kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all other things 
shall be added unto yon *•* 

“ The poor are in the bands of a merci¬ 
ful Father, who made both poor and rich; 
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«i>d who 10 wisely orders the thinjEfs of tbts 
world,, by bis good Providence, that the 
poor may perceive, however lowly their 
present station, it is a station, that (rod 
has assigned them, and remember it is a 
station, that the Lord uf life himself dig¬ 
nified with his own choice. It is there¬ 
fore in his power, however hard and UlK>- 
rions tlieir present condition may be, to 
give rest unto their souls hy contentment 
here, and a rich reward in the joys of 
heaven hereafter, if with true faith and 
sincere repentance they come unto him, 
and * learn of the Lord Jesus to be meeK 
and lowly in heart.’ P. 65;. 

“ Our blessed Lord, we perceive, has 
tanght us, not only how to pray, but like¬ 
wise how to praK'se the Lord of heaven 
and earth. 

If yon say of a man that he is ungrate¬ 
ful, it has been long since remarked, that 
you have given a compendious account of 
consummate baseness. 

“ It is therefore not wonderful, lhat he 
who came into the world to afibrd ns a 
pattern of every virtue, as well as to make 
our imperfect services acceptable, tInougU 
hissaciifice and ^tercession, should teach 
us a leVson of gratitude to God, 

It was for our Bakes, no doubt, that 
Jesus Christ answered aud said, I thank 
thee, O Father, the Lord of heaven and 
eartli, for he knew, * that the Father 
heard him always*,* and was sensible of 
the gratitude of his soul, though not ex¬ 
pressed in the language of men. 

“ He therefore both prayed to, and 
praised his heaven'y Father, for our sakes, 
and as a pattern to mankind. 

** This we may suppose more requisite, 
becanse there hah been before the birth 
of Christ, and have been since, men w'ho 
/ pretending to be wise, had become so 
foplish as to imagine, that tlie aifai^ of 
men were no concern to the Almiclity, and 
that he neither heard nor regaided the 
devouttst prayers, nor the most grateful 
thanksgivings of his creatures. 

But we feel that gratitude is one of 
the most pleasing, and one of the most for¬ 
cible impulses of our nature; aud the voice 
of religion, in the example of Christ, 
places that natural and lionourable feeling, 

' on t|)e firmest foundation,” P. 132. 

** Another important occasion, on which 
the Lord Jesus gave thanks to his Father, 
VW at the grave of Lazanis. 

. It was, when he so mightily demon- 
. atrated, that his voice could call the dead 
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from their graves, end * that be was the re¬ 
surrection and the life*.* 

** This therefore is a pattern and direc¬ 
tion to us, that, whenever we may he able, 
by the help of God, to do any good in the 
world, fomporal or spiritual, without delay, 
we should ascribe it to his aid, by which 
alone, we can render any real service to 
mankind, or to oursrlvQ«(. 

** What we may desire or design to do 
of good, may, 'through our own weakness 
ortho perveiseness of others, be frustrated; 
and we cannot presume to say, as onr Lord 
Jc.sus did, know. Father, that thou 
hearest me always,* for we may be such 
sinners as God will not hear; or wc may 
ignorantly ask, and attempt to do that, 
which It may not be meet wc should per¬ 
form. 

But slioiiUI we be disappointed in our 
best designs, and snclias we may devoutly 
pray for, and labour to attain, through the 
)ntcrres<‘H>n of(''hrist; yet disappointment 
ought not to lead iis to disgust or ingra¬ 
titude ; but wc sliould call his example to 
miinl, who dni so many mighty works in 
vain, at Chora/iii, and matle few converts 
at Capernaum.” P. 137. 

“ There vtiis nothing for which the first 
Christians were more abundant in thanks¬ 
giving than for the succi'ss of the Gospel. 

** ^They thanked God for every remem¬ 
brance of those t,' whom they had con¬ 
verted to the faith, and who continued 
* steadfastly in (he doctiincs and fellow- 
sl)ip of the apostles^.* 

Their lives, we know, were full of 
sufferings, and as one of (hem declared, * if 
their ho(»cs had been confined to this mor¬ 
tal life, (bey might have been justly ac¬ 
counted' of ‘ all men most miserable 
but their epistles, their letters, to the dif¬ 
ferent Christian Chnrches, were full of 
grateful thanksgiving, in imitation of their 
Lord and Master/* P. 141. 

** With sueb-a perfect pattern therefore 
of the performance of the duty of thanks¬ 
giving to God, as we most clearly perceive 
in Christ Jesus onr Lord ; and with such a 
comment on his gratitude, as we find in 
the conduct of his apostles, confessors, and 
martyrs, we can neither mistake the duty, 
nor want a poweiful incitement to its per¬ 
petual practice. 

“ It is a duty more clearly revealed, ex¬ 
emplified, and enforced by (^iristianity, 
than it was before; but it is a duty, that 
both reason and uiicoinipted nature 
strongly inculcate, and if Christians arc 


• John XU 25." « t Phil. i. 3,” 

t Acts li. 42/ " M Cor, xv. 19.” 
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foiiod uutbinkful, when * the love’ and the 
f'xaiDplc of Christ, ought to ‘ constrain 
them*/ to the most devout,and sublime 
thank^iilness, it shall be ^ more tolerable 
for Sodom and Gomorrah at the day^of 
judgment/ than for all such ui%ratcful 
Christian countries, and the very heathens 
* shall rise up against them, and condemn 
them/" 1>. I4.i. ^ 

To this plain, and practical, and 
fu/zng'e/ir/i/instruction, no believer in 
Christianity can object; and the pro¬ 
fligate must blush while he neglects, 
and the infidel while he derides such 
excellent lessons. In the mistaken 
preaching of the fanatic, both the 
profligate atui the infidel partly 
find, and partly pretend to find, an 
excuse for tlicir crimes—tlie former 
maintaining that t!ie most zealous 
and conscientious Christians do not 
consider the law as a rule of life, 
and the latter thence inferring that 
Christianity is a fai)Ie. This is tlic 
capital objection to the unevange/i- 
Cii) preaching of the Methodists and 
other sectaries. As a body they arc 
not chargeable with undervaluing or 
neglecting morality, but they afford 
the scorner a colourable pretext for 
such an accusation. Aiitinoinianisin 
is a regular attendant on their pro¬ 
gress, in spite of sincere and re¬ 
peated eflbrts to shake it off. From 
a dread of heathen ethics, tliey 
speak, as the wisest of them have 
confessed, in language which Scrip¬ 
ture does not authorize, and hence 
all their diflicultics and miscar¬ 
riages proceed. If the Clergy of 
the last generation •preached mere 
luimau ethics, they were in er¬ 
ror; but if they explained and com¬ 
mented u|u>n the text of Scripture, 
deduce<l the doctrine from the text, 
and the ethics from the dtictriiie 
they were rigid,; and tiiose who re¬ 
ject the former mode of public in¬ 
struction, and adopt a part instead 
of the whole of the latter mode in 
its place, may truly be said to sub¬ 
stitute one mistake for another. Mr. 
Scott and those that imitate him 
steer clear of both. His lessons are 


hardly caf^ltblj? of iHtt-* 

representation: or at least if th^ 
are misunderstood, the conset]ueiitea 
of the error will not be fatal onlesi 
the wcakiic;>s of the hearer’s intel¬ 
lect receives very strong suppott 
from the perverseness of his will. 

On the whole we can strongly re¬ 
commend the volume before us as a 
useful addition to our means of do¬ 
mestic instruction, and as peculiarly 
calculated to confirm and strengthen 
the lessons which form the basife of 
our national system of education. 


Episcopacy considered, with Re- 
fertnee to the niodci'n popular 
t^vektivs. By a Member of tht 
University of Cambridge, Pp. 70. 
1818. 

The present state of Episcopacy iit 
England would forni a curious and 
important thesis of practical dis¬ 
cussion. The National Church is 
confessedly an Episcopal Church, 
and for the very fault of its Epis¬ 
copacy it is still opposed with a 
vigour and a virulence which have 
iie\cr been exceeded, although, in 
the accommodating flexibility of 
many of its menibeis, there is reason 
to suspect, that in their judgment, 
at least, its foundations have been 
laid in pure and unqualified £ras- 
tjanisin. The good old principles 
of ecclesiastical polity are too ge¬ 
nerally suppressed and overlooked 
by Churchmen, and are certainly 
not studu<l with that attention 
which their importance demands. 
The rosuhs of ignorance are a 
gciteial iiulift'erence alid a facility 
in abandoning what should always 
be iiinintained with zeal ajjd con-' 
stancy. E^en where the primitive 
and Catholic practice of prelacy is 
not denied, men seem to be ashamed 
of tile alleged bigotry of contending 
for the apostolical origin and suc¬ 
cession of the Christian ministry, 
the only tenable ground on which 
Episcopacy can be upheld, and df 


*** 9 Cor. V. 14.* 
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bolding that strict Qommunion with 
the Church, as a constituted so¬ 
ciety, by which its influence and 
authority can be made to ap})ear. 

When the principles of Episco¬ 
pacy are disregarded, and it is the 
fashion, to the great triumph 
the Romanist, to represent the 
English hierarchy as a merely par¬ 
liamentary institution, which had no 
existence before the reign of the 
eighth Henry, it can hardly be 
supposed that the practice of Epis¬ 
copalians should be very consistent. 
The people know little of the 
Bishops in their proper character, 
except in the administration of the 
oflice of Confirmation; and a living 
legislator has supposed, that even 
this oflice might be administered 
by archdeacons. In popular meet¬ 
ings the bishops are recognized, 
and receive the same attention as 
any other man of rank who takes 
an interest in the concerns of hu¬ 
manity. But in their peculiar ca¬ 
pacity of governors of the Church, 
few men think it necessary to ask 
the advice, or defer to the opinion 
of a bishop; or imagine, that none 
but they wlio wear the mitre are 
qualified for the exercise of eccle¬ 
siastical rule. There arc certain 
forms which the law perpetuates, 
and renders indispensable; and 
there are certain' powers which the 
law conveys to the bishops : but, 
in the execution of these power;, 
the bishops are accused of tyranny 
and oppression; and when they 
have complied with the necessary 
fqnus, it is not always tliat the 
obligations of canonical obedience 
will restrain the private judgment 
and inclination of individuals. 

There have of late been some 
extraordinary instances of ecclesi- 
asticar insubordination. Under the 
specious pretext of loyalty, if, in¬ 
deed, in the partial method of its 
operation, the pretext is worthy of 
that name. When the feelings of 
ardent love and veneration, which 
iHe exemplary virtues of the sove- 
mfo attracted, led to a glad and 


/ 

willing celebration of the com¬ 
mencement of' the fiftieth year of 
his reign, the people did but con¬ 
cur in the will of the goverm^rs; 
and n^t only was an appropriate 
oflice appointed for the occasion, 
but a particular form of thanksgiv¬ 
ing was also published by authority. 
Thus the cause of good government, 
andof popular attach ment to the king, 
was duly celebrated and approved. 
It was very different when the me¬ 
lancholy interest excited by the 
sudden demise of a princess, whose 
opening character promised to emu¬ 
late that of her royal grandsire, 
suggested the propriety of a pecu¬ 
liar celebralion^of[^her funeral day. 
Be it allowed, that the feeling of 
respect for virtue cut oft* in its early 
prime, was good and wgrtliy to be 
clierished ; but slil), wl»at authority 
was there which recommended, or 
what precedent which sanctioned 
the inconvenient admixture of parts 
of the Burial Service with the or¬ 
dinary ritual of the Church '( Even 
in tlic most lamented of royal 
deaths, it was hard to reconcile the 
solemn offices of Ash Wednesday 
with the purposes of a royal fune¬ 
ral,- or the public eulogy of the 
worthiest of men. In respect of 
the Common Prayer, that was set¬ 
tled, and could not be altered but 
by public authority, or by a privutc 
infringement of the duties of ca¬ 
nonical obedience ; and these were 
surely but ill observed, when the 
introductory sentences, and tiie ap¬ 
pointed Psalms, and the second 
lesson were borrowed for the occa¬ 
sion from the office of the Burial 
of the Dead. In respect of the 
sermon, the preacher had full li¬ 
berty to choose the topic and the 
inetbud of his discourse; but if 
the texts have been correctly given 
ill the public journals, there was 
cither an entire neglect of the 
argument appropriated to the first 
day of Lent, or such a, mixture of 
repentance and loyalty, of contri¬ 
tion for personal sins and mourning 
for public losses, as might be col- 
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lected from the text* as easily and 
as naturally as the nature of an 
Act of Parliament from the words 
of the preamble. It was right to 
eulogize the good old king, und to 
recommend his character to the 
imitation of all his surviving sub¬ 
jects: but might not the Sunday 
which followed the funeral, or that 
which followed the demise, have 
been appropriated to the comme¬ 
moration of all the great and good 
qualities of the king, of his manly 
simplicity and integrity of mind, 
of his retired and domestic virtues, 
of his constant self-possession, his 
intrepid fortitude, his deep and 
unaffected piety, of all which the 
country owes to the controlling in¬ 
fluence of his example ? But no : 
the daily press ofl'ered its sugges¬ 
tions ; the people were willing to 
comply; the clergy <lid not refuse 
to assent; and the general result 
was, that in many places the act 
of uniformity was suspended at the 
discretion of individuals, the ser¬ 
vices of the Church were performed 
as if there had been no government, 
and the ritual for once was con¬ 
formed to the objection of the 
dissenter, who complained that a 
funeral sermon in the Church of 
England could not be made agree¬ 
able to the ordinary course of the 
public worship. 

Other instances of more frequent 
and less occasional acts of eccle¬ 
siastical insubordination miglit be 
alleged, especially Uic abridged 
mode of reading the first exhorta¬ 
tion ill the Communion office ; the 
optative mood in which the blessing 
is sometimes ignorantly and very 
affectedly delivered; and the prac¬ 
tice which in some places prevails 
of administering the bread and wine 
without reciting, in every case, the 
ap|>ointed formulary. All these in¬ 
stances betray an ignorance of the 
principles and a neglect of the ob¬ 
ligations of ecclesiastical polity : 
they increase the jealousies, and 
divisions, and distinctions of the 
clergy; and in their practical in¬ 


fluence upon the lai^, t6ey fatally 
confirm their prejudices and*their 
indifference to every thing under the 
name of ecclesiastical authority, and 
leave them vat full liberty to sup¬ 
pose, that where there is no obe- 
dfence there needs no government. 

But it is time to forego these 
observations, and to advert to the 
more contracted view of the sub¬ 
ject, which is presented by a mem¬ 
ber of the University of Cambridge, 
under tlie title of " Episcopacy con¬ 
sidered with Respect to the modem 
popular Societies.*' , In the judg¬ 
ment of this writer “ the chief dan¬ 
ger of the Church arises from the 
disunion of its clergy ;’* and he 
apprehends that the principal cause 
of this division is ** the substitution 
of imaginari/ for known duties.” 
In explamatioii of this opinion he 
briefly nieutions the political and 
religious purposes of an ecclesias¬ 
tical establishment, and the several 
duties which the clergy owe, as 
citizens of the state, as members 
of the Church of England, and 
members of the Church of Christ. 

From this enumeration of the datiea 
of a clergyman, as a subject, rhorchmau, 
and Cliristian, we are naturally led to s 
more ac<;uratc distinction between oar 
hiown and imagiiuoy duties. At first 
sight it seems absurd, to call any duly 
imaginary ; my tneauing will be best ud> 
derstood by the fbllowing brief summary 
of^hose fixed principles, or axioms, which 
every ciiurcliman will acknowledge as in¬ 
disputable propositions. 

“ The Ctiurch of England is a true, 
apostolic Cimrch, and lias authority over 
its members. 

Our duties as members of such an 
establishment are not, and cannot be, in- 
cousistout with our duties as members of 
the Catholic Church. 

“ It is our duty to disperse the Bible, 
promote missions, &c. drc. * 

“ In endeavouring to accomplish these 
objects, we are not authorized to violate 
any law of God or of our Ctmrcli. 

** If in our efforts to disperse the Bible, 
promote missions, we offend against 
The laws and discipline of our Church, 
we are required, by every moral and 
religions consideration, to desist from 
these efforts till we can attain our olyect 
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1% tVftt ^ C9aiii»|ent wiHh 

oiW.^f'V^rn duti.cs. 

Whoever permits his duties to clash, 
prefers an imasinary to a known oblua- 
tion.” P. 14. 

f. 

Tjbe potion that an 

Indifference, and conseqnent ultimate 
haetiUty to establishments, are most 
sw'ely produced by direciiTig the zeal of 
the people to some new object u hidt those 
establishnents have never contemplaUdj' 

!« proved by a reference to the 
first divisions among the English 
refortners, which originated witii 
those who took refuge at Gene\a 
in the reign of Mary, and ultimately 
led to the overthrow of the English 
Churdh, and the murder of the 
king upon the scaffold. The re- 
TolutioQ in France is, in the same 
manner, attributed to the substi¬ 
tution of imaginary for known du¬ 
ties,'* and it is concluded, with 
equal wisdom a^d liherahty, that, 

Afl the Paritui^ in England produced 
the ruia they noitiier intended nor anti¬ 
cipated, so do thoMi pious and weil-inten- 
tiongd met), who now cause the disinhon 
of the Church and the aiiiMiatinn of the 
people from ojir public institutions, f)?'e- 
pare the rmy for the ultimate nan of 
that estahhslunent they would dis to pre¬ 
serve,** P. 21, 

The wanton and illiberal insioua- 
tions of some (if the advocates of 
the Bible Society, and the weak¬ 
ness of some popular arguments 
and passionate declamations on the 
impossibility of justifying before 
God an inclift'erence to that Society, 
afford to the. autlior an opportunity 
of exposing.the vanity of these pve- 
t^nsivixs, aiul of calmly reflecting 
Upon their effect on tfie public 
mind. 

Among the enemies and the dan¬ 
gers ‘which threatep. the stability 
hi^Ae Church, the autlior reckons, 
Juries its infecnai divisions, the 
^ ^j^Dpaa Catholics, whose claims 
^^Maiust be opposed on principle, 
not as a question of political 
expediencyV’ the Socinians; the 
Methodists; the nsAocifitipn of con- 


grcgatiooal oi; iadependeut. 
ters ; the paucity of churches ; the 
suspension of the powers of convo- 
CcKion; general religious iiitfifter- 
ence;faniJ a false and spurious li¬ 
berality. Of the association of 
congregational ministers it is Oib- 
served> that • 

These arc by far the most learned 
and respectable of tlie enemies of the es¬ 
tablishment. Their influence U either 
heredtiary, or revived within the last fifty 
years by titr exertions of Wiiitfield and the 
interest of the late Countess of Huntingdon. 
Their sii()portci's are generally drawn from 
the mercantile classes, and from the 
congregations of Clergymen who succeed 
to rvaiigehcal preachers, and are not them¬ 
selves evangelical.’* P. 36. 

The truth of this stalcmeiit must 
be obvious to every man, who re¬ 
flects upon what is continually pass¬ 
ing in the religious world as it is 
called, and upon the accommoda¬ 
ting ease with which Dissenters at¬ 
tend at the Church, and Churchmen 
at the conventicle, to hear a favour¬ 
ite preacher. This practice involves 
that independency of private jmlg- 
ment in every man, tiiat right of 
electing the niiiiLster whom he judges 
most calculated for his own edifica¬ 
tion, which are the great principles 
which distinguish the v-onsistent 
Churchman from the consistent Dis¬ 
senter. The one is persuaded that 
God will bless the labours of his 
minister because he is his minister, 
and, therefore, is content with the 
ministrations of his parish Church: 
tlie other is persuaded that he is 
himself to choose the minister by 
whom he shall be edified, aini, 
therefore, wanders from Church to 
Church, and from couventiclc to cou- 
veuticle, until he receives the ini- 
prossioii which he desires to receive. 
Hence from his popular talents, 
a^d froip the correspondence of his 
doctrine with popular views of reli¬ 
gion, the Church or Chapel of one 
mhiistcr shall be crowded, while 
that of another, more learned and 
equally pious, shall be abandoned. 
The Church shall at one time be 
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preferred to tlie mec^iig, and then 
are heard reports of^the re-unioa of 
the seetaries with the Church; at 
anotirer the Church shall be far- 
sakeD, and the njeetiug crc»vricd, 
and then are revived complaints of 
want of zeal in the Clergy, The 
Dis-ionters themselves do not ap¬ 
prove, they cannot approve this in¬ 
consistency,, whieh as they know 
proceeds from utter ignorance of the 
principles of ecclesiastical polity, 
and from a mere prepossession in 
favour of a certain scheme of doc¬ 
trines, which they who do not hold, 
cannot, in their judgment, be said 
to preach tlie Gospel. 

The remedy which the author 
proposes for the several evils which 
lie enumerates, and which he re- 
cmmmeiuls to the serious attentioii 
of the disunited Clergy, is this: 

^ Onr erih orij^inatc, not in (]**purturc 
from the letter, but from dUrp>^ird to the 
spirit of that episcopal law to which we 
have sworn obedience. Episcopacy rightly 
understood, as appointed by Ood. and 
binding all who acknowledge its aiitnority 
to certain known duties, is our sole remedy 
for present evils, and op.r best defence 
against future dangers.'’ P. 4a. 

The author proceeds to advert 
briefly, but very judiciously, to the 
divine institution of episcopacy, and 
to the traces of an apostolical suc¬ 
cession, discoverable in the Scrip¬ 
tures and the writings of the primi¬ 
tive fathers. He maintains that 

** Episcopacy is a spiritual povernment, 
administered by spiritnal men fur spiritual 
piirposoM: its chief object is the union of 
the Church by the prevention, of heresies 
without, and schism within.” 

He forcibly illustrates the nature of 
the obedience which is due to the 
episcopal authority, by a compa¬ 
rison of civil, with ecclesiastical 
governiiient, uiid froin thence con¬ 
cludes : 

p Tl|» parallel botween aivil and eccle¬ 
siastical povernment, illustrates the precise 
degree of that obedience, which is required 
from file Clergy by the Ciiurvh. Obedi* 
enc» consists in submission of indivi- 
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Vhml to pablle qntUon, m reifaired bj tlio 
law to wliirh we tiave sworn cohif^lianee. 
TIiim a member of a senate ought not to 
consider lum^elf in that inUtvidnal rapacity 
only, but as a ineinbcr of a national body. 
A soldier is luft to regard liim'telf as a mili¬ 
tary iiidividutil to pursue bis own plans of 
h.fttic, eiicampment, and siege. A Clergy¬ 
man IS not an ecclesiastical individual with 
IibfM’ty to piirsne his own peetdiar theories 
of promoting tli'' cause of Christ; he is re¬ 
quired to siibiiiit nil Ids plans to the 
povemiuent of tli^’ CUiircb. T)ie nniform 
result of tiuH sacrdice of individual optnion 
to general expediency, con^titutes tho 
strenu'th of uttiens, the discipline of 
nnniCN, .be iiiiiou of Churches. Patriotism 
in a subject, courage in % soldier, piety in 
a Clergyman, are characteristic and neces¬ 
sary virtues : but they become injurious in¬ 
stead of beneficial, unless controlled by 
the autlioiity to wluch they arc respectively 
subject. 

*’ Such U the theory of obedience. 
Its practice is equally clear. As a soldier 
is stationed to eue particular spot, to at¬ 
tend to one well known duty, by the per¬ 
formance of which he <;ontributes to Che 
victory, so do Cite Clergy contribute most 
to the advancement of Christianity when 
they confine their exeitlons to their own 
sphere of action. Tiie curate to his 
curacy *, the beiieliced clergyman to his 
benefice; the Bishop to his diocese. To 
meet in petty councils with the various 
.sects of diHsentcrs for ecclesiastical pur- 
po.ses, to perform any ecclesiastical action 
without reterence to the peculiar interests 
of tile Cmirch. is wrong in principle, and 
therefore in practice. It is the substitu¬ 
tion of an inift^'inanf for a kiwwn duty. 
It niigiimtes io error ends in schisiu.** 
P. do. 

In the application of the argu¬ 
ment to the modern .popular socie¬ 
ties, and to their claims ou the sup¬ 
port of episcopalians, the author 
contends that it is not only not ne¬ 
cessary, but inconsistent with the 
duties of a subject, Churchman, and 
Christian, to unite with the Bible 
Society; that an union witl\ the 
Church Missionary Society is equally 
unnecessary, and equally incompa¬ 
tible with religious duties; and tliat 
the best effects may be anticipated 
from a cordial co-operation in tho 
designs of the Society for propaga-* 
ling the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 

It is certain that without an union 
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of Cborcluneti, apd a regular subor¬ 
dination of ministers under an epis- 
copaf governineAtf it is in vain to 
think of recalling the Dissenters to 
an union with the Church, of per¬ 
petuating the Gospel bt home, or 
propagating it abroad with efleet. 
It is not possible to conceal the 
dangers wiiich are accuinulaling 
round the Church from the disuniou 
of the Clergy in their principles, 
their practices, and their projects, 
and from tne indtilerence, the dis¬ 
affection, and the hostility which 
have been excited agaiiint the 
Bishops, as governors of the Church. 
To counteract these evils, the young 
should be instructed in the prin¬ 
ciples of Church cominiinioii <ind 
episcopal government, which should 
also form an indispen^iabie part in 
the exaiuination of candidates for 
Holy Orders: and the Clergy in all 
which they do, and endea\oiir to 
do, should exhibit the example of 
a strict conformity with their en¬ 
gagements of canonical obedience. 
At the same time it is submitted 
with the utmost deference, whether 
the episcopal power should not 
always be tonferretl on men, wiiose 
character, conduct, and principles, 
wid make episcopacy respected; 
and whether in the delogulion of 
their pow'er to their otfioaU, e»pc- 
ciallv to Archdeacons, there should 
not be a scrupulous selection of 
men of mature age, of tried dis¬ 
cretion, and approved learning, to 
whtise judgment the Clergy will re¬ 
joice to defer, and the sectary will 
not venture to object. 

*Pie Village Schoolmaster '9 Assistant; 
Br, an Abridgement 6f the f^a~ 
Honal SyUem of Education: Jor 
th^ Use of Sw^ay Schools, By 
Richard Johnson, Master of the 
Central National School, Newport^ 
Pagneli,, Bucks, 8vo. 40 pp. 

Ttr^ffBare many valuable hints con- 
Utintd til this little book; but that 


which entitles it to public notice ia 
an attempt td explain the National 
method of reading by the assistance 
of a diagram. The idea is ingenious, 
and a sjieiMnicn of it is subjoined^ 
Persotis who are conversant witli the 
manngeineiit of charity schools will 
have no dillicuUy iu understanding 
the plan ; but we are not sure that 
the uninitiated will be equally suc¬ 
cessful. At all events,'Mr. Johnson 
is entitled to our thanks; ami if his 
Addresses to Masters and Visilors 
are not wiilten in the very best taste, 
they at least sluw his anxiety for 
the success of the National System, 
ami prove that it is conducted by 
men of considerable inforuiation and 
talent. His practical lessons and 
illustrations are plain aud useful. 

“ Mo-iioxyllahles ., 

** TIjc alphabet Uviuf* well taiiultt, ami 
iinprintoil as it woo upon the nniid, wc 
proceed tu monosyllableH, which I have eit- 
doavonretl to simplify, by affixing to the 
written directions, drafts representing a 
class employed, both reading and spelling 
tliein off book, explaining the dHfereiice of 
the pcoceSsS. If it should be inquired why I 
begin with the eighth boy, the leason is, 
that any boy should be desired to begin a 
lesson rather than the fiist, as, by calling 
upon one in tlie middle of tlie ela s, it pre« 
vent& anticipation and keeps up the atten¬ 
tion of the w’liole. The same rules, with 
regard to pansmg between the letters, is to 
be observed as in the former task, and the 
same method observed from first to last. 


** A Class reading a Monosyllahic Lesson. 
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Each child to be provided with a state 
slung round hifi neck with a string, aud a 
slate pencil. 

“ The teacher then dictates tlw! lesson 
thus-^* Page IQ—the first word in the 
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second Hne-^-tnd read ^forwards— he^ 
No. 41.'—pomtinK to t^e boy in that place: 
they then proceed, every boy wiiting at 
the fiifiue time wliat is giveu o»t by ano¬ 
ther; by the time these tltree words are 
given oat by tlte ciMb**, every cUMd will 
have a copy of tiaiiii, which they then read 
backwards and forwards fiom the slate, 
each taking a wordjtdl rend perfectly: the 
teacher then gives tite signal to tuin their 
slates, they hide the book^ and proceed 
tluu^^ * 


^ This process differ* from the former, ts 
here, instead of Us being given out by the 
pupil, the teaciuT gives the word, whieh is 
reiterated by the child to whom it is given; 
die class theH proceed to spell it from 
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piemory, each giving ontia letter, as before, 
but do iK>t repeat the words till the lesson 
is finished, when they read them over again 
at the discretion of the teacher." P. tS» 
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Socuijf for Promoting Chrhtian 
Knowledge. 

The Society has recently received 
a very acceptable present from the 
Rev. Mr. Rottler, Missiomny at 
Vepery. He lias long been employ¬ 
ed ill translating tile Book of (join- 
luoa Braver into the Tainul Ian- 
guage. I’he work miw rompleied 
and printed, and a haiidsoniely 
hound copy has been truusmitted 
hy him to the .Society. 

Letters have been received from 
the Bishop of Calcutta, stating that 
his Lordsiup had visited Prince of 
Wales's Island ; and that a District 
Coinmitt.ee of the Society had been 
established, under tUe imnierliate 
patronage of the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor. 

Lordship also acquaints the 

Society with the safe urnval of Mr. 
* 

Spe.isciineider, and that he had been 
stationed at Taiijore. 

Special Com7)iif fce for counierarting 
Infidel and Blaspheinouit Publi- 
cations. 

The followin;! tracts have been 
published since our last report: 

The Character of Christ, an ^addi¬ 
tional evidence to the truth of the 


Christian Religion; in another 
dialogue between ^a Believer and 
his Convert. 

The present Condition of many Peo- 
[>ie and Countries in the World, 
an additional evideude to the 
truth of tlie Christian Religion:, 
in another dialogue between a 
Believer and his Convert. 

Dialogue between a Reformer and a 
Laliourer. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem, an 
additioaal argumgut for tiie truth 
of the Chiistiaa Religion: in 
another dialogue belweeu a Be¬ 
liever and Ills Convert. 

The Pj' 0 |iagatiou of the Christian 
Religion, an additional evidence 
to the truth of the Christian Reli-, 
gion; in a coucludiag dialogue 
betvveeo a Believer and his Con¬ 
vert. 

The Mercies of the Mosaic Law. 

The number of tracts issued dur¬ 
ing the last montli has been very 
considerable: and upwards of tifty 
tradesmen in London and the vici- 
iiity, ore now furnished with the 
hooks and tracts, as agents to the 
Society, The distribution thus ef¬ 
fected, has, in some instances, been 
very large. 

» b 2 
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Sockij! Jqt the Pr^pifgQtian of the sitencss of the text to the solemnity, 

Goipd, the Bishop t'urUier adapted it to hm 

On Friday, Feb. IH, according to purpose byremarking, that itmight 
aniiuvil custom, this Society held its b^ considered either as a prater to 
Anniversary at Bow Chnrch ; and for God our Father and our Lord Jesus 


this purpose met in Comunttec at 

VesUy-Rooiu, at half past el,e- 
\ea o’clock: when Ins (irace (he 
President tO(»k the chair. I he Arch¬ 
bishop of York; the Bishops of 
London, Exeter, Salisbur^, Carlisle, 
Chester, Oxford, auci L-oidati'; the 
Archdeacons of London, Middlesex, 
and St. Alban's, together with many 
other members, both Clergy and 
Laity, formed the board on this oc¬ 
casion. At twelve o'clock the Lord 
Mayor arrived in state, attended by 
Mr.'Sheriff Rothwell, and se\eial of 
the Aldermen ; when business was 
suspended for the purpose of ntlend- 
iug divine service in the church. 

The Sermon was preached by the 
‘Lord Bishop of Oxford, from 1 Thess. 
3. xi- The Right Rev, Prelate com¬ 
menced his discourse by adverting to 
the opposition which St. Paul lead to 
encounter in the propagation of the 
Gospel, not merely fioiii the heathen 
but especially from the Jews, whose 
furious insurrection against him, 
when lie first came to Thessalonica, 
as related in the Acts, conhd net fail 
of recurring to his recoiled ion when 
he was entertaining thoughts of re¬ 
visiting that and forcing from 
him the impressive supplication in 
the text for aid from above to direct 
and support him in tlie executioif of 
his purpose. The Bishop then pro¬ 
ceeded to shew, by a critical investiga¬ 
tion of theorigiualw'ord, chiefly signi¬ 
ficant in the passage, - and by an ap¬ 
peal to the context, that k was not 
for his personal safety that the Apos- 
tlemadeso powerful and importunate 
an appeal, (which in that view of it 
would be out of all proportion to the 
object^flhe petition); but for the 
of the great work which was 
. to carry him to Thessaloiiica, “ the 
jjerfecting that whicli was yet lack- 
in their faith,” tlie “ stablishing 
tbeir hearts uiiblameable in holiness 
before-God.” 

Having thus set forth the appo- 


Christ, for the success^ of liis evange- 
liziiig labours, or as setting forth the 
means by which those labours were 
to become effectual, viz. by: the con¬ 
current operation of the several di¬ 
vine persons in the adorable Trinity; 
and by the subordinate fidelity of 
the ministry conihiissioned by Jesus 
(Christ to diffuse through the world 
those fundamental principles of life 
and godliness. By a reference to 
St. Paul’s Epistles, the Bi!>hop 
shew'ed, that this was that great 
Apostle's uniform course in propa¬ 
gating the Gospel. That he ah- 
staiiied most scrupulously from all 
matter of doubtful disputation, and 
ull questions tending to engender 
strife, and bent I he w'holc energy of 
his powerful mind to the rooting 
and grounding all who attended to 
his preaching, or to whom he had 
occ^ioii to address himself by let¬ 
ter, in the great mystery of godli¬ 
ness above specified ; and in deri\ing 
the whole code of Chrintiun morals 
frotii the relations thus in mercy 
created betw'een (iod and man, for 
the perfecting the great work of 
man’s redemption. The Bishop then 
directed the attention of Ids audi¬ 
ence to our formularies of faith and 
worship; and demonstrated, by a 
very interesting induction of parti¬ 
culars, the clear adherence of the 
Church of England to the apostolic 
model, in her well-digested and per¬ 
spicuous system of Christian instruc¬ 
tion; and utHin this ground advo¬ 
cated her superior claim to be 
charged with the dispensing abroad 
among heathen nations those glad 
tidings which she has so faithfully 
and energetically inculcated upon 
her own children at home; conclud¬ 
ing a welLcoiisidered and very in¬ 
teresting dUcourse with an exhorta¬ 
tion to his hearers, to continue sted- 
fast and to abound in this work of 
the Lord, in full assurance, that if 
prosecuted with discretion and assi- 
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duity it would not he in v^n in the 
Lord, 

The Lord I^ayiir and his suite 
haVihg retired, the Board resumed 
their deliberations: and amongst 
other important matters whi<m came 
under its consideration, was the ex¬ 
tension of its goncem to the black 
population of the Cape. Upon this 
subject the Bishop of London made 
a communication, that having ascer¬ 
tained IVom tlie senior chaplain of 
that settlement, that the stationing 
one Missionary at Cape Town, for 
this very degraded portion of its in¬ 
habitants, promised to be produc¬ 
tive of the best effects; he had 
opened the matter to his Majesty’s 
ministers, and found them disposed 
to give support to the measure to 
the same extent that they are accus¬ 
tomed to meet the endeavours of 
the Society in the cause of the Ame¬ 
rican Colonies. Upon this statement 
the Board immediately resolved 
upon the adoption of the mea¬ 
sure, and upon making themselves 
responsible for 200/. per annain, to 
be added to the government allow¬ 
ance of 100/. that they might thus 
form ail inccune for the intended Mis¬ 
sionary sufHcieiit for his niainte- 
tiance in comfort and respectability. 
It WHS also resolved to address his 
Majesty on his accession, pursuant 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ECCLESIAKTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. HarriiKiii Packard, to the rectory 
of Fordtey and vicarage ^f Westleton an¬ 
nexed, Snlfolk. 

Rev. H. W. Rons Birch, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Rendon, and to tlie perpetual 
curacy of Snutliwold, Suffolk; patron, lord 
Koui. 

The hon. and rev. Armine Wodehonse, 
clerk, M, V, to tiie rectory of WeatLex- 
liam, Norfolk, rauant by the death of the 
rev. Charles Moidaunt, clerk; patron, lord 
Wodohonsc. 

Rev. John Harbin, LL.B. rector of 
North Burrow, to the rectory of Compton 
Paiincefoot,Somerset; pat. J.H.Hiint,Esq. 

Rev. Henry Southall, B.A. rector of 
'Kington, Worcestershire, to the vicarage 
of Bishampton, in the same county. 

Rev, David Rowland, curate of St, Pe¬ 
ter's, Caruiarthei), to the vicarage of Tre- 
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to ancient custom; and a committee 
liaving been appointed to prepare 
the Address and oilier routine biisi- 
ness being gone through, the meet¬ 
ing broke ijp, and their Lordships 
the Bishops proceeded to the Man¬ 
sion-house to dinner. 

Incorporated Clergy Orphan Society^ 

The Anniversary Meeting of this 
Society, was holden at Free-Ma- 
sons’ Hall, Great Queen-Street, Lin- 
coln's-lnii-Fields, on Thursday, Feb. 
24. The Chair was taken by the ' 
President, the Lord Bishop of Lon¬ 
don ; and eight children were elect¬ 
ed. The concerns of the Institution 
appeared to be in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion ; and it was resolved further to. 
increase the number of children at 
Midsummer; when a list of the 
members and a general account of 
the Society will be |>ublished. There 
M'erc present, besides the President, 
the Vice-Pre»ident> Lord Kenyon, 
the Bishops of Salisbury, Carlisle, 
Exeter, and LandaflF, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, Lord 
Aston, Mr. Justice Richardson, the 
Dean of Chester, the Archdeacons 
of Middlesex and Bath, &c. &c. 

The Bishop of Exeter informed 
tlic meeting, (hat liis Majesty had 
ordciod a donation of IOO/< to be 
presented to the Society. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

iJbron, in Cardiirinshire; patron, the righ^ 
bon. lord John Wodeliousc. 

A dispetuation has passed the great seal 
to rnable the lev. G Meyrick, D.D. to 
hold ti<c rectory of Wtnchheld, Hants,with 
the vicarage ot Ranisbnry, Wilts. 

Rev. Edward Herbert, B.A. to the rec¬ 
tory of Abberton, Worcestershire. 

Tlie i:ev. Charleji Leicester has been pre¬ 
sented to the secuiid porlion of Vt^cstbiiiz, 
in the county of .Salop, vacant by (he le- 
sipiatiou of the rev. Laurence Gardner, 
D.O. 

UNIVERSITY INFELLIGENCE. 

Oxford. —On Thursday last the fol¬ 
lowing degrees were oonfei red 

Masters of Arts. —Rev. 'John Bar¬ 
tholomew, Corpus Christi college; rev. 
Charles William Stocker, fellow of St. 
John's college. 

Bachelors of Arts.— William Peel, 
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«M|.|kM*iM»e bol]i^, frAttdenmpMniler; 
'Witliiin Henry l>everel1, Waciham col- 
; William AFood, Exeter college; 
diaries Henry Cux, student of Christ 
chiireh; Jolin Adams, Christ cliurcli; 
Henry Huttou, scholar of Btftiol college ; 
WilKani Pole, Baliol college. 

teb. 6.—Wednesday last tlie reV. 
Edward John Burrow, M.A. of Magda¬ 
lene college, ill the university of Cani- 
liridge, was incorporated of Trinity col* 
l^e, in this university, grand cninpoiinder. 

On Tlmrsday last the following degrees 
were cMvfened:— 

Doctor in Medicine. —James Adey 
Ogle, Trinity college. 

MattKits OP Arts.—R ev. John Sted- 
man, Pembroke 'college; James Hail, 
Wadham college ; Samuel Pepys Cocke¬ 
rell, fellow of Merton college : William 
Arundel Bouverie, fellow of Mertou col¬ 
lege f rev. Robert Crawford Dillon, St. 
Edmund liall. 

Bachei.ors of Arts. —William Baron, 
esq. Wadham college, grand coiiipounder; 
Charles Authony Hunt, Merton college ; 
George Parker Cleather, Exeter college ; 
David Dundas, student of Ouist church; 
Ipiomas Lambard, student of Christ church; 
Henry Parsons, scliolar of Ualiot college. 
Yesterday the rev. Edward John Burrow, 
M-A. of Trinity college, was admitted 
bachelor in dU'inity, giand compouudtr. 

FoIk ly,—Last week. Henry Stone- 
liouse was admitted scimlar of new col¬ 
lege. On Motxlay last the rev. Edward 
John Burrow, B.]>. of Trinity college, and 
tnmistvr of Hampstead chapel, Middlesex, 
Mfis admitted doctor in divinity gi'and 
compounder. On Thvi*sday last the Kcv. 
Mamuel Hall, M. V.' tellow of Hiazcuose 
college, was admittud bachelor in divinity, 
Hiid the right hon. Dudley Rider, .vUcount 
Sandon, iiohlenmn, of Christ church, was 
admitted bachelor of arts. 

Feb, IP.—On Saturday last the fol- 
lowmg degrees weic confeired ;— 

Master OF Arts.— The rev. Frederick 
diaries Spencer, Christ church. 

Bacrelors of Arts. — ITie rev. Hemy 
Palmer, Worrester college; Christopher 
liHdney Smith, Corpus Christi colh'ge ; 
John Leigh, Krasenose college ; Beritard 
John Trinity college; Janies K*pi- 

nasse, Baliol college. 

I'uesday last, m convocation, the imi- 
versiiy seal was aftived to tm aildicss ot‘ 
coniMeiice, on the dewtli of our late sovc- 
and of tougratiilaiion on his ma- 
jetf^Vaccebfiion to the throne, to be pre- 
JSnfied to lii^ majesty by a debgary. 

• 'liTharsilay ]^st, the rev. Robert Mason, 
oT Queen's RC^ge, was admitted bachelor 
Id divioi^. A. ' 


CAMBRrttfB^ ^Ati. 97.—Saturday last 
being bachelor of arts commencement, the 
following gentlemen (143) were admitted 
to that degree:—Carr, Gordon, Hofeuus, 
Niclmlls, Packman, St* Peter's college ; 
BurdakXi, Burroiighcs, Codd, Faringdoii, 
Fi'ost, Le Grice, Walker, Clare hall; 
Allen, Deane, Fallnwfield, Ion, Kirby, 
Lubbock, Maltby, Umphelby, Pembroke 
hall; Clayton, Cobbuld, KeUy, Pearse, 
Ward, Wean, Wilder, Caius college; 
Brough, Edwards, Francis, Hall, Hussey, 
Otter, Rigg, Robinson, Winder, Beuett 
college; Butts, Green, Hartley, White, 
Wilton, Queen's college; Derby, Dewe, 
Durham, Eastwick, Graham, Milner, Wil¬ 
kinson, Catherine hall; Crowther, Gedge, 
Lockwood, Powell, Stevens, Wilson, Je¬ 
sus college; BUckhurne, Uod, Horsley, 
Isaacson, May, Musson, Pickering, Pooley, 
Sevier, Worsjey, Christ's college; Ai- 
rm^rton, Andrewes, Bray, BrooshooR, 
Buckstone, Butler, Chapman, Clarke, 
Close, Daniels, Dixon, Edmonds, Fors¬ 
ter, Fowler, Godfrey, Harrison, Heber* 
den, Inge, Jenyns, Law, Leedor, Locking, 
Londalc. Maddy, Parham, Parkinson, 
Party, Peel, Put, Pluckuett, Spencer, 
Steward, Thic-'-hcr, Tremlett, Trotter, 
Williams, St. John's colkge; Lane, Magda¬ 
len collcj'e ; Amuin, Bain, Baines, Harlow, 
Barron' Bird, Oiddincton, Crakelt, Cowell, 
Dodsworth, Eggtnton, Goode, Hall, Ha¬ 
worth, Higgitib, Huinfrey, Huntingdon, 
Knox, Lyon, Miirrav, Nash, Overton, 
Payntei, Platt, Ricliiuds, Ross, ScholtiL-ld, 
SlteepshankK, Swann, Tayler, Vicars, 
Waddinglon, Main, Wigi'aiii, Williams, 
Worsley, Trinity college ; Agnew, Field¬ 
ing, Freei‘, Savage, Shelford, Warton, 
Emmanuel college. 

Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew sholarships.-The 

examination for a scholarship on (his 
foundation, will commence on the first 
Wednesday after the first day of May 
next. Tlie canilt.dati*s must be bachelors 
of arts, who aie not of sufficient standing 
to be cieated masters of arts, and students 
in civil law, or medicine, of not less than 
four or more tlian seven years standing. 

Feb. 4.—The late Dr. .Smith's annual 
priees of to the two best proficients in 
rnutluMuatics and natural philosophy umoug 
the coimncncing hncliclors of arts, are this 
year adjudged to Mr. Henry Codlington 
and Mr* Charles Smith Bird, of Trinity 
colloge, tiic first ami third wranglers. 

Croxtnn Jfihmoii, Esq. fellow commoner 
of Emmanf 1 c^ college, was on Friday last 
admitted bacliclor of arts. 

A grace p.is.sed the senate yesterday, fur 
granting to tiie nniveisity of Ceplialonia, 
(of whi(di Earl of Guildford iacbaaccl- 
lor), a copy of alf the booka nov ip the 
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.tioifersity preas, or whicb havo been prinb* 
ed at the expeace of t}ii»iUDiver3it^« 

Fob. 10.—At a coDgre/jj^atioii on Tues¬ 
day last, an address of coadoleuce aaul eon- 
» gratiAation to his Majesty King George IV. 
Mras voted ubaiinnonsly. ^ ' 

At the same congregation, the rev. Henry 
Browne, M.A. of Lincoln college, Oxford, 
w'as incorporated of King’s college, in this 
university^ and tite rev. Joim Davis, M.A. 
of St. John’s college, Oxford, was incorpo¬ 
rated of St. John’s college, in thin nnivcr- 
aity. Mr. George Knlei, of Catherine 
bail, and Mr. Thomas Waiden, .of Trinity 
liall, were on the same day admitted ba¬ 
chelors of art9. 

Camhuiugesiiihu. — Several vahublv 
additions have been made to the Fitr.witJiinn 
Museum in the coiit^e of the last year 
(1019): viz. a beautiful model, on a icdiiced 
scale, of one of llie tonihs disrcivcuui some 
time since at Nola, in (^unp.miH, prcsenUil 
by Mr. Carraghan. .Srvcr.il valnahle punts, 
presented by Dr. CiuiKe and Mi. File- 
wood. A large and va)u>i.hle collection of 
sketches, &c. by the laic Mr. Konmry, 
presented by his son. :\ di.i\ftin;r of an 
equestrian statue of iN^nreus Auif by 
the late lord FitzwilliJin, when a youth, 
presented by Mr, Cookf»(in. An exipiisite 
drawing of tlowers, pioseiiled by Atrs. 
Mecn. Several valuable books, piysented 
by Dr. Wallis and Ml. Mitlett, A splen¬ 
did edition of Ossian's Fucjils, in Gaelic, 
presented by the Highland Sorieiy of Lon¬ 
don. The liberal, and indeed mnintjcont- 
present of Air. Romney, of the studies of 
his hitlier, it is hoped, will nidtice (li.stin- 
giiished artists to follow his example. 
Tluere are one archbishop, and Hve bishops, 
now living, who were ineinhers of St. 
John's college. 

CiifcisiiiKB.—Died, at Shriglcy, Air. 
Edward Downes, zneinberand graduate of 
the university of Oxfonl, and one of the 
magistrates of this conrity. 

Devonshire. —Died, %t the parsonage 
bouse, Lyinpstone, the rev. Jolm Prest- 
wood Gedoin, rector. 

Dorsetshirb. —Died, the Rov. Wil¬ 
liam Floycr, of Stensford, in this county. 
He was of Queen's college, Oxford, B.C.L. 
1770, and was presented to the vicarage of 
Stcnsfoid in 1784, by the countess dowager 
of llchester. 

Gloucestershirb.—D ied, aged 67, the 
rev. H. Dixon, vicar of Wadworth, and 
rector of Oddiagton, in this rotmty. 

SHRorsriiKK.—Died, at Ludlow, in liks 
74th year, the rev. Samuel Slieade, many 
years rector of RedsTon, in this couoiy. 

^L'FFOLK.—In the niglit of Jan. Si, the 
parsonage barn, at Hitchani, un.s discover¬ 
ed to be ou hie; wluc.b was not only com- 


pkUdy consumed, but also a larfs atai>laf 
and several contiguous onthomes; and we 
understand there is every reason 4o sa^ 
poae Unit the event was not by accideqty 
but caused by an inceinhary. 

V^iLTSii IRE. —During the late inclement 
weather, numerous liberal donations of 
ejothimr, fuel, &c. were, made by the rev, 
Canon Coxe, to the poor of Be.merton and 
FugglcstoJie. 

WAT.ES. 

Chmch Union Society in the Diocese of 
St. David’s.—The following aie the pre¬ 
miums proposed by this society for the 
present year. Tiic decision will take 
place 111 July. 

A pirmiiin. of .*)0l, for the best essay on 
the hcccsMtv of a church establishment ia 

e 0 

a CJiristi.in eountry, for the preservation 
of clinstiiinity among the people ot all 
latiks, and dcnomhi.itioiis; and on the 
mcau> uf cxcitingaiid mriiiituining amongst 
Its UMII members a spirit of devotion, to¬ 
gether with z(mI for the honour, stability, 
and iiilliioTice of the established church. 

A pjcrnhim of for tlie best essay ia 
L.iiin de Bat.inni;r nieiitis erga religioueai 
proiKigat.irn, stabihtam, rcfoniiatam, ope 
Pauli Apostoii priTiliuintiK, Canstaniiiii 
sttabilicntis, Mcnrici restituentis, pratiin- 
tilnis Iwardorurn Kepim legibiis, et 
Wicklith alioMiinque vindiciis Christianaa 
vcritatis. 

A Cymerigyddion society has been lately 
instituted at Liverpool, to co-operate 
with the other sori€tie.s so landihly esta¬ 
blished for tiic pi'csci vation and promo¬ 
tion of Wclsli literature. 

The rev, Walter Davies of Alonafon, 
Montgomciyshiic, lias recently prepared 
for the prexs the fir^t complete edition 
ol Huw Tlionr., which will be speedily 
pubSislied at Wioxbam. 

yA Welsh transialmn of the works of 
Josephus, whicli has been published in 
iinnihcia ut DulgeJIan, will be soon con-^ 
picfcd. 

Lately at the cathedral of St. Asaph, 
the following gentlemen were ordained 
piiests by tiie lord bishop of that diocese ^ 
T. Lewis Hughes, Brazenose college, anti- 
George Cnnclilfe, of Baliol college, Ox¬ 
ford ; and C. Uedway Matthews, of St^ 
John's college, Cambridge. 

Tlio rev. David Rowlands, enfate of' 
St. Peter's, Odiinartiien, has been pre-^ 
sented to the vicarage of Tregaron, ia 
Cardiganshire. 

TIic lord bishop of St. David's has 
been pleased to present the rev. Thomas 
Dalton, jut), curate of 2{oss-cro\vther, in 
the county of Pembroke, to the vicarage, 
of Warren^ in the same county. His^ 
lordhhip has also been pleased to present 
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and ooihta the Oeorfrtt DeTomldr 
cnmte of Manorbier, hi the comity ef 
f^etnbriike, to the viraragb of Zilanllwy- 
ney, vtitli .the diapel of Llanfihangel-Rfa^ 
tycom, in the county of Carmarthen. 

Hia royal highncsa the dnl(e of Clarence 
has been pleased to- appoint the rev. 
Griffith Thomas, curate of LiaDgoedmora, 
in the county of Caidi^an, one of kit 
royal highne.ss’9 chaplains. 

Died, at the parsonage-boose, Llansan- 
ffinid, Montgomeryshire, the rer. Mor¬ 
gan Pryse, aged 60, a justice 'of peace tbr 
the coDoty of Denbigh. Esteemed and 
respected as he was thronglioiit life, for 
bis social worth, he will long W an object 
of the most sinceie grief to bis numerous 
friends. ^ 

Aged 69, rev. David Morgan, vicar of 
Lengeler, and a magistrate for tlie connty 
of Carmarthen. 

Rev JohiiJones, vicar of Warren, Pent- 
brokesliire, curate of St. David’s, aud pre¬ 
bendary of Langan. 

At Lampeter, Cardiganshire, aged 54, 
rev. Ehenezer Williams, late of Jesus coU 
leg*, Oxford, vicar of C^lo and Laiisowel, 


in the county of Cinnarthen,' head^master 
of the gramraai^scliool, Lampeter, and 
one of the Prebendaries of St. David's. 

At the rectory-boine, Gwaenysepr, in 
thd county of Flint, rev. It. Roberts,* 
rector ^f that parish. He was ^ an afTec- 
tionate hiiahand, a kind father, and a 
iaithful steward of the mysteries of God. 

Died in and near London. 

Tn Orchard-street, Portinan-sqnare, aged 
83, the rev. Charles Mordaunt, rector of 
Little Massingham, and uncle to sir Charles 
Mordaunt, bart. M.P. for Warwickshire. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Leghorn, the rev. William Berdmore 
Lagden, B.A. late of Christ's college, Cam¬ 
bridge, son of the rev. H. A. Lagdeu, of 
Ware, Herts. 

On the 41h of Feb, at his palace, in tho 
county of Cork, at a very advanced age. 
Dr. Barnett, bishop of Cloyiie. He was 
the senior bishop of Ireland, since tlie 
death of the late archbishop of Tnam. 

At Naples, on the 7th of Janfiary, of a 
bilious fever, the revl John Aslibridge, 
M.A. fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


JHVINITT. 

Three Sermons on St. Paul’s Doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, Original Sin, and 
Predestination. With Notes. To which 
is prefixed, a Synopsis of the Argument of 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Komans. By the 
Rev. Thomas Young, A.M. Rector of 
Gilling, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Affliction: or, the Blessings of God 
manifestefl. By Philatheres. 8vo. The 
Profit arising from this little Publication 
wiJJ be given to a cliarity. 


A Sermon ; occasioned by the Decease 
of hi 8^ late Majesty, King George the 
Third; preactied iii the Parish dmreh of 
St. Swithin’s. Cannoo-sfrect. By the 
Rev. H. G. Watkins, A.M. Hector, 8vo. 
Is. 

A Sermon, preached in tlie Parish 
Church'of Harrow-oii-tlie-Hill, on Sunday 
the 6tli of Feb. 18V0, on the Death of Hw 
most Gracious Majesty, George the Third, 
fiy J. W, Cuouiijghani, M.A. Vicar of 
Harrow. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
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A History of Great Britain from the 
Accession of George the Third to the pre- 
fifjit Time, by the Rev. Alex. Stewart, 
Author of the Lives of Dr. Blair, Dr. 
Robertson, Ac. 

Journal of two successive Tours 


npon the Continent^ in the Yeare 1816, 
1817, and 1818,: euutaining an Account 
of the principal Places in tiie South of 
Prance, of the great Road over the Alps, 
and of the chief Cities ami nipst interest¬ 
ing parts of Italy, hy James Wtlsou. 


BE iT in~r- 7rs'"h 

NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clcricus on the Directory^ -/V* and A, H. h^ve been received, rtmI 

fire under consideration, 

IF, X, Y, shall appear. 

We wiH take an opportunity of attending to the recouiiuendation of 
CUricus, 

• M. R.*8 papers have been returned according io his direction. 

C. gball appear. 

X* first qiichtion, may be answered in the affirmative ; and his second, 
in negative. 

Ramus's letter has been sent to Doctor^' CommoM8. 
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On the Effects of the Controversy 
respecting Regeneration. 

Whatever disturbs, or threatens 
to disturb, the peace of tlie Ciuiirli, 
must be considered as a serious 
evil; and modern times have not 
witnessed any <lispute which ims 
excited more universal attention, or 
menaced more extensive and perma¬ 
nent separation, than the recent 
controversy respectin’*' regeneration. 
The writers on both sides assert 
tlieir claim to the victory ; and 
W"hatever effects either party may 
attribute to the controversv, the 
conviction of opponents can have 
no place among their number. 
The disputants have been strength¬ 
ened in their various opinions ; and 
arguments which have failed to 
reach their destined mark iiave, at 
least, contirmeti and settled the 
men by whotu they were employed. 
Still, to those who delight in tracing 
the various channels through which 
Providence regularly contrives to 
faring good out of evil, it may not 
])rove unsatisfactory to reflect upon 
a few of the ci>iise(|uences which 
this dispute may be expected to 
produce. 

A fair controversialist is not at 
liberty to impute motives to bis 
opponent, or to charge him >vitU 
the substantial inaintenancc of doc¬ 
trines, which he literally rejects, 
hut such tilings, in fact, arc almost 
always done, whether tliey are or 
are not perceived by the agent. 
Few petsoHs would be found to 
impugn the most forinidabic error, 
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unless it was supposed to arise from 
a bad principle, or to issue in a 
dangerous consequehce. If it were 
a uiere mistake of the party by 
whom it is broached, a public ex¬ 
position of its fallacy would not 
often be called for. But while 
charity and courtesy require us to 
hope that tlie understanding alone 
is ill fault, we arc still frequently 
coiupclled to sus|>ect that the error 
may lisve a deeper Toot. And thus 
the attention is roused and fixed t 
it becomes proper aiid necessary to 
investigate the question; and the 
causes and the efi'ects of the doc¬ 
trine are diligently scanned, though 
wo are not at liberty to contend 
that its authors are actuated by tlie 
first, or that they aim at the pro¬ 
duction of the second. Had this 
obvious distinction been remembered 
on all sides, much\>f the evil result¬ 
ing from the late controversy would 
I'Ave been mitigated, and some would 
Jiave been entirely suppressed.. TJie 
suspicions which ualurally suggest 
themselves would have excited vigi¬ 
lance and care; the tar-sighted 
would have busied themselves in 
the investigation of remote conse¬ 
quences ; but mutual obloquy and 
recrimination would have been 
avoided ; tlic mind would liave ap..^ 
proached with greater coolness to 
tlie cousiueratiou of the argument^ 
and the truth, if not more cherished^ 
would, at least, have been more 
obvious. 

The constant objection to bap¬ 
tismal regeneration was, that its 
advocates were disposed to be sar 
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tiafied witk nominal ChriUianUy; 
aad that it virtually compromiaed 
the neeessitj of apintna) anaietancc. 
Thm opinioii mas repeated IVoiii 
auch a variety of quarters^ that it 
may be attribated* wMiont unfair¬ 
ness, to the party at lai)ge: and yet 
it plainly skews that the merit of 
the immediate sub^fect in dispute 
was only a secondary coi^ideration 
with those by whom this opinion 
Was maintained, and thus the foire 
of their arguments is necessarily 
Weakened, the personal pique 
of tiieir opponents called into action 
against them. 'Nor can it be said, 
that on the other side sulScient 
care was taken to avoid charging 
met) with tenets which they dis- 
aveweif. Regeneration, as distinct 
lri>m baptism, was represented as 
pecutiar to the predestinarian sys¬ 
tem, and, on this account, all its 
adv^tes were denominated Calvin¬ 
ists. The Armtnian, of course, be- 
eamre deaf to the most overwheWn- 
ing arguments, as soqn as he di«- 
leoveeeA tliat they impaled sentifneiits 
to him which he never held. 

The first consequence, therefore, 
it may be hoped, of the controversy 
which has cotied ftMlh these remarks 
wiH be file adoption, for llie future, 
wf On improved method of deputing. 
One side win epdeavonr to prove, 
not thni their opponenls, generally 
spoahing, aie Cakiaiats, but that, in 
order' to be eonsisient, they ought 
to be so. On the other side we 
ohdRipeifcaps, impose a harder task, 
wyttig that they should cewfinc 
thcaiMseives to shewing the tnmoraT 
nnd hrrfigioas tendency of the doc¬ 
trine eft baptismal regeneration. 
IlM this, ss fair disputants, they 
Wre evidently bound to attempt; 
ond w^en they fail in the nndeitak- 
big, 'H wiH be allowed, without be- 
dhatKm, t\alt the circumstance k 
nttiAatabke to the weakness of tlic 
^cttuse, and not to the aivkwardness 
nr deficiency of the advocate. One 
Wtep towards permanent peace and 
kinfeig^ veconcihation is the cm- 
‘;^ytnm of a more elFectual mode 
either^ httack or of defeuccr 


Another important benefit result¬ 
ing from the recent controversy^ is 
tlie explicit renancration of Soew 
niahisra ih all rts branches, which 
has rsErOunded from every quarter. 
On this sukyect nothing can; be more 
unquestioned or unquestionable than 
the orthodoxy of the leading cham¬ 
pions of baptismal regencratioTi. And, 
as their cause has been espoused 
by a great majority of their bre¬ 
thren, an explicit declaration of the 
sentiments of the Church has, in 
lact, been made, and no one among 
its various opponents can be justi¬ 
fied in charging it with a heresy 
which it has so solemnly disowned. 

Another valuable consequence in¬ 
timately connected with the preceil- 
mg one, is the conviction now be- 
ghinmg to be ufiiversatty felt and 
acknowledged, that k is fn'oper and 
necessary to study and tench Chria- 
tianity as a system. From former 
negligence upon this subject many 
present evils arose : and it is only 
from p change of practice that we 
can expect their care. Let both 
parties be required, by every one 
who has still to choose between 
them, to unfold thek scheme of 
doctrine fulfy and fairly. If this is 
not done in a single treaitise, or hy 
a single author, let many be coi^ 
suited, till the object of search is 
found. By tlrese means a habit of 
mvestigatioB and of general reading 
wW be formed, and io their hands 
we may safely trust life completion 
of the work. • The extent and the 
cure of man's natural corruption, 
the nature and efiicacy of the Chris¬ 
tian sacramenlS', the origin and ien- 
flcncy of CalviiMstic predestmation, 
and the degree of moral renovation 
which the Gospel offers and re¬ 
quires, these are points upon which 
the mind must be accurately in¬ 
formed, befiwe the question respect- 
ing regeneration, plain as it origi* 
nally was, can be diseutangled from 
the web of mcwlem controversy. 
And if every one Wlio feels tlie ne¬ 
cessity of coming to a decision upon 
the subject will consent to take 
these itidispeiucfole pcelimiiiary steps. 
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the ciuu« of tnith and of learninf^ 
will be materially promoted, la- 
dee<b the additional value which 
ilia Utter has leceatly obtained, 
deserve* to rank among tim most 
undoubted and valuable fruits of 
(be regeneration controversy. One 
diviaion of tlic'subjcct hinges upon 
a point of verbal criticism; and 
another, periiaps, still larger, upon 
the use and signification of a par. 
ticular form of eKprcssion among 
the writers of early ages. And 
though tnany who have hitherto 
mingled in the fray have been con¬ 
tented to take these authorities at 
second hand, yet tlie manifest ad¬ 
vantages of drawing from the ori¬ 
ginal well must gradually cause that 
practice to prevail more and more, 
and at last, perhaps, to be univer¬ 
sally a<iopted. In an age of great 
religious seal there is nothiug more 
to be desired than diligent religious 
enquiry. Almost every shade of 
modem doctrine may be found in 
the old ecclesiastical writers, and 
the consequences of each may be 
traced in ecclesiastical history. 

Neither is it easy to overvalue 
cur own standard divines: and 
thoughiAb^^y iiave been pressed, on 
the present c»ccasion, without any 
scruple, into the service of a party 
to uiiuin they were notoriously 
adverse, yet the more they are 
quote<l the more they will be read, 
and tile more they arc read the 
more sound and consistent they 
will appear. The word regeuera- 
timi will often, unquestionably, be 
found ill tiieir writings, in a sunne 
which seems to favour those who 
deny its connection with baptism* 
But besides t)ie explanation of this 
circumstance, which has been fur¬ 
nished by Pr. Laurence, in the 
concluding chapter of his first able 
work upon the subject, an intimate 
acquaintance with the writings by 
wdilch' the Church of England has 
been defended and adorned, will 
eliew that its whole system assumes 
the dohtrine of baptismal regenera- 
iion; and if that system is wore 


clearly devetoped, and the aucient 
expositions of it more eateuaiv^lir 
circulated aad read, solid and patr 
manent advantages must accrue* ' 
The lash ben^t to be natica4 ^ 
present, as arising firom this pro- 
tracte<l cootroversy, is one in which 
the controversialists on all sides 
may equally rejoice. It is the sen¬ 
tence of iiuquallfied coudemoatiou 
which both parties have pronumiced 
upoB the uominal professors of our 
faith. While it is maiutayied tliqt 
regciieratiou is the spiritval gnic^ 
of baptism, and that it is coniw- 
quently incorrect to say that the 
baptized must be born again, it is 
contended also that renovation is 
necessary to every oue, and that 
many require a change which may 
be properly termed conversion* 
Those who oppose, or who neglcnt 
to inculcate this salutary doctrine, 
are exposed, by nniversm consent, 
to tlie most severe reprehension. 
No professions are to ^ admitted 
as a substitute for holiness; the 
couditioiis of the baptismal cove¬ 
nant are to be kept iuvariahly in 
sight; and with these the Church 
may encounter every description of 
her opponents, aud easily shew that 
the old doctrine of baptismal rege¬ 
neration is a surer foundation for 
every Christian vir^e, a^d a broader 
channel for every Christian hope, 
than any of the modern tfaeoriea 
Which have been put forward as Us 
competitors, and i Stripped 

violuiiUy, but ingeninqslvr ^of their 
predestiiyarian garb, h^ave btm 
applied with seal rather than dis* 
cretion to Ute improvemeut of mau- 
kind, 


To ihe of tJu 

Sir, 

As fhe solution of Scr^tun^j diffi¬ 
culties must ever be a desirable ob¬ 
ject amongst Christians, the insertion 
of the following attempt, msy imt, 
c c 2 
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perhaps, bo inconsistent %v{th the ge¬ 
neral *puq)ose ami laudable design 
of the * Christian' Rcmenibrancer. 
VarionsendeavoBtshave been made, 
from the days of EpiphSnius down* 
wards, lo reconcile the two appa- 
rcntly different accounts of the in¬ 
fancy of Jesus, as related by St. 
Matthew and St, Luke, but no one 
has given an explanation unattended 
with difficulties. St. Matthew says 
that the Magi warned by God in a 
dream, after having presented their 
Igifts to the infant Jesus, departed 
hfto their own poiintry another way. 
and when they were departed, be¬ 
hold the angel of the Lord appeareth 
to Joseph in a dream, saying, “arise 
and lake the young child and his 
nroiher ^ind Jltf into E^pf^ and be 
fWte there vntii J bring thee trord, 
**ttffI!erod will seek the young child 
destrov him. When he arose, he 
the young child and his mother 
^rtd departed into Egypt, 
until the death of 

Hcrod.^ 

' ’ St. Luke says, ii. 22. “ When 
the days of her purification accord¬ 
ing to the Ijw of Moses were accom- 
^plishcd, they brought him to Jeru. 
saihih, lo present him to the Lord.” 
.4»id at verse 89, “ when they had 
perforiiied all things according to 
the law of the Lord, thep returned 
hifo Gidilee to their men exip AV/sa- 
reth, ahd the child grew, &c.” Now 
St. Matthew says, that by the cor/i- 
loflud of an angel, they went from 
Beffifehctn* into Egypt. St. Luke, 
oii fhe fcbhtrary, that they went from 
tlSferrtfe *to Jerusalem, arid then to 
iMeit bivn city Nazareth: hmv are 
these two different accounts to be 
reconciled? They both proceed 
from inspiratio»v4jH;ref(>re both must 
be true; St. Luke in a plain and 
cl^ardetail ai^uaints us wilh various 

C artfi^rflafi relating' to Jhsus from 
is birth to his arrival at Nazareth ; 
Us being presented ia the Temple ; 
sithe'oifA dcknoWl^gemeftt bf his 

to lighten thVflenriles, 
the '|;I'ory of hi^ people Israel; 
81 % alfo tliA tlkitikfl mito the Lord 


of the prophetic Annti, rvbo spAkb 
of him to all them that looked fot 
redemption in Jerusalem. «Now 
siirely all these public acknowledg- 
ment^f the Messiah, would to say 
the least have been most unwise, 
if the Magi had already arrived; 
and if Herod tvas seeking the young 
child to destroy him, and if all Je¬ 
rusalem as St. Matthew says was 
disturbed as well as be; such avowals 
in so public u place as the Temple, 
must have reached the earsof Henid, 
and mnst have led to the aestruction 
of the infant Jesus, and more par- 

ticularlv as Heroil had consulted the 
«/ 

High Priest where the Saviour should 
be born. 

Scripture, will ever he found to 
be the best interpreter of itself: if 
then we refer to cliajn ii. v^r. 41. of 
Sr. Luke, we read that his parents 
went to Jerusalem every vear at the 
feast of tlie Passover: here tlicn wo 
shall find a solution of the various 
difficulties. What can be more pro¬ 
bable, than that at their coining up to 

Jerusalem in the second vear after 

% 

our Saviour s Inrth, they should go 
to visit their relations at Rethleheiu, 
which was onlv uboiit two leagues 
troiii Jerusolern: suppose that dur¬ 
ing this visit the Magi arrived, for 
St. Matthew snvs that thev found 
the Saviour in a house, not in » stable, 
•and that after their departure, Jo¬ 
seph by the command of the angel 
w'Ciit into Egypt, every difficulty w 
removed, and tlic twoat^ounts proved 
to bo in perfect harmony with eacli 
otlRT; and wliich, on every other 
hyjiothesis, seem to be wholly irre- 
coMcileable. Here we see the re»- 
soii why the bloody Herod massa¬ 
cred all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, from two years old and 
tinder, according to tire time he had 
diHgentIp enquired of the wise men: 
belle we find that St. Matthew olilv 
tAkei lip'l!hc history of Jesus, whw; 
Stl LfthAli&d left it off; and fhnA, 
as both wrote underlie guidance of 
the Holy Spirit do become iiuire 
fully acquainted!' wijli various cir- 
Oumbtaiiecs i elating to the infatrt 
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tiiaif we could have been from 
the htstot^ of either Evangelist sepa¬ 
rately considered: thus do we see 
bow one part of the sacred Scr^p. 
turcs throws light upon auoth^» and 
hence may we infer, that the more 
they are investigated, the more fully 
will t-hey' be proved to be on6 con¬ 
sistent whole—Heaven's best gift to 
man. 

I have endeavoured to compress 
ibis subject into its narrowest limits, 
that it might not occupy too large 
a space and interfere with more va¬ 
luable coinaiiinicatiuns. Thev who 

y 

wish for further information respect¬ 
ing it, may consult with advantage 
^Vugustine de consensu Evangelista- 
rum, L. 2. C- 5. and 11, p. 173.170. 
Cass,coll: 10. c. 2. p. 502. Epiph. 
dc Christo, c. 1. p. 4b. and c. 29. 
p. 451. Hibliot. L'atruiu. t. ?• p- 
b, 9. Chrys. in Mat. li. 7. p. 91,82. 

I am, 

Sir, vour obedient Servant, 

J. H. C. 


7b ih€ Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

1 AM induced to make a fo\v re¬ 
marks on a criticism which a cor¬ 
respondent has contributed to your 
>iumbor for January last. The cri¬ 
ticism is on an imputed misiipplica- 
tion of Rom. xiv. 23.; the corres¬ 
pondent C. P. • 

The Right Rev, Bishop Sandford, 
whose truly evangelic sermons are 
coniiiicnded to our notice in Octo¬ 
ber, is charged with a misuppljing 
of that text of St. Paul, “ Whatso¬ 
ever is not of faith is sin,*" 

One remark of C. P. is undeniably 
cprrect, and a prudent man will 
liu\e it ill memory; naiiudy, tliut 
what is offered iu behalf of religion, 
under the claim and cUuvactrr of 
proof, should, indeed, be well ex¬ 
amined before it is proposed. It 
ought to be able to endure handling; 
to bear iiivcsligalion without bliriuk* 
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ihg: nor is any thing Icsft dcierving 
of praise or imitation than Che uti« 
guarded practice of bringing into 
unintended employ any pewt of 
Holy Writ.* Such practice is itiet- 
cusable; because, what science ban 
ill itself 'such unquestionable evi¬ 
dence, such as is salutary and con¬ 
venient to itself, as Christian theo¬ 
logy ? But, indeed, Christian feel¬ 
ings are sometimes sorely pained by 
the forced constructions that n^li- 
gcncc, and ignorance, or even less 
pardonable sins, put on isolated 
passages. It is dupe without re¬ 
gard to the expostulations of com¬ 
mon sense, of liigher reason, or 
suffering religion. For Scripture is 
pregnant in meaning; it is full of 
matter; it is essentially expansive. 
Hence it aft'onis so wide a field to 
study, such incitement U> enquiry, 
such trial of sagacity, snch exercise 
of judgment, such demnnd even, 
sometitnes, for imagination and 
fanc^ in exposition. 

If, then, in reference to the use 
made by the learned Bishop of the 
text already quoted, it is contended 
merely that the subject of the , 
Apostle's discourse is not precisely 
similar to the Bishop's, and that, 
therefore, the use by the latter of 
the same words is unjustifiable, we 
certainly know thrvt the Apostle is 
speaking in t^ particular, and tliat 
the Bishop i^speaking in the gene- 
ri?l: the fiirnujr in a specified in¬ 
stance, tlie latter in.an extended 
sense. NotwitlisUinding which tie^ 
iiig granted, it by no means follows 
that there is a mranpplication of the 
words; by which 1 mean, that they 
are made no undue advantage ot^ 
nor a sense put upon tliem to which 
their original author would object: 
he would neither be surprised nor 
displeased to sec them iu,their pre- 
seui service; Jie would. .Tccogiiue 
his own immediately, and acknow¬ 
ledge them* To comditutc misappli^ 
cation there must be provod, I ima¬ 
gine, an inversion of them in these 
particulars; and of tltis’t I really 
think, the Right Rev. author is cn- 

1 





iiveljr innocent, J do not mean only 
in but in fact. 

The negative objection, that com¬ 
mentators have not given such ex- 
poakion hilberto, though it may 
have all truth, wants force. Or 
rather let it be said, that oue, enii- 
neutly qiialihed to l>e a commen¬ 
tator, has now' the merit of intri»- 
ducing the said passage to general 
observation in a just light—Bishop 
Sandford. 

Yet, perhaps, it may still more 
correctly be soul, that St. Paul him- 
aelf is the commentator. It appears 
so to me. A case is before him ; 
he has considered it; he comes to 
a determination ; he gives tlic rea¬ 
son for it; he states the principle 
on which he has decided : What- 
s^ver u of faith i$ sin. Faith 
is the test, tlie touchstone of trial. 
Will the thing endure it? 1 view 
the passage in no other light with 
60 much satisfaction and conviction. 
It seems to me an observation made 
from the case, not only deciding 
that one, but left as a rule by 
which future judgments may be 
formed ; aa axiom of divinity on 
which doctrine may be safely 
grounded, and so exactly titting to 
such a place as that whereto, for 
the present, it lias been consigned 
hy Bisliop Saiulford, skilfully and 
judiciously supporlina Air doctrine. 

1 remfln, Sir, 
respectfully your s, - 
’Aitchbky. 

Jan. 12, 1820. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
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(Coniinued.J 

Ahd the child grew and wan weaned: 
and Abraham made a great feaot the same 
4ny that Immc was weaned.** Gen. xxi. 8. 

** And she vowed a vow, and said, O 
Lord of IkhU, if thou wilt indeed look on 
tlw of thine baodiimid and re- 

ifirmberj|||e, and not forget thine hand¬ 
maid, ba^^ill give unto tliinr tiandmaid a 
mao cUiU^ then I mil givs him unto the 
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Lord all the daye of his Itfe, and tbeve 
shall no raaor come upon his h^d.** 

** And %rben she had weaned hina, site 
took him op with her, with three bifilocks, 
and an rphah of flour, and a bottle of wine, 
and bought him unto the honsc of the Lord 
in Shiloh ^ and the child was young." l Sam. 
i. 11. 

Mr. Parker* observes, that it was 
the usage of various nations from 
time immemorial, solemnly to Initi¬ 
ate their children, and especially if 
it was the first born, and a son by 
certain festival rites, soon after they 
could walk about, and had the use 
of their tongues, till which time it 
was not usual to take them from 
their mother s breast. 

** The Mexicans made vows for 
their children, as well as for them¬ 
selves, and frequciitlv .dedicated 
them to the service of tneir Gods in 
some temple or monastery." Cul¬ 
len's Mexico, V. I, p. 260. 

Morier in his Journey through 
Persia, informs us that the day a 
male child is weaned they carry him 
to the Mosque, and after having 
performed certain acts of devotion, 
return home; then collecting their 
friends and relations, tliey give a 
feast, of w hich they make the child 
also to partake. 

** Mine lioru is exalted in the Lord.*’ 
1 Sam. ii. U 

In this, and many other parts of 
Scripture, we find mention made of 
the exaltation of the horn. Colonel 
Light thus describes the dress of 
the Druses, which tends greatly to 
explain the meaning. “ The females 
of both Maronites and Druses ap¬ 
pear in a coarse bluejacket and pet¬ 
ticoat, without stockings, their hair 
plaited, hanging down in long tails 
behind. On their heads they wore 
a tin or silver conical tube about 
twelve inches long, andperhaps twice 
the size of a common post horn; over 
which was thrown a white piece of 
linen, that completely enveIope4 
their body, and gives a most singu- 


* See Uis ^4tb Occas. Aniiot. 
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lar md ghost like appearance. Up¬ 
on Mount Lebanon tlie wife of tbe 
Entf wmetimes made her appear¬ 
ance, io the costume of the country, 
adorned with a golden horn oil her 
headf enriched with precious stones, 
instead of the ordinary one of the 
other women of the country,*'— 
LigA/’s Travels^ p. 220. 232. 

This which was originally an ho¬ 
nourable mark, in after ages was 
converted into a reproach and a 
scorn. Philip the Bold, ordered 
them to wear ahom upon their hats, 
which proved a fatal distiiictiou to 
many, for by thus distinguishing 
them from the Christians, tliey were 
exposed to the insults of the })opu- 
lace. The liat with a horn in it w'as 
ordered for the badge of tbe men in 
several places, l»y one of tlie early 
councils, and confirmed by that of 
Strasburg, in 1420. 

And there nn a man of Benjamin ont 
of the army, and came to Shiloh the same 
day with l.is clothes rent, and with earth 
upon his head." 1 Sam. iv. t 

“ Watch in the watcti tower. Set a 
watdiman, let him declare what he aceth.” 
Isaiah xxi. 4» 5. 

One post shall run to meet another, 
ami one incsscns;er to meet another, to shew 
the of Babylon that his city is takeu 
at one end." Jeremiah li. 31. 

Tbe follow mg passages tend more 
or less to iHuotmte the mode of com¬ 
municating intelligence by messen¬ 
gers, and the use of the towers al¬ 
luded to in the above texts. 

“ The couriers whom the Mexi¬ 
cans frequently employed, inade use 
of different ensigns according to the 
nature of tbe intelligence, or affair 
with which they were charged. If 
rt was the news of the Mexicans 
having lost a battle, the courier wore 
his hair loose, and disordered, and 
w hhuut speaking a word to any per- 
soi^ wentstraight to the palace,wliere 
kneeling before the king, he related 
what happened. 

** In order that news might l>e 
mwe speedily conveyed, there were 
upon ail the high ways of tlie king¬ 


dom certain tittle towers, about six 
miles distant from each other, ^here 
courierk were always waiting hi rea¬ 
diness to set out with dispatches. 
Afi soon as the first courier was seat' 
off' he ran as swiftly as lie conld to 
the first tower, where he communi¬ 
cated to another his inteffigence, 
upon the receipt of which, the second 
courier posted without delay to the 
next stage, and thus by a continued 
and uninterrupted speed of convey- 
ance, intelligence was rapidly cm- 
veyed from place to place,*' Cullen's 
Afexico^ V. 1. 345. . 

The first step amongst the South 
American Indians, when a war is 
agreed on, is to give notice to the 
nations for assembling; and this thev 
call to shoot the dart, tl>e summons 
being sent from village to village with 
the utmost sflence aud rapidity, lu 
these notices they specify the ni^t 
when the irruption is, to be made, 
and the advice of it is sent to tiie 
lii(lidi>s who reside in tlic Spanish 
territories. Nothing transpires ; nor 
is there a single instance among all 
the Indians that have been taken up 
on sirspicion that tme ever made the 
dwcoverv.*’ Utloas Voyage, V, II. 
277. 

** In the northern parts of China,” 
says Mr. Bell, ** we met w'ilh many 
turrets called post houses, erected 
utcertain distances from one another, 
with a staff', on which is hoisted 
the imperial pendant. These places 
are guarded by a few soldiers who 
run on foot from one post to onotlier 
witli great speed, carrying letters or 
dispatclies whicii conceni the Em¬ 
peror. The turrets are so contrived 
us to be in sight of one another; 
and by signals they can convey in¬ 
telligence of auy remarkable event. 
By this means the court is infofrued 
in the speediest manner imagiimbic, 
of whatever disturbances may imppen 
in the most remote provinces of the 
empire. The distance of one post 
bouse from another is usually five 
Chinese Li, or miles, each Li con¬ 
sisting of 500 bow lengths. 1 com- 
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pute five of these miles to be almut 
two unil a lialf English.*’ Bells 
7ravels. V.l. Ml. 

. ** On a blutf promontoiy is a square 
lower, and three others pluced about 
a league distant from each other, 
on a range of high hills^ connected 
with the proiuoiitory. Our Sheik 
tglls me that they were built for 
watch towers, to give notice of any 
armed force a])]>earing ill sight. In 
this neighbourliood (t. e. about ten 
days journey NAV.of R^gdat) there 
was once a large city (though I could 
not learn the name) and many con¬ 
siderable towns and villages. For 
many miles we tliscoveied large 
blocks of alabaster King on tlie 
ground, but no veins of it ]>crcep. 
tible. The last three hours of our 
road tliis day was E.S.E. over Imr- 
ren ground, much the same as this 
on which we were encamped. Many 
little hills are to be seen on which 
are ruins of (mihlings. The tents 
of the Arabs we met with every ludf 
hour.” Parsons 7 ravels in Asia and 
Africa, p. t)3. 

Mr. Walter Scott avails himself 
of the traditiaiiai'v mode of commu¬ 
nication in the liighlands by the 
fiery cross— 

When flits tliis cross from man to man, 
(Vicli Alpine's summons to liis clan) 
Burst be the eft/ that fails to heed, 
Palsied the foot that shuns to speed — ' - 

Fast ai( the fatal symbol flies, 

In arms tlie luiUand hamlets rise; 

From winding gleu, from upland brown, 
'fhey poured each hardy tenant down. 
Nor alackeil the messenger his pace ; 
lie shewed the sign, he named the place, 
And, pressing forw'ard like tl»e wind, 
Lett clamour and surprise betiind." 

jMdy of the Lakct Canto iii. 


To tki Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Any general commendation of the 
writings of the venerable Hooker 
would be superfluous, after the high 
esteem in which they have been long 
boldea by all who are capable of 


duly gppreciatiug .their eKtmordi- 
nary merit. But there is quu poipt 
ill whicfi they peculiarly dftserve 
earnest and reneweil ulteution, and 
that ih, their ap|ilicabili(y to the cir-. 
cumsUtiices and temper of the pre¬ 
sent times. I'hey arc treasurer of 
wisdom, serving for a light and di¬ 
rection to after ages ; they seem to 
partake, in some measure, of the 
spirit of the jirophelie \vritings, 
which, ill mail} cases, give awful 
warnings, and point out the cabi- 
niitnns consequences of the neglect 
of them. It is well known tlui 
Hooker wrote liis valuable books on 
Ecclesiastical Polity, at a time when 
the religion of this country had been 
recently delivered from tlie corrup¬ 
tions and errors of Popery; when 
the Reformation was scarcely settled 
and established by the prudence, 
learning, and suflerings of its mar¬ 
tyrs. So great had been tliose suf¬ 
ferings, and so velioinenl, in conse¬ 
quence, w'as the general desire to re¬ 
cede as far as possible from every 
thing, in religious matters, whicli 
had any afliiilty witli the intolerant 
spirit of that religion, under whose 
domination persecution had so fierce¬ 
ly mged, that, w ith the usual proiie- 
ncss of men to run from one extreme 
to another, retbuniilion in the judg¬ 
ment of many could never he (‘arried 
fiir enough. lieiicc arose a host of 
discontented and factious men, who, 
disdaining to tread in the steps of 
the first refoniier.K, and to walk 
quietly and-safely in tliut way of 
j)ure and uiuletiled religion which 
they had marked out, raised endless 
disputes about indiflereiit matters, 
{^ 11(1 aimed at abolishing those excel¬ 
lent forms and orJuuinees which had 
been established for the decent ad¬ 
ministration of religion, and intro¬ 
ducing the discipline of Geneva. To 
calm the restless spirit of these men, 
to counteract their efloits which 
tended to tlie subvcision of religion, 
instead of further advancing its pu- 
ritv, to heal the ilivisioiis which dis- 
traded the natipn, and to promote 
religious unity and concord, Hooker 
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wrote bit incomparable Books of 
Ecclesiastical Polity. With almost 
prophetic foresight he described the 
numerous evils which must enstfe 
from the prevalence of such ancon* 
tentious and schismatical spirit; and 
to every one who is acquainted with 
the history of those miserable times 
which followed, it is well known, 
that, through the neglect of his wise 
and warning voice, that spirit, hav¬ 
ing at length attained maturity in 
Puritanism, finally did prevail to 
the overthrow of Church and State. 

How applicable still are the writ¬ 
ings of Hookertoourown times; and 
how needful his wisdom to correct, 
if it haply may be, the dissatisfied, 
factious, and schismatical spirit, 
which alas! in defiance of repeated 
warnings, and to the evident hazard 
of the stability of our Church, still 
prevails among us! Whoever will 
carefully read tiie Preface to his 
Ecclesiastical Polity, will hardly 
fail to trace a strong resemblance 
between the times and the disorders 
of them which he is describing, *and 
the present, and will be ready to 
think that he is drawing ttie picture 
of this age. 

The reader (says Dr, Wordsworth) 
will find his time amply repaid l>y a peiu- 
•al ot* this Preface, especially the fiist four 
sectioni, which present one of the most 
Instinctive and interesting pieces of moral 
Listoncai painting that were ever drawn 
by the pencil of a master; a subject uf 
contemplation, uniiappily, bnt too neces¬ 
sary /or thesH times." Eccles. Biographv, 
Vol. iv. p. yl6. • 

It is highly important then tliat 
the wisdom of this sage and holy 
man, equally befitting his and our 
times, and enhanced in value to us 
by th<i fatal experience which fol¬ 
lowed the neglect of it, should not 
be loat upon us, but serve as a 
beacon to warn us of our dang^^r. 

As of old, so now also, the reformed 
religion, which is happily^ cstab- 
Ksfaed among us, is in danger from 
the Romish, which is so far from 
being satisfied with toleration, or 
sny concessions that can be made, 
Remembhancek, No IG. 


that it evidently seeks superiority 
and ascendancy; and if it should 
once attain it, from its spirit and 
principles wiiich avowedly remain 
unaltered aitd always the same, a 
repetition of its wonted intoleransU 
and persecution might naturally be 
expected as its genuine fruit. It 
would surely then be infatuation in 
Protestants to disarm themselves of 
that power which is essential to 
their preservation, and give it to 
Roman Catholics who, if they are 
actuated by the true domineering 
spirit of their religion, would turn it 
to the destruction of the present 
Establishment. Let us live peace¬ 
ably with them, and shew them all 
that charity which our holy religion 
requires, though they, as is plain 
from past experience, would proba¬ 
bly not be disposed to do the same 
by us: but let us not allow those, 
who are under the influence of a 
foreign head, to havt! any share in 
our legislation, or in the regulation 
of the affairs of our Church, w'hich 
being in their judgment heretical, 
tiiey would consider it a duty and a 
merit to subvert. 

Tikis great danger, still hanging 
over the Establislied Church, it 
might justly be expected, would 
compose ail subordinate differ¬ 
ences, and unite the hearts of all its 
members in a cordial attachment to 
its rules and ordinances, and iti un¬ 
feigned endeavours to promote its 
welfare and peace. Especially might 
this be expected, w'hcii the excel¬ 
lence and purity of its Liturgy arc 
considered, its exact conformity to 
Holy Scripture, its admirable ten¬ 
dency to inspire true devotion, and 
to set fbrwanl the present and fu¬ 
ture happiness of men. But alas! 
as it was in the days of Hookey so 
now, neither the common danger 
which threatens the Established 
Church, nor its own native excel¬ 
lence, will unite men in its defence. 
The same factious, restless, and 
schismatical spirit which, formerly, 
would not be satisfied with that 
prudent reformation which had been 
D d 
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rbtablishrd* Imt raised endless ob- Establislied Cliurch, he refutes with 


jections fo the Liturgy and Articles, 
and sought to interpret the latter in 
a Calvinistic sense; whicli proceed¬ 
ed to stir up such inveterate 
eiiinily against the Church as tiually 
ed'ected its overthrow, and plungt^d 
the nation into an abyss of misery ; 
the same spirit still prevails, and, if 
it is not counteracted, may too pro¬ 
bably work the same disastrous 

effects. We have still surely much 

% 

to dread, for the interest of true re¬ 
ligion, from the wide-spread mis- 
cliiefs of schism, from the ho.^tility 
of those who divide from the Church, 
from the evil reports which tJiey raise 
and circulate against it, from the 
danger of their example to those 
whose principles are not well guard¬ 
ed, and even from many of iis ap¬ 
pointed ministers, who arc moie at¬ 
tached to Calviiiisiu, than the real 
doctrines of the Articles of our 
Church, and t more friendly to the 
Puritanical, than the true principles 
of the Church of England. 

The best remedy tliat can be 
found in writings uninspired for the 
mischiefs likely again to result fruiii 
a spirit sucli as this, is perhaps to 
be found in the writings of Hooker; 
who shews the necessity of a con¬ 
scientious submission to estabh>hed 
lav, whose “ seat is the boboiu of 
(iod, and her‘’vuicc the hannou> of 
the vuu'ld how essential order in 
the Church is to Christian edifica¬ 
tion; how *'good and pleasant a 
tiling it is for brethren to dwell to¬ 
gether in unity how contrary to 
the mind of Christ and his apostles 
are schisms and divisions in religions 
worship; from what corrupt ]>as- 
sious they generally proceed; and 
Jiow prejudicial to the interest and 
advancement of true relieioii strife 
and contention roust be, and yet 
bow interminable, if those who have 
been confuted will still raise objec¬ 
tions, and never peaceably and 
quietly submit to the decisions of 
authority. The objections that have 
been made to the rites and ceremo- 
, Dies, doctrbuts and Liturgy of our 


such solid reasoning, without any 
intermixture of controversial viru¬ 
lence; he adduces arguments‘so sa- 
tlsfaq^tory to conlirm the truth of 
tliose doctrines which are taught, 
and to shew the expediency of Unit 
order which is established in our 
Church, that whoever reads what lie 
has written with a portion of the 
writer’s meek and humble -^jnrll. 
Will hardly fail to be coininccd ol 
the trutli of his assertions, ami to 
see the necessity ol a peaceable and 
conscientious eonforiiiity. From 
tliose who dissent and divide from 
our Church, it would perhaps be 
too much to expect a patient peru¬ 
sal of the Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
though, if their sciaiples bo honest, 
and their dissent arise not from pre¬ 
judice or spiritual pride, and if tnitli 
and reason had their tine influence, 
they might justly be satisfied by 
such perusul; vet ol all those who 
have been ordained to any holy func¬ 
tion in our church, or are preparing 
for’it, it is indispensably to be re¬ 
quired, that ihc} should gi>e di!i- 
QK&nt aUentitm to the judicious rea¬ 
soning of Hooker, belbre they in¬ 
dulge that spiiit of Puritanical iii- 
subordinatiiui, wliich w'us neither 
encouraged by ouv Ueformers, nor 
can be justified b\ Scripture, ami 
whicii, as it formeil> proved nfmoiis 
to the Church, so now again threat¬ 
ens its sai’ety. To tlie in(rontroAeiti¬ 
lde reasoning, and wise adiiionilions 
of Hooker, exhorting all men to 
submission, order, cuufonnitv, and 
peace, is now' to be added, as ha** 
been before observed, the ialal re¬ 
sult which followed the neghet ol 
them: so that we shall be witimut 
excuse, if we will not bo adnionisiied 
by wholesome precepts as well as 
dear-bought experience, to follow 
in time those things which conduce 
to peace and mutual edification. 

As both those who actually divide 
from our Chiirch, and those who 
foment division by» that ^tigious 
spirit, wluch is ever renewing ott rer 
futed objections, and can hardly 
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brook BubmissioiT to .lawful autho¬ 
rity, might learn wiadoni by Hooker’s 
writings, and, by the applieation of 
them to the pret^ent times, duly to 
estimate the dangers whicli thvateii 
us ; so lastly, his life and example, 
if they could be prevailed upon to 
contemplate them, as they are re¬ 
corded by his faithful biographer 
Isaac Walton, would furnish a salu¬ 
tary admonition to the inhdels and 
blasphemers of our times. Example 
will often inlluenee many, on wliosc 
minds precept and abstract reason¬ 
ing will make no impression. And 
Jet the life anti examfde of this holy 
man be brought forward to demon¬ 
strate unto them tiK? inestimable 
W'ortli of Christian principles, and 
how tht'Y nattirally produced in him, 
as their genuine fruit, whatever was 
virtuous, praise-worthy, and of good 
report, llis superior abilities were 
not perverted to the maligniint pur¬ 
pose of unsettling the faith of others, 
but uniformly dedicated to the ser- 
vice and gl(»ry of the Giver ; and 
his whole life spent and concluded 
Ml huniility, re\‘ercnco, and godly 
With the triumphant exit of 
tiiose who have fallen under the 
st'iifeiice of the law, whose presump¬ 
tion is niueli less doubtful than the 
fc^iiieerily of their re|>entance, and 
who yet are frequently held forth, 
even liy religious teachers, as mo¬ 
dels of a glorious aiul happy death : 
or, with the heart-rending anguish 
with w hich Hie spirit of that wretch¬ 
ed infidel Paine is said to have been 
visited in his last hours, the poison 
of whose vulgar infidelity and blas¬ 
phemy has again infected numbers, 
let there be contrasted the peaceful 
departure, and last w'ords-, of this 
holy and humble Ghristtan ; 

“ I have lived to see this world is made 
up uf perturbations, and 1 have been long 
prepaiing to leave it, aud gathering com¬ 
fort for the dreadful iioiir of making my 
account with'God, which 1 now appre- 
lientl to bo near : and though I have by his 
grace loved Him in my youth, and feared 
Him ill mine age, and laboured to have a 
cpuscienc* void of offence to Hini} and to 


all men; yet, if tbon, O Lord, be extreme 
to mark wUat 1 have done amim^ wbo can - 
abide it? And theretbre, where i*liava 
faded, Lord, sliew mercy to me; for I 
plead not my righteousness, bnt the fog- 
giveness of my unrighteousness, fdr bit 
merits, who died to purchase a pardon fbr 
penitent sinners. And eiuoe 1 owe thee a 
death, Lord, let it not be terrible, and 
then take thine own time: I submit to it: 
let not mine, O Lord, but let thy will be 
done !^God hath heard iny daily peti¬ 
tions ; fbr I am at peace with all men, and 
He is at peace with me; and from whicli 
biassed assurance I feel that inward joy, 
wliicb this world can neither give our talU 
away.** 

Let as many as are unfriendly to 
our Zion, who are perpetually con¬ 
troverting the established doctrines 
of our Church, who yield a reluctant 
and insincere submission toils rulers, 
or wilfully separate themselves from 
it by schism, listen with timely re¬ 
verence to Him, wlio, though dead, 
yet speaketh with a warning voice, 
directed as well to "the present as 
his own times; and let the iniidcl 
and hlasphoiner profit by his exam¬ 
ple, and learn from it to cast down 
all scornful and impious imagina¬ 
tions, and live the humble life, that 
they may also die the blessed and 
|)eaceful death, of this righteous 
man ! 

I am. Sir, &c. Arc. 

• W. X. Y. 

Jan. ar, 1820. 


To the Editor of ike Remembrancer* 
Sir, 

In the introductory chapter to his 
Ecclesiastical History, when speak, 
ing of the first ages of the Church, 
Mosheim tells us, “ that among the 
doctors of those early time^ there 
were some who acquired, by their 
learned labours, a shining reputa¬ 
tion and a universal influence; 
the^ were regarded as oracles; 
their decisions were handed down 
to posterity as sacred rules of faith 
and'practice ; and they thua deserve 
P d 2 
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to be meatioiifd with perticiilar 
dittioctiofi emong the governofii<of 
the Church.** t^o this passage, 
enfficieiitly f^letr aud intelligible in 
itielf, the prescPts us with 

t]ic following note; *' By Uiese our 
author means the Fathers, whoae 
writings form still a rule of fsjth in 
the Romish Church; while, in the 
Protestant Churches, their authority 
diminishes from day to day.” It 
W'as this sentence, on a {juestioii 
upon which luy own mind hud long 
ceased to doubt, which suggested 
to me the possibility of becoming 
the instruuieiit'of some good, by an 
attempt to excite (through the me¬ 
dium of the Remembrancer) a more 
general interest towards a subject 
so iptjmately connected the 
ihith and practice of us all. 

The brief annotation, then, just 
quoted seemed to me to convey, 
either a confused idea of the mean¬ 
ing of the term with a 

virtual niisrepreseutatlon of the tirst 
and fundamental principle of the 
Reformation; or, a partial view of 
the opinions really prevalent among 
Protestants now; or, lastly, a cor¬ 
rect statement (accompanied, as it 
should seem, by an implied appro¬ 
bation) of the existence and the 
extent of sentiments deeply to be 
lamented, and most sedulously to 
be counteracted''by every admirer 
of Christian antiquity, and every 
sincere friend to primitive truth, if 
by authority the annotator meant 
authority as a rule of faith, that 
can scafcely be said to be diminish-: 
ing which never existed. The very 
key-stone of the Protestant temple 
has engraven upon it, ip ipdelibie 
characters, ** the Bible is the only 
rule of faith.” But, probably, by 
authority was meant, respept only, 
and dderence, and esteem. Whe¬ 
ther ip this serue the authority pf 
the Fathefs is diminishing from day 
to day among the great body of 
Protestants, 1 will not presume to 
pimiouncc: but, as a member of 
pure and apostolical branch of 

Catholic Church, established in 


our country* , I cannot but hope 
most heartily, that the estimation 
HI which those venerable and pri¬ 
mitive confessors and teachers of 
our ^ith are held among ua will 
pot diminish ; convinced, upon the 
most serious reflection, that the 
error of valuing them too lightly 
and holding them in too piuch ne¬ 
glect is the extreme, against wtiich 
we of the present age need be the 
more watchfully upon our guard. 

When the Fathers of our own 
Church had cast off the heavy and 
galling yoke of Papal Rome, had 
their estimate of the writers of the 
first ages of Christianity sunk as far 
beneath their real standard as they 
had been exalted above it, it could 
not have been an object of w'onder 
or surprise. Had the veneration and 
love for the Bible, of which Chris¬ 
tendom had been so long deprived, 
induced a distaste for every other 
class of writings, especially had that 
become nauaeous which, mingled 
with much of baser quality, hud 
been Substituted for the pure food 
of the word of God, our regret, 
indeed, might have been excited, 
but not Qur astonishment or repre¬ 
hension. H^d not their clear and 
stropg ui^derstandings and dispas¬ 
sionate judgments provided an anti¬ 
dote, that would havo been the 
natural effect of the pauses which 
we know to have existed. 

But among the various charac- 
toristips of those great and good 
tpep, which raise our gratitude to 
God, and secure our admiration to 
them, no one stands more eminently 
conspicuous than their prudence 
and moderation, their zeal tempered 
with kuowledge. This most essen¬ 
tial and indispensable qualifipatioq 
in the workers of real reform dis¬ 
plays itself in whatever they changed, 
an(f whatever they left unaltered} 
in all their sentiments and all their 
emtions 1 and pot least is it seen in 
the estimate they formed of the 
early Fathers of the Church* In^ 
stead of rejecting them as the 
cause pf o^encCf instead of siiuru-f 
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ifig them m those (rom whom the 
most profligate enormities in faith 
and practice had derived an app4* 
rent' sanction, we And them de¬ 
voting the most earnest ca^ and 
study to these records of primitive 
truth, and appealing to them as 
faithful interpreters of the word of 
God. Like that of our Church 
herself. ** it was their wisdom to keep 
the mean between two extremes” 
They were aware of the tendency 
in the human mind, in aflairs as 
well of religion as of politics, when 
convinced of the existence of a 
dangerous error, to rush inconsi¬ 
derately and blindly into the o]>po- 
site fault. They were alive to this, 
and eflectualiy secured themselves 
against its operation. They re¬ 
moved trsditiuii from tliat throne 
which she hud so long usurped, 
but they did not trample her in the 
dust: they no longer paid her the 
homage she was wont to receive as 
the compeer of the word of God, 
but they respected her as the 
handmaid of that only perfect ora¬ 
cle of divine truth. Thev revered 
the old Fathers as examples of 
pious resignation, active zeal, and 
genuine charity ; they followed 
them as they followed Christ. 
They would gladly sec their own 
faith conformable to theirs, be¬ 
cause they had been able to draw 
from the waters of truth nearer to 
the fountain head. They deferred 
to the opinions of these teachers, 
but bound themselves by them so 
far only as they were*consonant to 
the written word of revelation, 
Put let them spe- k for themselves, 
Their sentiments we shall And to 
be in perfect unison with those of 
the venerable Jewell, whose words 
breathe the purest spirit of reformed 
Catholicism; removed as fur from 
the blind bigotry of the Romanist. 
ps from that libertine rejection of 
ail authority, to which (at least in 
its open avowal) it remained for 
inodeni days tp give birth. In his 
Treatise on the Jloly Scriptures” 
among others most deserving thq 


attentive peruMl of every one. he 
prssents us with the followii|g aeu- 
timents: " What say we of the 
Fathers? what shall we think of 
them? or.wbat account nay we 
make of them? Tb^ be inter¬ 
preters of the word of God; they 
were learned men. and learned Fa¬ 
thers ; the instruments of the mercy 
of God. and vessels full of grace. 
We despise them not. we read them, 
we reverence them, and give thunks 
unto (iod for them. They were 
witnesses unto the truth, they were 
worthy pillars and orriainents in the 
Church of God. Yet may they not 
be compared with the word of God. 
We may not build upon them; we 
may not make them the foundation 
and warrant of our conscience; we 
may not put our trust in then. 
Our trust is in the name of the 
Lord/* And shortly after he pro¬ 
ceeds : Now to conclude this 

matter, they are learned, they have 
pre-eminence in the Church, they 
are judges, they have the gifts of 
wisdom and understanding; yet 
tliey arc often deceived. They are 
our Fathers, but not Fathers unto 
God; they are stars fair and beau, 
tifui and bright, yet are they not 
the sun ; they bear witness to the 
light, they are not the light; Christ 
is the sun of righteousness ; his 
word is the word t)f truth; he is 
the day-spring which hath visited 
ui from on high; he came down 
from the bosom of his Father; he 
shall guide our feet into the way 
of peace. He is the lamb without 
spot; out of his mouth goeth a two 
edged sword. This is lie in whom 
all the ends of the world shall be 
blessed. Hear him. give heed to hia 
sayiug. euibrace his Gospel, believe 
his word/’ 

Such were the sentiments of tho 
founders and builders of our own 
Church, formed at a time when 
their prejudices would have led 
them to an indiscriminate dispa^ 
ragement of all human authority. 
And it gives us real pleasure to 
place side by side with these deda« 
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rations of the pious prelate, the 
tr'orda of a contemporary of otxr 
own *, whose Lectures upon thfe 
study of the Fathers of the three 
lirst centnries, with muvh valuable 
infonnatron^ display correct reason¬ 
ing, deep research, patient investt- 
gation, and pure Christian liberality, 
united wHh the soundest orthodoxy. 
“ We pay implicit confidence,'* he 
4 wys, “ to no autliority but Scrip¬ 
ture ; we owe no subjection but 
that which reason prescribes. It is 
granted that the Fathers were men 
fallible and infirm : they committed 
mistakes: neither did they write in 
the style of elegant scholars. Rut, 
notv^ithstanding all the dedticlions 
which truth and propriety suggest, 
the just and legrtimatc influence of 
the Fathers must rank very high. 
It cannot be supposed that Chris¬ 
tians, who lived so near to the 
time of our Lord’s inctiriuition and 
the miraeulous 'effusion of the Holy 
Spirit, and who enjoyed the teach¬ 
ing of (he Apostles, could err much 
ill essential matters ; they must have 
known Uic way of salvation. In 
attempting to leach the Gospel to 
others, their incidental mistakes are 
such as might he expected; for no 
compositions arc perfect, except the 
volume of inspiration. It was, per¬ 
haps, provideutj^liy designed, tliat 
the best of human works should 
demonstrate, by a comparative in¬ 
feriority, the necessity and traiTa- 
cendent excellence of God’s re¬ 
vealed word. But it is not probable 
that any weakness or enthusiasm 
should obliterate the true faith in 
the breasts of these early prose* 
Jytes. On the contrary, if the fun¬ 
damental articles of vital religion 
are discoverable in any writings 
besid( 2 ^ Holy Scripture, it is surely 
reaisonable to conclude that they 
arc contained in those of the pri¬ 
mitive Fathers f-” 


• The Uev. John Cirlliiison, Rector of 
datc^keud, Durham, Baiiiptou Lecturer in 
tU13. 

t First l^mptoQ Lecture, p. 


Such is " that middle and just 
judgment" which lies between the 
two extreme opinions, on thf one 
side of those who would make the 
writings of tire Fathers an inviolable 
standard of religioiis orthodoxy, 
and on the other of those who would 
consign them over to oblivion and 
contempt. It is this latter extreme 
to which, if we must acquiesce in 
the representation of the annotator 
of the ecclesiastical historian, we, 
as Protestants, ore rapidly ami daily 
declining. But whatever injudicious 
and unwarrantable jirejudiccs be 
entertaiued by members of other 
Churches, lot us hope better things 
of our own. Especially let us trust 
that her clergy are still nneonta- 
minuted by the raging infection of 
contemjTt of aiitlujrity. They, we 
have good confidence, are still proof 
against those insidioiis attempts 
that have been made to depreciate 
the model of primitive limes, and 
still habitually contemplate the 
Fathers of the Christian Church 
with Vcnerutiim, though not super- 
slitiously : and have learned (under 
the i»iiidance of the restorers of 
sound faith and pure worsliip in 
Kiighind) to fiinn a sober rational 
estimate of the value of their works 
upon solid grounds. 

Conceiving, Mr. Editor, that our 
views on these sabjoets wouhl not 
in any material point be at varianre 
with each other, and regarding the 
very title of your work as almost 
a pledge, that an article occasion* 
ally presented to your readers, pro¬ 
fessing to call to our remembrance 
somewhat of pumitivc Christiati 
feelings, and doctrines, and practice, 
would not in itself be abhorrent from 
the principles of the Rcmetiibrancec,^ 
I have persuaded myself to offer 
this letter for insertion; trusting, 
from time to time, ns opportunities 
may be afforded or matter present 
H.self, to propose to }ou some me¬ 
morials of the earliest times, select¬ 
ing what might be thought in itself 
more generally interesting, or to 
have been less generally known. 
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Among the fragtnenU of the wreck 
ot' ancient Christian fiterature^ some 
ef less intrinsic value have drifted 
to the shore, and those we mav 
allow to reiiiaiii neglected^^ but 
interspersed ' willt those we hud 
caskets full of tlie clioicest trca. 
sures, enough to oblige us to mount 
(with a more just estimate of onr 
loss) for the rich and precious lail- 
ing, i)f which the storms, during 
that long and gloomy night of 
centuries, made shipwreck. To 
discover, and exainiiie, and select, 
and repair these scattered lemnants, 
require<1 more time than the great 
body even of theological students 
could devote, and more extensive 
means than they could command. 
But thanks to the well-directed 
labours nud kindness of learned 
and pious men, much, especially of 
late, has been cilcctcd in tlie faci¬ 
litating our acquaintance with them. 
For one work especially must the 
student feel deeply indebted to its 
author,—The Kelif|ui 2 e Saerre oi’ 
i>r. llouth ; a M(uk which will re- 
niaiii, long after he is in peace, a 
immument of recondite learning, 
sound crilicism, mid ('hrisluiM bene- 
Aoleiice. It is somewhat rcinurk- 
able, and tells hille, peihaps, to 
the credit of !he times, that when 
every paltry pauiplilet, on any the 
most tiirting subject, has found its 
eritic to unaiyse ami applaud or 
condemn it at the infallible tvilmnal 
of a review', this work has not been 
tried by any of those great literary 
inquests. Whether’tliere is a scanty 
supply of competent judges at¬ 
tached to their high commission to 
hold oyer and tenniiier on a case, 
for the tine decision of which a 
knowledge of the laws and customs 
of so remote an antiquity is needed; 
or, whether tliey conceive the pub- 
iicatiun of their judgment on so 
mifasliionable a subject to be nut 
calculated to satisfy the ravening 
appetite for novelty, for whicli 
they are pledged to produce an 
adequate supply of prot isions, I 
pretend not to divine. Of tlu» I 


am sure, the cause does not arise 
from any defect in the ments of 
the work itself. On its plan and 
its execution 1 purpose addressing 
you ill my^ next Letter: meanwhile 
allow me to close my present re¬ 
marks by another passage from Mr. 
CoUinson, which I am desirous the 
rather of introducing, from an 
anxiety to recommend to those 
among your readers, who have not 
yet made themselves acquainted 
uilli it, the perubal of the book 
itself. All nations regard, with 
a devoted attachment, the memo¬ 
rials of their remote ancestry: the 
primitive Christians are our fore- 
fathers in the pedigree of opinion, 
a connection closer than that of 
consanguinity or country; and from 
them we inherit, in lineal descent, 
the best patrimony, religious truth. 
More especially when those an¬ 
cestors arc men of virtuous renowm, 
heroes, and benefaotors to mankind, 
w'O feel touched with tlie conscious¬ 
ness of the true dignity of human 
nature, cxeinplilied in persons who, 
blessed with the aid of (iod’s spirit, 
have withstood the vieissitudes and 
temptations of life with nnsliakeu 
c(Mifttaiicy, and have thus d’splajed 
marks of an imimu tal soul, superior 
ill its es&piu'o to the perishable 
condition of eartlilj things. In 
this uood way did* the first disciples 
of our Loi^ and Muster walk, 
puimated by faitli and hope in their 
crucified lledeomcr, and these mo¬ 
tives shed a radiance of sanctity 
over their memories. ' 

Gagates. 


Extracts from Reports qf the Society 
for profnoting Christian^ Know¬ 
ledge, (continued*) * 

Extract from Circular, 1719. 

“ The Society, taking mto their consi¬ 
deration tlie iiietliod they tiave liiiJierto 
followed of distributing little Tracts for 
exciting in the nnnds'of nu n a sinceio love 
of true religion, «ud that by the blessuig 
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oi Odd oo Om Chari^ 8diooU, that branch all other boond at piime coat in 

of their design lias obutoed so general an quires, as mentioned in the catalogue an- 
approbation, that idniost every corner of nexed, the Society being at the chaige of 
the khigdoiD is provided with an instance binding them in calf or sheep grati&i ae- 


lliereof, promising a blessed harvest to 
posterity, of a generation of men fearing 
God, and loving righteouvneM; and that 
whenever any of the seminaries are stHI 
wanting the arguments for recommending, 
and the means of ejecting them, may well 
be supposed to be known by the Society's 
having dispersed above one hundred tliou* 
sand books for this purpose. 

** For these reasons, together with the 
impossibility of adapting the packets to 
tlie particular wants of their corresponding 
members, they have been induced seriously 
to consider wherein they night possibly 
improve their mctiiod of promoting the 
knowledge and practice of true religion; 
and to this end they Irave had two things 
in tlieir view, which they should be glad 
to be iiistrumental, in some measure at 
least, of bringing about, viz. 

** Hrat the Holy Scriptures and exposi¬ 
tions of the Church Catechism, and other 
good books, sliould be more generally 
known and read in private families. And, 

** That Catechetical instruction be more 
frequently used, pursuant to the advice of 
His Grace the present Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the preface to liis excellent 
Cominentary ou the Church Catechism, as 
one of the best means to preserve tlmt 
knowledge which has been already dif- 
fnsed, and to instill good principles where 
they are wanthig. 

** The Society have deliberated on the 
means of accomplishinir these important 
ends, and will be very thankful to any of 
tlieir residing or curiesponding Members, 
wlio shall suggest wherein their present 
thoughts may be improved. 

** llie greatness of the price of Bibleif,' 
New Testaments, Common Piayer Books, 
and longer Expositions on the Clmrch 
Catecliisni, has hitlierto obstructed the dis- 
pcriloi) of them among tlie poor, but if the 
Society can be so happy as to fall on an 
escpedfCDt to facilitate the same, they shall 
tMnk their charity and labour therein very 
well bestowed, though it shoqld be chieiOy 
spptied this way. 

^ In order to whicli, they have agreed 
to desist from sending packets to tlieir 
corresponding Members in the method 
hitherto annually osed, and instead thereof 
to send parcels of the books mentioned in 
*tlM catalogue hereunto nnnexed, to any of 
ifclir Members that shall occasionally de* 
mm them, to distribute among the poor on 
Hit following terms : viz. Bibles, New 
IkaUnCBt^. Comuloo Prayer Books, and 


cording to the size of the book; and that 
all stitdS^ books tlieiein mentioned shall 
be sent, at half price, to Inch Members u 
shall dntre them for tbo like charitable 
uses. 

“ The Society cannot foresee what ma)r 
t>e the extent of the duinands of their cor¬ 
respondents annually upon tliis regula¬ 
tion, but at present the)' have resolved to 
appropriate two hitudred pounds, to an¬ 
swer such demands as shall be made by 
their Members for the ciirreiit year; so 
that those who do not signify their desires 
time enough to be included io the said 
fund, will of course be postponed to ano¬ 
ther year, unless, to avoid delay, they shall 
choose to pay the full price of the books 
they desire. 

“ The Society have likewise agreed, 
that whatever presents of books shall for 
the future be made to their store, shall be 
distributed gratis in such occasional pack¬ 
ets, and the carriage oftliem into tUe coun¬ 
try paid in London as usual, unless, for the 
more certain delivery of the parcel by the 
carrier, it shall be otherwise desired by 
their corresponding Members. 

The Protestant Missionaries in the 
East Indies continue to pursue their under¬ 
taking with such success, that by ihe bless¬ 
ing of God on their endeavours, they have 
in the year 1718 baptised into tlie Chris¬ 
tian faith fit'ty-eight of the Heathen. This 
is a great enlargement of the Christian 
Church with them, considering the nnm- 
bers baptized in former years, and the 
pains that arc taken to instruct them in the 
truths of the gospel before tliey aie ad¬ 
mitted to holy baptism. 

** The Missionaries continue very impor¬ 
tunate for more labourers to assist them in 
forming a college or seinioary for training 
up Indian youth tor the service of the 
Church hereafter; sioee the supply of snch 
peraons f^om Europe is attended with 
many difficulties, by reaiton of the charge 
of traasporting them, and tlie time which 
a MiKsionary going hence must necessarily 
spend after his arrival in Intli.i, to acquire 
languagc-s before lie can be capable of ad¬ 
dressing himself eflfectuMly to the Heathen, 
to say notliiogef the uncertain health which 
Enropeana hnd oo acronnt of the change 
of climate. Upon these coniideratioui it 
has been thought most adviseable to erect 
a seminary there, for educating Catechists 
aodschool-inasters from among thb natives) 
and io order thereto three promising young 
geoUemeo were sent by the Rev. Mr. 

16 
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Professor Franck from Hall to London, in 
December last, who Boon after embarked 
in one of the East India Company's ships» 
and till Society were not a little pleased to 
give tJiem all tlie assistance and encourage¬ 
ment they could, as well as by th>saine 
opportunity to send to the Missionaries a 
fresh supply of money, books, and other 
necessaries for printing, book binding, &c, 
f ** The New Testament is entirely print¬ 
ed off in the Malabavic language and cha¬ 
racter at Tranquebar, and by being put 
into the hands of the Heathen, will, it is 
hoped, 4 >rove a good step to dispose them 
to hear the divine Oracles more largely 
unfolded to them. 

** Give me leave to add as to proceed¬ 
ings at home, tiiat the number of Charity- 
8ciiools reported to be set up since last 
year are, 


Schools. 
“ In Great Britain 35 

In Ireland - - f6 


Children. 
Wherein arc ) 
taught \ 
Wherein are > 
taught ] 


61 


1007 


Besides the children of several of these 
schools, whose numbers have not yet been 
signified. 

Extract from Circular, 1720. 

** llic Society have (he satisfaction to 
find by experience, that their new method 
fur distributing hooks (beside the approba¬ 
tion it has met with among tlieir Members, 
in diverse parts of the kingdom) has more 
than answered their expectation, upon the 
following acoomUs: 

First, As to tlie number; that there 
have been dispersed in a year, ending at 


Michaelmas last: 

Bibles, single ------ 555 

** Bibles, with C'oninion P^yerand 

Psnlms - -- -- -- - 493 

** New Testaments, single - - - 674 

•* Common Prayort, single - - • 769 

** Pnctical Tracts, many of which 
were bound ------- 19,067 


Making ill all 21,548 

Secondly, That by this method above 
twice the value in books that wore wont to 
he dispersed in a yeat, have been disposed 
of among poor housckoopeiN, or tlie chil¬ 
dren of Clianty-Schools, wilh this tircum- 
atance attending it, that the contents of 
each packet are now adapted to the wants 
of their reapective corres|>ondents who 
desire them, wliich in the former inetltod 
Remkmwianckr, No. 10. 


was not practicable. For these reasons 
the Society have agreed to continue tc^ 
furnish their Members in the same nnmaer 
as last year, with the hooks mentioned in 
the list hereunto annexed, as they shall oe^ 
casioually desine them : namely, the bound 
books at prime cost in quires, the Society 
being at the charge of binding, and the 
stitched books at half price, as far as 
will go; for the Society's part the en&uin;; 
year, ending at Michaelmas, 1721. 

And they have likewise agreed, as op¬ 
portunities present, to send, gratis, to ad 
their corresponding Members sucli buok^ 
as are either published by, or preseuted to 
the Society in the current year, provided 
the latter have been first perused and ap¬ 
proved, according to tlie^rnles of tlie So¬ 
ciety, 

“ A new list of the Charity-Schools be¬ 
ing to be published next year, the Society 
desire you would be pleased to siguify 
wherein (he last account, anno 1718, was 
defective with respect of such schools as 
you tind omitted, or to the numbers of 
children taught. 

The Society esteem themselves hi'j;hy 
obliged to those virho, by their advice aiul 
influence, have been instrumental to im¬ 
press on the minds of the masters, ini'^- 
tresses, and children of tliese schools the 
duty of steady loyalty and affection to the 
present governnieut, whicli is of so great 
importance to the welfare of these niirst - 
nes, as well as of the community, that the 
Society persuade themselves your piudcnt 
and zealous endeavours will never be want¬ 
ing to continue them in so indispensable a 
duty.. 

** The best means of employing the poor 
has always had a sharc»in the thoughts of 
the wisest men of this kingdom, and the 
present state of affairs, with respect to one 
tnJde, seems to require a continuance of 
your care and application to promote Uiose 
employments among the children educated 
in charity-schools, which may most for 
the advantage of the public j so that be¬ 
side reading, ^rritiiig, and arithmetic, and 
instructing them in the principles audnile« 
of our holy religion, they uuglit also to he 
mured to some sort of profitable laboui or 
business. 

** It has been observed by a trorthy cor- 
rejiponding Member, that where,'*iti the 
want of other labour, the children of the 
country go a mile or two to school, i veil 
that has coiitribnted to make them robust 
and active; and that gardening, plowing^ 
harrowing, or other servile labour, e\efy 
other day for their parents, has ))cen no 
prejudice to their progreu In learning. 

Eft 
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Extract from Cireuhr^ 1722. 

*‘Thc Charity Schools in Great Britain 
And Ireland still iorrease under the divine 
vidence, and the Society are s(lad to 
observe, that in many place.* where these 
schools arc set up^ endeavours are not only 
used to instmct and cloath Uie rliHdi^n* 
but aUo to employ them in such manner 
to render them usefnl to the public > ttie 
doing of which, it khopcHt, will efi’ectnally 
silence an objeetion some have made to 
this pious undertaking. 

It is not easy to proscril>e such an 
employ as would suit ail parts of the 
kingdom, and therefore it must be left to 
the prudence of tliose who are intrusted 
with the rnanai^eii’ent of Chatity Scliools, 
to choose siicii einpVoyiiiints for ti»e clnl- 
drcMi as they shall judge are most practici' 
ble in llieir t'cspertivc places ; and if any 
in your neiglitMtnrhood have been so happy 
as to fttlllrtto a proper tncthod for employ* 
tng poor children, \nu aie dcsiied to sig¬ 
nify ir in ns particular a ntnnnor as you 
ran, that when the SocietN arc fiiniishcd 
with more vaiiery of such iiieil;o<ls, they 
may be communicated to the pnldK’ for 
general pracircc. 

Wiiat the Society have formerly re- 
rominended iu their Circular Lettois, upon 
the subjeet of loyalty to his pre&ent Ma¬ 
jesty, is, on account of the late traitorous 
and wicked designs against his sacred per- 
soo and government, become now inoie 
partieulnrly necessary to be urged. You 
are therefore must earnestly desired hy 
the Society to use your utmost endeavours, 
that the masters und mistresses of the 
Cliarity Sciiools w'hu'h you have any con¬ 
cern with^ do nisfke it a main part of their 
business to iastnict and train up the chil¬ 
dren wider their care in tiie pmiciples of 
loyalty and subjection to our irost graci¬ 
ous King, and with an utter abhorrence of 
every thing lliat tends to lessen the affec¬ 
tions of tlie people To hU Majiu^ty’s person 
and government. 

** The principles of the Popish religion 
being so dangerous to the salvation of men, 
as well as inconsistent with the peace and 
prosperity of these Piotostant kingdoms, 
the Society coosidci^d it might he very 
proper, at this time more especially, to 
eanse an impression to be made of^Arch- 
bislmp Tillot.«on's sermon concerning the 
hazard of being saved in the f^hurch of 
Koine, and his discmlrse agamst Traii^ub- 
stantiatinn in order to supply tiicir Mcin- 
'' hers, and paiticnlaily thuse that have any 
^ Papists in tbeir neighboiuliood, with siirh 
numbers of tlH*«ic hooks as shall he desired, 
on the terms afoienientioued, to he dis¬ 


tributed MnMigfnch persons as they have 
reason to believe arc in danger of being 
subverted oy the emissaries ef the Cburefa 
of Koine. * 

.Among the many vices that at present 
prevaA in the nation, none has encreased 
more of late years than that of gaming ; 
wiiieli, as it generally takes its Rrst rise 
from covetOHsness, so it is fruitful of almost 
every thing that is evil. The Justices of 
Peace for Westminster and Middlesex have 
been so sensible of the mischievous effects- 
of saining, that they lusve lately, with no¬ 
ble and commendable zeal, animated by 
the approbation ami encouragement of his 
Majesty, exerted themselves in an nncoin- 
mon manner against this growing evil \ and 
accordingly by a due execution of the laws 
several gaming-hoases liave been entirely 
suppressed. And the Society being desir¬ 
ous, as much ns in them lies, to pot a stop 
to a practice of Midi pernicious conse¬ 
quence, they have caused an impression to 
be made ot a little book agam&l gaimug, a 
copy of winch is also sent to you, with a 
desire that you would please to re»?om- 
mend it to Midi peisons as you think stand 
in need of the adinonitious therein con¬ 
tained. 

** The Protestant Mission to the Kast 
Indies has, since the death of the excellent 
Mr.’“Ziegeiibalg, suffered another great 
loss ill the death of the pious Mr. Grnu- 
dlei , however the .Society have the satib- 
fciction to hear, that the great design of 
converting the infidels in those parts to the 
Christian faith does still go on. The Kev. 
Mr. Schulfze at Tranqiiebar has, by the 
last ships, sent over copies of a translation 
of the Psalms into Portiigneze, and two 
other religious Tracts in the Malaharic 
langinigt^, printed there last year, and at the 
same time informs the Society, that eigh¬ 
teen of tlie Heathen have been Mdmittod 
by baptism into the Church of Christ at 
that place m-the space of one year pro¬ 
ceeding. 

It is God alone tint can (and we hope 
will) bles.s tiic labours of (us ^ervank for 
cairying on this work of faith and labour 
of love, for his glory and the good of soulii. 
What iia^ been alicady done under im¬ 
mense difficulties animates the Society 
with n rc.soliition, by the grace of God, to 
persist in giving what assistance they can 
to further siidi measures ns may be con¬ 
certed ill Denmnik and Germany, for the 
advancement so Cliribtiaii an uiidei- 
liiking,” 

[N. B. There was no printed CircnI.'ir 
hetter, hut a shoit writteu one was 

scut to the Members, uith an apology for 

U 
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not aendug a printed one, for want of ma- the first opening, and proffressivelv 
teriala, viz. advices from Turkey and tho increase*' in numbers, till holfi 
East Indies.] Church and Churck-yard overfow 


(To be toniimed.) 


To Uko Ed^lor oj the Rcmembn'an.cer* 
Sir, 

When correspoadent« flag in their 
communications it a good stroke 
of policy to throw into your pages 
something of a provocative nature; 
and this I strongly siiriiiise to have 
been your incentive for inserting, in 
your last Number, tiic Letter of a 
humble Lalwurer iu the Christian 
Vineyard. HLs sour grapes I 
am sure, have stirred up terrible 
commotions in the stomachs of 
many of your readers, and I shall 
be greatly disappointed if large 
libations do not flow in ujion you 
as the oftect of the combustion. 
Your correspondent has, most 
certainly, furnished us with an ex¬ 
cellent receipt for making an liven¬ 
ing Lecture : viz. 'Fake a “ lari;e 
edifice,” ill '' a large pro\iiu‘ial 
town,” “ iliuminate it” so as to 
present the most striking and solemn 
uppenrauee,” engage “ a choir' 
" singularly atiraili\e,” “ for sci¬ 
ence and elocution,” and obtain the 
very gratifung assistance of a con¬ 
siderable portion of (be female au¬ 
ditory,” distinguished for ** their 
liarniouioiis vohm^i? ;** ilieu invite an 
indiscriminate miiitilude ofdilKtT- 
ent ranks, habits, aufl primiplce," 
not confining” your cards of iu- 
vitatiuu to your own parishiouerji, 
or even “ to the inhabifiLrits of flic 
town,” but extend them to the ad¬ 
joining villages, and fnrlher still to 
“ parishes four and five mill's dls- 
,lan^ The potency of this spell 
b irresistible, and what tlie itigeni- 
dils compounder of it experienced 
may be confidently aulicipated on 
every repetition. Let the design” 
be ** but (very) partially known,’* 
and ” more than 500 persons" will 
infallibly give Iheir attendance at 


with the throng collected togclbcr, 
and the sight of the preacher's 
" blessed wig” becomes the whole 
rec/iiupence which the greater part 
procure in the Aay of cdificatiaii. 

I had got thus far, Mr. Editor, 
before my eye glanced back upon 
your preceding article, and the pe¬ 
rusal of that tlirew new light upon 
your object in this latter insertiont 
1 now see that vou did not insert 
it as a provocative but as an illus¬ 
tration ; and most certainly never 
waN there a happier coincidence of 
articles than that which has thrown 

MEt.ANCTHON” and the. 

BKK Labourer” together. Upon 
a comparative view of the two l^et- 
ters, the first idea that suggests itself 
is, that Melancthon has recently 
returned from the Humble La¬ 
bourer's vicinity, aud hats been one 
of his coucrcg.itiun, and that the 
sketch he lias given us is a transcript 
of what he saw. This w'ould be a 
comforlable conclusion to rest upon 
were w'c permitted to indulge in it, 
for it woulil infer that the Humble 
Labourer uas a solitary instance 
of incontiuent real betravinsr a cler- 

ft 9 

gynian into the desecration of his 
C’liurch by so flagrant and j>ennci- 
ous a profanation ;» but alas ! we. 
kuovv, from too nmny sources of in¬ 
formation, that the Humble La- 
liouHER is one of a large fraternitT, 
who e\<‘hjiuge the wisely ordered 
services of our Church for tliese 
Sunday evening theatricals. 

W l\at Melancthon has said upon 
them anticipates very much of what I 
had to remark. This, however, mav 
lie added to his reasonable observa¬ 
tions, that the regular afternoon ser¬ 
vice was devoutly performed^ and 
<acasiori being frequently i^iken to 
press upon the congregation the 
irtdispeusahle importance of the 
<loineslic duties of the day, will 
occupations for the evening, 
uud draw down a blessing upon the 
performance of theoi^ by which ge- 
£ e 2 
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nuiue piety will be much more ef¬ 
fectually eatablbhcd in the heart 
tljaii by dispersing the household 
under the veil of darkness, to be 
carried here and there^at the ca¬ 
pricious excitement of their own 
conceits in pursuit of singing w5- 
li^cn and favourite preachers. 

your obedient servant, 

Homespun. 


To the Editor cj the Rtmtmlrancer^ 
Sir, 

I HOPE soon to see the Rcmeni- 
brancer in the hands of the greater 
part of the clergy, that it may form 
a kind of circulating mtdium of 
much useful information and judi¬ 
cious obscn’ation; which w'ould 
otherwise seldom go beyond the 
port-folios of the writers, on matters 
relating to our holy religion and 
excellent establishment. With this 
view, I beg leave to transcribe a 
passage from a very nble author, on 
a subject of |Diich importance to 
religion and the Church. 1 can¬ 
not help lamcntiug the singular ill 
usage which the Scriptures have 
inet with, in being fretted into chap¬ 
ter and verse, with so little attention 
to the sense. U astonishing that 
the unauthorised barbarism of a 
printer * (1 cannot give it a softer 
name, though lie w as certainly "an 
able and a learned man) should be 
received so universally through 
Christendom. The only advantage 
w'bicii this strange interruption of 
the sense have, might have been 
answered as well by marginal refer¬ 
ences. In the mean time the piis- 
chief is glaring. The narrative, or 
the a’‘gunjent, instead of running oh, 
as in other compositions, in a con¬ 
tinued discourse, is broken into 
aphorisms. In other words, the 


** Robert Stevens, who was printing a 
ConccMsDce and a Bible at the same time, 
ai^'tobk this method of adapting th« one 
to tbe dtber* 


paragraph ends at every third or 
foiirth line. Passages thus insu* 
lated receive an independent ,form. 
The sense in each little paragraph 
seem% drawn to a point, and the 
unlettered reader, at least, is apt to 
pause. Whereas, if he went on, 
and took all together, he must often 
affix a very diffierent meaning to the 
words.*' Gilpin's Serrmons, Vol. iv, 
Ser. i. 

Few persons, Mr. Editor, who 
have observed what perverted doc¬ 
trines and meanings have been en¬ 
gendered by this fretting of the 
s^red text into chapter and verse, 
and fewer still whose office it is 
publickl^ to read the Scriptures, but 
must daily lament the singular ill 
usage” they have met with in this 
respect. A correction of this per¬ 
version was suggested to the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
in their publication of the Family 
Bible. The reply was, that the 
Society having pledged themselves 
to publish the text according to the 
authorised version, no alteration 
could be made. I have not an op¬ 
portunity of seeing the act by which 
tlie printing of the Scriptures is 
regulated and limited to the Uni¬ 
versities and king’s printers. No 
stricter provision would, I imagine, 
be made for the Bible than for the 
Book of Common Prayer. This 
latter appears in many different 
forms: sometimes in columns, and 
sometimes thrown into lung lines 
the whole br^^dth of the page. 

Can there be any reasonable ob¬ 
jection to the text of the Scriptures 
being printed in the like readable 
form, with the chapters and verses 
thrown into the margin, as in many 
editions of.tlic Greek Testament? 
This need not at all interfere with 
the marginal references, which may 
be placed on the opposite side of 
the‘page. The compilers of our 
Liturgy have seen the absurdity of 
this *' barbarism,*' and, in the selec¬ 
tions for the Epistles and Gospels, 
have given the text in a shape which 
it ought undoubtedly to wear. 1 
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earnestly hope that tbw subject may 
be taken up by the Universities and 
king’^ printers; and if the law, as 
it now stands, will admit of mo 
change, that then the bishops and 
clergy would seriously consider the 
iniporlance of so easy an alteration, 
and the ndvantages to be derived 
from it, both by clergy and laity. 

I am. Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

A Clerk, 


QN THE PRAYER FOR THE ROYAf. 

FAMILY. 

To Ike Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The recent order of council, pre¬ 
scribing certain omissions in the 
Prayer for the Koyal Family, and 
in the corre.sponding clause of the 
Litany, has excited, and probably 
will continue to excite, consuiera- 
ble discussion. It would be pre¬ 
sumptuous ill me, who am neither a 
lawyer, nor practised in llic subtlc- 
tic> of legal argument, nor possessed 
of any means of legal ini'onuation, 
to think of commenting upon an 
Act of Parliament, or defining the 
powers which it may or may not 
convey. 1 inaY» however, be per¬ 
mitted to compare the Order of 
Council with the Act of Uniformity 
prefixed to iny quartb Prayer Book, 
and with several editions of the 
Liturgy whigh are lying in my parish 
Church. 

The word> of the Order of Coun¬ 
cil of Feb. 12, 1820, are these : 

“ Whereas, in the Act of unifor¬ 
mity which establishes the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, provision 
is made for such alterations iu the 
prayers for the Royal Family as, 
from time to time, shall become ne¬ 
cessary, and be directed by lawful 
authority : his Majesty was picaswl, 
this day in Council, to declare his 


royal will and pleasure, that in the 
prayer for the Royal Family, jn the 
morning and evening service, the 
words, ‘ Their Royal Highntssetf 
George, P\'inc(: of Wales, the Prin- 
ce8$ q/Wales, undy be omitted. 

• “ That the same oinissioii take 
place in that part of the Litany, or 
general supplication, in which the 
same words recur.” 

The clause of the Act of Unifor¬ 
mity, to which this order refers, 
and which appears to have been 
fmmallv recited in the similar order 
issued upon the accession of bis late 
Majesty, Oct. 27, 1760, is this: 

“ Provided always, and be it fur¬ 
ther enacted by the authority afore¬ 
said, that in all those Prayers, Li¬ 
tanies, and Collects, which do any 
way relate to the King, Queen, or 
nnal progeny, the names be altered 
and changed from time to time, 
and fitted to the present occasion, 
according to the direction of law¬ 
ful authority.” 

There can, I conceive, be no 
question concerning tlie lawfulness 
of the authority by which the recent 
omissions have been prescribed, if 
the omi&sions themselves can be 
justified. It is obvious that these 
omissions must be made, in respect 
of the Queen, if the King shall be a 
widower, as iu the case of George 
I. George II. Ge’orge HI.; or if 
the King shall be unmarried, as 
ip the case of George Ill. at his 
acccs:>ion ; iu respect of the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, if the Prince of 
Wales shall be unmarried, or a 
w idowcr; and in respect of the 
Prince of Wales, if the heir to the 
throne shall be presumptive only, 
and not apparent. Tlie only queV 
tion, therefore, is, whether there is 
authority for merging the consort 
of a king regiiaul, under the general 
designation of ** all the Royal Fa¬ 
mily/’ and for omitting the word 

and,” by which that general de¬ 
signation is coupled witli some more 
particular title. 

For the resolution of this question 
you will permit me to observe, 1. 
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that the Act of lluiformity certainly 
provides no more than that the 
frames be altered and changed from 
time to time, and fitted to the pre- 
sent occasion;** 2. that,this pro¬ 
vision relates to the King not less 
than to the Queen or royal progenjv 
and that in respect of the King it 
must obviously refer to the altera¬ 
tion of the name only : and ;L that 
in all the editions of the Prayer 
Book which I have examined, the 
$iames are ^trinted in a differeut 
character, denoting that the >\ords 
so printed may be altered upon oc¬ 
casion. 1 have not seen any edi¬ 
tion in which the word “ and*' be¬ 
fore ** all the Royal Family” is thus 
printed. 

It is probably known to most of 
your readers, that tlie prayer in 
question, and the correspoudiiig 
clause of the Litany, were intro¬ 
duced into the Liturgy in the reign 
of James 1., who was the first pro- 
testaut sovereign who w^as married 
and bad issue* 1 have iitd been 
able to procure a Prayer Book of 
this reign, and am, therefore, not 
able to specify the form in which 
the Roval Family were then prated 
for* 1 conceive that this didiciency 
may l>e supplied from tlic form of 
bidding prayer prescribed in the 
55th Cauon of 1G03, in which 1 
also observe that the names are 
printed in a different type. 

“Ye shall also pray for ouj 
gracious Queen the noble 

Prince Henry, and the rest of the 
King and Queen's royal issue.” 

Wljeatley, in coinmenting upon 
this prayer for the Royal Family, 
observes, “ that the beginning of 
it, when it w^as first inserted, was. 
Almighty God which hast promised 
io be a Father of thine eicet^ and 
of ikefr seed: but this, I suppose, 
bciug thought to savour a little of 
Calvinism, was altered about the 
year 1<>32 or 33, when (Fredtj'ir, 
iie* Prince Elector Palaiinty the 
iaJly Elizabeth f his ivife^ with their 
ffinoely issttc, being left out) these 


words were changed into Almighty 
Godt the fountain of all gooebuss.** 

Of this improved beginning, or 
form of adoration. Comber writ^: 

Tlje learned Selden gives us 
an ancient Saxon prayer, out of an 
old manuscript form, directing the 
coronation of a queen, whence this 
prayer seems to have borrowed its 
beginning, O Lord, the fountain of 
all good and giver of all increase,"' 

i'VC. 

Neither of these valuable com¬ 
mentators lias noticed, that before 
the Act of Uniformity this prayer 
was entitled, a Prayer for die 
Queeue,” Ax. Il is thus described 
in the edition of 1G33, which was, 
probably, priuted immediately after 
the alteration in the form of ado¬ 
ration, and in that of 1G34* Now, 
although the title of the prayer has 
been changed, the change has been 
effected without prejudice to the 
Queen, who has always been dis. 
tinguished by name, and not merged 
in the general title of “ all the 
Royal Family.” In the editions of 
1(133 and 1(134 the names are, in¬ 
deed, altered and changed ; for 
Henrietta Maria, the queen <if 
CliarJes L, is called by the name 
of Mary ; the persons prayed for 
are, 

“ Our gracious Queen Mary, 
Priime Charles, and tiie rest of tiie 
royall progenie.** 

After the Restoration, and the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
prayer was made for 

“ Our gracious Queen Catherine, 
Mery, the Queen mother, James, 
Duke, of York, and ail tiie Royal 
Family.” Ed. 1C(»(3. 

After the death of the Queeu 
Henrietta her name was omitted* 
(Ed. 1G70.) 

f have had no op|>ortunity of 
examining any Prayer Book printed 
hi the reign of James 11. William 
III. pr Anne. Since the accession 
of the Plouse of Brunswick my re¬ 
searches have been very copious, 
and, 1 believe, complete* Since 
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that period^ the foljowing persons 
have been included in the praver: 

In the reign of George I, 

His Royal Highness Georjfe, 
Prince of Wales, the Princess and 
their issue, and all the Royal Fa- 
inily.” Ed. 1718. 17'>3. 172(i. 

In the reign of George II. 

Our gracious Queen Caroline, 
the royal issue, and the rest of the 
Royal Family.'* Ed. without title 
page or date. 

“ Our gracious Queen Caroline, 
their Royal Highnesses Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, the Duke, the 
Princesses, and all the Royal Fa¬ 
mily;* Ed. 1732. 1735, 1738. 

After the death of Queen Caro¬ 
line, in 1737. 

Titeir Royal Hi alinesses, Frc- 
derir. Prince of IVala, the Prinees^i 
of Wales, the Duke, the Princesses, 
and all the Royal Fainily,” F-ii, 
1740. 

Their Royal Ilighiusses, Fre¬ 
deric, Prince of Wales, the Princess 
of Wales, the Duke, the Princesses, 
the issue of the Prince and PTinccss 
of Wales, and all the Royal Fainilv.’' 
Ed. 1748. 

After the death of Frederic, 
Prince of Wales, in 17'>1, In'* son, 
the kite kinj, then heir apparenl, 
was meidi(uied l)\ name. 

“ 'J'lieir Royal Highnesses, 
Georf^c, Prince of IValcs, the Prin¬ 
cess dowager of Wales, the Duke, 
the Princesses, and all the R<»val 
Family;* Ed. 1752, G, 1, 8, 9. 

In the reign of Qeorge 111. and 

ifinnediatelY after his accession : 

% 

Her Koval Highness the Prin- 
cess dowager of Wales, and all the 
Royal Family;* Order of Council, 
Oct. 27,17tio. 

After the marriage of the Kieg : 

** Our gracious Queen Clu rloile, 
her Royal Highness the Princess 
dowager of It aks, and all the HomjI 
Family.*' Ed. 17G2. 

After the birth of tlic Prince of 
Wales : 

“ Our gracious Qiicen Charlotte, 
their Koval Highnesses, George, 


Prince of Woks, the Princess dow^ 
ager of Walts, and all thetRoyal 
Family.** Ed. 1762—1770. 

After the death of tlie Princess 
dowager of Wales, her name wa& 
omitted, and no other alteration 
n)ok place until the marriage of die 
Prince of Wales, when the form 
was : 

“ Our gracious Queen Charlotte, 
their Royal Highnesses George ^ 
Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales, and all the Royal Family.** 

On the demise of the Queen her 
name was omitted, (see ed. 1819) 
and on the demist of the King, 
according to the Order of Council, 
other words were also omitted, so 
that the form iitfW stands: 

“ AH the Royal Family,** 
without any sjiecitication of peraoiis 
whatever; a form certainlv of very 
comprehensive hroily, but altoge¬ 
ther without precedent in the his- 
toiy of (Uir Lilur**^. The only pa¬ 
rallel which 1 (.an find is in two 
Forms of Prayer with Fasting, pub¬ 
lished during the American ww, 
(1778.1781} in which, in “a prayer 
for this Church and kingdom," is 
this clause : 

“ Re thou pleased also, with 
tliine especial fa\our, to guard and 
prospi'v our gracious sovereign King - 
Gct.rgc, w itli all ike Royal Family, 

I will heg leave to trouble you 
with some other reinatks upon this 
Order of Council. It takes no 
uotu'e, and, if precedents had been 
followed, it was not necessary to 
take any notice, of the form of 
bidding prayer, prescribed by the 
55(h Canon, aiul coinnionlv used 
before the tJiiivershies, and other 
corporate bodies. Who are now 
to be included in this form of 
bidding prayer? Are the preachers 
to comply with the spirit and in¬ 
tention of this Gnlcr of Council, 
for which there is no prec edent, or to 
follow the precedent wh ch may be 
traced even beyond the publication 
of the Cunou; for, in tie reign of 
Henry Vlll., Queen A'lnc P>oIt-y4> 
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and the Princess Elizabeth were 
conin>?ndcd to the prayers of the 
devout ? 

The Order of Council proceeds to 
direct, 

“ That in the title to the Form 
of Prayer to be used on the daj’ of 
his Majesty^s accession to the 
crown, the words ‘ wpon the twenty- 
jifth day of October* be struck out, 
and the words ‘ vpon the twenty- 
ninth day of January* be inserted-** 

1 have no doubt that this, also, 
is a new and unprecedented mode 
of continuing the oflice for the 
inHuguration. In the reign of 
Charles II. the forms of prayer for 
the Martyrdom of Charles L and 
for the Kestoration of the Royal 
Family, included the religious ser¬ 
vice which his accession, under 
other circumstances, w'ould have 
required. So, also, the office for 
T'iovc’inbor 5 was accommodated to 
celebrate the landing and accession 
of William III. In the reigns of 
James II., Anne, George 1., and 
George II. the office for the acces- 
fiion was appointed by an express 
and particular Act of Council: un¬ 
der the late King it was compre. 
bended with the other state ser¬ 
vices in one proclamation, bearing 
date October 7,17(51. 

But though ^the office for the 
accession has been perpetuated it 
an earlier period tlian has been 
usual, no notice has been taken of 
the offices for November 5, January 
30, May 29. These forms have 
been usually “ annexed to the Book 
of Common Prayer*’ by an Order of 
Council, at various periods, after 
the accession of I he sovereign : viz. 
by Charles II. on May 2, 1603 ; 
by George 1. on November 1), 1714; 
and by George II- on September 
12, 1728. From a comparisdn of 
these dates wiUi the several days of 
accession it appears, that there has 
been, hitherto, no dilatoriness in 
authorizing the continuance of these 
services, as the unprecedented haste 


in respect of tbe other office might 
seem to insinuate, and that th<^ 
delay of issuing auy notice concern¬ 
ing them does not imply tliat they 
are tacitly superseded. As, how¬ 
ever, they have hitherto been art* 
nexed to llie Prayer Book, by the 
w'ill and pleasure of the King, de¬ 
clared in Council, it is desirable, 
for the remoAal of every doubt, 
that that will and pleasure should 
be declared. 

The subject is not altogether 
irrelevant, and you will allow me 
to notice, that in the Common 
Prayer Book of 1663, the first 
rubric in the office for KingCharles*s 
Martyrdom is in the following 
words : 

If this day shall happAi to be 
Sunday, this form of seI^ice shall 
be used the next day following.** 

This direction is clear and dis¬ 
tinct, and no man \v!u> reads it tan 
doubt w'hetlicr the service mav be 
used on the Sundav. But in the 
Common Prayers from 1715 to the 
present day, these explicit terms 
have been exchanged for others 
most ambiguous, except where tbe 
ambiguity is rertioved and an abso¬ 
lute error substituted, by means of 
a false punctuation, thus : 

“ If this day shall happen to be 
Sunday this form of praver shall 
be used, and the fast kept the next 
day following.'* 

According to this punctuation, 
which has sometimes been acted 
upon, the service may be used on the 
Sunday, if the fast be kept on the 
following day. 1 cannot trace this 
innovation farther back than llie 
reign of George I., nor can 1 as¬ 
certain upon what occasion or upon 
what authority it was introduced. 
1 presume that it was one of the 
alterations which the service under¬ 
went, when it was reviewed in Ihe 
reign of Janies II. If it should ever 
again be revised, 1 trust that the 
original rubric will be restored. 

Old Precedent^ 
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On the Inconshlcncii 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

The name of Bishop H<?f)kin» 
stands high in the list of eminent 
divines who have, atdift'ereni periods, 
adorned our Protcataiit llpiscopal 
Church. His writings contain a 
grejitdeal of very valuable matter and 
clothed in btronff and eIo(|ijcnt lan¬ 
guage. Having had occasion to 
refer to his works lately, I ha\e, 
however, been struck with the in¬ 
accurate and, as it apjwars to me, 
contradictory manner iii whirli this 
celebrated prelate treats of certain 
doctrinal points. A tew |);jusages 
which I have remarked, iipuii the 
subject of baptism, will serve to 
shew how much the l*i’)ho|j*.s view s 
arc at \:ir:ance with each other, 
and with lliosc of our Church, us 
contained in tlu* (hitechisin. So 
that my yt>ung('r brethren wi fin* 
udilistry must be cautions how they 
take Bislio]) Hopkins for ‘*a<inias- 
tcr in Israel.” 

In his “ Doctrine of the two 
Sacniineiits,’’ speaking ot bajOisni, 
lie aserihes tlie highest spiritual 
heuefils to that holy ordinance. 
Ilespeeting the “ washing* of watt'r,” 
(El»hcs. 20.) he says, ** I sup¬ 
pose none will donhl hut tlial hap- 
lism is meant ; or, it they should, 
yet so inan\ oilier parallel places 
might be produced, where remhsion 
of sins, justification, and rcjrdirra- 
tion, are ascribed to tliis holy ordi¬ 
nance as the etfects of it, that it 
may be sutlicient coiniction that 
baptism is likewise, in this place, to 
be understood.” 

After^vards vindicating the prac¬ 
tice of infant baptism, he mentions, 
that ill the Church Catechism in¬ 
fants are directed to say, that in 
ihdr baptism they were made inenr- 
bers of Christ,” Ac. and then brings 
forward, as his first argument for 
the lawfulness of infant baptism, 
tliat “ infants are members of the 
Church of Christ, and therefore to 

Remembrancer, No. lo*. 


s of Bishop IJopkins. 

be ■ baptized.” Tliis matter is 
strangely enough cleared up by a 
reference to the circumstance of 
the king bging sovereign before he 
is crowned. So the Bishop repre- 
sants baptism to be “ a public in¬ 
auguration, a public oath taken by 
those who arc alreadif Christs sol¬ 
diers to be faithful unto their lives* 
end.” 

The Bishop likewise asserts, that 
‘'tliechildrenofChrisli.nl parents jr#; 
Church members ; and being Cliurch 
menibers they Iiave a r-iglit to bap- 
tisin, which is appowited by Christ 
to be the standing ordinance for 
!^>leniii admission into the visible 
Cluircb. So that when they are, 
in our Catechism, said (o be made 
members of Christ in their hupthm^ 
the meaning onhj that innv they 
are owned and publicly acknow- 
letlged t(> be sucii by their solemn 
admission into tlie society of Chris- 

4 

lians. They are Ch^l^tiaus nati, 
born Chrisliim by the coieimnl.” 

Once more, the Bishop observes, 
“ but this I .s;i\, that baptism is the 
ordinary means a|)pniuteil by God 
for the sanetiiX inc: and cleansing of 
tiuise for wlioiii Clnist gave hiiuaeif 
to bring tlimn to SLdvation: ’ yet 
he soon afterwards declares, “ it is 
true, tine great end ot haptism is to 
bi. a si^n of the wVt^liing away of 
sin, and cleaiisinii of I he souk” 
Hpw far these representalitiiis arc 
consistent with each other, anti with 
our Churcli Catechis'ni, 1 leave to 
vour readers to determine* 

VV, J. B. 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

Your Biblical lllustratiois arc 
many of them very interesting and 
curious, and, if continued long 
enough, will form niaferi.ds for 
some very imponaut arguments in 
support of revealed religion. The 
Ff 
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following passage from a late pub- 
licatiaii, containing facts familiar to 
every school-boy, has not, 1 think, 
been yet coinjjared with Gciu xliii. 
34., wliich it serves strikingly to 
illustrate, 

“ At the public entortaiiuneiivs 
of kings, or coininandcrs in chief, 
it was customary to discuss any 
important affair of state, or war, 
and to bestow rewards of a singular 
kind upon valour. On one occa¬ 
sion Againcninon cx]>rrs.se8 his 
satisfaction with the conduct of 
Ajax, by placing before him a 
larger portion of meat than was 
allotted to the rest of tlie guests; 
and, on another, encourages Ido- 
nieneus to display his usual gal¬ 
lantry in the field, by the proniisc 
of the largest and fnUesl nip of 
any in the feast.”— Dr, Uiirs Lls- 
on ancunt Greece, Ktaay L 

p, 16 . 

, « 

1 must avail myself of lids op- 
]>orlunity to advert to the inalignily 
and injustice Avliicli Inis been dis¬ 
played of late towards the city 
clergy, not only by the citizens, 
from whom, of course, it might 
have been anticipated, but I>y tlie 
editors of those jouriKtls who most 
ostentatiously affect candour and 
moderation. I, who have no sort 
of interest in the dispute, am dis¬ 
gusted to meet with such passages 
as the following, from a morning 
paper: The city clergy already 

r<'ccivc from their fellow-citizens 
tlie enormouM sum of 20,000/. per 
annum !” Common hoiiostv should 
have added, that tlrs enormou$ sum 
is paid out of a revenue of 
niiliions, and divided 'among 
individuals, making the average sti¬ 
pend,of each, to a set of 

educated gentlemen, who are ex¬ 
pected, by their writings and their 
preaching, to make ail ex-ofhcio pro- 
secution^ for blasphemy superfluous." 
Mr, Waiifman'i Speech, 

I Teinain, Sir, 

Your very obedient, 

Jhuoa. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Observations upon the present Slate 
of Ne 2 v South Wales, as it is de* 
so-ibed in the Minutes of Evidence 
before a Select CommiUre of the 
House of Commons on Gaols, &ic. 

The pending revision of (he crimi¬ 
nal code woultl alone have sufficed 
to direct attention to the colony of 
New South \\ ales. But its claims 
to notice ha\e been increaued by 
various accidental circunistanccs. 
The projected improvement in pii- 
.son discipline, and in the general 
adininiiitnilioii of the convict settle¬ 
ment, was coupled with serious 
charm's auainst those who had hi- 
Ihcr conducted it. The government 
at home, and its officers abroad, 
w< rc represented as very negligent, 
if not more, seriously guilty; and 
the state of the hulks and of tiic 
convict transports were added to 
the list of the grievances, and as¬ 
sisted in rendering tlie subject 
notoi'ious. It soon appeared that 
there was really ver} little accurate 
knowledge in this countly respect¬ 
ing the state of its most distant 
possession ; and a commissioner was 
sent out, with the approbation of 
all parties, to inquire on the spot 
and to report, lu the mean time 
the cuinniittec on gaols have car¬ 
ried on an interesting investigation, 
by means of some gcntlcineii of the 
colony, who happened to be in 
England. And I he minutes of evi¬ 
dence before^ the committee furnish 
valuable information upon almost 
every subject connected with New 
South Whales, One of the wit¬ 
nesses, Mr. Riley, had resided there 
for ten years ; another, Mr. M*Ar¬ 
thur, is the son of one of the prin¬ 
cipal settlers; a third and a fourth 
arc able to describe the manage¬ 
ment of the convict transports in 
their best and in their worst con¬ 
dition. The following sketch is de¬ 
signed to convey a specimen of tlie 
particulars to those who have no 
ojtporlunity of consulting the ori- 
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gmal document. Iifdividual roni- 
plaiiits against tlie governor will be 
passed over in silence; because, as 
the coramittee properly observe in 
their report, the complaint onTy has 
been heard, and no opportunity has 
been afforded of receiving the an¬ 
swer or explanation. And though 
it is difficult to arrange iiiforniatiou 
which is most immethodicaliy given, 
and the contents of a hundve<l and 
forty folio pages are not easily 
reduced into the compass which 
can be allotted to this abridgement 
of them, the rcadcr*s attention may 
still be directed to an entertaining 
inquiry, and his curiosity be excited 
though it can hardly be gratified. 

Tin- system of transporting felons 
to settlements besoiid the seas is 
familiar to us from our infancy, and 
is regarded as a matter of course. 
But if a stranger were told tliat 
this well governed niitioii had, in 
the course of little more than a 
twelvemonth, put six thouscand con¬ 
victs on board of sliip, and* sent 
them to tlie farthest extremity of 
the world, he would, prol)al>Iy, feel 
disposed to <|ucstiou the wisdom of 
our laws. The vovage, as ho would 
hear, is frequently protracted to 
six, and is seldom performed in four 
months; during which lime the pri¬ 
soners necessarily associate with 
eacli other, ami with none besides 
tliemsclvcs. And upon their an*i\al 
at flic point of destination they ate 
sentenced to labour for the govern¬ 
ment of the colony oi^for individual 
settlers, some for the remuiiider of 
their lives, and some for a certain 
term of years. At the expiration 
of the term many return to tlicir 
country, and of tlieac not a few pay 
a second and final visit to New 
South Wales. 

Without any inclination to dis¬ 
pute the general excellence of our 
institutions, it must he confessed 
that there is somewhat singular in 
this peculiar portion of them. The 
travelling to and fro over such an 
immense portion of the globe is 
palpably absurd. And transporting 


for life, wliich is not liable to the 
same objection, appears, at le&st, a 
questionable method of strengthen¬ 
ing a new colony, or refonning an 
old offender. The subject, liow- 
ev4er, which has excited such ex¬ 
tensive and laudable interest, is not 
the propriety of abolishing the sys¬ 
tem in question, that alas! is ren¬ 
dered impracticable by the number 
of our offenders, but the possibility 
of amending the jiresent inode of 
executing it, and of rendering it 
belter adapted to its original pur¬ 
pose, Whether the iiistitutiun, when 
it first took place, v\as vvUe or fool¬ 
ish, it is now' in full operation, and 
must be taken for heller and w'orse. 
It certainly may be made, though 
at a considerable oxpence, to co- 
ojierate with other branches of our 
criminal jurisprudence ; and the 
advantages wliich may be ultimately 
derived from so fertile and extensive 
a colony, the nursery that it fur¬ 
nishes for our seamen, and the 
market that it will afford for our 
manufactures, are circumstances 
whicli cannot fail to make a very 
strong impression upon those who 
have read Mr, Riley*s evidence be¬ 
fore the committee of the House of 
Commons, It is from this geiitle- 
niaii that the most minute and va¬ 
luable information derived; and» 
as fur as it is jiossible to decide 
upon a mere peiusal of his testi¬ 
mony, he seems to be eminently 
qualified for the task which devolved 
upon him. He has resided four 
years at Van Diemen's Land, and 
ten years at New' South Wales ; 
during the former period he filled 
the situation of deputy commissary 
and secretary to the lieutenant go¬ 
vernor ; during the latter, he csta- 
hlislied himself as a fettl(?f and 
merchant at Sydney ; and during 
the whole of the period, he dis¬ 
charged the duties of a magistrate. 
His means of obtaining local know¬ 
ledge are thus placed beyond all 
doubt; and the soundness of his 
judgment, and the general fairness 
of his statements may be easily in-. 
Pf2 
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iesred from hit detaileil examina¬ 
tion. 

The name of Botany Bav has so 

« 0 

coiiiplolely superseded that of New 
South Wales^ in the coll’oqiiial lan¬ 
guage of our own eountry, that the 
former will long continue to desig¬ 
nate the cohuiy, though it is a place 
of no consequence at sonic distance 
from Port JacUson, and was iic\er 
jjccn by Mr, Biles, excepting once 
when on his vovage. The territors, 
bowoer, which is, stricll\ speak¬ 
ing, denominated New South ales, 
und has been taken ])05sessioii of 
under that name by the crown of 
Great Britain, consists of one half 
of tile continent of New* Holland, 
bounded by an ideal line parallel with 
the 135th degree of longitude, and 
coniinniuls, within itself, a breadth 
of latitude exceeding the acquisi¬ 
tions of any power in the world. 
It extends from the 10th to tlie 4r>lh 
degree; and the eouiitrN is, con¬ 
sequently, capable of yielding every 
vegetable product, from the nut¬ 
meg, wideb already grows wild, to 
the humblest European lierli. A 
large portion of the soil is well 
calculated for the growth of hemp, 
Uax, and tobacco: tliere is scarcclv 
any landholder who is without a 
portion of graprs ; and the wine of 
New' South Wales will soon iind its 
way to England. The oli\e has been 
introduced with e^erv prosjieel of 
success, und the jig is abundant 
tbroughont the whole of the eolotiv ; 
and a long list of fruits Imre been 
jlaiited by tlie settlers, and may 
>e obtained in the highest peifec- 
tion. 'J he total numb r of acies 
returned as cleared is 43,00t), of 
wliieh, in IB17, 14,500 were sown 
with wheat, 11,700 with maize, 300 
with j)als, peas, and beans, 050 
with barley, and 350 witli potatoes. 
The gardens and orchards occupy 
&60 acies. Forty bushels of wheal 
an a<*rc have been frequently pro¬ 
duced, but the a\eragc entp does 
not much exceed twentv. Horses 

V 

aud cows thrive remarkably well, 
and thfUttic now to be procured at 


H reasonable rate. The wool pro¬ 
mises speedily to rival the Saxon 
and Spanish; the quality of ^soine 
which has been recently iiiiported 
is coinidered us fully cipuil to any 
that th ’ manufacturers caa procure, 
and an improvement in the mode of 
cleaning it is all that they now le- 
quire. 

The AugK>-South Wales popula¬ 
tion are much taller than their 
fathers and mothers, but not so 
urhlelic as Eiiglisbineu in general. 
Tlie ap[iearauce of the nati\es in 
youth is healthy and favourable, 
but subsequently tliey become dis- 
ilguri'd from want of food, and 
their aeaeral hahils. The muiii>ei' 
of them residing: near Svdiiev diini- 
nishes daily, but some of lliem are 
always to be seen in the town. 
Ciieiit eilbrts lia\e been leceiitlv 
inatle to conciliate these people, 
und to induce tlioni to give up 
their children for tiie purpose of 
receiving e<lueation ; but tlieir wan¬ 
dering g\ps>-hke life renders them 
very averse to the j)iuii; ami the 
utmost number that had been in 
the sciiool ut one time did not, in 
181.7, exceed fourteen. On tlie 
whole, however, the ferocious liabits 
of the natives are improved; and 
in a few iiistances they arc to be 
found acting as servants and la¬ 
bourers 111 the colony. 

The capital of the territory, 
wliieh, a short time ago, liad no 
better iniiabituuts than these, but 
which HOW' bids fair to take its 
place am.>iig the nations of the 
earlli, is Sydin'y. It contains up¬ 
wards of a thousand lunises, and 
the })opidation aiiioiiiits to between 
seven and eiglit tliousuiid. The 
greater jiart of the houses have 
gardens attached to them, and all 
the new buildings are of a .substan¬ 
tial rjpscriptiun. One part of the 
place, called the Bocks, is the St, 
Giless of Sydney, and is in a veiy 
deplorable Mate ; but a stranger set 
down in any other situation could 
not suspect that he was in a settle¬ 
ment principally composed of <'ou- 
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victs, hut would rathftr imagine him- 
self to hv ill uH orderly English town. 

When a sliip arrives with con. 
vicis tliey are mustered by the 
secretary of the goAcriior, ii»Ml the 
go\ernor selects such a number us 
he thinks fil to be employed in 
what is termed the government gang. 
He generally prefers tlie artLzans. 
At sun-iise tliese men are required 
to repair to the lumber yard, or to 
ditfeieiit spots which are pointed 
out, and wheic their overseers await 
them. J'h<’\ are occupied in biiild- 
in*!, or am other work that mnv he 
on hand ; and their labour eonti- 
iiu<*s till tliree o'clock. Dni'ing tlic 
remainder of the day, and on Sa- 
turda\ from an earlier lioar, they 
are at lilieily to w<irk for llicm- 
seUes. I'orimMlv those wlio were 
disposed had no dlHieulty in tinduig 
employment, hut the case is otiior- 
wise at {>resent witli all but snpeiior 
workmen. Food is furnished to 
tiiom b\ the go\ernmcnt: IJiey re¬ 
ceive their grain once a week^ and 
fresii meat twice; and up to the 
end of IHIB tliev had to iind them- 

4 

seises lodirinirs and the means of 
cooking tiieir food from the produce 
of their extra labour. Tiiev often 
lodged together m bodies of llirec 
or four, each man paying from a 
shilling to two shillings and six 
pence a week for rent. Tlic num¬ 
ber thus situated in Sydney amounted 
to nearh oUO; of whom it was no- 
torious that a considerable propor¬ 
tion had no resource hi*t rolibery from 
which to procure a supply ot these 
and other necessaries. The earn¬ 
ings, in Ills extra hours, of an in. 
dustrions man, who was able to 
jirocure employment, would average 
leu <»r fifleoa shillings a week, but 
would be considerably higher if lie 
was a mechanic. These convicts 
are clothed twice a year by govern¬ 
ment, and ill <t liberal manner. Tlie 
luajoi'ity of them do not (ontinue 
long in this employinonl, hut get 
gradually into the service t»i set¬ 
tlers : caipeiiters, however, and 
bncklaver«, and masons, who are 


cBsential to the publio works, are- 
often retained hir a long period. 
It is usual, ill consequence, for sucli 
persons, on their arrival at Port 
Jackson, 1^) conceal their various 
qualifications, being instructed to 
do so by their ship*mates who have 
been transjiorted before. Tliere are 
three gradations of reward to meu 
in the government gang ; first, to be 
banded over to a settler; secondly,, 
to lia\e what is termed a ticket of 
leave, whicli permits them, in the 
language of the colony, to be on 
their own Jiands,. and to employ 
theuiselves us they think most de¬ 
sirable ; and thirdly, emancipation, 
which is a pardon within the ter¬ 
ritory, but does not include per- 
missLon to quit it. Tliis last ap. 
pears, in reiilily, to be the greatest 
fa\our a convict can receive; us 
ihongli he naturally prefers a full 
and free pardon, yet in nine cases 
out of ten its permauent efifect is 
unfavourable, if any of this go¬ 
vernment gang disobey the orders 
of their Miperiuteiidaiit, he com¬ 
plains to tlie governor, the police 
magistrate, or the magistrate of the 
week, and the three modes of pu¬ 
nishment, wlien the complaint is 
substantiated, are, to put the of¬ 
fender into the gaol gang, to send 
him to the coal river, or to inflict 
corporal chastisement. In the for¬ 
mer case he is confined in the gaol, 
afkd obliged to work tlie whole of 
the day, without any time to labour 
for himself; the sort of work which 
is allotted to him is the most irk¬ 
some that is going on, generally 
repairing the roads: and men of 
desperate character are made to 
ialiour in irons. The term for which 
sentence is past never exceeds a 
twelvemonth, and may always be 
shortened by good conduct. Banish¬ 
ment to the coal river is very much 
dreaded as a separation from their 
companions, and a species of second 
transportation ; the woik there, 
however, is much lighter than in 
our English pits, and is earned on 
by the convicts in the same manner 
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M that of tht gaol gang. Corporal 
punisLment is not often inflicted; 
and a hundred lashes were the ut¬ 
most that Mr. Riley remembered to 
have been given, and these much 
more leniently than in the case of 
military flogging. 

The convicts who on their arrival 
are not selected by the governor, 
are allotted at his discretion to such 
of the settlers as have made appli¬ 
cation for servants ; with an under¬ 
standing that food and clothing 
should be allowed to them in the 
same proportion as to the govern¬ 
ment gang; and that according to a 
recent regulation ten pounds a year 
should be given to each of them for 
extra labour. And unless the con¬ 
vict obtains emancipation, or is re¬ 
turned by his master to the govern¬ 
ment, he continues in the same 
situation during the whole term for 
which he is transported. The 
master is not at liberty to inflict the 
slightest punishment; but both he 
and the convict must have recourse 
to the magistrate, or to the super- 
intendaiit, when cause of complaint 
arises on one side or the other. 
The punishment of the latter is the 
same as in the case of those wJio 
labour for government; and the 
master is made to fee) the ill effects 
of any misconduct which may be 
proved against him, by being de¬ 
prived of his servant. Tlie onl^ 
direct mode which the master pos¬ 
sesses of calling forth the exertions 
of the convicts allotted to him, is 
by adding somewhat to the allow¬ 
ance which be is bound to make 
them for extra work. They usually 
sleep in out-houses adjoining the 
dwelling of the master, and it would 
be considered dangerous to allow 
the male convicts to sleep under the 
same roof; though pilfering is not 
as common among them as their 
sitnation would lead us to expect. 
The demand for convicts upon these 
t^rms is always great; and if the 
sutlers could obtain the description 

of men of which they stand in need, 
• •• • 

it would answer to them to employ 


a very number. But 

at present, when a settler in want 
of a shepherd, applies to the gover¬ 
nor for a convict, it frequently hap¬ 
pens *.hat he is supplied with a 
London thief, a rogue and vagabond, 
who has no means of making himself 
useful : who consequently is a 
burden, and is soon returned to the 
government gang. And as tlie good 
workmen are also retained in the 
same service, it thus happens that 
the result of idleness and industry 
is the same. These useless con¬ 
victs bear a large and an increasing 
proportion to the rest. In the early 
stages of the colony, labour was so 
scarce, that any man who had 
strength was valuable: but at pre¬ 
sent the settlers have a.great dis- 
iiu'liriation to take such as are igno¬ 
rant of agricultural or other business. 
Tlie number of convicts in the 
employ of any settler, is seldom, if 
ever, known to exceed a dozen; 
and about twice as many are occa¬ 
sionally allotted to those who are 
engaged at the same time in fanning 
and trade. The number of Scotch 
and of Welch com lets is extremely 
small, and tlie few there arc gene¬ 
rally set a very good example. The 
Irish also-are often found of very 
giTat service; and from being ac¬ 
customed to country labour arc 
more valuable to a farmer than the 
English. Among the latter, those 
that have been sentenced in the 
country, and come from country 
gaols, are decidedly superior to the 
rest. The convicts are transported 
a second lime in considerable num¬ 
bers ; and when one of them having 
received a free pardon is desirous of 
returning home, it usually turns out 
that he is in reality going from 
home. The greater number of those 
who come out are merely sent for 
seven years ; and criminals in this 
situation are for the most part better 
behaved than those who have been 
transported for life. If one of the 
latter, however, has a prospect of 
getting his sentence remitted, this 
proves a powerful stimulus to good be- 
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faaviour. After the expiration of their 
sentencea, the majority do not return 
to Europe. A large proportion of the 
present settlers, probably about one 
half, is formed of persons whogeanie 
out as prisoners, and have remained 
voluntarily in the colony. Many of 
them are very deserving men ; one 
of Ihe best agriculturists and settlers 
is found among their ranks: he has 
recently built a fine vessel of up¬ 
wards of a hundred tons burthen, 
from the forest at the back of his 
farm, for the purpose of caiTMug 
on the seal fisliery. Land is always 
granted to these convict settlers in 
proportion to the number of their 
fainll>, or the capability of the in¬ 
dividual. About fifty acres arc 
allotted to a single man, with a con¬ 
dition that he shall clear ten in the 
course of five years. An allowance 
of provision and working tools was 
also formerly made ; but it is now 
loo inconsiderable to afford material 
assistance. The first dwelling w hicli 
these men provide, is a mere teia- 
])orarY hut; and in a very short 
time the industrious and successful 
arc able to replace it with a wooden 
or shingle house ; but brick build¬ 
ings are as yet seldom seen on the 
farms. The produce of the land is 
not so valuable as it was a few years 
ago. And this has arisen from a 
reduction in the price paid by go¬ 
vernment for the stores with which 
it is furnished by the settlers. In 
1817 the number of full rations de¬ 
livered out by government Avere 
<1000 ; and as the population of the 
settlement, including children, only 
amounted to 20,000, more than 
one third of the Avhole food of the 
country was in fact issued from the 
public stores. The meat was for¬ 
merly purchased there at 9d. a 
pound : but recently the governor 
has determined to pay no more than 
8d.; and the price to private con¬ 
sumers, and to the merchants for 
exportation, has fallen in the same 
proportion, having been Is. in for¬ 
mer times; and being about Bd. or 
8d. at present. The ?oddeu depre- 
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elation in the value of stock, whieH 
was produced by these events# 
proved a severe calamity to the 
settler. The price of his grain too 
has been much affected, by importa¬ 
tion from India, and by a tempo- 
raVy closure of the public storea. 
The last government price for wheat 
was ten shillings a bushel; but it 
was sold at Sydney, in 1617, foe 
not less than 25s., and then again# 
upon a sudden change, it would not 
pro<luce 5s, The great remedy re- 
comiiiended for this evil, is the per¬ 
mission of distillation ; and if spirits 
are to be consumed,* which at pre¬ 
sent they appear to be in large 
quantities; it certainly seems fair 
that what corrupts and degradea 
one portion of the settlement should 
be allowed to rew'ard and stimulate 
the diligence of the other. 

The most lamentable branch of 
the establishmcut must come next 
under consideration! The state of 
the female convicts was brought 
before the public last year; and 
every thing that was then asserted 
is fully confirmed by the Avitnesses 
who were examined before the com¬ 
mittee. When a transport sliip first 
arrives, the women are mustered in 
the same manner as the men; the 
governor then gives notice in the 
gazette, that any,persons wishing 
for female servants may apply to 
the superiutendant; the government 
lAiviiig no necessity for their labour^ 
The demands of the various settlera 
are usually complied with; and the 
remainder are sent up to the factory 
at Paramatta. They are there em¬ 
ployed, generally to the numbor of 
fifty, in the various processes of the 
woollen manufactories ; tlie employ¬ 
ment is considered as corresponding 
with the gaol gang for the^ men: 
and refractory femmes are sent to it 
as a punishment. These last are 
occasionally confined within the 
walls of the factory, which is con¬ 
tiguous to the gaol; but the greater 
part are provided with rations and 
clothing like the men, and have ta 
procure their OAvn lodgings, as thej 
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ten, in the town. The conde- 
fluence, as might be expected, h, 
TOBt nearly all of these w omen have 
recourse to prostitution us a means 
of procuring subsistence; and that 
Paramatta is exposed to nuiny dis¬ 
graceful scenes of riot. It is (litfer- 
ent W'ith the females who are taken 
into the service of settlers : some of 
these, it is true, turn out more out¬ 
rageous and drunken than tlm men, 
and are sent for these offences to 
the factor^s or the coal-river, or 
are suffered, if not complained of, 
to live at large in a scandalous 
manner. But many reform, and 
become excellent members of so¬ 
ciety; assisting their husbands in 
earning an independence, and rear¬ 
ing a family. Indeed a considerable 
portion of the trade of Sydney is 
carried on by these women, while 
their husbands remain comparatively 
idle. The wages to which the 
female cofivicls arc entitled, as the 
price of their extra labour, are 
seven pounds a year; but more is 
comiiioBly given if IIh\v are inclined 
to deserve it. Few of them return 
to England : in fact, scarcely one 
has any reputable means of defray¬ 
ing the expcnces of tljc voyage. 
Marriage has been very much en¬ 
couraged by tlie present governor ; 
and convicts are -pennilted to marry 
before the exj)irution of their sen¬ 
tence. The cluldren arc brought 
up in various ways; occasionally 
much care is bestowed upon their 
education; but a more unfavourable 
state of things appears to predomi. 
nate* There is an orphan school 
for girls at Sydney; and public 
schools for boys are raising in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the colony; hitherto 
they have certainly been inadequate 
to the*-instruction of the children. 
The number of girls in the Sydney 
school is fifty; and the governor 
mod chaplain take an active part in 
superintending it The girls are 
apprenticed, if possible, to respec* 
ta^ inhabitants; and they turn 
out in the same proportion well, as 
t|ie y^iung women of the lower 


orders in onir'Engffsfti towns. The 
school is about to be removed to 
Paramatta; which is considered as 
a very great improvement; it was 
formdriy situated in the vci*y heart 
of Sydney, and in the worst ]>art of 
it. The illegitimate children, of 
which there are a great number, are 
supported almost always by the 
tahour of their parents, who, though 
not married, generally live together; 
tliere is no parish rcKci*; and there 
is little or no a]»plication for charity. 
On the whole, the general opinion 
seems to be, that what they term 
the old hands, persons wlio came 
out convicts, and have been long in 
the colony, an* in an improving 
state; hut that those who luisc been 
recently transported arc .very much 
the reverse, ('rime u|)un the aver¬ 
age has been decreasing since 1010 ; 
particularly vvhci) the incn'ased num¬ 
ber of iuhabitiints is taken into con¬ 
sideration : and there seems every’^ 
nuison to suppose tiiat a farther im- 
|)To\epieut m:iv result from tlie cor- 
reefion ofuliiises, and a general im¬ 
provement of the system. Several 
particulars connecl»Ml with this 
branch of llie subject will be 
brought f()n\ard in anoflier number: 
tile present article must coiirlmb' 
with the following very unsatisfac- 
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fory statement n‘sj)ccli*ig the means 
of rcligioiui instruction wliicii the 
colony and the ronvief'i possess. 

In 1818 there were only six 
clergvmen in the eolonv. One at 
Sydney, one at Paramatta, one at 
Liverpool, one at Windsor, and one 
at Wilberforce. There was onlv 
one clergyman in the whole island 
of Van Dienien^i) Land; and there 
was none at all at Port Dalrymple 
or at Newcastle. The churches 
were one at Sydney and one at Pa¬ 
ramatta ; but both at Liverpool and 
at Windsor a church was building, 
and nearly finished. The duties of 
fhe Sydney chaplain arc peculiarly 
arduous: he has to perform three 
whole services on a Sunday; and his 
different congregations do not amount 
to l&OO. At Paramatta about 400 
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persons may attend public worship. 
The convicts in the towns are taken 
regularly to Church*, and in the 
country they are mustered on the 
Sabbath, and attend divine service 
it' it is pertunned within three miles 
of the place of muster. A respect¬ 
able man has asserted, that out 
of nearly 4000 women, not more 
than 400 ure in the habit of fre¬ 
quenting Church, Schools have 
been established, to a small extent, 
by the Methodist Missionaries ; and 
there is a wish on the part of some 
of the inhabitants that more Mis¬ 
sionaries should be sent out. Ihit 
there seems to be an objection to 
this plan, and j^robably a very well 
founded one, on the part of the 
governor. There is at present no 
Catholic priest in the settlement, 
though tiic number (d‘Irish Catholics 
is considerable; and they stand in 
great need of instruction. It is said 
also that the want of a priest is one 
cause why they are generally re¬ 
luctant to marry. It must bf ob¬ 
served, liowever, that there was a 
priest not long ago in the colony'; 
and that the i;o\ernor was under 
the necessity of seixliuc him away. 
The peace and irood order of the 
coiinln w'ouKl lia\e been baxarded 
by bis slay, as be was nuikiug a 
parly among the inhabitants, ami 
would soon ba\c become (orniidable. 
It inav easily be con(ei\(*il that 
such e\i)s ate likely to (xa ur, and 
great disertMiou must be re«jiiired in 
selecting instructors ti>r such a set¬ 
tlement, It is natural also that 
there should be an unwillingness on 
the part of respectable ClergMuen 
to repair to so distant and uninvi¬ 
ting a post; but still it is certuin 
that some m'^iit be foutui to under, 
take the voyage; and their arrival 
iu a consideraoie proportion to the 
uumber of the colonists appears to 
be an indispensable portion of every 
acheme of nnprovemeut. Tlic 
fotped attendauce upon public wor- 
sbiip w^iich bas been instituted by 
the present governor, is allowed to 
RfiMEMBRANCEB, NO. 16, 


Bishop Tnylor* 

have produced material benefit. 
How quickly and permanentiy*wonld 
that benefit be increased, if the 
pnvate^ ministrations of the Clergy 
were adequately discharged, and the 
convict wiio is eager Bo escape from 
temporal slavery, could he taught 
to consider the heavenly yoke as an 
iuestiiuabie privilege. 

(To be continued.) 


Extracts from Bishop Jeremy T&y- 
tors Considerations upon the Cru-* 
■ ciJlxion» 

“ Jesus was led out of the gates 
of Jerusalem, that he might become 
the sacrifice for persons without the 
pale, even for all the world: and 
the daughters of Jerusalem fol- 
low'cd him with pious tears till they 
came to Calvary^ place difficult 
in the ascent, eminent and apt for the 
publication of shame, a hill of death 
and dead bones, polluted and im¬ 
pure, and there beheld him stript 
naked who clothes the field with 
flowers, and all the world with 
robes, and the wliolc globe with 
the canopie of lieaveii, ami so 
liresscd, that now every circum¬ 
stance was a triumph. By his dis¬ 
grace he trampled*upon our pride; 
by his poverty and nakedness he 
triumphed over our covetousnesse, 
aftd broke in pieces the fetters of 
concupiscence. For as soon as 
Adam was clothed he quitted Para¬ 
dise ; and Jesus was made naked 
that he might bring us in again. 
And we also must be despoiled of 
all our exteriour adhereuccs,. that 
we may pass through the regions of 
duty and divine love to a society of 
blessed spirits, and a clarified, itn- 
inortal, and beatified estate.*’ 

“ And now behold the Priest 
and the sacrifice of all the world 
laid upon tiie altar of the cross, 
bleeding, and tortured, and dying, 
to reconcile his Fatiier to us; and 
he was arrayed with oraameuts 
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more glorious than the robes of 
Aaron. The crown of thorns was 
his nihre, the cross his pastoral 
staffe, the nails piercing his hand^ 
were" instead of rings, the ancient 
ornament of priests, and his flesh 
ras^d and checker'd with blue and 
blood instead of the parti-coloiired 
robe. But as this o[»jpct calls for 
our devotion, our love, and eucha- 
risl to our dearest Lord, so it must 
needs irreconcile us to sin, which, 
in the eye of the world, brought so 
great shame, and pain, and amaze- 
meat upon the Sou of (rod, when 
he only became engaged, by a 
charitable suhstilution of himself hi 
our place; and, therefore, we are 
assured, by the demonstration of 
flense and experience, it will bring 
death and all imaginuble miseries 
as the just expresses of God's in¬ 
dignation and hatred; for to tliis 
we may apply the words of our 
Lord, in the prediction of the mi¬ 
series to Jemsalem, JJ this be done 
in the green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry ? For it is certain Christ 
infinitely pleased his Father, even 
hy becoming the person made 
guilty ill estimate of law; and yet 
so great charity of our Lord, and 
the so great love and pleasure of 
his Father, exempted him not from 
siiflering pains intolerable ; and 
niticli less shalL those eseape who 
provoke and displease God, and 
despise so gi'eat salvation which tlic 
holy Jesus hath wrought with tlie 
expence of bloud aud so precious a 
life.” 

'** In the midst of two thieves, 
three long hours the lioly Jesus 
hung, clothed with pain, agony, and 
dislwnonr^ all of tJiem so eminent 
and vast, that he who could not but 
hope, whose soul was inchused with 
divinity, and dwelt in the bosoine of 
God, and in the cabinet of the 
mvsterious Trinity, yet had^a cloud 
ot^misery so thicke and blacke drawn 
before him, that he complained as 
if God had forsaken him; but this 
was the^^illar of cloud which coo- 


ducted Israel into Canaan: and as 
God behind the bloud supported the 
holy Jesus, and stood ready to re¬ 
ceive him into the union of*liis 
glories. And we follow tliis cloud 
to our^’cDiintrey, having Christ for 
oiir guide: and though he trode 
the way, leaning upon the crosse, 
whicli, like the stafl'c of Egypt, 
pierced bis liaiuis, yet it is to us a 
comfi^rt and support, pleasant to 
our spirits as the sweetest cancs, 
strong as the pillars of the earth, 
and made apt for our use, by hav¬ 
ing been born and made smooth l>y 
the hands of our elder brother. 

In the midst of alt hU torineiits 
Jesus oiielyinade one prayer of sor¬ 
row to represent his sad condition 
to his Fatlier; but no accent of 
murmur, no syllable of angvr against 
his enemies: instead of that he sent 
up a lioly, charitable, and efl’eclive 
prayer for their forgiveness, and by 
that prayer obtained of God that 
within 5b days 8,000 of his enemies 
were converted. So potent is the 
prayer of cliarity, that it prevails 
above the malice of men, turning 
the arts of Satan into the designs 
of God ; and when malice occasions 
the prayer, the prayer becomes au 
antidote to malice. And by this 
instance oiir blessed Lord coii- 
siisiied tliat liiitv to us which, in his 
sermons, he hail preached : that 
we shoifld forgive our enemies, and 
pray for tlietu, ami by so doing our¬ 
selves are freed from the slings of 
anger, and the storms of a revenge- 
full spirit: anti we oftentimes pro¬ 
cure servants to God, friends to 
ourselves, and heirs to the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Of the two thieves tliat were 
crucified together with our Lord, 
the one blasphemed, the other bad, 
at that time, the greatest piety in 
the world*, except that of the 

I «^i .. . >■ I 

\ 

* ** Latro non semper prsedatoram aut 
grassatorem denoUl, sed militein qui for- 
tastis ob zclaiu Jadvonun aliquid contra 
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blessed virgin ; and ^larticularly had 
such H faith, that ail the ages of the 
Church could never shew the like : 
for when he saw Christ in the same 
condemnation with himself, ^cruci- 
Aed by the Romans^ accused and 
sOonied by the JewSt forsaken by 
his own Apostles, a dying and dis¬ 
tressed man, doing at that time no 
miracles to attest his divinity or 
innocence, yet then he confesses 
him to be a Lord and King, and his 
Saviour : he confessed his own 
shame and unworthiness, he sub¬ 
mitted (o the death of the cresse^ 
and by his voluntary acceptation 
and tacite volition of it, made it 
equivalent to as great a punishment 
of his own ausception ; he shewed 
an incomparable modesty, begging 
but for a remembrance onelv: he 
knewe himself so sinful, he durst ask 
no more ; he reproved the other 
thief {or blasphemy; he confessed 
the world to come, and owned 
Christ; he prayed to him, he hoped 
in liini, and pitted him, shewkig an 
rxcelleiit patience in this sad con- 
didon. And in this I consider, that 
besides the excellency of some of 
these acts, and the goodness of all, 
the like occasion for so exemplary 
faith never can tKjcurre; and until 
all these things shall, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, meet in any one man, 
he must not hope for so safe an 
exit after an evil life, upon the con- 
Adcnce of this example. But now 
Christ had the key of Paradise in 
his hand, and God blessed the good 
thief with this opportunity of letting 
him in, who at another time might 
have waited longer and been tied to 
harder conditions, A nd, indeed, 
it is very probable that he was 
much advantaged by the intei'vciiing 

leges Romanas fccerat: alioqni vir fuit 
non omnino mains. 

Titubavernnt qui viderunt Cliristum 
morliios lesuscitantem; credidit ille qui 
videbat secum in ligno pemlcnlem. Re* 
colamys fidem latroqis qiiam non invenit 
Christus post resurrectianeni in discipulis 
■uii.» S. Aug. &rm. tu. de Umpore. 


a<:cidcnt of dying at the same time 
with Christ; there being a natural 
compassion produced in ns toward 
the partners of our miseries. For 
Christ was not void of humane pas- 
sjons, though he had in them no 
imperfection or irregularity, and 
therefore might be invited by the 
society of misery the rather to admit 
him to participate his joys; and 
St. Paul proves him to be a merci¬ 
ful high Priest, because he was 
touchy with a feeling of our inhr* 
mities; the first expression of which 
was to this blessed thief: Christ 
and he together sat at the supper 
of bitter herbs, and Christ payed 
his symbol, promising that he should 
that day be together with him tis 
Paradise. 

By the crosse of Christ stood 
the holy Virgin-Mother, upon whom 
old Simeon’s prophecie was now 
verified; for now she felt a sword 
passing through her very soul: she 
stood without clamour and womanish 
noises, sad, silent, and with a mo¬ 
dest grief, deep as the waters of 
the abysse, but smooth as the face 
of a pool, full of love, and patience^ 
and sorrow, and hope. Now she 
was put to it to make use of all 
those excellent discourses her holy 
Son had used to build up her spirit 
and fortifie it a|ainst this day. 
Now she felt the blessings and 
^rengths of faith, and she passed 
from the griefs of the passion to the 
expectation of the resurrection, and 
she rested in this death as a sad 
remedy ; for she knew it reconciled 
God with all the world. But here 
hope drew a veil before her sorrow; 
and though her grief was great 
enough to swallow her up, yet her 
love was greater and did swallow up 
her grief. But the sun also'had a 
veil upon his face, and taught ua 
to draw a curtain before the pas¬ 
sion, which would be the most arti¬ 
ficial expression of his greatness, 
whilst by silence and wonder we 
confess it great beyond our expres* 
sion, or, which is all one, great M 
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the burthen and baseness of our calling, with his last words, in a 


sins. , And witii this veil drawn be- 
fore the face of Jesus, let us sup¬ 
pose him at the gates of Paradise, 


REVIEW OF NEW 

Journals of the General Conventions 
of the Protestant Episcop&l 
Church in the United Slates of 
America, from the Year 1784 to 
the Year 1814 inclusive. Also 
First Appendix, containing the 
Constitution and Canons ; and 
Second Appendix, containing 
three Pastoral Letters, PiiiladeT- 
phia. 1817. 

Although we Lave formed and 
avow'ed a very unfavourable opi¬ 
nion respecting the moral and re¬ 
ligious prospects of the North Ame- 
jicaii republic, it can hardly be 
supposed that we are imiilferent to 
its fate, nnuh less tliat we wish to 
sec our prophecies accomplished at 
the exj)rnce of all the misery by 
which sueli an event would be at¬ 
tended. In addition to the univer¬ 
sal and inoxtingiusliabie claims of 
hnmanil), the citizens of Hu* United 
States are connorled with us by the 
ties of one language and one blood ; 
and in the midst of all their national 
and their individual faults and follieo, 
we think that we can trace a resem¬ 
blance to her from whom they 
sprung. Their situation, from the 
day in which they afforded a recep¬ 
tacle for our convicts to that in 
which they established their present 
formidable power, has been per¬ 
plexed and difficult. The war of 
the resolution affected and unsettled 
every thing. It destroyed the au¬ 
thority of unassuming, sober citi¬ 
zens, and raised the intriguing and 
the active to an undue elevation. 

It took place at a time when Europe 
was admiring infidelity, and had not 
yet experienced its effects. The 


loud voice, to have them opened, 
that the King of glory might come 
in!* 
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parent state, w'hose yoke wa.** 
thrown off' with such contempt had 
not brought up her child in the 
way he shonhl go. Ami tliose per¬ 
sons who are iuclined to be lenient 
judges of American conduct, may 
doubt whether the absence of a 
National Church is to be numbered 
among their misfortunes or tlieir 
faults. Tiie inlernal evils with 
w'hieh they arc tlireafeiicd, in coii- 
seqiieucc of their refusal to esta- 
hiisli or sanction Christianity, have 
been already submitted to llie 
reader, in our review of Bristed’s 
Resuuices. And the political en- 
croacbnients and in justice, of which 
so many specimens are visilile, 
[>lainly prove that the United States 
will be a |)laguc to i»ther*> as well 
as to themselves. Not one of fliesc 
eircumstances ought to be lost sight 
of, while we are eoiisidering the 
probability of Amerieuu improve¬ 
ment : and it anv means should oc- 
cur wliicli iiiav forw'ard and aug¬ 
ment it, the same eircnnislaiices 
should induce us to hail them with 
greater satisfuction, and promote 
them with mo*;^ decided Zeal, 

And, perhaps, there are sonic 
symptoms which ina\ encourage, if 
not justify, tlie sanguine in hoping 
that the truth of Christianity may 
yet be recognized by the laws of 
the United Stp.tes, and that Cod 
may hereafter be acknowledged and 
adored by those who, at present, 
appear to deny, or to. overlook his 
existence. For comparing their go¬ 
vernment with that of ancient hea¬ 
thens, the difference between them 
is, that the former professes no reli¬ 
gion and tlic latter professed a 
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false one. And wli^atever may be 
the case with this or that individual* 
it is certain tliat the xnajurity can 
iind no rest for their souls in a state 
of unbelief; and it is probable tliat 
they may be persnadeU to renpuiice 
their infidelity more easily than they 
would have been induced to reject 
an erroneous faith. Tlicre can be 
little doubt that at the aita of the 
American revolution, the principles 
of the sceptical philosophy had made 
great progress among its loaders. 
A system so flattering to human 
pride* and which* in that day, was 
supported by eminent talents* was 
naturally formed to prevail among 
the half educated American, on 
the whole so inadequately provided 
with religious instruction* and de¬ 
riving a considerable proportion of 
what he did pos-sess from Puritau- 
isin ; and ]>ronc, in consequence of 
civil changes, to overturn every an¬ 
cient land-mark. The result was 
a constitution which derived no 
support from religion: and Chris- 
tiaintv exists in Aincnea as St ex- 
isled in Lurojic before Constantine, 
in tlie cluirai. ter ot a private and 
partial Innid, by which certain ]H>r- 
tioiis of the cilizens are di^tinguislied 
from tin? lest. If the jn’inciples of 
any such portion slionld be adopted 
by tlie whole population, which is 
very improbable, or by the gover¬ 
nors, \>hich is far more likelv, or 
hy either of the subdivisions into 
wliicli, sooner or later, tlie emj)ire 
must split, then the a]liance between 
Cltui'ch and State may [>e cemented 
as in tlie old world, and a regular 
ecclesiastical cstablUhiueiit may be 
foimed. 

To maintain that any consumma¬ 
tion of this sort is at hand would 
be highly unieasoiubie ; but it 
would, al least, be as unwise to say 
that it never can arrive. There can 
be no doubt about the existence of 
much sincere Chrisfianily in the 
United States. I'heir unassisted 
and iiutepeiuleat churches would 
have ceased Ip exist, ha 1 not ihcir 
lucinbtr^ been siucerely Chribliau. 


There is no pretence for saying that 
they are mere nominal professiprs of 
the faith^ since that profession is 
neither required nor expected of 
any man; «and no credit or emolu¬ 
ment appears to be attached to it. 
% these means the body is pre¬ 
served ill health, althou^ not 
enabled to increase in stature ; and 
if it takes its constant and perma¬ 
nent direction from the revealed will 
of the Almighty I imbibing the spirit* 
and exhibiting the fruits of the 
Gospel, ill time it must surely in¬ 
crease in favour with all men* 
be blessed with the* privileges and 
the success which other Churches 
have enjoyed, and in soipe lament¬ 
able instances have abused and for¬ 
feited. In our own country vve 
look to a comparatively snialL body 
dispersed among the crowd of care¬ 
less nominal believers* as tlie iiu^ 
cleus round w'hich a larger and 
brighter constellation may gather: 
and in America we may equally 
hope that the visible Church will 
be increased until every one of its 
inliabitants has an interest in the 
covenant of gra<*e, and the new 
world, w'hii'h was a wilderness at 
our Siiviour’s advent, shall people 
his kmgdoin with her iniltious and 
tens ot niillioiis. 

'i'lu* Kjiiscopal ^Church of the 
United Stdtes is the only body which 
is, ill any measure, calculated to 
fulfil these high destinies. The 
Independents and Presbyterians, 
who held so distinguished a situa¬ 
tion aiuoiig ihe original settlers, 
and to w'lioiu the praise of having 
suflered for conscience sake cannot 
be denied, have little reason to con¬ 
gratulate themselves upon the pre¬ 
sent situation of their descendants. 
An irregular zeal and an ynwai- 
rantable schism have been attended 
by their ordiintry effect and puiiish- 
iiicnt* a declining frpm the faith; 
and the doctrines of the Gospel 
have fallen into tlisrepute among 
congregations that once considered 
themselves its exclusive professors. 
And if It is otherwise among the 
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varioas denominations of modern 
sectaries which Wesley and his 
disciples carried across the Atlantic^ 
and planted in a soil which was 
luxuriant even t6 rankness, still 
what permanent or general success 
can be expected from a system 
which addresses itself merely to one 
portion of the community, and 
which has no principle or bond of 
union beyond the caprice and in¬ 
terest of the passing hour? Happily 
there is a different prospect aftbrded 
by the Episcopal Church. In its 
original consolidation much wisdom, 
sincerity, and'earnestness, were ex¬ 
hibited ; it has been carefully re¬ 
vised and improved from time to 
time ; its numbers and general 
estimation appear to be regularly 
on the increase; and the bishops 
seem to be qualified, by their 
piety, activity, and good sense, to 
strengthen and farther its progress. 
Placed at an"' immense distance 
f^om the scene on which thev act, 
we can, of course, only judge from 
appearances: but unless these are 
fallacious, to an extent which cha¬ 
rity forbids us to believe, the Ame¬ 
rican Church is well governed, and 
must soon become eminent upon 
earth. Nor will it be found niate- 
rially at variance, in its spirit and 
constitution, with the laws of the 
land in which it is placed. The 
bishops are chosen by their respec¬ 
tive districts, or dioceses ; and, *dt 
the general convention, they form a 
separate house, with the right of 
putting a negative il)>on the propo¬ 
sitions of the cleric^ and lay de¬ 
puties. In this there is nothing 
inconsistent with the sternest re. 
publicanism; the contrary, there 
IS a close resemblance to the Ame¬ 
rican/congress, And if republican¬ 
ism is not unfavourable to reason 
and moderation, if the professed 
principles of their government 
really pervade and actuate the 
American population, what should 
prevent them, at a future day, from 
enrolling themselves generally among 
the members of a pure and apostolic 


Church ? Bitt the reader will feel 
less hesitatiou in auswering this 
question after he has been put in 
possession of the facts which the 
volttv^ before us unfolds; and we 
shall endeavour to coiuniunicate 
them in an abstract of the general 
conventions, which will at once 
shew the present sllualioii of the 
Episcopal Church, and tlie steps try 
which that situation was attained. 

The intimate connection which 
subsisted, before the American re¬ 
volution, between the Episcopal 
Church in that country and the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, has aU 
ready been explained in the fifth 
number of our Journal. Not Irss^ 
than ninety ministers were in the 
employment of the Society when 
the United States ceased to ac¬ 
knowledge the sovereignty of Great 
Britain ; and the support which 
these persons had derived from 
the mother country was unavoid¬ 
ably^ but not hastily, withdrawn, at 
a iiioiuent when newly-acquired in¬ 
dependence made the majority in 
love with change ; and many of the 
most distinguished members of the 
Episcopal congregation were cither 
preferring their loyalty to their 
homes, and quitting the country 
which gave them birth, or remained 
in it under considerable suspicion. 
Add to this the non-existence of a 
single American bishop, and the 
total absence of union among the 
various branehes of the Church, 
and there can be no hesitation in 
assenting to a remark in the volume 
before us, th^t there was required 
no small measure of faith, as well 
ill the integrity of their system as in 
the divine blessing upon their en¬ 
deavours, to elevate them above 
the apprehensions which described 
the continuance of their coinmiiniaq 
as problematical, if not to be de¬ 
spaired of. It appeared, however, 
from correspondence and personal 
communication, that there was, at 
least, suificieiit attaclunciit to the 
luriuciples of the Church to makt 
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an attempt at its prese^rvation nei¬ 
ther visionary nor h6peles8; and 
tlie steps which were publicly taken 
up foV tills purpose arc detailed 
with great clearness in the Journals 
of the (icneral Conventions from the 
Year 1784 to tlie Year 1814. 

The preface informs us, Uiat in 
May, 1784, some of the clersy of 
New York, New Jersey, and Penn¬ 
sylvania, assembled in the city of 
New Brunswick for the purpose of 
reviving a charitable corporation 
which had existed before the revo¬ 
lution; and they availed themselves 
of tiie assistance of a few respect¬ 
able lay lueuibers of the Church 
who were accidentally upon the 
spot. The clergy from Pennsyl- 
•vauia took this opportunity to com- 
iiiunicute some measures recently 
adopted in lliat state, with a view 
to organize the Church throughout 
the Union; and the result was a 
general invitatiou to attend the next 
meeting of the corporation, which 
was to be held at New York in 
the ensuing October. The invita¬ 
tion was generally accepted, and 
deputies attended in considerable 
numbers; but as tliey were not 
vested with powers to bind their 
constituents, they merely issued a 
recoinmeiidaiion to the Churches in 
the. several stales to unite upon a 
few plain fundamental articles, and 
send delegates to a general con¬ 
vention to he held at Phiiadclpliia, 
in October, 1785. 

Tlierccomnieudatioii was attended 
to, and deputies from*tlie states of 
New York, New Jersey, Peniisyl. 
vaiiia, Delaware, Maryland, Vir. 
ginid, and South Carolina, assem- 
J>led at the appointed time. The 
tirst busmess which enme before 
tliem was to consider the alterations 
which it was necessary or expedient 
to make in the Liturgy, to prepare 
aa outline of an ecclesiastical con¬ 
stitution, and to take steps for pro¬ 
curing tile consecration of bishops. 
The two former were entrusted to 
commissioners, who entered iinmcdi- 
«poa their respective duties; 


and on the sul^ect of the latter a 
res)>ectfnl and aftectionate pe^tiou 
was addressed to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of England, requesting 
them to coqfer the episcopal cha¬ 
racter on such persons as might be 
recommended by the several states. 
It was resolved to hold another 
general conveulion in June, 1786, 
and once in three years for ever 
after. To this the Church in every 
state was to send a deputation con¬ 
sisting of not more than four mem¬ 
bers of each order; each state 
liaving one vote, and the decision 
of the majority beiug conclusive. 
The Book of Common Prayer, &c. 
was to be published with certain 
alterations; the Bishops of those 
Churches who had acceded to the 
articles w ere to be ex officio mem¬ 
bers of the convention; and they 
were to be elected in each state 
according to its individual rules 
and orders. They were to confine 
the exercise of their office to their 
respective jurisdictions; and they 
were amenable, with the rest of 
the clergy', to the authority of the 
convention of the state to which 
they might belong. Provision was 
made for the admission of the 
Episcopal Churclics in the other 
states of the Union; and it was 
detertnined that nq person should 
be ordained, or permitted to officiate 
as a clergyman, until he had signed 
a /.leclaralion of his belief in the 
truth and sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures, and engaged to conform 
to the doctrines and worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as set 
forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of tlie 
Sacraments. 

At the meeting in June, 1786, the 
first subject which came under con¬ 
sideration was the answer that had 
arrived from England. It was signed 
by the Archbishops, and nearly all 
the Bishops, and expressed the 
greatest satisfaction at the request 
that had been preferred, and perfect 
readiness to comply with it, as soon 
as the laws would pemut; stipu*- 
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Iflting, at the same time, for a pre¬ 
vious. eKsmination of the altered 
prayer-book, and for a right to with¬ 
hold the consecration, if the changes 
should appear to involve an essen¬ 
tial departure from the doctrine or 
discipline of the Church of England. 
It was resolved to assure their Lord¬ 
ships, that the rumours which had 
reached them upon this subject 
were devoid of foundation ; and to 
funiisli them with authentic docu¬ 
ments for the establishment of the 
fact. And a committee was ap¬ 
pointed to correspond with the 
English hierardliy, and with power 
to call a general convention when¬ 
ever they should think it necessary. 
This convention was accordingly 
assembled in the October following 
at Wiimington, in the state of Dela¬ 
ware, and deputies again attended 
from the fore-mentioned slates.— 
They entered immediately upon the 
consideration of several very im¬ 
portant letters, which had been re¬ 
ceived from the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. These pre¬ 
lates commenced by saying, that 
they observed with much concern, 
that if the essential articles of their 
common faith were retained, Ic^s 
respect was paid to the Liturgy 
than they were prepared to expect; 
that two of ihe^confessions of the 
Christian faith had been entirely 
laid aside; and that even in the 
Apostles* creed, an article wes 
omitted uhicli had been thought 
necessary in early ages, with a view 
to a pai'licutar heresy, and hud since 
received the sanction of universal 
approbation. They farther stated, 
th^ Uicy had nevertheless prepared 
a bill which would enable them to 
consecrate the American Bishops 
without transgressing the laws ; and 
it 16 announced, in a subsequent 
letter, that this bill had passed. 
They next advert to the qualifica- 
tioits w hich are indispensable to a 
dse discharge of the episcopal func¬ 
tions ; and having explained and 
imtsed the caution with which the 
Church of Eiiglaod confeh holy 


orders, they a(|mit that such part of 
their practice as concerns the per¬ 
sonal examination of the candidates, 
cannot be enforced in the case of 
Hishqps, w'itliout <limiiiishiiig that 
reverend estimation in which they 
ought to be held; that with respect 
to subscription, they will be satis- 
lied with that which baa already 
been explained, but they most 
strongly recommend, as a means of 
removing an obstacle to the success 
of the negotiation, that previously 
to siicli subscription, the Apostle's 
creed be restored to its integrity; 
and they request, as a proof of the 
attuchrnent which has been professed 
for the English Liturgy, that the two 
other creeds should liave a place in 
the book of Common Pruver, even 
though the use of them be left dis¬ 
cretional : and they still further ob¬ 
serve, that the mode of trying the 
clergy is a degradation of the cleri¬ 
cal, and still more of the episcopal 
character. On the subject of lesti- 
nioiiials they arc also very decided ; 
thinking it necessary that the can¬ 
didates for episcopal consecration 
should bring certificates both from 
the general, and fniiii their respec¬ 
tive national conventions. The re¬ 
quisite forms are subjoined', and it 
is worthy of remaik, that thev were 
not only adopted upon tliis occasion, 
but that they also w'ere embodied 
into the canons of the Cliurcli, and 
make a jiart of the prescribed requi¬ 
sites to this very day. 

This judicious and concilialory 
letter produced considerable eflect. 
The clause in the Apostles’ creed, 
“ he descended into hell,” was re¬ 
stored to its original situation; the 
Nicene creed w'lis also inserted after 
the fore-mcntioiicd confession, and 
it was left to the minister to use 
whenever he pleased. With these 
concessions, the convention hoped 
that tile English prelates would be 
satisfied ; and a letter of the presi¬ 
dent describes them as comprising 
wiiatever could be done towards a 
compliance w'itli their wishes and 
advice, consistently with local cir- 
1 & 
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cumstanres^ and the peace and unity 
of the Church. The general con- 
ventiaii was also informed, that Dr. 
Samuel Provost had been nominated 
Bishop by the convention ol^New 
York, Dr. William White by that of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. David Grif. 
iiths by that of Virginia. 

Tie consecration of the two for¬ 
mer took place in February, 18f7 . 
and was duly certified to the general 
convention which assembled at Fhi- 
ladelpiiia in July, 1781); but Dr. 
Gritfiths relinquished the ofiice to 
which he had been a]>pointed. An 
address of thanks was voted to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
for their g(»od ofiices in procuring 
Jthe aforesaid consecration; and the 
new Bishops were speedily called 
upon to increase their number. The 
clergy of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire having elected the Rev. 
Edward Bass their Bishop, applied 
to the Bishops in the states of Con¬ 
necticut, New York, and Penusyha- 
iiia, to afford their united aid in ison- 
secrating Mr. Bass, and canonically 
investing him with the Apostolic 
ortice. The Bishop in Connecticut 
was Dr. Seaburv, wdio had received 
consecration from the Episcopal 
Chiircli of Scotland ; and who sub¬ 
sequently produced a list of the 
consecration and succession of the 
Scotch Bishops since the Revolu¬ 
tion in 1088, in proof of the validity 
of iiis own consecration. That vali¬ 
dity, after some discussion, was iina- 
iiiuiously acknowledgefl, and the 
Episcopal Churches, both in Con¬ 
necticut and Massachusetts, wore in¬ 
vited to a conference in the ensuinsr 
September. And in the mean time, 
ten'eanous were drawn up, and rati¬ 
fied for the government of the Pro¬ 
testant Church; and the general 
constitution was farther amended 
and improved. The canons pre¬ 
scribe the testimonials which arc to 
be produced by Bishops elect, and 
by candidates for Holy Orders; and 
require that the convention of each 
Church shall appoint a standing 
committee, to superintend the cede- 
Akmbmbrancer, No. 1(5. 


siastical affairs of the diocese, wlicil- 
ever the convention may not 6e sit¬ 
ting. The principal alteration in 
the general constitution consists in 
permitting the Bishops, when three 
01 ^ more of tlscm are. present, to 
form a house of rexUiou; with a 
power to reconsider the acts which 
have passed the general convenl^on, 
and to remit such us they think fit 
to that bofly ; by wliom, however^ 
they may still be enacted, with the 
concurrence of three-fifths of their 
members. It was aUo determitieil, 
that at every trial of a Bishop, one 
or more of the episcopal order 
should be present, and that none but 
a Bishop should pronounce sentence 
of deposition or degradation from 
the ministry on any clergyman. 

Bishop Seaburv, and the deputies 
from Connecticut and Massachu¬ 
setts, attended the convention in 
September; and it havjng been deter¬ 
mined by that body, that in all future 
general conventions, the Bishops, 
when there were three or more of 
them present, should form a separate 
house, with a right to originate and 
propose acts for the concurrence of 
the deputies ; and that they should 
have a negative upon all acts that 
had passed the house of deputies, 
unless four-fifths of them persisted 
in proposing it: thes& improvements 
having been made, at the instigation 
of Bishop Seaburv, he and his col¬ 
leagues agreed to the constitution of 
the Church, and took llieir seats as 
members of the co.*»vention. It was 
occupied during the remainder of 
its sitting with recohsidering the 
alterations in the book of Common 
Prayer, and making further addi¬ 
tions to the canons of the Church. 
The same business w'us resumed in 
the next general convention, wTiicli 
assembled at New York in Septem¬ 
ber, 1792. The Episcopal Cburch 
in Rhode Island w'as admitted into 
union in that session; and a scheme 
was adopted for the establishment 
and support of missionaries, to 
preach the Gospel on the frontiers 
of the United States. A list was 
Hfa 
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alsro formed of all thie clergy in tlte 
union, and their numbers amounted 
to one hundred and fifty-six, exclu¬ 
sive .of those in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, from which no list 
had been delivered. 

No event of any consequence 
occurred in the convention of 1795- 
As the deputies from several 
Churches were unable to attend, it 
was resolved fartlier to postpone 
the consideration of the articles of 
religion but notice was given that 
their adoption would certainly be 
proposed in the next general con¬ 
vention. It met at Philadelphia in 
3799; when it was determined, 
after some opposition, that such 
articles should be framed; and a 
committee was appohited to pre¬ 
pare them; but it was found diHi- 
cuU to complete them in the short 
apace of one session, and the sub¬ 
ject stood over to the convention 
of 1801. That convention rejected 
the seventeen articles which had 
been pre\iousIy proposed, and 
which contained considerable alte¬ 
rations from the thirty-nine articles 
of the Church of England, intended 
apparently to prevent the possibi¬ 
lity of understanding them in a 
Calvinistic sense; ami the tbirly- 
nine articles were adopted witli a 
few alterations and omissions ; the 
article on the creeds omits all men¬ 
tion of the Athanasian creed ; the 
21st is left out as of a local und 
civil nature, and the 35th, 36th, 
and 37th are ad^ipted to the Ame¬ 
rican Church and government. 
Their Prayer Book was thus at 
length completed, after more than 
ten years consideration and delay. 
In all material points it agreq^ with 
our own; but in the service for 
the^ administration of the lord's 
^ Supper, it approaches more to the 
form which is contained in king 
Edward’s first book, and which was 
inserted by Archbishop Laud in the 
Scotch Episcopal Liturgy, than to 
that which is in use among us now. 
There is also added a set of select 
Psalms, which may be used at the 


discretion of the minister, instead of 
the Psalms for each day of the 
month. Forms for the visitation of 
the prisoners, for thanksgiving for 
harvest, for the consecration of 
churches, and for family worship, 
are also added; and on the whole 
there is every reason to feel satis¬ 
fied with the compilation, and to 
rejoice in the prudence and piety 
of its autliors. 

The principal business which ap¬ 
pears to have been transacted be¬ 
tween 1801 and 1814 was a gradual 
enlargement and revision of the 
canons, the concession of an abso¬ 
lute veto to the house of Bishops, 
the institution of regular triennial 
reports upon the condition of the 
Church, and the publication of a 
pastoral letter to the mernberb of 
their communion from the Bishops 
assembled at each eoiiventioii. 
Three of the latter are contained 
in the second appendix to the vo¬ 
lume before us, and abound with 
most admirable information and 
advice. The first, which appeared 
in 1808, after recapitulating the 
providential escape which the Epis¬ 
copal Church had experienced at 
the revolution, and after congratu¬ 
lating its members upon the unani¬ 
mity and moderation with which its 
discipline and public formularies 
had been composed and embraced, 
reminds the Church that it is bound 
especially to be grateful for the 
advantages which it enjoys witli 
respect to doctrine, worship, and 
discipline, and proceeds to enforce 
the necessity of making due use of 
its privileges and exhibiting the re¬ 
sult of them in an holy lift and 
conversation. On the first bead we 
are presented with the following H- 
marks: 

In regard-to doctrine^ although it 
would ba foreign to the design of tills ad¬ 
dress, to display to you the whole body of 
Christian truth, as affirmed in the articles 
of our Church, yet we tliink onrselves 
called on by the occasion to refer to some 
points, the contrary to which are the most 
apt to show their heads among persons 
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calling themielvct of our comniuoion. For 
the guarding of you, tliere/ore, against that 
great danger, > we aflfcHrtmnately remind 
you, ttiat whatever dcrogHtes from the di* 
vinity of our blessed Saviour, or fium the 
honour due to the Holy Spirit, with the 
Father and the Son divine; that whatever 
detracts from our Lord’s sufferings on the 
cro^s, as a propitintory sacrifice for sin; that 
wiiatevcr supposes man in himself compe¬ 
tent to his salvation, or to any advance to¬ 
wards It, without the grace of God going 
before to dispose him to the work, and 
concurring with him in tht accomplish- 
iiu'iit of it; also, that whatever describes 
the favour of God in this life mid the hap¬ 
piness wiiich he od'ers its iii the ollie:, as 
the purchase of liuiiiau merit, or any thing 
else than of the free grace of God in Christ, 
and tlirougii the meiits of his death; still, 
ill connection with its end, whicli is tlie 
bringing of us to be holy in heart and in 
conversation ; iu short, that whatever js in 
tlie least degree infected with the poison 
of the recited errors, was intended to he 
guarded against hy our Chin cli, in her deci¬ 
sions in regard to doctrine. 

“ Wcare not ignorant of the prejudices, 
which represent all ecclesiastical decisions 
on these, and the like points, as thearbi- 
tiaryacU of man iiilerfenng with the word 
of God revealed in Scripture. And we*are 
ready to acknowledge that, did tins charge 
lie. tiic matter censuied would be not only 
piesuniptuous in itself, but especially in¬ 
consistent 111 a Churcli which has so expli¬ 
citly declared her sense that the Scnpliires 
contain all things necessary to belief and 
practice. Let it then he. understood, tiiat 
wc disclaim all idea of adding to the word 
uf God, or of its being infallibly interpret¬ 
ed byaiiy authority on earth. Still it lies on 
the ministers of the Church to open to 
their flocks the truths of Scripture, and to 
guard them against interfering errors. What 
then, is the making of a decoration of the 
aense of the chnrch, but her doing that as 
a social body which must be done by her 
pastors individually, although, as may be 
supposed, in some instances not with due 
judgment and deliberation. It is evident, 
indeed, that tills does not answer the ob¬ 
jection in another shape in which it meets 
IIS— the supposed hardship laid on those 
who are otlierwise minded tlian as the 
standard may have prescribed. Still tlie 
Church exercises iii this matter no power 
blit such as must be exercised by eveiy 
minister in his individual capacity, under 
the danger of great abuse, the effect of 
there being always the interference of dis» 
cretion, and sometimes that of passion. To 
go BO further than to the few evangelic truths 


whlcJi have been referred to, there is no 
faithful minister of Christ who will er^ure 
the deuial of them, in a Church under his 
pastoral care, and in circumstances in 
which there shall lie no autiionty supeiior 
to his own for flie remedying of the evil, 
and not exercise that authority within its 
reasonable limits, in order to defend his 
Hock from errors. Thus there would, and 
ought to be, acccoinpUshed by the indivi¬ 
dual, in the event of the silence of the 
Cliurcli, what she has rescued from arbi¬ 
trary will, and made the subject of delibe¬ 
rate law. 

** While wc exhort all to sustain the evan¬ 
gelic truths futiiid in the article4S, as de¬ 
duced from Scripture, and attested by the 
earliest ages of catholic Olinstianity, we 
would particularly impress on the clergy, 
not only a suffnent fl*cqucncy in profess¬ 
edly stating to tlieir hearers the same 
truths, but aUo to manifest their salutary 
inniiciicc on all tlie other subjects of their 
public admiuistrations. We are aware of 
tlie interference of this advice with the 
opinion tliat mere morals are the only suit¬ 
able topics of discussion, and the only ends 
of exhortation, in ciiscoursiyi from the pul¬ 
pit. Far be from us the thought of assigning 
to morals, considered ascomprchendiiignot 
only a correct course of conduct, butanlioly 
state of Jieurt, a subordinate rank in the 
scale ofChrUtiau endowment. For what is 
morality, thus deflned, but the living godly, 
righteously, and soberly, in thU present 
world; which an apostle has pronounced 
the very end for which the grace of God, 
bringing salvation to all tiieo, hath appear¬ 
ed. But when wc take, in connection with 
the subject, the depiavi^ of the humao 
heart, when we recollect the influence of 
this wherever the Gospel is unknown, as 
well on the theory of morals as on practice, 
and when there are many evidences before 
our eyes, how little -there is in the world 
adorned by tlie attribute of moral virtue, 
in any other association than as embodied 
with, and growing out of, the high and 
leacling sense of revelation, we suppose 
a fallacy in every modem scheme of 
religion, which professes to make meu vir¬ 
tuous, without the motive to virtue sup¬ 
plied to them in the Gospel; and we think, 
that, in every endeavour of this sor^ in 
which infidelity is not avowed, we discover 
it in disguise.'*—P, 3i)4. 

The subject of worship is treated 
ia the same plain and sensible man- 
net; and the advantages of social 
devotion, and of a precomposed 
form of prayer, are shortly and cor- 
H h 2 
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Tfctly laid down. On discipline, of 
which such inadequate notions now 
prevail in this country, the American 
Bishops speak in the following terms: 

“ From worship we proceed to disci¬ 
pline, And here we wish our cleiical and 
our lay brethren to be aware, as, on'One 
hand of the ie>po!isibilitv under which we 
lie ; 80 , on the other, ot the caution which 
justice and impartiality require. The 
Church has made provision for the dei^ra- 
dation of onwprthy clerj^ynicn. It is for us 
to suppose tliat there are none of that do- 
ecription, until the contrary is made known 
to us io our respective places in the man¬ 
ner which the canons have prescribed. 
And if the contrary to what we wish is, in 
liny instance to he found, it lies on you, 
our clerical and lay brethren, to present 
such faulty conduct; althonf;li with due le- 
gard to proof, and, above all, in a temper 
which shows the impelling motive to be llie 
glory of God, and tlie sanctity of the repu¬ 
tation of Ids Church. 

Vyiiile we are not conscious of any 
"bias, which iiiidei an ortlcial call would 
prevent the conscientious discharge of duly, 
we wish to be explicit in making know'n 
to alt, that we tiunk it due to God, and to 
his church, to avoid wjiatever may sanc-- 
tion osMinied pow’er, however desiiahle 
tlie end to wljich it may he directed. We 
liavc at least asuciglitv reasons to restrain 
»is from judging without inquiry, ami fioiii 
ctastiring without evidence of crime. 
These are ends to which men of impetuous 
spirits would sometimes draw\ But wc 
would rather subject ouiselves to tlie 
cliarge of indifference, however little me¬ 
rited, than he llie means of establishing 
precedents, giving to slander an advantage 
against which no innocence can he a 
ahield: and leaving to no man a scciiiity, 
eitlier of interest or of reputation. Al¬ 
though we have no reason to complain that 
sentiments in contrariety to these prevail 
among us to any extent, yet we freely de¬ 
liver onr sentiments on tiie subject, in 
order to give us an opportunity of calling 
on all wise and good men, and we shall 
not call on them in vain, to aid us in 
resisting, wherever it may appear, that 
inii^htevous spirit which confounds right 
and wrong, in judging of the cliaracters 
and of the tights of others. 

“ We sluiuld not discharge our consri- 
rnces, roiild we be on this part of the sub¬ 
ject, without declaring, unequivocally, onr 
iiopc that the time will came when there 
shall not be acknowledged, even as nomi¬ 
nally, of our society, any person of an im- 
fBoral life god conversation. We are pot 


iinappiued of the property of the Christian 
Church, stamped on it by the hand of the 
author, that it was to comprehend the op¬ 
posite characters of good and bad, until 
the appointed time of an eternal separa¬ 
tion. ' But this, as is evident, relates to 
the hearts of men, which cannot be known 
to one another. Kvery notorious sinner is 
a scandal to the Church of Christ,although 
he may be less guilty in the sight of God 
than some bvporrite, whose depravity lies 
concealed witliiii her pale. Still it must 
be acknowledged tliat there is no Chris¬ 
tian workinor# full of embarrassment than 
the one here refened to. And we freely 
confess, that it were better left undone fur 
ever, tlian to be accomplished at the ex- 
peiice of the violation of impartiality, 
much more of the gratitiration of malice. 
.Still the presenting of tins object to your 
view is wiiat the integrity of the Christian 
eroncmiy leqnires of ns, until it can be 
biotight about, let us, at least, fence the 
table of niir Lord from the uiAiallowed ap- 
pioach of every ungodly liver. And while 
we address this Admonition especially to 
our brethren of the clergy, wc lejoice in 
the conviction that there is no part of their 
duty which they can execute, if it be done 
vvitfi a good conscience, and with ])iu- 
deuce, to the more entiie satistaciion of 
the people generally. For there aie few, 
perhaps none, disposed to tolerate the 
profanation of an ordinance, of wliich thcic 
lb, on the part of so many, a lu-glect. 

“ But while wc thus admonish our 
biethieii of the ministry to guaid against 
the profanation of the Fiichanst, wc ought 
not to lose the opportunity of exhorting 
tliem to increase the number of the atten¬ 
dants on it, as by all proper means, so 
especially by opening the nature of the 
apostolic rite of coiiliimation, and by pet- 
suudiijg to anobseivance of it. Weie it 
nil institution of human origin, we should 
admire it for its tendency to impress 
on persons advancing to maturity, a sense 
of obligations resting oii them imlcpcn* 
dently of their consent in this ordinance 
voluntarily given. But wc leniind niir 
brethren, knowing, that they agree with 
118 ill the opinion, that it was orilained and 
practised by the Apostles of our Lord and 
fiuviour Jesus Christ; and that in the ages 
immediately subsequent to the age of the 
Apostles, it was one of the means of ex¬ 
citing to tlie sublime virtue which adorned 
them. Let ns remember, that the same 
grace first given in baptismal regeneration 
is increased and strengthened by confirma¬ 
tion. And let us extend the use of this 
holy and apostolic rite, as one of the first 
principles of tjie Clinslian religion, and ^ 

7 
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mean of leading on towards (liat per¬ 
fection of Cliristian ni6rali which is Us 
object” P.350, 

Tfiey then strongly recommend 
every possible attention to extending 
Christian preaching and workup to 
the states recently risen, and still 
rising, within the republic ; and con¬ 
clude with fer\ent exhortations to a 
godly lii’c. 

The second Pastoral Letter is the 
shortest and least important; yet it 
comprizes many valuable directions 
to the clergy, respecting a punctual 
compliance with their canons, ro- 
sj)ecting the <lue preparation of 
young people for receiving the rite 
of continnalion, and the kindred and 
inseparable subject ol catechetical 
instruction. It adverts also to the 
impropriety of signing testimonials 
for Orders without an entire con¬ 
viction of their truth ; and it calls 
upon the laity to enable the Bishops 
to take cognizance of any scandalous 
conduct of which the clergy may be 
guilty, by making it the ground of a 
formal complaint. * 

The last Letter, viz. that of J814, 
inav be considered as tlie most im¬ 
portant; for It contains a Mew ot 
the present state of religion in Ame¬ 
rica, drawn up by those wlio are in 
possession ol the best materials for 
examining it; and it points out wants 
a 4 id delicieneios in which our own 
Church unhappily participates, toge¬ 
ther with some oV the sources from 
which they may possibly be sup- 
jdied. After a brief introduction, 
the letter proceeds as follows :— 

One branch of the encouragement re¬ 
ferred to, is the visible decime of infidelity, 
and the growing disrepute attaching to 
activity in its cause, it is within Hie 
iiicniory of most of the present generation, 
wlien that destroyer of human happiness 
broke in like a Hood on civilized society, 
as well ill the New as in the Old World, 
threatening destruction to all its best in¬ 
terests ; although with the boast of iiitrn- 
Hiicing a new era, relieved from prejudices 
of former times, and embellished by im» 
firoveniciits, not beard of before, in public 
policy and in private morals. In this 
threatened revolution there was nothing 


new in tlie line of argument, so that tlic 
defenders of the Christian revelation bad 
need of no otlier than the old stbres of 
answers to objections which had been 
made at difierent times, during the lapse 
of ages. Wtiatever there was of novelty 
in tile event arose from an extraordinary 
cpmbinalioii of circumstances in the poli- 
tir.il conreins of nations, which ptoduced 
an iina;;inary alliance between projected 
improveiueiits in rivd policy and the era¬ 
dicating of religion, under the name of 
superstition, whereby whalever was cor¬ 
rupt or unreasonable in the former line 
was supposed to be upheld. Under gi¬ 
gantic struggles for the reformation of 
political abuses, theie rose into notice and 
into i>owcr a species of philosophy whicJi 
piuclaiined war witli religion generally, 
and with Christianity io particnlar: and 
veiy extensive were the ravages which 
happened in consequence, in every line 
wherein human happiness, eitlier temporal 
or spiritual, is concerned. The issue, 
winch we hold out as a subject of congra- 
tulaiion, althougli not without painful sen¬ 
sibilities on account of intermediate mis- 
rhu f, IS an opening of the public mind to 
the shallowuess of the pretences by which 
so many have been deceived and demo¬ 
ralized, 

“ It is more and more confessed, that 
religion enters essentially into all the inte¬ 
rests of individuals, of ikmilies, and of 
states: and while some aie induced, on 
that account, to encourage it with a view 
to public order and private morals, donbt- 
Icss a prevailing sentiment to this effect 
must lead others to contemplate the im¬ 
portant subject, as it is a manifest bearing 
on the interests whifh will remain, when 
the present state of things shall be for 
ever at an end. For when we suffer oiir- 
•selves to proceed in the correct reasoning, 
which ascends from wliat we observe and 
know to causes competent to the pro¬ 
ducing of It, we cannot but perceive tliat 
the benefits resulting from tlie due exer¬ 
cise of the religious principle., are evidence 
of Its being given by the great Author of 
nature for the government of the human 
mind. The consequence is undeniable, 
unless on the pretence that in the con¬ 
trivance of the present system, ^ts order 
and its continuance have been provided 
for by a salutary deception, which yet has 
beeA so ingeniously contrived as to escape 
detection by the discernment of those who 
cherish a sentiment so foolisli and so pro- 
fiine. 

This leads us to remark another article 
of encouragement, tending more inimedi- 
8t«ly to the same blewed end. We meau 
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ao increased attendance on the duties ef 
pnblic worship, and an increasing desire to 
provide tlie means of sustaining and con¬ 
tinuing it) over a considerable proportion 
of the territory of these states. While we 
ascribe tliis partly to the detection of the 
insidioDs pretensions of infidelity, we can¬ 
not but have our eyes open to the fact) 
that from whatever secondary cause it 
may happen, there are seasons of religious 
sensibility, wherein it is more easy than 
under ordinary circumstances to call the 
attention of the people to the things which 
belong to their everlasting peace. It is 
for the purpose of improving an oppor* 
tooity of this description that the remark 
is made: and, accordingly, we invite all 
serious persons of. our communion, and 
especially the ministers of the Gospel, to 
avail tliemselves of existing circumstances 
for tlie sowing of the seed of Gospel doc¬ 
trine, under the hope that thioiigh the 
influences of the Holy Spirit of God it will 
bear fruit thirty, sixty, and an hundred 
fold. A considerable addition to the num¬ 
ber of our bouses of public worship, a 
growing measure of attcodunce in them, 
an extending demand for the Holy Bible 
and for books on subjects of Cliristiaii 
doctrine tending immediately to practice, 
and, we hope there may be added, greater 
liberality for the supply of the wants of 
tiiose who seclude themselves irom all 
lucrative employment that they may de¬ 
vote theoiselves to the ministry, are among 
the favouiable appearances, on the ground 
of which we indulge ourselves iu the pros¬ 
pects liere intimated. We are awaie how 
easily there may take place counterfeit 
revivals of religion, and bow often it lias 
happened in diiferent times and places* 
There are now alluded to what liave been 
the elfect of violent agitations of the pas¬ 
sions, suddenly excited and soon snbsid-' 
ing. We neither aim nor rejoice at such 
revivals, perceiving nothing like them 
eitlier in the word of God or in the history 
of the primitive Church, nor any thing 
iavoaring them in tlie institutions of our 
own. Accordingly, when we refbr to a 
growing attention to religion, we mean of 
that cast which is agreeable to truth and 
aobemess, and congenial with the known 
devotioi^ of our Church. While we thus 
define the rcligioBs profession which we 
are desirous of perpetuating, we do not 
set up any institutions as conceiving Bieni 
to be acceptable to God, any further than 
as the outward form may be expseiwive of 
an inward power. But we do not aim at 
revivals of rdigion in a departure from the 
principlee^ CteistUa worship, which we 
heUm to lM#t descended to u» kom Jcius 


Christ and his Apostles, tliroiigh the chan¬ 
nel of the primitive ^urch of England. 
On this ground, when we rejoice at what 
we conceive to be observable within our 
communion, of an increased interest in 
religious^ enquiries and attention to reli¬ 
gions duties, we mean to be understood as 
speaking of these within the bounds which 
have been defined. 

** Having alluded, under the preceding 
head, to some extravagancies interfering 
with the spirit of tiic wordiip of this 
Cliurcli, which in some districts of coun¬ 
try, wherein there was the want of an 
intelligent and zealous ministry, have with¬ 
drawn many from her coramiinion, it is 
with great salisfiiction (hat we go on to 
remark, as another cause of congratulation, 
a decrease of the disorder. In various 
vicinities of the United States, wherein 
our conimimton was formerly numerous 
and respectable, for we speak of the sub¬ 
ject only as it has a bearing on our own 
religious interests, there has been a visible 
decline of the effects of a species of zeal, 
coveriug itself with the cliaractcr of our 
Church, although nut in harmony with her 
institutions, and no longer continuing to 
wear her name, than until circumstances 
sustained it iu secession, and often in un¬ 
disguised hostility. We are not at a loss 
to discover some of the causes of this 
inroad existing within ourselves. And 
although we plead that it was partly owing 
to a cessation of public ministry, in con¬ 
sequence of events brought about by tlie 
providence of God, yet if any should lay a 
share of the blame on the want of godly 
and rational zeal, or a holy life and con¬ 
versation in some of our clergy, we wish to 
humble ourselves under the charge, and to 
call on all onr bretlnen of the clergy to do 
the same, as a body, in proportion as it 
may 1)6 just, and each individual, on hfs 
own account, who may be conscious of 
having given occasion, in any degree, to 
the resulting evil. Whatever may have 
been the cause of it, we are persuaded of 
the fact, that it is on the decline. We 
know that there are many who feel the 
loss of the substantial nourishment of 
doctrine which they had abandoned, and 
who testify that they have not found in 
other quarters the satisfaction which they 
had expected. We anticipate the growth 
of the sentiment, in proportion as, under 
tlic divine blessing, we can send qualified 
and faithful labourers into the vineyard. 
We deplore, as a lessening of the prospect 
of this, every instance in which there may 
have intruded into our ministry any pei^ 
SOD destitute of zeal for the wock, or any 
DBC who msy have adopted the acbene of 
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checking extravagancies extraneous to our 
communion, by introducing the like to 
them within her pale; conduct which we 
expeft to sec checked, by its being found 
to be an expedient for the obtaining of 
popularity, not commonly attended by 
permanent success, and always contrary to 
a good conscience.’* P. 372. 

The Bishops urge their flocks, 
as tliey are grateful for these bles¬ 
sings, to avail themselves of them 
with zeal and perseverance; point¬ 
ing out the strong claims of the 
newly settled territory upon their 
Christian liberality and encourage- 
Tuent; and adverting, at tlie same 
time, to tlie many deficiencies which 
still exist in the old states, with 
respect to a regular and adequate 
celebration of divine service. The 
support of well-disposed young men 
during their education for the sacred 
office, is recommended as a very 
laudable undertaking; and the fol¬ 
lowing cautions arc judiciously sub¬ 
joined :— 

Hut while we would thus expedite the 
means of accession to the miniiHry, we 
would be far fi om pressing the subject in 
such a manner as may incite to the for¬ 
warding of expectations of any persons, 
concerning whom it may afterwards ap¬ 
pear, that due attention would have 
shewn them to be very unlikely to be 
either useful or respectable. Our stations 
have familiarized us to two great dangers 
ou the present subject. One is, that the 
desire of being engaged in the sacred func¬ 
tions, occupies some persons, concerning 
whom there are mauifest evidences, on the 
one hand, of sincere piety, and, on the 
other, of such imbecility, as will not suf¬ 
fer ns to believe, that they are within the 
meaning of that qualification of our ordi¬ 
nation-service, the being called by the 
Hbly Ghost to this office and ministry. 
The other case is, that of persons who 
fhoey the clerical profession, sometimes 
from vanity in the display of talents, real 
•r loMgiiiary, while their characters and 
their coDversatioo may show, that they 
have opt an adequate apprehension, either 
of the contemplated character, or of the 
temper of mind, with which it should be 
engaged in. However sensible of the dis¬ 
advantage of the paucity of our Clergy, we 
do not wish to add to their number by 
either of tlicse descriptions of persons. 
On the contrary, we consider the discou* 




raging of them as a meritorioos act in any 
members of our Cluirch. who have oppor- 
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tunities to that effect. 

Increased exertion for the building of 
Churches, and to keep in decent order 
those heretofbre erected, is another matter 
to be recommended. In a country so 
much advancing as ours in population, it is 
evident that a very great proportion of the 
people must be without tlie benefit of 
social worship, unless tliere be a propor¬ 
tionate addition of houses in which it is to 
be offered. Wc appeal to it as an incon¬ 
trovertible fact, that in general, of the 
mass of society, in the portion of it who 
become lost to this great mean of what¬ 
ever is estimable in every department of 
social life, there ensues manifest evidence 
of depravity in their conversation and in 
their manners. Here is a oaaker in the 
body whicii cannot fail to spread; nnless it 
be subdued by active efforts for the put¬ 
ting of the means of public worship within 
the power of all. In this debt to the pub¬ 
lic welfare have not we a share ? Have 
wc not also a like debt, to the Church of 
which we call ourselves members? Cer¬ 


tain it is, tliat very many have left the 
membership of it because they and their 
families could not enjoy the means of 
grace within her pale. It is not impro¬ 
bable that, from the same cause, many 
have been lost to the Christian profes¬ 
sion iu whatever shape. The keeping of 
Churches in decent repair, is so manifest 
a dictate of propriety, that we should not 
have mentioned it were not the fact 
kuowii to us, that iu some places there is 
delinquency in this matter to the dis¬ 
honour of those. t(^ whom it is to be 
ascribed : since in the vicinity of such neg¬ 
lect, there is scarcely a passing stranger 
^who can forbear to remark severely on 
tlie indifference, or the parsimony, which 
are the causes of it.” P. ;I78. 


The address concludes with high 
encomiums upon the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge ; and the tracts of the latter 
are particularly recommended as a 
store-house, from which may be 
drawn the religious armour of which 
the Americans stand in need. After 
having made so many extracts from 
these interesting letters, it is hardly 
necessary to insist upon their merits. 
We have selected from them almost 
at random, and much that is im¬ 
portant has been overlooked; but 
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«npugh has appeared to establish 
their ^general character, and to shew 
that while they arc freer from Ame^ 
ricanisms than the generality of 
transatlantic coinpositiuufi, they aie 
also possessed of far more substan¬ 
tial excellence, and arc drawn uj) in 
a spirit of piety, moderation, and 
earnestness, which cannot fail to 
promote the improvement and exten¬ 
sion of the Church. 

Our notice of this volume is al¬ 
ready extending beyond the usual 
limits, and two very important 
branches of it are hardly touched, 
viz. the nature of the canons of 
which the origin has been briefly 
described, but which have been 
altered and enlarged at every sub¬ 
sequent convention, and the leports 
which have been published latterly 
respecting the state of the Chnrcli. 
On one subject the canons are cer¬ 
tainly defective; they do not pre¬ 
scribe the mode in which the state 
conventions shall proceed, but leave 
them to be arranged at the plea¬ 
sure of their respective members. 
And as these conventions, and the 
standing committees, which sit dur¬ 
ing their recess, are possessed of 
considerable authority, c\cii where 
a Bishop exists, and are the sole 
ecclesiastical rulers when the dio¬ 
cese happens to be vacant, there is, 
ill fact, no security for the uniform 
administration of clerical affairs. 
We can easily believe that this 
inconvenience is not unperceived ; 
and it has been the comniendable 
practice of the American conven¬ 
tion to proceed with measured steps, 
and to put up with what was autii- 
cieot when what was preferable 
could not be obtained. But still 
we trust that at some futuie day 
they may be able to remedy this 
defect, ^ and thus put the finishing 
baud to a system which is already 
so valuable. The election of Bi¬ 
shops still continues on its original 
footing; no diocese containing less 
than six officiating presbyters is 
peragitted to elioose one; and no 
person can be consecrated until he 


is thirty years of age. Deacons 
orders are not conferred before the 
candidate is one and twenty, nor 
priests before he is four and twenty 
years.^old. A year's notice of liis 
intention to apply for deacon’s or¬ 
ders is required to be sent by 
every candidate to the Bi^ihop of 
his diocese: atid this notice is not 
counted valid until it has been 
backed by tefitinionials from the 
standing committee. In general no 
person can be ordained until he has 
shewn that he is wxll ac<}uaintcd 
with the Holy Scriptures, can rea<l 
the New Testament in the original 
Greek, nnd give an account of his 
faith in the Lntin tongue; and he 
is also expected to ha\e a compe¬ 
tent knowledge of natural and moral 
philosophy and church hislory, and 
to have paid attention to composi¬ 
tion and pulpit eloquence; and it 
is declared desirable that every can¬ 
didate should be acquainted with 
the Hebrew language. But the 
Bishop, with the unanimous con¬ 
sent of the standing committee, may 
dispense with the knowledge of the 
learned languages in consideration 
of other qualifications peculiarly 
fitting their possessor fur the Gospel 
ministry. Four diflerent examina¬ 
tions are assigned to the candidate 
for deacon's orders, at each of 
which he is to produce and read a 
sermon of his own composition. 
And a farther examination is under¬ 
gone before priest's orders can be 
obtained. A candidate for the lat¬ 
ter must produce a satisfactory cer¬ 
tificate of his having been engaged 
by some congregation, and that 
tliey will allow him a reasonable 
support; unless lie is engaged as a 
professor in an incorporated aca¬ 
demy, or his ordination is requested 
by the standing committee: and 
every deacon remains subject to the 
regulation of the Bishop by whom 
be was ordained, or of the eccle¬ 
siastical authority of the diocese in 
which he resides. When a Bisbpp 
rejects the application of any can¬ 
didate for- orders he is bound to 
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give inimecliate notice* to every other 
Bishop, or (iioct"<'dii lominittce. 
Episoppal visitationii and confirma¬ 
tions are triennial. On the election 
of a minister into any (diiirck, or 
parish, the cJiurcliwardciis cerlify 
the same to the Bishop; and if iie. 
be satisfied that the person so 
cliosen is a qualified minister of the 
church, he transndts the certificate 
to the convention ; and proceeds to 
institute the nominee, if he be 
already in priest’s orders, according 
Co an office which has been ])ro- 
vided for the purpose. If the no¬ 
minee be a deacon he must receive 
priest's orders before inslilulioii can 
take place. No minister, after iii- 
^(tifution, can be dismissed from his 
cure without the concurience of 
the ecclesiastical aiitlioiity; nor 
can he quit his congregation against 
their will, except upon similar 
terms. Controversies belweeii mi¬ 
nisters and tiieir parishioner-) are 
submitted to the Ri>liop, aud he is 
at liberty, if lie judge tiiat ^mh 
controvciyy ib ineurible, t(» lecooi- 
iiiend the rector to resign his title 
upon reasonable coniiitaons ; and 
the penalty for refusing obedi(*iu*e 
to stirli a recommendation is sus- 
pension in the case of (Ijc niinisb-r, 
and in t!iat of tin* parishioners ex¬ 
clusion from a seat in the cou\eii- 
tion. The canons contain no rules 
for the ruaintenanco of the clerg\ ; 
and ue prcsuioe, llierefon', that it 
xaries in every stede, if not in 4'\'eiy 
parish. In some instances nt* are 
aware that there is a reiiular fouil 
for this purpose, in otliers it de¬ 
pends upon voluntarv and acci¬ 
dental cotifrihutions rc<*ei\cd and 
allftUed liy flic vestry of tl»e parish. 
Oil the whole it is, [iroliablv, very 
inadeipiate to the necessitie-) *)f the 
Church, and ought to be nmnbeied 
among the most formidable obstacles 
to its progress. 

A regular course of ecclesiaRtical 
studies has been cstablisheil by die 
bouse of Bishops, and it docs not 
appear to ditfer in any material 
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point from that which would be 
rec’omniended to an English candi¬ 
date for holy orders. A list of 
books is also published for the be¬ 
nefit an<l Assistance (»f such as 
iiavc the mcHMs of procuring llijem ; 
ardf in addition to the works which 
liave been eiinnicrated by the Bi. 
shop of Lincoln, in his Fdements of 
('hrixtian Theology, it contains the 
sennoiia of Bishops Pearce, Wilson, 
Home and Porteus, of Doctors .Tor- 
tin and Brady, of the American 
Bishops Seabui> and White, Bishop 
Horne's Commentary on the Psalms, 
tlie works of Jones of \avlaiid, Nel- 
son’s Fasfcts und Festivals, and seve¬ 
ral others. No sti.dent can be or- 
(iuineO without bring fuUv cjualiticd 
to pass Hii exM. ..nalioii at least in 
the following vorks, Paley's Evi- 
<lencex, Mr^bheiiu, vvitli a reference 
to Hooker for TiLpiscopacy, Stack- 
IiouseN Body of Divinity, and Mr. 
llcevcs on the Couiinon Praver, the 
Cotl^titutlu^ and Canons of the 
Church ; ijor unless he be possessed 
of that pnifivieucy in the study of 
some approved coiumeiitator on 
Scnpf'ue, v\liich may enable him 
to give an account of the diiler- 
eiit ijooks, and exjihun such pas- 
sug'.'s lis ii'iiv be proposi'd to him. 
In tile hopes of reiidcrmg lliis sys¬ 
tem more complete*and In neticial, 
il was determined in the conventioa 
of 1H14, that the Bishops and 
Mtnding committees should be re¬ 
quested to couRiilt mul report upon 
the (expediency of eslabli)hiiig a 
theological seminary, under the 
general authority of the t^liarch'; 
amt we lio}): that such a plan will 
be carried into effect. 

A few words must stdl l>e add(*<l 
upon the condition of the Churcli in 
each diocese. In the states of ^J ;S‘ 
sachusetfs, Rhode Island, and Vei- 


inont, the general apja'annicc of the 
Church U encourcging, and the ron- 


finii.di<'.ns in ' -r r - 


ifi.'uuir.t to 


loO't, In f>.inuci'licut tiicrc 


lecidcd iinprcvemeut in numbers 
Liid piety, and the coafinuatioits ia 
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two years were 404. The congre¬ 
gations in the diocese of New York 
are very numerous and respectable, 
and they are well supplied with mi- 
Jiislers. The conlirmaKons in 1812 
and 1813 amount to 1000. No less 
than seven Churches ha\e been con¬ 
secrated during the same period. 
Four missionaries have been em¬ 
ployed ui the part of the state west 
of Albany; tlie canons of the 
Church are faithfullv observed, and 
the congregations increase in attach¬ 
ment to it, in numbers, and in piety. 
In New Jersey there are twenty-seven 
duly organised congregations, but 
only seven of these enjoy the con¬ 
stant services of their clergy, and 
the whole number of officiating mi- 
jiisters is nine ; but attention to the 
concerns of religion is certainly on 
the advance. The confirmations in 
Pennsylvania appear to increase with 
rapidity; in 1811 they were 61, in 
1812, 306, and in Isis, 581. The 
Churches in Delaware and Maryland 
are in a state of great depression : 
the former, with eleven congiega- 
tions, has only two resident minis¬ 
ters ; and in the latter, with tlie 
exception of Baltimore and George 
Town, the livings are quite iiisiiffi- 
cient for tlie support of the clergy. 
But in both states there is an in¬ 
creasing demard for ministerial ^er- 
vicfs, and it is hoped that they may 
soon be obtained. The Virginian 
Church, M'hicb had once been in a 
flourishing condition, has fallen into 
a deplorable stale. Nothing can 
exceed the scenes of desolation 
which have been witnessed there. 
It ap)>ears, however, that of late 
there is a great improvement in the 
public mind, and nothing more 
seems to be now wanting, under the 
])leasmg of God, than acti\e and 
faithful ministers, (o restore the 
wTills of their Zion, South Carolina 
had experienced a somewhat similar 
fate ; yet as it had never .fallen quite 
80 low as Virginia, so it seems lo be 
ruing again with greater rapidity. 


The confirmations in 1813 were 516. 
The rubricks and canons also are 
strictly observed ; and in the words 
of the Bishop, as near an approach 
to tlN? happy state of perfect unity 
and concord, as is compatible witli 
the condition and infirmities of man, 
is, through the good blessing of God, 
enjoyed in that diocese. 

Snell then, in 1814, was the con¬ 
dition of the Protestant Episeopal 
Church ill the United States of Ame¬ 
rica; and the inference to be drawn 
from it, is, in the first place, liisrhiy 
favourable to onr ov\n establislied 
religion, hv proving that it can flou- 
ri^h under the most accumulated dis¬ 
advantages ; and (hat it does not 
owe its success, as the dissenter and 
the sceptic would insinuate, merely 
to its alliance with the powers that 
be. In the second place, the bene¬ 
fits of that alliance are equally ma¬ 
nifest ; for the Ainehcan Church, 
supported at one time v\itli con¬ 
stancy and zeal, sinks at another, 
and is almost annihilated ; and tlie 
carelessness or misconduct of a 
single individual threatens to <le- 
stroy the religion of a dioctse.— 
If the congregations dispiTse, there 
aie no iam!-marks bv which tliev 
can re-asseiiilile ; and if the geneial 
cliaracter and e<lucation of the peo¬ 
ple siiall inqirove, there are no funds 
which \\ill enable the clergy to make 
a similar advance, or to obtain and 
I reserve that degree of learning and 
knowledge, which will be necessaiy 
to procure 'respect aud attention. 
If the liberality of the more opuleut 
members of the episcopal commu¬ 
nion shall induce them to found 
colleges, and to build and endow 
chuuche^, the. progress whicli we 
have described will be perdiaucnl; 
if not, the very existence of the 
society imi.st be perpetually in dan¬ 
ger, and our American brethren will 
encounter a struggle of indefinite 
length, and of which the result is very 
hazardous, aud very uiiceilain. 
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The Chrofiolo^ of our Sainour^t 
L^e, or an Inquiry into the true 
Time of the Btrth^ Baptism and 
Cruci^ion of Jesus Christ,^ By 
the Rev. C, Benson^ M, A. of 
Trinity Colkgr, Cambridge: Au¬ 
thor of an Inquiry into the Sacra- 
mtht of Baptism, Cambridge. 
1819. Pp. 343. 

The auspices, under which this 
work appears, are such as entitle it 
to very considerable attention. It 
18 dedicated to the Rev. John Kaye, 
IX D. Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cunibridge, and 
in a brief advertisement, 

** The author be^s leave to express his 
thanks and acknowlrcii'inents to the s>ii- 
dies of the Univorsit) press, for theii kind- 
iiehs and libeiMlity iu ii'.nlertakhi^ to de¬ 
fray the expence of punting the follouing 
work.” 

These acts of acmieniical patro¬ 
nage are not of such frequeni oc¬ 
currence, as to allow a suspicion 
that they are e\cr conferred without 
a nniture consideration of the im¬ 
portance, and a conipetcLt know¬ 
ledge of the nn^its of the work 
wliieli they are intended to distin¬ 
guish. It might be sutheient to as¬ 
sume these points, and to recom¬ 
mend the present piiblicalion on 
the mere authority of its jmtruns : 
and it is with the most cordial aj)- 
probation of their judgment, and oi' 
their liberafity to the* author, that 
we proceed to analyse this scheme 
of evangelical /chronology, and to 
put the reader in possession of the 
principal parts of the aTguinent 
which it contains. The dilHcuItv of 
this atUmipt is considerahly abated 

bv the distribution of the niatl4n* 
• 

into chapters, and into sections, em¬ 
bracing the more 'minute points of 
the question. I’lie general subject 
is clearly annoiineed iu the title. 
The more particular topics of dis¬ 
cussion are: Chap. I. Nature and 
Importance of the In4|uiry. Chap, 


II. The Vulgar JEra, and the Death 
of Herod. Chap. HI. Probable*date 
of our Saviour's Birth, comprehend¬ 
ing Sect, l.^the probable Year, and 
Sect. 2. the probable Month of that 
Event, Chap. IV. DifHcnlties at¬ 
tending the probable Date of our 
Saviour's Birth. Sect. 1 . To what 
Taxing St. Luke (ii. 1, 2.) docs not: 
Sect. 2. to what he does probably 
allude. Sect. 3. The Date of the 
Taxing to-which St. Luke probably 
alludes. Sect. 4. An Objection to 
the Correctness of the preceding 
Calciilutioiis and Dates considered 
and answered. Chap. V. The pro¬ 
bable Date of our Saviour’s Bap¬ 
tism. Chap. VI. Diihcultics at- 
temling the probable Date of our 
Saviour's Baptism. Sect. I. S. Luke 
computed the hfteenlh Year of the 
(iovtrnment of Tiberius from the 
Date of his Pr<»consular Empire. 
Sect. 2. Pontius Pilate was Gover¬ 
nor of Judea in J. P. 473!). Sect. 
3. Considerations upon John ii. 20. 
Chap. VII. Probable Date of our 
Saviour’s Crucihxion. Sect. 1. Du¬ 
ration of our Saviour’s Ministry. 
Sect. 2. Probable Y'ear. Sect. 3. 
Probable Month and Day of our 
Saviour’s (Vucifixioii. Conclusion. 
Chronological Table. 

'I’lierc can be little doubt of the 
imporlance of an *iiiquiry, which 
professes to explain any part of the 
sj^cred history, and to remove ob¬ 
jections w'hidi have perplexed, or 
iriay perplex, the faith of believers, 
or lead them to doubt the truth and 
authenticity of the sacred records. 
The alleged errors of scriptural 
chronology are one of the points, 
up4ni which infidels have alw'ay.s 
been prone to insist. The excep¬ 
tion is not one, which alone, and by 
itself, will shake the faith of suLh as 
have been duly instructed in the 
evidences of its divine authority, and 
have never doubted of its trutli; 
but it may have a fatal ctTecCupoii 
tlioao, and they are very many, 
whose religions education has l»cen 
negloctoil, and who may be tempted. 
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without adequate preparation, to lis¬ 
ten to the objections of unbelievers. 

Any man, tlicrffore, anil any youns; 
innn, e^pocially, who commencps his in* 
vestivation ot’ thp truth of ('iiiLstijnily, by 
directing; loH attention, as ih ^eiieml.y the 
case, to the doubts with wlix^li it has b^cn 
assaited, and the ditbruKies with which it 
is in many parts attended, will iTcelve a 
veiy nniiioper l)ias a«;ain8l the <>r|;uinents 
b> whicli it may be inaintaiued. For his 
fiist, and, theretbro, strongest impressions, 
having been those, which tewh him the 
pi)csi)>iiity of the Go-pel's being false, lie 
Will be iiin»eifcptiblv led to magnify every 
<»bjei tioii av-nnst a system, which he can- 
nut but peieeuft so uuri'leutingly con¬ 
demns the mdidgence of ev'eiy passion, 
and his impmriahty being injuird l\v the 
cotitcmplatimi of tlie weaker pat is of iK 
evidence, its veiy Atiougest proofs will 
afterwards de>ccnd nith less thsin their 
due weight, into an nnaglnalion iiiit.iti'd 
and pro-oe< iij'ied wifli ine liabit of doubt. 
Thus to him will appivir fon- 

tradiclioDs, and rontiadiclioiiN be con- 
Btrued into f<d'-e!ioo(N . ami siioub) he liitd 
or fancy the date assigned by St. Luke for 
the baptism 9 f Clnist, to he a!)^t>iut<'ly 
irreconeileable to oilier liistoiians, the 
mistake w ill seem to his prejiuhceTl undei. 
standing, to involve the genuineness and 
authenticity of the whole of the New IVs- 
tament, and* throwing Cliristiaoity aside, 
he wdli resolve, perhaps, never again to 
trouble himself W'ltli the difficulties of a 
.system, of the faUehood of whicli he will 
imagine,/that ho has been thoroughly and 
rationally convinced." P. (.. 

There are others, whom these 
difticuUics may not leaf! to a gene¬ 
ral renunciation of their Clihstlaa' 
professiorv to whom tlwy may never¬ 
theless, give a fatal Iwas in favour of 
the Socinian creed. It is- kiiowm^ 
that on the imputed impossibility of 
xecoDcilmg the chronology of St. 
Matthew with that of St. Luke, the 
Sociiiians, against all the internal 
evidences of tuamuacripts and ver¬ 
sions, dispute and reject the genuine¬ 
ness of Matthew i. 17-—ii. 23. and 
of Luke i. 5.—ii. 52. and the truth 
of the doctrines which those chap¬ 
ters contain. 

In the twelfth page of the ‘ Calm In¬ 
quiry’ we meet with the following remark: 
*■ Ftou Luk 9 lii, 1. compared with verse 


Tof it appears, titht Jeans was boro fifteen 
years beiore the death of Augustus*, that 
is, at Iriftt two years after the de^tli of 
Herod, a fact which completely falsifies 
the w|^ie of tiic narrative eoiitairied in the 
preliniMiury cliapteis of Matthew and 
Luke.’ This is his (Mr. Belsham's) niociC 
prominent olijection to the immaculate 
conceptmn. The rv'^T, without this, are 
we.'ik and iiinuirlusivi*, depending upon 
this as their original fouiuUtiun ; so tlmt 
if we can once futily acrouut for those 
coulradicliuns which appear to esht, and 
liaimoiiiae the relations of the two Evan¬ 
gelists with racii other, and with the 
wi iters of prolune hUtnry, we shall have 
done something to destioy his frail and 
feeide fahne of doulit, and have contri¬ 
buted somethnig to establish a doctrine, 
winch as it Iiin been generally opposed by 
Socinran wiiteis, may not improperly be 
con''ideied as in some measuie subveisivc 
of the Sonnian scheme. 

“ Ilut be this as it nia-r, there are other 
and indep< ndent !!iuniids, upon wiiich it 
may be niuintaiiiod, that the elucidation 
«f the chronolo'fy of the. Gospels is woi- 
tliy of all the atteiitiou it bus liitherto 
rtceived. To preserve a general reseni- 
hl.iuce to the scenes and period in which 
the a tions leeorded are laid, is a quality 
at once comiiioii to the poet and hwto- 
nan, to the wiiter of fiction and of truth. 
The leading features of any time, or place, 
or clmracters, cannot be mistaken, and 
may easily be preserved. Hut to extend 
the likeness to the minuter particulars,, 
is iieyond tlie power of the most careful 
inventor; and lutentionully to insert an 
apparent contradiciion, which it would de¬ 
mand the labour of centuries to lemove, 
is more than can be expected, even from 
the most finislied artifice. Such a pio- 
ceedmg would infallibly defeat the object 
of imposture, ,whicli necessaiily aims at 
immediate sttcce.ss. Wiiocver, therefore, 
.shall be able to point out the method, by 
winch the harmony ttf'tween the narra¬ 
tives, contained in tlie two opening chap- 
teis of St. Matthew and St Luke, may 
be clearly established, and the dates which 
they have .separately as.signed to the biith 
and baptism of Je.sus, be shewn to cor¬ 
respond with the dates assigned by the 
Koman and Jewish hialorkms, to tiic 
events with which* they are connected,, 
will have conferred an essential benefit 
upon Christianity and maiikinfl; by pre- 


* This is a petitio principii not vi^ 
usoai with Sociniaa writers/ 
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rinding the use of a vefjr far^srite ot^ec- 
tion to the accuracy of the i^ngelists, 
Sind ^dbrdingy at the same titne^ one of 
the strongest examples of minute resem¬ 
blance, and iiiKlesigned coiii€idcn<^.*’ H. 
8-13. 

The, principal point, from which 
the author deducea the chronology 
of tile Now Testament, is the death 
of Herod. It is recorded hy the 
pAaiigelist, that our blessed Lord 
was bom in the days of Herod 
the kingand it is commonly ob¬ 
jected, that if he attained the age 
of thirty years, in the tifteentli year 
of Tiberius, he could not have been 
bom ill the days of Herod the king ; 
at least according lo the eommou 
cuTnjnitation. That eomputation is 

decidedly wrong,because it fixes 
llic time of our Saviour’s birth to 
Ueceinbcr 25, of the 75;Jrd year of 
Roiuc, or of the Julian Period, 
4713, wlioreas it is impossible to 
extend the reign of Herod bey ind 
the year, U. C. 751, i, e. of tiic 
Julian Period, 4711. • 

, To remove this difficulty, it is 
necessuiy to ascertain the real dale 
of the death of Herod : and for this 
purpose Mr. Benson enters into an 
elaborate exauiination of *he cir¬ 
cumstances of his reign, recorded by 
Josephus, and especially of the 
events which marked its conclu¬ 
sion. 

** The commenrement of Herod's reign, 
then, is to be dated from the summer or 
the antanin of the J. P. 4674; and he 
reigned, according to Josephus, 37 yenrs 
sAer he was declared king by the saiiate 
of Rome; that is, he did not reign less 
than 36, nor more tlian 3R years. 

** July, J. P. 4674, tlie earliest com¬ 
mencement of Herod's reign 4 36 years its 
shortest diiration=:Jnly, J. P. 4710. De¬ 
cember, J. P. 4674, the It^fSt commence¬ 
ment of his reign+38 years its 
dBratit>n= December, J. P. 4712. The 
month of l>eccmber, J. P. 4712, is, there¬ 
fore, the latest period to whicii we can 
assign the death of Herod, and July, J. P. 
4710, the earliest by the same method of 
computation. The former of these conclu- 
•kins, winch fixes the death of Herod be- 
fere tlie end of December, J. P. 4712, lias 
been untversaMy allowed. To the latter, 


which, upon precisely the ifti^ groimds, 
attributes the same event to a p§rfod 
sequent to July, 4710, it is strange to 
that considerable opposition has bee* 
raised." P.«l. 

** It is certain that Herod was alive on 
tke 13tli of March, J. P. 4710. This may 

iindeuiably proved from the testimony 
of Josephus, ceiiibined with one of tbe 
most iinequivocril of all chronological 
marks, the astronomical calculation of aa 
eclipse of the moon.'* P. 

This eclipse has been almost umver- 
sally decided by the bent writers tipou the 
subject, to be that w'liieli xiccuneil on the 
niglit of the 13tli of March, J. P. 4710, 
and hence it nccessaiijy follows, that oo 
the 13tii of March, J. P. 4710, Herod wa» 
alive. 

The passoTcr of that year is com¬ 
puted to liave fallen on tlie 11th of April, 
and it is certain, from the tenor of Jo¬ 
sephus's narrative, that Herod died no 
long time before some passover. It is also 
plain from the report which prevailed, that 
Herod was dviiig or died, on the l3th of 
MhicIi, j. P. 4710, that his disease had 
made some progress at that time. Tlie 
qtiession, therefore, to be determined is, 
whether Herod's death took place before 
the passover next t{fter tire 13tli of March, 
J. P. 471U; that is, between the 13th of 
March and the lith of Apiil, J. P. 4710; 
or whether did not centiuue under tiia 
disease until a short time before the pass- 
over, J. P. 47J1, or J. P. 4712.” P. Si3, 

The use of the algehr.iic signs 
afi'ords a good indication of the 
force and precision of Mr. Beiisuu’s 
reasoning. Cautious and ctreum- 
flpect, he nialu^sno assertion without 
proof; he neither eludes the diffi¬ 
culties, which the advocates of other 
opinions occasionally throw iu hi* 
way, nor suffers them to pass with¬ 
out refutatioiw Josephus is the 
principal authority upon which he 
relies iu this chapter; a^id he com¬ 
ments upon his text in a very mas¬ 
terly manner, aiHi reconcilos with 
his interpretation such other pas¬ 
sages of the Jewish historian and of 
Dio, as may seem to conflict with 
his opinion. The whole chapter 
rendered highly interesting b\ tlie 
variety of historical anecdote with 
which it abounds, and the summary 
of the argument is, 
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!• Tbat Herod could not bare died be¬ 
fore the'pessover, J. P. 4710, because he 
could not tlien have entered upon tbefd7th 
year of hu rei^n, according to the express 
and reiterated testimony of Jcsephiis. 3. 
Titat he conid not have survived the com- 
nencement of the year J. P. 4713, be¬ 
cause if ha did, Archekitis could not have 
completed the eighth year of hLs reicn, 
when banished in J. P. 4719. 3. That 

Herod did die a short time before some 
passover, and, conseqiiejitly, must liavc 
died before the intermediate passover, J. P. 
4711/ P. 5J. 

The death of Herod is thus as¬ 
signed, and consequently tlr; days 
of Herod, witliin which our Lord 
was born, arc limited to the pass- 
over which occurre,d in J. P. 4711. 
We are thus introduced to the sub¬ 
ject of the third chapter, which 
compreliends the probable date of 
our Saviour’s birtit, and involves two 
questions, how joii^ it must, and 
how long it may have preceded the 
death of Herod. The author pro¬ 
ceeds ill resolution of the first ques¬ 
tion to ascertain the probable year, 
and of the latter, the probable 
month of our Saviour’s birth. On 
the first question his reasoning is 
principally and almost exclusively 
scriptural; and the leading purpose 
is to ascertain the lime of the arri¬ 
val of the ina<;i at Jerusalem, which 
he establishes by a series of very 
natural and just observations upon 
the records of the Evangelist and of 
Josephus, the result of which is, 
that t^e magi arrived in Jerusalem 
before February 13, J. P. 4710. 
Their arrival at Jerusalem he con¬ 
siders to have been a proximate oc¬ 
currence with the birth of Christ, 
collecting his argument from the 
narrative of St, Malthew, and con¬ 
firming it on the authority of Justin 
Mr. Benson here refi*rs to 
tfiS' original text of St, Matthew, 
iuid seems to )>ropose a doubtful 
aitd gratuitous interpretation of the 
'word yinara\, as if it were# the ac¬ 
tual question of Herod: Ila 5 ;:^pic"ro; 
ytvfotTeti \ Where is the Christ born I 

Herod really asked this question, 
and made inquiry into a matter of 


fact, would he mot have spoken in 
a different tense lyitvuSi}, which oc¬ 
curs wherever the birth of Christ is 
spoken of as a fact, e. g. th Ifiero 

ytpn^Bt¥^io;—ire o 

craiTxp. Matthew ii, 1, 2. Luke ii. II. 
Again, if the question of Herod had 
been concerning the fact, it was 
evaded in the answer of the chief 
priests and scribes, which refers 
onlv to the doctrine, as is evident 
from their appeal to the prophecy. 
Such an evasion would hardly have 
been tolerated by Herod upon any 
occasion ; certainly not when he was 
desirous of receiving information 
concerning a particular fact. It 
was very consistent witli liis cli.t- 
racter to ask of the old scribes, 
A'here the Christ should be born, 
without arguing with them upon the 
general report, or the general coii- 
sternution wliich prevailed at Jeru¬ 
salem ; and having learned of them, 
when the Christ might be expected 
to ajipear, to send for the magi, 
and corpiire of them when the star 
appeared, and require them to in.# 
form him of the place where the 
child was, a requisition which w'as 
not necessary, if the scribes had 
already apprised him of the fact. 
If his words be interpreted in this 
sense, Herod must be supposed to 
have acknowledged Jesus to be the 
Ciirist; the scribes also must have 
made the same acknowledgment, 
and confirmed their acknowledg¬ 
ment by reciting the prophecy con¬ 
cerning him. We offer these ob¬ 
servations to Mr. Benson, whose 
argument docs not need this equi¬ 
vocal confirmation, and who admits 
in other places, and argues upon, 
tlie correctness of the authorized 
version of the text. We are per¬ 
suaded, that he is one of tlic last 
men to support an inconsistent in. 
terpretation (d the Scriptures, or to 
strain a point of verbal criticism, 
in favour of an hypothesis. 

A more important objection to 
the proximity of the arrival of the 
magi at Jerusalem with the birth 
of Christ, is collected from the order 
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of Herod to slay tiie infants from 
two years old and under. It was 
the^nsapprehension of the reasons 
of this order which superseded the 
anticnt tradili(m, and g^ave «ise to 
tlic supposition, that tlie magi 
did not arrive until two years 
after the birth of Christ. In ex¬ 
plaining this dirticulty, Mr, Renson 
introduces a succinct disqiiisilioii 
upon the massacre of the infniits, 
and accounts for it not only by the 
occasional and natnral effervescence 
of Herod's cruelty, nor by the im¬ 
proper Use of the word but 

by insisting wdlh very great anil 
wdth very just force, upon the 
opinion which Herod had imbibed 
concerning the time of the appear¬ 
ance of the star, which he had so 
much anxiety to ascertain. Matthew 
ii. 7. IB. 

Ill proceeding to determine more 
exactly the period which elapsed 
between the arrival of the magi 
at Jerusalem and the birth of 
Christ, the author weighs ^11 the 
circumstances of the history, and 
makes a very important distinction 
between their arirval at Jerusalem, 
and tlieir arrival at Rethlelicni, and 
he arranges the events in the follow¬ 
ing order: 

.Assuming the truth of what I have 
suggested, and supposing the nia^i to have 
ai rived in a littleand in 

Jielhlehem a little after tlie presentation, 
every thing in the account of St Matthew 
wilt be found reasonable. A little before 
the preseoiation of Jeaus, the magi ar¬ 
rived at Jerusalem, io special search for 
the new born King of the Jews. Herod 
struck with the motive of their mission, 
and its coincidence with the general ex¬ 
pectation then entertained of the coming 
of the Messiah, inquiios of the learned and 
religious, in what place the Messiah 
blioiild be horn. Slaving ascertained this 
point, he next inquiies of the magi the 
piobahic date of his birth, as dediicihle 
fioin the appearance of the .star, (an en¬ 
quiry quite needless if he was already ac¬ 
quainted with the presentation) and for 
this purpose he privately and pai timlarly 
cxanitucs them, and comuiand.s them when 
they had found the ohicct of tin n search, 
to rcluru aud give him inforniiition. In 


the mean time, perhaps, during the very 
period of this interview, Joseph brings his 
wife for punficdtion, and his son for pre¬ 
sentation, to the temple, and then returns 
to Bctlilelie^n, a di.stancc of hiu five miles. 
Having received in the evening the offer¬ 
ings of the magi, he is warned to fly from 
Herod, and sets off with his tainily for 
Kgypt liy night. In the niointog Herod 
not finding the inagi letiim, in order com¬ 
pletely to relieve Ids suspicions, sends 
iorlh his eirussaiie.s to .slay every child 
within the sphere ofi^iis suspicions, botli 
as to place and time. But learning after¬ 
wards from the report made to him, re¬ 
lative to the transactions which on the 
preceding day liad attended the presenta¬ 
tion of Jesus, that he*was tbe object of 
whom ho was afraid, and from the names 
of the children destroyed, that lie bad not 
been cut off iu the general massacre, be 
continued seeking the child's life, (Mat¬ 
thew ii. 20.) to the very day of his death/ 
P. 71), 

It is an important confirmation of 
this argument, that the magi found 
the young chibl at Bethlehem. But 
when his parents had performed 
all things according to the law of 
the Lord, they returned into Gali¬ 
lee, i. e. eventually and after the 
flight into Egypt, wiiieh immediately 
followed the oflerings of the magi. 
St, Luke*s report of the return un¬ 
questionably refers to the event, 
which, in the authorized version of 
St. Matthew, is ^called, w'ith less 
propriety, the turning aside (aw- 
into the parts of Galilee, 
and the subsequent residence at Na¬ 
zareth, is recorded by both Evan¬ 
gelists. But, if all things w-ere per¬ 
formed according to the law, and 
the purification of the Virgin took 
place at the custoniary period of 
the forty-first day after the birth of 
the child ; if the magi also arrived 
at Jerusaleiu a day or two before, 
iiamelv, on or befoie Feb. 15^, J. P. 

4710, llieii reckoning 

“ 40 days back from, that dale, wc fix 
the birth of Jesus eitlicr on or before the 
thiid of January, I. P. 4710; that is, he 
must have been horn at lra&t one year lie- 
fore the death of Herod, supposing hjin to 
have died about the bcgiuuiiig of J. P* 

4711. ” P. 


i> 
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Tbc result of the inquiry, m 
far ar it has hitherto proceeded, 
has been to authenticate the chro¬ 
nology of St, Matthew s assertion, 
that our Lord was born t\\ the dava 
of Herod, and to shew that he was 
born before Jan. d, J. P. 4710. it 
is to the ftfr/y part of tliis year that 
the nativity is assigaed in the chro¬ 
nological tables of Blair. A little 
deduction from this date will bring 
it back to the ciistontary and popu¬ 
lar period of Dec, 25, (J. P, 4700.) 
Not satisfied, however, with this 
date, the author examines the two 
methods which chronologers have 
for ascertaining the season 
this event occurred. The 
first method is to discover the period 
of Elizabeth's conception, by ntean^ 
of the courses of the priests: but 
this ** mode of calculation is too 
questionable, and the conclusion to 
which it leads too indeterminate, to 
be relied upon in any matter of real 
difficulty, and importance.*’ The 
second method is, to compare the 
circumstances which seem to de¬ 
scribe the season, such as the nightly 
watch of the shepherds, the census 
of the inhabitants uf Judea, and the 
flight into Egy[)t. T!ie end, liow- 
ever, to which tliese circumstances 
are capable of being applied, is not 
so much to decide affirmatively in 
favour of any one particular hyj»o- 
thesis, as to determine negatively 
against tbc common date by whicu 
the nativity is placed in the calen¬ 
ders of all modern Churches in the 
middle of W'inter, and on the 25th 
of December.” The last method 
proposed by the author himself, is, 
to examine the traditions of the 

Church, of which there are several . 

• 

** As ancient tradition of liie oriental 
Chnrcti fixed the nativity to tiu- Gth of Ja- 
imsry, and that ojuiiiuii prevailed amongst 

the Hreeks until the fourth centtiry. 

Since that period, the 2.>th December has 
prevailed almost exclusively in Christca- 
dom. 

“ In the midst of the Stromata of Cle- 
mtns Alexaadrtnw, he has devoted one 
pctftioD of bi» woik to the difcusuon of the 


year and the montli in which in which oitr 
Saviour vras born, and states it, at>pHrently 
as his own opinion, that tliere were be¬ 
tween the birtli of Jesub- and the death of 
Commodus 194 years, one month, 1:) days, 
or abodt the middle of November, it is 
the declaration of Clemens, that Jesus was 
born....There were others, who pretended 
to have been most laboriously acciiraie in 
the i ivestigation of tliis date, wiio difi'ered 
from him altogether in their results, and 
fixed the hirtii of Jesus, soirie to Ihc 2jt)i 
of the Egyptian month Bachon, or in May i 
and some to the yith or iSlIi of tlie month 
Pharniiithi, oi in April.*’ 

“ As the ultimate conclusion of this 
very long discussion, wc uirivc at J. P. 
4709 as the year, and April or May as the 
month, in winch the blessed Saviour of tlia 
world was most probably born. In other 
words, he 7naif have been bom about two 
years before the death of Herod, wliicli 
took place in the beginning pf J. P. 4711; 
and, to confirm this eonclusion, we have 
the testimony of Epiphanius, in^he third 
century.’* P. 117. 

We proceed to the chronology of 
St. Luke’s Goapel, aud esiieciallv of 
the assertion: “ this taxing was first 
made,, when Cyreiiius was governor 
of Syria,” Four methods have iisu^ 
ally been proposed for removing the, 
difficulty of this passage. 1, To 
correct the translation either of 
TiyifAovivo^Tii, or of 2. To cor¬ 

rect the text, either by substituting 
the name of Saturnimis or Qiiiutilius, 
for that of Cyreiiius, or by inserting 
7} alter and understanding (he 

words u acTToy^x^Tt, 3. By imputing 
a misapprehensiou to St. Luke him¬ 
self, for which there is no i'ounda- 
tion; or, lastly. By acknowledging 
our own ignorance of the jiropcr 
mode of computation, and conclud¬ 
ing— 

“ That St. Luke did not originally 
to declare that Jesus w'iib born under the 
taxing made by Cyreiiius, after tlu; banish¬ 
ment of Aichelaus, bat under some other 
and previous awoy^Atpv). This is not a 
conclusion to which we are driven only 
from the impossibility of finding any other 
resource, tliough, under the circunistunoeft 
of the case, it would, even in that point of 
view, be entitled to much consideration. 
It is,in fact, an inference, which, to all ap- 
pcarancp, is very strongly fortified by the 
aathonty ofTertulliau, who certainly seems 


pursued 
in which 
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to have’ either read or understood 8t. Luke 
in a different manner from tliut in whidi 
he is now read and unOoisiootl.” P, 1 : 8, 

This fatlicr mentions a cf|^isiis 
made under Auirustus, " per Sen- 
tiuiQ Saturniiium,” which is neces¬ 
sarily different from that made by 
Cyrenius on the hanishment of Ar- 
chelaiis; niid which, upon more than 
one occasion, I lie authors of the an- 
tient Universal History seem to un¬ 
derstand of a general assessment of 
the whole empire, whicli in its j>ro- 
gress had reached Judea at ihe time 
of the birth of (^Iirist. Without dis¬ 
claiming the advantages or tlie jus¬ 
tice of the )»lea td’ imioranec, we 
are content to understand in 

the sense of prioritv of lime, and to 
translate the words ; I'iiis taxing 
was made before Cyrenius was go¬ 
vernor of Syria.” It is not true, lhat 
this interpretation was “ originally 
propounded” by Scaliger, nor is it 
of impoilancc lhat “ after mature 
deliberation it was renounced and 
rejected” by him. Whilliy, iiT his 
useful notes, recites the paraphrase 
of Thcojihy lact, and, in tlie exposi¬ 
tion of his own language, it is not 
easy to contend w'ith the authority 
of a Greek father; Tovrt^Ti 

vytiA.oiiiVQtTof riyov» jr^oTt^ot rt viyt^cifvi 

Ti )5 Kugniio?. This sense is still 

retained by the eminent biblical 
Iexic<»graphers, Biel under 
Schoettgeii uuder and viytfAo- 

i>tvu, and bv Schleusner. in this sense 
the adverlj is comnionjy used, as is 
also the adjective, John i. liO. o; 

•yiyotti'y ot » ri¥» 

XV. 18. 9r^Tov vfJLup 

And also by Aristophanes, as quoted 
by Schoettgen, on the authority of 
Alberti, The words, therefore, will 
bear this iiiemiing; to account, in 

S ome measure, for the insertion of 
he name of Cyrenius, when the as- 
scssmeiit was not made by him, it 
may be observed, that the first cen¬ 
sus did not concern Judea, either 
solely or principally, and was there¬ 
fore of less account in the estimation 
of a Jew, whose memory was inde- 
UkmembranceK; No. Iff. 


libly impressed with that wdiich was 
made under Cyrenius, and wdiich 
\va:> the pregaant source of the hea¬ 
viest caiiiinilies to the nation. 

Mr. Hensftii contends, that there 
is in the Antiquities of Josephus, 
(lib. xvii. c. 3.) a passage which cor- 
respniuls with this record of fit. 
lailwe. The pab.s;ige is to the fol¬ 
lowing effect; 

‘‘ When the wliolc Jewish nation took nn 
oath to be faillifnl to Ca' ar, aiul the inte- 
icgts of the kiiij;, the Piiarisees, to the 
number of above six ihoiisand, lefuseJ to 
swear. The king having laid a fine upon 
them the wife of Pheroras^paid t!ic money 
for them.” ^ 

The wht)ic arguineut in favour of 
the identity of the iajuig of St- 
Luke, and of this oatk of Josephus, 
may he i)riofly summed up in the 
fulhiu iiig terms: 

“ 1 . In every leading point, the /oath 
mentioned by JoMphus, very stsonjib le- 
seiiiblcsi (he etTfoypx^yi mentioned by bt. 

5?. There is not one single circum¬ 
stance in w’hicli thev can be said to be ab> 
soliitely and irrecuncdeably dissimilar.—ft 
would, tliiTefore, he hy no means impro¬ 
bable to suppose that they might bv the 
same. 

“ 3. TiiP mentioned hy St. 

Luke, and the massacreot Betlilolieni, werfe 
events which followed veiy closely upon 
one another.—-The oatlMuentioiied by Jo¬ 
sephus, and the execution of the Ph.irisees 
Sec, were also events which followed very 
dq^ely upon one another. 

“ 4. The visit of tlie magi intervened 
between the a7roy^aq>v mentioned by St, 
Luke, and the massacre of BeHilehem.— 
The visit of the maei appears also to have 
intervened between the oath meiitioned by 
Josephus and the execution of the Pha-* 
ri&ecs. 

Hence it would seem highly probable 
that the oath mcuitioncd by Josephus, and 
the mentioned by St. Lake, 

were the same.** P. Ib9. 

Now if the memorable 15th of 
March of J.P. 4710, to w^hich fre¬ 
quent reference has been nnde, be 
taken for a fixed pidiit, and .a rea¬ 
sonable portion of time be assigned 
to the several events wliioh occurred 
between that period and the taking 
K k 
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of the oath reeorded by Josephus, it 
will appear, that the oath was taken 

** A little more than two montha before 
the isth of Fehniary, of J. 1\ 4? 10 Now 
the of Fehrnary, J, V. 4710 — to 
months^ 13th vf Apiil, J. F. 47 00. This 
compiTtation, therefore, to tim oAth 

the very same date wtiieh 4>nr pi-eviuiis 
and hi(lepen<lent iiM«ioninsi have run- 
chided to be the mceit prohahfr date ofoiir 
Suvionr's nativity. Therefore the oath am? 
the lieiiii; the same, and Ciirist 

bfin;; horn dnrins; th«> taxun;, that eonelii- 
sion is eonbrmerl. Vet in ihe couijmtation 
not absolately atlverie to tbo.se nho would 
place them eitlier in May or March ; a 
little more or a little less time than we 
have allowed for, mi^dit have been con> 
sinned in the event*' which succeeded eacli 
other, and our computation in4iy not there¬ 
fore tie free trnni all iimcrnracv. Hut of 

• 

tins I led totcrabU secure, that the error, 
as to any importatit purposes to which we 
may winh to apply the date, will he foiiml 
altoifether iinmulerial. ft will still fix the 
iiativitv of Jesns to the early part ol'J. P. 

4700/ P . Ic 6 . 

The next point to be ascertained, 
is the poriotl of our Saviour s bap- 
which the Evangelist ascribes 
to the time when he began to be 
about 30 years of age, and to tlie 
fifteenth year of the reign, or go¬ 
vernment of Tiberius. The recorded 
age of our Lord at the time of his 
baptism has been the principal point 
from which tliA theories of former 
computists have hcen collected. Mr. 
fienson regards it as a subordinate 
matter, which may be regulated by 
other arguments and conclusions. 
The expression of the age U indefi¬ 
nite, and can only denote, that our 
Lord at hU baptism was not more 
than thirty-one, nor less than thirty 
ears of age, i. c. he was baptized 
etween the month of April, J,P. 
473f), and the month of April, J, P, 
474Q. 

I WQuhl, therefore, strongly incline to 
the RMntb of November, J. F. 4739, a« 
the iMMt probiiblc date of our Saviour's 
baptism; beraiuic, in the first place, it 
accurately ruiTe«p<md« with .St. Lnke's de* 
ftignatioii of bin age at the time : brransc, 
tn the Hccond place, it ix favoured l>y an 
ancient awl Hppioved tradifion of the 


Church; and, lastly, because it gives an 
easy solution to a circumstance which all 
the Evangelists have noticed in their ac¬ 
counts of the forty days temptation-in the 
wiUlnerness.’' P. 168. 

The more important zera of the 
fifteenth year of the reign, or go- 
veniineiit of Tilwius, according to 
the arguments of Pugi and Lardiier, 
approved and digested by Mr. Bcn- 
s<ui, must be reckoned not from the 
death of Augustus, but from the ail- 
inission of Tiberius to a participa¬ 
tion of the imperial power in tlie 
army and in the provinces. This 
association is matter of positive tes¬ 
timony ; and, on ihe, Hulhority <»f 
Suetonius, whose text is rightly ex¬ 
plained and reconciled with the as- 
seitions of Palrocnlus, this joint 
reign is said to commence from 
the end of the year J. P. 4724. 
This computation, which, whether 
it be considered with reference 
to profane or to sacred ehrono- 
logY, is liighly interesting, is pow¬ 
erfully vindicated from various ex¬ 
ceptions, some of which bad been 
and others had not been, refuted by 
the predecessors of Mr. Benson. 
It is also confirmed by certain 
proof, that in the language of the 
New Testament the word nyifiovut 
denotes not principal, but subordi¬ 
nate and delegated power, and that 
it was thus understood by the pri¬ 
mitive Fathers. 

•• Thn^ it appears, that if we fix the 
commenceniont of tin* Baptwt's mini^tiy 
about itx monflis he/ore the Imptlsiii of 
Jesus in Noveinhrr, J. P. 4739, we place 
it as early, aod if we place it one month 
before the baptism of Jesus, tn Novenifier, 
J. P. 47:>9, we place it as late a.s the cii- 
ciimstances which are rerorded in tlieNew 
Testament will permit. Nov. J. P. 4759— 
6montlui=:May, J. P. 4739, whichisthere¬ 
fore the earliest, and Nov. J.P. 4739 — 
one moiilh=::Oct. J. P. 4739, which Is 
tlierefore the latest period at which Ihe 
word of God came to John, and rories- 
pontls exactly to the J5th year of the pro- 
coiisnlar government of Tiberius, which 
comprehends at least the xroater part of 
J. P. 4739 , being to be dated, os we luive 
before shewn, from Uie latter end of J. P. 
47'V4, to w'hioli, if we add 13 years, wf 
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sliall arrWe at the hitter chd of J. P. 47^ 
at the HdbI limit.” 

From all that has been said, it 
follows, that sup[>osing St. Liil^ to 
have computed the years of Tiberius 
from the date of his association to 
the empire, the propriety and period 
ot which coiDputatiou we have lu- 
lx»ured by various coiisideralioiu (o 
establish— 

** The word of God which came, as we 
suppose, to John the son of Xechariah, lu 
J. P. 47511, came to him iu the fifreuitli 
year of (iie goverDoieiit of Tiht^nns Cae¬ 
sar. Ill other words, oiir ralciilHtion nio^t 
accurately agrees with the st€itemeiit of the 
Evangelist, a^ far as the ciiciiiiistaiice is 
coocerned,” P. ayo. 

• But it is objected, that Pontius 
Pilate did not enter upon liis go¬ 
vernment before January, J. P. 
4740, and therefore could not have 
been governor of Judea in J. P. 4730, 
or ill the tifteenth of Tiberius, ac¬ 
cording to this computation. Mr. 
Benson satisfactorily refutes this ob¬ 
jection, and the suui of his rcfiauni- 
iitg is: 

“ The first passovrr after tMate's re¬ 
moval must have been tlu* first paA'^uver 
the death of'I'lliriiii'', tiMt ih the 
IMHsover J. P. 47 *9 , for Tit>ei lus «lird mi 
the loth of March, J. J*. U.yo. Now Pi¬ 
late was removed after being govenioi of 
Judea for ten years, J. P. 4749— 10= 
J. P. 4759. Consequently Pilate was ap¬ 
pointed governor ot Judea before the pass- 
over J.P. 4739, and was tiierefore tin- 
doiibtediy the governor of Judea, as St. 
l«uke observes, when the word of God 
came unto John, in the spring of that year.” 
P. 2*y. 

So much of the chronology of the 
New Testament, as relates to the 
•«era oi'the baptism of our Lord, is 
thus settled, and made to rest upon 
a foundation, which leaves no just 
ground of exception to the sceptic 
to deny the general truth of the 
sacred history, or to the heretic to 
dispute the authenticity of particular 
passages. The probable duration of 
our Saviours ministry, after some 
ju8tol>^c>'vations on the precision of 
St. John, aa a chronologist, is in* 
ferred fxQm more direct proof, that 


it comprehended not four passov^ers 
as some, nor five passovers as otfiers, 
have imagined; and yet more than 
two, which /lumber is assumed in 
the hypothesis of a third party; in 
other words, Ui.it it occupied more 
than two, and less than three years. 

** I tiavr now iiuide all the observations 
which seem to me llece«^a^y npoii tills sub¬ 
ject, and the coaelttiiiun I would draw is 
tills—that tiiere is very little reason to 
suppose tliat the rc'a*«t iii St. John, chap. 
V. 1 is to be considered as a pa^sovei^ 
no snthciciit argument or authoiify for re¬ 
jecting the passover mentioned hy him in 
ehdp. VI. 4.—.md no iiitiinStion or founda¬ 
tion whatever in his Gospel to induce its 
to imagine tint lie omitted to record any 
of the passovets w^liich occiiifeJ in onr Sa- 
viour\ iiiiiiistry. It tlierefurc foliowK, tiiat 
as has enumerated, as liis (tospel now 
stands, only three pnssoveis, t\w most ftn;* 
hnbie opinion is, that which assigns to our 
Saviour’s niuiistty a duration of two yeais 
and a half." 1*. ?yi. 

According to tliis computation, 
onr Saviour Mas crucified at the 
JMSSO\CT, J. r. 4742. 

Thi.A ron(*ln^^l)n has the peculiar ad« 
vantage of corre^itonding with the most aii-r 
tienl iii: 1 umtorm li‘<t<t|tioii, wtin'li <’vi<ts 
upon the 'subject jii tiic c'huicli. tor it 
fives the death of oni Loid to tlie cmi.siil- 
ship of ttie (feuiim at Kome, and tl;<‘ tif- 
t<*enth year of the sole empire of Titiev 
rjus, W'iiicli is tiie da<g ussignC'd to this 
event by every one of the fathers of the 
tirst tliree eentiineH, mIio have made any 
mention at all of the penud at which |t oc» 
cuFrod.** P. siU. 

The only remaining diihculty 
arises from these ctrcuiustaiices: our 
Lord was crucitied on a Friday; he 
was also cnicitied uu the tifteenth 
day of the JcwisJi mouth Nisan : di<l 
that day fall upon a Friday in the 
year 4742? The question is ex¬ 
tremely intricate ami perplexed, by 
our ignorance of the exact methods 
of the Jewish coniputatiou. There 
are, however, various arguments and 
facts, to shew tliat such coincidence 
is in no wise impossible or impro¬ 
bable : 

All, I trust, will acknowledge the in- 
tricary aud obscurity ol the subjest, sad 

Kk2 
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jM’rcei\e that no decisive objection c.m be 
rosed againbt ant/ year, merely frein the 
(ircumftance of our Saviour being known 
to luive befrn criicitied on a Fiiday* Whe¬ 
ther he was crut^iiicd m J. P, 4742, or 
J. P. 4T46, can neither be iHiimed or de¬ 
nied meieiy bv out calenlarions of the 
Pa>ch I full moon, i)ecjiise we knoM not, 
with siifficioht a<‘cuiacy, the Jewish me¬ 
thod of deternuning liic passover, hut 
mvist ho settled by utlier contideratious, 
hy a ooinpaiison of the testnnonies of 
ai cient writers wiih the duration of our 
.Savioin's tniuistiy, and Ins uge at the time 
of his baj»tisai,‘* P. 

The conclusion is: 

** T have now hron^lit these observations 
to a dose, and endoavonu'd to prove tint 
our bies^ed S.oiour born into tite 
woild in the .‘‘piing of J P. 4709, bap¬ 
tized in the niontli of Novemhet, 

47:‘'.9, .in<l cniciriod at the pashover, J. P, 
471'J, hIU'I a inini^tiy of aiiout two yeais 
and a Ii.ilf To be positive in a matter of 
SI c!i extreme difficulty, would ill become 
an> nirin; 1 shall tlicrefore only remark, that 
if I have foieoitcn, or midcivalued, any 
objection, It is iHcaiiso I was ii;noiant 
c.thor of its existence or importance. I 
L v« wdlhliy misiepieseitted notinng, hut 
emicavonred to lay before the leader every 
urgunKiit coiinpctf'd with my subject in 
the very ligijt m which it appealed to my 
own mind." 

The length to which this article 
lias hcen extoiuied, and the copious 
extracts by which it has been ilhis- 
tiated, sutficicntly express our opi¬ 
nion of ifie matter and manner of 
this impiiry, and sujiersede tlie iic- 
cesbity of the more formal recom¬ 
mendation which It deserves. It is 
not^easy to analy^.e a wurk abound¬ 
ing in facts, and in coinprcsscil lea- 
sonins npoti those facts, and >Ye 
shall rej<»ice, if the impi'rfection and 
inadequacy of our attuuptsliall lead 
the render to corisnit the original, 
which will gratify tlie general scho¬ 
lar, at the snine time thiit it ooiitirins 
the faith of the Christian inquirer. 


At a lime when the strenuous exer¬ 
tions of uiibeiiovers are encouraged 
by the numberless divisions of Qiris- 
tiaiis, upon questions of minor im- 
portvtuce, it is consolatory to exa¬ 
mine the labours of Mr. Benson, 
and to commend the judicious pa¬ 
tronage by which his labours have 
been distinguished. It is satisfac¬ 
tory to know that there arc still 
men both able and willing to inves¬ 
tigate tlic most intricate questions 
of tlieology, and that there is no 
weak part in our religion which 
may not be defended, no objection 
of the adtersary, winch may not bo 
repillcd. It has been proved, al- 
mo>t to (lemonstiatioii, that the 
chronology of the Gospels is not 
only not irieconcileuble, but pecu- 
cnliiirlv consistent with itself, and 
with other histories, and that tlie 
l-Lvangelists have shewn a precision 
and a copiousness in reference to 
matters of chronological detail, 
which, however difiicult it may now 
be to comprehend aipl explain, in- 
ilirectly jirovcthe truth of the record 
wliieli they are sujqiosed to impugn. 
An impost<»r would not have regis¬ 
tered the numerous signs and marks 
of the limes to which he alludes, 
which St. Luke has registered, and, 
thioiigU the accuracy of Mr. Ben¬ 
son’s investigation, hardly an excep¬ 
tion lies to any of those signs, and 
ail appear in complete harmony 
with each other. 

it is no small merit, that the va¬ 
ried researclvand erudition of Mr. 
Ih'n^on are exhibited in a graceful 
and perspicuous style, wliicii it re- 
quiies no attention to comprehend. 
—'fhere is another recommendation 
<*f this volume, which, among its 
higher merits, we are almost 
aithamed to mention; but it is of 
too ran* occuirence to be umitled; 
it is very cheap. 
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Hocieiy Jor Promoting Christian 
• Knowledge, 

The number of books and ^racts 
that have been issued in the last 
three months, by the Special Com¬ 
mittee for counteracting^ blasphe¬ 
mous ajul infidel Publications, ex¬ 
ceeds four luindreil thousand. One 
ad<lifi<)nal new tract, A Letter from 
a Maiiuhu turer to his Son upon Ra¬ 
dical Refoi'in, has been |)ubliRhed 
in the last montli ; and several of 
the works alrcad} on the Society’s 
Catalogue, are reprinling in a cheap 
form Ibr sale at a low price to tiie 
)>ijblic. 

t)sl<'rv:ild’s Abridgment of the His- 

tc»r\ of the Uiblc, 

• » 

The Coltager's Friend ; or, a Word 
in Season to him who la so fortu¬ 
nate as to possess a Bible or New 
Testament., and a Book of Com- 
in<»n Praver : in two Parts, 

The Christian’s Daily Devotion; 
with Directions liow to waljt with 
(iod all tile day lonj^: bein^ a 
continuation of the Pastoral Letter 
troni a INlinister to hi** Parishioners, 
Patsons's Sermon preached at the 
Funeral of tlie Fli<ilit Hon. John, 
Earl (d Rociiester, who died July 
‘i(J, HUM), 

are already prepared, and several 
otliers aic iti the pri bs. 

The attention of the Committee 
has been particularly called to the 
edorls ol ill*' irreligious ill the Dio¬ 
cese ot Chester, and grants of tracts 
lia\e been voted to several parishes. 

Chrgy Orphan Corporation, 

At n Special (Jeneral Meeting of 
this Incorporated Society, for cloth- 


REGISTER. 

ing, maintaiaing, and educating Poor 
Orphan Children of Clergymen of the 
Established Church of England, hoi- 
dell at Frccmasons'-hall, on Tues¬ 
day, the 7th of Marcli, the Right 
Rev. tlic President laid before the 
Meeting, a letter from Sir Benjamin 
Bloomheld, stating that he liad been 
honoured with the coinnianils of the 
King to signify that his Majesty hari 
been graciously pleased to become 
the Patron of their Society, also to 
express a deep interest in its prospe¬ 
rity, and to mark liis.approbation of 
its designs by a donation of 100 gui¬ 
neas. 

The following Resolutions were 
thereupon unanimously agreed to : 

Resolved, That his Majesty’s most 
gracious conmiunicatiou to the Right 
Rev. the President, contained in Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield’s letter, be en¬ 
tered on the records of this Institu-^ 
tion. 

Resolved, That an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, express¬ 
ing the dutiful thanks of this Society 
to his Majesty for his condescension 
ill extending his royal patronage, 
protection, and bounty, to this In¬ 
corporated Society. 

Resolved, That a Committee, con¬ 
sisting of Uie lligbt Rev. the Presi¬ 
dent, the Lord Bisliop of Exeter, 
the Vice-President, and Treaumrers, 
Jje appointed to draw up the said 
address. 

Resolved, That the Right Rev. the 
President of this Society be request¬ 
ed to obtain bis Majesty’s permis¬ 
sion to present the above address. 

There will be au election in the 
month of Mav, when six children 
will be admitted. 
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ECCLLSIASriCAL PREFERMENTS. 

Tbe rev. William Clacton, B.A. to the 
rectory of RyUirg Magna and Parva, 
Norfolk; pati-on, Samuel Cooper, Esq. of 
Korwicii. 

Rev. Richard Eaton, B.A. to the rectory 
of EUttig, Norfolk; patron, rev. R. Browne, 
ofElsing. 


Re?. Dr. Sandiford, to the sinecure rec- 
toi*y of Ashbury, Berks, vacant by ttie death 
of the rev. Cliarles Mordaunt, M.A, 

Rev. Charles David Brerctoii, Clerk, 
M.A. to the rectory of Little Massingham, 
Norfolk; patron, Joiieph Wilson, Esq, of 
Higlibiiry Hill, Middlesex. 

William Hooker, Esq. of Haleswoith, 
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•Suffolk, appointed repm professor of bo¬ 
tany in,Glasgow university. 

Kcv. K. B. Beague, M A. fellow of 
Enitnaniiel cnltegc, Cambridge, to the va¬ 
luable vicarage of King’s Broin^ton, vacant 
by Hie death of the rev. T. Todd; patrons, 
master and fellows of that society. 

Rev. T. F. K. Bowes, M.A, totlie rertory 
of Barton in the Clay, Bedfoidshire, in the 
room of the late rev. Mr. Hawkins; patron, 
the king. 

Rev. G. Mettam, to the vicarage of 
Anicsbv, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. T H. Ashhiirst, Clerk, LL.I). to 
the lecloiy of Yaverland, in the Isle of 
Might; patron, John Atkins Wiiglit, £sq. 
of ('rowsl»^y Park, Oxfordshire* 

Rev. John Keale',]).!). to be prebendary 
of St. George’s eliHpel, Windsor, void by 
the death ol Dr, W. Cookson. 

Rev. H, B. TrUtain, B*A. student of 
Christ chill eh, Oxford, to the vicarage of 
Branihani, Yoikshire; pations, tne dean 
and chapter of Christ cIhiitIi. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, Feb. ly.—On Saturday last the 
following degrees w'ere ronfeired. 

Master of Ari-s. —Rev. Frederick 
Oiarles Spencer, Christ church. 

Bachki.o|is of Arts— Rev. Henry 
Palmer, Worcester college; Christopher 
Sidney Smith, Corpus Christi college; John 
Leigh, Brasennose college ; Bernard John 
Ward, Trinity college; Jamea Espiiiasse, 
Balliol college. 

Thursday last, the rev. Robert Mason, of 
Queen’s eoiU'ge, was admitted bachelor in 
ilivinity. 

I’Vb. 153.—The nomination of the rev. 
G. Porter, M.A, feKow of Queen’s col¬ 
lege, and of the rev. G V. Short, M.A. 
fcUident of ChrM clnrch, to be public ex¬ 
aminer, was H|>proved in convocation* i 

Feb. 26.—Satin day last the hon. and rev. 
Edwuid Rice, M.A. late fellow of All Souls' 
college, and prebendaiy of Woicester ca- 
Hicdral, was admiticil bachelor and doctor 
ot divinity, grand compounder; and Philip 
Wilson, of Trinity college, was admitted 
bachelor of arts. 

On Wednesday the nomination of the 
rev. George Porter, M.A. fellow of Queen's 
college; and nf Hie rev.'t'hOinas Vowicr 
Short, M.A. btinlent of Christchurch, to 
be public examiners, was approved in con¬ 
vocation. 

March 11.—On Wednesday the 1st, the 
bon. Morton Eden, and the rev. Charles 
Webber, B.A. were admitted Masters of 
Alta: and C. G. V. Vernon, studeot of 
Christ cUnrcIi, was admitted B.A. 

S On Monday last the rev. Philip Ward, 
of Trinity college, and George Trevelyan, 
were admitted Masters of Arts: aod Jolin 


Clement Wallingtoiv, of St. Joho’i college, 
was admitted B.A. 

On Tuesday last, Richard Bethel, R.A. 
scholar of Wadham college, was unani¬ 
mously elected vinerian scholar in caooo 
I r* 

Jaw. 

March in,—-On Thursday last the fol¬ 
lowing ilegrees were conferred: 

Bacheuirs in Divinitt.-^Rct. Row^ 
laud Grove CiirtoU, fellow of Corpus 
Ctiristi college; rev. Edward Whitehead, 
follow of Corpus Christi colloge. 

Master uf Arts.—Rov. James Evan 
Philips, of Queen’s college; Stephen 
Cicyke, scholar of Corpus Chiisti college; 
John Blake Kerby, of Magdalen hall; rev. 
Samuel Holliushed Burrows, of Pembroke 
college. 

Bachelors op Arts. —William Armi- 
stead, of Brasennost college; Ounconibe 
Steel PerkiiiA, of Trinity college. 

The late Dr. Sniitirs auniml prizes of 
?.>/. each, to the two best pioticients to 
mathematics and natural philosophy among 
the commencing Bachelors of Arts, are tbit 
year adjudged to Mr. Henry Coddington, 
and Mr. Charles Smith Bird, of Trinity 
college, the tirst and third wranglers. 

Feb. 2.^.—The hoii. Berkeley Urtaviiis 
Noe], of Trinity college, and the lion. F. 
E. H. Cjirzon, of Magdalene college, were 
onWednesday last admitted Honorary Mas¬ 
ters of Arts —Rev, J.G. Brett, of Jesus col- 
lege, was on the same tlnv admitted Baclie- 
lor in Civil Law ; ttiul Air. K. Koupell, of 
Trinity college, Bachrlui of Artn. 

Craven Scholarships — Mr. Alfied 
Olivant, of Trinity college, was on Wednes¬ 
day last unanimously elected a scliolur on 
lord Craven’s foundation.—The uiidermeti- 
tioned gentlemen, named in alplmbetical 
order, have disringtiished thenibelves in the 
examination :— Vrnold, Trinity; Barnes, 
Trinity; Coleridge, King's; Long, Tiiiiity ; 
Macaulay,Trinity; Malden, Trinity; Mal¬ 
kin, Trinity; Marriott, Trinity , Okes, 
King's; Talbot, Trimly.—Tiiere will be 
an election of two scliolarb upon Dr. Bell’s 
foundation, on Friday the 17 th of next 
month. Richard Waterhehl, lv<q. B. A. 
of Emniaiiiiel college, was on the I Jth inst. 
elected a fellow of that society. 

Cambridok, March 8d.—A/rm/RTt* 
prizrr.—-The subjects for the prts»*nt year 
are, for the senior bachelois, Quantmii 
moinenti, ad stiidium ret tlicologicic ptn- 
niovendutn, baheat Jiteranini linnraniorum 
cultus.” For middle bachelors, ** In Geur- 
giumtertium, oratio fimebns.’*—W,Black- 
atone Rennell, Estp fellow of King's col¬ 
lege, was last week admitted Bachelor of 
Arts. 

His M^j^ty lias been pleased by his 
royal grant to the master, fellows, aod 
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sctiolm of St. John's college, in this luii- 
versity, to remove the restrictions in their 
statutes which prevented the election of 
more* than two fellows, from the same 
county, into the Foundress' fellowships, 
lliese fellowships are now open to ^1 can¬ 
didates burn in any part of England and 
Wales. 

Maich 10.—Sir Willinn Browne's me¬ 
dals. The subjects for the present year 
are, for the (rreek Ode, Mfrjfjtoj-wff For 
t!ie Latin Ode, ** Ad Georgiiitn Ouartiini 
Angustissirniim Pnnripern Sceptra Hateiiia 
accipientein." For the Greek Epigram 
imeriptio in Venam Aqua: ex iinis visreii- 
bus Terrse arte ednctani. For the Latin 
Rpigram, ** Impraiisi di^quirite." 

W. Blarkstone Rennell, Esq. B.A. is 
elected to one of the travelling fellowships 
foimded by the late William Worts, Esq. 

March 17.—The chancellor’s inedsllists 
for the p^e^CDt year, (Me.ssrs. Waddiugton 
* and Platt, of Trinity college) have been 
decided by the examiners to be equal. 

Kev. William Jones, fellow of St. John's 
college, bas presented to the Fitzwilham 
nniscnm, a beantifnl set of casts, taken 
from a collection of antique medals which 
lie brought with him from Greece. 
Deaths in and near London. 

The rev. Matt. Haynes, of Westminster. 

At Haberdashers school, Bunhill-eow, in 
his 79th year, the rev. William Lens, the 
master of that foundation ; chaplain to the 
City of London L}'ing in Hospital, and to 
the worshipful Company of Apothecaiics. 

In Lower Brook-street, rev. JohnToke, 
vicar of Heaksboume, and rector of Har- 
bledown, Kent 

At Kentish Town, rev. William Lucas, 
late of Doctors' Commons, aged 76* 

Bbrksiiire. —Died, at Windsor, in his 
29th year, the rev. T. S. Smidi, M.A. and 
fellow of Madalcn college, Oxford. 

At Windsor Castle, the rev. Dr, Cook- 
son, aged OSf canon of Windsor, and rector 
of Binfield and West IllMcy, Berks. 

Died, the rev. John Davies, rector of 
Long worth, formerly fellow of Jesus col¬ 
lege, and youngest son of the late Evan 
Davies, esq. of Pennylan. 

Essex. —Died,the re v.Henry Wells, A.M. 

Lancashire. —The Cyinrigddion So¬ 
ciety in Liverpool, held its last anniversary 
at the Castle inn, J. Butler Clough, presi¬ 
dent. The poets present became inspired 
into a voluntary combat: such a display of 
genius, wit, sound sense, and readiness of 
the Arven," peculiarly national, would be 
scarcely credible to English readers. The 
rev. T. Jones, their honorary cliairman, 
being elected tlicir bard, he recited a few 
extempore verses. The rev. John Rich- 
frds, pf Anglesea, was proposed an hono¬ 


rary memberand critic to the society,when 
an address from the reverend gentleman 
was read. The old officers pronounced an 
eulogy upon the members for Uic astooinh- 
ing progress tiicy had made in their verna¬ 
cular tongue ^nd the latter, on succeeding, 
animadverted on the happy omen of the 
eifahlisliment of the Cambnaii Society* 
Seine good penillions were sang liy way of 
arcompuniment to the harp, and the gteat> 
cst harmony prevailed. 

Died, the rev. Henry Crookenden, mi¬ 
nister of St. Clement’s church. 

At Parbold Hall, near Wigan, tlie rev, 
John W.nhwurth, aged od, leaving a widow 
and ten children. 

LhicE'^Tt-RsHiRE.—Died, at Leicester, 
the rev. William Halmigtoii. 

At Ashby dc la Zuu*cli, the rev. J. 
Dredge. 

LiNcnLNimuK.—Died, the rev. Samuel 
P. Harper, rector of Cayllirope. 

Died, the rev. W. Bates, rector of Sway- 
field and Creeton, aged 90. 

Norfolk. —The whole of the eastern 
wall and window of New Bnckeiihani 
church fell with a tremendous crash, (Jiiring 
the. late storm of v^iiid and snow. 

Died, at Slirophani Hall, in his ?jili 
year, the rev. James Tburlow Tompson. 

Died, aged 6J, the rev. Cliarles Moi- 
daunt, rector of Little Massiogiiain, and 
uncle to sir C. Mordaunt, Dart. M.P. 

Northamptonshire —An institution 
for the purpose of clothing the poor in the 
adjoining parishes of Cieaton and Spratton, 
was established by the exntioiis of the rev. 
Thomas Jones, in January, >U17, and is 
still can led on with increasing success. 
Every Monday, the poor meet their secre¬ 
taries at the vehtrv-fooms to pay their 
weekly subscriptions. At tlic end of the 
year, the money so collected is laid out in 
various articles of clothing, &c. 

Oxfordshire, —Died, the rev. William 
Couture, rector of Clieckeiidon io tins 
county, and formerly fellow of University 
college. 

.Shropshire.—D ied, at Ludlow, in bis 
74tli year, the rev. Samuel Soeade, many 
years rector of Bedbton. 

At Addericy, the rev. William Judgson, 
rector, and one of his majesty's justices of 
the peace. 

Somersetshire. —On the lith of Fe¬ 
bruary, tlie church ofSt. Mary at Bathwick, 
was consecrated by the lord bishop of 
Gloucester, at the request of the venerable 
bisliop of the diocese, who could not per¬ 
sonally attend, in consequence of indis- 
povitiun. It is a spacious and elegant spe¬ 
cimen of modern Gothic architecture. 

Died, at Bath, the rev. John Amyatt 
Chandy of Charlynchj he was buried in 
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t)i« A^bey Church, at the e&nsua) hour at 

c)e«eB at night. 

at hi< honfte at '^th, aged $6, the 
rev. Thomas Haweis, LL.D. M.t). rector 
of All Saints, Northampton, ||hdplain anti 
principal trustee to the late countess of 
Huntingdon, founder ut' the Loudon Mis- 
Nonary Society, See. 

l>ied, at Bath, llic lev. John F^tticary, 
late of Blackheath. 

Suffolk. —Died, at Woodbridge, in bis 
70th year, the rev. Robert Reynold**, late 
rect. of Boiilgc and Dehacli, in this rotinty. 

SuRRfcY.—Tilt consecration of the New 
Church at Egbaui was pci formed by tlie 
lord bishop of Oxford, attended by his 
chaplain and other oiltcoi's. His lordship 
was accompanied the church by the ioi'd 
vi.Hcouut Bnlkeley, Haivey Bathurst, Edg- 
ell Wyatt Edgell, e8r|. and otlier persons 
of distinciion, where he was received by 
the rev. J. W. Gostling, vicar of the paris!^, 
the churchwardens aud trustees, and the 
pnncipal inhabitants, bearing white staves. 

Died, at Malden, the lev. R. Ruding, 
B.U. vicar of that place, and F.S.A. and 
M.A.S. 
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WoRr£S‘tERrHiHG. —Died, at Hanbiiry, 
aged 74, the rev, William Biirslem, rector 
of that parish. 

Died at Hallow, the rev. Charles l^wis 
Shipley, M.A. vicar ofOriinley 

YoRt.sniRE, —The present chiirehrs at 
Sliefiield being incapable of containing luilf 
the members of the established church iii 
this popolous town^ his Majesty's commis- 
sioneis have dcteuniiied to grant such a 
Slim as may be .sidficeiit to defray the cx> 
pence of electing three new ones there, 
each capable of containing at least s!0()0 
persons. 

Died, at York, the rev. George Clerc, 
one of Uie jubtices of peace for the north 
riding. 

At Wadsworth,near Doncaster, the re\. 
Henry Dickson, vicar of M^ldswortll aud 
rector of .Addington, Gloucebtershire. 

WAI.ES. 

Died, at Lampeter, aged 67, the rev. 
E. Williams, M.A.: he wa^ an excellent 
poet and divine, and is deservedly re¬ 
gretted. 

At llendre Rhys Guthin, aged 75, the 
rev. D. Puce. 
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Prayer for the Kiog, tlie Duty and In¬ 
terest of the People. A Sermon,delivered 
(in substance) at Trinity Church, in Cam¬ 
bridge, January 20, IHff). By the Rev, 
C. Simeon, Fellow of King's College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Arguments and Exhortation®, for the 
very important Duty of a holy Observance 
of the Sablmth Day. A .Sormon, preached 
at the (Unircb of the united Parishes of St. 
Matthew, Friday Stiect, and St. I*eter, 
Oieap, in the City of London. By George 


Averv Hatch, M. A. Rector of the said 
Panshel, Hvo. Is. 

Tlwiigiits on Residing in Villages, W’itli 
Respect to tlie Observation of religious 
Duties and Obligations ; and an Appendix, 
containing Sciiptural Proofs of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. By John Brew.s- 
ter, M A. Rector of Eggleschfte, in the 
County of Duihani. 8vo. is. 6d. 

The Christian Honse built by Trnth on 
a Rock; or, an Antidote to Infidelity 
with Engravings, is. 


LITERAHY INTELLIGENCE. 


A ntVh Part of Bisliop Murbli'b Divinity 

Lectcii'es. 

A Refutation of the Objertions to Mr# 
J. BelMmy'a New Traiisktiion of the 
Bible. 

A sreond Volume of Seraious, by Mr« J. 
Bradley of High Wycombe. 


A Memoir of lus late Majesty and the 
Duke of Kciir, by Mr, T. Williams. 

Royal Virtue, or a Tour to Kensington, 
Windsor, and Clareuiniit. 

A 'rreatise on InfUinmation of the mu* 
cons Menibiane of the Lungs, by Dr. 
Charles Ha.«tings. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IV. X. y., -Stvi, and P. £. T, S. have been received, and are under 
Conaidcriitioo. 

C. P. awd C. P, W, sbaH be inserted. 

The conduct condemned by A Freehoider^ is evidently most improper; 
but is'be aware pf the ativantage which would be taken of his letter ? 

We are decidedly of opinion, that the Institutions alluded, to hy A 
are unnecessary and mischievous. 

Lm§€i»irienxis, is requested to furnish us with a direction, as we wish 
to addreu a few lines to him. 
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ON THE MOxMILIES. 

In an early sfa^r of this work tliem^ 
WHS e\|»resaed an iiU<Hiti(>n o(' 
ciig; some remarks upon the real na- 
,tare and toncleney oi’ the doctrines 
which are oonlained tii (lie hook o4’ 
Homilies. The increasiiijr notice 

o 

which they appear to attract renders 
it ex<'ee(lingiy desirable to redeem 
the ])Jcdije, 

In some respects these Iloiiiilics 
have expcrieiwcd a singular fate. 
Since U*e days of Queen Elizabeth 
every snbscriher to the thirty-niue 
articles has a-vsented to the truth of 
the declaration, tlrntbotli the former 
and the hitter lK>oks “ contain a j;'odly 
and whoiesoiiie doctrine, and neces¬ 
sary for tlicse times,” and that 

therefore they are to he rea<l in 
Churclies hy the Ministers dihirently 
and liistinctly, tliat tliey inav he mt- 
<lcrstandcd of tiie people. " The 
tirst of tlu^e pro|>ositioiis does not 
appear to have heeii controlerled 
by any of tlie iMintsters of our 
ChurcJi; in eaidy fimeb little is to be 
found respecting the contents of Uie 
lioiiiilies, either in the way of ap¬ 
probation or disapprobation ; but 
the use of them in the nianner 
pointed out in the article, uas se¬ 
verely reprehended"; those who ad¬ 
hered to the practice were exposed, 
for a long season, to all die severity 
of puritanical wit; its grcut patrons 
iiod protectors were called Anni- 
iiians. Papists, aurl Pelagians, and 
it was denouHced by tlie zealous re¬ 
formers as miedifying and unchris¬ 
tian. 

Rkmembranceii, No, J7. 


Those who boast of having inhe¬ 
rited many of the puritanical tenets, 
are entitled to considerable credit 
for their behaviour with regard to 
these Hoiuihes. InsteiKl of persist¬ 
ing in the il!-advise<l imiignation of 
their pivdeccssors, they never men¬ 
tion tlie volume but iu terms of 
praise; tliey apjM>al U» it as a correct 
staU^ment of Christian faith ahd 
duty, and they are delighted at any 
opportmiily of urging the majority 
of the Clergy with an authority that 
cannot be rejected with propriety, 
nor as it is insinuated, be consist¬ 
ently acknowledged. 

I'liese charges have been re|>eat- 
edly met by a positive contradic¬ 
tion, It is not requisite to admit the 
correctness and propriety of every 
particular expi*e5sion contained in 
the volume; but fet the scope of 
any portion of it, more especially 
of that which relates to the Calvi- 
iiistic controversy, be fully and fairly 
stated, and it will be found iu exact 
coincidence with the orthodox prin¬ 
ciples of the Church. The Clergy 
will readily acknowdedgo it as a 
godly and wdiolesonie doctrine 
and if the semi-Calvinist is equaUy 
prepared to abide by it, a hirge 
juoporlion of the disputes whuh 
now agitate the Establislied Church 
arc ueediess, vain, and verbal. Se¬ 
veral benefits may be expected \o 
result from tliis joint admiration of 
the Homilies. The vohiiiic will fur¬ 
nish a considerable addition to the 
common or neutral lerritorv, on 
which both parties can meet ami¬ 
cably, and discuss treaties of peace ; 
LI 
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and at the same time it holds out 
fresh inducements to union, and 
diminishes the probability of furlher 
separation or secossioiiy Tlie reader 
Avho entertains this >ir\v of the sub¬ 
ject, will not be (li^pleased to see a 
brief analysis of the Homilies on the 
Misery of all Mankind, on (he Sal¬ 
vation ot ail Mankind, on (he I'rne 
and Lively Faitli, and on Good 
Works; wiien this task shall have 
been accomplished, it \^ill piolmbly 
be followed up witii some I'emaiks 
upon various perversious of the im¬ 
portant and ^juiidainchial doi irines 
which are iinohed ni these dis¬ 
courses. 

The second Homily is entitled, a 

Scntion on tiie Mibciv of Man, 
and of his Condemnation to Death 
everlasting by his own Sin.’’ It sets 
out with stating that The Holy 
Ghost in writing the Holv Scripture 
is in nothing more diligent than to 
pull down man's vain glory 'and 
pride, which ot all \ices is most 
universally grafted in all mankind, 
even from the first infection of our 
first father Adam.” And it pro¬ 
ceeds to enumerate the man> lessons 
of humiltty wliicli w'e find in the 
Bible. God declared unto Adam 
that he was but dust, Abraham ac¬ 
knowledged the piopriety of the 
title; many hiily men and women 
cast dust and ashes cm thrir heads ; 
Isaiah was instructed to cry lliut 
all desh is grass, and the glory therc- 
ot is but as Iht^ flower of the field. 
Job repeatedly testifies the miseu 
able and sinful state of man. Noah’s 
dood was brought down by God's 
indignation against sin ; and ihe pro¬ 
phet Jeremy calls all men in the 
world, earth, saying, O thou earth, 
earlli, earth, hear the word of the 
Loixl. St. Paul declares in a w ell 
known passage that there is none 
that dgeth good, no not one. Aud 
w anbi^er place he writeth thus, 
O^liath wrapped aP nations in un¬ 
belief, that he might have mercy on 
all. The Scripture shutteth up all 
tinder sin, that the promise by the 
faith of Jesus Christ sJiould be given 


unto them that believe. St, Paul, 
in many places, painteth us out in 
6nr colours, calling us the children 
of the wrath of God when we arc 
luni!.; SHsing also tliat we ennnot 
think a good tliob-ghl of ourselves, 
much less can we say well or do 
well of ourselves.” Job feared all 
his works, the Baptist granted that 
he had need to be washed of Christ, 
St. Paul openly eonfesscth what he 
was of himself, ever giving all praise 
to his Master and Saviour. St.John 
combunns every one w ho says he has 
no hill ; and David is ashamed of 
his sin but not to confess his sin. 
All these declarations are wouiitl 
up and completed by that of Jesu^ 
Cijiiht; who says that there is iioiir 
good but (fod ; and that we can do 
nothing that is good without him, 
nor can any man come to the Patlier 
but by him. lie commands the best 
of us to say that we arc unprofitable 
servants ; “ Ho preferreth the peni¬ 
tent publican before the proud, lioly, 
and, glorious Pharisee. He calieth 
himself a physician, but not to theNi 
that be whole, but to them that bo 
sick ; and have need of his salve for 
their sore. He teaoheUi us iu our 
prayers to acknowledge ourselve.'V 
sinners, ami to ask righteousness 
and deliverance from all evils at our 
heavenlv rathcr’s hands. He de- 

V 

cla»*e(h that the sin^ of our own 
hearts do defile our owni.'‘/elves. He 
teuchelh that an evil word or thought 
deserve condemnation, afhrming that 
we shall gr*re acxount for every 
idle word. He saith that be camo 
not to save but the sheep that were 
utterly lost and cast away. There¬ 
fore few of the proud, just, learned, 
wise, perfect, and holy Pharisees 
were saved by him ; because they 
justified themselves by their counter¬ 
feit holiness before men.” 

The inference from all this, 
drawn in the second pari of the Ho- 
mtiv, is that we are crab trees tlmt 
can bring forth no apples. Of our¬ 
selves we can but bring forth weeds, 
nettles, brambles, briers, xocble, 
ami darnel. Our friiifs arc decfareil 

I 
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in the hfth chapter of Galatians* 
We have nothing thal is good but of 
God, and therefore the virtues of 
faith^ charity, Iiope, <S:c. are culled 
in that chapter the fruits of tlie Ho¬ 
ly Ghost, and not the fruits of^aji. 

We are consequently exhorted to 
uckiiouledge before God Uiut we 
are iiiisorahlc and wretched sinners; 
lo repent, and humble ourselves, mid 
cry for mercy; to confess wjlit 
mouth and heai’t tliat we be full of 
inqierlVclious, to know the imper¬ 
fections of om* own works^ and not 
to stand foolishly ami arrogantly in 
our own conceits, nor challenge any 
l»arl of justilication by our merits or 
works. For truly there be imper¬ 
fection in our best works: we do 
sot love God so much as we are 
bound to do, with all our heart, 
niiiifl, and power ; we do not fear 
<iod so inucli as we ought to do; 
we do not pray to God but with 
great and nidny iinperiections; we 
give, forgive, believe, live, ami hope 
imperfectly ; we speak, tliiuk, and 
<lo imperfectly ; we tight again^A the 
-devil, the world and the flesh imper¬ 
fectly. Let us therefore not be 
ashamed to confess plainly our state 
of imperfection ; yea let us not be 
ashamed to confess iin[>erfectiou 
even in our best works.” For the 
i’xamplc of all good men in Holy 
Scripture teaches us to humble our- 
i.eives, and to exalt, extol, praUe, 
magnify, and glorify (Jod. 

Thus ot ourselves we have no 
goodness, help, or salvation; but 
contrariwise, sm,* ilamnution, and 
^Icath e-verlasiting ; which will enable 
us to understand the great mercy of 
God, mid how our salvation conieth 
only by Christ, “ For in ourselves 
and of ourselves we find nothing 
whereby we may be delivered from 
this miserable captivity into which 
w'e are cast, through the envy of the 
devil, by breaking of God's com- 
inandment in our first parent Adam. 
We aie all become unclean, but we 
all are not able to cleanse ourselves, 
nor make one another of ns clean. 
We are by nature the children of 
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God's wrath, but are not &hle to 
make ourselves the childrep and in¬ 
heritors of God’s glory,” It feSjovys 
from this that we must not glory, in 
ourselves, Vor rejoice in our works, 
but must either flee to God, or eUc 
W'^ shall never find peace, rest, pud 
quietness of conscience in our hearts. 

And that we may the more readily 
take this prudent and necessary 
step, we should remfember that he 
is the Father of mercies, and God of 
all consolation. With him there is 
plenteous redemption, “ of his own 
inercv he savelh us, and setteth out 
his cbaiity and exceeding love to¬ 
wards us, in tliut of his own volun¬ 
tary goodne&s, when we were perish¬ 
ing lie .saved us, and provided an 
everlasting kingdom for us. And all 
these heavenly treasures are given us 
not lor oiir own deserts, merits, or 
good deeds, which of ourselves vve 
have none, but of his mere mercy 
freely.” And this he did for the 
sake of Jesus Christ; that dearly 
l)eloved Son, for whose sake God is 
fully pacified, satisfied, and set at 
one wilh man. The Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the 
world, is the only one who can say, 
the Prince of this world came and 
liatli nothing in me; and which of 
you reprovelli me of sin ? He is the 
liieh and everlastin^priest who hath 
offered himself once for all upon the 
altar of the cross, and w ith that obT 
iajion hath made pierfect for e^*r- 
morc them that are sanctified, ne 
is the Mediator who hath paid our 
ransom, “ and cleansed us all from 
sin; the Physician which healctU 
ull our diseases, the Saviour who 
srtveth his people from all their sins." 
Wherefore let us all, with one ac-^ 
cord, burst out with joyful voice, 
ever praising and magnifying the 
J^ord of Mercy for his ten<ier kind- 
ftess shewed unto «s iu his dearly 
beloved Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The conclusion of the whole argu¬ 
ment is contained in the following 
words, “ Hitherto we have heard 
what wf are of ourselves ; very sin¬ 
ful, wretched and damaabie. Again. 

L 1 2 
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Me have heard how that of oitrseSvcs, 
und hy ourselve#, we are not aide 
either to think a pood thought, or 
tt^ork a good deed, so that m'I' rati 
find in ourselves no lio|ie of salva¬ 
tion, but rather wh^^oever maketh 
unto ourdestniction. Again, mx have 
heard the tender kindness and great 
mercy of God the Father towards 
us, ai\d how beneficial he is to us 
f<»r Christ's sake, without our merits 
und deserts, even of his own mere 
mercy and tender goodness. Now, 
how these exceeding great mercies 
*'t (lod set abroad in Christ Jesus 
for us he ohtained, and liow wc he 
4 lelivercd from the captivity of sin, 
death, and hell, shall more at large, 
x\rth God’s help, be declared in the 
u< \t sermon.” 

('I'o be continued,). 

FARTH^H observations on the 

CONSTRUCTION OF ni„ 

To the Editor of the Remevihranctr. 
Sir, 

A letter uhieh appeared in your 
number of October last, on the pas- 

Ha; <lislribntivply, without the. article, 
wSk r9|!A3t Roni. lii. ifO. 

vacr-n ae»K»«. Rum. i. V'). 

TT»cai> VTTOfjLoy^v tJ.a,KQo^Vfciety fziru 
C'OlOS, I, il. 

Il^^^T 6 Tcvo^ vua^o; Colo,’^. i. \ 

lla^ra oofcfcI Pet. i. 24. 
ilaim aTToSoX^i t Tun. i. J5.f 

*0 Jj 0 ( 0 ^ Traery)/; 1 Pet. v. 10 . 

^iiern fxtt ii9rlg natnut 

PJiilip. i. 4. 

tlAffet fvffn; SrjjkVf. Jac. iii. 7. 

Ov vAffet cra^f ij auTvj tretf^, 1 Cor, xv. 

i'l u >jra(ra. vtttfttt iv upatvoi^ itt* ym 
•ifo/*«{£TA*. Ephes, iii, 1 ,), 

Ain T^^^ tiriXopr,yiki:, Ephes. 

iv. 

t * 

t . 

The Examples nOw rked, have 
nBt, as far as I know, yet appeared ; 
put the'rule by viliich my iuterpre- 


sage in Titus iip 15. lias induced me 
to add some observations to those 
which I have already offered^ on 
the collective and disiributive sense 
of tl>c adjective To illustrate 

my position, that the article being 
preHxed to the substantive, or its 
omission, is tlie criterion by which 
Its sense niu&t be dctenniiied, I have 
selected a few striking examples. 
To comment at length on them 
w'ould be useless, but I cannot for¬ 
bear to point out the emphasis of 
the article in Coloss. iii. 20. as ex¬ 
pressive of the I)i\iiiity of Clirist. 
1 must also remark that the passage 
in Kphes. iii. 15. is incorrectly trans¬ 
lated ; and that it should be ren¬ 
dered, ** of whom even/ family in 
hea\en, and on earth, is named.’* 
That there are (ntfortMit families in 
heaven, mav be a'ismned from ill#* 
declaration of our Sa\ioiir, “ In 
my father’s house are many man¬ 
sions.” On earth wc know tliat 
there is one family distinguislied 
above all others, namely the housc- 
hold’bf frtith.” 

nif collectively, with (he articlt^ 

Kal ytvrtTai vui 'o IKidw 

nSi' TO t^c S# 0 T»jTpr. Colo««p. 

il. y. 

I>70‘5{ X^iros THN woia-stv 
^o^vfMiuv* 1 Tim. I. to. 

*Oi^a,[xtif yu^ ort 'Wao-at 'H xTwrij. Rom. 
vm. 22 . 

lit 'Bjci^A TH aviy* Matt, viii. 24. 

ICoo fraaiK THi wetO^cKkatc ry Xa.u. Acts 
xii. 11. 

*Eif itoLffouv TH'N ttXijOiiar. John xvi. 15, 
(Ett* irAc% TH f/Mkct Philip, i. J. 

Elf wetp-Tj xrlffn xS OwP •xov ifiavot, 

Coloa, i, 23. 

TO' Col. ii. 19. 

Tiuffo, H vet^a H 9r*p» t*i 

Mdtt, ill, Ji, 

E| y ircL¥ TP auuoL 

Ephw. iv. 16. ' r ^ 

hition of th*»co examples is sanc¬ 
tioned, is thus iitid down bv Bisliort 
MickHcton. 
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WliPD or Jn the ilnifolar 
miml>er, is u^eil tu 8u;iii/y that the whtklf of 
the thtDg implied by the substantive with 
wliick it is joined is intended, tbe sub* 
atantivG has tiie article; but when it is 
employed to denote that every ini^eiduat 
' of that speries is spoken of, tiien the sub¬ 
stantive is anarttiroiis.*'— li^iddleton on the 
Greek Artieify p. lS7, 

1 am, iS^c, 

OXONIENSIS. 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

To the Editox oj the llemtmhranctr. 

Sir, 

Rishop Horsley was of ojiiiiion 
t|iat bTO( is spoken of jKrxons only. 
A corn spoinleiil in the Gt;»lieman'» 
Maga/im^, October, 17^3, p. B4'2, 
brings two exaiopleij in refutation, 
viz. John vi. 50. 58. ercc irir o afloat 
aiul Luke xx. M* ure^ subaud. 

Rut surely in both tliese instances 
the person of Christ is understood. 
‘‘ This man is tire bread.*' " This 
person is thq stone." If tliAefore 
tlic admirable Bishop's opinion can 
be attacked on no better grounds 
than these, it may pass into a rule. 

1 am not satislied with any of the 
commentators on lsa.lxvi. 24, quoted 
by our Lord, Mark ix. 44. 46. 4B. 
They speak of 'i'ophet and the Vab 
Uy of Hinitoin ; but surely the allu¬ 
sion is to the two methods of dis¬ 
posing of deud bodies in general use 
^moug niankiiid; inhumation and 
creiiiiitiioiu The fleshly worm dies, 
the iiinerai pyre is queiicheO; but in 
tile second death these destructive 
agents shall never cease to act. 
Verhapp some illustration of this re¬ 
mark is derived from Thucydides, 
L tj. — at least that passage tir&t 
suggested it to me. 

Jhuoa. 

BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued,) 
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come no yoke, and tir the kiue to tb« 
curt, uiid tuke tlie ark of the Aod 
Iqy it npon the curl.’* 1 Sam. vi. 7. 

** None ought to cany titc ark of God, 
but the Levies; for them baih the Lord 
rhosen to carry tlio ark of Gort, aud to mb 
iiiiitcr unto him tor ever.*’ 1 Cliroa. xv. H 

m 

Mr. Cranfnrd, in describing the 
funeral of the Lama, says, “ In tha 
procession came the niusieijins, with 
thew instruments, and a Burvhamy 
(or idol) tarried in a red box, fol¬ 
lowed.’* SkeUhes oj the Uh^dooSy 
V. II. P. •i'll, 

Rishop Cumberland makes the 
following remnrk upon a passage lu 
Saiitlumiatlio, respecting theAgrotis, 
wlio, it is said, hud a much wor- 
slujiped statue, and • a temple, tar. 
ried about bv one or more ytike of 
oxen, in Pliomicia. ** Metbinks I 
sue somtiliiig like tliis in the advice 
of the priest'* of the Philistines, suc¬ 
cessors to the old Pheenicians in 
their religion and abode, to send 
back the ark of God up^n a new 
cart, drawn by two iniltli cows. 
This ark, was the epitome of the ta- 
benigcle, or moveable temple of 
God ; a like tabernacle was that of 
Moloch, and of lus Star Chiuii *, or 
Rephan, whereof Sb Stephen says, 
Acts \ii. 43, that the Israelites car¬ 
ried them in the wilderness to bow 
unto or worsJiip." Cwnherland's, 
SuncbQnwthoy 247. 

AVith the Hebrews the ark <»f 
pcritli, “ the purilier,” was a small 
wooden chesty of three feet iiiue 
inrhfb in length, two feet three 
iiitlits broatl, and two feet three 
inches in hclglit. It contains tlm 
goldiMi pot that had manna in it,, 
Aaron’s rod, and tiue tables of tlio 
law. The Itulinn ark is of a very 
simple construction, and it is only 
the intention and application of 
that makes it worthy of notice, for 
it is made of piecesof wood securely 
fastened in, the form of a square: 
their ark has a cover, and the w hole 
is made impenetrably close with hie- 
cory splinters; it is about half the 


Now Oici'oforc make a new cai t, and 
Ukc two inili;;b kiue, on which there badi 


• Am(K> y. 1*6. 
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(Untemtont of the divine Jewish ark, 
Htnd n^ay very properly be called the 
red Hebrew aik of the pnrilier imi¬ 
tated. The leader and a beloved 
waiter carry it by turns. <iit contains 
several consecrated vessels made by 
beloved superaanuHted women, and 
of such various antiquated forms as 
would have puv> 2 led Adam to have 
ptven si;^iiiicant names to each. 
The lea<ler and liis attendant are 
purified longer tlian the rest of the 
company, that the first may be fit 
to act in the reiifrious otiice of a 
priest of war, and the other to carry 
the awful sacred ark. The ark, the 
mercy seat, and chcrubiiii, were the 
very essence of the Le\itical law, 
and often called the ** teslinumies of 
Yohewaii.*^ '^I he ark of the temple 
was termed his throne; David calls 
It his footstool. Ill spciAinti; of the 
Indian places of refuge for the iiiN 
fortunate, i observed, that if a cap¬ 
tive taken by the reputed jHjwer of 
the beloved things of the ark, should 
lie able to make hu escape inlo one 
of these towns, or even into the 
winter house of the Archiinagiis, he 
is delivered from the fierv torture 
otherwise inevitable. 

The Indian ark is deemed so sa¬ 
cred and dangerous to be touched, 
cither bv th<»ir own sanctified war- 
riors, or the spfiiling enemy, that 
they durst not touch it <m any ac¬ 
count. it is not to be meddled witli 
by any except (he war chieftain and 
hib waiter, under the penalty of in¬ 
curring great evil, nor would The 
inost iiuelerate enemy (ouch it in 
the woods for the same reason, 
which is agreeable to the religious 
opinions and customs of the He¬ 
brews, respecting the sacredness of 
((it’ir ark, A trentleman who was at 
tite <.)hio in the vear assured 

me he saw a stranger there very im¬ 
portunate to sec the inside of the 
Cherraki^e ark, which was covered 
with a drest deer skin, and placed 
on a couple of short blocks. An 
Indian ccntinel watched it, armed 
with a hiccory bow and brass point¬ 
ed arrows, and be was faithful to 


his trust ; for finding the stranger 
obtruding to p^lute the sacred ve. 
hide, he drew his arrow to the 
head, anti would have shot bini 
through the body, bad be not sud,- 
denly withdrawn. The leader vir« 
tualiy acts the part of a priest of war 
pro tempore. If they obtain a vic¬ 
tory, and get some of the enemies’ 
scalps, tiiey sanctify themselves 
when they make their triumphal 
entrance, in the maimer they do 
when they set off to war; but if 
their expedition proves unfortunate, 
they only nioiirn over their loss, and 
ascribe it to the vicious conduct of 
some of the followers of the beloved 
ark. 

'i’he Indians have an old tradition, 
that wlien they left their own native 
laud, they brought wilh them Q 
sanctified rod, by order of tlic ora¬ 
cle, w hich they fixed every night in 
the giouiid, and were to remove 
from place to place on the continent, 
towards the sun rising till it budded 
in one night's time; tliat they obeyed 
tlie ssfered mandate, and that the 
miracle took place after they arrived 
on this side the Misdasip|>i, on the 
present land they possess. This, 
they say, was the sole cause of their 
settling here; of fightino ho firmly 
ibr their re)>uted holy land and holy 
things, aiul that thev imiv be buried 
with iheir forefathers. I have seen 
other Indians, who pretend to the 
like niiracnloiis direction, and I 
think it plainly refers to Aaron's 
rod which was a branch of an al¬ 
mond tree, that budded and blos¬ 
somed in one night, Adair, P, 
IfiJ, &c. 

And BaTaam Raid unto Gnd, BalaK 
the Ron of Zippor, kin:; of Moah, hath sent 
unto me, s»y\ns, Keliohl there is a people 
come out of Kj'vpt, winch covei*eth the 
face of the cartii; some now, ciii*6e me 
tlieni, poadventure I ^ha)l be able to 
ovcironic them, and dnvc them out." 
Numb. xxii. JO, ^c. 

Mr. Fotbes +, in his oriental me- 


♦ Nitmbcrii xvn. 7, g. 
t Voi. III. 
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xnoirs, mentions itjo^ a conunon cir¬ 
cumstance lor seers and.pvupliets to 
be consulted on similar occasions in 
Guzerat. Thus the Gracias, a wild 
and lawless race, who st^lcy.hem- 
seivestheAborigiufs of their country', 
upon hearing of an expeditiou pre- 
pa ring against them, scut i lU mediate Iy 
for the principal Brahniinical astro¬ 
logers audsoothsaycrs,\vlio, as usual, 
received the reward of divination, 
and flattered the vanity of Uie Chief¬ 
tain, by^assuruig him tluit his fortress 
was impregnable. Tlieir seers and 
divines in Hindustan, are, bowe\er, 
not confined to the Brahmin tribe, 
tliey arc to be found of various de- 
sciiptions and both sexes, from the 
prince, who, like Joseph, divineth 
* by his cup, to the humble fortune 
teller, who, like the Maudering gip- 
se}, receives a small donalioii for 
his predictions. Plutarch mentions 
similar occurrences, and from oilier 
classical writers we find Greeks and 
Boiuans believed some men were 
endowed witli power to devote not 
only individuals, but v\hole armies, 
to death. Homer frecpieutly intro¬ 
duces the seers and augurs in the 
Grecian and Trojan ainnes. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

It has often been objected to the 
Established Cluirch of this kingdom, 
and to all eslalilishiyents, that they 
have a tendency to deprive religion 
of its vitality by substituting shadow 
for spirit, and law' for grace; so that 
we have indeed a form of godliness 
but want ils power. The charge is 
very serious, and worthy of our most 
attentive cousidcFalion ; and it 
should be met, not by nn angry 
denial, but by a sincere examination 
how far it may be founded in fact. 
The result of such an iuvestigatioii 
will not, I apprehend, to any candid 
mind, prove unfavourable to our 
cause; for though there are, un¬ 
questionably, some dUadvantages in 


our aystem, tliey will op)>oiir to be' 
of less weight and few-er in number 
than those which may jusdy be 
urged against any other system that 
ever has ocen, or that can be pro¬ 
posed to mankind. It is not there¬ 
fore any reasonable argument against 
our National Cliurcli that there ace 
objections and dangers to which its 
incmbfis are ]>eculiarly exposed, 
because there are greater objections 
and more formuluble dangers in 
eiery other coituiuinion, real or 
Utopian. The fault, too, of the 
objections and flaiigers we encoun¬ 
ter is not in the lAstitulioii itself, 
but iu the corruption of man’s na¬ 
ture, w hich tends always to the op¬ 
posite yet allied extremes of for- 
iiuiiity and fanaticism ; which, to 
escape from the strait path of morti¬ 
fied passions and crucitied lusts, is 
conlindaily deviating on one hand 
into an empty reliance on the out¬ 
ward ordinances of religion, and on 
the other into the more fatal wan- 
deriugs of enthusiasm. But where- 
ever ,we lay the blame, the danger 
ought not to be denuM.! nor neglect¬ 
ed. There w a danger, certiiinly, 
that the liabit of attaching esseutml 
importance to the visible establish¬ 
ment of the Church may insensibly 
lead the mind awav from the rccol- 
lection that God* is a Spirit, and 
they that worship liiin must worship 
him in spirit and iu truth. How 
<hen, Sir, is this daii«cr to be avert¬ 
ed 1 By becoming imidferent to that 
frame of ecclesiaslicaF polity which 
has the saticlioii of Divine appoint¬ 
ment, of Apostolical authority, of 
long and trying expciience ] By dis¬ 
regarding outward ordiiiaacis, and 
despising regular go\ernineiil ? Ciod 
forbid I As well might we hope to 

cure the diseases of the mind bv 

% 

the destruction of llie body, as to 
revive the spirituality of religiou by 
abrogating ils holy forms, ils vener¬ 
able usages, its consecrated fime- 
tions. The remedy must be of «mo- 
thcr nature; not in our ordiiiaiues 
or institutions, hut in the use we 
make of them; not in our pra/mion 
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t>f reUgioiii but in our practice of \t; 
not iu the wonltt of ikur lips, but iii 
tipirit, in soul, in heart. We do not 
want a new religion, a n^w ehnreh, 
a new ministry; but we do want a 
new heart and a right spirit; wc do 
want a more spiritual mind, a 11101*6 
discreet eeal, a better disjiosition to 
make a right and true use of the 
means afforded us. 

I have been led. Sir, into these 
reflections by observing the very 
irreverent and unedifyiiig manner 
in which the royal proclamation in 
favour of religion and virtue is too 
commonly read by the Clergy and 
heard by the people: it ap|)ears to 
be regarded merely as a ftiriii that 

w ^ 

must be complied with, a matter of 
external decorum that must ob¬ 
served ; and this, not onlv liv 
thoughtless ami irreligioiis persons, 
but by many v\ho, 1 am persuaded, 
may be easily led to acknowledge 
their error, to lament and correct iU 

Tlie king in this, and in every 
country where a true Church is 
established, is the temporal head of 
that Church*, and as such he pre¬ 
sides over the councils of our spiri¬ 
tual rulers and sanctions their acts. 
Whatever therefore comes from liim, 
bv their advice or w'itli their consent, 
should be regarded as proceeding 
from tlie highest aulhority upon 
earth, from that aulhority wiiicli, as 
the iicriptures declare, is onlaincd 
of ftod for the cdilicatioii of his 
Church+, and has a light to our 
respect and obedience in all things 
not contrary to liis laws; and cer¬ 
tainly to a double porportion of re¬ 
spect and of obedience when it is 
employed in enforcing his commands 
and promoting his glory. When 
therefore our king, the temporal 
bead of our Church, surrounded by 
his bishops who are oiir spiritual 
rulers, solemnly calls upon his peo¬ 
ple to renew' their covenant witli 


^ See a Sermon on the death of King 
George Ml, by the Kev. J. li. Brooke 
Mouataia. 

t Romi^Xili, 1. x. 8. xiii. 10. 


God; when he exhorts us lo revivf 
the spirit of religion, to pnt away 
every man his abominations, to sup¬ 
press vice and turn our attention to 
workf of piety and charity; when 
standing in his place he makes a 
covenant before the Lord to tvalk 
after the Lord, and to keep his coiii- 
inandnients and his testimonies and 
his statutes, with all their heart and 
with ail their soul, to perform the 
words of this covenant that are writ¬ 
ten in tins book *; when the King 
of England, after the laudable cus¬ 
tom of Ills fathers, and the example 
of ancient godly monarchs f, opens 
his reign with this solemn appeal to 
his people in behalf of true religion 
and virtue ; surely; Sir, It is, to say 
the least of it, a very unbecoming 
inattention in us, if we read, or hear 
it read, without that deference which 
is due lo the authority from which 
it comes, and that serious thought 
whicli its great importance demands ; 
it is surely our imperative duty to 
regard it as one of those means of 
grace for our use, or abuse of whicli 
Wc shall be called to account; which 
if received in a serious and piou.s 
frame of mind cannot fail to ilraw 
down on this church and nation the 
blessing of the Almighty; if slighted 
and contemned will infallibly expose 
us to his just and fearful indigna¬ 
tion. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Jhuoa, 


SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
To the JUditor of i/ie Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Tuk expedience and propriety of 
Sunday Evening Lectures, arc in the 
present day questions of very consi¬ 
derable importance, and I am happy 


t 3 Kings xxiii. 3, 

§ If Cliron. xxxiv. 31^ 3t. 
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in soring fliat llio suftjcot lias boon 
brought iindor disnission in the 
pagcJof the Chri*^tian Hoincinhran- 
ror, and has already oallof! forih the 
ilift'erent opinions of ditb'rent^cor- 
respondents. Clericus Devonieiisis 
appears to nio the most ingoMuous 
and the most sensibh* of these cor¬ 
respondents, although T di^'Seut fn*Ki 
his coiielKsions, I iiin desiroit'^ of 
dravini: theatt<’ntioii of vour readie s 
to the points to wliioli he di^'lantly 
and indi«ln!rily alluded. Tliere is 
much imjfcorlant iimftcr of reflexion 
contained in liKMnsiimation, that we 
should ** consider t!ic case as it 
rently is, not as wv could wish it to 
be and in the concession, that tiie 
persons \\lio fre(]ueiit these Evening 
Lectures, “ would he far inoie nsc- 
fullv and relii^iouslv ciiiployed in 
reading the Scriptures at home, and 
instnictius; their families.’* Upon the 
strength of tins concession, 1 am led 
to doubt, whether we are justified, 
" nay, called upon to have recourse 
to*' this method of instruction, w he¬ 
ther it is indeed a “ Christian me¬ 
thod,’'and whether it i'J one nhicli lias 
“ a tendency to prevent the growlh 
of schism, and to keep onr flocks 
nitliin their hiwfnl pah‘.’* 

It is, f conceive, only as an expe¬ 
dient, wliichtlir circumsi^nices (d'the 
times render iirccssavy, that (’Icricus 
Devoiiieiisis means to reeonmiend I lie 
more general vstablishmrnt of Sun¬ 
day Evening T.octures; and 1 j>nt 
the question to his good sense and 
candour, for nothing <*nn be more 
aiii^ble than the tone and temper of 
his letter, whether these temporising 
expedients may not be, and whether 
tliev have not nlveailv been carried 
beyond their proper measure and 
ilegrec ; w hether it i'l the dutx of the 
Clergy to comply witli ilicsehumours 
and fti«hions of the people, or firmly, 
but at the same time tcinpcratcly, to 
resist them, and to labour to induce 
l>etterand surer principles and prac¬ 
tices, and sue!) as may leatl more di¬ 
rectly to that edification, which is 
the end of all ministerial exertion. 
Tliore is, however, a view of the sub- 

Kemembramcef, No. 17. 


Joct, diffcrcirt fiom that wfiich has 
been taketi bv anv of vour cofres* 
pontb nis, winch I venture to submit 
to your conAflrrati<»n, and in tire jus¬ 
tice of which I almost aiUicipale, at 
leu^t the secret concurrence of Cle- 
ricn^ ^)c^ouicnsis. 

Th*’ first question which I ask 
invM'lf is this : are Sunday Evening 
Lectures, by w hich I undorstAd ll»e 
d(*li\cry of a sermon, with the cus¬ 
tomary prayers in the evening, after 
a full s(’r\u-e *lias been performed 
boili in il'ic imvrningand in tb<‘ ai’ter- 
nixMi, agrcea!>le to tlu> ritual of our 
(’iiurcli? There are but two services 
in oidmarv use, tliconcfor the in<»rn- 
iiii ai.<l the other for the evening; 
and whenever a thiid service is in¬ 
troduced, one or other of the-e ser¬ 
vices must he repeated. I proceed 
still further, I find no mention of 
any sermon, except in the morning 
after the Nioeiir Creed : in respect of 
the evening service, I'cauonlv read 
in tlie inbric, after the catechism, 
that 

“ Tlie Curate of ovorv parish shall 
■diligently upon Sundays and holy 
davs, alter the second lcss(»n at<'vcn- 
ing prayer, openly in llic church in¬ 
struct and (*\aininc so inanr cdiildreu 
(»f hi*) p.Irish sent nuto iinn, as lie 
shall tliink eouvenieyt in boiiic part 
of this catechism. 

“ And ail fathers, mothers, nias- 
tcjjs and dames, sha!4 cause iheir 
children, sevvauts and apprentices; 
which have not learned their catc- 
cliisiu, to come to the church at the 
time appointe<l, and obediently to 
hear and be ordered by the Curate, 
nntil such time as thev liave learned 
all that is here appouited for them to 
Icani.*’ 

It w as by (his means, I ap]weliend, 
that Hie Reformers of onr Cburcli 
designed, in conformity with the pri¬ 
mitive practice, to inculcate religious 
principles m the minds of the young, 
and by making catechizing a part of 
the public service, to refresh them in 
those of matnrer years. Tt was for 
the same godly purpose that it was 
pidgod. 

lil 111 
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** Most convenient that Baptism 
should not be adiuiuisitered hut upon 
Sundays and other hob'-da\8, when 
the most number of people come to¬ 
gether, as well, for that the congre¬ 
gation then present may testify the 
receiving of them that be newly bap¬ 
tized into the number of Christ's 
Church; as aKo because in the bap¬ 
tism if infants, every man present 
inav bo put in roniembrance of his 
own profession nude to God in his 
baptism/' 

These are the nictliods which onr 
Church has prescribed for the edifi¬ 
cation of its members in Christian 
principles; and although I admit that 
in conseqiirncc of a stTies of dc\iH- 
tions, each in itself perhaps slight, 
and hardly })ercej)fiblo, wc havestep- 
ped so far aside from the good old 
path, as to be hardly capable of re¬ 
covering it; although I should be 
son V to sec the second sermon dis¬ 
continued, where it has been custo- 
nia.y; although I should even rejoice 
in hearing of its introduction, where 
it lus not been customary; I still re¬ 
gret the disuse of public catechizing, 
lor w'l:ich the more private recita¬ 
tions of the Sunday school are avery 
partial and a cry inadequate substi¬ 
tute. In the cftoct of these previous 
<leviations, 1 seem to pcrcei\e the nc- 
cc^^iiv of nialiihg a stand, before any 
new concessions shall be made to 
popular fashions in religion, until 1 
lint! stJine authority for introducing 
three sc;\iceb iiito a church, which 
lias made no provision but for two. 
The Dissenter;, may vary their ser¬ 
vices at the discretion of their minis¬ 
ters, and pursue such means of edi- 
iication as they shall judge most 
convenient and effective. We, of 
the Church of England, arc bound 
by a rule which we are not at liberty 
to transgress. The inconsiderate inu- 
uiiiccnce of individuals has esfabl^sh- 
,ed lectures in large tpwns, those hot¬ 
beds of ecclesiastical anomalies, and 
one injudicious act has been thought 
to prove the enpedicnce of another. 
tHms also been judged convenient in 
some places to vary the hour of the 


evening service, and thus to multiply 
the pow ers of popular preachers, and 
to offer to the caprice of the hearers 
a new cliuico of the person by whom, 
andof the place and time at which 
they will receive Instruction. I have 
always doubted the purity of that 
desire of religious improvement, 
which can only be gratified at a sea¬ 
son, which does not interfere with 
domestic arrangements, and which 
leaves no leisure for domestic instruc¬ 
tion; and 1 fear that the labourer 
iu the Christian v ineyard, “ has form¬ 
ed too just an estimate (»f the power 
of the lights and the music and the 
choir, and the attendance of a con¬ 
gregation collected from the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, in violation of all 
principles of paroehi^ conununioii.” 

Another question which I ask my¬ 
self is this; have the Clergy ordi¬ 
narily sufficient strength of consti¬ 
tution to preach three sermons of 
moderate length, to read tlie morn¬ 
ing prayer with tlic part of the cora- 
muv^ioa office once, and the evening 
prayer twice, besides the occasional 
administration of both the Sacra, 
luents, and the necessary superin¬ 
tendence in villagt s of the Sunday 
school? From my own experience 
of more than ten years, during vvliich 
1 have, ^^ith very few intermissions, 
and with very little assistance, per¬ 
formed two full services on every 
Suiiday, and paid considerable and 
regular attention to the Sunday 
school, I have no hesitation in an¬ 
swering this question in the negative. 
1 have also read, in a sermon upon 
suicide preached before tlie monthly 
meeting of ministers iu London, (1 
think by Mr. Clayton of Walworth,) 
that the exertions of Dissenting Mi. 
nisters, in compliance with the exor¬ 
bitant demands of their congrega¬ 
tions for public instruction, frequent¬ 
ly terminate in premature death. Far 
be it from me to offer any apology 
for clerical indolence or inefficiency, 
of which I believe that the cases bear 
a less proportion than is usually ima¬ 
gined, to the number of the Clergy; 
but when the service of the Chur^ 
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lias heen road, and 'a sermon liaa 
been delivered iu the niornins: and in 
tlje wenin;;, with that distinct and 
audible voice which the occasion re¬ 
quires, and when an hour, or Aore 
than an hour, has been s)>cnt in the 
Sunday school, in those little expo¬ 
sitions, instructions, exhortations, 
encouragements, &c. proofs, without 
M'hich the superintendance of the 
clerirvnian is vain and unnecessarv, 
and by which alone he can, how'cvor 
imperfectly, supply the deticiencies 
of public catechiziii", 1 do think that 
the ordinary strenfflh of one man 
will he snthcieiitly exhausted. Ex¬ 
ceptions there cerlainly are in favour 
t>f men, whose natural constitution 
neems almost insensible t»f fatlii^ue^ 
and of churches, in w'hich the ser¬ 
vice may be pertorined without much 
exertion. Ent on the supposition 
that C’-lcrirymen and chnrclies are 
such as thev arc ordiiiarilv found to 
he, and that each aud every part of 
the ser\icp is performed with equal 
and unahuted earnestness, 1 deny 
that the Clerjry can with justice to 
themselves, their eonp;re"ations, and 
tlieir serrirc, mulertake the dutv of 
Sunday Eveniiiji Lectures. Ifitshall 
he alle^red, that from the jmucity or 
incapacity of cliurclies, and the in¬ 
creased population of some parishes, 
it has been judged expedient to have 
an uflditional service at an earlv hour 
of the liioruin^; I believe it will he 
found, (iKUonly that the persons wlio 
attend that service do not attend the 
succeedini; service in the morning, 
but) tliat Clergymen are especially 
engaged for the perfonnance of tliis 
third service. And I have often had 
more than a doubt in mv own mind, 
whether more Clergymen are not 
wanted in large and populous towns, 
at least in an equal degree with more 
churches, and a hope that in the eiu 
largenient and increase of the one, 
the other will of necessity be multi¬ 
plied. 

Again, 1 ask myself, have the 
Clergy ordinarily time and talents 
sutiicient for the preparation of these 
third scrmonsi or evening lectures? 


h is known that the late Mr. Robin¬ 
son of Leicester, was first indfleed 
to preach extempore, by Hnding that 
the rcgularV^^mposition of written 
sermons for his various lectures was 
incrnnpatible with tlic discharge of 
his'parochial duties. 1 will n-uthcr 
disguise nor condemn the practice of 
preaching the same sermon again and 
again, after a certain iiilervaly or of 
horrovving tlie principal matter of a 
sermon from a volume r»f approved 
theology; nor will 1 deny that nil 
studies which are not ^t^lrrlv profes¬ 
sional, ought to he laif^asitie, il oc¬ 
casion shall require, for those whicli 
are. But 1 will ask, in the case of 
a young Clergyman, liow is he to 
prepare, or even to select and traii- 
scribe three sermons evry week? 
Or ill the case of the Cura'e of a 
large and populous parish, wIio lias 
luaav calls of occasional dutv, how 
is he to be provided t Of popuiar 
preachers by jvrofession, as I have 
no knowledge I cannot speak. My 
concern is with the Clergy in gene¬ 
ral, and especially with the Curate, 
who takes an active interest in the 
concerns of his parish: will iiis use¬ 
fulness be increased b\ forsaking the 
chimney corner of the cottage, to 
prejiare a third sermon in his stndv ? 
His study, his fumilv. Ids parish, Im 
pidpit, all require his attention, ami 
if he gives himself bevoiid nu asore 
to otie, the other must oe negleoted. 
iMany who attend the cvenmglectures 
become critics in theology, and ac¬ 
quire a fastidiousness of taste, which 
will not be gratified by ordinary dis¬ 
courses ; and at least the passion for 
novelty and variety must be respect¬ 
ed ; but I know not how correct 
composition, novelty and variety are 
to be produced, and rendered sub¬ 
servient to sound instruction, with¬ 
out severe and diligent preparation, 
for which large parishes do not af- 
foixl the requisite leisure, and for 
which it is not pretended, that small 
parishes of scanty population have 
occasion. 

I 

The last question which 1 ask my¬ 
self is, what arc the nvil benefits 

Mm2 
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rompareU iv-iili tUe ))r<ibahl« (lisnd. 
vantages of Sunday l-Aening Lec¬ 
tures to the people? The congrega¬ 
tion must consist either j\i’lho&e \\\ko 
have attended, or of those who have 
not attended the previous services 
of the day. f)f those, who have 
not attended, the coininoii excuse 
will be the want of opportunity : 
whether this excusn* may not be re- 

ft 

moved by private anangenient, w ith- 
ont the introduction of Lveinns; Lec¬ 
tures, and whether the gratuilous 
multiplieation ot opportunities nuiy 
not facilitate and seem to justify the 
neglect of one under pretdtt ofeiu- 
bracuig another, until all are alike 
disregarded, and whellier treasures 
are not ofteu undcr\ alued, in pro- 
])ortion as they me common, are 
(questions wliicli at least (ivNei've aii 
attentive and div>)ms.siouale eoiisi- 
deration. But 1 will dU]:)>ose that the 
afternoon service has been duly at- 

ft 

tended, aud 1 ask with what listieas- 
ness will not the congregation, after 
the interxal i>f an hour, or very little 
more liian an hoor, attend to tlie 
form of evening prayer, each and 
every part of which is or ought to 
be iVesb upon their recolk'clion ? 
And may they not also form an ob¬ 
jection to the prayers which is de- 
rivable only fiom the prej»osleious 
and unauthovi/v'd recitation of tliem^ 
But the sermon is dillVrent both in 
its matter and iiiauuer, and perluips 
the preachei’ also is difleienr. After 
La\ing collected one objection to 
Sunday Evening l.ecturcs from the 
identity oi' tlie prayers, may I be 
permitted, without suspicion of in- 
eonsistcricv to collect another frfun 
the dift'erence of the discourses? 
May 1 ask wliether our cougrega- 
t'u>ns are yet in a c'ondiviou to com. 
prebend and digest three sermons 
every Sunday ? .And was it uot an 
act of sound wisdom and disci^diou 
AHclofjustacoumniudation to the real 
sUte of the people to prescribe one 
seroion only besides the cnstoiiiary 
catechizing? Much is .soiuetimes 
Mid of our religious iinproveiinitir, 
andperliajis there never was a period 
in wbicb llie bearing and preacbiui' 


of the word of <Jod were carried to a 
greater extent: but w here, it is some¬ 
times insklioiislY, but not unreason¬ 
ably iisked, where is tln'ie any set- 
tied ot>riiieiple, either of faith or of 
]>racliee? I am pmsaaded that loo 
liigh anil favourable an estimate is- 
often firnncil of the real state of re¬ 
ligious knowledge in Euglund; ami 
that tile people are willing ti> be 
thought, and that many good nun 
nre willing to think tlumi more viiic 
in matters of Salvation than tluy 
really are. It was tlic practice of an 
excellent clergyman of luy aeijuaint- 
aucf, one of the most assuliious 
of parisL priests, and wlio possessed 

bevoiid uuv mail I ever met v\ith, the 

« • * 

art of writMig for the umierstandipg 
of the uuinstructed, to preaeii in the 
small parisii of wdiich lu' was the 
I'i'clor, the same senniui twice in suc¬ 
cession, viz. in the afternoon of onr 
Sunday, and in the luoining of the 
folUuving Sunday : and another eler- 
pymau, whom I also know, gi'uerally 
sluilit’s that the subject aud siib- 
btunce of the evening sermon shall 
coi respond us nearly as possible w ith 
those of the morniiig discourse. Nei¬ 
ther of these practices is adiipted to- 
gratify the prevailing passioufor no¬ 
velty ; but they both appear to me 
tv) have a better tendency to tix and 
sellle the instruction which is deli¬ 
vered, to pievmit the distraction 
whicii a vaiiety of discourse's must 
of necessity occasion, and to oiler 
one subje<‘t of meditation, uii vthicb 
the mind of ^lie hearer may dwell, 
and which may afteiwards be re¬ 
freshed in the evrniiu>' coiiversatioa 
of the fainilv. 

1 have saiti nothing of the neglect 
of domestic Instruetiou, which must 
necessarily arise trom the multipli¬ 
city of public st^rvices. 1 have said 
jiolbing of the convenient pretexts 
vvhteb Sunday Evening Lectures af¬ 
ford to the master, to require the 
labour of his domestics during the 
second service, and giving them per¬ 
mission to attend the third, aud to 
servants to pervert that permission 
into au occasion of secretLy viaiting 
tbeit aequaiiil;iucC| and thus deceiv* 
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in^ Uieir ninstors, who can Imnlly 
detect the ini}»o^sitioii, and of living 
in the entire neglect of the public 
worship. 1 have said nothing of the 
disorder which may arise in the re¬ 
turn of yi>ung persons from these 
lectures in tlic country, or of the 
M'orse abuses to which they are lia- 
ble in die metropolis. 1 fear that 
it requires but little experience in the 
world, to know the value of these 
objectioiiii: but 1 have thought it 
sufficient to confine my argument, to 
liie incapacity of hearers to digest 
three sermons; to the inability of 
die preaclier to perform three ser- 
\jces, and to make adequate prepa¬ 
ration for thre<* discourses; and to 
^tlie want of any provision for a third 
seriiee in the Churcli of EiiglaiKi. If 
I hii\e not dwell upon these objec¬ 
tions at loo great length, you will, 
pertiajis allow me to make an extract 
fjoni asiugular work, entitled, “ l*ar- 
ticulars of the Lite of a Dissenting 
Minister, written by iiirnself; with 
Occasional Reflections iUustrapvc of 
tile Education and Profession and 
State of the Dissenting Clergy, and 
of the Cliaracter and Manners of the 
Dissenters in (icncnil." This little 
work contains man\ crude opinions 
in theology, and there are not many 
vai'ieties oi' icligious doctrine whicli 
tin* author did not at one or anotlier 
time profess. The subjoined obser¬ 
vations nevertheless appear to me 
to be S4» sensible, jiidieious, and sea¬ 
sonable, as to be wortliy of insertion 
ill the C.'liristiau Piem«jnbrancer, and 
of a more extensive circulation, than 
the original w'ork promises to afford, 

“ 'i he attentive presence of the 
congregation w'as followed by the 
visits of others to our place of w or¬ 
ship. That induced me to uttemjit 
an evening service, wdiich succeeded 
to draw together u congregation of 
occasional atteiulaiits;butfroinwhicIi 
no material good appeared to ensue. 
On the subject of evening services, 
1 will trouble the reader with a few 
reflections. 

“1,1 do not hesitate to condemn 
my own mwlertaklng. By it 1 was 


forced to attend less carefulty to tlie 
instruction of the younger people, 
on which much, very much depend, 
ed. Withi^ three ser\ii*cs a day to 
conduct, how was it possible to exa¬ 
mine forty young persons and chii- 
dten, most of whom had not leisure 
to meet me, except on the first day 
in the week ? Besides this, the la¬ 
bour was almost intolerable, that 
which should have been a delight and 
pleasure was thus rendered most irk¬ 
some and tedious. It w^as well that 
it did not produce a fatal cflect on 
iny health, so lately restored. To 
crown tlie whole, tfio business of 
preparation for three services, when 
1 had no stock of comiiositious, and 
little skill in writing, must have ren¬ 
dered inv ministrations far less re- 
speclable to mvself, and less edify¬ 
ing to the people, la fact I w'as 
obliged to read over again sennoiis 

that were butlatelv dcli\ered before 

* 

and to speak almost extempore in 
the evening lecture, for which 1 was 
very ill qualified; however my .ser¬ 
vices gave coijsideralde satisfaction 
to ail but mvself. lu no long time 
1 discHUitinued the evening congre¬ 
gation for the reasons aln*a(iy stated, 
and would scriouslv udmonish ;yomig 
minibters ne\er to make such an at¬ 
tempt, i'roin oonviclion that it must 
in their hands be attended wilh little 
good, and much cmL 

“ 2. To evening services, in ge- 
fleral, 1 lKi\e sliong objections, 
though in particular cases they may 
be desirable and useful It lias come 
to m\ knowledge that tiiey gi\e op- 
]>ortunities for much irreatdar ami 
immoral conduct. They labour un¬ 
der manv of the incoiivenieiices at- 
tending our theatrical representa¬ 
tions, which uie exhibited in nunieni 
times at a late hour. This has ever 
appeared to me the most valid ob¬ 
jection to such exhibitions, which 
under jiroper regulations may be 
productive of some advantage. 

War and luxui’y have tended to 
corrupt the morals of our coiuinoii 
people; but 1 attribute, without he¬ 
sitation, much of the debased and 

O 
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abandoneil morals of the li>wer order 
of the* people to the eveninc; meet¬ 
ings among our religionists, the pre¬ 
valence of which is exaivtlv coeval 
with the increased corruption of our 
countrymen. On this account I de¬ 
precate the enthusiasm which has foi* 
half a century |>rovailed, and by which 
our national character has been per¬ 
ceptibly deteriorated. Signs of in¬ 
creased wickedness are c\ident. All 
the signs of refonnati<»n are at least 
doubtful. Sonic individuiii good may 
ha\e been done. The general cor¬ 
ruption is uno(iui\ocal. When the 
phxDonietia are concomitant, it is 
fair to suspect their inutnal indii- 
ence, and the reason of the thing in 
this case corroborates the conclu¬ 
sion. 

** No time can be so usefullv em- 
ployed as tlnit uliich is given to do¬ 
mestic instiiictiou. For this the in¬ 
ferior ranks have no other time Imt 
the Lord’s day, which they can ef¬ 
fectually einploj. But it is on our 
servants that the worst eflect is pro¬ 
duced by its negh'ct. FavouraMe 
occasions for debauclierv are offered 
them by the too common cu^^tom of 
giving them the Sunday evening, un¬ 
der pretence of attending public wor¬ 
ship. While thei/ have this resource, 
however inadequate, ihith employers 
are less scrupulous, about detaining 
them at iiome ail day in domestic 
occupations. Luxurious dinners liavc 
ensued in our houses, which formerly 
contented themselves with more fru¬ 
gal preparations. The attendance 
of families on public worship has 
become less regular; and the attend¬ 
ance of servants has been either dis¬ 
continued, though they pretend to 
avail themselves of opportunities in 
the evening, or gives occasion for 
much mischief. Besides this, the 
domestic advice, which was formerly 
g;iveu in every creditable house, and 
which would be attended wdth more 
effect than sermons, must necessarily 
be given up, because the servants 
are not present; and if they should 
be present, it is received with con¬ 
tempt; because these servants bav^ 


l>cen taiiglit at 'these opportunities^ 
as they arc called to scorn everv thing 
that does*not proceed from those, 
tvho have experieneed the work of 
It is a fact within my know¬ 
ledge, that many heads of houses are 
quite discouraged from advising and 
rebuking; because they scethut their 
lessons are received scoffingly t*y their 
conceitedly sanctified domestics, who 
look upon such lectures as of no va¬ 
lue, because they esteem iXwmfe^aL 
The mischief of such a state of things 
is incalculable. In what view'soever 
we take these evening opportiiniti(‘s, 
they are of evil effect; but their chief 
mischief is, that they preclude do- 
incslic instruction, if to be attended 
by families, or render it iueffectual 
where it may be given; Surely no- 
lliing can l>e substituted for family 
religion. The public morals are in¬ 
calculably injured by its neglect. 
Better far would it be to have no pub¬ 
lic worshij), than to have no fniiiilv 
religion. Family rtligioii is tlie st>ul 
of morality, the vital s]»riiig of good 
manners and of serious piety. I of¬ 
fer these observations to those who 
do not encourage our evening reli¬ 
gious parties, and to those who do. 
They may induce the one more ear- 
nestiy to protest against the repro¬ 
bated practice, and the other to 
begin ils discontinuance. Of parti¬ 
cular cases 1 say nothing. They may 
be supported by tlicir particular cir¬ 
cumstances. As a general practice 
the holding of evening religious as¬ 
semblies is bad* and tends to corrupt 
and not to amend the morals of the 
community." 

Such are the sentiments of a Dis¬ 
senting Minister on Sunday Evening 
Lectures : and w'ith some inconsnle- 
rableexceptions, they areadopted by 
A Curate of the Chvki’H 
OF England. 


Tv the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

I AM at'present a young man, ami 
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not many years sinct received Ordi¬ 
nation ironi the liands of a venerable 
PreUite, now no more. At that 
period 1 verily did believe myself 
to have been called by theoHoly 
frhost (according to every sober ex¬ 
planation of the phrase) into the 
office of a labourer in the Lord's 
vineyard. Interest, most certainly, 
was not infinencin<r me to take the 
irrevocable step; and theological 
)Hirsuits had long been, and still 
<'ontinue to be my principal delight. 
That however which may generally 
be asserted respecting the duties of 
every station, must surely be re¬ 
ceived as particularly applicable to 
fhose of llic sacred profession ; viz. 
^tbat they can only be properly esti¬ 
mated and understood, in the actual 
experience and discharge of them. 
Do not many of my elder brethren 
recollect to have felt, more or less 
severely, tlie ditfcrence between 
theory and practice, as soon as ever 
the various causes of excitement 
attendant upon their new chaj;acter 
having subsided, they applied them¬ 
selves in detail to the cure of souls. 
Such difl'erence I at least have felt 
to a degree beyond my previous cal. 
oulation, among a flock which, of 
all others, might have seemed most 
easy to supcniitciul, and the conse¬ 
quent de|)ressioii upon my spirits 
docs sometimes, I fear, prevent me 
from exercising that active vigilance, 
which is required by the condition 
of niy few sheep in a north country 
parish. • 

The above sentences of egotism 
have almost unconsciously slipt from 
my pen; but a recollection that 
they may possibly induce some 
r ising candidate for Orders to pause, 
and yet once again seriously to 
count the cost of what he is about to 
undertake, determines me not to 
erase them. Jle who has already 
put his hand to the plough must not 
now shrink back from the post of 
duty. But let those who have not 
yet advanced so far, remember that 


old adage ; felix quern fdciunt alicna 
pericula cautuni. • 

Among other perplexities, arising 
from a reiyew of the clerical office, 
with reference to the present time, 
those connected with a due adininis- 
tfiation of the Sacraments, and es¬ 
pecially of the sacrament of Bap¬ 
tism are for tlie most part upper¬ 
most in my thoughts. The institu¬ 
tion of sponsors, which, in the pri¬ 
mitive limes, was doubtless of excel¬ 
lent use, as well for seevring the 
virtuous eilucation of children, as for 
uniting Christian cojigregatioiis in 
bonds of mutual intercourse, is, ifl 
mistake not, daily growing more and 
more ditlicult to be carried into any 
satisfactory efi'ect. The iowerraijks, 
with whom I am principally conver¬ 
sant, are in general becoming very 
cautious in the matter of answering 
for each other’s children: few are 
willing to speak, and some perhaps 
could hardly be pcisuadcd to make 
the usual signs of assent, w hile their 
neighbour’s iiii'anl is being baptized. 
Neither is it easy to resolve their 
real or pretended scruples of coo- 
science. Tiiose parents who order 
their children worst are always 
most jealous of any thing like re- 
niorislrance or inltrference on the 
subject; and even in event of the 
parent’s death, hoV rarely does it 
happen that the sponsor can exer¬ 
cise any adequate influence over 
the opening character of his god¬ 
child, so as to provide that lie be 
virtuously brought up in the ordi¬ 
nances and communion of the church. 
Hence, if wc consider how much 
depends upon proper instruction and 
example in the formation of the 
Christian character, it will appear 
that the s)>ousors, in point of fact, 
do rather vouch for the natural guar¬ 
dians of the child, that tlM^y will 
rightly fiiltil their trust until he come 
to years of discretion, than for the 
child himself. But by what argu¬ 
ments, or with what conscience can 
any one be urged to vouch thus 
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much for parents who haYC already 
suthciently shewn in tomier instances 
their ncjThgonce of that sacred charge 
which the God of nature/4iath com¬ 
mitted to their keeping. Tlie chil¬ 
dren of such parents must cither be 
answered for, to tlie reasonable dis¬ 
gust of every serious parishioner, 
by persons who care not for what, 
bikI for whom thev answer in tiie 
very gate of Heaven, or else they 
cannot be admitted at all during 
their infancy into the congregation 
of the Lord. Here then a consi¬ 
deration will arise whether children 
thus unhappily circuinstanccd ought 
to be baptized in private houses, 
accordingto the ofiicc appointed for 
extreme cases onlv in our Litursv. 
“The baptism of \oung children/’ 
says our 27th Article, “ is in any 
wise to be retained in the Church, 
as most agreeable with the institu¬ 
tion of Christ. But this, I conceive, 
only extends to the children of be¬ 
lievers, or at farthest of one believ¬ 
ing parent; and who in the existing 
state of the Church are those chil¬ 
dren? Not surelv the children of all 
who have themselves been baptized, 
which seems at present the commonly 
received notion amongst us, but 
the children of those only who arc 
abiding in communion with the 
Church. This lieed not give rise to 
any invidious distinctions, such as 
in these days are too often made, be¬ 
tween the visible and invisible mem*- 
bers of Christ’s body. There is a 
sacrament of onr communion 
with, or continuance in that body, 
as well as of our admission into it. 
According then to the habitual con. 
duct of his parents, in rejecting or 
receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, let the infant be admitted 
to, or debarred from tlie initiatory 
^ranoeftt of Baptism. For, (sup¬ 
posing that an infant can only be a 
proper subject for baptism on ac¬ 
count of his parents profession) is 
not the refusal of parents to commu¬ 
nicate as plain a denial of their pro¬ 
fession as can possibly be made in 
the presence both of God and mau« 


And if by her21Hh Canon the Church 
requires a receiving of the Holy 
Communion as a qiialitication from 
every person who would be surety 
for at.y child, doth it not a fortiori 
seem contrary to her intention that 
any child shall be adniittetJ at all to 
Ba]>tisni, whose puivnts are not 
equally qualilied for securing that 
privilege to their ollspring ? llpoii 
the whole therefore it has been 
argued that the children of baptized 
parents refusing to comnumicate, 
have scarcely more title to the privi¬ 
lege of infant Baptism, than the 
eliildren of unbaplized or heatlo’ii 
j>arents ; it may also be further in¬ 
ferred that the ehildren of parents 
who do eumriuinieate, but for whom 
no proper spi>nsors cart lie [iroeured, 
are, all things considered, verv diiuhl- 
ful subjects for adiuiasion to tlie 
same regenerating onlinaiiee. But 
I mu-it beg leave to be understood 
as by no iiicaiis confklont in my own 
judgment, and as having advanced 
thus Hiuch chiefly with a view of ob¬ 
taining, tlirough the medium of your 
miscellanv, some older and abler 
opinions than my own upon what 
apjiears to me a perjdexing and 
an important subject. A few words 
on the sacrament of the Lord’^ 
Supper, advanced chiefly for the 
same purpose, and I have done. 

A correspondent in your lifteentli 
nqmber remarks, the Clergy frequent¬ 
ly and justly complain of a want of 
zeal ill their parishioners. There is a 
certain order And regularity pervad¬ 
ing the conduct of many, which a 
conscientious Clergyman must neces¬ 
sarily be desirous of improving into 
tlie obedience of faith. Suppose 
now, that of these many a consider¬ 
able proportion are constantly turn¬ 
ing their backs ujion the feast of the 
sacrifice of Christ, who yet miglit he 
induced by assiduous persuasion to 
become partakers at His table. Is 
it good for ihcir own souls, or for 
the edification of the Church, to 
employ any imiucements with such 
persons, until their views have been 
improved and elevated lo the Chris.. 
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tian standard of diity^ until they had 
become duly sensible of their past 
deficiencies, and arc anxiously de¬ 
sirous to lead a new life ? 1 am in¬ 
clined to answer in the negative when¬ 
ever this question occurs to my mind. 
To insist upon tokens of ri;»hteous- 
ness from tlie sinnpv, before a receiv¬ 
ing of the sacred elements, appears 
perhaps little less absurd in a physi¬ 
cian of souls, than it would be in a 
physician of bodies to require symp¬ 
toms of strength in a patient pre¬ 
vious to his receiving nourisliiiicnt 
after illness : but surely it must, in 
either case, be deemed highly pro¬ 
per to waii for some healthful ex¬ 
pression of hunger and thirst, as a 
security that tlie sustenance admi- 
histered is not going to sustain dis¬ 
ease. Perhaps il miglit be too much 
to require in the way of security, 
that an} private conference iiiimc- 
diately respecting the Holy com¬ 
munion sliould begin on the part not 
of the priest, but of the [leople ; yet 
I am iipt to think that they who, 
time after time, turn ihcir backs%pon 
the Allar withoutever seeking coun¬ 
sel from their spiritual guide, (a man 
probably easy of access, in liabils 
of intimacy with his flock, and who 
has occasionaliv addressed them 

ft 

upon the subject from his pulpit) 
are generally under the influence of 
carelessness, or of unrepented sm. 
objections beyond the mere scruples 
of an iineiiiightened conscience, and 
which themsilves do not sincerely 
wish to have removed.. Under wliich 
impression I should experience more 
satisfaction in dispelling the doubts 
of one fearful, but longing soul, who 
would apply to inoof liisowp accord 
for instruction concerning Christ's 
Holy Mysteries, than I ever now 
hope to receive from a tolerably ex¬ 
tensive train of communicants, many 
of whom have only yielded to a weary 
course of solicitation, and who ab¬ 
sent themselves in numbers, without 
any reference to the appointed 
keeper of their consciences, when¬ 
ever any tiling has occuied during 
the preceding week to disturb them. 
Remembranclf,No. 17. 


Of such as these I might p^rhapa 
gain more still, but my mind fl be¬ 
lieve a weak one) is altogetherune' 
qual to the attempt. Such as these 
cannot be i^crown of rejoicingto any 
Christian minister in the day of the 
Lqrd Jesus. Tiiey receive tlie Racra- 
meiit in question as an additional 
covering to their before almost impe¬ 
netrable shield of self- sufticiency: and 
by occasionally declining it they ap¬ 
pear to imagine that a sufficient atone¬ 
ment is made for any favourite sin, or 
unruly temper in which it may lately 
have pleased them to indulge. Were 
some fanatic to come forw'ard under 
this state of thiegs, (one of those 
illuminated reliiiioiiists, who virtually 
turn the truth into a lie by proclaim¬ 
ing only half of how easily would 
they be taught by him that the Sa¬ 
craments can never save,” and pro¬ 
ceed to reject them altogci iier! Con¬ 
sidering the iudiflTerence of her friends 
on the one hand, and the activity of 
her enemies on the other, among the 
middling and lower classes of the 
community, the Church of England 
must, humanly speaking, be brought 
to a speedy desolation. 

Clericus. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Yjjur correspondent in p, 79 of the 
Christian Remembrancer, who sub¬ 
scribes himself A Curate,” men¬ 
tions some circumstances relative to 
the religious state of mind evinced 
by persons labouring under scro- 
phula, upon which 1 am induced to 
offer a few remarks. He savs that 
he has “seen this disorder producing 
a strong sense of religion, operating 
under much fear and dejection of 
spirits,^' and from three cases of this 
nature which came under his own 
experience, he is led to ask the 
queslion, whether the same cause 
gives rise to similar spiritual dejec¬ 
tion in other instances. I perfectly 
coiucide with the truth of the forioar 
IS n 
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f»prt of Ui? observftfipn ; for it is 9^ 
complaiot xvlfich gives peculiar op¬ 
portunities for tbe power of religlop 
to displiijf its inpuence ppon the 
souK and winch also stands in pecu¬ 
liar need of the consolation, I he aid, 
the strength, that can only be sup¬ 
plied from above. The dreariness 
of long continenieiit, the waste and 
debility of body, the privation of all 
earthly enjoyment, which attend it, 
have a natural tendency to excite 
serious reflection, to wean the 
thoughts from the world, to direct 
them to Him in whose hands are the 
issues of life and death. In early 
youth especially, when the mind has 
not yet been sufliciently hacknied in 
the ways of the world to ac<]iiire 
a callousness and insensibility to 
better feelings, 1 think it scarcely 
possible that a disease so wearing 
and enfeebling as scrophula should 
not soften and subdue it to a sense 
of piety. And the longer the sick¬ 
ness lasts, the more the sufferer is 
convinced that he has no interest in 
the passing scene, the stronger will 
he feel the tie that binds him to bis 
heavenly Father, the more fixed will 
his meditations become, the more 
earnest his prayers for support. I 
have observed this effect iu a very 
remarkable degree iu an instance 
which I shall shortly mention ; and 
a medical person of skill and obser¬ 
vation lately assured me that he had 
frequently liad occasion to notice 
much mental energy, much patient 
submission, and much proof of a re¬ 
signed spirit, in the unhappy victims 
of this acute and lingering complaint. 

Your correspondent however, has 
no just grounds to imagine that 
scrophula tends to excite religious 
apprehension more than any other 
complaint. There is no physical 
reason whatever; in the nature of the 
disease itself, to be assigned for it: 
and therefore, where it docs exist, 
it must be ascribed to some other 
cause. Much may depend upon the 
natural constitution of the patient; 
whether he be, to use professional 
ItDguage^ of a sanguineous or melan^ 


cbolic temp^efaipeut. Iq lattfrf: 
case, strong religious feelings ope¬ 
rating qppn weakened animal spint^i, 
and g n|ind of itself rather iiicfined 
to view things 011 the gloomy side, 
may^’easily produce this lamented 
efl'ect. Nay, the very sireugih of 
the feeling itself, w'ilh persons who 
entertain a <leep sense of individual 
iiuworthiiie.-.s, and who possess a 
liveliness of imagination not always 
subjected to the coiitroul of a sound 
and sober judgment, will sometimes 
give to the message of lo^e a cha¬ 
racter of fear and terror, and invest 
the herald of the Gospel with the 
thunders and lightnings of mount 
Sinai. We know how a morbid 
melancholy, not wholly devoid of 
superstition, fettered even the mas¬ 
culine understanding* of Johnson: 
and what friend of virtue has refused 
a tear to the mental agonies of the 
amiable Cow per ? 

But it is not within the province of 
my present design to trace the causes 
of religious melaiiclioly tfirough all 
tlie Hetired and invsterioiis workings 
of the human mind; luy wish is, to 
meet A Curate's*' (juestiou, “ Is 
this spiritual dejection generally 
found ill cases ofyoung persoiiN suf¬ 
fering under scrophulous diseases?" 
willi a plain answer grounded not on 
arguments but facts, I shall adduce 
two cases. The first was that of a 
young woman in humble life, who 
died fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
in the parish of which 1 was a 
native, and am at present curate. 
At the peridd to which 1 refer 1 
was a boy, and knew notliing per¬ 
sonally of the sufferer : but her case 
was of such an extraordinurv nature, 
that It procured her many friends, 
in whose memorv it is still fresh, as 
a thing of yesterday. For seven 
years she lay on the bed of sickness, 
racked with pain, and omacidted by 
disease; during the w'h(*ie of this 
time she fell very strongly upon 
the subject of religion; lier beha¬ 
viour, as a pattern of patience and 
fortitude, was most exemplary ; she 
was earnest in inculcating Iqssous 
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of piety upon the members of her ^asp, I well remember how hi! 
family: her trust in the almighty clasped hands, his up-casteyea^ and 

Disposer of events was firm and the motion of bis lips, bore testU 

unfHiiiiig,; and though her spirits mony thatthis heart ascended with 
might have occasionally sunk lender the prayer, which his voice could 
the load of bodily sutfering, she no longer utter. He died in peace* 

evinced none of the doubt or cles- Hfs sick-bed presented altogether a 


poiidency observed in similar cases 
by your correspondent: her mind 
was free from gloomy and terrific 
views, and constantly looked forward 
to the prospect of dissolution as a 
change from this world to a better. 

The other instance was that of a 
boy, who had been confined (as far 
as niy memory serves me) about 
two years before I entered upon the 
curacy, and who died at the age of 
Ijttle more than ten. He was much 
remarked by many kind neighbours, 
who interested themselves in his 
behalf for the just and proper sen¬ 
timents which he expressed upon 
religious subjects, and in which he 
gave proof of a clearness and solidity 
of understanding fur above his years. 
When 1 first visited him, the (hsor- 
der had so far affected his faculties, 
that he was incapable of holding 
much continued conversation : but 
I could gather enough from his re¬ 
plies to he surprised and pleased 
both with the correctness of his 
principles and depth of his impres. 
sions. His piety was fervent with¬ 
out being enthusiastic; his hopes 
exalted, without being presump¬ 
tuous ; his faith was fixed upon the 
great corner stone of Christian sal¬ 
vation : fixed feeling!)^ but soberly 
and rationally. His religion was of 
a remarkably serene and cheerful 
cast; there was not the least tincture 
of servile dread, or dismal appre¬ 
hension in it. He expressed him¬ 
self willing to acquiesce in all llie 
dispensations of providench. His 
heart, in its infantine simplicity and 
innocence, the state of those of 
whom Jesus declared, that of such 
is the kingdom of God, was a free¬ 
will offering to his Maker: for he 
had not learned to be afraid of Him 
vrtiom he had never offended. Even 
when nature was almost at her last 


mo'll striking scene : such as 1 could 
wish every human being at some 
period of his life to witness; for 
none, 1 am convinced, could behold 
it without advantage. Even an infi¬ 
del might almost be shaken from 
his strong hold by the sight; at 
least, like the philosopher in the 
affecting story of La *Rochc, if he 
had any candourabout him, he would 
own it was sufficient to make him 
“ wish he had never doubted." 

These two instances may suffice 
to shew that there is by no means 
any necessary connexion between 
scrophula and spiritual alarm. Nor'' 
do 1 think, generally speaking, that 
religious gloom is a very common 
thing. In my own miiiisterial visits 
(and having the care of a populous 
parish, 1 have stood at the bed-side 
of many a dying person) 1 never yet 
met with an instance of it. Once, 
indeed, 1 found a man who was not 
expected to survive a violent attack 
of inflammation (but who did sub¬ 
sequently recover) in a state of great 
mental agitation : Imt it was very 
evident that this proceeded merely 
from the fear of death. Commonly 
I iTave had more reason to lament the 
want of religion, than any ill-directed 
excess of feeling. Many people, 
who have given very little attention 
to Christian duties during their lives, 
arewillingenoughto admit a minister 
in the hour of danger, because they 
have a notion that it is right, and 
proper, without well knowing why. 
And 1 have often remarked, that 
persons of this character contem¬ 
plate the approach of death with the 
greatest degree of unconcern* The 
fact is, thathaving been accustomed 
to think very superficially, if at all, 
of religion, their notions of tlie 
Christian character extremely 
deficient, and hence they are easily 

N n 2 
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satisfied with tiiemseives: aiid though 
ready to make general acknowledg¬ 
ments of I lie infirmity of human 
nature, yet the only us^ to which 
they apply the doctrine is, to con¬ 
sider it as a sufficient excuse for all 
they ha\e done auiiss. And per¬ 
haps there is not a more difficult 
task in the whole circle of ministerial 
duties than to bring minds of this 
Cold complexion to a proper serious¬ 
ness of thought. It has been often 
my lot to meet with this lethargic 
unconcern; and 1 am the more pained 
by it, as 1 cannot but look upon it 
as a proof the religious laxity and 
neglect of the lower classes. At the 
same time, I am glad it is in rny 
power to acknowledge, that many 
cases of a contrary nature have 
occurred to my notice; and in iny 
idea, a clergynian’s labours are never 
more gratifying to his individual 
feelings, than when the instructions, 
exhortations, and comforts, which 
he is authorised to convey to the sick 
and afflicted, arc received with an 
open and willing heart, and he has 
it in his power to reflect, that his 
humble etforts have been instru¬ 
mental in soothing the bed of sick¬ 
ness, and gladdening the hour of 
death. 

I am. Sir, Yours, &c. 

C. P. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

At the close of my former letter on 
the neglect of the ancient Fathers 
of the Christian Church now sus¬ 
pected to prevail, and the many 
and important benefits to which a 
judicious study of them is calculated 
to contribute, I ventured to propose 
offering to you a letter upon the 
plan and general merits of a book, 
eminently adapted to faciliate our 
^^uaintance with some of their 
oaeftt valuable remws. And this I 
Hras induced to do the more willingly, 


by a persuaBion that 1 should be 
relieved from by far the most irk* 
some and ungrateful part of a crjtic's 
duty, that of laying open, however 
temperately, the errors of the author 
under examiiialion. 

The lleliquia: Sacra;’'is not one 
of those prudiictiuns whose profes¬ 
sions lead to disappointment, and 
therefore justly incur censure ; nor 
is that high tone of superiority 
assumed, which we fairly regard as 
having thrown down the gauntlet, 
and cluilleiiged rigid unsparing cri¬ 
ticism. The spirit of modesty and 
candour, which pervades the whole 
woidd disarm the censor of every 
weapon thatcould wound the feelings 
of the man, and the accuracy and 
excellence of the work itself is its 
best shield. 

WilliOiit further preface then we 
will proceed to an examination of 
the book itself, which by developing 
the motives that induced the learned 
author to undertake the work, the 
principles by which be was guided 
in Us execution, and the general 
object he had in view, will supersede 
the necessity of any preliminary 
observations beyond those contained 
in niy former letter. 

Deeply impressed with the con¬ 
viction, that the nearer approach he 
made to the faith and practice of 
the primitive Church, the more 
truly he would become the disciple 
of Him who founded it; he n solved 
to examine for himself the earliest 
monuments cf Christian antiquity; 
and truce the stream of Evangelical 
truth to its fountain head. He was 
doubtless aware that the great ma¬ 
jority of sincere believers must 
build upon another man’s founda¬ 
tion, must believe upon authority^ 
and that if they honestly employ the 
means ufi’orded them, their reward 
iu heaven will not be apportioned 
according to what they have not. 
But he was equally persuaded that 
the duty of every one who had 
talents and opportunity ^ould lead 
bim to search di.Hgviitly for the 
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reason of his hope, t^ot only in those 
records of eternal truth, which com- 
priiee the title-deeds of our inherit¬ 
ance, but in (he genuine writings 
also of those holy men, who ^either 
living contemporaries with tlie apos¬ 
tles, or following next in succession 
to those inspired heralds of heaven, 
must have participated largely in 
their belief and sentiments and con¬ 
duct, With this view Dr. llouth 
determined to read all that could 
be found of llie writings of the more 
pure ages of the Church. I'his task 
(however arduous it may seem) he 
entered upoirw ith a steady persever¬ 
ance; and internal testimony pro¬ 
nounces that he pursued it with the 
right view. I mean, not to search 
' for arguments in defence of opinions 
already adopted, Imt to ascertain 
from the most uncorrupt sources, 
what opinions he ought finally to 
maintain. For however jiistihable 
and satisfactory to the individual 
student such an enejniry for grounds 
and reasons may be, yet to the 
Christian world at large the Result, 
beyond question, is enhanced ten¬ 
fold in value, when it is known to 
have been elicited at once by the 
process of a fair and an unbiassed 
mind. 

As his labours proceeded, our 
author found the difficulties attend¬ 
ing them rapidly multiplying. The 
greater part of truly genuine ecclesi¬ 
astical remains of the earliest ages he 
discovered to be scattered up and 
down in the works« of subsequent 
writers. The bulk of the oiiguial 
productions of the first centuries 
were consumed in the general de¬ 
vastating conflagration; and of them 
liltle was left beyond what was 
preserved as latent fragments among 
the less mutilated works of iheir 
successors. These, essential to 
the completion of his design, he 
could not possibly have searched 
out and extracted, except in a Uni¬ 
versity. No private library could 
have furnished an adequate supply 
of materials. Having b^ome there¬ 
fore in his own case experimentally 


acquainted with the difficulties at¬ 
tending this study, and anxigud to 
remove it out of the way of others, 
he proposed to himself the under¬ 
taking, of which the volumes before 
us are the fruits. And the task as 
lie undertook it (although to reduce 
it within some limits he confined 
his inquiry to the Ante-Nicene Fa¬ 
thers) still requi.ed much more 
labour, and a higher combination 
of talent, than we might previ¬ 
ously have been induced to sup. 
pose. It was not the mere drudgery 
of reading through volumes of 
diversified matter in the hope of 
finding some primitive retie ; it was 
not the toil only of digging through 
the various incumbent strata, till 
be arrived at a vein of the mineral 
of which he was in quest; but after 
the supposed discovery of that vein, 
tlie more difficult task remained, to 
ascertain namely whether tlie mi¬ 
neral were truly genuine or not. 
And here no one uniform test was 
at hand. Every passage, which 
presented itself was to be tried 
upon its own merits; and these 
were to be estimated by the exertion 
of a sound judgment acting with 
scrupulous exactness upon the strict¬ 
est rules of criticism. His first great 
object was to separate the Apocry¬ 
phal w'ritings of«the Fathers, as 
they are called, from the Canonical, 
and the Catholic from the Heretical; 
^differing in this respect most ma¬ 
terially from Grabiub, whose work, 
which by the way was never finished, 
comprehended all without discriini- 
natioii. The ‘ Reliquise Sacrae* ex¬ 
cludes every production, which 
cannot upon the closest scrutiny 
establish its title to the character of a 
genuine and an orthodox work. And 
by orthodox writers Dr. Routh 
means not those whose sentiments 
coincide with his own, but those, 
who have ever been recognized by 
the Church as her own sons. Having 
established thoroughly tiiis charac¬ 
ter in the case of any portion of 
the remains of an ancient father, 
his next object was by a careful 
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collafkrti of MiliOdii ahd diarfnscripts 
to dotprfinne the and genuine 
reading in the detail. And this nO 
doubt was (he most wearisome part 
of his undertaking. Collating va¬ 
rious re<Hiings and pronoiint iiig Upon 
their respective eliiims, the oyer 
and terminer of each separate pas¬ 
sage brings with it an incessant 
Ikbmtr, which nothing but a love 
of literature and truth can induce a 
generous mind to undergo. And in 
thfe point we shall have difficulty in 
finding one among the most celebra¬ 
ted of classical editors who has 
performed his task more ably than 
Ur. Routh His patience and in¬ 
defatigable exertion in the search of 
the true text is equalled only by 
his judgment and discrimination in 
the deciding upon it. 

After having settled the text his 
desire was to supply us with the 
bn^t helps that c<»uld be procured 
towards the correct interpretation 
of it—among which, are principally 
most approved Latin translations 
of the Greek and those commenta- 
toftt upon all the works whether 
Greek or Latin, upon whom the 
grafitest reliance might be placed. 
With regard to the first, many pro- 
haoly would' be induced to think, 
that* where the learned editor differ¬ 
ed in his interpretation from the 
rUniiing translation, it would have 
been desirable that he should have 
immediately corrected it upon his* 
oWn authority, rather than have 
reserved the correction and the rea¬ 
sons of it for the notes. And this 
indeed he has done with less scru¬ 
ple in all, than in the case of Valle- 
^ius* translation of the portions ex¬ 
tracted from Eusebius, which how¬ 
ever form no inconsiderable part of 
the^ whole. 

In examiiiirlg the annotations we 
find his own profession most fully 
adhered to in the execution—“ Cer- 
tfeinly” he says “ I have never from 
devotion to party, and in preference 
tb truth introduced, or concealed, 
dsuvassed any thing. On the 
eWtittry Ay aMf hftrbeAi, that all 
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points shoald bg freely and candidly 
offered to the judgment of every 
man ; from a consideration of whjch, 
I would confidently hope that my 
great jjind many failings may he for¬ 
given.*’ The mites are generally 
speaking very valuable; with few 
exceptions they are rather selections 
from former commentators, thart 
original annotations of his own. It 
was once said by a celebrated scho¬ 
lar, an intimate friend of our author, 
that among the great excellencies of 
the work, this must be regarded as 
one of (he chief, that the editor 
himself has determined no point of 
doctrine or practice, but has done 
more in sijppi>ing every one with 
means toward clearing up questions 
of doubt for himself. This is not 
strictly speaking correct—though it 
is the general characher of the work. 
On one point especially of first im¬ 
portance to members of an episco¬ 
pal Church, (and on which I trust 
at some future time to address a 
letter to the Remembrancer) he 
dwells at considerable length. But 
doubtless generally speaking he un¬ 
dertakes to examine the witnesses 
as to their creilibility and knowledge 
—records their evidence—remarks 
upon the conflicting testimony if 
the case requires it, and leaves to 
others to draw inferences, return a 
verdict, and pass judgment. 

And this, Mr. Editor, is a point 
upon which a question I conceive 
may very fairly be entertained whe¬ 
ther the work would not have been 
more generally useful, had its learn¬ 
ed and judicious author himself 
pointed out ttie conclusions which 
either necessarily followed, or might 
fairly be inferred from the original 
documents adduced'? Now that many 
advantages might have arisen from 
such a work in such hands we cannot 
for a moment doubt. But then 
that characteristic benefit above 
mentioned must have been sacrificed. 
Higher mental powers would have 
needed to be cdled into action, 
and there is no room to sm^ect 
thfct bid inch b«en his plah, thi 
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ability of eyecutiou would hpo 
bceo wanting. Tbe muster-mind 
acj^Oowledge) is more displayed 
in combining, and putting together, 
and building the structure, than 
merely in collecting the materials 
and preparing them for the builder’s 
use. Still it may be a fair subject 
of doul»t whether more extensive 
good is not done for scholars (and 
to them alone the work is confined) 
by the mode now preferred by our 
author. Each individual is allowed 
to plan and execute for himself; and 
the result will, we think, be with 
every unprejudiced mind, what it 
seems to have been with his own, 
that the noblest, and purest, and 
chastest model is that goodly fabric 
.which our lleformers and their suc¬ 
cessors founded, erected, and adorn¬ 
ed in England. 

Having thus taken a general view 
of the design and scope of the 
w'ork, we may now more profit¬ 
ably descend to an examination of 
its parts in detail. Tbe ** Reliquiae 
Sacrae” were published at thre» dif¬ 
ferent times; the author fearing 
lest by the visitation of heaven, 
were he to postpone the publication 
of what he liad alrend> jirepared, 
tile whole might remain unedite<t. 

The remains of each Father, pre- 
faced by some historical and expla¬ 
natory matter, and followed by a 
selection of notes, are arranged as 
much as may be in order of time. 
And the wliole is rrmlercd much 
more immediately useful by a good 
and copious index. 1 duglit perhaps 
to observe here that as none but 
genuine and Catholic writings have 
been introduced into the work, so 
of these only such are admitted as 
have not been separately edited. 
The work is dedicated in the pious 
and orthodox Bishops and Priests 
of the hlpisvt'pal and Apostolical 
Cliurcli t>l Scotland. There is some¬ 
thing peculiar, original, and charac¬ 
teristic in thistesllmonv of reverence 
and esteem; and it no less reflects 
honourably upon the spirit and views 
of the q^uthor, than it mu^t have 


becft truly graUfjiw >l|at duUp? 
gqished body of Christian tea^hgrs. 
Your readers who have i^ot the booh 
in their possession will do more than 
justify the insertion of a ^ literal 
translation of the epistle dedicatory. 

These golden writings of the 
first ages 1 have sent to you, vener¬ 
able fathers, wdio flourish and 
abound in the praise of primitive 
manners, Apostolipal discipline, and 
Catiiolic friith. These reljcs are 
indeed but fragments of a mournfid 
wreck, and monumeqts of aq bum* 
ble and depressed Church : but thia 
only strengthens the reason for dedi¬ 
cating them to you, because yoq 
enjoy a fortune but little prosper¬ 
ous. For your secular affairs I am 
not so deeply concerned, whether 
your estates are lost and gone—of 
worldly pomp and dignity taken 
from you—for this is but little: 
but that a celebrated nation, iu 
otiier respects einineutly religious, 
should be severed from its apcient 
hierarchy, and cut asuuder ffom 
your communion, venerable sires, 
thcie is no one who accords in sen- 
timeut with the primitive Christi^us, 
who doea not grieve.' There is one 
point however upou which { con¬ 
gratulate }ou, and for which 1 (eel 
the greatest joy. You enjoy pieace 
for the performancepf your religious 
services; which as it is the coiumou 
right of all men, I trust wiU be 
established and per|>etual. 

“ Certainly under the present state 
of things, when we ha'e now escap¬ 
ed the storms of civil discord, it 
cannot be violated without flagrant 
outrage. Moreover that peace which 
had long seemed to be indebted tor 
its existence ouly to the liberality p( 
the tunes, has lately by the abroga- 
iii»n of the former severe laws been 
firmly established. But )ou even 
in those times reiuaiued grateful and 
faithful to your country; for well 1 
reineinber you allowed iiot your&civea 
to be exasperated by the neglect 
with which yoursupplicatory appeaU 
were treated, nor b^ the very pre¬ 
carious eiyoyinen)l| pi yoip* religious^ 
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liberty. Live then, as ye are wont; 
rerabved far from the spiriit of party, 
and hope that God will be at all 
times favourable to you In pace 
pretniiini, qiii virtus in bello.’’ 

“ Hail ye an auspicious omen ! It 
was the will of the {•reut shepherd 
of the Churches Jesus Christ our 
Lord and our God, that your com¬ 
munion should be the foster-mother 
of the Church of New England; 
doubtless a great and evident mark 
of the divine favour. By which 
moreover it was provided that you 
should be the cause of the same 
benefits to the descendants of that 
nation to whom you are indebted 
for your apostolical succession ; and 
that YOU should become by no means 
least among the princes of Judah ! 
Farewel! and pardon me an humble 
and obscure individual for having 
trespassed upon your cares and la¬ 
bours Nay rather if my most 
devoted attachment to you from niy 
earliest days may be allowed to 
plead, I auaiu and again beseech 
that a blessing may be pi onounce<l 
upon me by you most reverend 
Bishops, and that you, venerable 
Priests, would be mindful of me in 
your prayers, which every pious 
mind is firmly peisuaded to avail 
much with Go<l!!" 

After this tru^y primitive dedica¬ 
tion, Dr. Kouth presents us with a 
general preface to his whole book. 
This contains a modest account of 
the first suggestions, the difficul¬ 
ties, and the progress of the work. 
These we have already in a great 
degree anticipated—and the rest, 
however valuable to the theological 
scholar, would not perhaps be re¬ 
garded as interesting by the general¬ 
ity of your readers. One exception 
however must be made—1 mean that 
part of his preface in which in a firm 
and manly and decided tone, as 
one conscious of the paramount 
importance of the subject he is dis¬ 
cussing, but ever mingled with the 
truest spiiit of Christian chanty, he 
delivers his sentitiieiits upon the fall 
of primitive discipline^the bold¬ 


ness and recklessness of innovators 
—and the distractions of the Church 
of Christ. Here he expresses his 
most decided reprobation of that 
modern profligate licentiousness in 
religious matters, influenced by 
which too many, most unwarrant¬ 
ably neglecting the primitive Chris¬ 
tian writers, and taking the most 
unrestrained freedom with the text 
of Scripture, raise to themselves, 
most preposterously, a kind of theo¬ 
logical tree of liberty, which neither 
Christ planted, nor the apostles 
watered; whose roots vegetate in 
the pride and presumption of the 
human heart, and w'liose fruits are 
heresy and schism. This part of 
the preface is so replete with sound 
and correct views on this subj- ct, 
that 1 could with satisfaction tran¬ 
slate much of the. original ; at all 
events it w'ould not be regarded as 
the least interesting part of my 
communication. But I fenr my let¬ 
ter is already exceeding all reason¬ 
able limits; and 1 will briefly con- 
elude. 

The author of the Reliquiae Sacrae 
has not adopted the readiest way to 
fame, “ there is a noise of war in the 
camp”—and that theologian, who 
would be known to every one forth¬ 
with, and spread his fame from Dan 
to Beersheba, must put on the ar¬ 
mour, and take up the weapons of 
controversy. The sharp reply, the 
overwhelming argument, tlie severe 
lashing, tlie pointed style, (unaided 
by the strength of sound reasoning 
and depth of learning, which cha¬ 
racterized the defenders of our faith 
in former days) fail not to secure 
admiration for their ephemeral pro¬ 
ductions. But when they and their 
works are forgotten, or remembered 
only to be lamented or despised, 
those will live m the minds of men 
with esteem and gratitude, who like 
Dr. Routh, have undertaken the less 
ostentatious task of calming angiy 
feelings, checking parly spirit in 
religion, and discouraging the mor¬ 
bid appetite of controversy; who by 
putting before us the best models of 
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primitive faith anil primitive conduct 

would inspire us with a holy ambi- 

tion^of following'the fathers of the 

Church as they followed Christ; 

• 

and who would practically injpresl# 
upon US the importance of that g<dd- 
en maxim/alas! tbo much neglect¬ 
ed and forgotten, “ In nccessarii's 
unitas, in (lubiis libcrtas, in omni¬ 
bus ch^ritas.*' 

GAGATBS OXONIBNSIS. 


E!xtract$ from early ^iepori8 of the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knoirledge, (continued,) 

Extract from Circular, 1723. 

* “ His Majesty, out of liis great regard 
to the moral!' of l!iosn wlio serve liim by 
sea, lias lately ordered 10,000 of the Sea¬ 
man’s Monitor to be <U‘'rril>nte*l th!oui;li 
Die royal navy. It were to be wisiied 
that tliis book, to wliicli lliere is now 
hiUled a chapter, to shew the detestable 
wickedness of piracy, could also be put 
into the hands of every sailor in the iiicr- 
rhanfs service; and if any of yoifi" ac- 
qiMin'ance are minded to promote so 
goofl a work, they may be supplied by the 
Sucietv's bookseller with what nnmber 
they shall have occasion for, stitched, at 
half.pi'ice. 

*’* Aftei cstablishine Charity Schools, for 
the instnictini; and training up of poor 
rliildien in the piinciples and duties of 
the C tpHiian leligion, tlir neit thing to be 
considered U the employing the chtldien, 
whi'rever it ran be done, in some useful 
work. And as this is n matter df great 
importance to the pnblick, as well as to 
the children tlieniseives, and will be a 
means of removing an objection, wliich is 
now made by some people, ii is, there¬ 
fore, again earnestiy recommended to you 
to advise with such persons as you sh.ili 
judge most proper, about some employ¬ 
ment for rhildren in the Cliarity Schools, 
Wliereih you have any concern or influ- 
ehhe. Hesides the instiinces formerly men¬ 
tioned, at Artlehoroiigh, t'indon, Ketter¬ 
ing, and Wellingborongh, in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, in several places in Kent and 
Esset the inhabitants have appropriated 
Some ftettleinent left at large for relieving 
the poor of tlie parish, or part of the 
poor's-rate, os a fund for setting the poor 
children at i^ork, and this further Odvan- 
ttgb thfiy have Ibniid, by a few yekl:l hi* 
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perience, that'the rat^ for tlie poor'baVe 
by this means been con 8 ^derabl 3 ^le^fIled- 

“ At Strond, near Rochester, the niihi^ 
ter and his parishioners have exerted 
'themselves In. that upon a fund of about 
601. per annum, belonging to the parish» 
they have built a pUlii hoiiNC, in winch jstl 
tl* poor, who receive weekly or monthly 
allowances froni the. parish, are lodged, 
dieted, and wiiotly mainiiimed, and such 
who are capable of labour are obliged to 
do what they can for the common good. 
The Charity School is kept in tins hou.se, 
and the children have not only tliuiV 
cloaths and education, but several of the/n 
arc set to spinning Jersey, and can^ home 
their earnings to their friends. 

Tins design has vei^ much contri- 
buted to the removal of two gre..t evifi. 
Great part of the parish allowan 'cs, which 
before was spent in puhiick-lioiiscs, is now 
laid out in wholesome provision for t^e 
poor, under an orderly dicipline ; and be¬ 
sides this they are happily eased of tU'e 
slrollihg beggars wiio were often burtlieo- 
some to the town, on pretence of being 
travellers in distress, or going on to the 
parish to which they belonged. 

In order to encourage anti facilitate 
any undertaking of this kind, an act fur 
amending the law.H relating to tlie .^ett^e- 
mont, ei^ployment, and relief of the poor, 
was passed the last session of tins parlia¬ 
ment, whereby, among other things, the 
chorchwardciis and overseers of tlie poor, 
Avitli the consent of the major part of any 
parish, arc enabled to purchase or hire 
a house or Iiouhcs, for maintaining and 
employing the poor. And where towns 
are too small to undertJkc it, two or more 
such townships may unite in pnicliasing ir 
hiring houses for such pm pose. 

“ Every year since Ins Majesty’s liap{^ 
accession to the throne, tiie Society have 
recommended the duly of loyalty to the 
government, to be inculcated on the rhil- 
dren of the Charity Schools, as indispen- 
sibly nei’essary to make them good snb- 
jecis, and^ peaceable neighbours : and they 
doubt not of the continuance of. yout good 
offices for this purpose, especinllV while 
the restlrss endeavonrs of ihc Papists, and 
other disaffected persons, *rho envy rtiir 
present traiiqiiMlIty, shiilt make it fa^e'ek- 
sary. 

** It is not nnicnown whkt arts tiaic 
been used of late yaars to abate iii the 
nation the terrors of Popery, in order to 
reconcile men to a change df govrmiufeot, 
at the liatard of all their feTigidtui and 
civil liberties, but hitherto tli^ good Pri- 
videnre of God liai defeAled fiib&b arti¬ 
fices ; and to fbHify ^eotilb7 mlSdl 
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tlie delu»(oni of Romish einimTies» the 
Society have dispersed several liMle tracts 
against Popery, the titles of which you 
will find in the following c^taioffiie. 

“ The last circular letter ii.fornied you, 
what a noble zeal the justices of peace for 
Westminster and Middlesex had shewed 
for the suppression of publick ganiync- 
houses; it may now be added, to tlieir 
great honour, that since that time, tins 
good work has been so effectually pro* 
seented by them, that as far as the Society 
is informed, very few of those wicked and 
disorderly places are now left in these 
parts. 

“ Tlie Rev. Mr. Schnltze, principal 
Missionary at Tranqiieb'ir, in the East 
Indies, by his letter, dated in Deoember, 
1722, informs the Society, that they had 
obtained leave to preach the Gospel to 
the Heathen in more than twenty places 
of the adjacent country, which they do 
weekly in one or the other, so as to pass 
through them all every month. That the> 
had made a second and more coirert 
edition of the New Testament in the Ma- 
laharick language, and desire to be as¬ 
sisted by the Society with fifty ream'' of 
printing paper, for such other impies-ions 
as shall be thought necessary, which liave 
accordingly been sent to them with an 
addition of eight reams of writing and 
other sorts of paper, for the iite of tlie 
schools. That they built at Traiiqiit-lMr, 
in 1722, a large school-house for 140 
scholars, where they are not only tnuglil, 
but wholly maintained. 

“ The commissioners at Copenhagen, 
appointed by the King of Denmark, for 
promoting tliis iV^ission, have given linpes 
to the Society of semling over next >ear 
one or more Missionaries to assist in tliis 
good work ; and in the mean time have 
made remittance by the Biitish sliips, ijjw 
going effectually to suppoit the Missiona¬ 
ries, and the schools under their rare.” 

fThere was no Circular Letter, 1724.] 

Extract from Circular, 17-0. 

** Tlic excellent advice contained in the 
Bishop of London’s directions to the Mas¬ 
ters and Mistresses of the Chanty Schools, 
io Iris Lordship's diocese, is of such im¬ 
portance, that the Society liave obtained 
leave of his lordship to disperse the same, 
and they have presented all fhetr Members 
with a copy of them, not doubting but in 
every^*lilarity School, where they have any 
influence, they will endeavour to have 
those directions observed. And here it is 
particnlarly recommended to you by the 
Society, that next to instructing the chil- 
drao^ip the principles and duties of the 


Christian religion, care be taken, in pnr- 
suanee of his lordship’s directions, that 
they be not bred up so as to be nirfil for, 
or above the meaner suit of sei vices „espH- 
cially, il’.at the boys be not trained up to 
fine wilting, but only to write a plain 
legible hand, and t!iat the girls be not in- 
stnicteii in too tine sewing;, but brought 
up to plain work, and tlidt, likewise, with¬ 
out too great a mctly , and that neither of 
them be kept so long at school as to be 
rendered averse to or above the business 
of husbandry, or any other lower and more 
laborious employment, or nffices of life. 

Tile emieavoiiis used in many places 
for employing the poor and their children, 
in setting up of workhouses, or iioiiseh of 
maintenance, as well as Charity Schools, 
have halt so good an effect, that in many 
pari'>iies wliere a trial has been made, the 
advantage arciinng tlieieby to the pub- 
lK*k, has very well answered (he expecta¬ 
tions of those who promoted them. And 
that nothing may be wanting in the So¬ 
ciety, to encoiiiage the pioseciition of so 
iisetiil a tlesign, they ’have caiiM'd a col- 
leciion of some of the best accomiis of 
such woi k-l>oii'‘es, \v. as.ne come ro their 
knowledge, to he published, in order to 
lecommentl the same to geneial piactice, 
as tlie most effectirii ine/»ns to make the 
cliihi en so ed'icafed, better i/hnsii;ms, 
and better .servants, as well as moie use¬ 
ful in all lesperis to their coimiry. And 
though the manner of employing the poor, 
may at btst be attended with some difb- 
ciilty, by reason of the vaiiely of inanii- 
factiiies in the kingdom, and the mateiials 
iieces.sary fur them, wliicli ail ptures do not 
(‘(jiiaily affoid ; yet, wliene>er an attempt 
has been made, (thongii by ineaiin. pt^r- 
haps, at fiist not appealing very piobabie) 
It has seldom failed of piodiiciiig some 
good effei't , for, notwithstanding tlie pro¬ 
duce of the 111 innfartiiies wheiein the poor 
areemploved should happen lu he but small, 
yet thc^y are kept fiom idleness and 
beggary, and itiuied to a sober and in- 
diisti ions way of living, tiie good effects 
thereof, as well to themselves as to the 
piiblick, will fully eompcibatc all the pains 
that shall be taken tiieiein. 

The Protestant Mission to the East 
Indies, has now, by the biasing of God, 
a more promising aspect tlian it has had 
of late yeais. For, by the last advices 
the Society have received fiom the Mis- 
sioiMiies at'riMii(|iiebar, it appears, they 
have enlarged their <*oire>pun<lWicc with 
the Heathen upon the roa^t of Coroman¬ 
del ; that the hooks which they have pub¬ 
lished in the Malabarick language and 
character, have Quide a good impreMion 
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npoD some of the natives; and that the 
schools for ediiratins' the Heathen chil¬ 
dren j^re continued, from wlieiire it in 
h<»ped some of the belter L'eniiises among 
them may in time be qualified for scliool- 
masters and catechists, if not preacliAs of 
tiie Gospel to tlieir own coiiiitiynieii. 

“ But what gives greatoi hopes of suc¬ 
cess to tins undertaking ts, that his Ma¬ 
jesty, the King of Denmark, has lately sent 
the Rev. Mr. Bosse, Mr. Pre»sier, and 
Mr. WaUlier, thiee niissiOMaiies, with very 
promising qiiaiiticatioiis foi the servicecof 
the mission, to lilngland, in order to pro. 
reed to Tiaiiqnebar hy the way of Koi t St. 
George. These geiitlenicu being emhark- 
ed III an English ship, sailed the 4th of 
February last, from Che Downs; and, if it 
please God to give them a sale arrival, it is 
imped their labours will give new life to 
the progress of the mission. 

•“ The Society have printed Oj'^SO ropiOvS 
of the Arabic INalter, for the use of tiie 
poor Clnistians 111 Palestine, Syiia, Meso¬ 
potamia, Arabia, and Egypt, and 
of the said copies, bound, have been sent 
by tlie last ships to Scaiideroon, and more 
are designed to be sent by tlic next Turkey 
Beet, 

** Most of the benefactions already re¬ 
ceived have been laid out upon this vim. 
pression, and therefore the Society find 
themselves obliged to recommend it to 
their Membeis, botli in town and country, 
to continue their good offices in soliciting 
fartiier benefactions, for piiiiling the New 
Testament in the same ian::uage. 

And since the <'nd propo'^ed by it is to 
make the Gospel better known among the 
Eastern Cliiistians, fioin wiinm we re¬ 
ceived it, it IS hoped so Christian a de¬ 
sign will not bo suffered to drop, m a 
Protestant wealthy country, fur want of 
contributions. The Society resolve, by 
God s assistance, to do their part with zeal 
and diligence, and they humbly trust Ins 
merciful Providence will not fail to raise 
up friends to an undertaking so necessary 
to promote his glory, and the everlasting 
happiness of men. 

“ The 12tli of March last, it pleased 
God to take to himself the woTtliy Mr. 
Henry Hoare, in whom the public liave 
lost a very generous benefactor in many 
good designs in this kingdom, and the So¬ 
ciety a very useful member, and treasurer 
foi that <braiicli of their designs which re¬ 
lated to the Protestant Kliasions to East 
India; yon are thcrefoie desired, when¬ 
ever any of your acqiiaiiilance are disposed 
to contribute to that undertaking, to remit 
such benefactions to Messrs. Benjamin and 
Henry Hoare, at the Golden Bottle, in 


Fleet-street, who will account Ibrjtfaem Ca 
the Society, or to the Rev. Ur. Mayo, 
WHO receives beiielactiona to the other 
branches of the dcMgns of the society.* 

[There was no Circular Letter, 1726.] 

dLxtractfrom Circular, 1727. 

Tlie Society, with great concern ob« 
serve, that profane Hweariog and cursing, 
the profanation of the Lord’s day, lewd- 
ness of all kinds, dtuiikeimess and gaming, 
are, iii this degenerate age, become so 
epideuiical and avowed, that all ende»> 
voiii!» possible ought to be used to put a 
stop to t te growing Contagion, and there- 
foie they cannot but with the greatest 
euriiostiie^^s solicit their Members to use 
then best interest with the neighbouring 
iiicigNtrates to put the laws in execution 
agaiMst tiiose who are guilty of any of 
these vices, which, if suffered to go on un¬ 
controlled, will daily get around, and, it is 
to be feared, bringdown God's heavy judg- 
inputs upon us. 

** If you are pleased to send for any of 
the small tracts against all, or any of these 
vices, tlie Society beg the favour of you 
to impart some of them to the Justices of 
the peace m your neighbourhood, in order 
to be disposed of by them to such offenders. 

It is some coiisoUtioa to the Society, 
that, notwitliHtaiuling the prevalence of 
these scandalous vices, the Charity Schools 
roiitiiiiie to meet with encouragement ia 
niu^t parts of the kingdom, which, it it 
ho[»ed, 1 $ a sure presage that a sense of re¬ 
ligion and virtue will be preserved among 
ns. 

“ The account of worlt-houses, for em¬ 
ploying and maintaining the poor, lias so 
well answered the end of publishing it, 
tliatitmany parishes, both lu London and 
the country, have fallen into that way of 
relieving the poor, not only for the huma¬ 
nity of the institution, that none may want 
the common necessaries of life who are 
real objects of charity, but also for the 
great advantages accruing, by a regular 
management, to the respective parishes 
where they have been erected. 

These foundations are generally called 
work-houses, though in soni4 sense they 
may be also termed hospitals; because 
they are erected for the support of those 
who cannot maintain themselves by their 
labour, as well as for the employment of 
such as can. 

“ The poor of every parish, where this 
method for their relief is provided, cannot 
but be thankful to God, and their compas¬ 
sionate neighbours for it, if they consider 
that all vagabonds and stnrdy bcggaia, who 
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before devoured too yreat part oft)tf. 
cLantjj; wliirh the legMatvre desiiiDpd fpr 
the parocliial poor, are by this means dis: 
charged. 

The three Protestant iJanish Miw- 
onaiicswtio hailed from the Downs, Fe- 
brrary, I7:;4-^, arrived at Trmiqitehar, in 
the East Indies, the ipth of June fullcw^ 
iiig, to the great ju\ of the other Missiuii- 
aries theie, who had long impoi tuned their 
friends in Europe to send mure lahomers 
to assist in propagating the Gospel in those 
parts. ' 

There has been so great a, progress 
made in the work of the nti«sion since the 
last rircular letter, that the schools under 
the misMunanes care are increased from 
five to tivenly ctuf, in which 57*> childien 
are tani:ht. Four of tiioe schools contain 
only Chii>tian rhildren, the othei seven- 
teen consisit of Heathenish and Mahome¬ 
tan rhiidieii; and four ot these seventeen 
have each aChfistian a« well as a Heathen 
achoolmastci, who both receive their salaiy 
fi'Otn the Missionaries : and the children in 
these eight scliools, beside learning to 
read, write, and east accompts, are in- 
atrncted by the Clirislian schoolmaster in 
tbeir catechism, and the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptnies, and arc supplied by tlie 
Mi-^MOnanes with hook>, nd other neccit- 
series. The other thiiteen schools aie 
toiightby Heathen masters, and maintain¬ 
ed by the charge of tl^e patents of tlie 
children i but the MMsionanesare allowed 
to have the inspeciion uvei them, and to 
diiect their learning by heart certain sen: 
tences concerning natuial religion, which 
t^d to prepare them for understanding 
and embracing Ch.istianity. 

Some of the caiechists bred un^er the 
Missioflaiies have made such proliciency in 
the knowledge of our holy religion, as to 
he able to converse with their Malabanan 
countrymen in their own language con¬ 
cerning the excellency of the Christian 
religion, and the absurdity of thinking to 
propitiate ihe all-wise and most benign 
Deity by acts of tolly and cruelty, too 
cppicnon among them; such as wearing 
alippers full of prickles, carrying one. or 
both of their arms towards hepven, super- 
atliionsty feeding serpents aod other rep- 
tites, lancing their owu fiesli, and some^ 
tubes even burning themselves alive. 

The Missionaries, since the second im- 
ptesMCD of the New Testament, have 
printed the five Books of Moses and the 
Booh of psalms in the Malabaric language 
nod,character; and are going on to print 
the other parts of the Old Testament: and 
the Pntch East India Company being in- 
forjpai^of cere 


th<^ Holy Scriptnfps among, the Heetben Ip 
the western parts of India, have a|fo, with 
a laudable zeal, aiven orders for printing 
the Bible at Batavia, in the Malayafi' Ian- 
giiage, fur Ihe iis^e of tlie Heathen in their 
teiritf lies, on the easteiii coast of India, 

“ The Society have sent to Aleppo a 
second carco of aiiuvg two thousand 
Psiilteis in Arabic, bound, which gre safely 
arrived : and a large parccj of them being, 
presented to the Patriarch of Antioch, lie 
accepted them with many blessings on the. 
licnefactors for so seasonable a present to 
thefr Christian brethien in Syria, Pales? 
tine, &c, and gave assurances tliat they 
should be distntuited with his own bauds, 
at hivnexl vi*>itation. 

“ 'The impression of the New Testament 
in Arabic is so far advanced, tliat the So¬ 
ciety hope to he able to >eud a ennsider- 
alde number of copies by the next fleet to 
Tutkey, and they de»ire their thanks may 
be accepted for the many charitahlc re- 
mittances tliey have received fur this pur¬ 
pose, from thejr coriesponding Menihers. 
and others, in Great Britain and Ireland; 
whose hberatity, joined to his Majesty’s, 
royal bounty of 50o/. has induced the So¬ 
ciety to enlarge the impression to teo 
thousand copies; and they are accoidingly 
piinling flic tour Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, and are proceeding furl her at 
fast as they can, with that care which a 
woik of such difficulty requires. But,at 
tliere is a considerable sum yet wanting to 
finish the whole, the Society hope their 
correspondents will at' this juncture exert 
themselves on this occasion, to complete a 
woik so happily carried on by their former 
readiness and zeal. 

“ If by these, and the like attempts, the 
invaluable tight of the Gospel may be fur¬ 
ther propagated and revived, io sucli parts 
of the w'Otld as now sit in darkness, Goil 
himself nuisl have the glory of accomplish¬ 
ing so creat a work, and the instruments 
of his providence the comfortable expec¬ 
tation of reaping the rewards of those# that 
turn many tu righieonsoess.*' 

(To be continued,) 


Te the Editor oj the iUmemkr^^fr^ 

March 4, 1810- 

Sir, 

Mh. WmTTAKKJt, in hia. recenf 
** Enquiry into tU«iiit*-rpretationof 
the Hebrew Scriptures,” when speak* 
in^ of tbc traoslktors of our ailtfao- 
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riwJ var^op, writ^ (p. 88,) of 
** Richard 1 have been una¬ 

ble to gain any information, except 
that he was of Lincoln College/’ 
Mr. Todd also, in Ins Vindication 
of our authorized TiansliSion/' 
(P.60) merely adds of Dr, 
that he was “ Rector of Quaiiiton, 
in Buckinghamshire." 1 he following 
inscription on his monument, in the 
chancel of Quaintoii Church, ad'ords 
a ju^t view of his pi^ty, talents, and 
character ; and how fitly qualified 
he was for the important work 
wherein he was engaged. It may 
serve to contradict the weak asser¬ 
tion, that “ no critical Hebrew scho¬ 
lar was found among our trans¬ 
lators;" Dr. Brett having been emi- 
•nently skilled in the Hebrew and 
oriental languages; *' ad criticissi- 


mam.ueique;*’ aa thn t^hlot-reoofdia 
Nor was he occupied in th^ least 
difficult portion of our venerable 
translatioii of the Scriptures; since 
he was classed with those, to whom 
were assigned “ the Prophets.’’ Ob, 
the monument from whence this in¬ 
scription is taken, are the figures of 
Dr. Brett and his wife, in a devo¬ 
tional posture; and of two children, 
near, and two children. Tarther disr 
taut, on each side of them; the num¬ 
ber probably of the family, , Tbeir 
position is marked by asterisks. The 
insertion of this in your miscellany 
may prove a source t)f gratification 
and information to some of its read¬ 
ers, and will oblige 

Yours, 

C. P. W. Clericus, 


INSCRIPTION. 


In meiDori^ aeterni erit Jiwtus 

Tov dymoL tov xaXbv rbv S§o/aov ttjv iTiOisiv 

Aciirbv, dzaoKBiHxt /xoi b rrts Sixaioffuwir 8v 

axoDoujEi fjLoi b Ev*EicE/v']p Tip 0 Stxaiof.xj^Ti^f. 


Verimm Dei maset in ntertmrDi 



Beatse memoriie 

Vtri tarn doctrinft, qtiam pietate eximii; tingnis 
LHtiiia, Qivca, Hehraica, CrildaicA, Syriael, Arabic^ 
,£t)iiop]r&, ad criticiMitinini ii>que periii; vernacular, 

BiUliorum Editionis noviHjiima* paiiter & acruratiMima 
Authoria inter noniinatisKinios cosspiciii:—Pattons occu- 
latU^lml-^Verbl diviiii praeconis maxim^ seduU— 

Mariii bdellissiini —Pareutis ciim disciplini indnlceDtiaaimi— 
Amici coiijiiTictisdini—Domini desitleratissimi—Propinqiii 
in angnatiis proximi—Dtvilibiis et Paupenhiis peiKque cliari** 
da Ek^cleaik Dei Isboribus privatis et pubiicis optime 
inerai^RlCHAKDl BRRTF SSa nieologiae.Doctoni, 
dianiMiitii—Higua Bccleois per 4s! annos Rectoria 
vigUantiatimi, qui per mortis corporalis jantiain ad vitae 
aaernas progressiis eat atrium anno aetatis suae 70. 

Hoc monumentum marrens dicavit chariasitpa 
Btai per SU annoa tbori conjugalis consors Alicia Brett 
Ao. Di, 1637. 


Fallitiir incluaum subjecto pulvere Brettnra 
Qui cogitat; Cbristo vivit & nsqiie vireL 




Optimum menumentum Pastorii grex. 

Inatead of weeping marble, weep for him To Christ, to life^ so absU yon diify sett* 
All ye bis flock, whom ha did atriTa to win The most denrvd atone on Dr. Brett.”'* 



Or the Pra^ far the Royil Famify, [Mat, 


ON THE PRATER FOR THE ROTAt 
^ FAMILT. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Th E Jettcr in \onr last number on the 
Prayerfbrthc Ro\al Faniily, contain* 
ed some iuteicstiii^ particulars with 
which I was not previously acquaint¬ 
ed, but it proceeded to reason upon 
them in a manner which carried no 
conviction to my ntind. \our cor¬ 
respondent’s account of the varia¬ 
tions wliich have taken place in the 
prayer to whic|i he refers, is co¬ 
pious and accurate, but, as he ad¬ 
mits, it is incomplete. You will 
probably, therefore, have no ob¬ 
jection to insert the following list, 
which I have copied from an Ox¬ 
ford newspaper, and which will fur¬ 
nish }our readers with an old p/f- 
cedent, very applicable to the pre¬ 
sent tunc, but not observed by the 
gentleman wlio introduced tlie sub¬ 
ject to your notice. 

Account of the Forms of Prayin^r 
for the Royal Family of Gre^it 
Britain,from the Rttgn of James 
L to the present Day. 

** 1607. (James 1.)—Wee Inimhly bewch 
thee to blesse our gracious Queene 
Anne, Piince Henry,and all llie King 
and Qiieene’8 Rnyal progenie 
lOH .—Our gracious Queen Anne, Prince 
Chariest, KrederirkeJ Prince Elector 
Palatine, and the Lady Elizabeth his 
wife, endue them, &c. 

1627. (Charles 1 )—Our gracious Qiiccne 
Mary, Fredericke tlie Prince Elector 
Palatine, the Lady Elizabeth his wife, 
with their pHneely issue. 

1632.—Queen Marie, Prince CiiarJes, Ladie 
Maiy, Fredericke the Prince Elector, 
Sec. as before. 

1654.—Queen Mary, Prince Charles, and 
the rest of the Royall progenie. 

1637. (Common Prayer for Scotland)—Tlie 
same, 

1661. (Charles 11. before his marriage)— 


* the Litany it is * Royall issue.’" 
t ** Henry, bis elder brother, died in 
1612.” 

J He had married James's daughter, 
became King'of Bohemia in 1619, but was 
never prayed for under that title.” 


Blesse and preserve Mary, the Qneen 
Mother, the illustrious James Duke 
of York', and the rest of the Royall 
profieiiy. 

1662.— Our gracious Queen Catharine, 
M'^iy the Queen Mothei, James Duke 
of Voik, and all the Royall Family. 

1664 (Coniinoii Prayer fur the Welch)— 
The same. 

1676 —riie same, omitting the Qneen Mo¬ 
ther, then dead. 

1684. (James 11.)—Our gracious Queen 
Mary,('atheiine the QiiFen Dowager, 
their Royall Highnesses Mary Prin¬ 
cess of Orange, and the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and all, 6lc. 

1687.—Our gracious Qneen Mary, Cathe¬ 
rine the Queen Dowager, Ins Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and 
tiieir Royal Hi^ilmesses Mary Prin- 
ce<js, ikv.—as before. 

1690. ( VVillium and Mary)—Bless Cathe- 
IIlie the Queen Dowager f, her R(i\al 
Highness the Piincess Anne of Deo- 
niark. and all, 6:c. ' 

1700,—The same. 

1712. (Aline)—Bless the Princess Sophia^, 
ami all, &c. 

1717. (George)—Bless and preserve his 
Royal Highness § George Prince of 
Wales, the i'rince^s, and their issue, 
and all, Sec. 

1723.— Tlie same. 

i 75;8. (George II.)—Our gracious Quern 
Caroline, ttie Royal issue, and the rest 
of the, A’C. 

J 759 —Bles.s iheir Royal Highnesses Fre¬ 
derick Prince of Wales, the Princess, 
the Duke ||, the Princes>es, and all, 6:c. 

1748.—Bless their Royal Higlicsscs Fre¬ 
derick Prince of VVales, the Princess, 
the Duke, the Princesses, the issue 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and uU, Sec. 


* “ Excluded from the throne.*' 
t ** Of Charles II. James, with his Queen 
and son, being no mure noticed.'* 

^ Daughter of Predeiick the Prince 
Palatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of Kmg 
Janies L; she was married to the Elector 
of Hanover, and died in 1714: at her 
death the Elector of Brunswick (George 
1.) was prayed for by name in the Liturgyi'' 
§ George I, married Sophia Doiothy, 
daughter of his uncle Duke of Zell, but 
she wras never crowned or acknowledged 
as Qneen in England.*' 

II Of Cumberland, the King's second 
son.” 

II “ Viz. King George lU. with five 
others.** 
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1757.—Bleu their Royal Hi|;hnesses 
Geonre* Prince of Wnleii, the Prin- 
'cess Dowager of Wales, the Duke, 
.the Piincesses, and all, &r. 

IbOl. fGeorire III.)— Onr tTrarioiis Queen 
ChatloUe, In'* Rojal Hi:;liness Gi'or^e 
Prince of Wdlej>, the Princess of 
Wales, and all, &c. 

1820. (George IV.)^BIe8S all the Royal 
Family, ^ 

It appears from this list, that the 
recent order in council is not with¬ 
out H precedent; and if this were 
the proper place for such observa¬ 
tions, a stronfT, though not an en¬ 
tire resemblance, might be pointed 
out between the cases of George the 
first and George the fourth. But 
your correspondent has wise.ly con- 
jined himself to the iegaLty oflhe 
omission on which he comments; 
and I am very ready to follow ins 
example. 

“ The only question, as he Justly 
observes, is, wliethcr there is au¬ 
thority for merging the consort of a 
king regnant under the general title 
of ‘ all tue royal tamily,* and for 
omitliiig the word ‘and' by whicb 
that general di^signation is coupled 
with some more particular title." 
He Uses three arguments to prove 
the negative of this proposition, all 
of which sfroiiglv tend to corrobo¬ 
rate his admission respecting the in¬ 
sufficiency of his legal attainnimls. 

1st. rile Act of Uniformity al¬ 
lows the names to be altered: and 
therefore nothing but (he names ran 
legally be changed. If this be con¬ 
clusive reasoning, or good law, then 
though your correspondent says it 
is obvious that the Queen, Arc. must 
be omitted when no such person ex¬ 
ists, yet is it obvious, on the con- 
trary, that this omiKston is unlaw¬ 
ful ; and can in no instance be ef¬ 
fected without a special act of par¬ 
liament. The gentleman’s first ar¬ 
gument, therefore, proves too much: 
it puts an interpretation upon the 
statute that could not possibly have 


• ‘‘ His father Frederick died in 175 1 ." 


the Royal Family^ S67 

been intended, and which he has him¬ 
self rejected in the preceding page. 

2d. He says that the provision 
relates t\the King as well as to llie 
Queen and royal family ; and in re- 
spect of him it must refer to the al¬ 
teration of the name only. This is 
true, and is the best argument which 
he has employed; but it may be 
completely answered by “ old pre¬ 
cedents.*' For if the King's name be¬ 
ing alone changed, proves Hiat the 
Queen’s name can alone be changed, 
it also proves that the names of ail 
the rest of the Royal Family can 
alone be changed; and, therefore, 
according to the pattern of King 
James’s first Prayer-book, the Queen 
and heir apparent should have been 
alone introduced, and should, in no 
instance, have been omitted. The 
“ preceilents," speak a different lan¬ 
guage ; they introduce daughters, 
younger sons, sons iii-law, brothers 
Queen-dowagers, and heirs and 
lioiresses presumptive, and they 
omit the Queen consort of George 
the first. It is evideut, therefore, 
that someffiing more than the names 
of the Royal Family have been 
changed, Iroin time to time, at the 
discieti(m of the King in council; 
and that the only circumstance with¬ 
out precedent, in the recent altera¬ 
tions, is the omission of the lieir- 
presuniptive. If any person, there¬ 
for**, be aggrieved, it is the Duke 
pf York, rather than the Queen : but 
we hear of none who advocate his 
Royal Higluiess's claim, or lament 
over tile indignity with which he is 
treated. 

“ Old Precedent's" third reason is 
that in all editions orthe Praver- 
book, “ the names are printed in a 
difl'erent character, denoting that 
the words so printed may be altered 
upon occasion. He has not seen 
any edilioii in which the word and 
before • all the Royal Fiimily' is 
thus printed,” Your correspondent 
has here availed himself of a rule 
of law or of grammar with which 
I confess myself entirely unac¬ 
quainted. Where did he Jeam, that 
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'fAvn iffMted % ^pitah 

cfrMlk^.th^urtfenbtes tfaat thejr itia^ 

uttered upon occa^^ion i fHy know* 
ledjre of bibliogra)>hv li^e “ Old 
Precedcnt‘s” knowledj^e of law, 
wiijhft easily be surpassed ; and I 
Cannot pretend to explain the cauje 
'<tf the wrious changes of type whrdh 
'Otcor in old books, and bave been 
copied from them into new ones. 
The oi*igii«il pattern may probably 
%e found in the illnmina^d manu 
Mnipt and missal, bot at afl events 
'We «anhot o|>en a book which h^s 
been ptiftted half a century without 
•obsef^g that the proper n tines 
wu in U diffetwt character, ttiis is 
■tfie true solution of yourcorresptmd- 
Wt’s diftculty, nor must he ever ex¬ 
pect to find his and” adortied 
trith Hali^, till that name is hc- 
t^wed upon some illtistfnous prince 
ur princess of tlie royal hou^e of 
Brunswick. 

1 will not trouble yon with UUy 
rnnarks upon the other unprtct- 
4((9lfed aterations o\^r which your 
Coirespotident' mourns. Perhaps 
they merit this epilliet; bnt it may 
be qualified by another, for they 
are Very unimportant, fhe donbt 
which he meiittons respecting the 
rubric in ihe office for Km:: Charles's 
uiartyrdum, was staited, to niyowii 
knowledge, in *January Iasi; bur 
turrly it Was a most unUeci^^sciry 
and uncritical hesitation. The ori 
final sentence^ as he admits, !$ 
j^aia and distinct; the aiterrition 
consisted merely in introducing the 
words, *• and the fast kept,” and 
how can these words change or per. 
plex the meaning of the paragraph ? 
1 o a most un imited and ungram- 
mutical re iartce upon punctuation, 
there must be added a strung pre¬ 
disposition to blunder, before the 
service can be used Ob one day, and 
Hm fast kept on the other, K. 

ON RECCNT Translations 6f 

•I ME MOLT SCRIPTURES. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Sir. 

A ciMOiirrAMK has born te- 


t^ttfly^'homihbliicatefl to fhe, with 
which i fhink the public sbouM be 
acquainted; and your pages offer a 
ready metbtid of carrying tny pur- 
pose^^inlo effect. The iioitierous 
and rapid traii:»l'itions of Scripture 
' into various oriental dialects, has 
excited very general as^tonishment 
4nd dflight.- 1 have participated 
largely in both; but it will appear 
in the sequel, that though there is 
much ground for the former, the 
latter has been somewhat prema¬ 
ture. It happened to me lately to 
meet a learned and sensible gentle¬ 
man (not a Church of Cnglaud man) 
with whom 1 had much conversation 
on the progress of relig-ion in the 
East. The knowledge of this gen¬ 
tleman was not the hearsay report 
of oiie who had been at a distance 
from the scene of action, but the 
result of much enquiry on th^ spot, 
and of some years experience. 

On the subject of translation of 
the Scriptures, 1 was perfectly sur¬ 
prized al the facility with which llie 
miracle of coveiing India wiih Bi- 
bles has been worked. And you, 
Mr. Editor, will equally admire with 
me, the simplicity of the consfruc- 
lion as well as the sale and t asy 
bitwenitiits of the spiritual steam 
engine of toe east. 

A I'uiidii who can translate the 
Englidi iaiignage in matters of 
coiiuuerce into the Hiiidoostaiinee 
tongue, is clioseii for an i.iterjireler 
of the English New Tcsidiiient into 
Hiiidoo'^taiiiie'*. Some five or six or 
any number of persons of dif¬ 
ferent dialects, but each of them 
knowing the Hiiidoostonnee tongue, 
are brought into a room for the pur¬ 
pose of translating the Scriptures 
from the Hindoosiannee tongue, as 
interpreted word for word by the 
Pundit from the voice of an English 
reader. Thus supposing them to 
be all arranged round the Pundit, the 
English reader begins with the first 
chapter of St. Matthew'. The—Book 
—of—the —generation — <Src. <!kc. 
The Pundit gives the word in idin- 
duottanee, and iatfh ol the copyists 
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trcnsifttes the Hiodoofitaniiee word 
lAto what he thiidcs ^that word to 
meaii in his own dialect. Of course 
one nioutii will thus serve to pro¬ 
duce as many copies of the G^pel 
of St, Matthew, as there are per¬ 
sons of different dialects to take the 
verbatim translation of the Pundit. 

In this mode of translation, as no 
human efforts not even the labours 
of the devoted missionary are ex¬ 
empt from imperfection; luy iii- 
furmant tells me that some in'^haps 
do take place. Sometimes the Pun¬ 
dit knows no more tlie meaning of 
the FiDglish word, than do any of 
those to whom he is to explain it in 
Hindoostaiinee. Sometimes the Pun¬ 
dit's language has no term that will 
^adow forth a particle of the sense 
of the English word Sometimes 
the English word will admit of no 
correspondent term in the Hindoos- 
tauuee, and sometimes the only term 
that can resemble the EiiglUh has 
a directly opposite and perhaps of¬ 
fensive sense in the Hindoostayuee. 
Of this circumstance my friend gave 
me ail illustrious proof. 1'he En¬ 
glish version of Mark vii. L is, 
'‘Judge not that ye be not judged." 
In the Hindoostannee version of llie 
English, the words literally are, '* Do 
no justice, that justice be not done 
to you." 

How far this convenient doctrine 
may he acceptable to the natives of 
Mindostan, it is for you and your 
readers to judge. For me nothing 
remains but to laineut that my mo¬ 
ney was ever wasted by subscribing 
towards the expences of these and 
similar translations, and to hope 
^that a few of those who have been 
my partners in simplicity, will also 
•follow my example and open tlieir 
eyes. 

J/orcA, 1820 . 

A Constant Reader. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Observations upon the.present State 
of New South Wales, asdt isjie- 
Hemembrancek, No. 17. 


oesr^ed inihe Minutmiof Eaddtmce 
before a Select CommUtee of ihe 
Homa^ tommons on Gaob, Jfc. 

(Continued^) 


Very particular enquiries W'eremode 
by the CommiUec respecting the 
treatment of convicts during the 
voyage, and one witness. Dr. Brom¬ 
ley, gives a satisfactory .account of 
the plan which has been adopted 
by him, and which may readily be 
followed by others. In 1813, and 
in preceding ^ars, the sliips were 
not under the superintendauce of 
any persons appointeU by govern- 
nmiit, and the diseases and loss of 
life produced by improper treatment 
of the prisoners, were iu several 
cases dreadful. The new regula¬ 
tions took place in IBJ 4, and ifrotri 
that time the healthy state <«f a con¬ 
vict ship has been considered fully 
equal to that of a man of war. illlu' 
regulations by winch this chaugt; 
has been effected are very «imple^ 
extreme cleanliness, regular inspec¬ 
tion of food, a proper supply of 
water, and as much air^rndexerci^ 
as circumstances will permit, have 
been found so beneficial that not 
more than two lives have been dost 
since 'these rules were strictly 
forced. Dr. Bromley lays considoT'- 
able stress upon fumigation, and 
the process to which he has recoiir^Cj 
is the immersiou of a heated iron 
ImiU in a pot of tar; he Inm tried 
the nitrous acid, and every other 
plan; but he gives a decided pre¬ 
ference to tar. The quantity of 
wHter which every convict is now 
allowed is a gallon per day, which 
is more than the quantity couaumed 
in the navy; formerly the convict 
did ,not receive more than three 
pints. Great inconvenience is mu- 
avoidably experienced from haul. 
The larger portion of 4he'convicts 
are, and must be, down below, ten* 
hours out of tlie four jUndtiwep^, 
even when the ship is on the equa¬ 
tor ; but their healUi doesinot sut&r. 

Dr. Bromley's mode of proceed¬ 
ing was .this: {lie .released ^ihe »fNri- 

pp 
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floners from their irons as soon as 
the ohip was at sea, and no convict 
was again sentenced to thfnt but for 
misconduct. He endeavoured to find 
employment for as many as possible; 
when he detected them in gambling, 
he threw the money into the sfea, 
and to prevent gambling for liquor 
he caused it to be drunk at the bar¬ 
rels. Thieving was \'ery prevalent 
among the convicts, but by setting 
the more respectable part of them 
to keep watch upon the rest, and 
punishing it wlien ftttected by de¬ 
priving the offender of his wine, or 
putting on the irons again, the prac¬ 
tice was considerably checked. Dr. 
Bromley thinks that it is impractica¬ 
ble to dispense entirely with corpo¬ 
ral punishment, though it was not 
indicted at all on his last voyage, 
and only twice in the one preceding. 
The Church service, and a sermon 
were read to the prisoners every 
Sunday, and a school was esta¬ 
blished as soon as the ship left port. 
The good effects of these measures 
have been indisputable, and the con¬ 
victs were so sensible of the atten¬ 
tion and kindness with which tliey 
were treated, that on their arrival at 
New South Wales they drew up, and 
signed a letter of thanks to the 
superintendent, and expressed the 
warmest gratitbde for his humanity 
and indulgence. 

This is the bright side of the pic¬ 
ture, and what has been bere sttid 
respecting health appears to a}>ply 
to all convict ships since the new 
regulations were adopted. But it is 
to be feared that all superintendents 
have not done their duty as con¬ 
scientiously as Dr. Bromley, Let¬ 
ters received from persons of the 
highest respectability at Port Jack- 
son give a lamentable account of 
the treatment recently received by 
females on board a convict ship. No 
means were used by the master or 
surgeon to prevent an improper in¬ 
tercourse l^twcen the sailors and 
the prisoners; little or no attention 
was paid to cleanliness, and punish¬ 
ment was inflicted with caprice and 


severity. It may be hoped, that 
the general attention which has been 
directed to the convict systeiu will 
prevent the recurrence of such 
sceres as these. 

Sofne of the most important sug¬ 
gestions which the Committee re¬ 
ceived on this subject, referred to 
the possibility of sliorteiiing the 
time passed at sea, by sailing direct 
to Port Jackson: the custom now 
prevalent is to make the South Ame¬ 
rican coast, and in most instances to 
touch at Rio de Janeiro. The con¬ 
sequence is that the captaiu has a 
double temptation to smuggle, and 
that he often waits at Rio for his 
private convenience, while the stores 
for the convicts are consumed, and 
the period of confiiienieiit j>rotraet- 
ed. They are also frequently <lis- 
posed to attempt seizing the ship, a 
plan which can answer little pur¬ 
pose when they arc at a distance 
from shore, but which the constant 
sight of land may be naturally ex- 
peefed to encourage. These evils 
are ably exposed by several wit¬ 
nesses, and they contend that if it 
be necessary for a convict ship to 
touch any where, the Cape is far 
preferable to the Brazils. 

But to return to the interior of 
the settlement, the grievances which 
are stated to exist, and the means 
which may be devised for their re¬ 
moval. There is something very 
remarkable in the judicial system 
established in New South Wales; 
and the excuse for it can onlv be 
found in the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. There are three regu¬ 
lar courts of justice, one criminal, 
and two civil. The former consists 
of the judge-advocate, and six mili¬ 
tary or naval officers, who attend iu 
rotation. It assembles every three 
months, and has cognizance of all 
criminal offences, though the smaller 
crimes are often decided upon, and 
punished by the magistrates, and iu 
the case of convicts, by their siiper- 
iuteiidant without any reference to 
the court. Of the civil courts the 
first called the Governor s, consists 
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of the judge-advo(Ate, and two 
members selected at cacli sitting of 
the oourt from the principal inhabi¬ 
tants (not being magistrates) of Syd¬ 
ney. It sits four times a year,*und 
the members are frequently in at¬ 
tendance every day for a month, to 
the great interruption of their pri¬ 
vate business. It has Jurisdiction 
on all pleas to the amount of 50/. 
and no more, and causes are decided 
by the majority of votes. The se¬ 
cond civil court, styled the supreme 
court, is composed of a judge sent 
out from home, and two magistrates. 
All the magistrates are appointed by 
the governor, and removable at plea¬ 
sure. Their ordinary duty resem- 
Ulcs that of our justices of the peace 
at petty sessions ; and two of them 
are nominated by the governor to be 
members of the supreme court as 
often as it assembles, that is, four 
times in the year* It has jurisdic¬ 
tion in all eases where the value of 
the property in dispute exceeds 50/. 
with an a])peat for sums under ;)^00/. 
to the governor and judge-advocate; 
and above that to the king in coun¬ 
cil. From the governor’s court there 
is DO appeal. The principal incon¬ 
venience complained of in this sys¬ 
tem, is that a plaintitf suing in the 
supreme court for a sum above 50/. 
and having his demand reduced be¬ 
low that sum, cannot recover, as 
tlie court has no jurisdiction; but 
is forced to institute proceedings de 
novo in the governor s court, and as 
the fees, by recent r^ulations, are 
very considerable, the expences of 
obtaining redress are a serious hin¬ 
drance to justice. The total number 
of magistrates in 1817 was ten, of 
whom three resided in Sydney: it 
was thought that an addition was 
desirable. 

The Committee of the House of 
Coiuxnous, which sat iii 1812, re¬ 
commended tile introduction of trial 
by Jury, but Mr. Riley, while he 
admits that some of the colonists 
are of a different opinion, believe,s 
that the majority agree with him in 
tiiiiiking tiiat it would be premature 


and ii^urious. He thinks that many 
years must elapse before a sufficient 
number >^jurymen can be assem¬ 
bled. The military officers who com¬ 
pose the criminal court discharge 
their trust in the most creditable 
maner, and no dissatisfaction is ex¬ 
pressed at the conduct of the magis¬ 
trates. The point which, in Mr. 
Riley's judgment is capable of the 
most essential improvement, is. to be 
found in the legislative rather than 
the executive department. The co¬ 
lony is governed by two laws; 1st, 
the law of England, ,acco}^ag to 
Act of Parliament; and 2dly, the 
colonial law at the sole will and plea¬ 
sure of the governor. And as the 
judge-advocate in his commission is 
directed to obey the governor’s or¬ 
ders, and the other members of the 
judicature, with the exception of 
the supreme judge, are also ap¬ 
pointed, and removable by the go¬ 
vernor, the colony is, or may be, 
subject to military law. In one in¬ 
stance the present governor acted as 
if this was really the case, ordering 
some free persons to be flogged for 
trespassing upon his domain; a cir¬ 
cumstance which excited no small 
alarm and dissatisfaction among all 
the free settlers and merchants. He 
has also unfortunately given much 
offence by appointing two persons, 
who came out as convicts to the 
office of magistrates. This appears 
quite at variance with the preceding 
habits of the colony, where the line 
of demarcation is so strongly drawn 
that the gentry will not associate 
with one who came out a prisoner, 
let his subsequent conduct have been 
ever so exemplary. The governor 
attempted to break through this cus¬ 
tom, and several enfranchised con¬ 
victs have been admitted to his table: 
the officers in garrison objected 
strongly to the introduction of these 
persons; and five or six years ago, 
a gentleman wns tried by a court 
martial and dismissed from his 
regiment for associating, though ac¬ 
cidentally, with a convict. On these 
and other grounds Mr. Riley strongly 
p p 2 
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nrge9 tlie propriety of assisting the 
governor with H council, composed 
of some expericncefl coloip<!ls. Laws 
would then be enocteti with more 
deliberation; the weitare and suc¬ 
cess of the i^ettlers, landholders, 
and merohants would be the first 
object of attention, and the council 
i'Otdd not but be acquamted with 
the proper means of pursuing them ; 
the improvement of the prisoners 
weiikl always keep pace with the 
success and increase of free inha¬ 
bitants. 

The only objectkyn to this ob¬ 
vious and useful plan is the neces¬ 
sity of entrusting unlimited power 
to the governor of such a settlement 
as New South Wales. The popula¬ 
tion amounting to 20,000, contains 
more than 10,000 convicts; the 
number of troops docs not exceed 
600, and great alarm has been re¬ 
cently felt I'or the pcacie and secu¬ 
rity of the colony. If disturbances 
should arise, and the governor and 
his council disagree, the result may 
be easily foreseen. But, on the 
other hand, it cannot be doubted 
that the best and most permanent 
support for the government is to be 
found in the free settlers, and nieu 
of substantial property ; and there¬ 
fore whatever tends to augment their 
numbers tends equally to the preser¬ 
vation of the general security. And 
when it is remembered, that the co¬ 
lonial law, considered of equal au. 
thority with an Act of Parliament, 
is altered or increased at the sole 
pleasure of the governor, that all 
taxes are imposed by him, that he 
can dismiss any individual from the 
settlement, some additional tempta¬ 
tions must certainly be requisite to 
induce free settlers to resort to New 
South Wales. 


circumstances/andi while the foi^mer 
is entitled to the usual privikges of 
u Briton, the latter must be suflject 
to a very peculiar jurisdiction. It is 
in th^s branch of his duty that Go¬ 
vernor Macquare has chiefly erred, 
aud the error is by ik> means con¬ 
fined to him. At the moment that 
it was determined to form a settle¬ 
ment ai New South Wales, it ought 
also to have been determined whe¬ 
ther the settlement should be cousi'- 
dered as principally devoted to con¬ 
victs, or whether the convicts should 
be employed to labour fur free set¬ 
tlers. Much advantage might have 
been derived from either of these 
plans, if wisely digested, and steadily 
pursued. The former would have 
been little more than a prison in the 
open air. Ti^oopa being employed 
to ensure subordination, and the best 
behaved among the prisoners being 
entrusted with authority over the 
rest. Unconditional freedom would 
never have been granted, but freedom 
withi*! the settlement, and other in- 
dulgencies might have been the re- 
compence of long-tried good con¬ 
duct. But on this system every thing 
would have depended upon the su¬ 
perintending care of the govern¬ 
ment, and the settlement might iiave 
suffered the common fate of estab¬ 
lishments which have their origin in 
benevolence and theory, rather than 
in wisdom and experience. In the 
otlier case the free settler is to be 
regarded as the foundation of the 
colony ; and the convicts as persons 
compelled to labour for his advan¬ 
tage. They might be allowed, in 
consequence of good behaviour, to 
improve their situation ; but not to 
be raised to a level with those who 
came voluntarilv to the land, mach 

ft V 

less to interfere with the settler's 


Tho interests of this class do not 
appear to have been sufficiently cun- 
sul&d. Situated as our countrymen 
at Sydney arc, and long must be, it 
impossible that they can be go- 
v^fdea precisely upon any former 
The freemuo and the pri- 
scniiif are under entirely dsfiexent 


means of support. Every trans¬ 
ported convict should be transported 
for life, that he might have nothing 
to look forward to but what he 
should earn in the colony. At Iris 
first arrival, let his previous situa*> 
tion have been what it might, he 
should be sentenced to hard labour 
2 
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ia public buildiogA or road tmiktngv 
and 8t this work l>e should be fereed 
to ^ntinue for at least one ytAt* 
He might then be removed fur good 
conduct into the service of a private 
family^ and made to labour for them» 
for a given time, upon the plan now 
practised at Sydney. A ticket of 
leave, or a free pardon within the 
colony, might be the next step to 
which he would be entitled, for per¬ 
severing sobriety and industry, and 
a grant of land, conditional or other¬ 
wise, be the ultimate acknowledg¬ 
ment of his restoration to the rank 
and title of an honest citizen. But 
still a mark of his original condition 
should remain ; he should not be 
eligible to othces of responsibility 
Or honour, this privilege being re¬ 
served for a succeeding generation, 
and only returning to him in the 
person of his children. 

If this scheme be Utopian, no 
other can be easily devis^ which 
can be expected to remedy the evils 
now existing in New South Wales. 
The proportion of convicts to*free- 
nieii is rapidly increasing, and under 
the system which now prevails, it 
must continue to increase. When 
prisoners arrive the best workmen 
are put to the worst work; those 
that have money in their pockets 
contrive, in a majority of instances, 
to get tickets of leave, and open 
shops or stores in Sydney. The in¬ 
dustrious free-settier is thus under¬ 
sold and ruined; and the convict 
having lived in greaj comfort for 
seven years upon the protits of an 
investment which he had purchased 
with forged Bank notes, returns to 
Europe to resume his original oc¬ 
cupation, and to cmne out once 
more to New South W'ales with 
augmented experience and merchan¬ 
dise better suited to the market. 
As long as a convict can return to 
Europe, his situation is not worse, 
and in many instances far better 
than a soldier enlisted for life and 
sent to the East or West indies. 
While he has a chance of entirely 
escaping from hard labour on bis 


first arrival at Rort JaekaoQ, wfaal 
dread can be felt by a regulair Loa- 
ckui thirf at the proapect of a voyaga 
across toe ocean? But if he knew 
that when he went there he went for 
life, and that his future situation 
would depend entirely upon himsalf, 
that idleness and profligacy would 
be treated with rigour, and none but 
the industrious be comfortable, ui 
the first place be would often see 
that he might enjoy these blesaiago 
in England, without the trooble of 
sailing to the other end of the earth; 
and in the second, when this dis¬ 
covery came too late to keep him 
honest, it might be of material aMist- 
ance in rendering him penitent. 

Instances have been formerly 
mentioned of convicts becoming use¬ 
ful and respectable men, but these 
instances do not prove the excel* 
lence of the present government of 
New South Wales, because they 
bear no proportion to what may be 
brought forward on the other side* 
And if a few reclaimed convicts have 
succeeded in business, and been 
consequently entrusted with public 
offices, to the disgust and dissatis¬ 
faction of the principal inhabitants, 
the mischief done will on the whole 
overbalance the good. If freemen 
are to be invited to the colony, they 
must not be allowet^ to suppose that 
they shall be mixed and confounded 
with convicts. Whatever may be the 
^vantages of climate and soil, no 
respectable men will purchase them 
on the condition of associating with 
thieves ; and the purpose for which 
our prisons and hulks are made to 
discharge their inhabitants, is not 
that the said inhabitants should be¬ 
come rich merchants, or able magis¬ 
trates, but that they should assist in 
clearing and cultivating the land of a 
new colony, and breed up a race of 
useful labourers to undertake the 
same task upon more honourable 
terms. Neither purpose can be 
effected by turning the prisoners 
into gentlemen. When we under¬ 
take to assist Nature by peopling 
New Holland after an artimcial 
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manner, we should at least take 
care to imitate her invariable plan 
of suiting the supply to the demand. 
If our goals contain mo^ felons 
than the settlers in the colony can 
employ, it is better to let these felons 
remain where they arc. In this 
country they occasion a lieavy ex¬ 
pence, but at least they arc baroiless 
as long as they are conlined; in 
New South Wales, they are also 
costly machinery, which threatens 
moreover to explode if not employed, 
and regiilateil with care. 

To increase the numbers, influ¬ 
ence, and capital of the free settlers 
appears therefore to be an indis¬ 
pensable part of the improvements 
that are required in this important 
settlement. And therefore in addi¬ 
tion to giving the governor a council, 
Mr. Riley recommends the permis¬ 
sion of distilleries, a repeal of the 
duties on oil, which have put a stop 
to the fisheiy, a due share of en¬ 
couragement to those who arc im¬ 
proving the wool, and to the growers 
of hemp, flax, and tobacco. An 
increased military force he also con¬ 
siders absolutely essential. Another 
recommendatiou, which at first ap¬ 
pears paradoxical, is that free la¬ 
bourers in husbandry should be en¬ 
couraged to emigrate, and suppos¬ 
ing a ship capable of containing fifty 
families to be chartered solely for 
the passage, he estimates the ex¬ 
pence at 100/ per family of man, 
wife and two children. The good 
effects to be produced by this addi¬ 
tion to the labouring class in a coun¬ 
try, which is already overstocked 
with hands, are these. With the 
assistance of skilful husbandmen 
the settlers would be able to extend 
their cultivation; and thus addi¬ 
tional servants of an ordinarv de- 

\ 

scription would find employment. 
The proposal is certainly plausible, 
and our superabundant population 
makes it desirable to try the experi¬ 
ment. 

This sketch must not be concluded 
witboura brief notice of Van Die- 

Its capabilities and re- 
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commendations are of the same de¬ 
scription as those of New South 
Wales; but the colonists who reside 
there labour under much greater 
difficulties than any that are ex. 
perienced in the former place. The 
island is about the size of Ireland, 
and the principal settlements are at 
Port Dalrymple in the north, and the 
Derwent in the south. The har¬ 
bour at Derwent has no superior, 
except Port Jackson; and the whole 
of the land which has been occupied 
is of the finest description. There 
are immense quantities of fine open 
meadow land, dotted here and there 
with trees: there are no native ani¬ 
mals, except the kangaroo and 
emu, but these are in abundance ; 
the European cattle exceed the de¬ 
mands of the population, and fish is 
in abundance: coal and iron-stone 
are easily to be procured, and the 
latter is particularly fine. The tem¬ 
perature- is about twelve degrees be¬ 
low that of New South Wales, and 
the climate appears equally healthy. 
The population is about 3 , 200 , half 
of which consists of prisoners. It is 
thought that the Van Diemeners will 
be able to grow better barley and 
hops than their neighbours on the 
continent. 

Art has done but little for this 
promising settlement. The lieu- 
tenant-governof resides at Derwent, 
but he has no independent jurisdic¬ 
tion. Offences are consequently 
very numerous ; the inhabitants will 
suffer almost any crime short of 
murder to pass without prosecution, 
rather than leave their homes at the 
risque of ruin, and take a voyage to 
Port Jackson to prosecute. Of 
course t*)o it is very difficult to pro¬ 
cure evidence at such a distance, 
and frequently people who are well 
known to have committed the great¬ 
est atrocities, are acquitted at Syd¬ 
ney, from a deficiency of witnesses. 
The convicts have also for many 
years been accustomed to desert to 
the woods, or in colonial phraseo¬ 
logy, to take the hUh, where they 
assemble in gangs, live on kali- 
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garooSf and commit conthioal de¬ 
predations on the defenceless and 
peaceable inhabitants. Whole herds 
of cattle have been driven away by 
these bushmen. The same incon¬ 
venience has been felt, in a less de¬ 
gree, in the parent colony. Con¬ 
victs transported to the coal river 
have contrived to escape and reach 
the settlements on the Hawsbury, 
subsisting partly on the wild cattle, 
and partly on plunder. The utter 
extinction of these gangs seems a 
measure of the first necessity : they 
are a rallying point for deserters, 
and might easily become formidable. 
Convicts are sent from Sydney to 
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Van Diemen's land, and there dis¬ 
tributed among the settlers*as at 
the forft^^r place. Active and skil¬ 
ful husbandmen would still be valu. 
able, but the settlement is over¬ 
stocked with idle, useless, thieves. 
The means of religious instruction 
are ^ still scantier than on the conti¬ 
nent and the general state of morals 
proportionably worse. On the 
whole all the improvements that 
are called for at Sydney, are still 
more necessary at Van Diemen’s 
land; and it is also in want of the 
first and most indisp^ensable bad^e 
of civil society, the regular adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS'; 


Discourses on the Three Creeds, and 
on the Homage offered to our Sa¬ 
viour, on certain and particular 
Occrtsions during his Ministry, 
as expressed tn the Evangelical 
Writings by the Greek Term Trpoo-- 
%v¥*u, preached before the Univer- 
sityof Oxford, at St, Mary's, 1810, 
1817 ; with a copious and distinct 
Appendix to each Set of Sermons, 
By Edward Nares, D,D, Select 
Preacher, Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, and Hector of Bidden- 
den, Kent. pp. 343. Baldwin. 
1819. 

Distinguished in, early life by 
varied learning and accomplish¬ 
ments, and more distinguished in 
maturer years by the zealous appli¬ 
cation of his talents in \iuilication of 
Christian truth. Dr. Nares was most 
worthily appointed one of the Select 
Preachers in the University of Ox¬ 
ford, and the result of that appoint¬ 
ment is the publication with suitable 
appendices of the discourses which 
he prepared for the occasion. In 
the three first of these discourses, 
the preacher enters upon an histo¬ 
rical view of the three Creeds, and 
in the three last be labours to ascer¬ 


tain the sense in which the word 
vpiKTuvysu, or worship, is applied to 
our Saviour by the Evangelists. 
Notwithstanding the ostensible dif¬ 
ference of these subjects, the two 
series of discourses are not entirely 
unconnected, as they both involve 
the same high and stupendous doc¬ 
trines of the Trinity and Incarna¬ 
tion. 

In the historical view which he 
takes of the three greeds, the argu¬ 
ment of Dr. Nares principally bears 
upon that ** commonly called the 
Creed of St. Athanasius,” and he 
ftrcnuously endeavours to vindicate 
that formulary, and the Church 
which adoptsit, from the exceptions 
which are but too frequently alleged 
against it. The true purport of this 
Creed is very generally misunder- 
sUiod, and many are they who \en- 
tiire to condemn its phraseology', 
who know not in what language it 
w'as wTitten, nor what is the true 
meaning of the expressions, with 
which they profess to be offended. 

“ You will observe then, that the third 
or Athanasian Creed, has been coBimonly 
regarded by the learned as entirely defen¬ 
sive, It has been too generally supposed 
by the public to be altogether explatia- 
tory —the difference it this: if the Athana- 
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jito Oted be ^eAvel m eHe g o thar m- 
fdautory, it nay be eopposcd^ tint <the 
Cliurrli, in adopting it, has un^taken to 
es^lain what really admits of co adequate 
explanation. No one need attempt to ex- 
plain the doctrine of the Trinity; it is a 
-mystery announced from heaven, but not 
explained, I should renuinly call it "a 
mystery ^revealed, but that persous have 
been found to scoff at this expression, 
with as little wit as reason; for assuredly 
a mystery may be revealed, •tliongb not 
explained: even the glorious body of the 
Sun which gives light, I regard, as a mys^ 
dory revealed: but at all events the remt'- 
taetian of the dead is a mystery revealed: 
we believe the faeti the i»o^ and dr- 
camstances of it are bidden from onr eyes. 
But I have spoken of the Trinity as un¬ 
doubtedly a mystery announced without 
explanation. The Athanasian Creed, then, 
could never be intended, or at leant never 
adopted by the Church, as an explanation 
of the doctriue of the IVinity ; it is altoge¬ 
ther defensive ; it has reference only to the 
perverse or mischievous attempts of otliers 
to explain what actually admits of no ado. 
quate explanation, and to guard us against 
certain eonsequences, which would seem 
-ttatumlly enough to flow from tlteir repre- 
cuotations 4if matters; as suck and .no more 
we-opgbt to.regard it.** P. 10. 

In Tindication of the damnatory 
clauses, as they liave been called. 
Dr. Nares interprets the Catholic 
faith to mean the doctrine taught 
by Christ -and ^the Apostle.s, and 
thence proceeds to justify the sen- 
tence oi condemnation pronounced 
on those who receive it not by cor¬ 
responding .passages of Scripture, 
which assert the guilt of wilful uu- 
beUef. He conceives that adequate 
opportunities of believing are sup¬ 
posed under the terms '* hold” and 
“ keqp,** “ whole and undefiled,” 
and that these terms contain a re¬ 
ference and allusion to the primitive 
^Creed of the Apostles, which is 
^iven upon the authority of Bishops 
£ull aud Pearson, Archbishop Usher, 
and Vussiu& The remainder of the 
first discourse is occupied with va- 
Tious remarks on the simplicity and 
antiquity of this primitive formu¬ 
lary, and on the occasions of the 
several additions, which it has at 
difiereat periods Eeceiwd. In this 


part ai the argtmuent thane appeals 
to be mone of prolixity and tedious 
repetition, than the occasions of the 
hearers and readers of these dis¬ 
courses might seem to require. The 
sum and substance is ; 

The fact seems indisputably to have 
been thU:—rfrom the Apostles* days, aud 
possibly during the very time of their mi¬ 
nistry there was a * form of doctrine,' a 

* rule of faith,' a ^ form of sound words,' a 
‘ depositum,' which in subitanee was pre¬ 
cisely the same as the Apostles' -Creed in 
oitr Prayer«bouks; that it inculcated as 
tike true catholic or universal faith, a Arm 
belief in God the Father Almighty, and in 
Jesus Clirist his only Son our Lord, (who 
was born by the Holy Gliost of the Virgin 
Mary ;) and in the Holy Ghost. Here is 
nothing said, as far as mere words go, of 
a Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trinity^ 
nor of the Inoanwtion; and yet here 
they are to be found if any where : the 
^rand deputitum of the Apostles contains 
them as mucli as the Creed ascribed to St. 
Athanasius; and tins drposiium we can 
compare with Sciipttire, and in Scripture 
.we find in legible citarncters a Father^ 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as well ae.the other 
great and fundamental article, tliat the 
only Son of God was born into tlie world 
in time by Uie Holy Ghost of the .Virgin 
Mary, and so ‘ made flesh:' the only dif¬ 
ference is, that, in the Apostle.s’ Creed, 
tilings arc stated singly: ttiey are stated 
just as they were believed before men be¬ 
came resolved .to explain, as well as.to be¬ 
lieve, the mystery. ,How strong to tlic 
purpose are the words of Tertuliian: 

* H«g regnla a Qiristo instiUita, nullas 
habet apud nos qmestiones nisi qnas hicre- 
ses infenint et qiiir. ha*retiros fachint; ni¬ 
hil ultra scire, omnia scire est.' It conti¬ 
nued to be recei /ed in this simple form for 
two or three centuries at least. No at¬ 
tempts were made at first to prove ^Uie 
truth of-the tnysteiy, otlierwise than <hy 
the authority of Scripture and tra^iiou, 
not upon metaphysical conjectures or plii- 
losophical reasonings, but the express 
words of Jesus Clirist, the preaclung of the 
Apostles, and the constant practice of 
worshipping the Son together with the 
Fatlwr, and glorifying Hie Holy Ghost 
with both, which are the very words af 
the Abb£ Fieury, in liis admirable dis¬ 
courses annexed to bis Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory. The perverse attempts to explain 
wliat mast remain as to its mode and cir- 
cumstanees, a mystery to the day of Jrrdg- 
aaent, wcveLtli»aele^easton of the com- 
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poiition, both of the ^Verie nn<l Atftami- 
$ian Crced 5 and if they row present to 
our piiiiJs any great o!K(.ciirities, it must 
be owing to a very pardondide, tlioush 
often a prcjndicia!, ig'norancc of the preri 
history of tlie crrorhaniJ heresies, to^vliicli 
they have an immediate reference. It 
would be very lnlintcre^ti^)^: to enter /it 
large into the disputes, controversies, con¬ 
tentions, and huresie«, of those remote 
times, but some, general notice of them is 
almost lequisite to the due u^idcr.staiviing 
of tlie two subsequent Creeds, tlie one ex¬ 
pressly composed ^ ad fniviexplanfilirmnn :* 
the other * ad ftdei dfft'iitioncm tiie one 
intended to explain (certainly not what 
must for ever remain inexplicable, the ex¬ 
act nature of God, but) what 15 revealed 
in Scripture concerning the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, the CImreli of luid 

the resurrection froiii the dead ; tin* other 
to /lefend the (^atliulic, that is the Il/nnan 
and iVicene syiiiboN, from the. perversion 
of heretics.'’ 1 *. H 1 . 

The Nicene or (’onstantinopnlitan 
Creed is the subject of the second 
discourse; aud the preacher, instead 
of explaining the peculiar terms of 
that Creed, alleges a varie^ of 
proofs, that the Nicene Fathers 
were of themselves most unwilling 
to deviate from the primitive Creeds 
and the phraseology of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and thut the ]>rncticcs of the 
heretics rendered such deviations 
necessary aud unavoidable, and 
could not be elfectinillv counteracted 
without them. 

** The Allan system happened in mere 
terms to differ so little horn the orthodox 
opinions, that it requires a nice eye and 
quick discernment, even* now, to detect 
the difference, when we examine their 
creeds and confessions, and public d'Tia- 
mtioiu offuilh. In oue instnuce, as it wdll 
occur of course to many wlioni I am ad¬ 
dressing, It was reduced lo a single letter 
of the frree^atpliabct; but in substance the 
ay^teiusaro so at variance, that they Criniiot 
poasibly be brought into any agreement. 
The fact is this, and it servers for ever to 
reduce the orthodox system to a very plain, 
simplei and intelligible proposition:—Tlie 
divinity of our Lord must be compleley or 
we cannot admit him to be a proper ob¬ 
ject of worslnp and adoration:—he must 
lie one witb the Father >0 entirrly, as in 
np fnaiiner whatsoever tu infringe the 
nnjity of the Godheads And' though we 
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might search for ever for meUfdiysica! 
terms, in winch to expiuss this tenet,* I am 
coniident^w'e cruiUt never tiiid atiy more 
exact or aj^licahle, tlMO those adopted in 
the Nicene Creed, namely, tliat he is ‘ of 
one sahstattci' willi tlie. Fatfui\ God of 
God^ Light of Lights vtvif God of very 
GM' And what cm tiiU imply, but that 
tlio attributes of Deittf are common atlri- 
bute.^, which, for what we know, may pot‘ 
Sibil/ be communicated^ but cannot be di* 
vided I for tlierc cannot be two oiimipo- 
teuts under any po.ssibility of opposition or 

non-conformity to each other.The 

ortliodox contend for nothing more than 
sueh an unity of essence and attributeSf as 
kIihII secure to ail the operations of the 
Deity, a perfect hannoifif and concord- 
oner. So far tile iinitif of the Deity is an 
indispensable truth, and tins is the proper 
cine to the faith of the ortliodox, whether 
evpressctl in the Apostolic^ Nicene^ or 
Aihan'isiftn Creed'*. The persons are not 
to be confoundedy the suhstnnee is not to 
be divided. If we * confound the perioiu/ 
tiicre will be m fact m> Son or Holy Ghost 
distinct from the Father ; if we ^ divide the 
substance,* we break the unity, w*e run the 
risk of haring it said, that we acknow¬ 
ledge three oinnipotents, three eternals, 
three Gods, and three Lords. But I shall 
consider this more fully in my next dis¬ 
course; at present I shall conclude with a 
very few' mure remarks on the symbolum 
Nicetinm, I have declined entering into 
any disiMission of the terms which the Ni- 
cene Fatherd felt themselves compelled to 
adopt. Tlie poverty of every language is 
the same in regard to mysteries; neither 
sabstancemor person iofthe Greek, or ha- 
tin, or English, may express wliat 

flic orthodox intend, or what tliey would 
express, if they could, in regard^to the 
doctrine of the I'nnity ; but 1 doubt if it 
be possible evci to approach nearer to the 
tintli: 1 am oertam that it is not reason¬ 
able lo expect any absolute precision while 
the inyst€o*y itself conrinues iinexpUinedr— 
an object faith and not of sigiUk.,^.. 

“ It IS scarcely to be conceived into 
how many parties the Christian world was 
divided, at the time of the compilation of 
the Nicene, Creed, or shortly aftcr:--- 
Anans, Semi-amaux, Eusehians, A'etiun^, 
Eanonniaus, aud others, too many to men¬ 
tion : but we may reasonably pass them all 
over; for tbe only question that regards 
ourselves is, whether the Nicene fiiUi is 
correct in determining the Son to be 
or amsubUantial with tlie Fa¬ 
ster. If be be not so, it matters nothing 
to ns whether he is to be accounted 
ffioit or xf 9 {A 9 iofi in all these 

Q q 
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fie mnst be but a creatnro, nrid t)ot 
God;'and therefore no fit object of divine 
worshij). In tlie mean time very dj?»- 
putes that occurred, the difhcnlty each 
party tnund in doterniiniti{' the precise na¬ 
ture of that extraordinary Reiiit;, who ap¬ 
peared as the Saviour of the Woild, clearly 
evince that there were sufficient pioiinds, 
both from Sciipturo and tradition, to be¬ 
lieve him to have been somvlhing far above 
human. Rnt if in reality far abovi* human, 
the next step is easy j he could never he 
so superior to humanity, as to become an 
object of refvj;ioHS worships but by bcim; 

nn nrfaalj^ariaher of the irodhend. . 

P. 6C*. 

In a brief appendix to the second 
tbscourse, ure luincxctl llie several 
articles of the Nice.ne Creed, aceoni- 
panied with buch references as must 
be deemed essentially necessary to 
vindicate their iii^ertion 'in explana- 
tiou of the more simple articles of 
the Apostles' Creed. 

The thinl discourse relates ex¬ 
pressly to the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius: 

I now come to the third Creed «7/m* 
bohim Athanasiiy or to adopt the title 
^ven to it in onr Prayer-Book*(, and on 
which I shall have some occasion to insist, 

‘ vrliat is commonhf called the Creed of 
Sf. Athanasius.’ This veiy title implies 
two doubts, so cautious do the cotnpilers 
of* onr JUtnrgy appear to have In-en of 
adopting any thinp on false grounds : it is 
only admitted as what is eommhnhf called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius; the truth is, 
the aothor of it is uncertain; the precise 
date of it is uncertain; it contains what 
may well l>e accounted the proper senti¬ 
ments and opinions of St. Athanasius, for 
thev are to be collected from liis other 
writings; hut whether it was really com¬ 
posed by him or not, the Cliurch of En¬ 
gland undertakes not to decide, nor is it 
very material that it should be decided for 
nur purposes. The Church of England 
docs not build tier faith on St. Athanasius^ 
but on the Holy Smpttives. Her exposi¬ 
tion of the faith \% Athanasian certainly, 
in Opposition to the Arian opinions, be¬ 
cause she thinks Athantuias took the right 
fide of that question, and that hit opinions 
were ipdispotably more conformable to 
Scripture, and more in agreement with the 
testimony of the Arite^I^idene Fathers 
than those of Ariut and his followers: she 
had a:Vjght to make this eheicei aud she 
hat made it.” P. 80. 

9 


The second doubt implied, is whe¬ 
ther this formulary is so properly 
entitled a Creed, as an exposiiion, 
or, as Dr. Nares would describe it, 
a dtr^eiice of tlie Catliolic faith, and 
of the more primitive Creed of the 
Apostles. Its ^reat ns«^ is to explain 
or illustrute what in the language of 
Tertullian is called the (tcononn/, or 
tile outubtT and distinction of the 
persons of the Uodhead, the com¬ 
munity of tlic divine attributes, and 
the peculiarity of the divme rela¬ 
tions, order, and offices. 

The Athannsiaii Oced, as it is culled, 
is altogetiuT illustrative of tltis u'cunoiiiy , 
and if It he catofully rotisiduted iinilcr this 
point of >ie>v, l am peisuadcd it \sill ap¬ 
pear to he exceedingly reasondble uiiU 
jtulicioiH. There is something in the mere 
sound of the clauses, which 1 doubt not 
beguiles it of its jn.<t praise. .Some liave 
forgotten perliaps, and sonic have never 
known, its proper liistory ; the iiiimeraits 
sects, whose dilferent apprehensions of the 
precise nature of the Holy Trinity, led 
men ill thffse distant days iuto one at least 
of tlipsc two great errors, either tiiat of 
confounding the persons, or dividing the 
substance, are now perhaps dq moie; they 
may indeed subsist under other names*, 
but men liave long since ceased to talk of 
the Sahf.lliaiis^ AoettanSy Pe/ripassians, 
Praxeans^ EmunmanSy Apolhna%'iant^ 
Phi)tin\anSyCer\nthiiin9jB.f\K\ even Ariant., 
AesluiianSy and Entychtant, for these 
latter are the sects chiefly opposed in the 
Athaiiasian Ciced; hut there is not one 
clause of this aiitient formulary that is not 
directed in the simplest manner possible 
against the different errors of all thesa 
several sects; their wild and discordant 
notions are all met by the constant reite¬ 
ration of thiit one great truth, that though 
the Christian verity compels ns to anknow- 
ledge every person of tlie Holy Trinity to 


^ ft will probably be objected, that if 
this Creed was intended to meet certain 
heresies, and those heresies ** are now per¬ 
haps no more,” it is not necessary th^t the 
Creed wbicli opposes them' should be re¬ 
tained. Dr. Nares has obviated this ob¬ 
jection by adding that they nny indeed 
subsist uuder different names.” One of 
these names is ADtinoiDian8,who in respect 
of their denial of the distinct personality 
of the Holy Spirit have gone far in reviv¬ 
ing the anlient heresy of the SabtlliaM, 
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be Ood and Lord, yet* the Catholic reli¬ 
gion equally forbids us to say there be 
three Gods or three Lords < though there¬ 
fore each is unoreate,each eternal, each Al¬ 
mighty, each God, and eacli Lord, yet thebe 
attributes as tlic exclusive attribtues of 
Deity are common to the three ; the ottini- 
putence^ the eteruily. the divinity^ the 
power and dominion^ thog /ory and majesty 
is ONE ; such ns tlie Father U, sucIk U the 
Son, and such the Holy Ghost.’' P. yo. 

One of the princit>al purposes of 
these discourses is to vindicate tlie 
Church of England from the impu¬ 
tation of unchuritubleness in adopt¬ 
ing this formulary, and it is justly 
observed, that if the fundamental 
importance of the doctrines which 
it contains be but admitted, it can¬ 
not be pretended that it is uncharit¬ 
able to set forth the real danger of 
disbelie\ing those doctrines, or of 
renouncing them after they have 
been believed. Again, 

If the Church of England is thought 
tu have offended in the adoption of uiie 
antient furniulary^ let us always remember 
that Iter appeal is not to that adopted for¬ 
mulary, but to Scripture: that her rhaiity 
ii not to be measured or determined by 
the spiiit of antient tunes, or other per¬ 
sons, hut by her own official declarations, 
in which no Christian whatever is excluded 
from the hope of salvation. Her mode¬ 
ration is ill truth great; her spirit and 
disposition tinexceptionahly tolcrmit: at¬ 
tacked on all sides, her weapons of defence 
arc not carnal but spiritual, she still ap¬ 
peals solely tu Sciiptuic for the truth of her 
doctrine, leaving all who oppose her to the 
mercies of tied!” 

To oaqh of the ‘series of dis¬ 
courses in this volume is annexed a 
separate Ap])cndix, and it is the 
reasonable wiali of the author lliat 
these appendices should be read al¬ 
ter the discourses to which they 
severally relate. The matter ol these 
appendices is not merely supple¬ 
mental: Ihey contain proper por¬ 
tions of the general argument, which 
could not be conveniently delivered 
from the pulpit, and wlikh were 
deemed so essential to its comple¬ 
tion, as to lead to tlicir ultimate 
publication from the press. 

Id the Appendix to the first series. 


it is proved hy various iastancea, 
that the practices of the heretics 
constraii^d the orthodox to admit a 
new phraseology into the public for¬ 
mularies of tiic Church, and many 
olyections to the Atliana^iaii Creed 
are powerfully retorted and repelled* 

Of the doctrine of the distinct 
personality of the Holy Spirit, which 
is so constantly denied by the Uni. 
tariaiis, it is observed, 

“ The divinity of the Holy Ghost couM 
be DO subject of doubt or disputation, if 
regarded only as a quality^ enerpry^ or ope^ 
ration^ in eitiier of wiiicli senses it must be 
held to be as God himself. His dislimt 
persoualily may be justly regarded as the 
only (|ricslionable point. The term ‘ pro- 
credtuf^' applies to thi»; and was ther^ore 
most judiciously introduced into the two 
Creeds, as the dUtinguisiiintt property of 
the third person according to Scripture, as 
well as to thfe antient Greek. fatlieVs." 
P. ^39. 

In regard to the distinct persomlity 
of the Holy Gkost^ as taught by our Sa- 
vionr and ids Apostles, it never seems to 
he sufficiently remembered, that many of 
the earliest heretics pretended to be the 
promised Paradet—such heretics must 
therefore have concluded, tliat the Holy 
Gliost or Paraclet, was a distinct person 
from the Father and the Son." Ibid note. 

There are few men more capable 
than Dr. Nares of estimating the 
progress in theology which may be 
anticipated on the ground of the 
recent improvements in natural phi* 
kisophy, and thus he delivers his 
judgment: 

“ Dr. Carpenter in his Letters to Mr. 
Veysic, <eenis to think the sun no longer 
a niyiitciy, bince we now know, that it is 
the centre of the Milar system; and he 
fancies that by degrees the mystery of tlic 
Tiinity will merge m the general acKnow- 
ledgiiient of the simple humanity of JeMis, 
upon similar principles: Is it possible that 
lie should mean, tnat because we know 
tliat the sun is tlie centre of the solar sys¬ 
tem, we know all tliat can be known about 
it? \Vc can now, indeed,- talk much more 
rationally and intelligibly about the sun j 
much more like true and sober-minded 
pliilosophei's, because we know exactly 
how far we can go, and how many wild 
conjectures are reasonably to be aban¬ 
doned and forgotten: and it is as nearly as 

Q q 2 
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ean he, exact]/ tTie aatno yriih the mystei/ 
of the Trinity. We may now very rea- 
•onably turn uar backs un the/Cjietaphysi- 
cal subtleties and perplexities of the an- 
tient sectaiists: wc know that they have 
all failed to expttiin wliat is rea'iy as inex¬ 
plicable as ever; but we can be at no loss 
to nnderstand, that by the terms srtbstance 
and person as applied to the Father, Son, 
and Holy (Jhost, we mean to express a 
common nature and divinity with personal 
distinctions; and this pciiiaps is us far us 
we can safely in our interpietation of 
Scripture, and of our Saviour’s own words 
and deciarntions, nor could these things be 
more concisely or more fully stated, than 
in the several articles and claiisei>, positive 
and negative of the tiiree creeds, Apostolic, 
Kicene, and Athanasian." P. ^ 

There are in this Appendix ecjually 
happy retorts of the objections of 
such as Ciiuiplain of the altenipts to 
* explain mysitries, p. and of 
those who wish the pcojile to be in¬ 
structed in the truth of this ques¬ 
tion, p. 266. It is also recorded, 
that the Athanasian Creed is gene¬ 
rally supposed to hate been com¬ 
piled from the writings, and to ex¬ 
press the sentiments of Athanasius 
in the doctrines which it rontains, 
that it was adopted by the ANcbterii 
Church in the sixth ernturv, though 
probably w ritten at an earlier peiibd 
in Latin, an i not in Greek. An ig¬ 
norance of the'language in which it 
was originally wriUen has led to an 
exception, which notwithstandhig 
the confidence with which it is deli¬ 
vered betrays only the incompetence 
of the objector. 

Tbe Greek translation lias led some, 
into error, and afforded others a w^eapon 
against ns, wliirh they have used very 
adroitly, and with nioie effect, than should 
have been permitted. It is well known to 
the learned that the term was 

once used as synonymons to su6- 

stancey though subsequently applied in op- 
poshioD thereto to express the persons in 
the Trinity, in which ^eD9e it Is equivalent 
to wpoff-uwov. See Randolph’s Vindication 
of the Trinity, part III. Some persons, 
however, finding vircroLo^^i used in the /af¬ 
ter sense in the Greek copies of the Atha- 
iiasian Creed have held or pretended, that 
the AzVede and AthuTUisian Cieeds are in 
diitcLoppoeltion tbe one to tbe other: 


that while the former aiserta ttiat the Son 
is of me substance with the Father, tbe 
latter declares that < there is one suhAance 
of the Father, another of the Son, and 
anotl(*r of the Holy Ghostand the Church 
has been accused of a piece of art in ren¬ 
dering uTToracK person in the Creed, as it 
.stands in uiir Liturgy ; but the Creed it¬ 
self being written in I.atin, persona, and 
not vtrorotfft; appears to have been tbe 
original term, and though there wonid 
have been ample authoiity to bt^ found for 
rendering person in the Creed as 

well as persona, (indeed it could have been 
no otherwise intended) yet it is material 
tlidt we should know, how perfectly con- 
fonnablo to the original, tlmt clause is in 
our English version, which states that* there 
is one person of the Father, another of the 
Son, and another of the Holy Ghost.' This 
deceives to be paiiicnlarly attended to, 
since tlli^ mistake occiiis in books directly 
opposed to (he Church, and which are con- 
st.intly in circulation, to the great diiu 
tin banco of the minds of the public. I 
find it stiongly insisted upon in the latest 
edilioiis of the Dissenting Gentleman's 
Letters, in answer to Mr. White by Tow- 
good, a work in wliich such mUrepresen- 
tatious occiu' continually." P. 287. 

s 

The objection is found in many 
other works, and indeed it is diffi¬ 
cult to siiy in what place objections 
to this Ciced iiiore or less plausible, 
move or less candid, more or less 
perverse do not obtaiu. While this 
Creed retains its j)lace among our 
public fornuilaries, and is solemnly 
Tccited at certain seasons, it is a 
duty wdiich the Clergy owe to their 
own character, and to the Church 
of whicli they are ministers, to em¬ 
brace every sVirtablc opportunity of 
explaining its great iateution and 
design, of iiuiintaining its value in 
the confutation of heretical pravity, 
and of removing and abating the 
offence which it unjustly and often 
most iinreusonabiy excites: and in 
these endeavours they will be grate¬ 
ful for the service which Dr. Nares 
has pcTformed, in taking an histori¬ 
cal view of the Athanasian, in con¬ 
nexion with the Nicene and Aposto¬ 
lic Creeds. 

The nature of the first series of 
these Discourses afforded but few 
opportunities of Scriptural reference 
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and illustration. T6c second series 
relates entirely to a point of Bibli¬ 
cal ’criticism, which the author s 
pursuits and studies offered to his 
consideration, and peculiarly •qua¬ 
lify him to discuss. 

'• There is one word used by the sacred 
writers, but particiilarly the fmir Evange¬ 
lists, .on which much that is of exceeding 
great importance may very particularly be 
said to depend. 1 mean the term nr^aaKWiti). 
It IS well known, that in our English trans¬ 
lation llie disciples and attendants of our 
blessed Lord, are often said to have u'or 
shipped him, but it is questioned whether 
this action was strictly a religious, or 
merely a civil mark of respect If the 
former, it establishes their belief of liis 
Divinity, or at least that of the Evange- 
Jists; it would indeed, I think, dearly 
ainqunt, as I shall endeavour to shew heie- 
atter, to an express confirmation of it on 
tlic pait of our Lord hiniselt: but it the 
latter, if it mean no more in any instance 
than civil homage, no argument of such a 
nature can be drawn from it. Those, who 
see reason to question the divine nature of 
the blessed Jesus, not only avail them- 
aelves of the ambiguity of this term, to 
make a mockery of oiir references to such 
instances of adoiation, but they scruple 
not to assert that the evangelical histo¬ 
rians, in the moat un^ttaHjied manner 
speak of him as they would do of a mere 
man, and that of course the verb vpot7x.vvtu 
can never he applied to our Saviour, but 
in the lowest sense of civil liomage and 
respect." P. 109—11. 

It is certain that this word is used 
to denote religious worship; and 
when the religions worship which it 
denotes is oflered improperly, tts in 
the case of the ung^l in the Revela¬ 
tion, and of St Peter in the Acts, 
it is equally certain that the worship 
was condemned and rejected. But 
there is ntf instance in which the 
worship implied under this word \(as 
rejected or disapproved by our 
Lord, when it was olfcred to him, 
or in which it was restricted by the 
circuraslances of the history to the 
inferior sense and signification. 
Could then the Evangelists as Jews 
have considered our Lord worthy to 
receive or. religious ado¬ 

ration, if as Unitarians imagine, 
they conceived liiw to be a mere 


man, or indeed any thing less tliati 
God most High? The inquh^ is 
most'inVp^ortant: and the spirit in 
which Dr. Nares pursues it is pecu-. 
liarly candid and ingenuous* He 
examines in succession the several 
texts in w hich the word is applied by 
the Evangelists to our Lord, and 
shews in each passage the necessity 
of restriction, if the subordinate 
sense had been iutended. This me¬ 
thod also ufibrds opportunity of 
applying many important passages 
of the New Testament, and espe¬ 
cially the history of^the miracles, 
w'liich throw very considerable light 
upon the doetriiie of our Lord's di¬ 
vinity. It is necessary to refer the 
reader to the original for many of 
these valuable comments; our limits 
only admit of summary and selec¬ 
tion. 

** The next passage that falls under our 
consideration is in Matt, xiv, 3J. * Ttien 
they that were in the ship came and wor- 
shipped him sr^ocrtxvrDO'ai* ai/ra;, saying^ 

' Of a truth thou art the Son of Ciod.’ Now 
these were Jews; it would therefore, one 
would think be a short way of determining 
this point, to ascertain what the Jews io 
general understood by the terai Son of 
Gon, The Jew's themselves tlicn have 
told us, and with no eqiiivoral marks of 
discrimination ■, they often, in the course 
of our Loid''« niinisti^, pronoiinec'd the 
mere preUndons to it to be blasphemous; 
according (o the sense, tiiat is, in which 
they understood tlie titL^ to be assumed by 
/>>ir Savioiii, and which they held to be 
notiiiiig less than a positive eJaim *10 an 
equality wilh God. (^See John v. 18. x. 3J.) 
We cannot alter or cxpnnge these testi¬ 
monies, they are upon lecord ; whosoever 
as a Jcu' could conceive our Saviour to be 
truly the Son of God, uio{ 0te. 

could not consistently have refused him 
divine honours.' If they could, then the 
charge of blasphemy fills to the ground. 
It could bd no blasphemy to claim to be a 
prophet, with sucli credentials as our Sa¬ 
viour had to produce : we are not left in¬ 
deed, and therefore undoubtedly not bound 
to say what would have exonerated our 
Saviour from the charge of blasphemy, for 
the accusation of his eueniies is expressed 
in terms too plain. ^ For a good work 
we stone thee not, but for blasphemy^ 
and because that thou being a man, 
Oiakest thyself Ood,' This indeed was 
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when he had declared that he and his Fa¬ 
ttier v'ere one: but that it had immediate 
respect to the title of Son of' 6W is plain 
from John x. 36. If then the^tersuiin in 
the ship were Jews, vliirti cannot indeed 
be denied, and they worshipped him be¬ 
cause he appeared to them to be * truly 
the Sod of God/ their homage must have 
been religions adorutiou. He could not 
be tile true Son of God in their estima¬ 
tion, it would seem, unless he were God 
by nature; and if he were God by nature, 
he was entitled to religious homage of 
course; had it not been leligious homage 
which they intended, yet in the eyes of 
other Jews, their confession would have 
made it so: but after all, where would he 
the great impropriety of offering religious 
homage ? They saw him miraculously 
walking upon the waters of the sea, an act 
of omnipotence ascribed exclusively to 
Ood, Job ix. 8. aud adopted in the hiero- 
glyphical writings of the £g>ptians to de¬ 
note things impossible. Poier doubted, 
and others took him for a spirit, but Peter 
would make trial of his omnipotence: 
* Lord if it be thou, bid me come unto thee 
on the water/ Our Saviour complied 
witb Ins request, but the Apostle did not 
obey without some fear; his faith must 
have been great to indltce him to make 
the attempt at all; had he bad the least 
idea that Christ's power was less than in¬ 
finite, he could scarcely have ventured to 
him, but when he felt himself sinking, liis 
address to Jesus was a prayer: * Lord 
save me:* Kwu (rwerov P. 143— 

147. 

The next extract is part of the 
arguineDt ou the case of the Syro- 
pbceuician woman, who worshijpptd 
our Lord; 

“ Though I should be extremely unwil¬ 
ling to lay any greater stress upon an am¬ 
biguous term, than the case Would in all 
respects wan ant, and by no means regard 
tliis narration—as among the strongest in- 
stances to be adduced; yet as I proposed 
to pass over no passage in the wi itings of 
the Evangelists, in which worship is as¬ 
cribed to our Lord, I must leave this story 
to make its own impression. It thus far 
agrtes, with all that I have hitherto ex¬ 
amined, that the term is cei- 

tainly in no manner qualibed, so as to com¬ 
pel those who believe oiir blessed Lord to 
be a proper object of worship^ to think 
that the Evangelists could not possibly 
mean to expres.s more than civil liomage ; 
the object of this woman’s approach to him 
was to implore help in a case, wJiere divine 


power was manifextiy impUe<l { the saluted 
him as the Mesaias of the Jews, the fion of 
David: she piostrated herself before*him, 
and in two instances addressed him in the 
form of a prater: ‘ Lord help me!* * Have 
merc^ on me O Lord !* Did our Saviour 
reject these strong marks of worship and 
adoiatiouf Did he intimate that slie was 
mistaken in judging such virtues to be in¬ 
herent in him, such attributes to he his 
own? No: but with a dignity and self- 
authority not to be gainsayed or disputed, 
instantly wrought the cure on her absent 
daughter,’ and dismissed her in terms never 
to be exceeded in sublimity : * vvesyi, go 
thy way:’ ‘ ytiiridvjru cot dcXii;, be it 
nnio thee, even as thou wiltand her 
dauglitcr, adds the sacred histoiian, * was 
made whole from that very hour.' Such 
was the course of our Lord’s proceedings 
generally, whenever iic saw occasion to 
woik u miracle, at the request of those; 
who sought a cure at his bands, or were 
under Huy distress and agitatiop of mind: 
and if they offered him homage, in any way 
approaching to divine adoration, his con¬ 
duct was assuredly not such as (o convince 
them of anv error in so doing." P. 151— 
153. 

In ^tlic fifth discourse the pro¬ 
gress of the argument is not very 
considerable; tiie texts examined are 
Matt. XX. 20. xxviii. 9. 17. The dis¬ 
course is principally occupied with 
a recapitulation of the argument, 
and with digressions into other parts 
of the Socinian controversy, not in 
themselves unimportant, nor pursued 
without very adequate learning and 
ingenuity, but still irrelevant and 
discursive from the principal ques¬ 
tion. 

The proper • enquiry is resumed 
and brought to a conclusion in the 
early part of the sixth discourse: 
and the remaining texts in which the 
word TrpoffKvvtu) is applied to our 
J-ord arc briefly discussed. The 
case ot the man, ivho was born 
blind, and after his cure professed 
his faith in our Lord as the Son of 
God, and worshipped him, is ter¬ 
minated with the following just and 
pertinent observations: 

Grotius bimaelf, whom the Unitarians 
would fain regard upon many occasions as 
a partizan, oliaervcs upon this, that it was 
a plain acknowledgment of the glory of 
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the Messiah, (far beyond that of a pro* 
phet,) and therefore the Inchest honours 
wnre^ue, * mmmus konosy for that is hts 
expression, and he observes, that the 
Syrian and I<atin agree in ronsidcring^it as 
a mark ‘ eximia: venerationisy and indeed 
that eminent Syrian scholar Le Dien con- 
tenilsy that it was an actual honitige of 
adoration; and lie describen the sort of 
liomagc which would amount to this, com¬ 
paring it with the Hebrew forin^, intimat¬ 
ing besides that Mahomet in his jealousy 
concerning the worship of God, and be¬ 
cause it had been previously used both fur 
religions and civil purposes, prohilnted the 
offering of smvh honia^'r to any being 
wiiiitsoever hut God: Avhich is the more 
remarkalile, because that learned oiien- 
t.ilist Reiaiid, in lii.s nrcoiiiit of the Maiio- 
motan foims of piayer, has described this 
homage whieli consists, it seems, ofbend- 
iog the body so as to touch the ground 
with the tuu) fet't, the two hands, the t/ro 
hxeeSy and the /brr/iert/f; this he oalls 
their * form of adoration,' adding in a note, 
that it 19 what the Greeks would call 

•Tf^QXy.VVniTiti’ 

** I have now considered every passage 
in the evangelical wiitings, in w'iii(’!i tror- 
ship is stated to have been paid to Christ. 

I iiave fully admitted that the word 
xvvsu is an eipiivocal one, but to be inter¬ 
preted and understood as philologists ad¬ 
mit, ‘ vel pro reverentiit religiosfi vel pro 
civili,* for religious or civil homage, nc- 
coj ding to the cirenmstanves of the vase; 
that IS, to take again tliuir own w'ords, 

* pro ohjecti vel loimrnro ratione.’ Grotius 
on the equally equivocal Hebiew noun, 
does not scruple to say, ‘ quotie.s ad Dciim 
refertur, est ipse cultus divinus' —Trinita¬ 
rians have been accused of great haste and 
prejudice in drawing any arguments for 
the Divinity of Christ, from the worship 
said to have been offered to him. sncli 
passages certaitdy implyi-ftg no more than 
civil liomage. It is pretended, that at 
the time our translation was made, ' such 
respect as is due to men was all that was 
meant by the word worship:'...Can it be 
supposed, that at the lime onr translation 
was made, the word wm'ship implied no 
more than such respect as is due to men, 
when it is notoriously the word principally 
used to express the highest adoration due 
to God? The verb vr^oa-xvnu indeed is 
decidedly used by the LXX. to express 
the profoundest act of religious adoration 
...out of one hundred and seven passages 
in the septuagint, where the term 
ittiKW occurs, rendered by our translators 
worshipy I can venture to ^ure yon that, 
with the exception of three passages only. 


both terms are constantly applied to ex¬ 
press religious worship and adoration, 
cither having the Supreme Being for the 
object, or the taNe gmls of Gentilism. 
The three pa-isages which I except beioig 
besides certainly not decidedly against us, 
scarcely neutral, I think they might alt be 
brought to bear on our side, if their evi¬ 
dence were at nil material. 1 could quote 
also many passages from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, to prove, that our translators seem 
expressly to have avoided rendering 
y.vnu by the term worship, where either 
men or angels were the objects. Nor is it 
out of the way to observe that in the Viil- 
gate •jrqoo'xvnco i' nsiially rendered by the 
term adoro iiivaiiably, so indeed in all the 
passages on wliicli I have dwelt in my leve- 
lal discuur.scs." 1*. *25:8—2j.>. 

T!ie preacher does not proceed 
any further in his investigation of 
the proper ineanlHf; of the word 
w^ofTxt'^Ebi, hut transfers his attention 
to another point of the controversy 
with the Sociniaus, who pretend 
“ that nothing occurs in the writings 
of the first three Evangelists, from 
whence any inference can be dra,wn 
of their belief of our Lord’s Divi¬ 
nity, or of any superiority of nature.” 
We regret that we cannot enter into 
this question, or shew the peculiar 
felicity with which the author re¬ 
conciles the dilferent reports of the 
ccuturioirs speed) at the crucifixion 
of our Lord. Our attention must yet 
be cuniined to the word v^oirKvnv, 
and to the worship paid to Christ, of 
which the discussion is renewed in 
A^ipcndixll. Part 1., which containB 
the corroborative testimony of the 
Fathers, to vvhicli a brief and cur¬ 
sory allusion had been made in the 
sixth Discourse. The circurastanccfi 
in wbicli the first disciples were 
placed were peculiarly delicate, and 
their conduct strongly indicates 
what w^as their belief. They were 
charged with the offence of ayd^wvo- 
XsTfcia, or worshipping a man, and 
they repelled not the imputation, by 
abating or qualifying tlie nature of 
the worship which they offered, but 
they justified their worship in its full 
extent, by alleging that Jesus was 
the Son of God, and they retorted' 
the charge upon their accusers, aud 
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reproached them with worshipping 
other things and beings besides God. 

The sense in which the Ante-Ni- 
cene fathers used and understood 
the word vpocrxwfo;, is traced and 
illustrated by apposite quotations 
from the writings of Polycarp, Jlis- 
tin Martyr, Atheuagoras, Clemens 
Alexandi'inus, Hippolytus, and Ori- 
gen. No use is made of the Latin 
fathers for the (divious reason, that 
they cannot assist in the interpretu- 
tiou of a Greek teriii. 

** I shall proceed no further with these 
refereiieeH: th^. pfissuges I have cite.l are 
aarely sufficient to slicw, all that I meant 
to shew, namely that modern Unitarians 
have ho right to accuse ns ot'overstraimiiir 
matters, when we put the highest sense 
upon tlie term •r^Qa-xvnu as used by the 
Ewigelista to express tlic homage oflered 
on manv occasions to Christ, since several 
of the most antient fatheis appear to have 
used it m that acnsc, and to the same pur¬ 
poses, aud the instances recorded in the 
several Gospels seem clearly to bear us out 
in putting such an interpretation upon it. 
We fully acknowledge the ambiguity of 
the term; %ve know, that though often 
applied to signify the highest religions 
adoration, it has been as frequently nsed to 
express every d^i^ree of civil homage; ia 
taoderM Greek no more than the ordinary 
compliments of social life. (See the notes 
to the second canto of Cliilde Harold.) 
But yet as used by tlie evangelists in de¬ 
scribing the lioraage paid to otir Saviour 
many concurrent cirnimstances se<'m iudis- 
pntably to prove, that it was coiistautly of- 
&rtd under such circumstaoces, and accom¬ 
panied witli such plain nckiiowledgmeiits 
of a power and authority Iranscriidiiig all 
that was ever ascribed to men or angels, 
that the natural conclusion seems to be 
that if religions adoration were not strictly 
to tlie author of Christianity, he 
wnnld himself have checked such homage; 
liave acted so as to obviate all possibility 

doubt, upon a point so important; so 
awfully important! that this was not so, 
the review taken of the several incidents 
' related in the Gospel, in the foregoing 
Sermons, must surely serve to shew; if in¬ 
deed they do not tend directly to prove, 
that he did all that could be done to estab- 
lisb tlie affiimative. For it is plain he knew 
what doubts had been excited ; it is plain 
that he knew that bis words and actions 
bad been so interpreted, as to lead those 
, who heard and saw them to conclude, that 


he ' being a mandiad made himself God 
and that in calling bimself tlie Son of God 
he assumed much more than could J>e in¬ 
ferred from any application of tliat name 
to other persons; that his enemies and ac- 
ciisetd interpreted it to be a blasphemous 
as.<tuinption of an equality with God, All 
the evangelists agree in thi«;: see Matt, 
xxvi. 65—66. Mark xiv. 61—64. Luke 
xxik 67. John xix. 7. And yet instead of 
openfy contradicting any of tliese supposi¬ 
tions, instead of telling them plainly that 
tlic soDsliip he laid claim to was of a very 
different nature; that it was altogether 
consistent with simple humanity, he never, 
in one instance, rejected the homage of¬ 
fered, never declined the ascription of the 
divine attributes to him, but on the con¬ 
trary only made a more open display of 
them, whenever they were questioned, 
in order to prove his own words, that all 
the Father had was his, in order to con¬ 
vince those who doubted, that all the Fa¬ 
ther did or could do, the Son did and could 
do also. And as he did not remove the 
doubts excited by such conduct and dis¬ 
course during his abode on eartli, surely 
all that followed could only be calculated 
to prove that his sonship was really of the 
nature they supposed; that be and his Fa- 
ther^wcrc essentially one; their attributes 
cumroon, their power and glory the same; 
the honour due to tlie one equally due to 
the other.’* P. 314—517. , 

This forcible statement of the ar¬ 
gument shall conclude our account 
of these discourses. Of the value 
of the matter which they contain 
there will be but one judgment: tlie 
method and the style will admit 
more diversity of opinion. There 
can be no doubt of the importance 
of the subject of each series of dis¬ 
courses; there can be no doubt of 
the author's judgment and learning, 
and peculiar competence to discuss 
these subjects, or of the sound and 
correct notions which he entertains 
of theological truth: but as these 
discourses were neitherwritten foran 
unlearned congregation, nor ^pub¬ 
lished for unlearned readers, they 
for whose use they afe and were in¬ 
tended, might dispense with much 
prolixity and reduiujancy, with many 
references to what has been previ¬ 
ously argued, with many notices of 
what it is not intended tdrnrrstigatff 
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and with soirie occasional digressions 
into paths into which it was not ne* 
ccssarj' to lead the reader. The 
faults of the style are its diffuseness 
and want of force and tlignit^: the 
fault of the argument is its want of 
clear and methodical arrangeiiieiit: 
and if these faults had been avoided, 
all the important matter of the two 
appendices might have been broiigiit 
into the discourses, and that which 
is less relevant, have been thrown 
into notes of convenient length and 
easy reference. The subject is ne¬ 
vertheless so important, ami is 
treated so learnedly and with so 
much discretion- that every one who 
is interested in these investigations, 
(and who is not interested in them () 
will <»verlook these trivial defects, 
and cordially acl^ovvledge tlie addi¬ 
tion, which Dr. Nan s lias made to 
the treasures of fc^iiglish theology. 


A SermoTiy preached in the Qhapel 
Roi/ai, St, Jamess, on Sunday^ 
Dec, 20, 1819. Ihf Charles God¬ 
dard, M.A, one of his Mojestys 
Chaplains in Ordinary, Archdea¬ 
con of Lincoln, S^'c, Bvo. pp. 54. 
Sherwood and Co. 1820. 

1'he author of this discourse has 
selected a common-place text, and 
a common-place subject, and the\ 
certainly form an uninviting intro- 
diiclioii to a Chrifttmas sermon at 
the Chapel lloyal. Jiut he conveys 
a useful lesson to those who are con¬ 
tinually craving for m>\eities, l)y 
appl>ing Ids remarks in a hajipy 
tnaiiiier to the state of religion in 
this country, and by adiling inge¬ 
nious metaphysical notes which are 
closely connected with his sermon, 
ami brought to bear upon the two 
great questions of infidelity, and 
error. Wc shall endeavour hrielly 
to acquaint the reader with the con¬ 
tents of the discourse. Having ob¬ 
served that the words of his text, 
Luke ii, 14. may be taken either as 
a declaration of the proper nature 
Kbmkmbrancek, No, 17. 


and characteristic tendencies of the 
religion ushered in by the lyrth of 
Christ, or as an expressiomof de¬ 
sire on the part of the holy angels, 
that these tendencies might be real¬ 
ized, the Archdeacon divides his 
liubject into two parts. 1. The cha¬ 
racter and tendency of the Gospel 
dispen'iaiion itself. 2. The results 
wliicli in fact we can discover, or in 
reason we miglit anticipate from 
this character and these tendencies# 
Under the first head the preacher of 
course has no difficulty in shewing 
that ('hristiauity bears on the face of 
it the characters described in the 
text, and that tlie glory of God has 
been displayed by making peace 
u])on earth, and declaring universal 
good will to men. Under tlie second 
head, it is asked why Christianity, 
though of far greater efficacy than 
some arc willing to allow, does yet 
fall short of what a Revelation from 
God might seem to promise. The 
usual answers are relumed to this 
question, and tlie state of maukiiid 
under Christianity is proved to be 
the compound result of opposite 
tendencies—tlie tendency of man, a 
fallen, but still a moral and account¬ 
able, and th<*refore a free agent to 
evil; the icndeiicy of the Christian 
scheme to effect, in consistency with 
human libertv, aiiA therefore by ra- 
tional, spiritual, and resistible mo*« 
tives, man's lestoratioii. 

, Without entering into a vain in¬ 
quiry respecting the number of those 
that slhdl be saved, the preacher 
reminds his hearers that the results 
of their reIi*:ioii, arc as far as con¬ 
cerns Ihemseivcs cv>ntingeut; and he 
bids them consider whether they are 
contributing to incline the balance 
oil the side which reason and reve¬ 
lation concur in prescribing, or on 
its opposite. He enumerates the 
principal characters which now mark 
the opposition to God's glory, and 
man's peace. A vicious life and 
conversation may number us among 
those who have been denominated 
Atheists in works, if not in words ; 
and the, oppositions of science, 
R r 
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wisely BO called," if they do not 
plunge, us into gross and undis¬ 
guised materialism, may incline us 
to be dissatisiied uitli" simple and 
irrefragable atgiiments, and to in¬ 
dulge in speculations wliicli are ul¬ 
timately hostile to religion. Thera 
is also a qualified materialism which 
admits the existence, and the attii- 
butes of God, but denies immate¬ 
riality to the soul of nnin, and 
which attempts from the most iiisi. 
dious motives to claim an alliance 
with the Ci*ristiau scheme. Two 
other sub-divisions of infidelity shall 
be described iir the autlior's words. 

Attain, there is a scepticism of a more 
confinned but cautious soit, which, taking 
its stand on the presnmt-d sutlioiency of 
human reaMm, and of naluial leligioti, ad¬ 
mits the aiguments for the Divine uttri- 
hiites, and for the soiit’s immateiiahty, 
but disregards one main, one stiietly ap- 
propiiate employment of the reason so 
held up, the tiacing to ChrUtiamty inclu¬ 
sively the analogy between the several 
divine dispensations, as emanating from 
one common author. Tiiat this pioceeds 
not from a general neglect of iiH(*tir) into 
the nature of Revelation, is evident ficm 
hence, that the deficieiiries of natuiai reli¬ 
gion arc supplied without scruple, as with¬ 
out acknowledcment, fioin the scliciiie of 
Revelation, ami a well lonndrd system 
exhibited to the woild, such as heatiieii 
philosophy, at its most favourable periods, 
could never pioduct'^ Of the intrinsically 
new and important tiiitlis wliicli Chi is- 
tianity lias superadded to italiiral religion, 
tlieee philosopheis take no ai'eount, but, 
then, as throwing an air of wisdom over 
the obscurer parts of their own specula¬ 
tions, tiiey have trutlis (iheii liandN indeed 
are full of theiiO which inankind, should U 
prove itself woithy of the cotninunication, 
may hope to profit by. A decent respect, 
mean time, for estuhlidied opinions, as 
sucA, is preserved, and is affected even; 
and if a sclieine of this sort he dressed up 
with some flowers of learning, and of ge¬ 
neral literature, and in a style of eloquence 
the least suited to the subject, and there¬ 
fore the more captivating to the greater 
number, an incautious reader first pardons, 
then allows, then participates in the acep- 
tiejsm thus elegantly set before him. The 
retunt to fixed principles, to a few homely 
but ilepbive truths, and to sober uuosteo- 
tatiom r^iaioiuiig on the lamet aubjecU, i| 


not thought of, or is thought of with re¬ 
pugnance. 

“ These are so many metliods of dero¬ 
gating from God’s glory, and man’s {rue 
interests, by attacks on Christianity frtfm 
without Rut there arc those wlio take 
the name of C^tuintians for the purpose of 
making the Divine dispensation itself the 
subject matter of their speculations and 
experiments. In speculation, the doctrines 
of the incarnattoii of a portion of the 
Godhead, of a satisfaction made by Christ 
for the sins of the world, do not accord 
with their pre-conceived notions, and are 
therefore to be rejected. But how? Plainly 
not while the Scriptures arC left untouched, 
and men come with unprejudiced minds, 
and the proper human helps to the exami¬ 
nation of them. The authenticity, the 
genuineness the inspiration, of Holy Writ 
must therefore be discarded , whole hooks 
be struck out of the Canon, others muti¬ 
lated; and, for the interpretation of what 
remains, neither the 4 |dionis of language, 
nor the iules of grammar, rfor the obvious 
and natural import of the woids, noi the 
sense of the coiiuxt, nor parallels in the 
same Scriptuics are to be icsurted to, 
whenever they aie seen to militate against 
the pie-concerted hypothesis. In the na¬ 
ture and extent of these errors, there 
would seem indeed to be a snfiicient secu¬ 
rity against the indulgence of them other¬ 
wise than wilfully; and it is cettain that 
ihc'^c attempts to eviscerate Christianity, 
if I may so speak, have for the better pait 
of a centuiy been sjfsUmalic; have suc¬ 
ceeded to the pievions unmasked attacks, 
most iucongruoiisly dnected against the 
same leligioD, from the standards of Deism.’* 
P. 15. 

The preacher proceeds to notice 
errors far more intimately intenvoven 
with the Christian scheme, and la- 
iiu^ls that any Interpretation should 
ever have been put upon Scripture, 
which virtually denies the contin¬ 
gency of human actions, the exist¬ 
ence in the Divine mind of eternal 
and immutable distinctions between 
right and wrong, and the proper 
existence of the other great truths of 
natural Religion; and which also 
forbids vain and carnal human rea¬ 
son to approach the precincts of 
the sanctuary. 

** How lamentably sncli notions detract^ 
in a theoretical view, from Ood’s glory, 
from man's peace, from the Pivine 
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win, as conslitutio|( the ebaracter of the 
Christian scherae* mnst be evident; nnd, 
practically, doubts, diatrusts, desponden¬ 
cies, are created in the breasts of the 
honest and hiiinble-mitided, wlnle the vain, 
tlie proud, tlte self<eiuilicient, find in the 
pretension to arbitrary and indetcdtiblc 
grace and favour, an excuse for indulging 
without restraint the suggestions of a cor¬ 
rupt and inordinate self-love. Nor let it 
be tiidugiit of any of the errors antece* 
dentiy noticed, that, having tlieir seat in 
the understanding, they are of little prac¬ 
tical moment. For few minds are without 
some bias from the will, even in regard to 
subjects apparently inditl'erent. On points 
connected more or (ess with oiir duties and 
interests this bias is nnavoidaiile ; and the 
good government oi the intellect, iii such 
cases, IS as much matter of moiai oliitga- 
tion as the right direction of the conduct. 
Then, llioiigli the positive ed'>'ct upon our 
practice, of the bpccitlalions wo itulnlge 
on matters of this description, s)\piild not 
he considerable, yet is the habit of letting 
the thoughts run loose in respect to them, 
in itself, no small evil; as indisposing to 
that active and vigorous pursuit of straight 
forward, useful tnitiis, which the shortness 
of our existence here supposes. And if 
opinions, manifestly at variance with mo¬ 
ral and religious piinciph', he propagated 
by our means aiiioiigst otlurs^ the absence 
of ail positive intention of miscluef can 
no longer be pleaded. Even foi the leu- 
dencivs of such opiuioiis to produce cer¬ 
tain effects on those around ns, we thus 
become morally lesponsible. Listly, 
tlioiigli It may he true of speculative etlii- 
sions of the sort, tiiat, in many cases, they 
have nothing of talent, or reasoning, or 
elotpience, to recommend tliem, ycl will 
not tlie poverty of execution be always an 
antidote to the malignity of the intentiou. 
For productiiHis bearing the names of per¬ 
sons of note, will be turned to practical 
accoinit by those who me in search of 
authorities on behalf of irreligion.’* P 20. 

The conclusion shews that as God 
has in effect done all which his es¬ 
sential attributes, the order of his 
moral government, and man’s pre¬ 
sent condition would allow, for the 
securing our salvation, we are to 
consider his dispensation as a trial 
which wc are expected to sustain in 
a manner which shall redound to his 
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We proceed to give an account of 
the subjects discussed in the notes. 
They refer chiefly to the atteflipts 
made by Hume, and recently re¬ 
newed by Mr. Lawrence to invali¬ 
date tbit proof of the existence and 
attributes of the Deity, which is 
drawn from final causes^ and to an 
expositiiMi of the insufficiency of the 
a priori reasonings of Des Cartes, 
and Dr. Clarke. They shew also 
that the doctor's arguments, as far 
as they are conclusive, are resolv¬ 
able into reasoning from effect to 
cause, they also explain, defend, 
ami iiinit the propositions already 
iiicntioued as endangered by Cal¬ 
vinism, and shew that those who 
set tlv’iiisclvcs in array against natu¬ 
ral religion, under the notion that 
they aie befrieiuliiig the cause of 
Chris!iaiHty, may be considered as 
under the inllueiice of zeal without 
knowledge. As our limits will not 
permit tih to follow the learned Arch¬ 
deacon through his valuable re¬ 
marks upon all these questions, 
we shall select the second for the 
inimcdiaLe object of the reader’s 
alteiition. And in so doing we are 
influenced not merely by the greater 
spac;e which it occupies in the work 
before us, but by the probability of 
soon fiiulmg another opportunity for 
adverting to iiuturql religion, and 
from a belief that even Hume’s ta¬ 
lents have failed to support the 
declining cause of Atheism. The 
works of Leland, of Beattie, of 
Reid, and of Home, in the words 
of the latter, shook Hume’s system 
to pieces about his cars, and reduced 
it to a heap of ruins. And to re¬ 
place the scattered fragments will be 
too arduous a task for Mr. Law¬ 
rence. He may employ himself in 
attempting to prove the materiality 
of the soul, and may prop up his 
argument by profount) remarks upon 
cause and effect, but Ins metaphy¬ 
sical acumen can be an object of 
alarm to no one, and his physiology 
is in excellent hands, and will be 
made to appear in its proper colours 
as fast it is communicated to the 
R r 2 
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world. Great as is the wickedness, 
and the tolly of the agje, it cannot 
be pretended tliat Alhei'»in is in 
fashion. (.)n the contrary the most 
scurrilons of our Anti-Christian wri¬ 
ters, affect the firmest belioi in the 
truths of natural reh;jion, and that 
tliey do so in compliance with tlic 
general temper of the tiai(*s, and 
with a wish to conciliate the public 
opinion, is evident from the general 
complexion of their be!ia\iour. On 
these accounts we shall for the pr(‘- 
sent confine our attentiim to Arch¬ 
deacon Goddaid’s \iew of the argu¬ 
ment from e.d'ecl to cause, iu com¬ 
parison with ccrt^iiu others tlial are 
designed to pro\'e the existence of 

the l)eit\ and Iiis altiibutes. Tlie 

% 

ground of ids observations is a pa*'- 
saae in Mr. Stewart’s Dissertation 

w 

prefixed to the Supplement tt> the 
Encyclopedia Eritannii a. Mr. Stew¬ 
art haAiiig quoted from the third 
Meditation of Dcs Cartes a re-capi¬ 
tulation of that ]»hiIosop[ier's argu¬ 
ments for the existence of God, in¬ 
forms Us that he does not consider it 
so conclusi\e us the argument from 
the murks of design every where 
manifested in the uiiiverse, but is 
still less inclined lo reject it as uii- 
worthv of atlention. He thinks it 
less ahstnjs(‘ than the reasonings of 
Newton and Citirke fioiu our con¬ 
ceptions of space and lime, and 
tldnks that it miglit he tlirown into 
as logical a form us Clarke's cele¬ 
brated Demonstration. He has al¬ 
ways however been of ojiinion that 
by combiidng the tw'o arguments tri- 
gether a proof ndght be obtained 
more impressive and lumiBous than 
is obtained from either of them 
when apart. Upon this passage 
which he cites in its author's words, 
the Archdeacon comments iu the 
following terms. 

What tliat proof may be which Mr. 
JStewart conceives might be di^awn from 
the two arsunients united, we are left to 
.conjecture; but until the Disseriation ap¬ 
peared, I had considered these arguments 
separately taken^ as for the most part, and 
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on good grounds abandoned, I will state 
niy rea>oiis for bMieving this : 

Fust tlien as to the arginnent founded, 
says JMr. Stewart, on our conceptions of 
space and time ; witli all due deference to 
onc^so well vtused in these reasonings, 
and so competent to decide upon them, I 
would ask, in u'Mosv conceptions^ Opi¬ 
nions dnnii» the last century have fre- 
(]iu'iitly varied on tlicse, as on other meta- 
pliysical p<mit.s, and I see not tlicrrfore 
how any given conceptions, in toward to 
space and time, can be reganled as gc/ip- 
ral; yet this, at least, the term oi/r, in 
such an application of it, would suiely im¬ 
port. The aigiinieiit of Dr. i’iarkc was 
in^iafted on the ineiaphysicat notions 
which he held nr common with Sii Isaac 
Newton, and «reat as v\as the autlioiity of 
both those eminent men, these notions 
weie by no me«ms geueially adopted, even 
in tlieii own time. On llie appeaiance of 
the nemon'«tirition'>, <^. 0 . of Dr. Claike, 
Dr. iitteiw.iids Ihshop ofDnili.nn, 

and antlioi of tlu' Atiulo^y, stated in his 
doulits'^ on some points, spare in particu¬ 
lar ; and the explaiutions given wxre so 
far from satisfactory lo Dr. Ilntler, that 
in his last letter (wliich was followed 
only by a very slioit one from Dr. 
('larkc, that added nothing to tlic ar¬ 
gument) Dr. Butler says, ‘ I must own 
my ignoMiice, that T am really at n loss 
alxMit the nature of>pacc and duration/ 
111 his eoirespondrnce also with Leilmitz, 
Di. Cldike liad occasion to explain himself 
lepcatedly on the-e same points; hut he 
not only did not convince Liibnit/ (this 
peihapx, under alt the ciicuinstances, was 
iiaroly to he expected,) hot the (juestion^, 
what is sjiace, what is duration, weie still 
proposed by otheis, as though such expla¬ 
nation'- had never been given. Nor is it to 
he said that the (discniity of the argument 
is relative only ; applies exclusively to such 
cOS Hic httio verged in subjects ^ mctapliysi- 
cally abstruse.* Wc aie able to apprehend 
enongli of the reasoning to discover solid 
objections to it, as tliat the very notion of 
extension seems repugnant to the idea of a 
spiritual being ; that both space and duia- 
tion are made up of parts, and that no ad¬ 
dition of what consists of parts can pro¬ 
duce metaphysical infinity in the one case, 
or eternity in the other. Objections of this 
kind were, in fact, urged with great clear- 


* “This correspondence is to be found in 
the recent Oxford edition of Bishop But¬ 
ler's works, in ^ vols, octavo^ at the end of 
tbe ToluiDCp" 
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ness and ability by Bishop Law* in his 
notes on Archbishop KAng’^ Origin of Evil; 
and I have never seen or heard that the 
groiindK of these objections had been satis- 
fictonly removed. Dr Reid speaks doubt- 
fiilly of the argnmeiit in rjnestion ;^and it 
is reinaikahic that the only obscure part of 
his own excellent work is that in which 
he treatsof these vciy .subjects. Celebrated 
then as were the authors of the conceptions 
Mr. Stewart speaks of, they were far from 
transfeinog any con.sidrrahle portion of 
that cclelirity to the conceptions theni- 
.selves; clear and powerful as were their 
intellects when applied to other objects, 
Iieie they appear to have been but com¬ 
mon men. Neither of space (that most 
uimi.inagcahle idea, as Tucker terms it,) 
nor ol (iuiatiun, aic the* cmice^Kions of Dr. 
Claike Ml generally admitted as to he justly 
leinieil ours: \shdt new grounds maybe 
adduced in support of tliOMi-conccptioiis, 
•or what cleaicr explanations of them af- 
foided, IS yet to he .seen; there is every 
iippiMiam c, meantime, that the two points 
in (piestiou are so far from supplving :\ 
6ohd foundation on which to build an 
argument for the existence of the Deity, 
that they are themselves beyond the corn- 
pas'. of our limited faculties.” P. ;i2. 

TIjc Archdeacon then pastes to 
the argument employed bv Des 
Carles, but we cannot follow him 
into that part of his statement until 
Me have ma<le so.ne remarks upon 
tile pi<‘eeding extract. In the Hrst 
place then we conceiie that we shall 
not act justly towards the well-merit¬ 
ed reputation of Samuel Clarke, if we 
examine, and much more if we con¬ 
demn his Demonstration, without 
any reference to the received ojii- 
nions of the age in which he lived. 
Had he .been tlic firSt to introduce 
abtruse and inconciiisive argumen¬ 
tation on a subject which ought to 
be made level to cominou under¬ 
standings, he would have been de¬ 
serving of severe reprehension. But 
if he found the learned world in the 
full career of metaphysical investiga¬ 
tion, and their course appeared to 
tend Xo materialism; he was not 
merely pardonable, but he was de- 

* ** Tliis work should not be consulted 
in an earlier edition than the tbird> of 
which the date if 


serving of the highest commenda¬ 
tion and gratitude for wresting their 
weapon Irom tiie hand of the athe¬ 
ists, and employing it with vigour 
against tiiemselves. That this was 
the true state of the case is suifici- 
^itly notorious. The authority of 
the schools might be no longer ac¬ 
knowledged, but the mode of rea¬ 
soning which they had introduced 
was still in general use. Des Cartes 
had jiroduced a weak and sophisti¬ 
cal argument for the being of God, 
and Sj>iiu»;a had exhibited a new 
iiiodilication of atheism. Meta¬ 
physical reasoning was employed by 
the disciples of tliein both,, and on 
the ('ontinent at least an opinion was 
gaining ground, that philosophy and 
religion were on dilfei’cnt sides.— 
Things were in this condition when 
Doctor Clarke wTote his Demon¬ 
stration, and proved that according 
to the reasoning which was then ge- 
m^rally used, and on the principles 
which were generally acknowledged, 
the existence and the attributes of 
God might be firmly established. 
This was his great and peculiar 
merit. If lie had affected to de¬ 
spise metaphysical aiguments, the 
atheists w'oulcl liavc said that lie did 
not uiulerstaiid tliem, or that they 
w'ould not answer his purpose. He 
might have gained •the popular car, 
and the popular apfilause; but it 
would still have been said that the 
Jearned were unconvinced, and no. 
thing has done or can do more mis¬ 
chief than a belief that the learned 
arc sceptical. We do not mean to 
say that this was Dr. Clarke’s view 
of the subject, but that it is the pro¬ 
per view to be taken now of his ser¬ 
vices to religion It was desirable 
that tlie principal, if not the entire 
attention of the enquirers into na¬ 
tural religion, should be directed to 
its simple and most conclusive evi¬ 
dence ; but the atheist would never 
have suffered this to be done, while 
the more abstruse argumentation 
was considered as favourable to his 
cause. The artem cestumque repono 
only comes with a good grace from 
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Ihe combatant who has encountered 
and overthrown hia adversary; and 
Dr. Clarke has enabled us to make 
this answer without incurring the 
suspicion of cowardice or weakness 
to every one who would renew the 
war on the principles of Spinoza, 
But Archdeacon Goddard objects 
to the expression, our conceptions 
of space and time, and refers to 
Butler, Leibnitz, and Law, to shew 
that these conceptions were never 
generally admitted. We liave re¬ 
ferred to all these writers, and care¬ 
fully perused their remarks; and 
the effect of ,tlte investij[;ation has 
certainly been to increase our ad¬ 
miration of the extraordinary talents 
of Dr- Clarke. His opponents were 
all tirst-rate men, and to what does 
the advantage gained over him, 
antoiint ? Bishop Butler s original 
objections did not touch the founda¬ 
tion of Clarke’s argument, they ad¬ 
mitted the validity of the general 
line of reasoning, but disputed the 
accuracy of some particular propo¬ 
sitions, viz. that a tiiiite being could 
not be self-existent, and that the 
seif-exist^t being must of necessity 
be one. The Doctor’s answer led 
to a discussion of his hrst great 
principit; and be states it briefly 
and explicitly in the course of the 
correspondence.. Space and dura¬ 
tion being evidently necessary, and 
yet not being substances, but pro¬ 
perties or modes of a substance, 
that substance must necessarily 
exist. The part of this argument 
objected to by Butler, was the sup¬ 
position that space was a property 
of any thing; but he admits, that 
from this supposition all Clarke’s 
consequences conclusively follow. 
He admits, also, that make whatever 
suppositiou you please, we cannot 
help supposing the existence of ia^ 
finite space. Clarke allows, tliat 
this is entering into the bottom of 
the matter, and explains his ‘ own 
meaning by this similitude: 

** A blind man, when be tries to ^aae 
to hiniielf the idea ofa bodyihu idea is no¬ 


thing bnt that of bardneas. A man that 
hod eyes, bnt no" power of motion, or 
sense of feeling at aih when he tried to 
fraipe to liimself the idea of body, hisiidca 
would be nothing but that of colour. Now, 
as in ^these cases, hartlness is not body, 
and colour is not body, and yet to the un¬ 
derstandings of these persons, tiiose qua¬ 
lities necessarily infer the being of a sub¬ 
stance, of which siibstance itself the per¬ 
sons have no idea; so space to us is not it¬ 
self substance: but it necessarily infers the 
- » 

being of a substance, which affects none 
of our present senses; and being itself ne¬ 
cessary, it follows that the substance which 
it infers, is (much more) necessary.” 

Bishop Butler answers this, by 
reasoning.w'hich is evidently invalid, 
as it consists of two contradictory 
suppositions. He adds, 

“ I cannot say that I believe your argu¬ 
ment not conclusive, for I must own my 
ignorance, that 1 am really at a loss about 
the nature of space and duration. But 
did it plainly appear, that they were pro¬ 
perties of a substance, we should have an 
easy way with the Atheists; for it would 
at once prove demonstrably an eternal, 
necessary, seli-cxistent Being, tiiat there 
is buh- one such, and that he is need¬ 
ful in order to the existence of all other 
things. Which makes me think, that, 
though it may be true, yet it is not ob¬ 
vious to every capacity, otherwise it would 
have been generally used as a fundamental 
argument to prove the being of God.” 

From this it surely appears that 
the part of the idea of space, which 
Bishop Butler was at a loss about, 
was its being the property of a sub¬ 
stance, And it is one thing to make 
this asscTtion, in which we suppose 
he would be universally followed ; 
and another to maintain, as Arch¬ 
deacon Goddard appears to do, that 
the ordinary metaphysical idea of 
space is absurd or inconceivable. 
Dr, Retd, as he observes, speaks 
doubtfully of the argument; but of 
the idea, the Doctor says, that 

Being once iotroduced it remains in 
our epneeption and belief, though the ob¬ 
jects which introduced it be removed. 
We see no absnrdtty in supposing a body 
to be annihilated; but tlie space that con¬ 
tains it| remains; and to suppose that an¬ 
nihilated seems to b% absard." 
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And again, 

** We can set no limits to it, either 
of extent or duration. Hence we call 
It immense, eternal, immoveable, and in¬ 
destructible." ^ 

This is our conception of space ; 
and Mr. Stewart was certainly au¬ 
thorized to speak of it, as a gene¬ 
rally received notion. If it be a 
correct one, and we do not sec a 
possibility of rejecting it, then it 
merely remains to prove that space 
is a property; and for this Dr.'Clarke 
has adduced an argument in his cor¬ 
respondence with Leibnitz, which, if 
we know not how to admit, we still 
less know how to answer. He says 
that it must either be absolutely no- 
thhig, or a mere idea, or •niy a re¬ 
lation of one thing to another, or is 
a body, or some other substance, 
or else a property of a substance ; 
and having shewn that it cannot be 
any of the five first, he infers that 
it is necessarily the sixth. If Leib¬ 
nitz had any answer to this reason, 
iflg, he did not live to a<lduce*it; 
but, as Archdeacon Goddard ob¬ 
serves, it Avas hardly to be expected 
that Leibnitz should be convinced ; 
and it is aUo evident that his perse¬ 
verance reflects no discredit on Dr. 
Clarke. Unless partiality for the 
doctor has completely deceived us, 
he triumphs most completely over 
his learned correspondent. Leib¬ 
nitz rests iiis opposition to the re. 
ceived notion of space, upon two 
grounds. His own grand axiom of 
a.sufficient reason, and the certainty 
of a plenum, llis own conception 
of space is, that it is merely an or¬ 
der oj things; he holds and defends 
the infinity of matter, and gravely 
usaerte that God could uot make 
two particles of matter perfectly 
alike, because in the first place they 
would be one and the same, and in 
the second there would be no suffi¬ 
cient reason for it! It was not with¬ 
out reason that Leibnitz asserted 
that these two great principles would 
change the state of metaphysics: 
but be adds with singular self-com. 


placency, ”That science becomes 
real and demonstrative by help* of 
these principles, whereas before it 
did generally consist of empty 
words.” Had this man anv ritrht to 
sneer at Newton and Clarke as mere 
mathematicians, taken up with con¬ 
ceits of the imagination and forging 
notions respecting space which are 
destroyed by superior intellects ? 

With respect to the objections of 
Bishop Law, we admit their clear¬ 
ness and ability, and we presume 
not to affirm that they have been 
entirely removed. But do they no'l 
to a certain degree remove them¬ 
selves ? Is it any thing more than a 
metaphysical subtlety to say that 
duration and space have no proper 
infinity ? The proof is this—To that 
which is infinite nothing can be 
added, but space and duration are 
made up of parts; and therefore 
soniellung may be added to* them, 
and they cannot be infinite. The 
same proof would annihilate the 
existence of eternity—for past du¬ 
ration to-morrow will be greater 
than it is to-day; and an addition 
. having been made to it, it cannot be 
infinite!! The real answer has been 
given by Clarke, viz. that the com¬ 
mon measures of time and space, 
years and miles, notbeing aliquot 
parts of infinite, tiihe, or space, 
cannot be compared with them at 
all, and bear no kind of proportion 
to*them. Bishop Law confesses 
that this reasoning is admitted in a 
certain sense among mathemati¬ 
cians; and this sense, though he 
thinks otherwise, is precisely that 
in which it is used by Clarke, and 
is as exact as the understanding can 
be expected to employ, when exer¬ 
cised on subjects so far above it, as 
eternity and infinity. To the rest 
of the Bishops objections, Dr. 
Cterke has replied, by an observa¬ 
tion inserted in the very outset of 
his’demonstration; viz. 

That in all questions concerning the 
nature and perfections of God, or concern¬ 
ing any thing to which tlie idea of eternity 
or infinity is joined, though we can indeed 
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demdmtrate certthi propositions to be 
truet yet it is impossible for us to compre- 
bend or frame any adequate or complete 
ideas of the manner how the tilings so de¬ 
monstrated can be.** 

It will always therefore be possi¬ 
ble to state formidable objections, 
^nd often impossible to answer 
them. 

Having: thus stated our reasons 
for thinking that Dr. Clarke is un¬ 
dervalued by the Archdeacon, we 
must proceed to express our entire 
concurrence in his remarks upon the 
argument of Des Cartes: 

•< 

the otlier argument adverted to 
by Mr. Stewart, can in any statement of 
it become * logical and conclusive,’ 1 am 
equally at a loss to understand. Des¬ 
cartes, as often as he has occasion to re¬ 
peat it. so varies the terms, and expresses 
himself at times so vaguely, that it might 
not be easy to find any one passage of mo¬ 
derate length which should concentrate the 
whole of it. Tiie qtiotatioii by Mr. Stew¬ 
art is defective. 1 will, therefore, give 
the substance as accurately as I can in my 
own words, under each of the two 
branches. The first branch is this: 

* When I look into myself I perceive my 
imperfection ; I also pcKeivc my depend¬ 
ence; I have as))iiations towards what is 
greater and better; and I have a clear 
and distinct idea of God, of a Being who • 
unites in himself whatever is greatest and 
best. But impeifect as 1 am, 1 never 
could of myself luve conceived the idea of 
so perfect a Being; it must have been 
given mo by God; theiefore be exists; 
and perfect as he is, he would not have 
allowed me to conceive such an idea, unless 
it were true.* Mr. Slew’art justly observes 
upon this argument, in its first branch, 

* that a vicious circle of the same descrip¬ 
tion is involved in every appeal io the in¬ 
tellectual powers, in proof of their own 
credibility.* &\i let us detach the argii- 
tnent itself from this absurdity, and we 
then may ask, Whence this clear and dis¬ 
tinct idea of a perfect Being? Of innate 
ideas, although Descartes maintained them, 
there is now no longer question. Does 
this idea result from the mind’s reflex 
operation on itself as the subject? If so, 
then we have here the proof from ef¬ 
fect to cause as distinctly as though the 
mind bad exerted itself on external ob¬ 
jects presented to it through sensa¬ 
tion. perhaps the idea is obtained nei¬ 
ther iroi&inuation nor consciousness, but 


from tlie powers of the mind in an abslrart 
and more independent exercise of them. 
Be it so; but does an object therefore 
exist, because the mind by creating, com¬ 
bining, abstracting, is able to conceive it ? 
Kxjcteiice, says Descartes elsewhere, is 
implied in essence; but how is essence 
implied in the mere conception of the 
mind that sucli essence subsists ? In de¬ 
fault of any answer to these questions, let 
it be observed, 1. That such an argument, 
involving as it does an especial appeal to 
the individuals to whom it is addressed, 
can have weight only with those who re¬ 
cognise snch ideas in Iheir minds, and who 
perceive a connexion between the concep¬ 
tion of them and their real existence ; the 
perverse disputant may evade or resist it. 

That it may be a question, whether the 
self-evident principle of causation, com¬ 
bining itself as it does with the cailicst 
exercises of reason, on the subject of oiii- 
sclvesand^bf the objects around us, pie- 
cludcs not the possibility almost of our 
ascertaining whether any sush idea of the 
Deity is derived to us from other sources. 
Long before the age at which pliilosopliers 
are in a capacity to speculate, the argu¬ 
ment from effect to cause, especially when 
enforced by education, will have done its 
work; will have impiinted the notion of 
the'Deity and of His Attributes. And 
when that season anives, those who apply 
themselves to the phenomena of the mind, 
as to a subject of science and of experi¬ 
ment, and who are sanguine as to the re¬ 
sults, will, amid whatever precautions, be 
inclined to account by new or remote ar¬ 
guments for wliat the mind actually pre¬ 
sents to them ; in the present case, for the 
idea of tiie Deity and of His Attributes, 
of which the argument from efi'cct to cause 
early and tranquilly operating, has all the 
while assured them. In truth, it is in litis 
last way only that the 7norai Attributes 
are capable of proof*; whence then is it 
probable that Dc|oarles derived his notion 
of these attributes, so as to include them in 
his a priori idea of the Deity, but from the 
only argument apparently capable of com¬ 
municating it, the argument from effect to 
cause (or as it is most improperly denomi¬ 
nated, the argument from final causes), 
which in words he alt the while rejected !’* 
P. 34. 

The result of the whole compari¬ 
son, is that the a priori arguments 


** * The ablest advocates of a p<‘iorr 
rrasoning have admitteclthat it is not equal 
to the proving of the mot'a/attributes." 
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are not merely mctaj^iysical and ab¬ 
struse, but that, as far as they are 
adinissiltle or intelligible, tlicy re¬ 
solve theiiiselves into reustMiings from 
efl'ecl to cause, Tlic (rutli of this con¬ 
clusion we are not disposed lo^con- 
trovert; and we only regret our in¬ 
ability to give a fuller account <»f the 
reasoning by winch it is established. 
It is followed by this admirable pas¬ 
sage; with which we must for the 
jjresent coneliide. 

** And if tliis be so, how stiikini; fhe 
anatomy in this respect ,is in others be¬ 
tween the dispensations of nature and 
grace. As the ends desi;;ncd in legard to 
IIS, l)y the coinmniiK'ation of troths so 
essential to our well-bein", are far other 
than speciildtive; it is not thiougti an ah> 
atract use of otir faculties tliat wo are 
Appointed, it would seem, to arrive at 
them. The proofs are of a nature, in both 
cases, to correspond with the intention. 
They are matters of fact; and these once 
ascertained, llie coiudiisions fiom them are 
direct and obligatory. Finther, and in 
conformity witli this, the knowledge we 
obtain of tlie Deify, vvhctlier from tfie 
sound Use of our icason, or fnnn vvela- 
tion, does not exliilnt Him to ns as the 
Siibslratiini of space, or as a substance 
of wliicli space and duration are the pro¬ 
perties, or as the reality of an aiistract 
image of perfection, such as this or that 
individual may have formed to himself, or 
as a Being for whose necessary existence 
we can give some antecedent reason. The 
views afforded us arc relative It is as 
the Creator and Preserver of tiie world 
which we inhabit, of the nature to wliicli 
we Hie bom, or which we see around us; 
it IS as the moial Oovemur of a system in 
wliiidi we ai e placed, and to wliicli our own 
intellectual and inoial faculties distinctly 
correspond, that Ho dQis upon ns, both by 
the natural and by the revealed manifesta¬ 
tions of Himself, to uekiiowledgc Him. 


“ • It is beyond iny present purpose to 
do more titan remark how this relative 
representation of the Divine Nature is 
continued through the Volume of Revela¬ 
tion, and is exemplified in the instance of 
the Trinity; and how more especially tiiis 
relation is strengthened by the second Per¬ 
son in the Trinity having taken upon Him 
our nature. 


Mankind .may essay, may exercise the 
powers of 'tlTcir minds in flights of reason 
or imagination on these subjects, but they 
will return, with a da 2 zled sight and mis¬ 
spent powers, to draw from doubtful pre¬ 
mises unsafe conclusions. If devoted to 
the study of nature, they may most irra¬ 
tionally, and, therefore, ui the proper sense 
of the term, most anphilosophically f, re¬ 
fuse to go oue step beyond what presents 
itself to their senses, aud to exercise tlieir 
reason on what is so exhibited to them; 
may rc.s)^t the habitual inclination which 
every one, when so employed, must feel, 
to Mlppo^e in every case an use and desti¬ 
nation; or, from admitted appearances of 
intelligence ami design in the results, may 
neglect to deduce the existence of the 
Supreme Intelligence whicif designed them. 
Tliey may even advance a positive hypo¬ 
thesis, wlneh shall ascribe tlie wisdom so 
evidencing itself to inert, unconscious, un- 
tliinking, matter. But nature, however, 
interrogated^ makes no sucli claim. * The 
depth saith, It is not in rac; and the sea 
saith, It is not with me.’ ^ Whence then 
Cometh wisdom, and where is the plaee of 
nndorNtanding ?’ In a quarter to which 
the liiiriian intellect will have no difEculty 
in tracing it, when once we have divested 
ourselves of the pride and vain glory 
wlticii abstract speculations on these sub¬ 
jects often lake their rise from, or encou- 
Mgp , vvliieli they have no such proper ten¬ 
dency, at all events, as the contemptatioo 
of nature has, to subdue and humble. 
‘ God understaudeth the way thereof, and 
he knoweth the place thereof. When lie 
made a decree for the rain, aud a way for 
the lightning of the thipidcr, then did He 
see It, and declare it, He prepared it, yea, 
and searched it out. And unto man He 
saulj Behold, the fear of the Lord, that u 
%'udomy P. 40. 


t There is an assertion of ignorance 
truly pliilosophical; as when, for instance, 
after establishing the existence of the 
Deity, and His moral attributes, by as¬ 
cending to them from final causes, we 
declare many things respecting His exist¬ 
ence and attribntea to be unfathomable. 
Snell is tile ignorance of Bishop Butler and 
others. There is an unphilosophical igno¬ 
rance ; as when having discovered, and 
being in the habit of daily witnessing in¬ 
telligence and design in the phenomena, we 
declare our inability to trace them to an 
intelligent author.” 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


Sockty for Promoting Chrutian 
Knowkdge, 

Several very important subjects 
were brought forward at the last 
General Meeting of this Society. 
The first of these related to tlie gene¬ 
ral institution of rarochial Lending 
Libraries; a measure which had 
long been under the consideration of 
the Society, and had been already 
carried into effect with considerable 
success by several of its Diocesan 
and District Committees. The fa¬ 
vourable reports received from these 
Committees, and the progress which 
has now been made in the formation 
of a supplemental catalogue, con¬ 
taining books which combine aniuse- 
meiit with religious and moral in¬ 
struction, induced the Society, in 
answer to an application respecting 
its intentions from the Associates of 
ihe late Dr, Bray, to determine that 
steps should be immediately taken 
to encourage the general formation 
of Parochial Lending Libraries. It 
was resolved, tiiat in any case 
where, in the opinion of the Minis¬ 
ter of the Parish, it is expedient 
that a Parochial Lending Library 
be csublished, he, being a member 
of the Society, be entitled to re- 
ceive, at the reduced prices, such 
Books and Tracts on the Society’ll 
Catalogue as he may think fit, upon 
application to the Board in London, 
or to any of the Diocesan and Dis¬ 
trict Committees. And that in spe¬ 
cial cases where it shall appear that 
a parish is in need of such a library, 
and cannot afford to pay the re¬ 
duced prices, aid shall be granted, 
at the discretion of the Board, upon 
special application from the incum¬ 
bent, through the Bishop, Arch¬ 
deacon, or District Committee. And 
it was further resolved. 

That all Libraries thus granted 
shall be under the sole direction of 
the Parochial Minister, subject to 


such rules as may be hereafter laid 
dowp,; and to the forfeiture of the 
grant upon the introduction of any 
Book or Tract not on the Soeiety^s 
Catalogue ; and it w'as referred to 
tlie Committee to prepare such 
rules and regulations. 

Another undertaking of great ini- 
portanct* was determined (»n at the 
same time, viz. to print an edition 
of tile Bible and Common Pra>er 
Book in the Irish language and the 
Irish t\pe. 

B\ recent letters from Calcutta 
and Bombay it ajipcars, that there 
IS an increasing detnatid in those 
quarters for the Books and Tracts 
of the Society ; the^ depot at the 
former place is to be considerably 
enlarged. A sermon had been 
preached at Bombay for the Dis¬ 
trict Committee, by Archdeacon 
Baines, and which was followed by 
a haiuisonic collection. It was the 
first appeal of the sort which the 
Society had ever made to the libe¬ 
rality of the eastern world. 

The Special Committee for coun¬ 
teracting infidel and blasphemous 
publications reported that the num¬ 
ber of Books and Tracts issued by 
them up to the 1st of April ex¬ 
ceeded 500,000, that they had 
made several considerable grants to 
the manufacturing districts, and that 
they were jirepared to furnish more 
assistance if demanded. The ac¬ 
counts from CJ||shire and Lanca¬ 
shire continue nighly unfavoura¬ 
ble. 

The following Tracts, already 
on the Society’s Catalogue, have 
been reprinted in a cheap form dur¬ 
ing the month of April; 

Bishop Greene’s Four last Things.— 
Part I. On Death. Part 11. On 
Judgment. Part III. On Heaven. 
Part IV. On Hell. 

Gibson’s Sinfulness of neglecting 
aud profaning the Lord’s Day, 
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First Homily. A fryilful Exhorta¬ 
tion to the reading and know¬ 
ledge of Holy Scripture. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society iit the Freemasons’ Tavt^n is 
fixed for the ;5()tli <>f Mav. 

y 

Stewards, 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester, 

---Hereford, 

The Dean of Gloucester, 

The Archdeacon of Lincohi, 

The Rev, Dr. Hay, Canon of Christ 
Church, 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, 
Sir Thomas Byam Martin, 

Thomas Wilson, Esq, M.P, 


National Society, 

The Society’s Chapel in Ely Place, 
was opened for divine worship on 
Synday, April 28. Their Graces 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Bisliops of ixmduu, Ely 
and Landaif', Archdeacons of Mid¬ 
dlesex, St. Albans, and Colchester, 
and several other members of the 
Committee were present. The Lord 
Bishop of London jireached a most 
excellent and appropriate Sermon 
from Geu. xviii. 18. • 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The lev. Kicliard iMant, 1),D. domestic 
cliapUin to the arclibi^^liop of Cantei^iiiy, 
to the bu>hopnc of Killalue and Kilfe- 
nora. 

Rrv, Charles Crane, D.D. to the perpe¬ 
tual curacy of Paddiin;tun, void by the 
decease of the icv. J. ibekeiin", tlie late 
incumbent, patron, the bisliop of London. 

Kcv. William Sfpiirt Kntiord, M.A. of 
(.lirist church, Oxford, to the rectoiy of 
Bioton, Warwirkshiic; jiatioii, the mar¬ 
quis of Hertford. 

Rev. Thomas Cleave, B.A. to the mas¬ 
tership of the grammar school, Totness. 

Kcv. John Harwood, A.M- to the vicar¬ 
age of the parish chiircU of Sherbourne 
St. John, Wilts, vacaiit by the death of 
the rev. James Austen. 

Kcv. D. Williams, M.A. to the rectory 
of Bleadon, in tlie diocese of Bath, on the 
leMgnatiou of the rev. W. Pigott, patron, 
the hisiiop of d iiieliester. 

Rev. John Hodgkin, to the vicarage of 
Norlhmolton, Dcvonshiie, void by the re¬ 
signation of the lev. Andrew Iivinc, pa- 
tion, earl Moricy. 

Hon. and rev. William Eden, son of lord 
Henly, to the vicarage of Beakesbouni, 
and rectory of Harbledown, Kent, both 
vacant by the decease of the rev. John 
Toke) patron, the archbishop of Canter- 
buiy. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

‘Rev. William Colby Clerk, to the rec¬ 
toiy of Clippesby, Norfolk; patron, Do- 
vv'r Colby, E^q. of Oreat Yarmouth. 

Rev. Samuel 1^’OyIey Peshall, to tlie 
living of Morton Bagot, Warwickshire; 
l>atron, the rev. S. I'eshall. 

The king ha-^ piomotcd the rev. Robert 
Hodgson, D.D. (now dean of Chester) to 
the deanery of the cathedral church of 
Caihslc, vacant by the death of Dr, Mil¬ 
ner. 

The king has granted “to thg rev, Peter 
A'aiigliaii, D.D. the deanery of the cathe¬ 
dral of Chester, void by the resignation of 
the rev. Dr. HodgNOii. 

•Rev. Keurick Peck, of Manningford 
Bruco, Wilts, to the uctoiy of Ighlficld, 
Leicestershire. 

Rev. H. Rrowne, to the rectory of 
Ahtone, Ijeicostcrshire. 

Rev. 1'. Law, nephew to the lord hisliop 
of Chester, to he chaplain to tlie British 
Factory at St. Petei’shurgh. 

Rev. W. Forge, M.A. fellow of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, to tlie valuable rec¬ 
tory of King's Stanley, Gloucestershire, 
vacant by the resignation of the rev. G. 
Caldwell, M.A.; patrons, the master and 
fellows of that society. 

Rev. W. Vernon, B.A. of Emanuel col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, to the rectory of Han- 
biiry, Worcestershire, vacated by the death 
of the rev. Mr, Burslem; patron, T. S. 
Vernon, Esq. 

s s 2 
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Rev, F, Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. of 
Trinity college, to tbe rectory of Thorp- 
bavset, near Maitun. 

Rev. C. J. Blomtield, rector of (^liester- 
Un, to the rectory of St. Jiotoiph, Bi- 
riiopsgate. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE.' 

Oxford, March 2.S.—On Wednesday 
last, the rev, Charles (hano, M.A. of 
Wadham college, rector of Stockton, War¬ 
wickshire, and minister of Paddington. 
Middlesex, was admitted to the degrees of 
Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, to which 
he was presented by the loid bishop of 
Landaff, Regius professor of Divinity in 
this university.—Same day,Thomas Black¬ 
en, scholar of Queen’s college, was .idiint 
ted Bachelor of Alts. 

April 1.—In a full convocation holiicn 
on Tlmrsilay, March‘Jo, it was dtu rted, fur 
the purpose of recording the ciateful sense 
cnU ‘1 tamed by tlie univeisity of the many 
acts of favour and nuiniticeiice vvliich his 
majesty has been graciously pleased to 
confer upon it, that a term siiould be grant¬ 
ed, to be counted as statntably kept for 
any one degree for which the candidate 
may wish to claim it, to all tliose who 
were actnal members of the univeisity on 
the V9th of January, being the day of his 
majesty's accession to the throne. 

Rev. Joseph Bardgctt, M.A. of Merton 
college is appointed pioctor in tiie vice 
chancellor’s court. 

On Wednesday, March the lev. '1*. 
Loveday, M.A. fellow of Magdalen c«dlege, 
was admitted BacJ^ielor in Divinity. 

On Monday last, the last day of Lent 
term, the following degrees were conler- 
red: 

Doctors in Medicine. —JerenuaJi 
Gladwin Cloves, Brasenose college; Prau- 
cU Willis, Brasenose college. 

Masters of Arts, —Rev, A. C. H. 
Morrison, Wadham college’, Aug. A«gill 
Colville, student of Christ church ^ Frede¬ 
rick IJawson, Oriel college. 

The whole number of decrees in Lent 
term was—D.D. three; l>. Meil. three; 
B, D. ten; M.A. incorp. one, M. A. 
twenty; B.A. thirty-four; determiners, 
one hundred and nincty-thiee , niatriruiu- 
tions, one hundred and sixteen. 

April 8.—It appears by a summary of 
the members of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, in their calendars for 1819 
and 18S0, that the following is Uie inmi- 
ber: 

l!ll9« Oxf, Mcmb. of corivocati. 1874 
•— . . . on the books 3984 


Oxford — Cambridge . 

185JO. - — - -of convocati. 1873 

- - -on the books 4102 

1819. Cam. Mcmb. of the senate 149.5 

— - - — on tlic boards 3398 

IB'JO. — -of tlie senate 

- i' - ■ on the boards 3963 

April 15.—Last week the Kcv. J. Cooke, 
D.D. and rector of Wood Eaton; and the 
rev. Thomas Lee, D.D. and rector of Gar- 
siiigton, were elected proctors for the dio¬ 
cese of Oxford, ill the couvocation of thn 
clergy. 

Wednesday, the first day of Easter 
tenn, the following degices were confer¬ 
red : 

Masters of Arts. —Kev. J. W. Bel¬ 
lamy, St. John’s college, incor[>orated from 
Queen’s college, (’ambridge; rev, W. S. 
Marvin, UiiivcrsHy college: i ev. R. T. 
Bradstork, Univeisity, W. Moigaii, jiin. 
demy ot iMagdalcn college: lev. J. W. 
Hnglics, Timify collei:e , rev. T. Lc 
Qiiesn:* Jones, (Omen's eolltge; rev. F, 
Benson, (^neonV college * lion. W.T. H. F- 
Sfrangways. stinlenl of Ulirist eliiiiTli; Joliii 
Shuhlhain, student of Chwsl church ; rev. 
J. S. May, CInist church , Henry Palmer, 
Esq. Christchurch ; F. A. Dawson, Brase- 
no^e college ; T. Johnson, Brasenose col- 
legc.^ 

Bachelors of Arts. —Samuel B. Shir- 
reft', Wadham college; E. Everett, Haliol 
college ; W. Hanison, Christ church. 

In a full eoivvocatiun in the afternoon of 
the same day. the rev. P. N. Sliutlirwortli, 
M.A. h How of New college ; and tin* lev. 
Jolm ibiH. M A. student ot Ctiiisi chiiicii, 
Wi'iv admitted proetors. 

Kev. A. C. Price, M.A fellow of New 
college, the rev. J. Kadcliff, M.A, vice 
piincipal of St. Mary hall; the rev. W. 
Lovett, M.A. of Christ church, and the 
rev. T. V. Short, M.A. student of Chn.st 
ehuich ; were nominated pro-proctors. 

Yesterday thu rev. W. Wilson, M.A. 
fellow of Queen's college, and one of the 
late proctors of the university ; and the 
rev. W. Knatchbnll, M.A. f.;IJow of All 
Souls’ college , wore admitted Bachelors in 
Divinity. 

('AMimincr, March J4.—Mr. Thoniaa 
Crick, of St. John’s college, and Mr. John 
Moiiltiie, of Trinity college, weie on Fri¬ 
day last elected scholars on the foundation 
of the late Dr. Bell. 

George Miles ('ooper, Esq. B.A. of»St. 
John’s college, was on Monday last elected 
a foundation fellow of that society : and 
William Mackworth Praed, Esq. B.A. of 
the same college, was chosen a fellow on 
the Piatt foundation. 

March Jt.—Sir Charlea Smith, of Tri- 
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nity collegr, was on Fr^ay last admitted 
to the degree of honorary Master of 
Arts, 

April 7.—The very icv. Isaac Milner, 
I),n. F.K.S, dean of Carlisle, who died 
on Saturday at Kensington Gore, wa# pre> 
sident of Queen's college, and Lucasian 
professor of mathcinuticB, in this univer¬ 
sity. He took his first decree in the year 
1774, in 17U3, he was elected Jacksonian 
Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, and in 17B8, president of 
Queen’s college: in 1798, he succeeded 
Dr. Waring, as Lucasian profe.ssor of mu- 
tlieinatics. 

The election of Lucasian Professor is 
fixed for the Ist of May. The electors 
are,the vice-chancellor and the other heads 
of houses. 

Tiie remains of the late highly respected 
Dean Milner were on Friday last deposited 
in the large vault under tl»e <‘lmp<*l of 
Queen's college. The dean has bequeath¬ 
ed his valuable library to (^neen’s college. 

Hcv. William Hddyard, M.A. has been 
appointed chaplain of Tiinity college, in 
the room the rev. W. Sharpe, M.A. 

Sunday the following gentlemen were 
ordained in Peterborough cathedral, by 
the bishop of that diocese. 

Deacons. —Richard Rowland Bloxam, 
R.A. Worcester college, Oxford; blames 
Eastv^u'k, R.A. Catharine hail,Cambridge; 
John Hint, R.A. St. John's college, Cam¬ 
bridge, Hewett Li’iitoii, R.A. St. John’s 
college, C'.unhndge; Thomas ('olenian 
Welch, R.A. Lincoln college, 0\f()rd, 
Geoige (iilbeit, li.A. Coipus Chiisti col¬ 
lege, (‘ambridge; Joseph (fOUid, R.A. 
Raliol college, Oxford, Charles Swan, a 
literate person. 

PiiiESTs.—M'llliam Salmon Ragshaw, 
R.A. Worcester college, Oxford; Renja- 
miii Hill, M.A. Brasenosc college, Oxford; 
Anselm Jones, R.A. Trinity college,(.'ani- 
bridge; William Thtirsby, R.A. Oriel col¬ 
lege, Oxford; Zacliariab Slirapnelt War¬ 
ren, R.A. Christ college, Cambridge. 

April i>l.—The following gentlemen 
were on Friday last admitted to the tin- 
dei-;ncntioncJ degrees : 

Mastfrs of Ahts. —J. F. Kobcrt«, and 
E. C, Kemp, St. John’s college. 

Rachfloks of Arts.—R. W. Fowler, 
and L. Peel, St. John’s college; J. C. 
Gordon, J. Turner, J. Hollams, and 15. 
Nicola, 8l. Peter’s college; J. B. (Cart¬ 
wright, A. Graves, and E. White, Queen’s 
college; W, J, Hall, and A. Hussey, 
Corpus Christi college. 

llie rev. W. Parish, M.A. of Magdalen 
college, Jacksonian professor of chemis¬ 


try, was on Sunday last admitted Bachelor 
in Divinity. 

The following gentlemen were on'Tnes- 
day last admitted to the under-mentioned 
degrees : 

Master of Arts,— N. Fiott, St. John’s 
college.. 

«Rachei.or in CivilLaw.—H.B. Mar¬ 
tin, Trinity hall. 

Raciiei.ok of Arts.—W, H. Foster, 
St. John’s college. 

The Norrisian prize for the year 1619 is 
adjudged to Mr. R. Brough, of Benct col¬ 
lege. 

Deaths in and near London. 

« 

At his house in Mancliester-square, the 
rev. Robert Verney, of Clayton House, 
Rucks. 

Died in London, to which place he came 
for siiigical assistance, aged 70, the rev. 
John Grantham, vicar of Caduey and 
Wayth, Lincolnshire. 

Rerksuike.—D ied, at Checkendon, 
the rev. W'ni. Couture, upwards of 30 
years rector of that parish. 

At Longwortb, Ute rev. J. Davies, rec¬ 
tor, 

Camdridgeshire. — Died, the rev. 
James Hamilton, M.A. second son of the 
rev, Peploc Ward, D.O. of Ely. 

DrvoNSiiiRC.—Died, al Idc, near Ex- 
ct('r, aged 7:5, the rev. Cimrles Jesse, for¬ 
merly fi llow of I'nnity college, Oxford, 
leclor of (Simplon, Berks, and curate of 
Hill Fdirance, Somerset, the latter in the 
gilt of the president and fellows of Tri¬ 
nity college. • 

GLOucESTFRsniitE.—A new cliapel of 
ease has been erected in the hamlet of 
Shecpscomb, and consecrated by the bi- 
Aiop of (he diocese. The ground was 
freely given and cnfianchised by Thomas 
Croome, esq. lord of the manor. 

HuntincdonsHiul.—D ied, at Hunt¬ 
ingdon, on his way to Leamington Spa, 
the rev. Thomas Edwards, LL.D. vicar 
of Heston, Cambridgeshire. 

Kfn r. —Died, at Bromley, aged 51, the 
rev. James John Talman, M.A. chaplain 
of Bromley college, vicar of North Curry 
and of Stognmber, $omei*vetsbire. 

Kent. —Died, at St, Pete/s Thanet, 
the rev. John Pigot. 

Leicestershire. —Died, atGreatWeg- 
ston, tlieTcv. Wm. Harrison, aged 38. 

Lincolnshire.-— In consequence of the 
late high winds the beautiful south side of 
Cropland Abbey, is, for the most part, in 
rnios. 
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Died, »t North Thoresby vicarage, tlic 
rev. Richard Powley, for many years cu¬ 
rate of that place, and of Legboiirne, in 
this county. 

Lincolnshihe. —Died, at Grantham, 
aged 79, the rev. Charles Gery, rector of 
Toynton, AU Saints. 

Norfolk.— Died, at Ormesby, near 
Yarmoutli, the rev. Christopher Taylor, 
aged 74, rector of Filby, 49 years, and of 
Chippcsby ‘Jl. 

Mamed.—Yarmouth, Norfolk, John 
Goate Fisher, Esq. to Charlotte, daughter 
of the rev. R. Turner, and niece to the 
dean of Norwich, 

Somersetshire.— A difference of opi¬ 
nion having lately prevailed between some 
of the clergy of Bristol respecting the 
manner of administering the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment, the venerable diocesan has addressed 
to them the following letter:— 

(circular.) 

“ Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, 
Maicli JO. 

« Reverend Sir,—Having been inform¬ 
ed, that several clergymen in my diocese 
have adopted an irregular manner of ad¬ 
ministering of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, by delivering the holy elements, 
and pronouncing tlie words which accom¬ 
pany them, to more than one person, at 


one time; and having given the subject 
my most serious consideration, and con¬ 
sulted others of the bishops thereupon; 1 
must lequire all clergymen of my diocese, 
to avoid the aforesaid irregular practice; 
to lay it aside, if they have at any time 
adopted it; and to cunfonn, exactly, in 
this case, as in all others, to the direc* 
tions given in tlie Rubric. 

1 remaiii, 

Reverend Sir, 

Your ever affectionate brother, 

“ W. Bristol." 

Suffolk.—D ied, at Woodbridge, aged 
69, the rev. K. Reynolds. 

SuK KEY. —Died, at Mitcham Cuinmon, 
the rev. C. T. Hcathcotc, D.D. rector of 
Little Wigborough, Essex. 

]n bis noth year, sincerely regretted 
and revered, at the vicarage liouse, Gieat 
Bookhani, after a residence and faitliful 
discharge of his pastoial duties for hf'ty 
jeais, the rev. Sainuef Cooke, vicar of 
Great Hookham, rector of Cotyloid, Ox- 
on. and fotinerly fellow of Baliol col- 
lege, Oxfoid. 

Warwick^hiiie. —Died, the rev. J. 
llowlctt, vicar of Foleshdl, near Coven¬ 
try. 
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DIVINITY. 

A Christian Guide for Plain People, 
and especially fur the Poor: in six Ser¬ 
mons, preached to a Country Congrega¬ 
tion. By John Miller, M.A. Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Curate 
of Bishopstone, in tlic County of VV^ilts. 
3s, 

The Age of Christian Reason: contain¬ 
ing, exclusive of the Evidences of the Holy 
Scriptures, a Refutation of the Political 
and Tlicological Principles of Thomas 
Paiue and M. Volney; also of S. Francis, 
M.D. in bis Bishop Watson Refuted 
and the Objections of Atheists to the Be¬ 
ing; of a God, answered on their own 
Grounds. Also, a Refutation of Vnitaiian- 


ism, in an luqniiy into the Charge of 
Deism, clocked with Christianity, made 
by a Follovvei of. Paine on his late Trial, 
against that Doctruic; and on n Unitarian 
Sermon on that Occasion; by the Rev. W, 
J. Fox. With Stiictuies on Wm. Cobbett 
with Paine’.s Bones, and on the Theology 
of K. Owen, Esq. of New Lanark, in liis 
Reply to the Clidncellor of the Exchequer. 
By I'liomas Jiroiigbton, Esq. Hvo. 7s. 

Evidcn('e.s of CInistianity, stated to an 
Ingenuous Mind doubtful of its Authority, 
In a Letter to a Gentleman. By liie Rev. 
James Bean, M.A. one of the Librarians of 
the British Miiscuni, and As.sistuiit Minis¬ 
ter of Wclbeck Chapel, bt. Marylcbonc. 
is. 

A farewell Sermon preached at Trinity 
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C'hurchy Preston, in the Afternoon of Sun¬ 
day, April ii, 1820. Uy Vhe Rev. E. Law, 
A.M. is. 

A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Voner<ible the Archdeacon of Derby, 
at Chesterfield, IMay 28, 1819. the 
Rev. Frederick Ricketts, M.A, Rector of 
KHkin^toii-niin-Kiilainarsh, and of Shafton 
St. Janie’s, Doiset; and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Kail of Liveipool. 2s. 

A Seniion pieachcd in Aberford Clmich, 
on Sunday, the 1 Uh Day of February. 
Bv James London, B.D. Viear of Abcr- 
Ibid and of \yinestiy, and fonneily Fellow 
of Olid Collctjc, Oxford, fid. 

(Uiristidiiity the firmest Bond of Civil 
Society. A Sermon prear.lied in tlic Ca- 
tbedral Cliurch of St. Peter, York, on Sun¬ 
day, March 5, 11120, before the Hon. Sir 
Joliii Bayky, Kniglit, one of tlie Justices 
of the Coiiit of Kiui;'b Bench, and the 
Hon, Sir James Allan Park, Knight, one of 
the Justices of the Coiut of ('oninion Picas, 
Judges of A-isize. By the Rev. Robert 
JMaefarlaue, M.A, Chaplain to tlie Hi^b 
Sherdf. Is. fid. 

Seimons. By the. Hon, Wm, Herbert, 
Clerc, Rector of Spotlortli. 4s. 

A Catechism of the J^idences of Chris¬ 
tianity : which may be u>ed as a Seqno! to 
the C«it(M hi''iii o<’ the (’iiurcli of Ki 2 :,daiid , 
and stippiy shoit Answers to some coiftmon 
Objections. In two l^arts. By Richard 
Yales, D.D. and F.S.A. Chaplain loClid- 
sea Hospital; Rector of A^hen ; and Ah 
t<‘inate J^ieacher to the Philanthropic So¬ 
ciety. Is. Fine Paper, 28. 

The Kingdom which is not of thisWoild 
partly delineated: in a Scinion preached in 
the Kpiscopal (Miapel in Stiihnt;, on Sun¬ 
day, November l l, l8l9; at tlie (’onse- 
cration of the Ki'^it Reverend David Low, 
to the Odice of a Bishop in the Scotch 
Kpiscopal Conmuinioii. By the Rev. 
James Walker, M.A. formerly of St. Joliifs 
(aille^c, (kiinbrid^e, Senjor Munster of 
St. Peter’s (Miapel in I'.dinbiiif'h. 2s. 

Christian Union without the Abuses of 
Popery. A Letter to the Right Rev. tiie 
Lord liishop of St. David’s, in Reply to 
ins Lordship's lA-tter enlitled, “Popeiy 
incapable of Union with a Protestant 
Chinch,” &c. By Samuel Wix, A.M, 
F.R. and A.S. Vicai of St. Bartholomew 
tlie I./CSS, London. 2 s. fid. 

All Inquiry, chictiy on Principles of Re¬ 
ligion, into the Nature ami ]>i8cip]ine of 
Human Motives. By the Rev. John Pen¬ 
rose, A.M. fonneily of C.C.C. Oxford. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Snminary of the History of the F.ug- 
iith Church, and of the Sects which have 


departed from its Comnmnion; with An¬ 
swers to each Dissenting Body relative to 
its pretended Grounds of Separation. By 
Johnson Grant, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, Vol 3, carrying down the Nar¬ 
rative to the Year 1800. 8vo- 128. 

Biblical Criticism on the first fourteen 
Historical Books of the Old Testament; 
also on the first nine Prophetical Books, 
liy Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S, 
late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 4 vols, 
Uvo. 2l. 2s. 

The Liturgy of the Cranmerites, or Sect 
of the Thirty-nine Articles made Scrip- 
tin al. 

A Reply to tlie Rev, Mr, Todd's Vindi¬ 
cation of our authorized Translation and 
Translators of the Bible. , By Sir James 
Bland Burges, Hart. 2s. 

The Insufficiency of Reason, and the 
Necessity of Revelation to demonstrate 
the Being and Perfections of the Deity. 
By Andrew Horn. 6s. 

Clinstiamty pleading for the Patronage 
of the (hvil Power, but protesting agaiast 
the aid of Penal Laws : considered in three 
Scimoiis, preached in Essex-street Chapel. 
By tlie Rev. Thomas Belsbani, Minister of 
the Chapel, js. 

The Foundations of a Kingdom endan- 
gCK'd^by Iniquity, and its Riun prevented 
by Rigbteoiisiio.ss. A Discourse, preached 
111 the Parish Chiirrli of Dudley, on Suii- 
da\, Maich.6, 1820. By t!ie Rev. Luke 
Booker, LL.D. Vicar. Is. od. 

Thoughts on Death, Sickness, and the 
Loss of Friends. Selected fiom various 
Writei.s. 121110 . 6s. fid. 

Tiic Sin of Sclusm demonstrated; and 
the Protestant F.piscopiii Church proved 
to be tlie only safe Means of Salvation. A 
Seniion preached in the Parish Church of 
Frome, County of Somerset, on Sunday, 
ARirust 8, 1819. By the Rev. Stephen 
Hyde C.issem, M. Second Edition ; 
with an Appendix of Notes, in which the 
Piiiiciplcs advanced in the Sermon are 
more fully maintained: togetlier with 
some Correspondence to winch they have 
led. 

n NEKAL SEKMONS. 

A Serniun prcaclied in tlie Parish 
Cliiircli of Stoke by Naylaiid in Suffolk, on 
Asli-Wednesday, Feb. Ifi, 1820, being the 
day of his Majesty’s Interment. By 
Francis Forlescue Knottesford, M.A. 

IS. fid. 

--preached at St.John's Churcli, 

Blackburn. By Tho. Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.1). F.R.S.'F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley 
and Blackburn, is. fid. 
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Littrarjf IntdUgeneti-~Notm io CwrupQnd^nia. [Mat. 


IHtLmCAJ^ 

A f'ragmeot of tlie History of John 
Bu)4 with the Birth* Parentaf^e, Edura- 
tion and Hamoure of Jack Radical, with 


inoidental Romarka upoQ ancient and mo¬ 
dern Radicalism.' 8vo. 5s. 

A Scries of Letters, addressed to a 
Friend upon the Homan Catholic Ques¬ 
tion. By Britaonicus. 8vo. tn. 6d, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A History of the Rebellion in 1745 and 
174(>, containing the Causes of the Pre¬ 
tender's Defeat At Culloden, and various 
Anecdotes hitherto unknown; by Ctievalicr 
Johnstone, Aid-de-Camp to Prince Edward 
Charles Stuart, and Lord George Murray, 
with an Account of his subsequent Adven¬ 
tures in Scotland, England, Holland, 
France, &c. From the Mannscript origi¬ 
nally deposited in the Scots College at 
Paris. 

Talcs of the Prioiy, by Mrs. Hofland, in 
tliree volumes. 

Winter Nights; bt* Dr. Drake, Autlior 
of Literary Hours, <S:c, 

Liicau of Saniosata, fiom tie Greek, 
with the Coimnonts and Illustrations of 
Wieland and others, by the Kev. William 
Tookc, F.R.S. In two octavo volumes. 

Historical Prologues, or a veisilied Chro¬ 
nology of Events from the Conquest to the 
Death of George the Third, by the Rev. 
John Davies, Curate of Kew, 

The Truth lies between ibe two Ex¬ 


tremes, and the Progress of Eiror traced, 
in Letters, addressed to certain distin¬ 
guished Members of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, with Sermons on different 
Subjects. 

Antiqnities of the Jews, by Dr. W, 
Brown, in tw'o octavo volumes. 

The First Part of Mr. Nash's Drawings 
of Views in the City of Paris, and of the 
Scenery in its Environs, with Descriptions 
by Mr. John Scott, the Traveller in France 
and Italy, will appear in February next, 
and will be continned Quarterly. 

Early Ednration, or the General Ma¬ 
nagement of Children, considered w'itli a 
View to their future Character, by Mrs. 
Eliz, ^Appleton. 

y\ii Intiodiiction to the Literary and Ec¬ 
clesiastical History of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture.'^, by the Rev. James Townley, in three 
octavo volumes, with Plates. 

Dialogues, Moral and Religious, intend¬ 
ed chiefly for the domestic Use of youug 
Persons in the middle Hanks of Life. 


notice to Correspondents. 

< 

C. C. C., H., and Coll, apud Cantab, Soc, have beeu received, and are 
under consideration. 

A. R, M,, Binghamensis and Lithos shall appear in our next. 

We connot comply with the suggestion of P* E, T. S, but his first com¬ 
munication shall appear. 

The subject noticed a twelvemonth ago by our correspoiidcni Vigilius is 
under investigation, and if he can furnish any farther information, it will 
be thankfully received. 
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ON THE HOMILIES. 

The third Homily on the Salva¬ 
tion of Mankind by only Christ our 
Saviour, from sin and death ever¬ 
lasting/' begins with the following 
<leclaratiou. “ Because all men be 
sinners and otfeiiders against Ciod, 
and breakers of his law and com¬ 
mandments, therefore can no man 
by his own acts, works, and deeds, 
seem they never so good, be justi- 
tied and made righteous before 
God; but every man of necessity is 
constrained to seek for ant^her 
righteousness or justification to be 
received at (iod’s own hands ; that 
is to say, the forgiveness of his sins 
and trespasses in such things as he 
hath oti'ended. And this justifica- 
lioH or righteousness which wc so 
receive of GoiPs mercy and Christ’s 
merits, embraced by faith, is taken, 
accepted, and allowed of God, for 
our perfect and full justification.” 

For the better understanding of 
this we are desireil to remember 
that when the world Vas wrapped 
in sin, God sent his Son to make a 
sacrifice and satisfaction, and as it 
may be called, amends to his Father 
for our sins. So that infants being 
baptized, and dying in their infancy, 
are by this sacrifice washed from 
their sins, and made inheritors ot 
the kingdom of heaven. And they 
which sin after baptism, when they 
turn again to (iod, they are like¬ 
wise waslied from their sins, and 
there remaineth no spot that shall 
be imputed to their tluiniiation. 
This is that justification or righte- 

Remembrancer, No. 18. 


ousiicss which St. Paul speaketh of 
when he saith no man is justified 
by the works of the law, but freely 
by faith in Jesus Christ. But 
tli(»ugh this justification be free 
unto us, yet it cometh not so freely 
that there is no ransom paid for it- 
Aud if any one marvel how that 
whicli is paid for can be given free¬ 
ly, let him observe that in the inys* 
tcry of our rcilemption, God hath 
so tempered his justice and mercy 
together, that he would neither by 
the former condemn ns to the ever¬ 
lasting captivity of the devil, and 
his prison of hell, remediless for' 
ever without mercy, neither would 
lie by the latter deliver us clearly 
without ransom, but to his endless 
mercy he joiiUHl his equal justice. 
And of this justice and mercy of 
(rod knit together, St. Paul speak¬ 
eth in several eliapters, saying, 
“ All have olfeiided, and have need 
of tlie glory of (iod, but are justified 
finely by his grace, by redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus, whom God 
liatli sent forth to us for a recon¬ 
ciler and ])eace-muker, through 
faitli in liis blootl, to shew his righ¬ 
teousness.” And “ Christ is the 
end of the law unto righteousness 
to every one that believeth.*' 

In these and similar passages 
the Apostle specially notes three 
things which must go together in 
our justification. Upon God’s part 
his great mercy and grace, upon 
Christ’s part, the satisfaction of 
God’s justice by shedding his blood, 
and fulfilling the law perfectly and 
llioroughly; and, upon our part, 
T t 
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true and lively faith in the merits of 
Jesus Christ, which yet is not ours, 
but, by God’s working in us. The 
grace of God therefore doth not 
shut out the justice of God in our 
justification, but only shutteth out 
the justice of roan, that is to say, 
the justice of our works, as to be 
merits of deserving our justification. 
•‘St. Pauldeclarethnothingu|>on the 
behalf of man concerning his jiisli- 
ficatioii, but only a true and lively 
faith ; which nevertheless is the gilt 
of God, and not man’s only work 
without God: and yet that faith 
doth not shut out repentance, hope, 
l<yve, dread, and the fear of God, to 
be joined with faith in every man 
that is justified, butit shutti’th them 
out from the olficc of justitying, so 
that though they be ail present to¬ 
gether in him tliat is justified, >et 
they justify not altogethei'K Nei¬ 
ther doth faith shut out the justice 
of our good works, necessarily to be 
done afterwards of duty towards 
God (for we are most bounden to 
serve God in doing good deeds, 
commanded of him in his Holy 
Scripture, all the days of our life), 
but it excludeth them tliat we may 
not do them to this intent, to be 
made just by doing of them. For 
ail the good works that we can do 
be imperfect, and therefore not able 
to deserve our jastificatiuii; but our 
justification doth come freely by the 
mere mercy of God.” And every 
true Christian may in one sense !>:; 
called a fulfiller of the law ; foras¬ 
much as that which their infirmity 
lacked, Christ’s justice hath sup¬ 
plied. 

The second part iif the Homily 
commences with producing addi¬ 
tional evidence to the truth of the 
proposition that we are justified by 
faith alone. St. Paid, in his epistle 
to the Galatians, says, “ If there 
had been any law given which could 
have ju8tifi<^, verily righteousness 
should have been by the law," and 

if righteousness be by the law, 
then Ch^tMied in vainand “ You 
that af# justified by the law are fal¬ 


len away from grace.” And to the 
Ephesians he observes, “ By grace 
arc ye saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, for it is the gift 
of God, and not of works, lest any 
niaoi should glory." And the sum 
of all St. Paul’s disputation is this, 
that if justice come of works then 
it cometh not of grace; and if it 
come of grace, then it cometh not 
of works. And to this end, as St. 
Peter said, tend all the prophets : 
witnessing that through his name 
all they that believe in him, shall 
receive remission of their sins. 

And fill the ancient authors, both 
Gieek and Latin, speak in the same 
manner of our justification by this 
true and lively faith in Jesus Christ. 
St. Hilary says plainly, faith only 
jiislifieth. St. Basil writeth tlius: 
This is a perfect and whole rejoic¬ 
ing in Cfod, when a man advanceth 
not himself for his own righteous¬ 
ness, but acknowledgeth himself to 
lack true justice and righteousness, 
and to be justified by the only faitli 
in Christ. And St. Ambrose saith. 
This is the ordinance of God, that 
they which believe in Christ should 
be saved without works, by faith 
only, freely receiving remission of 
■ their sins. What can be spoken 
more |>laiiily than to say that freely, 
without works, bv faith only we 
obtain remisvsioii of our sins? Such 
sentence!* vve often read in the best 
and most ancient writers. They do 
not however mean, that the said 
justifying faith is alone in man with¬ 
out true repentance, hope, charity, 
dread, and llic fear of God at anv 
time or season. Nor when they 
say that we should be justified 
freely, do they mean that we should 
or might afterward be idle, and that 
nothing should be required on our 
parts afterward; neither do they 
mean so to be justified without our 
good works, that we should do no 
good works at all, as will be ex¬ 
pressed more at large hereafter. 
But their declarations are intended 
to take away clearly all merit of 
our works, as being unable to de- 
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serve our justification al God’s 
hands, and thereby most clearly to 
express the weakness of man, and 
the goodness of God, and to ascribe 
the merit, and deserving of ourjus- 
tification unto Christ only, and his 
most precious blood-shedding. This 
faith the Scripture teacheth ; this 
is the strong rock and foundation 
of Christianity; this doctrine ad- 
vanceth and scttcth forth the true 
glory of Christ, and bcatctli down 
the vain glory of man ; this whoso¬ 
ever denieth is not to be accounted 
for a Christian man, hut for an ad¬ 
versary to Clirist and his glory. 

But notwithstanding the truth 
and importance of Uiis iloctrine, 
yet must it also be truly under¬ 
stood, ami ])laiiily declared, lest 
carnal men should iiiijiistly take 

occasion tliorebv to live carnallv 

% ^ 

after the appetite and will of the 
world, tlio flesh, and the devi). Let 
it be remembered therefore that iu 
our justification by Christ, llieoflicc 
of God unto man, and tlie otfi^e of 
man unto God are not the same. 

Justification is the office of God, 
not of man ; for man cannot make 
himself righteous by his own works, 
neither in part nor in the whole ; 
and justification is not a thing which 
we render unto God hut w'hich we 
receive of him. Therefore when it 
is said that wc be justified freely 
through Christ, by faith without 
works, it is nut to be supposed that 
this our own act, to believe in 
Christ, doth justify us ** (for that 
were to count ourselves to be jusfi-. 
fled by some act or virtue that is 
within ourselves); but the true uiw 
derstanding and meaning thereof is 
that, although we hear God’s word 
anti believe it, although wc have 
faith, hope, charity, repentance, 
dread, and fear of God within us, 
and do never so many works there¬ 
unto, yet, we must renounce the 
merit of all our said virtues and 
good deeds, which we either have 
done, shall do, or can do, as things 
that be far too weak and insuffi¬ 
cient and imperfect, to deserve re¬ 


mission of our sins anti Our juslifi- 
catiun, and therefore we must trust 
only iu God s mercy and that sacri¬ 
fice which our High Priest and 
Saviour Christ Jesus, the Son of 
God, once offered for us upon the 
cfoss, to obtain thereby God’s grace 
and remission, as well of our origi¬ 
nal sin in baptism, as of all actual 
sin committed by us after our bap¬ 
tism, if we truly repent and turn 
uiifcignedly to him again,” So that 
as St.John the Baptist, though a 
virtuous and godly man, yet in the 
matter of forgiving sin, put tlic peo¬ 
ple from him, and sfint them tp 
Clirist, so as great and as godly a 
virtue as the true and lively faith 
is, yet it piilleth us from itself and 
remittelli us unto Christ, to have 
remission of our sins or justification 
oiilv bv him. 

The third part of the Homily, 
recapitulating wliat had gone be¬ 
fore, says, “ You see that the very 
true meaning of this proposition, 
we bo justified by faith in Christ 
only, (according to the meaning of 
the old ancient authors,) is this. 
We put our faith in Christ, that we 
be justified by Him only, that we 
be justified by God’s free mercy 
and tlje merits of our Saviour Christ 
only, and by no virtue or good 
works of our own \h^t is iu us; or 
that we can be able to have or to 
do for to deserve the same: Christ 
himself only being the true and 
lueritorious cause thereof.’’ Many 
words arc here used to prevent 
cavilling and misrepresentation, 
though it is to be feared tliat con¬ 
tenders will forge matter of conten¬ 
tion w here none really exists. But 
those who are desirous to know the 
truth, may easily be satisfied. <‘C)ur 
own works do not justify us, to 
speak properly of justification ; 
that is to say, oqr works do not 
merit or deserve rcmissioii of sins, 
and make us, of unjust, just before 
God : but God of his own mercy, 
througl) the duly merits and deserv- 
iiigs of his Son Jesus Christ, doth 
justify us." Nevertheless, because 

T t 2 
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faitli docs directly send us to Clivist Old and New Testament, to be true, 
for remission of our sins, and that But the Christian faith is not only 


by faith given us of God, we em¬ 
brace the promise of God s mercy 
and of the remission of our sins, 
(which thing none other of our vir¬ 
tues or works properly doth) there¬ 
fore the scripture nselh to say that 
faith without works doth justify.” 

And because all this is brought 
to pass through the only merits and 
descr^ings of our Sa\iour Chiist, 
and not tlirough our merits, or 
through the merit of any virtue that 
we have within ns, or of any work 
that cometh from us; therefore in 
that respect of merit and deserving 
we forsake as it were altogether 
again faith, works, and all other vir¬ 
tues. For our own imperfection is 
so great, through the corruption of 
original sin, lliat all is imperfect 
that is witliin us; faith, charity, 
hope, dread, thoughts, words, and 
works, and therefore not apt to 
nicrit or deserve any part of our jus¬ 
tification for us,” 

Thus much having been said of 
the office of God, the next thing to 
be explained is the office and duty 
of man, wh^t he ought on his part 
to render unto God. And “ oiir 
office is not to pass the time of this 
present life unfniitfully and '' idly 
after, that we are baptized or justi¬ 
fied, not caring how few good works 
w'e do to the glory of God, and 
profit of our neighbours, much less 
is it our office, after that we 'l)e 
once made Christs members, to 
live contrary to the same, making 
ourselves members of the devil, 
walking after his enticements, and 
the suggestions of the world and 
the flesh, whereby we know that we 
do serve the world and the devil, 
and not God. For that faith that 
bringeth forth without repentance, 
either evil works or no good works 
is not a right pure and lively faith, 
but a dead, devilish, counterfeit, 
and feigned faith, as St. Paul and 
St. James call it.” I;or the devils 
know, and therefore believe all the 
^articles of our faith, written in the 


to believe this, “ but also to have 
a sure trust and confidence in God's 
merciful promises, to be saved from 
eveflasting damnation by Christ, 
whereof (loth follow a loving heart, 
to obey his commandments. And 
this true Christian faith neither any 
devil hath, nor yet any man which, 
in the outward profession of his 
mouth, and in his outward receiving 
of the sacraments, in coming to the 
Church, and in all other appear¬ 
ances, seemeth to he a Christian 
man, and yet in his living and deeds 
slieweth the contrary. For how can 
a man have this true faith, this sure 
trust and confidence in God, that 

l)v the merits of Christ his sins be 
% 

forgi\cn, and he reconciled to the 
favour of God, and to be partaker 
of the kingdom of heaven by Christ, 
when he liveth ungodlily, and denieth 
Christ in his deeds? Surely no 
such ungodly man can have this 
faith and trust in God. For as 
they know Christ to be the only 
Saviour of the world, so they know 
also that wicked men shall not enjoy 
the kingdom of God. They know 
that God hateth unrighteousness, 
that he will dcstrov all those that 
speak untruly, that those which 
liavc done good works (which can¬ 
not be done w'ithoul a lively faith in 
Clirist) shall come forth into the 
resurrection of life, and those that 
have done e\il shall come unto the 
resurrection ^ of judgment. Very 
well thev know also that to them 
that be contentious, and to them 
that will not be obedient unto the 
truth, but will obey unrighteousness, 
shall come indignation, wrath, and 
affliction, &c.” 

To conclude, the mercy of God 
in providing for our justification by 
the incarnation and crucifixion of 
his Son, does neither minister unto 
us occasion to be idle without doing 
good works, nor stirs us up by any 
means to do evil things: but con¬ 
trariwise, unless oiir hearts be harder 
than stone, it moves us to give our- 
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selves up wholly unto God, with all 
our will, hearts, might, and power; 
to ^erve him in all good deeds, to 
seek in all things his glory and ho¬ 
nour, not our sensual pleasures and 
vain glory, evermore tireading* wil¬ 
lingly to offend such a merciful God 
and loving Redeemer in word, 
thought, or deed. And farther, 
their goodness to us moves us with 
all endeavour to do good to every 
man. These he the fruits of true 
faith. 


April 15. 

STRICTUKKS ON THR DEFENCE 
. OF THE UEMARKS ON THE IN- 
ADKOEATE TllANSLATION OF 
THEFIRS'I AORIST,” &C. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Your correspondent, the Remavker, 
IS perfectly welcome to laugh at the 
solecism," which he says •there 
is in the expression ** peij'ecth/ er¬ 
roneous." One passage, and I 
think only one, in his letter, (p. 131 
—13(5,) makes it necessary for me 
to request room for a short expla¬ 
nation, It is alleged as an asser¬ 
tion of mine, (p. 132. b.) “That 
(ill English, as in Latin,) there is no 
method of expressing time past, but 
by combining together two ideas 
apparently incompatible, by cou¬ 
pling a past events operation, or 
passion, with a present verb.” I 
merely said, that, in the passive 
voice, (of which only I was speak¬ 
ing,) time past was so expressed in 
those languages. But the propo¬ 
sition being, by the Reniarker, made 
universal, it must extend, contrary 
to luy intention, to the aclivc voice, 
Hs well as the passive, tliough the 
Rcinarker himself has not so applied 
it. 

He says, Bishop Pearson “ is 
more careful" than Hooker and our 
English Translators of the Bible, 


“ in the use of the perfect tense;” 
and he adduces from his immortal 
work on the Creed tliree instances 
ot “ hath been,*^ I hope it will be 
allowed, that “ have been'* is not 
less accurate with a plural nomina¬ 
tive, tlian “ hath been'' is with a 
singular ; and if this is conceded, 
take the following examples in our 
authorized version of the Bible: 

“ Stablished in tlie faith, as ye have 
been taught.*' Col, ii. 7. “ Hold 

tile traditions, which ye have been 
taught.” 2 Thess. ii. 15. “They 
have not been closed.*' Isaiah i. (5. 
To which add, 1 Cor.,i. il; Esther 
iv. 11 ; Gal. V. 13 ; Tit. i. 9; Eph. 
iv, 21. Nay, wc actually have 
“ it hath been said*’ four times re¬ 
peated in the compass of a few 
verses, Matt. v. 31. 33. 33. 43, 

But the same incom{»arable au¬ 
thor, “ in his Exposition of the 
Creed,” published in 1G59,—ac¬ 
tually corrects an instance of the 
inadL(]uate translation of the first 
Aorist ill the public version ;—“ it 
doth not yet appear, or it hath not 
yet been made manifest, what we 
shall be.” This translation of sv6> 
i^antpuSyi is certainly more literal 
than the other, and if the Remarker 
is disposed to consider it as more 
adequate, 1 will not contest the 
point, • 

We are told, “ It was about this 
perio<l (1728) that the new phrasc- 
plogy,” as the Ueiiiarkcr is pleased 
to call it, “ was about to be intro¬ 
duced and Middleton, who pub¬ 
lished his Life of Cicero in 1741, is 
the first writer, whom he finds, after 
il very liasty search, using the com¬ 
pound perfect, “ having btenj* Let 
us open Bishop Pearson’s work once 
more. In the very first page of 
letter press, after the title, this oc¬ 
curs : “ There is some reason to 
suspect I have incurred the inter¬ 
pretation of forgetfulness, having 
been so backward in the performance 
of my promises.” 

Tlie Taller was published in 1709,.. 
wliere, in the 4tii number, wc have 
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this passage: ** Another advised 
me, for want of money, to set up 
my coftchj ftnd prEctisc physick» 
but having been bred a scholar, I 
feared I should not succeed that 
way neither.” The same celebrated 
writer has also the other expression, 
which the Reniarker regards as a 
modem improvement: “ You wou d 
think it impossible, that you could 
ever be so much imposed upon, as 
to have been wrought into a belief.” 

No. 23. „ , . . , 

The learned Mr. Baker, writing to 

bis brother antiquary Hearnc, in 
1722, says, “ My catalogue, which 
1 take to be a good one, Iming 
been copied from Archbishop Teiii- 
son’s.” See in Bliss's Athenvc i. IG‘3. 
It docs not appear, that there is 
any date to a manusc ript note in 
Mr.Heber’s copy of the Athene, re¬ 
specting one of the saints ot the 
17th century, which says, “ He. 
(William Twisse) used to tell every 
body, that having been a very wick- 
ed boy, bis conversion was occa- 
sioned/’ &c. Ibid. iii. 170. n. «. 
But Wood himself concludes his 
account of the said Twisse with 
informing us. that his body and 
oUiers, buried in the collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
were, on I4th Sept. 1661, “ taken 
up, and buried in one large pit in 
the Church-yard of St. Margaret.-- 
having been unwarrantably buried 
there during the times of rebellion 
and usurpation,” Ibid. 173. 

And now, having been so long on 
these points, which to me, I con¬ 
fess, appear so plain and ineon- 
testible, that 1 can hardly help 
fearing I have totally mistaken the 
Remarkers meaning, I will only 
add, that, notwithstanding he has 
given us five or six pages, in “ De¬ 
fence of his Remarks” on this sub¬ 
ject, I cannot discover, in any part 
of his letter, either an example, 
or proof, or attempt to prove his 
other assertion, that “ the present 
flw’v ivae formerly “ used for the 
perfect have been!'' Allow me thcrc- 


[JUNE, 

fore to assure you, Mr. Editor, that 
I have been and am his and your 
sincere well-wisher and humble, ser¬ 
vant, 

A. R,M. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued^) 

“ Boforetime in Israel, when a man 
went to enquire of God, llms lie spake, 
come, and let ns to IlicSecr: for lie 
tliat ib now called a propliet was beftve- 
time called a Seer. 

“ As soon as ye be come into the city, 
je .shall straightway find him, before he 
lip to the high place to eat; ibi the people 
shall not eat until he conic, bccau.se 
he doth bless the sacrifice; and after¬ 
wards they cat that be bidden.’' 1 Sain, 
ix. II. l.'t. 

The Indian tradition says, “ that 
their forefathers were possessed ot 
an extraordinary divine spirit by 
wliicli they foretold things future 
and eontrouled the common course 
of nature: and this they transmitted 
to their oftspriiig provided iliey obey¬ 
ed the sacred laws annexed to it. 
hhiohooUo is the name of all their 
priestly order and their pontifical 
office descends by inheritance to the 
eldest. With the Miiskohge Hitch 
Lalage, signifies “ cunning men,” or 
persons prescient of futurity much 
the same as the Hebrew seers. CAer- 
ratahege is the name of the pretend¬ 
ed prophets with the Cherokee, 
and nearly approaches to the mean¬ 
ing of nabi, the Hebrew name of a 
prophet.” Adairs American In¬ 
dians, P. 80. 

The custom of requiring the bene¬ 
diction of a seer or priest in sacri¬ 
fices is thus mentioned in a Spanish 
history of Florida. The author is 
describing a sacrifice to Ariscoe an 
Indian demon to whom they offer 
their first fruits; they take a stag 
and call upon the oldest person in 
the family or tribe, to bless and sa¬ 
crifice it, who standing before the 
victim, addressing himself to the 
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god Arificoe, says; To ihee, we make 
this offering, praying you to par* 
take^ of it, and shew us where 
we may find stags; and that you 
will drive them into our snares, that 
we may be enabled to exist thrdligh 
the winter. If the sacrifice is on 
account of sickness, they vary the 
prayer accordingly, by adopting ap¬ 
propriate words ill all cases whether 
it be on account of a war or Uiiiuks- 
giviiig for a victory, Ensayo Cro- 
nologico, V, L P. 207. 

“ And as they went up the hill to the 
city, they found young maidens going out 
to draw water.** i Sam. ix. ii. 

When I was here (at Ain, in Pales¬ 
tine,) a young Arab woman at whose 
Wedding I hud been present on the 
first day of oiir arrival at the village, 
came hither to draw water. She was 
accompanied by some othei* women 
who were singing a song allusive to 
her marriage. When she arrived at 
the well she filled her vessel, after 
which the rest of the women did the 
same. It is customary for women 
to do this not only in the villages of 
Palestine, but likewise in those of 
Galilee and other parts of Syria. 
That simplicity of life which pre¬ 
vailed amongst the patriarchs is a 
good deal preserved among the 
country people in these provinces. 
Mariiis' Travels, V. III. P. 141. 

Greatly resembling the j)a»toral 
manners of the Mesopotamian dam¬ 
sels in the patriarchal days the 
young women of Gurerat daily draw 
water from the public wells, and 
sometimes carry two or three earth- 
ern jars, placed over each other 
upon Uie head, which requiring per¬ 
fect steadiness gives them an erect 
and stately air. An English lady in 
India whose great delight was to il¬ 
lustrate the sacred volume by a com^ 
parisoa with the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the Hindoos, reading the inte¬ 
resting interview between A brahnm's 
servant and Rebecca, at the gate of 
Nahor, (Gen. xxiv. 15.) to an intel¬ 
ligent native, when she came to 
passage where the virgin went 


down to the well with her pitcher 
upon her shoulder, her attentive 
friend exclaimed, ** Madam, that 
woman was of a high caste this he 
implied from the circumstance of 
carrying the pitcher upon her shoul¬ 
der and not on her head, some of 
the highest classes among the Brah- 
iiiins do the same. Forbes' Oriental 
Memoirs, V. II, P. 78. 

A public well without the gate of 
Diamonds in the city Dhuboy w'as 
a place of great resort there, most 
travellers halted for shade and re¬ 
freshment; the women frequented 
the fountains and reservoirs morn¬ 
ing end evening to draw water. Many 
of the Guxerut wells have steps 
leading down to tlie surface of the 
water; others have not, nor do 1 re¬ 
collect any furnished with buckets 
and n»pes for the convenience of a 
stranger ; most travellers are there¬ 
fore provided with them, and hal- 
carras and religious pilgrims fre¬ 
quently carry a small brass pot af¬ 
fixed to a long string for this pur¬ 
pose, hence the Samaritan woman 
says to our Saviour, Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw water with, 
and the W'ell is deep, &c.” Foi'bes' 
Oriental Memoirs, V. II, P, 332. 

And when he was come into his 
house, he took a knife, jiiid laid hold on 
lus coocubiue, and divided her, together 
with her bones, into twelve pieces, and 
sent lier into all the coast of Israel. Judges 
xi-'*. ai>. 

** And he took a yoke of oxen, and 
hewed them in pieces, and sent them 
throughout all the coasts in Israel by the 
hands of messengers, saying, whosoever 
Cometh not forth after Saul and after Sa¬ 
muel, so shall it be done unto his oxen.** 
1 Sam. xi. 7. 

A custom somewhat similar is .re¬ 
corded by Lucian as practised by 
the Scythians when any one had 
received an injury, and had not the 
means of revenging himself he sa¬ 
crificed an ox and cut it into pieces, 
which he caused to be dressed and 
publicly exposed, then he spread out 
the skin of the victim and sat upon 
it with his hands tied behind himt 
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All who chose to take part in the 
injury ^hich had been done took 
up a piece of the ox and swore to 
supfdy and maintain for him. one 
fiye horses, anotlier ten, others still 
more; some infantry,each according 
to his strength and ability, they wlio 
had only their person engaged to 
inarch themselves, and an army 
composed of such soldiers, far from 
retreating or disbanding, was in¬ 
vincible as it was engaged by an 
oath. Lucian in Toxart, 

The people of Caufristaun, a sin¬ 
gular tribe, inhabiting the Indian 
Caucasus, piactice the following cu¬ 
rious mode of striking a league; 
they kill a goat and dress the heart, 
bite off half, and give the rest to the 
person with whom they are treating, 
the parties then quietly bite each 
other about the region of the heart 
and the treaty is conclude<L Eiphin- 
stones Account of CauhuL P.028. 


Extracts from early Reports of the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. (concluded*) 

[Tliere was no Circular Letter, 1720.] 

Extract from Circular, 1729. 

Since the Society’s last circular letter, 
tlie general demand of practical tracts on 
the terms of the'Society’s paying one part 
of the charge and their Members the 
other, gives them reason to hope that such 
a method of distributing religions tracts 
has by the blessing of God in a good de¬ 
gree answered their pious wishes, and 
therefore they have resolved to continue it. 

If deism and infidelity (tlirough the 
wiles of Satan) have prevailed on the 
hearts of sonie. where immorality, self- 
ronceit, an affoctatioD of novelty, or a 
spirit of contradiction had prepared the 
way; numbers of pious and learned ad¬ 
vocates have (God be praised) not been 
wanting to provide proper antidotes a- 
gainst the i^ction, among which the 
Bishop of London’s Pastoral Letter to the 
People of bis Diocese has been of sin¬ 
gular use in arming its readers against the 
Aibtle insinuations of those who have long 
been, and still are, impiously and inces- 
ipntly lahonring to throw* off the reason- 
abie rotralnts and terrors of revealed re¬ 
ligion, viA, tims make the way mute easy 


to. an nnbounded enjoyment of carnal ap¬ 
petites and vicious inclinatipes. May tJie 
Lord open the eyes of tltcsc men, to see 
their crrois and their danger, tliat they fall 
not fit last tinder that vengeance whicit 
will ^hc taken on them that know not God, 
and obey not the gospel of his Son Je¬ 
sus Christ. 

It was a shigiilar providence that di¬ 
rected many who had at heart the liooour 
of God, and the salvation of souls to erect 
ahont thirty years ago, Charity Schools 
for the religious and useful education of 
the children of tlie poor; for the better go¬ 
vernment of which Schools, the right Re¬ 
verend the Hisliops have been lately pleased 
to give their approbation to certain whole¬ 
some and good rules, which will be sent to 
nil the Members of the Society; and in 
order to publishing a complete account of 
the Charity Scliools throughout Great Rri> 
tain and Ireland, the Society earnestly re¬ 
quest their Members to funusli them, 
sometime before Christmas next, with a 
jiarticular account oC all the Schools in 
their respective neighbourhoods. The ge¬ 
neral usefulness of husbandry to tins nation, 
the real want there has been of persons to 
be employed in it, and the mortality that 
has lately happened in many countries, 
especially among the lower and more la¬ 
borious sort of people, are in the opinion 
of the Society all of them very good rea¬ 
sons to engage their Members to use their 
utmost endeavours that poor children may 
he bound out apprentices to that business 
which would silence one of the most po¬ 
pular clamours that has been raised against 
Cliarity Scliools. This concern, therefore, 
which 80 nearly affects the common interest 
of our country, is particularly recommend¬ 
ed by the Society to all their Members. 

*' Tlie erecting of work-houses for the 
poor in the city of London, and other 
places of the kingdom, has been found, on 
several accounts so very beneficial, espe¬ 
cially when under the inspection of pru¬ 
dent and public spirited persons tliat the 
number of them has of late much increased, 
and a new account of them will be sent to 
the press as soon as naaterials for that 
purpose can be collected. 

It is likewise much to be wished that 
care be taken in every work-house, that 
family prayers be constantly and regularly 
used twice a day; and tliat there also be 
in every one of them a School for tlie re¬ 
ligious instruction of such children as are 
mainfkined and ^mployetf therein^ and 
that being so prepaid, they be brought 
to public catechizing. 

** The death of that excellent man, Au¬ 
gustus Hermannus Fnmcke, professor of 
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Hivinity, at Halt in .Saxony, han been nni- 
veraalty lamented; but tins loss waa most 
sensibly felt in that city, and in Glancha 
the suburbs of it where he had erected and 
governed for many yeiirs that famous hos¬ 
pital so well kiKiwi) throii 4 ;hout Gei%nany 
and other coiintties ; hut; blcshod be God, 
the several pious institutions of that won¬ 
derful foundation are still successfully car¬ 
ried on by the unweailcd diligence of his 
worthy and learned son, tlie presemt pio- 
fessor, and his most faithful and zealous 
son-in-law, Mr. Ftaliiighauscii, under the 
gracioiiH protection and encourageinent of 
his majesty the km;; r/f j^iussia, to whom 
the city of Hall is sub/ect, 

“ The Protestant Missioiiaiies in the 
East Indies do in their last letters express 
the justest sense of their gratitude for the 
chantable and generous supplies they have 
yearly received from England, towards 
propagating the Gospel in those parts : and 
it has pleased (rod so fur to prosper his 
work ill their hands as tiiat every thing 
continues in good order at Tranqnehar, 
whore they have added thirty-seven per¬ 
sons to the Christian ehiirch and made 
fourteen convert^ from Popery. 

The second puit of the Bililc trans¬ 
lated into the Malahatic language, has 
been published hy them. and the 
beginning of January 17’i6, they had g(»ne 
as far as tlie book of Jeremiah in pniiting 
the third. 

The Rev. Mr. Srhultze, the principal 
MLs.sionary, who by reason of the death of 
his brethren, has been obliged solely to at¬ 
tend the duties of his Mismou at Tran- 
quebar for six years past, has siiiee the ar¬ 
rival of three assistants from IJonmark, 
leaving Mr. Dal and them to supply his 
place there, made a journey into the em- 
pile of the great Mogul: and tliroiigli a long 
tract of land of one hundred and til>y miles 
between Porto Novo and Pali.icattee, 
preached the Gospel in ab<fve one hundred 
places. He writes with great pleasure of 
this expedition, and gives the Society good 
hopes that God has so blessed with his 
holy Spirit the word that he preached as 
that many Heathens are well disposed to 
embrace the Cliristian taitb, when the Lord 
of like harvest shall in his own wise and 
appointed time send forth labourers enough 
to reap the plentiful fruits that may rea¬ 
sonably be expected in those parts. But 
besides this, he revived a very useful cor¬ 
respondence with bis European friends 
upon tbe coast, which be bad been forced 
to drop, through want of leisure to cub 
tivate it by frequent visits to them. 

“ On this journey he went to Fort St, 
George, and there preached for some time 

Remembrancer, Nu, 18. 


to the Malabarians in tlie vUIaget adjacent 
to that town and Fort St. David. Alld not 
only so, but at the earnest desire of the 
governor and the English settlement at 
Fort St. George; be fixed there, hiring a 
house at Madras, and there opening a 
Scliool and Ciiurcli for those of the Mala- 
barian nation in hopes by thc.^e means of 
having an opportunity to instil into the 
youth the principles of Christianity. He 
had, as the Society learn from hts letters, 
forty scholars and though this good design 
was then in its first rise and tender in¬ 
fancy, yet tlie Chaplains at Fort St. 
George, roiireive great hopes of its grow¬ 
ing to maturity and perfection, and that 
they shall sec a Mission equal to any in 
those parts, through the charitable assist¬ 
ance of the English and the blessing of 
God on the ministry of Mr. Sclinltze. The 
governor is very ready to protect and en¬ 
courage it, and the vestry have kindly en¬ 
gaged to allow seven per cent, interest for 
the money, which the Society some years 
ago, remitted thither and placed in the 
Cimrcli stock for the use of the Mission¬ 
aries. The EasMndia Company likewise 
have been so good as to send orders to all 
who act under them to favour and assist 
this excellent design. And the .Soeietj 
have promised to lemit to Mr. iicljultze 
every year, thirty pounds, which consi- 
dcimg the other expcnccs of tbe Mission 
is a greater sum than th(‘y can well af¬ 
ford, and }ct sealce enough to enable him, 
together with his own salary from Den* 
mark to keep forward this aood work, 
until Uic piovidence of God shall raise «up 
future benefactors. ^ 

** The Society have, with the assist¬ 
ants of their Members and otlier kind be- 
nefuetors been enabled to finish the im- 
pr|S6inn of ten tlionsand copies of the 
New Teslameiit in Arabic, so that no¬ 
thing more is wanting to compleat this 
excellent Christian branch of charity, but 
a Slim siiibcient to bind them up, and send 
them abioad annually, in such numbers aa 
shall be tbongbt most convenient. How¬ 
ever, it is wnb pleasure, tbe Society can 
inform yon, that they have been enabled 
by the benefactions already received, to 
send thirteen hundred copies to Aleppo in 
Syria, where they are safely arrived. 
Togetbci', with these copies, they have 
likewise sent the abridgement of tlie His¬ 
tory of the Bible translated into Arabic ; 
joining to it an acconut of the chief 
truths of the Christian religion: which, as 
it was well convdered in every article of 
it, by several judicious persons at home, so 
it is exceedingly esteemed by the clergy, 
and others of tbe Eastern countries who 
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have read it. But for your own sati&fao* 
tion,, you wilt receive a copy of ttiis tiea* 
tise in English, iu the packet sent to yon. 
As it will be, I doubt not, an cxtruoi- 
dinary matter of joy to you to hear of the 
prosperity of tlie Society; so you will, they 
hope, join witli them in most sincere 
thanks to God for inclining the heart of a 
irery chaiitabic genttewomiin, Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Palmer, (who had been a liberal be¬ 
nefactress to them in her life-time) to leave 
tliem by her v ill, about two years ago a 
legacy of four thousand pounds wiiicli has 
been lately paid them by her executois. 
The Society (witlioiit loss of time) have 
placed this money out at interest, in¬ 
tending always to reserve the principal en¬ 
tire, and to apply tlie interest of so large a 
donation, from time to time, in such a inn li¬ 
ner as may* by the bles'juig of rdmighiv God 
on tlieir endeavours, most tend to the ad¬ 
vancement of his glory, and the several 
branches of their pious and charitable de¬ 
signs. 

The Society would have cause to re¬ 
joice, if so delightful a thing as music 
could be rendered useful to promote a 
greater sense of religion among us, and it is 
hoped that by the blessing of God on some 
endeavours now using, they who learn 
to sing, and others who have a natural ta¬ 
lent tliat way, may be prevailed on to lay 
aside all profane and lewd songs and bal¬ 
lads, which tend only to the nmiridiing of 
vice and corrupting of youth, and be will¬ 
ing to learn such hymns and aatheins, as 
when prudently and seriously used, will 
help to raise iu their minds good desires, 
and stir them up to piety and tirtue. 
They therefore fiesire to know of tlieir 
corresponding Members how far they ap¬ 
prove of receiving and dispersing such 
hymns and anthems as aie proper to pro¬ 
mote so good an end. ^ 

Extract from Circular^ 1730. 

As to the Protestant Mission in the 
East-Indies, it continues through the bless¬ 
ing of God in a ver>'flourishing condition. 
That part of the Mission which has been 
lately planted by the Rev. Mr. Sclmlt/e, 
at Madras, the Heathen town adjoining 
Port St (Horge, may now properly be 
called Engluh j for this Society have en¬ 
gaged not pn)y to bear the whole expence 
•Ht; bat als6 sent over from hence in Fe- 
bhiaiy last, an assistant Missionary, the 
Xev. Mr. John Anthony Sartoriiis: who 
was educated by the late learned and truly 

a iistian professor, Augustus Hermannus 
inke, and came recommended to them 
by his most worthy sou and successor in 


the divinity chair at Hall, as a person who 
has the true spirit of a Missionary, and is 
extraordinarily <]ualified in every other 
respect for the good work he has under¬ 
taken. We are therefore full of hope that 
by grace of God co-opcraling with 
these, two Missionaries a great door and 
effectual will be opened in this English 
factory for tlie salvation of Gentiles through 
faith in Christ. 

Mr. Schullze has, indeed, alone with¬ 
in the compass of half a year, made so con¬ 
siderable a beginning, as to instruct and 
baptize lirty-threc Heathen, which success 
and the esteem the governor and council 
of Fort St. Geoigc have for iiim, have ani¬ 
mated them to concert measures among 
themselves, foi building or purclia^ingsucli 
a house as may serve for his own ilwelling, 
a catechetical school, ami also a place for 
divine worship, believing that he will never 
fail of a competent support by charitable 
remittances from England. The Society 
have hereupon exerted themselves, even 
beyond their abilities \ for though they 
have this year received much larger bene¬ 
factions than ever to the Protestant Mis¬ 
sion iu those parts, yet these have fallen 
veiy short of what was wanting: however, 
they cheerfully rely upon that good Pro¬ 
vidence which has hitherto, wondoifully 
prospered all their undertakings, to raise up 
such a true Christian spirit in this rich and 
trading nation, as will nbiiiid.intly supply 
whatevci can at any time be lacking to 
carry on so gloiioiisa design as that of en¬ 
larging the kingdom of God, and of his 
Christ on eartii. 

lint tliough the Society have taken the 
English Mission at Madras, under their 
more peculiar care ; yet they arc not un¬ 
mindful of the Danish cstabhalnuent at 
'i'raiiquebar to which this owes its rise: 
for they have this year made the usual re¬ 
mittances, and intend hercafler to do the 
like, that tbcr& may never be wanting a 
supply of paper, and every thing else that 
can be requisite for keeping the press em¬ 
ployed ill printing the Holy Scriptures, 
and other books in the Malabaric and Por¬ 
tuguese languages the more effectually to 
spread Christian kncvvledgc among the 
Heathen in those part',; in doing this, the 
four Missionaries thtre have been so suc¬ 
cessful, according to oar last advice as not 
only to have printed an iiupressaon of the 
vrbole Bible; but ti have added to their 
Church two luindre and sixty-five con¬ 
verts ; and there is i ison to hope, that 
this work of God v^ 1 more and more 
prosper in their hands, )on the arrival of 
two other Missionaries \ i were sent over 
thither, with a physician ' the service of 
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the Mission, from the icoiloge al Copen* 
Imgen, and sailed in company «with the 
bcfor^«named Mr. Sartonus. 

As to the impression of the New 
Testament in Arabic, two thousand copies 
arc already sent abroad; and w'hes we 
hear of their being disposed of, the rest 
shall follow them at snrh times, and in 
anch numbers as shall be thought most con¬ 
venient. Jiut notwithstanding the exti-a- 
ordiiidry cxpencc that has attended tlirse 
foreign lirauches of their designs, the So¬ 
ciety ha^c been still exerting thcllls^t‘Ives 
in the groat work of proinoling Chiistian 
knowledge and practice at home wiiore in- 
lidelity and iiiujiiity abound. They have 
indeed as it were in a case of the utmost 
necessity, exceeded their annual income 
in distnhuling seasonable defences of our 
most holy religion against every kind of 
attack. Among uhieii wcie great niim- 
hors of the Hishop of London’s lirst Pas¬ 
toral letter, thc) have also bought a large 
impression of the second, written hv Die 
same right reverend pielate ; nho, being 
ever vigilant over the people commilted lo 
bis dial go takes all possible care tor pre¬ 
venting and expelling the poison that is 
aiifiilly piepaicd and commonly sold with¬ 
in this city ; and if the lufeclioii of it 
has spread into the country, Iheie jaiinot 
be a liettor antidote than what his LonMiip 
Las provided. But the iiiicummoii zeal 
which has appeared in the Mibscribing and 
corresponding members of this Society 
in dispeising the first letter thioughoiit the 
kingilom and into our foreign plantations, 
makes it needless to tecommend and press 
what every one of them is probably ready 
to do out of the forwardness of his owu 
inind, where lie sees occasion. 

There is now preparing a new edition 
of the account of work-houses, to which 
will be added, every regulation and im¬ 
provement that has come to the knowledge 
of the Society, and ean aify way contnbutc 
towards making this excellent branch of 
Christian charity still more beneficia). 

The lilies and orders likewise for the bet¬ 
ter government of Charity-schools, which 
were last year approved of by all the Bi¬ 
shops and their observance enjoined by 
them within their respective dioceses, 
have been since published and distributed, 
and will it is hoped answer in every re¬ 
spect the good design of them by prevent¬ 
ing or remedying all abuses, and by re¬ 
moving all just objections, that they who 
are of the contrary part may be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say of tliem. The 
Society have it still under their con¬ 
sideration to render music as usetiil as it 
van be toward* promoting a greater sense 


of religion among us, but the thing itself 
being of a very nice nature, and •their 
Members not pcifcctly agreeing yet, in 
their opinions about the manner and 
means of doing this; no final resolutions 
have liitherto been taken, nor are they 
like to cuter upon any particular scheme 
without the inaturest deliberation. 

Extract from Circular, 1734. 

** The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Members chosen by 
them to be trustees for the poor Saltz- 
burgliers, daily waiting for the arrival of a 
second and larger transport of those per¬ 
secuted people at Gravesend, than was 
lately expixted, in Older ts go to Georgia, 
have directed me to inform yon, Sir, and 
tlie.r other wouhy Members hereof, de« 
siring you will not hr ofTeiulcd with them 
foi ciaving your a«sistaiice in procuring 
some further supplies from such charitable 
pr.i>uus already have been, or may 
(through divine goodncps) be touched with 
a compassionate sense of the miseries of 
those ])eoplc who have aban¬ 

doned ail for the sake of Clirist and a good 
conscience. The charge of their subsist¬ 
ence on Ihcii longjouiiiey fiom Augsburg 
to Rotterdam and their passage from that 
port to Gravesend, and dm mg tlicir long 
voyage fiotn tliciice to Georgia, with their 
maintenance there for one year, and for the 
arms, utensils, and other necessary pro¬ 
visions which they arc to take from hence 
w'lll amount in the whole as near as can 
be computed, to the sum aflermention- 
ed; which the money now remaining in 
the hands of the said ttnstces (all former 
expences and claims deducted) will not be 
near sufficient to discharge: besides, it might 
^pcar hard to lefnsc more of those great¬ 
ly injured and indigent people should they 
offer themselves to go to Georgia; which 
it is highly prohalde they will when they 
hear of the kind reception and good set¬ 
tlement their countrymen have already 
met with there. 

** The eharter trustees for settling a co¬ 
lony in Georgia arc not in a condition (as 
they give the Society to understand) to 
afford them any assistance on the present 
occasion, except the allotting of land to 
these new comers, by reason of the great 
sums they have already expended in fur¬ 
nishing, transporting! and settling tlie En¬ 
glish colonists as also by aiding the Society 
in the first transport of Saltzburghers. 

As at f]i|t sight this affair of the poor 
Saltzburghers appears to be a truly charit¬ 
able and pioua nndertaking, so no doubt 
if carried on faithfully and prudently 
11 u 2 
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(wiiioh t)ier« ii great reason to helierc) \t 
'Will be graciously accepted, and blessed by 
the Almighty; and how usefnl and bene> 
ficial the supplying the province with vir¬ 
tuous and laborious people, may prove to 
oiir own nation, a few years it is hoped, 
will sufficiently demonstrate; who knows, 
but the sobriety and industry of those poor 
ctrangers, who are come out of great tri¬ 
bulation, may, by the providence of God, 
be a means of stirring up otliers less se- 
yions and industrious to imitate tiieir pious 
and prudent example ? 

iVo/e.—It appears flom an annexed ac¬ 
count that the whole sum collected for the 
Saltzburgh emigrants exceeded 5000^; out 
of which, the sum of 1500/. was remitted to 
a clergyman at Augsburgh for the use of 
the emigrants; the sum of was in¬ 

vested in the funds to secure the salaries 
of two ministers who went out in the first 
transport to Georgia ; and the remainder, 
deducting the expenses of printing, &c., 
was intended to defray the charges of 
carrying out the Saltzburghors. 


COLLEGE AT NOVA SCOTIA. 

M'hile the whole of the North 
American Colonies remained con¬ 
nected with Great Britain, sexerai 
colleires had been <slab!ished by 
royal autliority, in whicli the sciences 
were taught and degrees conferred ; 
but when those ji olonies, which now 
form the United States, became in¬ 
dependent, and were consequently 
aeparated from the rest, the colonies 
which still adhered to the British 
sceptre were kft without any esta¬ 
blishment to which they could resort 
for the higher branches of educa¬ 
tion. 

The anxious solicitude of his 
late' Majesty for the diffusion of 
knowledge and the advancement of 
religion among all his subjects, ex¬ 
tended itself to Nova Scotia, where 
he directed his Lieutenant Governor, 
Sir John Wentworth, to adopt the 
mut effectual measures for the es- 
tara^ment of schools and places 
of l^Viiing in that province. In 
cqiisequente of this the provincial 
legislature passed an Act in 178S,>, 


establishing a college within the 
province, and endowed it with a 
grant of 400/. per annum. And in 
the following year the Parliament 
of (ircat Britain granted lOOO/. in 
aid of the expeuces which might be 
incurred in erecting a suitable build¬ 
ing for the institution, by whicli 
means, and by the help of other 
sums granted in subsequent years, 
the building was eoiupleated, and 
became the habitation of proper in¬ 
structors, and was resorted to by 
the youth of the proxince for the 
]>ursiut of their studies under the 
tuition which xvas provided for 
them. 

The site fixed upon for the esta¬ 
blishment, xvas at Windsor, 4o miles 
distant from Halifax, xxhere an ex¬ 
tensive, and in all respects suitable 
]>iece of ground w'as purchased for 
that purpose by the provincial legis¬ 
lature. While the building was 
proceeding, it occurred to the 
friends of the new seminary that it 

would be desirable to obtain a ro^al 

• 

charter of incorporation, with a 
suitalile provision for tlie mainte¬ 
nance (tf a president, felloxvs, and 
scholars. To this ol)j<'ct the late 
Chief Justice of the jiroxiuce, Sir 
Thomas Strange, had given Ills at¬ 
tention, blit ilitticnllies arose in the 
arrangement of the place, which 
were not removed previously to his 
quitting Nova Scotia for the liigh 
legal station lie lias since held in 
India. And the college continued 
with no other ^pport than what it 
received from the provincial legis¬ 
lature, who by the same Act of 
170!) had ap]»ointi*d the Lieutenant 
Governor and other chief olheers of 
the province, governors of tlie col¬ 
lege, and had incorporated thenu 
The seminary was ciilrnsled to the 
care of the llev. William Cochran, 
utidcr whose able tuition the scho¬ 
lars were instructed in school learn¬ 
ing, as well as the higlier branches 
of education. 

In 1798 the province elected Mr. 
Scropo Bernard (now Sir Scrope) 
their agent, and in their first in- 
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structioiiB to him directed his at¬ 
tention to tlie object of obtaining 
a royal charter for the college, with 
a sifitable grant from Parliament 
for its support. 

On this and every aubseqlent 
occasion, where the interests of 
this institution were concerned, the 
jealous and judicious exertions of 
Mr. Bernard wine productive of 
great advantage. Having prepared 
llie drai’t of a charter, as soon as 
the ])orio(l arrive<l for carrying it 
into eftVet he applied to the Earl of 
Bueklagliatiishire, at that tiine(IBOI) 
Colonial Secretary of State, to as¬ 
sist the ohject by causing a suitable 
grant to be annually inserted in the 
colonial estimates. 

, The learned and excellent pre¬ 
late, Dr. Moore, ilum Lord Arch- 
bislnip of Canterbury, consented to 
liavi; his name inserted as pation of 
the college, and gave the most 
j)owerfuI assistance to the measure 
in its progress, and the charter at 
last 2 )ass('il the great seal on the 
12th of Mav, 1802. • 

Bv this charier it. was ordained 
and granted that at Windsor, in 
Xova Seotia, tliere should be esta- 
blishetl one college, the mother of 
an Univeraity, for the education 
and instniclion of yuiitli and students 
in arts and faculties, to continue 
for ever, and to be called King's 
College—to be an Universitv and 
to have and enjoy all such and 
the like j)ri\ileges as are enjoyed by 
the L'liiversilies in the United King¬ 
dom* That tiic stifdents should 
have liberty and faculty of taking 
the degrees of Batchelor, Master, 
and Doctor, in the several arts and 
faculties at the appointed times, 
and ^']lOuUI liavc liberty within them¬ 
selves of performing all scholastic 
exercises for the conferring such 
degrees in such maimer as shoukf 
be directed by the statutes of the 
Raid college. His grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for tlie 
time being, was appointed patron 
the college. The Bishop of Nova 


Scotia, for the time being, visitor; 
and the Governor or Lieutq^utat 
Governor of Nova Scotia, the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the Judge of 
the Court of Vice Adiuiraltv, the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
the Attorney and Solicitor General, 
and the Secretary of the Province, 
severally for the time being, toge¬ 
ther with any three other persons 
who might from time to time be 
chosen by those above named, were 
a|)pointed the governors of the col¬ 
lege, with power and authority to 
frame and make statutes, rules, and 
ordinances, for the government of 
the college, and for the manage¬ 
ment and regulation of all matters 
whatsoever, in any way connected 
with its interest. Such statutes, 
however, or any alteration of them, 
being made subject to the approba¬ 
tion of the patron. It is, moreover, 
directed, that the college consist of 
one president, three or more fellows 
and professors, and twelve or more 
scholars ; and that the governors, 
president, and fellows, be a body 
coij)orate, by the name and style 
of the governors, president, and 
fellows, of King’s College at Wind¬ 
sor, in tlie province of Nova Scotia. 

Agreeably to the powers granted 
them by the charier, #1110 governors 
proceeded, without delay, Jto the 
formation of a volume of statutes, 
and us it was the intention of all 
parties interested in the esUblish- 
luent of this institution, that by 
means of it the ecclesiastical and 
political, as well as literary prin¬ 
ciples and discipline of the Univer¬ 
sities in England should be trans- 
))lantcd and encouraged to take 
root in the colonies, the governors 
adopted the Oxford statutes as the 
model whereby to frame a volume 
applicable to the state of Nova 
Scotia; and with that view the 
whole system of discipline, the 
studies and lectures, the exercises 
and residence, both in nature and 
extent, which is jrequired for the 
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diflferent degrees: the habits, and 
all t^e forms, are as nearly as pos¬ 
sible the same as at Oxford. 

At the time the charter was 
granted his Mcyesty's government 
were induced to allow one thousand 
pounds per annum towards the 
maintenance of tJiis institution. Tiiis 
sura, together with the 400/. already 
mentioned as having been granted 
by the provincial legislature, form 
the only funds whereby this college 
has been supported, and it is not, 
therefore, to be supposed that the 
establishment can have made much 
progress towards improvoraent. 
The Governors have employed their 
inadequate means with the utmost 
judgment and economy, but have 
never been able to accomplish more 
than the establishment of a pre¬ 
sident and vice ptesiclent, combining 
with these offices the dirterent pro¬ 
fessorships. 

Soon after the passing of the 
charter, the Rev, Thomas Cox, D.D. 
a learned Clergyman of Oxford, was 
invited to be the first president, 
and upon his death, in ld05, was 
succeeded by the ])resent president, 
the Rev. Charles Porter, D.D. of 
Brazen-Nose College, Oxford. To 
the office of president, the statutes 
have attached tlie professorship of 
divinity, and for want of a regular 
professor, the Rev. Dr. Porter acts 
as professor of mathematics. The 
Rfev. William Cochran, D.D. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was ap¬ 
point^ vice-president of the college 
shortly after the passing of the 
charter, and still holds that office. 
He is, moreover, the professor of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and 
in the absence of a regular profes¬ 
sor is acting professor of the moral 
oeiences and metaphysics. 

There are four scholarships or 
exhibitions of 20/. each, founded 
by the st^utes, to be held for four 
years—wlwh are also paid out of 
tlie above funds, as well as the 
salary of the steward und other in. 
ekKntd esipeoo^# 


The grammar-school at Windsor, 
called the collegiate academy, is 
also under the superintendance, and 
direction of the governors of the 
college. The salaries of the head 
and Assistant masters, together with 
other incidental expences attending 
it, consume nearly the whole of the 
400/. derived from the provincial 
legislature. 

This seminary has always formed 
a part of the college, as the gover¬ 
nors deemed it essential to the 
welfare of the higher institution that 
a preparatory one should be kept 
in a Nourishing slate, in which the 
discipline and method of education 
should he und<'r their superintend, 
ance. 

For this school a very handsome 
building of stone lias just been com¬ 
pleted, capable of 'aft'ording the 
most coinfortalile accommodation 
for the masters and 40 bo\s. It 

V 

stands on the grounds of the college 
immediatelv contiguous to it. 

ft n ^ 

The Society for the Propagation 
of tne (lospel in Foreign Parts, 
shewed at an early period their dis¬ 
position to foster and encourage 
this infant college, and granted, in 
the first instance, four scholarships 
or exhibitions of 00/. each, to be 
held for seven years by such young 
men as are intended for the Church, 
with a preference to sons of Clergy¬ 
men. Similar scholarships were 
also granted by the Society to the 
boys at the collegiate academy, and 
tlie number at both institutions has 
been encreased at various times by 
the munificence of the Society, and 
they now amount to 24 altogether, 
12 at the college and 12 at the 
school. 

As soon as the charter was ob¬ 
tained, it became an anxious object 
with the friends of this institution 
to form a library for the use of the 
members of the college; and on 
this occasion the late John Wilmot, 
Esq. ever active in promoting what¬ 
ever he deemed beneficial to man¬ 
kind, stej^d forward with a lau- 
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dable zeal, and aidcd.by the valuable 
and benevolent co-operation of Sir 
ScrQj)e Bernard Morlaud, who had 
been requested by the governors to 
become the agent of this institi^ion 
in England, Joseph Planla Esq. and 
William Wilberforce, Esq. made a 
spirited appeal to the public, and 
procured I'roni a great many gentle¬ 
men a contribution of a large num¬ 
ber of books, and a subscription of 
several hundred pounds in money 
for the purchase of others, whi<‘li 
have since been expended under the 
direction of the governors, and the 
whole now forms a very useful and 
interesting collection. 

Such is the nature of this institu¬ 
tion, and from its importance to the 
interests of the Church, and the 
political interests of the colony, as 
respects the mother country, it is 
much to be lamented that it is on 
so limited a scale. It cannot be 
denied that it is of the first import¬ 
ance to the well-being of a country 
that its youth, who are destined to 
fill the learned professions anit tlie 
first offices connecte^l with them, 
whereby their influence may become 
great and extensive, should be edu¬ 
cated in sound Church and State 
principles. Many young men have 
already been sent forth from Xing's 
College, among the earliest was the 
Rev. Dr, John Inglis, Rector of 
Halifax, who besides his other 
public merits has been eminently 
useful in forwarding the interests 
and promoting the WA^lfare of this 
institution, which inav boast of 
having produced him as well as 
many others who are now embarked 
in their dift'erent professions in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and else- 
wl|ere, and are affording the most 
substantial proofs of the importance 
of the principles in which they have 
been educated; the number of such 
young nen would have been very 
much greater had the means of in- 
6tructioD« and the nature of the es¬ 
tablishment, permitted it. 

In addition to the very inadequate 
endowment of this college, it is 


matter of very deep regret that the 
present building, having been* ori¬ 
ginally of wood, and in an exposed 
situation, is now so much decayed 
as to be almost uninhabitable, and 
the governors are totally without 
tHe means of erecting a new one. 

Such being the state of this in¬ 
stitution, it is not to be wondered 
at that rival seminaries should be 
rearing their heads in different parts 
of the province, and the more espe¬ 
cially as the greater part of the po- 
)>u1ation do not belong to the Esta¬ 
blished Chuich. In the eastern 
district a college hast been esta¬ 
blished for the education of youth 
in the principles of the Presbyterian 
religion, and a royal charter has 
been granted to it. At Halifax 
another college is also in great for¬ 
wardness, upon the system of the 
Scotch Universities. 

It cannot but be hoped that the 
attention of those persons from 
whom assistance may be derived 
will be called without delay to this 
important subject; and it might 
reasonably be expected that if a 
new and commodious building were 
erected, and additional professor¬ 
ships and statute scholarships esta- 
blislied, the whole institution would 
assume a character of respectability 
and importance, that would make 
it resorted to by the youth of New¬ 
foundland, the Canadas, and the 
West India Islands; and it might 
become in truth, as the charter ex¬ 
presses it, the mother of an Univer¬ 
sity, not for Nova Scotia, but the 
whole North American Colonies. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

I BEG leave respectfully to call your 
attention to a paragraph in the 
Morning Herald of Friday last, 21st 
inst. 

STATFi OF RELIGION IN 

Canada. 

” A public meeting was held yes¬ 
terday at the City of London Tavern, 
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respecting the state of Religion in the 
two Canadas, where IGO.OOOperson^- 
are without rtligious instruction. At 
one o’clock the Rev. Dr, Waugh took 
the chair in the absence of Charles 
Grant, Esq. The cimirman was 
supported by the Rev, Mr. EastOn, 
of Montreal, tl»e Rev. Mr. Maddox, 
and other gentlemen. 

“ THe chainiian called the atten¬ 
tion of the iiieetiiig to the vast im¬ 
portance of the object in view, 
which was to scud evangelical minis¬ 
ters to that immense tract of coun¬ 
try, the two Canadas, without dis- 
Unction of i^ct or denomination, 

‘V The Rev. Mr. Easton, wlio has 
lately arrived from Montreal, ad¬ 
dressed the meeting at some length 
on the present stale of the two Ca¬ 
nadas. He stated that the Cunadas 
with the extent of 1000 miles, had 
only thirty-eight ministers ; that the 
people were warmly ultaclied to tlieir 
religion, but that the Gospel was 
scarcely any where preached^ and 
PUBLIC WORSHIP W"AS THERE UN- 
KNOW'N. The Rev. gentleman fur¬ 
ther stated, that Upper Canada was 
chiefly a Protestant country, but that 
not one out of ten received religious 
instruction, and expatiated on tlie 
utility of sending out ministers to 
rescue theni/i'ow approacAinjg/n7g*fln- 
tm, and keeping (keep ?) alive their 
affection for the mother country. 
Funds would be wanted to forward 
Missionaries thither, and he had ro 
doubt that the inhabitants would 
soon take upon themselves the ex¬ 
pence of supporting the persons 
sent for that object. 

“ The Rev. Dr. Maddox, the Rev. 
Mr. M'Cleod, and other gentlemen, 
warmly espoused the object of the 
meeting, and a series of resolutions 
were unanimously passed in further¬ 
ance of this desirable object.” 

This statement^ Sir, will unques- 
tionab)v''go to Canada, and will meet, 
from the pen of “ a Watchman,*' 
the; ootrection it merits. In the 
mean^tSihe we may be‘*perinitted to 
m^rm t^ose who know little or no- 
tjl^g of f ur American colonies, that 


this highly varnished picture is not 
sketched from nature, but drawn 
from the zealous imaginations ef the 
reverend orators at the London Ta- 
ver^i. Nearly thirty years ago. Sir*, 
the episcopal Church of England 
sent out a Risbop to Quebec, by 
whose unwearied zeal churches iiave 
been built, and regular clergymen 
established in every part of Canada 
where the Protestant Religion pre¬ 
vails. The government of this coun¬ 
try, the Society for the Propagation 
of tlie Gospel, and a noble sub¬ 
scription set on fool in Em:land un¬ 
der the sHiietion of the Bishop, by 
the lion, and Rev. Dr, Stewart, one 
of the clergy of Lower Canada, have 
supplied tile funds for these objeclH. 
Regular episcopal visitations extend 
to the remotest settlements; and 
schoolmasters of various classes 
(some on the Madras system) Iiave 
been appointed and sent out from 
England at the cxpence of govern¬ 
ment, and of the Society. Frequent 
ordinations take place at (i'jcbec, 
and several clergy have gone out 
from England cverv vear. It is how- 
ever stiH a fact that more clergv are 
wanted in the townships, and no 
pains nor expence are spared to in¬ 
duce properly qualified persons to 
undertake those laborious situations; 
but it is rather too much to assert 
that the Canadas, where there is a 
Bishop, a most respectable body of 
Clergy, numerous schoolmasters, and 
abundance of books, “ are without 
religious instruction,'* even if we 
could suppose that Dr. Waugh and 
his associates are so bigoted as to 
reckon for nothing the vast number 
of Romish priests, and the still 
more countless swarms of sectarian 
teachers of every denomination, who 
overrun the country. Still less can it 
be tolerated that a man, just ar¬ 
rived from the spot, should tell us 
that public worship is thcf*e un¬ 
known That gentleman must 
have seen two cathedral Churches at 

II ■ I 

• Where he himself consistent^ seknow- 
Icdges there are “ thiriy^ht ministsrs," 
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Quebec, he must h^ve seen half a 
dozen places of public w orship open 
everj Sunday at Montreal, he must 
have heard of Diocesan Coiiiiiiittees 
of the Society for protuotingChristian 
Knowledge, and District CoiiiTnit- 
tees of the National Society, in 
every part of the Canadas, and he 
mustliJ'veknfnvn that Mi. 

Master of the Central School at 
Quebec, is organizing the Madras 
system througiiout the Diocese. 

I forbear to enlarge further on this 
subject at present, and will only add 
that you. Sir, are perfectly at liberty 
to make your own use of tliese ob¬ 
servations with or without the name 
of your very obedient servant, 
Thomas Brooke Mountain, 

* ChalfinUt April 26 , IS JO. 

ON SUFFRAGAN OR ASSISTANT 
BISHOPS- 

Among the many real benefits to 
be derived by the tiicological stu¬ 
dent from an acquaintance witif the 
writers of the primitive ages, is the 
satisfaction arising from the assu¬ 
rance that our own Church as well 
in her practice as in her faith is 
built upon the purest model of an¬ 
tiquity. And whilst we cannot per¬ 
haps find one point in which our 
discipline essentially varies from 
that of early days, there are few 

in which our conformitv with the 

%• 

first institutions is more satisfactoriJ v 

ft 

proved than in the establishment of 
a triple order of ministry. In this, 
NO less than in other cases, we would 
readily allow that an exact coinci¬ 
dence in all the iniuutise of detail 
is not to be traced—nay more, in 
some points we regret that the un¬ 
complying nature of circumstances 
has made the dissimilarity so evi¬ 
dent. Aud in this concession wc 
grant no more than our Church her¬ 
self warrants us in doing by her 
own example, when she reminds us, 
in the coulmenceineut of the Com- 
ouuation, of that godly discipline 
of the prunitive Church, for the rcs- 
Remembranckk, No. 
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torutioii of which she at the same 
time expresses her great anxiety* In 
every point however of essential im¬ 
portance, in whatever may distin¬ 
guish a true from an unsound branch 
of the Catholic Church, we are uni¬ 
formly primitive. Thus on the sub¬ 
ject of our ministry, whilst we are 
iar from maintaining that an exact 
corre?tpondciice, exists in the nature 
and duties of the ofiice now intrust¬ 
ed to our deacons, with that borne 
by those holy men, who first were 
designated by that appellation in 
the apostolie age; we are at the 
same time most firm ii> maintaining 
that there never was a time, when 
the three distinct orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon, were not regard¬ 
ed as indispensably necessary in the 
(Uiureh, and that in the purest 
times tUev were exclusivelv so re- 
gai'ded. And wc appeal to the un¬ 
interrupted testimony of antiquity 
in coiifiruiation of the prefatory ru¬ 
bric to the ordination service of our 
Church. It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures and ancient authors that from 
the apostles’ time there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ's 
Cliurch, Bishops, Priests, and Dea¬ 
cons. “ Vvhich offices w'ere evermore 
had in such reverend estimation that 
no man might presuhie to execute 
any of them, except he were first 
called, tried, exaiiiined, and known 
tQ have such qualities as are requi¬ 
site for the same, and also by public 
prayer with imposition of hands 
were approved hihI admitted there¬ 
unto by lawful authority.” What¬ 
ever doubts may have sometimes 
suggested themselves to my mind 
on the admission of the truth of 
this assertion in its fullest extent 
(aud ** for the more confirmation of 
our faith,'* it is well that doubts on 
every subject should be cutertained) 
those have been wholly removed. 1 
must regard the fact to be as iii- 
controvertibly established, as auy 
the least disputable point of ancient 
history. And although charity for¬ 
bids us to reflect upon those, who 
X X 
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dissent froni'us !n u question of such 
vital'moment, it affords matter of 
most sincere congratulation to ns 
all, to be assured that in the midst 
<if the quicksands which surround 
us, our Churcli is binlt upon the 
rock of Scripture and remeiiled liy 
mortar of no hnnuin fenii>erin<r. It 
IS not my intention to intrude upon 
your readers any quotations from 
the primitive A\iitcis in conliniiafion 
of this point, or any nrijuincnts de- 
duccil from them. This has again 
nnd again been done rqpst ably, and 
the strong reasons for the pradree 
of our Church arc in t!ie |)osses>ion 
of e\cry one; and I know too well the 
natural operation of less powirful 
arguTneiits, or of the same av‘;u- 
menfs in less skilful and weaurr 
hands. But there is a subject con¬ 
nected closely with the hi«tor\ of 
Episcopacy,and ifl mistake m»t bear¬ 
ing in no slight degree, and itself af¬ 
fording an interesting topic (»f S]>e- 
culation upon a practical qac-itian 
of ecCleaiastical polity in om* own 
times, which is not so trcnerallv 
known as that a few observation^ in 
your Reinenibrancer would siihioct 

w 4 f 

the wiitcr to a charge (d*<irrr»iiaocc. 

" The office and duties of suf¬ 
fragan or assistant hishops.*' 

Like ewFNj^ other question con¬ 
nected with the institutions of man, 
wc cannot wonder should the one 
before ns be found to present dif¬ 
ficulties in the w^ay of the most pU- 
tient and candid enquirer. Subject 
as these are npt only to t!ie great 
and sudden changes of positive 
enactment of laws, which we expect 
to find detailed in 'fhe page of his¬ 
tory, but to the imperceptible work¬ 
ings of time, and to the natural ef¬ 
fects of circumstances long since 
forgotten, it cannot be matter of 
surprise if one, who would extract 
an impartial report of the nature 
and history of an order of men in¬ 
stituted so many ages past; and 
since the almost universal abolition 
which so many centuries have 
' now elapsed, should meet with ap. 
^arrntly contradictory statements, 


and have to weigh the relative value 
of conflicting testimonies. This wc 
might have antecedently calciiVated 
upon, and by experience our antici¬ 
pations prove by no means ground¬ 
less. Reserving for another occasion 
some collateral issues (if 1 may so 
speak,) 1 beg leave to offer the 
following as a fair though \er\ ini- 
]>erfcct sketch of the history oi’ this 
portion of the Christian priest¬ 
hood. 

The history of the New Testa¬ 
ment does not chtse before it in¬ 
forms us of the estahlishmcnt of 
bishops in different, cities sis sUition- 
arv and permanent presidents and 
OMTseeis each of his respective 
riock. And among the earliest con- 
''litutions of the Church we find 
a law' generally o!>scrved, tliat there 
•'hould be no more tlian one liishop 
III one CMt>, liowever large or sup¬ 
plied with whatever number of 
priests. On some oc<*asioiis how'- 
e\er when the age and infirmities 
ot ope, wiio had sjienf his life in ihe 
ser\ice of his great Master, dis¬ 
qualified him for an effectual dis¬ 
charge of the various and weighty 
duties of his office, if was not doeni- 
ed contrary to the spirit of the law 
lor him to invest another with the 
episcopal character by canonical 
consecration, and to entrust him 
with the disc harge of the most ar¬ 
duous and toilsome functions of his 
station. Thus St. Augustine him¬ 
self informs us, that Ids spiritual 
father Valerkis had consecrated him 
bisho]), and admitted him to sit to¬ 
gether with him as bishop; though 
we must not omit to mention, that 
when in his turn St, Augustine be¬ 
came aged and was distracted by 
the multiplicity of business concern¬ 
ing the state of the Church, whilst 
he desired with the consent of his 
clergy and people to have Eradius 
a presbyter of his Church joined 
with him as a coadjutor while he 
lived, and whom he designed as his 
successor after his death, yet to 
avoid offence he would not have 
him consecrated bishop, but desired 
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that he might coulinue pre8h}'toi' 
still; apologizing for his own and 
his predecessor's former conduct b-y 
assuring his clergy that neither of 
them were aware of the prohib,j^ioiJ 
expressed in a Canon of the Nicene 
Council. There are other iusiuiicv s 
of exactly the same, nature upon 
record. This appointment and con¬ 
secration of a coadjutor arose fniin 
the idea never h»sl siglit oi in 
the best and earliest ages of tlie 
Church, of the iieces&il v ot' the pi v- 
€onal inapcction and mpirlnitnd- 
enrr of ttie bishop, •din\ person- 
al ac(|uaintunce witli every part ot 
bis di<»cese. 'fbe real suptrvision 
(tvio'KQ'cucc) ol the bishop, tioiii which 
he ^eveii derived his name u.i-s con¬ 
sidered as mdispeiisible, and whollv 
inseparable fri>ni a due discliaige of 
his inomentuns duty. Upon tlte 
same principle, when in the progress 
of Christian truth noj, in the cirie-* 
only (whicJi history tells us were 
first converted) hut in tlie surround¬ 
ing country also the word oi^ the 
Lord grew and prevailed, and inut- 
titiides throiigli vast districts weie 
added to the Cliurch ; the < ity bi¬ 
shops cTcated a new sort of a^>isl- 
ants wtiojii tlie> appointed as bi¬ 
shops of tlie distant \illag«'s ami 
country, Tiiesc were called Cliore- 
piscopi {x^ufivi(TKO‘mok)rurai bishops. 
Not as some liavc suppos^ed because 
they were priests of the choir in the 
mother Church, l>ut bccuu.-e tliev 
were the bishops of the countrj/^ us 
he whose assistants lliev wen^ was 
called bishop of liie city, or some¬ 
times by pre-eminence merely, “ the 
bishop/' That these ehorej)isco])i 
or as they have been since 
called suffragans, were really and 
fully iiivesU^d with the episcopal 
character by apostolical consecra. 
tion, cannot I conceive be doubted 
by any one who will carefully and 
impartially examine the original do¬ 
cuments, and not rely too implicitly 
upon the representatunis of those, 
who wrote after the institution of 
these coadjutors had fallen into dis¬ 
repute, and had, partly by most un- 
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justifiahle means, lieeu condemned 
and forbidden. Uut this perhaps 
^you may think it desirable to re¬ 
serve as one of tliose collateral 
rjucstions which we may discuss se¬ 
parately. Taking it, for granted then 
f(A* the present, that they were truly 
apostolical bishops ; wc shall find 
some difficulty in ascertaining pre¬ 
cisely the extent ami limits of their 
powders; and proliably if we attempt 
to enumerate, llicir functions which 
we may find recorded in some an¬ 
cient writiiigs «iiid represent them 
a.s <\sscnli:il to their otlice or limit 
their antiioritv excIusweU to the 
exercise ui these, we shall in each 
case l.dl i.)(o an err<ir. One prin- 
<aple wliioli will easily ac¬ 

count for the absence of uniformity 
in die case, seems to have been, 
that ihov were to eonfine their la- 

4 

hours within the liounds prescribed 
by their superior bishop. This prin¬ 
ciple, as was natural, in process oi 
lime was often loat sight of by them. 
Ami wc consequently find the re¬ 
peated iiiterfercuee of individual bi- 
siiops us well as of w'liolc evumcifs 
to check their incroacliiiients upon 
the jiaramount privil<‘ges of tlie bi- 
sli(»p of the Lpiscopal .See, within 
whose jnristliclion they were ap¬ 
pointed. 'riius in tlie fifth Ca¬ 
non of the Couned df Ancyra (tlie 
nudropolis *d’ (ialatia) held at the 
beginning of the fvturtli century we 
r^ad this dcclaratifin: It is not 
lawful for rui'al bishops Xo ordain, 
by impusilion of liands, priests or 
(teacons, without having obtained 
permission i»f the bishop by letter 
in each diocese,—(I have purposely 
omitted one clause of this canon, 
because it is closely connected with 
the question we have reserved for 
future consideration.)—To ail the 
'inferior offices of the Church, 
(which began soon to multiply be¬ 
yond the exauiple of the primitive 
times,) they seem to have ordained 
without any restraint, and to have 
been confirAied in their right to do 
so specifically by the Council of An¬ 
tioch. St, Basil, however, whose 
X X 2 
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unwearied dilig;eiice in his othce, 
forms a most noble example to his 
successors in the Churcli, requires 
that the rural bishops should sub* 
mil the names even of these to him- 
self» and obtain his license to or¬ 
dain them. By another Council 
(that of Riejs) ue find their aiithu- 
rity to confirm converts after ba|>- 
tism fully recognized. And in the 
18th Canon of the Council of Neo- 
csesarea, convened nearlv at the 
same time with that of Ancyra, they 
arc acknowledged as the representa¬ 
tives of the seventy disciples, and 
therefore admitted to officiate in 
the metropolitan Cathedral in cer¬ 
tain cases where the country priests 
are expressly excluded. It was not 
long however before their anliiority 
began to decline, and their pttwers 
gradually to be diiiiiiiishc<l. Whe¬ 
ther wc are to assign this to the ir¬ 
regularity of the institution, (which 
1 acknowledge 1 can find no solid 
ground for doing,) or to a gradual 
introduction of more relaxed no¬ 
tions as to the necessity of personal 
inspection in the bishop ; when the 
honour and aggrandizement of the 
metropolitan prelate began to be 
preferred to the spiritual welfare of 
the flock, we find the first blow 
struck at the ipstitulion in the Conn 
oil of Laodice.a about the xear 300, 
This council decreed, that rural bi¬ 
shops should no longer be conse¬ 
crated, and to supply their plade, 
they appointed a certain number of 
prtubjfUrs of the circuit, vtptahvlM, 
whose province it was to visit the 
diffelrent parts of the diocese, and 
report to the bishop. These cor¬ 
responded very closely with the 
rural deans of our own Church, if 
we consider the intention of their 
institution, and the powders with 
which they are invested. The or¬ 
der, however, of cborepiscopi was 
by BO means universally suspended, 
although doubtless their ])ower and 
dignity suffered consiejerabte dimi¬ 
nution. For, in the Council of 
Cltalcedon,. we find the chorepis- 
copi present and subscribing; but 


they are degraded to tlic necessity 
of signing in the name of those bi¬ 
shops whose representatives *they 
were; W'hereas before we observe 
them subscribing in their own name. 
To mention only one instance, out 
of at least sixteen now before me, 
among the signatures to the Canons 
of the Council of Neociesarea, we 
road ” Stepanus, Chorepiscopus 
Ciippadocisc.”—This seems to have 
been the condition of this order of 
sufiVagan bishops, existing in some 
parts, especially in the west, but 
not held in general esteem, till the 
ninth century—wJicn the forged 
Decretals (»f Daniasus * represcntci! 
them as no true bishops.—“ And so 
(to Use the words of Bins:ham) tb,e 
order, by the pope’s tyranny, came 
to be laid aside in the western 
Church. 

It would be worse than ungrate¬ 
ful were 1 not to express the assist¬ 
ance ofiered me in this inquiry by 
Bingham. The last sentence, how- 
even seems riot altogether correct; 
for we are informed in Wharton’s 
book on the Bishop.s of London, 
that so late as the I4tli century, 
one Petrus Corabiensis, or Corba- 
riensis, was the chorepiscopus or 
suflragaii bishop of Stephen, then 
bishop of London, who officiated 
for many Itishops witliin the province 
of Caiiteibiiry in conferring orders, 
consecrating churches, and in every 
other episcopal duty. And, in a 
manuscript in the Lambeth library', 
(which 1 haVe never seen,) there is 
to be found a catalogue of the rural 
or suffragan bishops of the province 
of Canterbury :—which in itself 
should seem to imply, what the 
highest authority assures us of, that 
the order was fullv known, and ac- 
knowledged, and preserved in the 
Chuich of England before the Re¬ 
formation. This point, however, I 


* Must vre not inppose Burnet 

guilty of an inaccuracy when be speaks 
of “ a decretal of Bamascus being 
forged Perliapif it was originally an 
error of the pre^s. 
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have not had time or opportunity of 
examining with the attention the 
subject re<)uires. From about the 
middle of the 14th century I have 
found no mention made of rural bi¬ 
shops, though I cannot doubt that 
a closer examination into the re¬ 
cords of the Church would supply 
us with many, till the 26th year of 
Henry 8th, 1534>. In which an act 
of parliament was passed authoriz¬ 
ing the election and consecration of 
assistant or suffragan bishops in 
more than twenty places in different 
parts of the kingdom. The pre¬ 
amble to this act deserves particular 
attention, inasmuch as it recognizes 
most unequivocally the election and 
consecration of such chorepiscopi 
from ancient times. It runs thus: 
“ Albeit that sithciice the beginning 
of this present parliament good and 
honourable ordinances have been 
established for elections, presenta¬ 
tions, consecrations, and investing 
of archbishops and bishops of this 
realm; yet, nevertheless, no |yovi- 
sion hath hitherto been made for 
suffragans, which have been accus¬ 
tomed to be had tvithin this realm, 
for the more speedy administration 
of the Sacraments, and other good 
wholesome and devout things and 
laudable ceremonies, to the increase 
of God’s honour, and for the commo¬ 
dity of good and devout people: Be 
it therefore enacted, that the towns 
of Thetford, Ipswich, Colchester, 
Dover, &c. &c. and the Isle of 
Wight, shall be takeA and accepted 
for sees of bishops suffragans to be 
made within this realm: and that 
every archbishop and bishop being 
disposed to have any suffragan, shall 
and may at their liberties name and 
elect, every of them for their pecu¬ 
liar diocese, two honest and dis¬ 
creet spiritual persons, and shall 
present them to the king.” The act 
then provides, that the king shall 
have power to appoint one of them 
as bi^op of some one of the sees 
above mentioned; it then requires 
the archbishop to ordain and conse¬ 
crate him. Afterwards, in strict 


conformity with the primitive usage, 
it limits the authority of the bishop 
suffragan to such acts, as the arcb- 
bi^thop or bishop to whom they are 
suffragans, shall commission them* 
to perform ; and gives the diocesan 
power to determine the nature and 
extent of their receipts, and grants 
them certain immunities. It is very 
evident that these corresponded in 
the nature of their office most ex¬ 
actly with the chorepiscopi of the 
primitive Church; that name only 
being assigned to them, which isge- 
r.erally used to denote the bishops 
of a province, whom‘the primate 
has or had the power of convening 
to give the suffrage and advice in n 
provincial syncKl. 

This act, with a great variety of 
others which abridged or denied the 
papal authority, was, as we might 
naturally have expected to find, 
since their existence had long been 
pronounced obnoxious to the see of 
Rome, repealed in the first or se¬ 
cond year of Philip and Mary; and 
was as naturally re-enacted by the 
first of Elizabeth, Whether it has 
ever been again repealed I have not 
been able to ascertain. Dr. Rowth 
enumerates ten names of suffragan 
bishops elected and consecrated 
under the authority of this law; 
three of whom, at least, Barnes, 
Sterne, and Rogers, were advanced 
to that dignity during the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

Whether tlie revival of so ancient 
an order might not be attended with 
most beneficial effects to the cause 
of Christianity, and contribute 
largely to the honour and welfare 
of our truly Apostolic Church, may 
perhaps be deemed worthy of se¬ 
rious consideration. When we re¬ 
flect upon the vast extent of many 
of our dioceses, and the enormous 
increase of our population; when 
we consider bow great a portion of 
the time of our prelates is required 
for the due discharge of the poli¬ 
tical and legislative branch of their 
office, and now utterly impossible 
it is for ninnv of them to exert that • 
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personal inspection, aud obtain that 
intia'ate aequaintance with the state 
of their diocese, its defects and its 
wants, which was in past ages 
deemed essentially necessary in 
every one who undertook an otlice 
of such awful responsibility, luany 
perhaps may be induqe<l to hope 
for a restoration of that order of 
bishops, whose labours for so many 
years were attnided by the happiest 
results to the cause of religion. 
That many among the truest friends 
to our Establishment are anxious 
for the restoration of this order 
among us, f have no hesitation in 
affirming* In the detail of tlicir 
office many difficulties might at tirst 
^present themselves; but 1 feel as¬ 
sured they are not insurmountable ; 
and that the practical benefit ra¬ 
tionally to be expected from active 
ministers of tins class, would abund¬ 
antly compensate all tlnit could 
theoretically or practically be urged 
against the measure. 

To myself I candidly confess it 
appears that the revival of this order 
is called for in some degree by the 
exigencies of the times in which we 
live ; that it is sanctioned by a law 
almost three centuries old, the very 
preamble of which recognizes them 
as of old time accustomed to be had 
within this rea'iin ; and that as tliey 
have been appointed and conse¬ 
crated in England since the full es¬ 
tablishment of Protestantism among 
us, so arc they most perfectly in 
conformity with the spirit and prac¬ 
tice of the earliest and best times. 

Together with the question al¬ 
ready reserved, I purpose deferring 
the translation of some early writ¬ 
ings upon this subject till my next 
letter. 

Gagates Oxoniensis. 


tht Editor of the Remembrancer^ 
Sir, 

ifAr correspondent, "Old Pre¬ 
cedent;/* (No. 10, April, 1820, p. 


214,) says, that he * had no oppor¬ 
tunity of examining any Prayer 
Book in the reign of Janies^ 11., 
William III., or Anne.’ 1 can in- 
fort|j^ him that one (in Bvo.) which 
I have before me, printed in the 
ivign of Anne, has the following 
form of prayer; 

The Princess Sophia, and all 
the Royal Fainily.*’ 

I cannot slate the year, because 
the title page is lost; but precisely 
the same form is given, tliruiigliout 
the Services, in. the second edition 
of Dr. Nicliolls’ Parajihrase on the 
Common Prayer, 1705). 

Alluding to the offices for Nov. 
5; Jan. 80; and May 20; youi 
correspondenl says (p. 216,) ‘ tliese 
forms iiave been usuallv* (in the 
second column, ‘ hitherto,’) ‘ an¬ 
nexed to the Book of C'ommou 
Prayer by an Order of Council.’ 
In the Pra\er Book above* mention¬ 
ed, those tliree services, containing 
the words " Sovereign Queen Anne,” 
have not any order of Anne's set 
after, or before, them; but the 
order of Mary, given 6th October, 
1602, in the fourth year of tier 
reign, is subjoined. Yet, in the 
.same Prayer Book, there is an 
order for the Office of Accession, 
8th March, given 7tli February, 
1703—4, in the second year of 
Anne's reign. These four Offices, 
being on corresponding sheets (Aa, 
Bb,) were evidently printed at the 
same time. As to the Offices for 
Nov. 5, Jan, 30, May 20, 1 see no 
more need of an Order iu Council 
for their continuance, than there is 
of an Order to continue the other 
parts of the " Book of Common 
Prayer and Liturgy of the Church 
of England.*' 1 may be under a 
mistake; if so, I shall be glad to 
be set right The " Form of 
Prayer with Thanksgiving to be 
used yearly upon the fifth day of 
November," was made for comme¬ 
morating the " happy deliverance," 
not only " of King James L," but 
also of “ the Three Estates of Eng¬ 
land,*' aa Protestant, " from the 
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most traitorous and Uoody-intcndcd 
Massacre,” devised by Popish mal- 
contonts. The Act of Parliament, 
ni^de in the third year of King 
James the First, appears to m^to 
order the perpetual observance of 
that day. The service being also 
* accommodated to celebrate the 
landing and accession of William 
111.,’ is an additional reason why 
the day should be thus observed ; 
because his “ happy arrival'* was 
“ for the deliverance of our church 
and nation.*' The preamble to the 
“ Form of Prayer' for the 2ytli 
May, after setting forth the design 
of that ortice, informs us that that 
day ill every year is by Act of Par¬ 
liament appointed to be for ever 
kept holy (Rubric,) as a day 
of Public Thanksguing.” What 
need is there i>i' farther Order in 
Council i The “ Form of Praver, 
w ith Fastinn-, to be used y* arly on 
the 30th Januarv,’* appears, from 
the very design of it, to be equally 
authorized and binding, althougli no 
mention is there made of an Act of 
Parliament. If tlicse three Offices 
were authorized by Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment for an unlimited time, and 
these Acts are not repealed, ] think 
all Ministers who have declared that 
they “ will conform to the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, as it is now 
by law estahlishedf are “ bound to 
say and use” them. Tlie King, 
upon his accession to the goveru- 
mcrit, and by undertaking to defend 
and maintain the constitution in 
church and state, virtually ratiffes, 
for his part, all laws and statutes 
then in being and force, and wdiich 
were not made to depend on the 
life of the former sovereign. TherC' 
fore, though it may be l^desirable' 
to your correspondent, (and, possi¬ 
bly, his desire will be gran Ted) there 
seems, at least to me, no more ne¬ 
cessity that the will and pleasure of 
the king should be particularly de¬ 
clared for tlie continuance of the 
three Offices in question, than that 
his Majesty should expressly, and 
singly, mention any, and every, Acl 


of Parliament, already in force, re¬ 
lating to the church and state, t 

* No notice has been taken,' of 
these Offices by, the Council, i2th 
February, 1820, because there was 
no need of taking any. If ‘ Old 
Precedent* will examine the said 
services in the old or new editions 
of the Prayer Book, he will not 
find (unless 1 mistake) in the col¬ 
lects to be used for the existing 
sovereign and royal family, any name 
but that of the sovereigii. The 
name of his present Majesty being 
(i EORG E, there was nothing in the 
forms, as they stood in-the reign of 
onr late king, to be altered. But 
tiie case was diflferent with regard 
to the Office for tlie Accession. 
Other names being therein men- 
tioiicd, there was place for altera¬ 
tion. And as this Office is cx'- 
pressly for the person and family of 
the existing sovereign, there seems 
to be Sufficient reason why that 
sovereign should order it to be con- 
tinned. From what your corres* 
poudent writes (page 215, middle 
of second column) one might be led 
to suppose that he had never read 
the services for Nov. 5, Jan. 30, 
and May 20. The collect to be 
used in the communion service on 
Nov, 5, has this clause ; 

“ We beseech tli*cc to protect 
and defend our sovereign King 
George, uiul all the Royal Family; 
fiH)in all treasons and conspiracies.” 
(Edd, 1819.1805. and all others of 
Geo. L. II., HI.) 

The collect to be used 30th Janu¬ 
ary, after the prayer ‘ For the 
whole state of Christ’s church,”&c. 
has the following words: 

“ Beseeching thee, still to con¬ 
tinue thy gracious protection over 
the whole Royal Family, and to 
grant to our gracious Sovereign 
King George, a long and happy 
reign over us.” 

The collect to be used on the 
20th May, after the same prayer, 
has the folldwing sentence : 

" Protect and defend our Sove¬ 
reign Lord the King, witli the whole 
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Royal Family, from all treasous and 
conspiracies." 

These very old forms are as much 
parallel to the form in question, as 
that ^ published during the Ameri¬ 
can war (1778, 178l,y and quoted 
by * Old Precedent.’ Remember, 
I am arguing neither fur, nor against 
the omission of the Queen's name. 
Respecting the first Rubric in the 
office for 80th January, I would 
notice that in the Common Prayer 
Book above iiienlioned, of Queen 
Anne's reign, it runs, and is pointed 
thus; 

“ If this day shall liappeii to be 
Si&oday, this Form of Prayer shall 
be used, and the Fast kept the next 
day ibllowing.” 

There is, indeed, much ambiguity 
in this wording and punctuation. 
The same method of pointing the 
clause may be seen in many editions. 
By leaving out the comma alter the 
word “ Sunday,” and inserting it 
after “ used,” it would appear, as 
your correspondent rightly observes, 
tliat the service is to be used on 
Sunday ; and 1 know that this has 
been done. But in some late edi¬ 
tions, (one of 1819,) there is a com- 
ma after “ Sunday,” but no pause 
whatever after used” until the one 
after “following;” this reading im¬ 
plies that the»5emVt' is to be used 
on the next day following. How¬ 
ever, 1 wish this jmni to be clearly 
settled, that it may be known to all 
whether the service is to be used on 
Sunday, or not. 

There are other subjects (not 
mentioned by ‘ Old Precedent,’) on 
which I wish information. The 
Rubrics order that the Acts of Par¬ 
liament for Nov. and May 20, be 
read in the church. The Act against 
Swearing, is to be read in the 
church. There may be other Acts 
to be read iu the church, every year. 
Where are the clergymen to get 
these Aats? How are they to be 
^OPjl^d with them ? His Majesty’s 
Pi^^mation, 12th Feb, 1820, was 
('fim properly) sent to the ministers 
at'^nie respective parishes. But 1 


have not been able to find the Acts 
above alluded to, in any church. 
It is clear that if ministers have 
them not, they cannot read them. 

The third Rubric after the Ni- 
ceifo Creed gives the following di¬ 
rection : 


“ Then (that is, after the sermon, 
or homily,) shall the priest return to 
the Lord’s table, and begin the 
offertory, &c.” The first Rubric, 


at the end of the Communion Ser¬ 
vice, directs that, “ Upon Sundays 
and other Holy-days (if there be no 
communion) shall be said all that is 
appointed at the onmmunion, until 
the end of the general Prayer (for 
the whole state of CbrisFs church 


militant here in earth,) together 
with one or more of these collects 
last before rehearsed, concluding 
witli the blessing.” 

Notwithstanding these plain di¬ 
rections, I believe the uforesiiid 
Prayer, as far as I have seen, and 
can recollect, has been very gene¬ 
rally omitted after the Sermon. 
And it would seem that this has been 
the manner for a long time; as the 
congregations do not appear to ex¬ 
pect the minister to return from tike 
pulpit to the Lord’s table to begin 
the Offertory, except when there is 
a communion. Is there sufiiciciit 
authority for this omission ? 

Old Statute. 



To the Editor^ of the Remembramer. 

Sir, 

At a time when the Roman Catho¬ 
lics are making their political claims 
a prominent subject of public no¬ 
tice, the knowledge of their religi¬ 
ous proceedings cannot be a matter 
of trifling concern. The following 
relation may therefore serve to ap¬ 
prize their Protestant advocates qf 
the schemes they form for propa¬ 
gating their tenets, and inveigung 
men into the protosion of their 
faith. 

There are two principal methods 
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of coBvenion employed by them. 
The first is tbe marriage of Papists 
with Protestants; in most instances 
the woman is the Protestant, as they 
probably find females more easily 
persuaded, and when converted, fhe 
more active promoters of the con^ 
version of others. A proof of this 
will appear in the ■ following ac¬ 
count. The other method is bri¬ 
bery : for a refusal to afford assist¬ 
ance and relief but to those of their 
own belief, and a tacit, if not ac¬ 
knowledged promise of support, if 
the party will attend their worship, 
and unsparing liberality to those 
who do apostatize, can hardly be 
called by any other name. 

The circumstances, which are 
now to be related, occurred in the 
case of an old woman, who died in 
tbe month of October last, in the 
eightieth year of her age. She was 
the mother of two daughters, whom 
she brought up in the principles of 
the Established Church, being her. 
self a conscientious Church-woman, 
and a regular attendant at the altar. 
These daughters are both married 
and settled in life with families. 
One of them married a Papist, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Stony- 
hurst, the well-known Catholic esta¬ 
blishment, in Lancashire, at no great 
distance from which the old woman 
bad lived from her infancy, in a 
small town in the same countv. 
This daughter had subsequently to 
her marriage been converted to Po¬ 
pery, and had brought ^p her chil¬ 
dren in that faith. The other 
daughter married a Churchman, and 
continues with her husband and 
family a faithful member of our 
communion. They were settled in 
a country village, which forms part 
of a parochial chapelry, at the dis¬ 
tance of tw'o miles from the church, 
and residence of the minister. At 
the house of this daughter it was 
the old woman’s lot to end her days. 
About a fortnight before her death, 
she had walked from her own resi¬ 
dence, a distance of twelve miles, to 
visit her. After being with her a 
Rkmembrancer, No. 18 . 


few days she was taken MI^ and im 
a little time confined to Iwr 
The daughter partook of the 
gious spirit and principles of her 
mother; and when she saw her 
weakness increase, with her consent 
and at her desire sent for the minis¬ 
ter of the chapelry, from whom« 
after a preparatory visit, she receiT- 
ed the sacrament. She was then in 
the greatest bodily weakness, though 
fully sensible of the important busi¬ 
ness in which she was engaged* 
Her relations had been previously 
made acquainted with her illness; 
a messenger having been,dispatched 
to the other daughter, who had 
married a Papist, and forsaken her 
mother's religion for his, to express 
the wish of her dying parent to see 
her *. The substance of her reply 
was, that it was of no use to see a 
heretic, whose soul, for tbe want of 
a Popish priest, was sinking into 
ruin. What an awful fulfilment of 
the prediction of Christ, “ The 
father shall be divided against the 
son, and the son against tbe father, 
the mother against the daughter^ 
and the daughter againh tJie mo¬ 
ther,'' &c.—Luke xii. 52* “ It most 
needs be that offences come,” said 
the same divine lips, but they em¬ 
phatically added, Wo be to that 
man, by whom they ceme,” 

A few hours after the old woman •• 
had partaken of the sacrament, one 
of ^er grand-daughters, a daughter 
of the last-mentioned woman, ar¬ 
rived : when she learnt that she had 
been visited by the tegular clergy¬ 
man of the place, in the true spirit 
of Popery, she assured her that all 
this would be of no service to her 
soul; that none but a priest could 
do her any good; that he oonld 
pray for her both whilst she conti¬ 
nued alive, and after her death; 


* It thonld bs meotioDcd, tlut thU 
daughter and her friends had at varions 
dmes done their ntaost by pcnnailoa sod 
promises, to-canfe her mother to reDOtmoe 
her Church, and become a Pspift, bat 
witboat tbe leutenccess. 

Yy 
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and thatiioDe else could assist her 
in t)ke .work of salvation. It was iu 
vain that the aged sufferer urged 
the difference of faith in which she 
had been educated and |uibsed her 
life ; and her willingness to abide 
hy the consequences which it would 
produce to her iu another woi Id ; 
that it was to no purpose to seek 
for the fiiture happiness of her soul 
in this her last hour, bv n noininul 
change of faith, if the belief and 
practice of her former life had been 
wrong, in vain did she. urge the 
uneasint.ss and animosities it would 
occasion tt>- her other relatives and 
their funiilies, all of whom were 
true and sincere meiiiluMs of tiie 
Church of I'uch'Ud, ami all i)fwiiojt), 
it may with trutli be added, iire or¬ 
naments i>f their profesAion. 

For a vouiig woman, zealous in 
the cause she had espoused, to si¬ 
lence the ohjo('U<nis of one who had 
arrived ut that protracted pciiiuj of 
existence, iu which “ strength is but 
labtmr and sorrow,'" anil who was 
aclually lying at the piant <it death, 
was no difficult task : she sent for 
the priest *froiii Stoushurst, wlio 
readilv obeyed tlie suiinuons, and 
arrived at the house between four 
and live o’clock in tlie uftoriioon, 
preceded a very short time by the 
motlier of the young woman wlio 
<• had seat for him, the old woman's 
daughter, who upon her marriage 
had been converted to roptij.* 
He continued witli the sick woman 
a considerable time, the Popish re¬ 
latives only being present; the other 
daughter, the mistress of tlie house 
in which she lay, was excluded. 
He repeated his \isit the following 
morning, and whilst he was with 
the sick w'omaii, another of her re- 
latiuoa, a nepliew., the son of her 
owu sister, arrived, a strenuous and 


* Some may pei'biy;)s be dUposod to ask, 
whether this readiness on the part of the 
priest, and the visit of^he daughter at tlie 
fflanie time, afl^ she had^expressed her re- 
Idc^c» to see her mother^ does not shew 
of a pi'c-conccrtod plan. 


able defender of the Church, and 
well acquainted with the character 
and spirit ol‘ Popery. He had 
heard as he was coming, of the 
visits of the priest, and of his being 
thbn at the house. As he was con¬ 
vinced that his aged and sick rela¬ 
tive was a true and decided Protes¬ 
tant, he arriveil in a state of great 
agitation, huiignant at the imposi¬ 
tion wliich liad been practised upon 
iier ; for considering her age and 
])articular situation, it cannot be 
coiibidmeil in any other light. He 
imniediatelv |>ro(;eedcd into her pre¬ 
sence, iind interrupted the priest in 
his proeec'iiugs. An argument cn- 
MU'd, ill wliicli tile Protestant could 
not }»e dii\cu from the strong posi¬ 
tion of Scripture with which he was 
well acquainted. It is impossible 
to collect all that w'as urged on both 
sides ; (o select one instance, the 
priest W'as charged witii keeping 
tlie j)eo)»le. iu ignorance ; he insi¬ 
nuated liiat it was necessary and 
for their good; the Piolestaiit re- 
pli'i^d, he had then greatly mistaken 
tile word of Clod, since he believed 
it was commanded to be made so 
plain, that he may run, that read- 
eth it*/' After a discussion wdiicli 
coiitniued upwards of three hours, 
carried on at the poor old woman's 
bed side : lie dismissed the priest, 

* The following ciiciinistancc is pccu- 
li^i ly WOI thy of notice. The grand-dangh- 
ter expressed a wisii to the priest at one of 
his visits, that the old woman should bo 
baptized. He said there was no necessity 
for it, because at the time she was bap¬ 
tized according to the rites of our church, 
the bapiism was as valid as if adnunisteicd 
by a Popisli priest: but that the heresy of 
onr church liud increased so much within 
the last forty years, that the repel itioii of 
baptism to tliose who had received church 
baptism witliiu tliat time, was mdUpensa. 
ble. Wbat the meaning of this is, or whe¬ 
ther the priest feared that if he adminis¬ 
tered ^baptism to a person in a state of in- 
sensibili^, and not consenting to receive 
it, be was guilty of a violation of the law, 
and subject to punishment he himself can 
best explain. 
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perhaps not with th^ greatest cour¬ 
tesy, and charged him not to return 
again. After speaking to his Po¬ 
pish relatives of the impropriety of 
causing such an intrusion, and re¬ 
primanding the Protestant daifgh* 
ter, whose mildness of temper and 
disposition form her only excuse, 
for sutfering it to take place in her 
own house, when she knew that her 
mother, as well as herself, had not 
the least inclination to Popery, he 
took his lea\e. 

The priest however was not de¬ 
terred by the encounter lie had ex¬ 
perienced, for the day but one aiier, 
being JSunclaN, he came again, but 
finding tlie poor wonuiu in a state 
of complete iiisensibilitv, he did not 
stay many minutes. There is rea- 
son to su]>pose that something of 
the nature of a lit liad seized her 
on the morning of that day on 
whicli she had receixed the sacra- 
inent, wiiicli was the jireceding 
Thursday : uud the clergMiian who 
a<iinliiistered it wa^ induced, by the 
manifest weakness of tiie patient, 
to refrain from saying more to her 
than the soioinnity of the occasion 
alisolutidy required. Tuesday ar¬ 
rived before slie \xas recovered from 
this attack, \\ljate\er it vvas, so as 
to speak xxilli firmness, Tind in a 
coinM'sation willi her nepiiew, who 
came again to see her, slie said she 
was totally unconscious of wliat liad 
happeniui, and did not know tiiat 
tile priest iiad been (|fo visit lo r: 
indeed it may easi!/, be imuginod 
what her situation was, when an 
altercation was carried on more 
than throe liours at !ier bed-side, 
of whicli she did lutt t ike the least 
notice. She lived till Thursday, 
anil before her death, declared in 
the presene.e of her reiaiions her 
inviolable attaehmeut to the (’huich 
in whose eomumuion she had livcil, 
and was resolved to die ; and it is a 
satisfaction to add that she did thus 
die; unmoved aud undisturbed, by 
the suggestions of ill judging, though 
perhaps well meaning, tVieiuls, and 
the iutrusion of precipitate men. 


whose meaning aud dcrfgtt^tftre best 
known to themselves; she died in 
the communion of our A|>ostiol»c 
Church, in humble relianceuponthe 
merits of a crucified Saviour, whom 
that Church points out as the only 
pdrehaser of the salvation of men. 

But the matter, far as it had 

gone, did not rest here. The corpse 

of the old woman was removed for 

interment to the place of her abode, 

in which place a Popish priest also 

resided. Tliis man on the day of 

the funeral was coming to the house 

in which it lay, on the authority of 

a letter from the priest at Stony- 

hurst, which informed him tliat the 

deceased had received the rites of 

the Romish church, to perform the 

ceremony wliich is usual amongst 

Papists, before the body is carried 

out to the church-vard. lie was 

%/ 

met by tlic very man wlio had en- 
countered aud vanipiished the Sto- 
nyhiirst priest, on liis visit to the 
old woman before her deatii, and in 
coiibe(jiience of what he hoard from 
him, bad the prudence to desist 
from Ills intention, and return borne. 
The corpse was buried according to 
the rites of the Church of Kiiuland, 
uuattouded howev<‘r by one of the 
Popisii reiatixes of ilie deceased. 

The practice of bribery, as the 
term has lieen alrea*!\^ explained, is 
much more notorious. Tin* broken 
viituals t>f more than three hundred 
Ifcrr^ons, the numlnr usually resi¬ 
dent at Storiviiurst, including the 
superiors, tie* teachers, scholars, 
and servants, ami the cast-oft* appa¬ 
rel of tw(» hundred and twenty scho¬ 
lars*, besides that of the superiors, 
teacher, and priests, together with 
the pecuniary resources of the so¬ 
ciety, form a powerful supply for 
this purpose: and the only ditfi- 
cully in pointing out the conver- 


III the year 1814 the number of scho¬ 
lars was upwards of two hundred^and 
forty. During ttieir stay at the ostablish- 
ment, they wear « parliciil.ir dress, which 
is provided for them, and included in the 
terms of board| ^c. 

Y V 2 
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iioM, M Afty are tenned, which 
lui?e bcea effected by the expeota^ 
tioa of sharing in some or all of 
these, arises from their number. 
Of their applying their charity to 
the cause of proselytism, there is 
an instance in point, well known to 
the writer of this account. A man 
and his wife, who procured a living 
chiefly by begging, applied at Sto- 
oyhurst for a remedy against the 
Cramp, a charm, as they call it. 
which they pretend to possess. 
They were told it was never given 
but to Papists: upon which they 
said it made no diti'erence to them, 
what profession they were of. and 
they would become converts. They 
received the charm, are now con¬ 
stant attendants at the chapel, are 
Tisited weekly by the priest, and 
have little or no occasion to ask 
alms of their Protestant neighbours. 

There are other iustances of a 
similar kind, of families which, from 
a state of abject poverty before 
they became Papists, now have 
their children decently clothed, and 
seem to be in comparatively good 
circumstances. But they are only 
to be found among the idle and dis¬ 
solute : amongst others are one or 
two notorious poachers, whose fa¬ 
milies have been reduced to distress 
by the levy of'fines, to which their 
illegal practices have subjected 
them. By such means, and among 
such characters, have the Papists of 
Stonyhurst to boast of an increase 
of their converts at a distance from 
their establishment: for all the in* 
stances alluded to have occurred in 
the very chapelry, and most of them 
in the very village, in which the old 
woman first spoken of died: and 
this village is at the distance of 
ei^ht miles from Stonyhurst. In 
tlieir own immediate neighbouriiood 
they have greater influence by deal¬ 
ings with the surrounding farmers, 
by the employment of a great num- 
b^of labourers on the land which 
thfy occupy themselvek. by letting 
lands ][>elongiug to the society, or 
to individual members of it.. and by 


their connexion with the gentleman, 
to whom they are indebted for their 
present settlement, and who ,'s an 
extensive landholder in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Nor are the resources 
of their liberality likely to fail: they 
have no families to bring up: from 
two hundred to two hundred and 
forty scholars pay them 40 or b0/« 
each yearly: a gross sum equal to 
the expences of the whole institu¬ 
tion. The society no doubt has 
already large possessions; and it is 
generally supposed that every indi¬ 
vidual who joins it gives to it the 
reversion of all his property. The 
gentleman last mentioned, it is ru¬ 
moured, is on the point of entering 
the priesthood, and becoming a 
member of the Stonyhurst society. 

Upon a review of Jhe facts which 
have been detailed, it may fairly be 
asked, whether prudence does not 
require that the merits of that 
church which can countenance and 
authori7e such proceedings, should 
not be minutely examined, and that 
a I^rotestant government should 
pause, before it concedes full immu¬ 
nity to those who thus abuse the 
gioat indulgencies they already 
enjoy ? To suppose that the re¬ 
spectable part of the Popish laity 
are friends to this intrusive system, 
or altogether aware that it is prac¬ 
tised, would be more than there are 
facts to substantiate. It is tlie 
bigoted and intolerant priesthood, 
which is carrying on tliese machina¬ 
tions to procure its own aggrandize- 
tneiit: and when we consider the 
influence which it possesses over all 
orders of the Popish community, 
there is reason to apprehend, that 
if all its disabilities shall be remov¬ 
ed, it will force those to aid its 
designs, who it is to be hoped are 
at present actuated by a more libe¬ 
ral spirit. , 

It can hardly be imagined that 
persons who live at a distance from 
this centre of northern Popery, can 
be acquainted with the means em¬ 
ployed to extend its limits and 
increase the number of converts. 
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Were they as well as tome 

of the neighbouring clergymen could 
make them, there is good reason for 
supposing that the Papists would 
not find so many friends in parlia¬ 
ment, amongst those at least, Vho 
have any firm attachment to the 
Established Church. These give 
them their support because they 
think them ^ some respects labour¬ 
ing under oppression, and because 
they are ignorant that they wish for 
any thing more than to be freed 
from this fancied bondage: in the 
same manner as the respectable in¬ 
dividuals, who have on several occa¬ 
sions taken a prominent part in the 
meetings which related to the late 
unfortunate occurrences in this 
bounty, were ignorant of the object 
of those who call themselves Radi¬ 
cal Reformers: which the inhabi¬ 
tants of this neighbourhood could 
have told them was nothing but 
plunder, and the possessions of the 
rich : and that they have even pro¬ 
ceeded so far as to quarrel and 
fight with a view to decide* w'ho 
shall be the proprietor of a parti¬ 
cular mansion or estate when its 
present owner shall be dispossessed. 
This is known to have occurred in 
more than one instance. 

As a contrast to the instances of 
Popish intrusion above detailed, it 
will not be improper to state a case 
of forbearance, in the conduct of 
the very clergyman, in whose eba- 
pelry those instances occurred. He 
gave occasional employment in his 
grounds to un old man, who was 
born and educated a Protestaut, 
and member of the Established 
Church, but by having a service in 
a Popish family, had become a con¬ 
vert to their creed. The old man 
died lately after a long illness; and 
a confinement of several weeks to 
'his bed. During the latter |>eriod 
of his illness the clergyman alluded 
to visited him only once, when the 
old man's life was just at its close, 
and he himself expressed a strong 
desire to see his late employer. He 
relrained, as he acknowledged to 


the old maa*8 frienda, lent it shMld 
be thought be wished to inflpeuoe 
his mind, and make him renoimee 
the faith he had so long professed: 
though it may be made a question, 
whether he would not here be justi¬ 
fied in calling back a wanderer to 
the fold to which he formerly be¬ 
longed, especially as there were 
circumstances by which some might 
have been led to conjecture, that 
the old man's mind was on this 
point but ill at ease. 

But the time is arrived when for¬ 
bearance begins to be criminal, and 
the clergymen, who, live in the 
neighbourhood of Popish establish¬ 
ments, must begin to oppose in 
earnest the inroads made upon 
them, or be content to see a great 
portion of their fiocks deluded from 
them and enlisted under the banners 
of the church of Rome. 

Since the above remarks were 
first put together, a paragraph has 
appeared in a provincial newspaper, 
at the head of which was the title 
“ Genuine Christianity.” It was 
an account of a meeting at the 
Worcester Infirmary, to consider 
the propriety of admitting Dissent¬ 
ing Ministers to patients of their 
own denomination, who wished to 
have their f>p'aitual assistance, and 
of allowing the distribution of their 
tracts in the Institution. The Bi¬ 
shop of Worcester was in the chair, 
^nd is reported to have said, that if 
a Papist was sick in the house, and 
wished to have the attendance of a 
priest, if no one else would fetch 
him, he himself would go; and if 
the priest was unable through infir¬ 
mity to come, he would assist him 
with his arm to undertake the jour¬ 
ney. The sentiment does honour 
to his Lordship's head and heart, 
and deserves to be approved and 
imitated. But if the above account 
should ever come to his Lordship's 
knowledge, he would perhaps ask 
himself whether a Popish priest 
would say and do the same in the 
case of a sick Protestant; and whe¬ 
ther till \vc can instil such charity 
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into their hearU, prudence does not 
require that we should be cautious 
how we act towards them. 

Lancastriensis. 


To ike Editor of the Refnembrancer, 

Sir, 

It is not my intention to detract, 
even if 1 had the power, from well- 
earned reputation on the one hand; 
HOT on the other do 1 imagine that 
in the few remarks 1 have to make, 1 
am adding to such reputation in a 
different quarter. But whoever, for 
any of the professional purjtoscs for 
which it is eininentlv calculated, has 
perused or has referred to the Ele¬ 
ments of Christian Theology, hy the 
Bishop of Lincoln, will hate reason 
to he surprised at a ciiarge of inac¬ 
curacy brought against that work, 
come from what quarter it will. 
Few books have been more read in 
the profession, better appreciated, 
and more generally approved. For 
the matter the reader is often re¬ 
ferred to authors who give more 
largely what it was essential to the 
purpose of the Elements to compress; 
for the style 1 might refer to the taste 
and judgment of any who knows liow 
to write wtlU nod appropriatchf to 
his subject. 

An author of a very different com¬ 
plexion, who by the help of Italian 
compendia of history has been ena¬ 
bled to take a bird’s eye \icw of the 
history of the middle ages, finds 
himself by conse<]uencc involved in 
ecclesiastical history also, a subject 
which the historian of those ages 
liad need to have embraced exten¬ 
sively and accurately before he ven¬ 
tured to commit himself to pa}>er 
upon it. Mr. liallam, thus circnni- 
stanccil, feels an apology necessary 
for this part of tiic subject; and it 
is no doubt to relieve the extreme 
dimness of such matters, in whate\er 
sjppe presented to hi.^ dilettanti 
readers, that he seasons this part of 
hia book with so much ili]»j)ant re¬ 


mark, and such perpetual attempts at 
ill-timed pleasantry. At all events, 
it is so much easier to snatch the 
flowers than to wait for and by dili¬ 
gent culture obtain the fruit, that we 
mu^ not wonder at the choice made 
by authors, nor, when we look around 
us, at the success such authors meet 
with, nor consequently at the mass 
of publications which q^e daily and 
hourly issuing from an overcharged 
press. If therefore Mr. Hallam had 
stopped here, you would not have 
been troubled with my remarks. But 
the reputation of a siiperticial and 
ephemeral author is not complete 
unless he exhibits his discernment, 
his jierspicacity, Ids intimate aud 
superior knowledge of tlie subjects 
he treats of, or even glances at, by 
discovering flaw's and errors in w'orks 
hitherttk by the less discerning public 
esteemed as standard books. And 
if there be any ([uality in particular 
which a w-ork may especially claim, 
(as tidelify and accuracy for in¬ 
stance,) it is precisely in such quar¬ 
ters, t\!iere it is in Initli least liable 
to attack, that the attack is made ; 
not indeed by distinct chapter and 
verse r< ference to the passages to 
. which the author himself had in this 
distinct niaiiiicr refcne<l, hut by ge¬ 
neral assertions, which the reader if 
he will (it is quite clear he will not) 
inav seek to verifv by reference to 
tht^ whoii of the works of some vo¬ 
luminous writer. Now to the ex- 
einj)litication. 

“ Then' are Iwo descriptions of 
controversialists (says Mr. Hallam, 
vol. ii. cap. 7, Bvo. p. 240 in a note) 
wliom the authority of the Fathers 
must terribly perplex; an Italian 
jesuit maintaining the Pope’s infalli¬ 
bility, and an English high church¬ 
man defending liic matrimony of the 
clergy. Not a single lawful prece¬ 
dent, 1 belie^'e, has ever heen pro-' 
duced for the latter from St. Paul to 
Luther, except under the modiflea- 
tion permitted in the Greek church. 

I observe that a respectable living 
jirclate (Elements of Christian Theo- 
logy, vol.ii.) has overlooked this dis- 
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tinctioD, referring to Bingham’s Ec¬ 
clesiastical Antiquities for proofs of 
a position which gingham assuredly 
would not have explicity maintained. 
See Bingham and Flcury, Hist. Ec- 
cles. vol. iii. p.*140.'’ • 

Now the charge of inaccuracy spe¬ 
cifically atta< hes to a reference by 
the Bi^ho]) of Lincoln to Biiighani 
for what Bingham would not have 
explicitly inaiiitaincch a curious mode 
of expressing the fact which Mr. 
Hallaiu apparently inleiidetl to as¬ 
sert, namely, tliai Bingham has not 
explicitly maintained, or that he hns 
maintained somelhing iiiconsislent 
with what the Bishop refers to Bing¬ 
ham ill support of. I'liis unre¬ 
strained and inapprupruite use of 
the potential mood for the indicative 
has, however, its convenience; it is 
in this way, hs the hypothetical |) 0 - 
sition of what, to have any distinct 
and tangil>le meaning, should lie 
stated positively,—by thus perpe¬ 
tually bahmeing his sense and his 
periods, that Ciibboii, and from him 
his imitators downwards, till X ear- 

rive at the feeble imitations b\ Mr. 

•' 

Hallaiii of Cfilibon's sneers and tiip- 
paiKv, have conve}ed to the reader 
what they did not dure to assert; 
have produced impressions equally 
at variance with the facts of histoiy 
and with sound philosophical rea¬ 
soning oil tiuise facts. But what 
says Bingham, not what loonld he 
have said; for on this last point, 
Mr. Hallam is probably not better 
informed than his neighbours; and 
we have the less neecl to indulge in 
conjectures on this point, because 
Bingham has an entire chapter of 
which the following is the title, viz. 

Of Digamy and Celibacy; and of 
the Laws of the Church about these 
in reference to the antient Clergy 
and to this chapter the Bishop of 
Lincoln, vol. ii, p. 515, of the Ele¬ 
ments distinctly refers, viz. book iv. 
ood -chapter v. And wiiat says Bing¬ 
ham in reference to the Bishop of 
Lincola’s text, which runs thus: *‘.Jt 
is certain that the ministers of the 


Gospel were allowed to<nt&rry for se¬ 
veral centuries after the days of the 
apostles.” First, as to digamy*, * the 
most probable opinion,’ says Bing¬ 
ham, ' is that of those antient writers 
who interpret the apostle’s rule as 
a prohibition of ordaining Polyga^ 
mistSy or such as had married many 
wives at the same time.’ And he 
concludes section 4 of this chapter 
thus : “ From hence it appears that 
the practice of the Church varied in 
tliis matter (that is, as to digamy); 
and that therefore Bellarmine and 
other Romanists very much abuse 
their readers when they pretend that 
the ordination of Digamists, mean¬ 
ing persons twice lawfully married, 
is b()th against the rule of the apos¬ 
tle and th<' universal consent and 
2 )ractke of the Church.” So much 
even for digamy. Next, and to 
come closer to llie only point in fact 
which tlie bi^iiop has maintained, 
w ith a reference to Bingham, namely, 
the jiermission of the clergy to 
marry at alL It would be ditKcult 
to oppose to the assertion that Bing¬ 
ham “ would not have explicitly 
maintainevt the bishop’s proposi¬ 
tion” a stronger fact thau a reference 
to Hinglinm supplies, ^^hat Mr. 
Hallam declares Bingham woidd not 
have done explicitly, Bingham ex¬ 
plicitly has done, ^ The Ronianists 
still more abuse their readers in pre. 
lending that a vow ot perpetual ce¬ 
libacy or abstinence from conjugal 
society was required from the clergy 
as a condition of tlieir ordination 
even from the apostolical ages. For 
the contrary is very evident from 
innumcrahlt exainples^of bishops and 
presbyters, who lived in a state of 
matrimony without any prejudice to 
their ordiiiatiou or function. ’'Fis 
generally agreed by antient writers 
that most of the apostles were mar¬ 
ried.” It would be tedious to trans¬ 
cribe much more to the same point. 
Section vi. has for marginal title 
”The vanity of the contrary pre¬ 
tences”—section vii. “ The Clergy 
left to their liberty by tlie Niceue 
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Council;** and Bioghain doaea'^e 
subjed &t the end of aeetioa viii. 
which ihewB the conformity of other 
councils to that of Nice in this re¬ 
spect, by adding, ** What has been 
already said is snfRcient to shew 
that u\t married clergy were ab 
lowed to officiate in the first and 
primitive ages, and that celibacy in 
those, times was no necessary con¬ 
dition of their ordination/’ Here 
then the two several propositions 
are maintained (for they are in truth 
distinct) that the clergy might marry; 
and that those persons already mar¬ 
ried who became candidates for 
orders were admissible. Bingham 
then not only supports the general 
proposition of the Bishop of Lincoln 
to the full; he goes considerably 
farther than in a book of prepara¬ 
tion for orders the Bishop could 
think it necessary or advisable to 
do. But it must be confessed, that 
both the Bishop and Dr, Bingham 
are diametrically opposed to the au¬ 
thority of Mr» Hallam, v^iiO in his 
text above the note in question is 
pleased to inform us that ** Celibacy 
had been from very early times en¬ 
joined as an oiligation upon the 
clergya proposition, which to 
any one who has done more than dip 
into ecclesiastical history, is on the 
face of it untenable. 

It strikes me painfully, I own, 
upon far more general, more im¬ 
portant and nrore scientific views of 
theology than Mr. Hallam and his 
work can have any concern with, 
that even ecclesiastical history should 
now be thrown into the same mould 
and decorated with the same flimsy 
trappings as the novel and the poem. 
Something to stimulate the exhausted 
palate of those who have never 
roused their proper intellectual pow¬ 
ers to aqy one effectual and useful 
exertion {no matter in what form) 
muft be provided; and the purveyor 
conijderj himself as amply paid for 
tbe mes^ be has cooked up by this 
lUbr^iig^t and short-bred reputa- 
tioil£ To . fasten on a distiAgaished 


character, to gr^ify the envy and 
jealouqr which such charimters al¬ 
ways more or less excite, is one of 
the arts regularly and systematically 
employed to eke out the self-im¬ 
portance of such wtiters ; and if 
such a charge for instance as that of 
inaccuracy can be made good against 
a work of which accuracy is one of 
the esBential as it is in truth one of 
the predominating features, what an 
accession of character accrues to the 
notable discoverer of unsuspected 
errors, reserved, aoldy and caEprmly 
reserved for his more than Lineman 
sagacity. I shy nothing of the flip-* 
pant remarks on Jesuitism and papal 
inlalbbility, except to observe that 
there is a complete confusion of ideas 
in imagining that either in alliance 
or in contrast there is any such dif¬ 
ficulty as to a jesuit^s maintaining 
the infallibility^ as Mr. Hallam sup¬ 
poses; neither is It more difficult 
on the one hand, or more in charac¬ 
ter on the other, for a *' high church¬ 
man” than for one who is not so to 
defenfi the matrimony of the clergy. 
If he is a churchman in any thing but 
name, has learned his ecclesiastical 
history from Bingham and other 
•authors of that stamp, well read and 
well digested, he will find such de¬ 
fence a very easy task, iupported^ as 
he will be, not as Mr. Hallam ima¬ 
gines, ** perplexed, by the authority 
of the Fathers.” A churchman of 
this last description the Bishop of 
Lincoln is not merely reputed but 
has shewn himself to be; whilst the 
candid, temperate, and, in the true 
sense of the term, liberal spirit which 
pervades his writings, must secure 
him in the estimation of every one 
competent to apprehend these sub¬ 
jects from any such invidious insi¬ 
nuation as is attempted to be con¬ 
veyed by the term “high church¬ 
man.” 

Reserving to myself for another 
occasion, if circumstances should 
call for it, the detection of the fur¬ 
ther fallacies which lurk m the short 
note of Mr. Hallam already remarked 
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upon, fallacies which every one in¬ 
competent to a coiii|:flex subject will 
always fall into, when attempting 
dogmatically to pronounce upon it, 
I subscribe myself. 

Your constant reader, • 
BlNGHAMENSlS. 


To the Editor of the Remembranew. 

Sir, 

In the new and valuable, but as yet 
little practised art of lithography, 
your clerical readers may tind an 
assistant calculated to produce the 
most satisfactory results in their 
parochial coininunications. 1 need 
not point out the good efi’ects which 
so many clergynicii have derived 
from written addresses to their 
jiarishioners, of a public or a private 
nature; how many a profligate may 
have been reclaimed; how many a 
thoughtless sinner may have been 
induced to consider his ways by the 
epistolary exhortations of Ids minis¬ 
ter. In |>arishes of numerous j)o|)u- 
lation it is e\ident that this mode of 
communication must be <'\!reniely 
limited, unless bv the circulati(»n oT 
papers print4'd in tlu‘ usual inaiiiicr; 
which, liowcver exceJicnl, fie(|nently 
ill a great measure l<»se their eftect, 
by being looked upon a» publislied 
traets rather tlian particular and 
especial addresses written by the 
hand of a friend. Again, a clergy¬ 
man who has the talent of flrawing 
must often regret that*the expence 
of‘engraving precludes him from the 
power of giving an additional in¬ 
terest to the prize or other books he 
may distribute in his schools, by the 
insertion of appropriate vignettes or 
illustrations. Iii these and many 
other cases, unnecessary to point 
out as they will naturally suggest 
themselves to such as mav feel in- 
dined to adopt it, lithography will 
be found of the greatest use: fac 
similes of band-writing or sketches 
can be multiplied with ease and 
rapidity, by a process extremely 
Remembrancer, No. 18. 


simple, requiring little care or 
nicety. Small presses for taking 
impressions may be procured in 
London, but, generally speaking, 
this mechanical operation is per¬ 
formed with more certainty and suc¬ 
cors by the regular printer. A 
Lithographic Establishment has 
been lately opened by Mr. C. M. 
Willich, No. 6, Dartmouth-street, 
Westminister, and I feel confident 
that any of your readers making ap¬ 
plication to him will receive the 
same liberal information and assist¬ 
ance, which I have invariably ex¬ 
perienced ever since I have practised 
this most useful and interesting art. 

Lithos. 


ON THE PRAYER FOR THE ROYAL 

FAMILY. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

Tite severe and sarcastic humour 
of >our coiTis|)ondont K. has in¬ 
duced me to aive the luost exact 

\ ■ 

and rigorous attention to tli(' matter 
^\hiell I have ad\anee<l on the sub¬ 
ject of Old rrcce{lcnl. but it will 
not, I hope, prcxeni me from offer- 
iiig a candid and disp.vsNioii.Ue reply 
to his observations. I am happy in 
ackiiowledLing mv (diligatioiis to hlru 
for confinniiig the ]n'iuci[>al positions 
iii*iny argumeal, for correcting its 
errors, and supplying its deficiencies. 

The Oxford iiew&j>aj>er is not, I 
apprehend, generally supposed to 
be published under the sanction or 
corre(rtion of the University, or to 
be entitled to more respect than any 
other provincial journal. There is 
therefore no presumption in observ¬ 
ing, that the article which is ex¬ 
tracted by your correspondent is not 
complete: if it had fallen in my way, 
I should not have proceeded with 
my collection of authorities, but have 
been content; to add the several 
forms which have been adopted 
since the accession of the house of 

Zz 
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Brunswick, which are very imper¬ 
fectly exhibited in the Oxford paper. 
It •'supplies however the principal 
deficiencies in tlie reigns of James I. 
and 11., William and Mary, und 
Anne, although there is still some 
uncertainty whether the consort, of 
William 111. was combined with him 
in the Liturgy i^s in other public 
acts, and included in the prayer for 
the King; and under what name 
and title the consort of Anne was 
pruned for. These w'erc peculiar 
cases, and perhaps the deficiency of 
the evidence concerning them is not 
niaterial. It does however appear 
from all wtiicli has been produced, 
that there is no precedent since the 
reign oT James I. to justify the 
brevity of the present form, and that 
in everv instanee ssnee the passiiig 
of the Act of Uniformilv, the cou- 
janefion and lias c(nij)!ed tlie gene¬ 
ral expression of “all the Koval Fa¬ 
mily” with some royal personages 
more distinctly and 5j)ecilicaIIy men¬ 
tioned. These were the principal 
))oints of my argument, and I believe 
that they are now established and 
confirmed without exception and be- 
vond contradict ion. 

But 1 have overlooked the pre¬ 
cedent of the omission of the (juecn 
consort in the reign of (ieorge I. 

I acknowledge the oversiglK, and I 
am indebted to the forbearance of 
your correspondent, for the manner 
in which he adverts to it. I had 
placed an improper reliance on*an 
unworthy Tablet of Chronology, by 
which 1 was led for a time to con¬ 
found Sophia the mother, with Sophia 
the consort of George I. and to pro¬ 
nounce him a iVidower at the time of 
his accession. T am not, nor do I 
.desire to be sufficiently acquainted 
with the sexret history of courts and 
delicate investigations, to know how 
lar “ a strong though not an entire 
resemblance might be pointed out 
between the cases of George I. and 
George IV.” 1 wish the right of 
exclusion from distinct mention in 
th^L iturgy to be argued upon its 
xwn merits, and without any refer¬ 


ence to the character of the person 
or persons excluded; and 1 cannot 
but think, that enough of their his¬ 
tory is generally known, to shew 
that as far as the prayers of the 
Church are concerned, the omission 
of the consort of the one will not 
justify the omission of the consort 
of the other. George 1. asceuded 
the throne under very peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, A foreigner by birth, 
and a stranger to our language, and 
to oiircivil and religions institutions, 
he frowned n]>on all whom he chose 
or was advised to suspect of being 
unfriendiy to him and to his claiuis, 
and dismissed immediately the pilr- 
liaincnt and the niinisters of the late 
queen. His mother, the Princess 
Sophia, died May 2(1,1714. Before 
her death his uaiae was not inserted 
in the praver for (lu-Koyal Family, 
in which it could hardly liave ap¬ 
peared lor more than tw'o months, 
v^ilen on the death of the queen 
(Aug. 1, 1714) it must ha\e been 
Irausicrred to the praver for the 
king. It appears also that in 1717, 
if not at an earlier period of his reign, 
the prayer for the Ko)al Family in¬ 
cluded “(leorgc Prince of Wales, 
the Pi inccss of Wales, und their issue, 
uud all,” iVc. There were tfierefore 
two occasions upon which tlie name 
of the consort of George 1, was sup¬ 
pressed. The first was not without . 
precedent, for wliether her name was 
studiously omitted, or whether it was 
tacitly included in the general deno- ^ 
minatioii of “ all the Royal Family,” 
the model vvas followed which was 
establisheil in the reign of James II. 
when “their Royal Highnesses Mary 
Princess of Orange, and the Princess 
Aniic of Denmark,” were named 
without mention of their respective 
consorts, and in respect of the 
Princess Anne, the same order was 
observed in the reign of William and 
Mary. The first omission was there¬ 
fore strictly conformable with pre¬ 
cedent, The second omission was 
without precedent; but then it is 
said, that the consort of George 1. 
was never crowned: this I appre- 
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hend is immaterial, fpr as the King I proceed now lo notice your cor- 
assumes the title of the King imrae- respondent s remarks on my legal dt- 
diately on the decease of the pre- taiiiments, cf wliiclj, if it be possi- 
ceding sovereign, and without wait- bic, he thinks more meanly than I 
ing for the ceremony of the corona- think rnyself. 


tion, so his consort becomes me 
Queen, even though she is not crown¬ 
ed : but it is of importance, that she 
was never acknowie<]ged tobe(iueen 
in England. It is a bad precedent 
which I am more concerned to inva¬ 
lidate, than to excuse; but I w<nild 
beg periiiissioii to observe, tlnit at 
the accession of George I. the Act 
of Uniformitv had been passed about 
tifty -two years, and that during tlie 
last half of this period there bad 
been properly no Queen consort. 
What then is the value of this pre¬ 
cedent, and how far is it applicablv 
to existing circumstances ? The Act 
of Uniformity has now been passed 
for nearly 160 years; and during the 
whole time, as well as in the pre¬ 
ceding years from the reign of James 
L, the Queen consort, when there 
has been a Queen consort, has been 
prayed for by name, except in ilie 
reign of George 1. The present 
Queen has been prayed for as Princess 
of Wales for twenty-six years, where¬ 
as the consort of (ieorge I. was never 
prayed for; and tlie title of the pre¬ 
sent Queen lia^ also been acknow¬ 
ledged, and her right to nominate 
her iaw-otficers has been admitted 
by the highest legal authorities in 
the country; the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. This rec^ognition of 
her title, together with the proposed 
settlement, has probably Occurred 
since the remarks of vour corre* 

V 

spondent were draNvn up, and there¬ 
fore I forbear to press it against him. 

It has however altered the face of 
the whole question ; and 1 know that 
it has shaken the opiniona of some 
men, who were originally disposed 
to approve or at least silently to 
acquiesce in the new arrangement. 

It coufirms, 1 think, the contrast, 
instead of the alleged resemblance, 

** between the cases of George the 
f'irst and George the Fourth.” 


I. I have admitted the necessity 
oPomitting the name of the Queen 
consort, when there is no Queen 
consort; and I have confined the 
question (your corresj)oiKlent admits 
that I have confined itj to the 
authority for “ merging the consort 
of a king regnant under the general 
designation of all the Royal Family.'' 
In denial of this authority I have 
observed, that the Act provides no 
more than that the names be altered 
from time to time, and fitted to the 
present occasion. Hence your cor¬ 
respondent infers, that if this be 
“ conclusive reasoning or good law/' 
the omission of the Queen’s name, 
even when there is no Queen, " is 
unlawful, and can in no case be ef¬ 
fected without a special act of Par¬ 
liament." The obvious necessity of 
the omission, which I concede, de¬ 
pends on the reason and necessity 
of the case, and it certainly docs ap¬ 
pear to me, that in fitting " the 
names to the present occasion,” a 
pow er to erase the name of a person 
deceased does not imply a power to 
omit tile name of a person living, 
vyho has been customarily prayed 
for by name. Can it, in a Protestant 
country, require a special act of 
Parjiament to proscribe prayer# 
either for a person deceased, or for 
a person who is not in existence! 
Let the point be yielded for an in¬ 
stant, and let it be supposed, that 
the King in Council has the most 
unqualified power to prescribe who 
shall or shall not be mentioned in 
the Liturgy, and to erase, alter, and 
introduce names at discretion; could 
any power have made it consistent 
with “ conclusive reasoning or good 
law" to pray for the late Queen7 be¬ 
fore by marriage she became queen, 
or after by the hand of death she 
ceased to be qaeen? The very rea¬ 
son of the case made it necessarv 
without any positive enactment to 

2 3 2 
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suspend the prayer: and although 
an order of council was issued, and 
most properly issued, upon her Ma¬ 
jesty’s demise, to erase her name 
from the Liturgy, 1 have no doubt, 
that the purport of tliat order was 
anticipated, and very properly anti¬ 
cipated, wherever the fact of her 
Majesty’s demise was known, before 
that order >vas received. 1 will only 
suggest that \oui' correspondent has 
rattier evaded than answered niv ar- 
gunient; my position relates to the 
living consort of a king regnant: 
he refers to the ease of the queen 
when no such pci son exists, 

2. He shews equal dexterity in 
avoiding iny second observation, 
which he pronounces to be the best 
argument which I have employed. 
I contend against omissions: he an- 
swers me by alleging various in¬ 
stances of additional insvriionSy of 
which it is not necessaiv that 1 
should take any notice. He refers 
to the Prayer Hook of King James I. 
and contends that if that precedent 
alone should be followed, then the 
names of the Queen and Heir Appa¬ 
rent only should he inserted, I have 
no objection to this arrangement, nor 
am 1 coneenied either in vindicating 
or opposing it; neither should 1 ob¬ 
ject to the hrst standard after the 
Act of Uniformity, which includes 
the names of the Queen, the Queen 
Mother, and the Heir Presumptive. 
This precedent may justify the ri^ht 
of inserting other names; I cannot 
see how either of tliese forms can 
authorize the omission of the name 
of the Queen consort. 1 cannot but 
think, iliat it is some confirmation 
of my argument, that during the long 
period of the Regency, while the 
prayer for the King was inapplicable 
to the personal circumstances of his 
late Majesty, though interpreted by 
common consent of his ofticial cha¬ 
racter, no alteration was made; and 
whenever the expedience and pro¬ 
priety of such alteration were sug- 
gCTted, the ordinary ■ answer was, 
thlt such alteration could not be 


made without .the authority of an 
act of Parliament. Neither in the 
prayer for the Royal Family was 
the name of the Prince of Wales 
erased or altered, notwithstanding 
the change of his Royal Highness’s 
relation to the state, and the issue 
of “ A Prayer for the Prince Re¬ 
gent:” in which his customary title 
was included. 

3. 1’he aiirtWTi* to my third obser¬ 
vation contains a facetious allusion 
to the word AND, which reminds me 
of the eomnion abbreviation of the 
name of Andrew , a name frequently 
associated with the ideas of merri¬ 
ment and drollery. 

Non ciiicum]iie datum est haberenasum. 

Lmlit qui 8to)ida proraritatc, , 

Non est Soxtius ille sed Caballus.” 

% 

If your correspondent really desires 
U) know upon what authority I as- 
*;ert, thatw'orfls “printed in capitals 
or italics” (I have said, “inadif- 
feient character,” alluding to the 
black letter editions) may be altered 
upfni occasion, I will refer him, not 
to any books (»f law or grammar, 
but to the Book of Common Prayer, 
and especially to the prayer for all 
sorts and conditions of men, the 
general thanksgiving, and the offices 
of baptism and of the visitation of 
the sick, in which he will tind nu¬ 
merous instances, in which discre¬ 
tional alteration is implied under 
the difference of type. 1 am aware 
that the names of royal and distin¬ 
guished persons are in old books of. 
ten printed in capital letters. In mo¬ 
dern Liturgies the name of GEORGE 
is thus printed; while in the case of 
the late Queen Charlotte^ their Royal 
Highnesses Georse Prince of Wales^ 
the Princess of Wales, and in the old 
case of .fames Duke of York, the 
proper names are distinguished by 
the italic character. The titles how¬ 
ever of King, Queen, the Prince, the 
Duke, the Princess, <fec. Ac. it may 
be objected are printed in the ordi¬ 
nary character, and therefore afford 
no aulhouly bu- retaining the word 
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“ fljirf,” which is printed in the same 
character, especially as the first of 
these titles, tliat of the King, must 
necessarily have been clianged in 
the case of Queen Anne. In making 
this concession to your correspond¬ 
ent, I will submit to his considera¬ 
tion, although it may weaken my 
argument from the case of tlie Ke- 
gency, how far the Act of Unilbniiitv 
may not ha\c been meant lo eoni- 
prehend under the word “names’' 
the several titles of royalty, and al¬ 
low them to be scverallv fitted to the 

% 

present occasion, while the addi¬ 
tional words “and all the lloval 
Family,” under which no names or 
titles are specified, were exempted 
from such alteration, and inatlc an 
unvariable part of our Liturgy. It 
is certain, tluit before the Act of 
UniforniitN, when the King had iin 
almost mdiniited discretion in alter¬ 
ing the Liturgy, the form was occa¬ 
sionally varied: e. g. and rll the 
King and (iiieenes royal jirogcnie ; 

• 


and the rest of the royal progeny: 
hut since the passing of the act, ^'nd 
the restriction of alteration to the 
names, the form has invariably been 
‘‘and all the Royal Family/’ This 
form necessarily implies, and has al- 
'ft'ays been coupled with some more 
parlictdar designations, 

I will not occupy your time with 
disproving the epithet which your 
correspondent is pleased to attach 
lo my «>ther observations, nor is it 
necessary, tliat I slumld vindicate 
them from his remarks. It is suffi- 
CH'nt to repeat my obligations to 
him for the assistance,which he has 
afidrded me in establishing and con¬ 
firming inv principal argument that 
the present i'omi of praying for the 
Royal Family is wholly unprece- 
dmited, and of weakening the force 
of the one bad precedent which is 
alleged for the omission of the name 
of tlie Queen consort. 

Oi.D Precedent. 
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On Protestant Nonconformity, iiy 
Josiah Condcr, In J'wo V'oluines. 
pp. 806*. 

The animosity which originated in 
the disputes concerning the use of 
the surplice, of the cross in baptism, 
of the ring in marriage, and of other 
ceremonies of the Church, which 
moderate men at the time thought 
it prudent to retain, and from the 
retention of which no evil has arisen; 
had their unhappy consummation in 
the sufferings which the Clergy un¬ 
derwent in the great Rebellion, in 
the privation which the ejected mi¬ 
nisters brought upon themselves 
upon the Restoration, and in the 
eventual division of the Reformed 
Church of England. The recollec¬ 
tion of their various sufferings em¬ 
bittered, for a long period, the 
minds of their immediate connec¬ 
tions an4 descendants; and while 


n<» jmhlic moans could be devised 
of reconciling their religious difler- 
dices, or combining them in one 
form of phblic w'orship, the healing 
influence of friendlv intercourse and 
communication was frequently pre- 
,vented by the vain and groundless 
antipathy which was manifested 
against the viands and the enter- 
taiiiinciits which old custom has 
provided for certain seasons of the 
year. These vanities of an injudi¬ 
cious zeal have gradually died away, 
and even the distance and reserve 
which followed their gradual aboli¬ 
tion have been succeeded by a spirit 
of unqualified accommodation in 
public and in private. Not only 
have the superstitions of domestic 
life, as they were vainly judged, 
ceased to offend, but tlie sons of 
the most itgid dissenters are known 
to be candidate^ for ordination in 
the Church of England, and to con- 
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cur in the use of those very ordi* 
nances which their forefathers de¬ 
nounced as remnants of the papacy. 
There are also many men who think 
it not wrong to attend indiscrimi¬ 
nately, and in regular aiteniations, 
the public services of the Church 
and the conventicle ; and church, 
men and dissenters, altogetiier for¬ 
getful of their distinguishing prin¬ 
ciples and their mutual did'erences, 
rejoice to co-operate in various pro¬ 
jects for the diffusion of religious 
knowledge. 

This accommodation of principle 
and practice is a curious circum¬ 
stance in the liistory of the presetiL 
day, and has naturally given rise to 
various speculations. There are 
sanguine men, who are prone to 
hail the omen of re-union among 
Protestants, which it seems to pro¬ 
mise; and tliere are cautious men, 
who are alarmed for the interests 
of dissent, which they consider to 
be commensurate with those of re¬ 
ligious freedom. Would for the 
sake of peace and unity in the 
Church of God, that there was 
reason for the apprehensions of the 
one, or for the joyful anticipations 
of the other! But inquiring men 
have asked, and the answer to their 
question has afforded but little 
hope of ecclesiastical reconciliation, 
Is the supposed unanimity of church¬ 
men and dissenters any thing more 
than a temporary compromise or 
suppression of principles, on an oc¬ 
casion in which neither party seems 
to acknowledge any cause of dif¬ 
ference ? And, in the occasional 
worship of dissenters in the Church, 
and of churchmen in the conven¬ 
ticle, is there not a virtual recog¬ 
nition of the great tenet of non¬ 
conformity, the right of every man 
to choose his own pastor and the 
congregation with which he shall 
associate? Pjr. Winter, a learned 
and respectable minister among the 
dissenters, in a recent publication 
entitled Pastoral Letit^rs, de- 
signeS ta«^plain to . an occasional 
conformistthe true principles of 


non-conformity, has clearly shown 
that those principles are unchanged, 
if not unchangeable. This work 
deserves tlie serious attention of 
those who desire to obtain a clear 
view'of the real state of the ques¬ 
tion on the part of tlie dissenters, 
because it is short, and because 
while the author manfully avow^s the 
principles of dissent, he betrays no 
wanton hostility to (he Church of 
laiglund, he insists upon bis objec¬ 
tions without denying the merits of 
his adversary, and never violates 
the manners of tiie gentleman or 
the spirit of the Christian, it is 
only to be regretted that such a 
writer should have been tempted to 
express the pleasure which he felt 
in anticipating the instruction 
and advantage which he hoped to 
derive, in union with a numerous 
class of readers, from the recently 
announced and more extended work 
of Mr. Josiah Condcr." 

The work of Mr. Josiali Conder, 
on Protestant non-conformity, is 
now before us; but we should do 
wrong to the more liberal and 
learned dissenters if we supposed 
that they could derive either advan¬ 
tage or instruction from its publica¬ 
tion. The weakness of the argu¬ 
ment is only equalled by the vehe¬ 
mence of the invective and the illi- 
berality of the iiismuatiuns with 
which it abounds; and while it fur¬ 
nishes a perplexed and very inade¬ 
quate apology for dissent, it will 
excite the regret or the disgust of 
all moderate men, and call into 
action the prejudices and the pas¬ 
sions of the illiberal and the mis¬ 
informed, The only compensation 
for its manifold oftences is, that it 
may excite a spirit of inquiry whe¬ 
ther the exceptions which it alleges 
are not altogether unfounded and 
unjust, and that it may undeceive 
some whose natural candour of dis¬ 
position, and whose occasional in¬ 
tercourse with dissenters, in the 
habits of public or of private life, 
have suggested a peaceful but 
visionary hope, that not only have 
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mutual asperities ^ been softened selves observe a fixed uniform rule 
down, but that all hostility to the in settling the governmetit of the 
Church of England is about to sub- primitive Churches, but adapted 
side. their course of proceeding to the 

Mr. Conder has divided his work circumstances of the persons with 
into four Books, of which tlielfirst whom they had to deal;” (p. 213.) 
is Preliminary. The second treats and, that the New Testament, 
of Church Government^ in four our only rule in matters of faith 
chapters, viz, 1. Of laws in gene- and practice, docs not furnish any 
ral; 2. Of the law of admission ; specific directions,” (p, 214.) on 
3. Of the constitution of Christian the constitution of the Church. 


Churches; 4. Of discipline. Book 
III. is entitled, “ On the Rites and 
Services of the Church C viz. Chap. 
1. The rule of public worshi]); and 
Chap. 2- The nature of Christian 
ordinances. Book IV. is on eccle¬ 
siastical establishments. 

On all matters of ecclesiastical 
polity the first question to be de¬ 
cided is, what was the order and 
constitution of the primitiveChurch? 
This queslion can only be resolved 
by weigiiing the arguments of those 
who have professedly treated of the 
subject, or by the labour of an 
origiual and independent investiga¬ 
tion of the Scriptures, and a ftoila- 
tion of the several texts which refer 
to the Church during the adminis¬ 
tration of the A[)ostles, and a cor¬ 
roborative reference to the practice 
of primitive antiquity. Mr, Conder 
takes but little notice of antiquity ; 
he occasionally refers to the eccle¬ 
siastical polity of Hooker, aud re¬ 
cites copiously from the celebrated 
juvenile effusion of Bishop Stilling- 
fleet, the Irenicum; and his elu¬ 
cidations of scriptural authority arc 
generally superficial, his statements 
are not always correct, and his con¬ 
clusions are often jirecipitate. It 
was, indeed, in him a work of su¬ 
pererogation to make any appeal to 
Scripture, for he asserts, and in 
this respect he probably asserts the 
general opinion of dissenters, that 
in respect of the constitution of the 
Christian Church, no positive law 
had been issued by our Lord, di¬ 
recting die formation and organiza¬ 
tion of such societies;** (p. 81.) 

that the Apostles did not them- 


*riie first and the last of these 
assertions arc* true, if it be meant 
that tlie form of Church govern¬ 
ment is not laid down in a series of 
distinct and formal propositions; 
but tiiev by no means prove that 
the form of ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment may not be collected, in the 
same manner as any other doctrine, 
from an aecuruU* interpretation of 
Scripture and a diligent com]>arison 
of text with text. Thus, in respect 
of the unitv of the Clirislian Church, 
which Mr. Conder inakes'to depend 
upon “ a spiritual identity of na¬ 
ture and of character,*’ on the pait 
of its several members, and in al¬ 
lusion to which he declares, that 
the primitive Churches “ must have 
been constitutionally independent, 
although morally united and spi¬ 
ritually one Church,** it is not po¬ 
sitively asserted that tlie Church is 
one in virtue of the coinmunioii of 
many separate congregations, alf 
deriving support from the same 
head, and acting and held together 
under the same visible admiiiistra* 
lion, and of the communion of tlie 
many members in the several congre¬ 
gations. This is not asserted posi¬ 
tively and in so many words or 
sentences, but it is necessarily in¬ 
ferred from the terms under which 
the Church is described in Scrip¬ 
ture, as a family under many stew¬ 
ards hut one master; a fold under 
many shepherds accountable to the 
chief Shepherd ; a body comprising 
manv members and manv subordi- 
nate veins and vessels, joints and 
bands, operating in unison together; 
and a building resting on a common 
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foundation of 4postles and Pro¬ 
phets. Jesus Christ being the chief 
corner stone. 

But it is time to lay before the 
reader Mr. Condcr’s view of die 
origin of the Christian Church. 

^ No positive law had been issued by 
our Lord, directioj; the formation and 
oiganiution of such societies, bnt they had 
a promise which carried with it the virtue 
of a law in that declaration of our Sa¬ 
viour, * Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name there am 1 in the 
midst of them and tliere doubtless was 
tbe reality of a Christian CImrcli. The 
government of the Churches was at first 
wholly vested in the Apostles, who con¬ 
tinued, for the most part, to reside at 
Jerusalem long after the Chnrcli itself was 
scattered by the persecution that arose 
about Stephen tlironghout the neighbour¬ 
ing regions. Tiie institution of an order 
of officers to superintend the equitable 
distribution of the Church funds among 
the poorer bretliren, an order to wliicli 
the title of deacons, or ministers, became 
•absequcntly appiopriatcd. was the first 
etep. according to the records of the 
apostolic history, in framing what may 
be termed tiic constitution of Christian 
Churches. This measure originated purely 
in expediency, being primarily designed 
to relieve the Apostles of a must laborious, 
and in some respects irksome, business, 
and to enable them to give themselves, 
without iiiteiruption, * to piayer and to 
the ministry of the word.* It was not 
till some time after societies of Christians 
had been collected in various parts, by 
means of the preaching of tlx* Gospel, 
tliat ^ elders’ were, after the manner of 
the synagogue, ^ ordained in every city 
who, at length, when the government i/f 
the Churches assumed a more settled aitd 
definite cliaracter, came to be distinguished 
as the rulers of the congregation, by the 
appellation of bishops. The Apostles 
themselves conld not possibly exercise 
a personal superintendence in the forma¬ 
tion and internal management of the vari¬ 
ous Churches whicii were so soon formed 
in all tbe countries into which the con¬ 
verted Jews of the dispersion canied the 
tHUngs of tbe Gospel.*’ P, 81, 8S. 

It is almost superfluous to remark 
that tbe iastitution of the order of 
deacons was not the first step in 
f9l^»ing'*th^€onstitutiop of Chris- 
tiaot^arcbes. Our Lord bad pre- 

\ ''•if * 


viously called both the twelve 
Apostles and the seventy Disciples, 
and thus laid the first foundation 
of the Christian ministry. Whether 
the office of the seventy was or was 
noW continued, and there is the 
strongest reason to believe that it 
was not superseded, it is unques¬ 
tionably certain that the commission 
of the Apostles was not abrogated, 
but confirmed, perpetuated, and en¬ 
larged. The deacons could not, 
therefore, be the first officers of the 
Christian Church; and if Mr. Cou- 
der desires to restrict his observa¬ 
tion to “ the records of the apos¬ 
tolic history,” meaning the Acts 
of the A])ostles, even on that sup¬ 
position, the manner in which the 
Apostles directed and confirmed 
the election of the deacons is a suf¬ 
ficient testimoiw of the priority of 
the a])Ostolic office. 

It is a second assumption of Mr. 
Coiider, that 

“ Elders were after the manner of the 
synagogue ordained ‘ in every city ’ who 
at length, when the government of the 
chiUTlu's assumed a more sell led ami defi¬ 
nite chaiactcr, came to be distinguished 
as tiu' tillers of the congregation by the ap¬ 
pellation of bishops.** 

Now it docs not appear very ne¬ 
cessary or very reasonable, that 
Titus who was a Greek, and whom 
St. Paul, in vindication of the Gen¬ 
tile libertN, would not suffer to be 
circumcised, should ordain elders in 
every city in Crete, after the manner 
of the synagogue. But, omitting 
this question, we concede Uiat in 
the passage to which Mr. Conder 
probably refers, Titus i« 5. 7. and 
in other passages, there is sufficient 
reason to conclude, that 'elders,’ 
and ' bishops,’ were synbnymous 
designations of the same* office, for 
we cannot allow that the former is 
not a title of office. It is, however, 
equally clear that the bishops of mo¬ 
dern times, " the bishops of eccle¬ 
siastical history,” as Mr. Conder 
calls them, were in the first ages de¬ 
nominated Apostles^ which name is 
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assigned to Timotli}r and to Titus, 
by primitive ecclesiastical wri- 
• ters,,and even St. Paul himself calls 
Epaphroditus the Apostle of the 
Philippians h AvoGro>^off, ii* 25.) 
It is therefore a hasty coucin^ion 
Avhich Mr, Conder draws in favour 
of his assertion, that tljere were in 
the primitive Church but two orders, 
of ministry, because St. Paul in his 
saliitatioii of the Philippians men¬ 
tions only the bishops and deacons, 
for it appears tliat their Apostle was 
absent from them with St. Paul, and 
even vSt. Paul himself niij^ht hold n 
certain decree of jurisdiction over 
them. Mr, Condor admits the dis¬ 
tinct and separate otlice of the Apos¬ 
tles, but he denies that their office 
was successive. The only incommu¬ 
nicable peculiarity in their office was 
that they were witnesses of the re¬ 
surrection : their title and designa¬ 
tion was continued for a time, their 
office and authority w’ere perpetuated 
and remain to the present day. 

The following positions are incom- 
patible with any modificatioil^ of 
ecclesiastical power. 

** In Ills (God's) sigUt all men arc natu¬ 
rally equal, for ‘ tliere is no dift'erence.' 
tVliat is nioio * all have sinned,' and in 
addition to the natural equality of man, 
there is the consideration of the corrupt 
and fallen condition of his nature, to show 
how utterly inadequate any huniaii being 
must be to sustain a delegated authority 
over tlie conscieuce of ius fellow-sinner.” 

P.66. 

** A legisUtivc right of any sort, the 
Almiglity lias never deleg|ted to a created 
befog, nor could he delegate so awful a 
trust without a surrender of bis indefeasible 
ciaimt as God.’* P- 66. 

No one is at liberty to concede a su¬ 
periority of a legislative nature to another 
in matters of religious duty, or to sunen- 
der any portion of that moral freedom 
which IS the basis of acconntabkneas.” 
P. 75. 

These opiuious are probably en- 
tertaiaedi not only by Mr. Conder, 
but by a large portion of noncon- 
formisU, and yet it is not possible to 
reconcile them cither with the au* 
thority, which our Lord committed 
Remembxiancbr, No, lb. 


to his Apostles to remit or retain 
shis, or with the power wfiich the 
Apostles, upon various occasrions, 
claimed and exercised, and especi¬ 
ally with that which St. Paul as¬ 
serted but forbore to exercise, even 
the power, which the Lord had 
giveu him to edification and not to 
dei>truction. The forbearance apd 
moderation of the Apostle in the ex¬ 
ercise of his high office, are some¬ 
times made an occasion of depreci¬ 
ating the power which he possessed. 

“ St. Paul, in writing to tbe Corintliians, 
evinces a roniarkable iiolicitudc to avoid 
tlie stem language of authority; while be 
reproves them fur tlicir ignominious and 
servile subjection to tho«e false teachers 
wlio had usurped a loidly pre-eminence 
over them, he explains to them that he. 
docs not wish that they should be burdened 
and other churches eased by their contri¬ 
butions : * And herein be writes, 1 give my 
adviceJ ” P. 86. 

It must indeed be a weak cause, 
Vhich can need the support, which 
this word ‘ advice' can afford ; and 
before it can strengthen any cause, 
it should be shown that the original 
word does not mean the judgment 
and decision of authority, that it 
means exclusively the advice of an 
equal. There were occasions upon 
which St. Paul did use the stem lan¬ 
guage of authority, with a force and 
an energy which would be Renounced 
as spiritual despotism in any of these 
latter days of ecclesiastical insub¬ 
ordination. 

The following specimens of Mr. 
Conder's skill in the analysis and 
application of Scripture, and in rea« 
soning from the sacred records, oc. 
cur in a few consecutive pages, iti 
which he professes to discuss the 
title of Elder* 

“ ,... tha • Apostles, eklm, and bre¬ 
thren,’ of tlie Gtmroh at Jemsalein, are 
repeatedly mentioned. We have, however, 
no proof that at that period any specific 
office, exeept that of deacon, had an ex¬ 
istence in the Cliurch at Jerusalem, hr the 
Apostles theonMlves sustained ffie ^daro- 
pacy. The Apostles and elders to whom 
the mission was directed, * came together 

3 A 
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to consider of the matter.’ Inothcr words, 
the Apostles, who on all occasions on which 
they did not act by immediate inspiration, 
consulted with the members of the Ciiiia'li 
and acted in concert with their suHra^e, 
summoned the a^ed members, (tlie senior 
members, or heads of familic*. P. ^iOl,) to 
deliberate upon the answer to be returned 
to the Christians at Antioch, the result of 
which deliberation appears to have been 
submitted to the whole Church fur tlieir 
sanction.'’ P. 199. 

If the Apostles sustained the epis¬ 
copacy at Jerusalem, then there was 
a specific office at Jerusalem besides 
that of deacon, and why the deacons 
should not once be mentioned upon 
this occasion, it is difficult to ex¬ 
plain, if they were the only officers 
besides the . Apostles. But it was 
the practice of the Apostles to con¬ 
sult the members of the Church, 
when they did not act by immediate 
inspiration; but upon this occasion 
they did act by immediate inspira¬ 
tion. “ It hath seemed ji^ood unto 
the Holy Ghost, unto us.’* It is of 
importance, though it is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to remark, that 
Abp. Potter, Dr. Brett, and other 
writers have understood the ' elders ' 
in this passage, of the second order 
of the Christian ministry, and Mr. 
Conder reminds us of the deacons 
of Jerusalem, and of the Apostles 
who sustained the episcopacy. 
What more is wanting to complete 
the three orders of Christian minis¬ 
try? But again, 

Paul and'Baruabaa in revisiting Lys- 
tra, Iconium, and Antioch, * ordaitu‘d el- 
dn's ill every Church.* The word in this 
place translated, ordain, intimates it has 
been contended, the appointment by suf¬ 
frage, as denoted by the lifting up of the 
hand in contradistinction to the imposition 
of liands, which was the usual expression 
of the conveyance of official power : this 
however, appears very doubtfiU. Nothing 
more is necessarily implied, tlian that they 
left tbtte churches under tlie special super- 
Intendance of chosen elders; elders in rank 
jand ago the,! persons so appointed were pre- 
pjrioiisfy, bnt now the episcopacy of the as- 
Sjiombly was solemnly committed to them, 
mlera of the CbriaUan synagogue.” 


Xii^oToftio-avTif IB unquestionably a 
difficult word, and in respect not so 
much of the word itself, as qf the 
construction of the verse. Mr. Con¬ 
der is right in pronouncing the allu¬ 
sion to suffrage to be " very doubt¬ 
ful.” Whatever act is denoted, it 
was the act of the Apostles ; they 
Xn^oTopyiaayr$i appointed these elders 
anti made them bishops, ministers 
of the second order in the Church; 
but why are they to be called rulers 
of the Christian si/nagogue^ St. 
Luke says, notr lu.KXvia'tct.r, 

“ Neither Timothy nor Titns appears to 
have been appointed to a local epUcopary. 
Tficirs was * the work of an evangelist,' a 
work not essentially different it may be 
presumed from that which Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas were sent forth frbni the Chiircli at 
Antioch to discharge. To^this office, what¬ 
ever it involved, Timothy, we are informed 
was set apart by the imposition of the 
hands of the Presbytery; and as St. Paul 
in his second Epistle speaks of tlie gift 
of God as having been communicated to 
Thnotliy by the imposition of his own 
hands, we are warranted in conelndtng 
thal'fet. Paul himself, as one of that Pres- 
bytery, assisted in his ordination.*’ P. i^04. 

We do not know where it is re- 
. corded that Timothy was set apart 
to do the office of an evangelist: 
such a word would probably throw 
mucli light on the nature of that 
office, and on the circumstances of 
his ordination. Whatever was the 
design of that ordination, St. Paul 
has been generally believed to have 
taken the lead rather than to have 
assisted, and the seeming contradic¬ 
tion of the two passages to which 
Mr. Conder refers, has an easy 
solution in the existing form of 
episcopal ordination. Mr. Conder's 
notions of the office of elder seem 
to vary in accommodation to the 
places at which it was exercised. 
At Jerusalem the elders were the 
aged members of the Church; at 
Lystra tl»ey were elevkted to the 
episcopacy; wherever Timothy was 
ordained, the Apostle was oAe of the 
elders* 
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^ St. Paul's Epistle to tlic CoriuUiiaDs 
M^ould seem to warrant tlie concliisiou, 
that in that Church at least there existed 
ho orllci* for the public service, and con¬ 
sequently no ordainrd elders or archi-sy- 
iiaf^ogiie. It is observable that no oti|ccrs 
of the Church are spociliod in the opeiiinf; 
salutation of either of the Epistles to this 
Ctiiircli: and that the Apostle, at\er re¬ 
probating their party spirit and tlicir dis¬ 
orderly meetings, recommends them to¬ 
wards the close of the first Epistle, to 
^ submit themselves’ to the house of Ste- 
plianiis, who had ‘ addicted themselves to 
the ministiy of the sainu/ intending, pro¬ 
bably, to convey by this rerommendatiun, 
the wish that they Uionld elect Stophanus 
and his companions «*u the governoi-s of tiie 
Chiiich.” P. 215. 

It is really tedious to correct these 
(ecclesiastical crudities, and we will 
only remark, that whatever in Mr. 
Condor's appvcitension, tlie Epistle 
may “seem (o warrant/* or St, Paul 
“ probably iiltended/* it is clear that 
he asserted his own power to set 
things in order; that the Corinthians 
appealed to him upon various ques. 
tious, which he resolved of hj^ own 
authority; that the requisition to do 
all things decently and in order, ne¬ 
cessarily implies that there were 
some persons who were capable of 
judging of that order; that in the 
twelfth chapter he mentions prophets 
as the ministers whom God had se¬ 
condarily appointed in his Church, 
and in the fourteenth chapter he 
frequently alludes to these prophets, 
and concludes with requiring their 
submission to his authority. See 
1 Cor. xiv, 37. and ‘Schleusn. Lex, 
under 

It is not necessary to produce 
any further specimens of Mr, Con¬ 
dor's ability in elucidating the con¬ 
stitution of the Church in the age of 
the Apostles. With the views which 
he entertains of ecclesiastical order 
and ecclesiastical authority, it is 
not surprizing that he should under¬ 
take the defence of a self constituted 
ministry. \ 

The humblest sejf constitiited minister 
who is possessed of the appropriate cre¬ 
dentials of tlie ministerial character, in the 


purity of his Hoctrinei, the success of his 
labours, and the unblemished teuour pf his 
life, is invested with an authority to wuioli 
no circumstantial additainents of human 
appointment are requisite to impart vali¬ 
dity : it requires no sanction from man, for 
with man it does not originate,.... the 
capacity for preacliing the truth of Christ, 
so as to fiilAl the purposes of the Christian 
ministry, is, let it never be forgotten, a 
spiiitiial capacity : and when tins is pos¬ 
sessed it is in vain, and worse than vain for 
us to withhold our recognition, of the es¬ 
sential cliaiacter and authority of the Chris¬ 
tian minuter as existing in tiiat individual, 
how humble soever his station or bis ac- 
quirenients.” P. 16B. 

The third book woul^ lead us far 
info the controversy upon Regenera¬ 
tion, w liich it would be most unprofit- 
ubie to argue with non-conformists. 
It is sutheient to observe, that in 
their estimation, Baptism is not the 
means of admission into the visible 
Church, of which no man can be¬ 
come a member w ithout a voluntary 
association of himself to some pecu¬ 
liar branch of it: neither do the 
non-conformists contemplate the 
Lord's Supper, as any thing more 
than an act of devout recollection 
of the Redeemer. In this book, the 
aiilhor also expatiates on the pre¬ 
ference w hich is due to extemporary 
prayer, in comparison with forms of 
prayer, and to preaching before 
prating, as part of the public ser¬ 
vice of the Churcli. 

The fourth book, on Ecclesias- 
Yical EstablislimentSj involves the 
following points. 

** 1. Dissenters armigned for the conse¬ 
quences of their opiuions. 2. The qiiea- 
tion stated. S. On the eight of the magis¬ 
trate. 4. On the duty of the magistrate 
in regard to matters of religion. 5. Dr. Pa- 
ley’s view of an establishment. 6. Estab¬ 
lishments rest upon an authoritative deri¬ 
sion. 7. Establishments viewed as a 
bounty. 8. Establishments viewed as a 
tax, 9. Establishments viewed in refer¬ 
ence to patronage. 10. Establishments 
viewed in connection with a test Jaw. 
Establishments interfere with the free ex¬ 
ercise of tb« Cliristian ministry. Import¬ 
ance of religious liberty in reference to the 
final triumph of Christianity.” 

3 A 2 
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It whl be seen that Mr. Condcr 
views establishments as partaking of 
the nature of 4i tex, and we regret 
to observe, that this is becoming a 
very |>opular view of the question. 
In a late number of the Edinburgh 
Review,' is a desponding statement 
of the financial circumstances of the 
country, in which, among other 
burdens, five millions are charged 
to the account of the religious estab, 
lishment. This is probably a very 
exaggerated account of the charge’ 
bat whether it be five millions or five 
thousands, it does not alter the ge¬ 
neral justice of the representation, 
although it may vary the degree 
of the hostility which it is calculated 
to excite in a distressed and discon¬ 
tented people against the Church of 
England. The true question is, what 
portion of tfie money raised for the 
support of the Church is worthy to 
be considered in the light of a tax I 
The sums raised for the repairs of 
Churches, and commonly called 
Church-rents; the amount of Easter- 
offerings; the fees paid for mar¬ 
riages, burials, and the churching 
of women, and perhaps ihc volun¬ 
tary contributions for the support 
of lectures, may be considered as a 
tax paid for religious instruction, 
and the sums which have been uj)- 
propriated for the building of 
churches, and for the augmentation 
of smaller livings, may also be con¬ 
sidered as the a[>propriation of e 
tax. In all other instances the in- 
Atriiction of the people, as far as 
they are concerned, is altogetiicr 
gratuitous; and the income of the 
Clergy, whether it is derived from 
tithes or glebe lands, is such that 
the person who occupies their estate 
receives an equivalent, and often 
more than an equivalent, of a pecu¬ 
liar nature for what he pays, and is 
more of the nature of a rent than of 
a tax. It is notorious that a large 
portion of the tithes is in the hands 
of lay impropriators, who are not 
jgedtrally more moderate *in their pe¬ 
cuniary agreements with the tithe 
.occupier, than the Clergy, but who 


ever heard of any part of a layman's 
estate being a tax ? Let tithes and 
the ecclesiastical establishments be 
abolished altogether, the property 
thqs vacated must fall to some own¬ 
er, and experience has shewn that 
the rent paid for tithe-free land is 
quite equal to that paid for rent and 
for tithe to different proprietors. If 
We had an interest in the collection 
of tithes, and one of the Society of 
Friends should refuse the demand, 
the argument of expostulation which 
we should use, would not be the 
necessity and the usefulness of 
maintaining the ecclesiastical estab¬ 
lishment, to which lie would pay no 
regard, but we would ask, whether 
the land which he had hired or pur¬ 
chased, was liable to any incum¬ 
brance I whether of mortgage, re¬ 
served rent, annuity, tithe, or mo- 
<lus, makes no difference in the ar¬ 
gument. If the land is free the 
person has no claims: if the land is 
not free, the terms and the lithe are 
the only matter in dispute, and on 
the part of the Clergyman, the for¬ 
mer is generally moderate, as the 
latter is the most ancient and indis¬ 
putable. To represent tithes as a 
tax rather than a rent, may be a 
useful metliod of inflaming discon¬ 
tent, and it is the more necessary 
that the matter should be placed in 
its true light, because poor-rates 
and tithes are generally classed to¬ 
gether among the burdens of the 
farmer, which render it necessary to 
prevent the iutroduction of grain 
from countries, in which such burr 
deus are not felt. Tithes are a part 
of rent. 

In the intraduction to this article 
Mr. Conder was charged with illi- 
berality, and it certainly was onr in¬ 
tention to substantiate the charge, 
by numerous citations. But wjien 
the first feelings of resentment and 
indignation, which the perusal of 
these passages had excited, had 
gradually subsided, we judged it 
more prudent t« suppress these 
proofs, and to rest the assertioii 
upon our own veracity, than to pul)- 
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lish them* and to infuse into others 
the same painful sensations which 
we had ourselves experienced. There 
is an angry spirit which pervades 
the whole book, and which it is the 
more difficult to palliate or exclise, 
because the work was voluntarily 
undertaken, and the bad passions 
had not been irritated or called into 
action by previous controversy. We 
will only refer to some particular 
passages. Sup, 127—129. 257,258. 
290—295. 300. 319, 347. 359— 
3G1. 385—386. 388, 389. 407. 
414. 423. 449. 590. Other pages 
might be referred to: but let Mr. 
Coiidcr cast his eyes over these in 
succession, aud we' euvv not his 
feelings, if he does not repent that 
l\c has Avritten them. Churchmen 
cannot read them without emotion ; 
they cannot fail of prejudicing the 
ignorant and inconsiderate reader, 
who places the smallest reliance on 
Mr. Comler’s authority; while the 
more liberal non-conformists will re¬ 
gret and be asliamed of this accu¬ 
mulation of calumnies, by wh%h it 
has been thought expedient to defend 
the cause ot’ piotcstant noii-con- 
formity. The spirit of the folIoAving 
extract is very temperate, if it be 
compared witli others which might 
be extracted. 

** And to what is En^^land, under Pro.- 
vidence, indebted for the preservation of 
her religions privilopfes? To what does 
/ she owe her present distinguished elevation 
as the depository of the Christian faith; 
the Evangelist of nations? What has Wept 
alive, within this insuldted comer of 
civilized Europe, the spirit of the Kefor- 
ination, and made onr country the centre 
of the moral world? Our Establishment? 
No: our liberties; liberties reluctantly 
wrung from Protestant tyranny by the 
despised puritans: liberties watered by 
the tears, and fertilized by the blood of 
those whom the rulers of the Establishment 
rejected and persecuted: liberties for the 
perpetuation of which the country is mainly 
indebted to the vital principle of dissent. 
The Clergy opposed the Rcforniation it¬ 
self; they opposed the toleration; they 
opposed the comprehension; they opposed 
King William in all the measures which be 
attempted for the extension of religious 
liberty: tliey have opposed every subse¬ 


quent act of relief to the cogactenflons 
Dissenter.. They oppose the Biblp So¬ 
ciety; tliey oppose missilery eXertioBi; 
they opposed, till shamed and alarmed into 
the adoption of a specious pUn of counter¬ 
acting policy, the education of the poor. 
And why have they opposed them, bat be- 
efttue all these measures are felt to be di¬ 
rectly hostile to the tendencies and the in¬ 
terests of an ecriesiastical Establuhmeot f 
the circulation of the Bible endangers the 
Church; religions knowledge endangers it; 
religions freedom endangers it; civil free¬ 
dom endangers it. Is there no ground for 
the suspicion that there are many, even 
now, who, but for the restraints of the 
laws, would exult in reviving the Sache- 
verell war-cry, as the signal of a fresh cru¬ 
sade against religious liberty, and in con¬ 
signing the nation again to the ghostly 
keeping of a vicarious priestliood? With 
fondness they are beard invoking the shades 
of the Stuarts; nay, some are seen even 
turning to luotlier Rome herself, and long¬ 
ing to be reconciled." P. 603—606. 

Although we profess not to know, 
for what piortion of its liberties, the 
country is indebted “ to the vital 
principle of dissent,” or by what 
puritan blood its liberties have been 
fertilized, we would recall the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to one or two 
facts, by which some parts of this 
statement may be invalidated. 

7Vte C/n'ff// opposed the Re- 
formation, of which Archbishop 
Cranmer was the principal promoter, 
and in defence of which he, with 
the Bishops Latimer, Ridley, Hoop¬ 
er, and Fexrar, with Rogers, 'Pre- 
bzndary of St. Paul’s, and'Taylor, 
Rector of Hadley, aud several other 
Clergymen suffered martyrdom. 

The Clergp opposed the Compre¬ 
hension, the act for which passed 
the House of Lords, when the 
Bishops had influence, and when 
it was failing in the Commons, 
Archbishop Tillotson proposed, that 
it should be referred to the convo¬ 
cation, and a commission was made 
out, addressed to several Bishops 
and other divines, who laboured 
but too earnestly in promoting the 
measure. 

The Cfergy oppose Missionary 
exertions, which have been most 
successfully carried on in India^. 
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ttnder superbtendanoe of the 
Socii>ty for ^ Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and in America, under 
that for the Propagation of the Gos¬ 
pel, both of which institutions com¬ 
menced their labours in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and 
have always been supported by the 
Clergy. 

The Cfergy oppose the education 
of the Poor, Charity-schools origin 
nated in the suggestions of the So¬ 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge. Sunday-schools were pro¬ 
posed by a Clei^yrnan, Mr. Raikes, 
of Glocester: the Madras system 
was the invention of a Clergyman; 
the National Society was the efl’ect 
of a sermon, by a Clergyman, now 
the bishop of Peterborough. 

The circK/afton of the Bible eti- 
dangers the Church: Bibles were 
circulated by the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, at least 
half a century before any similar in¬ 
stitution was established* 

Religiaus knowledge endangers 
the Churchy to which the country 
owes the translation of the Bible, 
the most numerous and the most va¬ 
luable expositions of the Bible, with 
a copious and unparalleled collection 
of sermons and discourses, upon 
every (question of theology, adapted 
to the information of the community 
. of all classes and all ages. 

Religious freedom endangers the 
CkuTcn; then were the seven Bishops, 
ki the reign of James II. the adver¬ 
saries of the Church. 

By his precipitancy and presump* 
tion Mr. Condcr has drawn upon 
himself this collatioo of historical 
facts with his private assertions; 
and it is to him atone that we desire 
all the animadversions, which his 
publicatiou has extorted, to be prin¬ 
cipally, if not exclusively applied. 
Our occasional intercourse witii Dis- 
staten, in private life, and the re- 
t^s of their conduct on more pub¬ 
lic occasions, will not suffer us to 
^^elieye, that they will generally ap- 
luore Ae peevislraod the petulant 


humour of Mr. fonder, or entertain 
any serious respect for his theologi¬ 
cal attainments. The ialse li|>era- 
lity of the day has few charms or 
fascinations for us: we rather think 
that it is want of knowledge, or want 
of courage, or want of zeal, which 
leads either Churchmen or Dissent¬ 
ers to shrink from an avowal of their 
distinguishing principles, and that 
it is treachery not to act in confor¬ 
mity with them; but it is neverthe¬ 
less due to our common charity to 
maintain our several opinions with 
caudour and moderation, and with¬ 
out iiisiiitiiig those to whom we are 
opposed in argument, and it is pru¬ 
dent policy to avoid irritation, even 
where it is not possible to produce 
conviction. It is in this spirit that 
we have avoided the, recrimination 
which Mr. Couderis intemperance 
would have almost justihed. But, 
although .our own opinion is fixed, 
that there can be no effectual means 
of reconciliation between Church¬ 
men and Dissenters, unless the lat¬ 
ter shall modify or abandon their 
opinions in the right of private judg¬ 
ment, and of the nature of eccle¬ 
siastical power and ecclesiastical 
establishments, we will not there¬ 
fore follow Mr. Conder’s example, 
or return upon the Dissenters ihe 
unfriendly and the uncharitable lan¬ 
guage, which he has not scrupled to 
use concerning the Church of Eng¬ 
land. If we cannot convince the 
non-conformists by sound arguments, 
we will not offend them by illiberal 
aspersions; if wc cannot overcome 
their prejudices or prepossessions, 
we will not inveigh against their in¬ 
firmities; if we cannot guide them 
into our sanctuary we will not in¬ 
trude into the dwellings of indivi¬ 
duals, or disturb the ashes of theii' 
fathers for new occasions of cen¬ 
sure ; if we canuot succeed in refut¬ 
ing the pretensions of false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism, we will at least 
avoid the imputation of envy, ma¬ 
lice, and hatred, and all uncharita- 
bieness. 
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A Sermen preached .at St. George 9 

Church in Prince of Wales's Island, 

on Sunday, Use 16(/i May, 1819. 

By Thoinas-Fanshaw, Lord Bi¬ 
shop of Calcutta. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Calcutta, 1810. * 

We understand that not more than 
a dozen copies of this excellent dis¬ 
course have been received iy Eng¬ 
land ; and as it is rendered highly 
interesting by the character and sta¬ 
tion of the preacher, our object on 
the present occasion is to circulate 
his sentiments rather than our own. 

The Bishop of Calcutta takes his 
text from Philipp, i. 27. " Only let 
your conversation be as becometh 
the Gospel of Christ; that whether 
I come and see you, or else be ab¬ 
sent, 1 may hear of your affairs, that 
ye bland fsist in one spirit, with one 
mind striving together for the faith 
of the Gospel and having advert¬ 
ed to the situation of th^ primitive 
converts, he contrasts it with what is 
now seen in the following terms. 

‘‘ Different as are the circumstances of 
the Christian world in tiiodern times, espe¬ 
cially in comitiies where our Religion is 
fully established, it is yet difficult for us 
to read siicli passages as my text, and 
many others in the writings of the Apos¬ 
tles, without some application of them to 
the condition of the church in India. We 
are here, for the most part, small Societies 
dispersed tiirough a territory' of vast ex¬ 
tent : the Christian Ctinrches already exist- 
iuir in the life-time of Sr. Paul probably 
did not occupy so wide a field, as do our 
English Churches in tliis quarter of ttie 
globe: there is, indeed,jone point of dif- 
fereoce, which is sofficiently obvious; the 
former arose and subsisted under every 
discouragement, hnd were exposed to hos¬ 
tility and persecution; while we, on the 
contrary, have nothing to dread from the 
Heathen around us, but arc ourselves the 
Ruling Power. This difference, liowever, 
though in otlier points of view it carries 
with it important considerations, affects 
not the application of my text; to you at 
this moment, as it was then to the Philip- 
piaoft, every danse of it may be suitably 
addressed: prosperity and independence 
have thOir trials, as well as adveisity and 
depression: and I may fitly exhort yoo to 
* let your conversation be as it becometh 
the Gospel of Christy* that so 1 may hear 


of yoar * standi^ fast in one ^irit,iand 
with one mind striving together for the 
Faith of the Gospel.' * 

There, are, however, circamstaoces in 
this Clirislian Settlement, which impart to 
it, if things always infinitely important ad¬ 
mit degrees, a more than ordinary interest. 
What was fliis Island only a few years 
since, but a blank in the Moral Creation? 
Its hills and its forests served only to ex¬ 
hibit to the mariner a scene of wild and 
cheerless grandeur, as he passed the in¬ 
hospitable shore: no associations dear to 
the mind were awakened at tlie approach; 
the charities and the arts of civilized life 
were here unknown; here man, even in his 
rudest state, had as yet oo fixed abode. 
How altered is now the scene I a numeroua 
and incieasing population;—an active and 
beneficent government;-—streets resound¬ 
ing with the occupations of industry;— 
cultivated fields and thriving plantations;— 
residences bespeaking comfort and oqiti- 
lence;—our arts, our language, and oor 
laws introduced into this remote corner of 
the East;—these surprisiug changes invite 
refioxion, and cannot be contemplated 
with indifference. But, what it is even 
more to my purpose to remark, and with¬ 
out which all else were unsubstantial, oitr 
Holy Faith is here established, to guide 
those, who know the truth, in the way of 
salvation, and to be a liglit to lighten the 
Gentiles around, if haply they may be 
turned from their vanities to the Living 
God : and yon have here an edifice fidly 
adequate to your Christian population, and 
in point of decency, and even of elegance, 
worthy of the fioiirishiiig and powerfh! 
Body, by whom it was erected: it is now 
dedicated nnto God; and some of fim 
most solemn ordinances of religion have 
already been administered within itswslls.* 
t, III a state of things, then, in which the 
dispensations of Providence are so remafk* 
able, I cannot forbear to press upon yon 
the counsel, which the blessed Apostle of¬ 
fered to his PliilippiaDs; and yoo will best 
be enabled to comprehend and to apply 
it, by considering it in its separate clauses: 
his exhortation is generally, * Let yonr 
conversation be as it becometh the Gospel 
of Christ:' bat this he subsequently ex¬ 
plains to refbr more particularly to their 
^ standing fast in one spirit, and with one 
mind striving together for the foith Ofthe 
Gospelin other words, he makes'a con¬ 
versation worthy of the Ou^al to shew it¬ 
self more especially in Christian unity and 
Christiaireeal.* P, 6. 

^ II 1.1 in I .1 w I ■! ■■ 

'* * A Confirmation Vas bolden at Prince 
of Waters Island on Saturday 8th May,” 
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His Lordship tlien observes that 
the English word ** conversation'' 
does not precisely convey the Apos¬ 
tle’s meaning—that he evidently in¬ 
tended to say, Be ye such mem¬ 
bers of tlie community to which 
ye belong as your religion requires 
you to be, or let >our society be 
actuated by principles worthy of the 
Gospel of Christ.” And the text is 
applied by the bishop in this its 
true signification. 

He sets out with observing, that a 
truly Christian community will have 
its appropriate character; aud that 
in order to form such a community, 
his hearers must inquire what are 
the principles that distinguish our 
religion, ami what are those holy and 
beneficent laMs to which it would 
subdue Uic human heart. 

Tlie basis of all Ciiristian society must 
be faith in Christ; the heart must be sen¬ 
sible of its weakness and its wants, and of 
the utter insufficiency of man to his own 
well-being: the conscious need of a Sa¬ 
viour, and a tliaokful acceptance of pardon 
and peace as offered in the Gospel, are in¬ 
dispensable to the genuine Christian cha¬ 
racter, and of course to qualify and dis¬ 
pose men to be members of a really Ciiris- 
tian Community. It is true, indeed, that 
*thi8 Faith will not be equally strong and 
active in all, who tiave been admitted to 
the Christian Covenant; and in the Visible 
Church of Christ, there will be many, who 
as yet know not the things, which concern 
their peace. Still Faith in the Son of God 
was Uie principle, on which Christians 
were first brouj^t together: and tliey in 
whom this principle is weak or wanting, 
though fouud within the Cliristian pale, 
are not of the class of persons, by whom 
Christian Communities were originally 
formed, nor of those, by whom the objects 
of such a Community can be fully appre¬ 
ciated. And in close connexion witli Faith 
in a Savionr is onr conviction, that we 
need tlie succours of the Holy Spirit: botli 
rest alike on the Word of God, and of both 
the necessity is made apparent by a con¬ 
sciousness of human corruption. 

** ddt in the train of this Faith and of a 
eordt^ adoption of all that is revealed and 
in the Scriptures, I beseech you 
to Colder what has followed; the same 
]^th has united men in tb? same form of 
Hiidpline and Worship: Churches were 
built, io* which they might profess their 


common belief, and offer a common homage 
to the Father of ^esus Christ; and tlius 
were they brought to live together under 
the same spiritual Guidance and Govcin- 
ment, having the same Gospel preached to 
them, profiting by mutual edification, af- 
foi/iug a mutual comfort aud suppoi t, and 
' cemented together by an iiiterooui^se ^of 
Charity and Love. It were, indeed, too 
much to expect that any Christian Com¬ 
munity at the present day, except in cir¬ 
cumstances resembling those of the primi¬ 
tive Christians, should exactly correspond 
with such a model: men are brought toge¬ 
ther by motives, in wliich Christiau consi¬ 
derations have little, or no share: they go 
to the spot, to which Providence calls 
them, as interest or counexion points the 
w'ay. t^ill it will be useful to keep in 
view the principles, on wliicli Christian 
•Societies were originally formed, if wc 
would clearly appieheud, what, even in the 
ordinary circumstances of the world, should 
be the character of a Community, sucli as 
‘ becometh the Gospel df Christ.' It is 
certain tliat the Gospel will not be ho¬ 
noured, where its excellence is not illus¬ 
trated and exemplified, or its influence is 
but partially felt. Is there a Christian 
Community, in which its grand and leading 
truths are depreciated, or but imperfectly 
undeiistood? in which moral decency aud 
common integrity pass for Religion? iu 
which men confound the laws of Civil 
Society witli the inoie operative and ex¬ 
tensive injunctions of the Gospel, aud nar¬ 
row the range of Revelation to the limits 
of human reason? In such habits and sen¬ 
timents wherever they prevail, liie Faitli of 
Uic Redeemer is not honoured, but dispa¬ 
raged: it is not perceived or felt, that the 
mercy, the power, and the justice of God 
have been wonderfully exerted, aud were 
actually required, in the salvation of a 
fallen race. In like manner, is tlie •Sab¬ 
bath desecrated, and the house of prayer 
deserted, while business or recreation oc¬ 
cupies tbe hours, which should be given to 
the worship of God and to holy inedita- 
tioD ? Are the prevailing habits irregular 
and worldly, if not absolutely dissolute and 
depraved? Ate men, thouj^ living toge¬ 
ther in the same place, unconnected wiiii 
each other by the ties of good-will and cha¬ 
rity? In short, is any Community in great 
measure deficient in tliosc characters of 
piety mutual benevolence, which are 
inseparable from a sincere profewon of the 
Gospel? It is plain, that in all,such in¬ 
stances there is much need of referm. It 
may be said, indeed, that I am here speak¬ 
ing of Christian Communities, as having for 
the moat part a prevailing cbaractcr • 1 
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c'ooceiYe thi^ to be ttie» f4Ct ; especially 
where, as in this country, they are sepa¬ 
rated r^oin the mass of (/hristians: every 
where a {(rcat diversity will be foiind'among 
individuals; hut still there will be a pre¬ 
vailing character either of ^ood or e'«l; 
the general aspect of such Communities 
will be either tliat they are Christian in 
faith, in life, and in deportment, nr the 
contrary: a few exceptions will not cliangc 
it. Tlie opinions, the habits, alSd the ex¬ 
ample of those, who take the lead, are no 
where without etiect, and least of ail in 
siwh bodies of men as those, to which I 
have alluded. Wliat, then, is a ("ommu<> 
nity, generally speaking, such as 'bpcoineth 
the OuRpel of Clirist?’ To convey to you 
an adequate idea of it would require me to 
expatiate on tiie power of religion upon the 
habits, the sentiments, and the tempers of 
men. In such a society the excellence of 
oai; Faith will be illustrated in the lives of 
its professors; the benevolent observer will 
find with delight, that there the truth is 
received and lionoiired * as it is in Jesus;' 
Eph. iv. at : that all holy ordinances are 
revered, wliile secular duties are not ne¬ 
glected ; more especially, that men forsake 
nut the table of their Redeemer; that the 
Sabbath is really solemnized as a day of 
holy rest; tJiat they enter the Hous^ of 
God with awe, and that decency and order 
are not violated by listless inattention, or 
irreverent and idle gestures; that tiicy who 
rale are just and beneficent, while the go¬ 
verned yield a ebeei'ful submission, that 
the relation between the pastor and his 
fiock, one of the most endearing lelations 
in society, is maintained in a paiental vigi¬ 
lance on the one hand, and in au afiec- 
tioimte respect on the othei; that the rich 
are liberal and the poor thankful; that in- 
stitutionn for the relief of misery are well 
patronized, and what is much less common, 
well superintended; that a neighbourly 
and friendly intercourse pr«*vails among all 
of the same class and habits of life; and 
that men of every condition endeavour 
faithfully to discliargc the duties assigned 
them by Providence, whether these be 
emiiieut or humble. I say not that Mich a 
Community is every where to be found; 
still any thing far short of this beconieth 
not the Gospel of CliTist.** P, 10. 

The bishop proceeds in imitution 
of the apostle to speak more parti¬ 
cularly upon the two ^and points 
of unity and zeal. 

** Foremost in tlie sad catalogue of divi- 
• ^ 

BWDs itaod those, which turn npon qnes- 
tioQs of Religion: some men revolt from 
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every tiling connected with order and ea- 
tablishinent: some, who have need* to 
learn, are more raady to teaeli: some 
seem to derive .consequence from being 
the teader.s of a party; an8 others are ac-^ 
tiially deceived, believing interpretatiom 
of Scripture, which are unsupported by 
the letter, or by the general tenour of the 
Word of God,' to be the true, tliough 
hidden sense, revealed to them by tbe 
Holy Spirit, Under this head happily, to 
far as I am informed, 1 have nothing to 
apprehend for you at present: but if my 
solicitude for you be in any thing predo¬ 
minant, it 15 that (his ^ little flock* of 
Chiist, this infant Colony of the Church of 
Kngland, may ever * stand fast in one 
Spirit, and tfirougli God’s graqe resist every 
attempt, should any such be made, to 
divide it: every hope of good to be de« 
rived from it hereafler would be defeated 
by a difference among yourselves. But 
then, beloved, let me cautiooyou against 
the easy mistake, that you arc standing 
fast in one Spirit, if in truth you are sunk 
llito indifference: men are apt to believe 
that tliey agree in Religion, and even take 
credit to themselves for the agreement, 
when tire subject does not sufficiently inte¬ 
rest them, to afford any cause of dissen¬ 
sion. Unity is, indeed, precions in the 
sight of God, and lovely in the eyes of 
men; but remember, that Religious Unity 
supposes that we are really Religious: in 
no other case does it deserve the name: 
and in candour I must admit, that better 
are differences, where all are in earnest,' 
than the mer^ semblance of Christian 
agreement, where tbe great and vital doc- 
triircs of the Gospel are little regard^. 
H-ippily, such a stale of things, how'ever 
it nia> incidentally arise, is not induced or 
piomoted, far othei wise, by the system of 
FaMiand Worship adopted in our National 
('hurcli. Our Liturgy is a luminous com¬ 
ment on the Gospel; its devotions breathe 
the spirit of the Gospel; the great and 
.saving liuths of the Gospel are promineut 
in every page of it; nou are in no danger 
of becoming lukewuimas to the doctrines 
of Redemption and Grace, while you hold 
fast to the Liturgy; and as little are you 
exposed to tbe danger of division, while 
you reverence the primitive form of disci¬ 
pline retained in onr Church. 

** But in tbe collisions of human Society 
differences will sometimes arise, where 
weighty questions do not come into discus¬ 
sion, upon matters of little moment. With 
regard, however, to jyou 1 hardly know 
what these can ne: 1 have good liope that 
none such at present exist: and my coun¬ 
sel for the future will be, that you cuttivata 
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gpnrnilly a of fml)f*ar«nr<\ of con- 

cf»s.sin», v\ roiu tosy, of iniitiiul Knidni''--*; 
that }on ahst'UM fioni evil sn.'.jkiu.:, and 
iVom nnwiirranU’d ^U'-pirioii" . Uial you be 
r/itidid to teal biuU!» and nnri le* 

inonihfT, that oven iiijnues nm«t l>e far- 
pivon. I caoiuit roniotiiplah* Mieli a 'So¬ 
ciety as jo«Ms elhciuixo tl'.i’j as on** Ka- 

inilv, amon^' llio ihoiij)>p:^ of which theio 

% 

is really l)ijf IjtMe roili’'Jon of intoirst, and 
notliin:; v.liich iiopM'j L'n atlv d'<tin!> !l»p 
gcntlr riinent of hiotiioily lo\o.” 1 *. l.>. 

Thf* <luly insistpii upiui Ijy Si. 
Paul in the phrase, “ stvi\iM£: lo(Vf- 
tlter l't>r the faith of the Gospel," 
the (iuty of Cliristian zeyl, is next 
explained and enf^uced. He v1k> 
kiif>vs iiolhiiii’ of It, is let’oiUMjeiuIed 
t(» iiKpiire uhetiier he he really in- 
flumced hy an> sciitiinent of n;ve- 
reiice to the Alniiolity, or of lo\e 
tov\aicis man. And -at the same 
time it is well *>hser\od, that itierj^ 
zeal \Mtiuuit rc^ulalieij or resiraiiit, 
Is ii ciar-o'<‘roiis <‘apriL'ious liiini;, ami 
(Iocs m)t au^uer the end td' Itiin 
wlio bids us “ s(ri\e /e»(///<;'.’* The 
lirst !o wiiich tl'd-> >,eai is di- 

reclod, is an i>pe.i and co)isi.N!<‘iit 
profession of tl.e fiiitli, hy re:.uiar 
attendaijce upon publu' Viurship. 

Anotijor (•[)}eci, to wiur!i I 
duiTt ytaii (*hii'r»ai> Zeal, ti oin ot 
Itir. it (TJiiL.ati d, l^ lie I iov.«‘icn«, 
with f*’e lihfiat aid (f the (loveiiinu'iit, 
you have made for tiie jn'-linctton t»f 
Youth. In no other wn\ #h» Clitislian'f 
more t ih'cluallv ‘ *trivp to^idher for the 
Faith of the Oo'pel,* in tiainini;/ht' 
chiliiren of the poor in* t’>o mirtiiii* uiid 
adnionition of the Loid.* Kiuni an Instj- 
tntion, nliirli is still in its infanry, and has 
been subject to Ifnnd iJjf?.riihies, veiy 
much pertiHfjs was not yet to be expected: 
some ^ood has assnretlJy been done, and 
more is m pioiriess: and I know n<>t of 
any permanent impediment to its extubiN 
inir liereafter all Inc improvementF, the 
arrangement, the facility, tiio prccmiun, 
and tlio beni;!ii moral eficct on the minds 
uf the 8cliolar.s, uhicli are so conspicuous 
iu the Atftioiui^ Syslenit as now practised 
in Eogjland. 1 coiurnem), then,^thi8 lustb 
tntioii to your continued patronage and 
cere : Jet it be an object of your warmest 
it is not easy to estimate its eventual 
importaiiee: at any rate, great blessings 
wsuredly be iuipartod to the ciiildreo 


tlienisolvc’^: hnf influence niav be of 
iiier es'teiit' this l«taiid is an advanced 
po-^l of I ivthzition to llu* E.istward j from 
lliM Se iiin.iiy it nniy bo' the purpose 
of tin* Almighty, in his own good time, 
to tk'ii’i f.)i III lfio*>e, who shall disseminate a 
kin)\\lei^"e of His attiihiites and of the 
way of S i!v/iiioii: MppM ^imie not, indeed, 
tn fiKioni Hih ronnspls. hut wp humbly 
hope for His blessing, while we employ the 
appomlcil'iheanj-, leaving to His wisdom 
rtic issii".’’ Ih go. 

A third s’.ihjoct which the Bi¬ 
shop <jf Calcutta recommends to 
|)arl,iciilar notice, is the District 
Ci>rii?r.iltees of the Society for )>ro- 
inolini^ Chrislinn Kiiowlrdii'e, ro 
cejitlt C'.tahlislu'd nt his reconiinen- 
(liitjou in the isliind *, uiid observes 
that thoiioii tl'e held of its opera- 
fiors is as yet liut small, >et every 
poor ChiisUaii will be.an olijeci of 
its reg.ii'd; the stdditr and sailor 
wlio \isit the sf'tllemeni may lie be- 
nefiU'd 1>Y it> liountv, aild mav date 
llie conian neement of an altered 
course oi’life fioiii ihedax when his 
ihipiiilit* v^ere thus turned to the 
subp'CL of sahatioii; and the posi¬ 
tion of tiie ('onmiitlee will civp it 
more tluiu ordinary importance, it 
will bt the remotest station 

to ti e ea'.lward; and it inav look 
wiili tlii^ oiMiie ijhssin*;, to further 
opeiiiut's. and a w'ider sphere. 

fjis lordsliip concludes in the fol¬ 
lowing terms. 

Tt IS now time that I take mv leave of 

w 

you, alihoiigh some topicn, connected with 
the pr(«>ent orc^sion, may lemain uii- 
tuuciied: all ('^ui.stian graces and vittiies, 
indeed, all which belongs to Faith, to 
Fitly, to Order and to Feace, muht work 
together in foiming a Chnstiaii Coiiimu- 


* The Prvice of Wahs*s Island and 
Foif l^jarlhoron^h District Committie of 
the Socieit/for promtdhip; Christian Know- 
tW^gc, held its Constitnent Meeting on 
Tuesday, the I8rh of May, The Gover¬ 
nor of Piince of Wales's Island consented 
to l>ccoine lU FresidenJ, and presented, on 
behalf of the Government, a very libera) 
contiibutioii to its Funds: «i simitar Dona¬ 
tion was afterwards received frnin tire Ho¬ 
nourable Sir T. S. Raffles, ilie Lieut,-Go' 
vernor of Fort Mvlborougb," 
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nity* which sh'dll do honoiu' to the Gosru'i 
ofClirist. To all theses hestrcch tlie Bi*- 
ing, ^ without vvltoui iioilnnir stioii^^, (la¬ 
thing 18 iioly,’ to jiirhna vuui Ikmims: and 
that He will* Moiiu^li you iwto all gooil> 
nu 8 s, uixl of ills groul tix icy kecji you in 
the 8 Rino.* V,ist as iv tl*e extent ol’ fliis 
Diocese, and vaiiuus as aie the duties nn- 
posed upon inn, 1 must not hope, cvt>n if 
life be spaicd me for some \»mi.s to conu*, 
to be an e*ye-wdlioss oi \mii‘ pio:ilHs>; 
hut though ahsi'iit, 1 shad ench .tvu>u to 
* hear ol’voui fdfiiis,’ .uul i trii't, tn-it 
what 1 sli.ili lierii, wmU .diowi ni<' 
tion and roiuloit; tint so my visit if'i*. 
pUr<' hn assoi ialtd iii ni) nnud utth 
soiiietliing even more eiatilVin;; t!i 4 ii \oiu 
poisonal attention and kiodii<‘ss; I uu.oi 
vour iidv.iiu'cnn nt .is u ('hi i^t j.iii t 'n’<nin 
nity, and (he pro.hahie ext( iis.on. 
your means, oi thf* Kiiii'doin ot C^nist. 
We will now pmr.^ed to tlte T.ibl" (»f oui 
Hedeemir; to ulucli, as Ixui!; on tan 
ponil of leaviasi \mi, [ li.ive callid vom Ijy 
a spc'cn! lavilalion, tliete tp dr.uv stid 
cioM'i llin.se tits of (>ui'<!ian ]ov(‘, and to 
a.sk tlie succours (.f Divine (iiacc, tint wo 
may in all tiaiii:^ app'.ovn ouidclvcs unto 
God oiir Saviom.” P. v^ 5 . 

We !u(\e 1 !ji:s jin'siMilrd out* rea¬ 
ders with flu* hin^nr 
<lise*Mirbe; i:We hud iMeieK eon- 
suit e<! OMl* <>W 11 iuehiPtMoils w 0 siuKikl 
liave i<*piinl(<i it entisn; es <*\('in 
sentence .dloriN |r/(Mif id’ the uis- 
doin iitid |>iely td' I's uuthor; tied is 
CfilcuLiti'd to CM lie the aUnnrp.p, 
not only of his iinnu nse, on I most 
iinporlanl diiu-ese, imt oi'nli l^ielui^ 
to the i»d\uiicei:ieiit id genuine 
Cjiristiat)it\. The siicee^'^ of his 
lord.ship’s ialxiuis will tuaki' ;i ron- 
sith-riihle :uhIilioii lu the v1..!!iks al- 

readv estaldished hvMiis (.luuacter 
« * 

and uttaiiimeuts : and we uiv hapjiy 
to learn, liiat there isV\eiy pros¬ 
pect of seeing that success ahniulant. 


“ Great things are going on here,” 
says a niost re^ipeetablc clergyman, 
in \\ recent coniuuinication froin^Cai* 
entta, “ and in liv<* years ti ne this 
will be an akeied p.ace. When I 
came here. I pa.s.std tluough the 
Niitive district, us a b. ing uncoi> 
Mccied w'ltli the cnoviis w)i(> sur¬ 
rounded me, nmioticed and unknown. 
Now' [ am recognized with cM.lent 
p'r..isjiiv. by the children, or tiic'r 
pdiciiD, ^.^(0 .-lOJ) to mike tii tr 
b.ilam. Tac Ibruier tislcn sor/omid 
MV Imigv, wr run along by tin* side 
cdliiiig out, “ Sahib, uliCii w'dl you 
come ( (.) I! lie sms, lie will come 

to-iiMirow'■?" Thi;; is charming, and 
luiI.i-N me love and ))it} tio iii more 
and mo.e. t'u.* sclh.oi wdl 

soon l)t‘CO isi.U'.Mb!V iiilurgedi, and 
wlien th.'spniloi empury js idiroad, 
a> It IS m.w' 111 a wondcriul degree, 
llic'soiemn evhiliiliini fd ('hiistian 
worship in our jn’ineip d stiilions, 
w ill alls lend to decide the waver- 
iiiii, end to impn’ss the sincere en- 
tpurcr alno' linth. dnoiv nio some 
njiKiiHi. tlie NaUves who steal in to 
oi'-'.erve, and perhaps in heart to 
join our w'cr-'hip, and I Must that 
tie* oppoi'tumty will qnickiv be 
tinown open to ihc'in, wherevor our 
puv*. <’r \ xt nds.” 

d'irt' n.c ais orimpr>)\ciin lit nraoag 
tlie Kirojx'iiis are also o^.scasiug 
With r.pidily; ami tin* peocr.d dis- 
I'c^sition is deeideiiU iiCHid—the Bi' 
si'.oo of k^l]cllt1a and his Cl 'rgv are 
g^vidnally luapiiring that iiillnence, 
to which zeal, uniled wilii disci'e- 
l.on, n.usi ultimately lead, and from 
a perscvei aiice i:» the plans wliieii 
are matuiiiig, there is everything to 
hope. 


MONTHLY IILGISTER. 


Societt/ for Projnoiijig Chrisfiari 
Kiiowlvdgc. 

Extracts from tht* Annual Report 
of the IJalfax Diocesan Com¬ 
mittee, for 1U19. 

** Tli« Halifax Diocesan Committee 


have pleasure in presenting the following, 
us tlie Tiftb Aiinnal Report of their pro¬ 
ceeding : k * 

“ AhboU5li some little portion of the 
diseoiiragpiuflit, wtiieti ha^ grown out of 
tlie ^reiiciat eftihairaNsnietifs of the tinier, 
has affected even tlieii humble effort*, they 
arc thankful to be enabled, nt the dose of 
a li U 
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•notber year, io asgiire all who take an iu* 
jtereit io tlie diffusion of Ctiristian Know- 
ledgie, that tlie quiet proi^rcss of thoi>c nn- 
poitant objects winch prompt their labuiiis 
and tJieir prayeis, coDtiniics, under the 
blessing of Providence, to afford them 
much comfort, and to demand their liyely 
gratitude. 

** 1. The correKpondence with the Pa- 
rent'Siociety, which has been full of encuii- 
ragebient, from the first formation of this 
Committee, still cheeis their exertions 
and animates their zei^l. 

The names of twenty-five new mem¬ 
bers have been forwarded to England in 
the last year. 

“ 'j. The Committee have the liveliest 
pleasure in continuing to bear testimony 
to tlic enlargement of the several District 
Comiiiittees in differeut parts of this Dio¬ 
cese ; to their nnahuted zeal; and to the 
increase of their usefulne>s. 

“ Tlie Committees at Fredericton and 
St. John's, in New Brunswick, under the 
immediate and most zealous patronage of 
}lis Excellency the Licutenaut-Guvernor 
of that Province, have already become, 
by a great accession of new members, so 
extensive, and have liad need of so Urge a 
supply of books, that they considered it 
more convenient, especially as it would 
uve them mucii time, to open a direct 
coramnnication with the Parent Society, 
and receive some of iheir supplies imme- 
.diately from London, instead of procuring 
the whole from this Committee. The 
cause of this change will be very gratifying 
to every member of the Socii*l\, especially 
as care lias been taken to giiaid against the 
necessity for any separation from the Dio¬ 
cesan Committee. Indeed, the most af¬ 
fectionate intercourse is kept up between 
all the Committees, and no eii<leavours arc 
wanting to make their cordial co operati.Ni 
extensively iisefiil. Their stock of books 
is very ample, and easy of access to seve- 
'Val surrounding parishes, and individual 
members of the Society, who gladly avail 
themselves of the facilities thus afforded 
for obtianing such supplies as they require. 
The demand is very considerable already, 
and is likely to increase daily. 

“ At St. Andrew's the Committee which 
bad been particularly distinguished by their 
activity, were some time in recovering 
from the lo^s they snstained, in the death 
of the venerable Rector of that Parish, 
and several bther valuable meinhars; and 
' the delay that arose io obtaining a sue- 
ceisor to the living, as well as some little 
loc^ difficulties, checked tiie exertions of 
the Committee for a season. These dif- 
iBculties are now happily removed, and the 


Committee arc again in active operation 
under the valuable superifitendance of the 
present Rector. 

“ In Pniicc Edward Ihland, the Com¬ 
mittee at Cliailotte Town continue to en¬ 
joy the zealous regard of His Excellency 
the Licutenanl Governor of that Colony, 
—They have favouied the Diocesan Com¬ 
mittee with particular minutes of tlieir 
proceedings from time to time, which 
afford honourable lestimony to the exist¬ 
ence of the same zeal and leguUrity with 
which they began their course. Tliis Com¬ 
mittee have also received several supplies 
of Books. 

** 3. The distiihutUn of Books and 
Tracts from Uie stores at HahUx has 
hardly been .“o extensive as in a former 
jear, not because the demand can have 
been much lessened hy foimer supplies, 
for aii extensive ciicnlation is generally 
found to increase the call lor them; hut 
partly, it is to l»e feaied, fiom the diffi¬ 
culty which maybe expeuenced in many 
places, in making paynicAt for I hem, and 
partly on account of ihe direct importa¬ 
tions to New Brunswick by the District 
Committees there. 

‘‘ But nolwithstaiiding these circiim- 
slaiices the distribution has been very 
considerable. Besides numerous gratui- 
tous supphes to small setliemeiits aud in¬ 
dividuals, the wants of various places have 
been more abundantly satisfied. Hirough 
the beiievoience of His Excellency tlK* 
Rigiit Hononiable the Earl of Dalhoiisie, a 
supply of Books to tlie amount of 'jO/. has 
hceii forwanU’d to tlie new military settie- 
nieiil of Dalliousic at his Loidsliip’s ex¬ 
pence, ill addition to partial disliihutions 
of Hooks on a more limited scale by the 
Rev. Joiin Alillidge, of Annapolis, when 
'employed upon pastoral visits to this set- 
tU’fiient in the midst of the forest. 

“ An assortment of valuable Books has 
also been foiwi^rtled to new military 
settlement of Sherbrookft, near Chester, 
at the fixpence of the Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of ftie Gospel. 

“ A Collection has been made in the 
Church of St. Paul at Halifiix to the 
amount of 39/. bs. Ud. for the supply of 
Books to the Boor of the Parish. 

** A C'dlcction amounting to 36^ Is. 6</. 
has also been made in tlie Church of Tri¬ 
nity at St. John's, New Biiuiswick, for a 
similar purpose in that Parish. 

Smaller collections and subscriptions 
have been made at different times in other 
places, from which a particular stutement 
has not yet been forwarded,* Fredericton, 
Kingston, St. Andrew's, and Sackville, in 
New Brunswick, and Annapolifl* Gran- 
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Yarmouth, Chester, and Gtiysho- 
rough ill , this Provihce, and Cliarlotte 
Town ill Prince Edward Island, and Syd< 
ney*jn Cape Breton, are to be distin¬ 
guished among these—-and even the scat¬ 
tered settlements on Margaret’s Bay, 
where there is neitlier Churcli nor lAiuis- 
ter, although the people arc anxiously de¬ 
sirous of both, have lately sent forward 
their little subscription of 9/. is, <)<i. as 
their first effort to supply themselves 
with Books of leligious instruction. 

“ The Committee earnestly recommend 
the repetition of these collections and snb-' 
scriptions in all places where their bene¬ 
fit has already been felt—and an imitation 
of their example to all other parishes and 
settlements.” 

*■ I>. The National School under the 
charge of this Committee, contimics by its 
increasing usefulness, to afford the most 
abundant satisfaction. 

* An Examination of both Boys and 
<9irls took place very soon afler the publi¬ 
cation of the last ycai’s Report, attended 
by the Karl and Countess of Dalliousie, 
the Members of His Majesty’s Council, tlie 
House of Astcembly, the Trustees and Sn- 
perintendants of both Schools, many of the 
Parents of the Children, and numerons 
other visitors. 

“ The appearance of the children*—their 
perfect acquaintance with every thing they 
bad learnt, and their general proitrcss, 
could not fail to gratify all who weie pre 
sent—At the close of their examination in 
Heading, Wilting, ('yphering, English 
■Granmiar, and (fcngiaphy; the Ciiildieii 
produced the miincroiis tickets of merit 
which they had received in the course of 
the preceding year, and appropriate me¬ 
dals and rewards were presented to the 
most deserving, from the hands of the 
E^rl and Countess of Dalliousie. The 
rewards for the Girls’ School were alinost 
entirely supplied by tbq bounty of many 
Ladies who take a very lively interest in 
the prospeiity of the Institution. 

Since the iiz.e of this Examination 
every advantage, that was hoped for from 
the attention of tbe tnontlily superiiitend- 
ants for both Schools, has boen obtained, 
and tlie CoinmKtce cRonot omit to oflfer 
tbeir sincere acknowledgements for such 
important I>enefit8» and especially to those 
Ladies who have given in their turn, al¬ 
most a daily superintendance to the 
School. Nor is it possible for them to ex¬ 
ceed what is due, in expressing their most 
particular and grateful acknowledgements 
for the advantages which the Institution 
bas derived from tbe countenance, the ex- 
*mp]e^ aod the personal attendance of the 
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Conntess of Dalliousie. But Her Lady- 
sfiip, and the otticr Siiperintendants, have 
higher satisfaction than these tha^s can 
afford, ill knowing that the attendance of 
the children, both at School and at Public 
Worship has been moie regular and more 
constant—they have improved iu the neat¬ 
ness of their appearance; and in their ge¬ 
neral habits and behaviour: they have 
made a rapid progiess in the acqiiirenient 
of useful knowledge, and it is humbly 
hoped, that by the blessing of divine Pro¬ 
vidence, a permanent foundation has been 
bid for their religions and moral principles 
and conduct- 

** The reports which have been forward¬ 
ed to the Committee from the National 
Sclicol at St. Jolin’s, New Brunswick, are 
of the must giutifying ndtnre, and repre- 
hciit it to be of very high reputation, and 
an acknowledged blessing to that city. 
The number of pupils is very little mfe- 
lior to the number at Halifax. The In¬ 
stitution is honoured by the very active' 
patronage of liis Excellency the Lieute- 
nant-Oovernor , and the most respectable 
persons in the city arc its most zealous 
friends. Tlie master, Mr Bragg, fully an¬ 
swers the high expectations which were 
formed of him: his wife has been well io* 
btriicted m th*' system, and has now open¬ 
ed a School for Girls which is already In a 
very promising state. 

** A valuable building has been erected 
for the School, wlucli contains one of the 
largest ioom< in cither Province, and was 
opened on Christ mas-Eve in a veiy inte¬ 
resting manner. A public and most sa- 
tisfactoiy examination of the Children was 
held on this occasion, and appropriate re¬ 
wards were distributed to the most de¬ 
serving by the Lieutenant-Governor. Tbe 
Institution has been incorporated by a 
i'harter from His Excellency—a valuable 
giant of land has already been given to it| 
and another is expected—a stock of School 
Books, and other necessary articles, sut- 
ficieut for the whole Province for severaf 
years, has been imported from England ; 
and every School in New Brnnswick that 
introduces the Madras System is gratui¬ 
tously supplied with them—a choir of 
singers for the Church have been selected 
from the Scholars: they have been care¬ 
fully and ably instructed in psalmody, ac¬ 
cording td tbe Madras System, which is 
found peifectly applicable to inusicaJ in¬ 
struction, and perform tbeir part of the 
Public Service in the most engaging man¬ 
ner. In short, tlic whole of the concerni 
of this important Institution appear to bt 
already in as prosperous and promising a 
conditiou as its warmest friends caodaiipe. 
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** At tlie close of tUis report^ the Com- 
mittee are called upon, by every iippulse 
of resp'ect and {'ratitude, to repeat liioir 
sincere acknowleditemeiiU, of the import- 
aiil benefit which have been coiifetml 
upon tlieir oiijects by tlie coiitnincd en¬ 
couragement, .the liberal assistunoe, and 
the condescending and patient attention of 
tlieir Noble Patron, who has on eveiy oc¬ 
casion most cheei fully given his valuable 
time mnd rounsel, and opened bis purse, 
Vvben eitlier could pioiiiote the designs of 
tills Coinnultee/’ 

“ Cltr^y Orphan Corporation. 

The children of tliis establishment 
were publicly .examined on Monday, 
May 22d, before a numerous and 
respectable assembly; ami acquitted 
themselves in a manner which called 
forth universal approbation. On 
Thursday. Mav 24lh, six additional 
children were elected. The ioliow- 
ing account of the proceedings of 
the Corporation is extracted from 
the Report which has just been pub- 
libhed : 

** At the period of the Reform?itioii, the 
Clinrcli of England was ifsnii’d from liie 
errors of Popery j and its Ministcis, wiioin 
one of those eirois had loiirteinnod to ce¬ 
libacy, were restoicd to the cliaiities of 
domestic life. l>ut, unfortnnalel), no suit¬ 
able provision was then made for a inaiiicd 
Ftaot'kialiAer^y^ as no rcsioiation took 
place of that portion of the iTvcmios of the 
Cbnrcli, which had been aheiiated to mo¬ 
nastic iisei. 

“ Tbe insiifficieiiry of many hcneficeB, 
stripped of the most valuable part of thei/; 
titlies, to ntford a piovision for the families 
nf the Incumbents, was, even at that lime, 
£eU niid laiuenteil.” 

“ On this account in 1749 some benevo¬ 
lent indivichuils foinied tbeinselves into a 
Society for this specific purpose; and in the 
year 1809 it was incorporated by tbe title 
of ‘ The Governors of the Society for 
/floolking^ tmUitaining^ and edneating 
Poor Otphane of C/erg*y?nctt of the hslah- 
Ushed Gi mrc/i, IM that Part rfthe United 
Kingdom^ called England^ until of Age 
io be put Apprentice/ It would be mi- 
gniteful not to state, that the Act of incor¬ 
poration was obtaiiK'd at the sole exponce 
of that munificent Prelate, the present 
Loi%^isbop of Durham^ vlio has ad<ied 
to ibia, and other instances of liberaiily, a 
teMilion of ^00/. 


To shew the necessity of such an estab¬ 
lishment it will be snlhcient to state, that 
the Cleifgy of'Englaiid and Wales ainoiint 
to more than 1U/M'0. The income of a 
large proportion of tiiis number, probably 
onc-half, is such, tliat, tiiOugh iiMnased 
with'die greatest piudcncc, it cannot afford 
the inruns of making a provision for the 
contingency of an Orphan family. It hap¬ 
pens also, notiinfreqiienlly, that the father, 
aficr having been placed in a situation, 
winch might have enabled him to accom¬ 
plish tins most dcsiiable object, is snatclied 
away fiom his einUlreu by a premature 
death. Distress must therefoic often iin- 
avoidably result from these causes; and 
that will surely be deemed a most useful 
and l.nidahU; Chaiity, whh’h provides for 
the mamUmanceand education of Orphans, 
deprived of the Parent, whose professional 
income w'as tlieir oinef, and perhaps their 
sole support and stay. 

“ The Schools instimied for this purpose 
subsisted for several vear*. at Acton, and 
Lisson (iieen upon a siiKtllervrale. In tiie 
year 161',.^ a spacious building, calculated 
for the reccptinii of moic than loO cluldien, 
was erected by suhscnptiori. in a healtiiy 
situation near the Regent's Parky Maiy-le- 
bune. 

“ 'I'hc Schools for the IMalc and Female 
Orphans are thus hi ought together for liie 
purpose of being niuie clleelnally supei in¬ 
tended h\ ttie Coimnittees, but they are 
Still, as lluy were oviirinall), eslablisii- 
ments in all respects distinct and sepuiate. 

.‘‘The iinmher of Childicn, which the 
.Schools arc capable of icceiviiig, is nuicli 
gieatei than the piesent tmids id'the Ciia- 
iity enable it to maintain; and at cveiy 
eleciion the painful necessity recuis of 
passing over cases ot urgent distiess. Hut, 
in deteruuning the extent of the building, 
the Cuinmittee were guided not by the ac¬ 
tual, hut by the prob<ihle future revenue 
of the Irislitulion. Resting their expecta¬ 
tions upon the well-known liberal spiiit of 
the country, they felt assured that, when 
Schools were erected to contain an in¬ 
creased number of Orplinns, an increased 
influx of contributions would enable thein 
,to carry their design into foil eflcct. Nor 
liave they since had reason to think that 
this expectation was ill-founded { for much 
has already been eifecled, though much 
still remains to be clone. 

At the completion of the present build- 
kig Uic iiiimlier of children orf the esta¬ 
blishment scarcely exceeded where¬ 

as the number at present is about one hun¬ 
dred; and the whole number educated by 
the ^ciely, since its first cstabhslimcut, 
•moHuU to mov* thau nine hundred. 
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** I'liis statement is full of satii^factioii 
with reference to llie past, and foil of encon- 
raijeinent with to Ut*' fiilure. Tiic 

increaVd w.nrli Isjs iireii hilely 

manifestc.il tor tlie Institution, juMihes tlie 
hope, tiut as tlic kn(>*vle(1:;e of its cUar.ic* 
ter and benenrial rffiTU i<* more witlely 
diffused, it mi! 1 be cnibled to evtend its 
usefiiliK'SS by ad litiotmi contributions to 
its funds. And sniclyiio Institution can 
prefer a stron:rer cliini to general support 
from the friend^ of the F.stabhshed Cliuioh 
in every part of Kng4antl. For it is not of 
a local but of a gt'oeial nature; it docs not 
select ir.H objects fioni the metropolis, or 
its vicinity; but, as far as its means extend, 
it takes under its piotec.fioii the Orphans 
of the ('leigy wherever they may befoiiud. 

The Right Honoiirabh: and Right Rev. 
the President of the Society, the Lord 
Bishop of LimfloUf ever attentive to its 
concerns, has not only made it nioie goric> 
rally known throughout his Diocese, but 
has rprommciuled its piesen! circunisiauces 
to liie ronsitlrration of the other Pi elates, 
who have all added largely to then Aniinal 
.Subscriptions. Their example has been 
followed by public bodies^ and by the oim* 
lent and the iibor.il among tiie Liity, and 
tile (Meigy. lucieascd assist.jncc ha? been 
given by many, who were already conlii- 
biilors to the Iiistiliition ;aiul many 'dlhers, 
as soon a& its meiits, and its wants were 
pointed oiil to them, have wiiliiigly ptuced 
their names on tie* list of its Siihscrilier-*. 

Tlie .Society Ims uNo to rongratnlale 
itself upon a distinguished luaik of Royal 
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favour. His Majesty, Hing Gtorge iAe 
Fourth^ desirous to testify his approbation 
of its designs, r*.-ceiitlv ordered a dopation 
of A hundied guineas to be transmitted to 
the Tieasurcis, and euul*Mrc.1 a high addi¬ 
tional vdiac u]>on the gilt by declaring kI 
the same tune his gracious intention to b«« 
ctline tile Pation of the Institution. 

Tlie Committee cannot but hail this to¬ 
ken of Royal approbation us an diispicions 
omen. 'I'liey confidently anticipate the ro* 
<:ie.i^ing pio^perity of a Society patronued 
by the Supreme Head of the ('Inircii of 
I^ngl.mil, and supported by ail its Prelates; 
a Society, which ranks anioiig its Suh&eri- 
biT'i most of tlic benefie.ed Clergy, and 
in.iny distinguished individuals of the Laity 
of the kingdom. And they trust, that at 
no dista.it |KM'iod the extended beneficence 
hoth of the Clergy and the Liity will enable 
tiiem, unJ(*r tiic hlessing of Divine Provi¬ 
dence, to give full operation to the design 
of the Institution, and to educate in their 
Schools the wliole number of Orphans 
which the Schools are calculated to receive. 

Alajf, 

** Such persons as be induced, by the 
aboW; account of this Institution, to be¬ 
come Contributors, are requested to order 
their Benefactions or Subscriptions to be 
paid to \h(i account of the Tieasurer, at 
Me.ssr 2 >. Di'umnmnds, Clianng-cross, or at 
Messrs. Sikes, Snaith, and Co. 5, Mansioii- 
Hoiise-stieet; or to J. B. Morgan, Esq. tlie 
Secretary, Doctors’ Common**; or to Mr, 
H. Slicttou, the Collector, No. 0, Bart- 
letu' Buildings, Holiioin.'* 


A Statement of the Account from Februarify 1819 , to February^ 1820 . 


Dr. £. jt. 

Balance last Audit. J.52 10 

’■SiibiciiptionH.15 

Donations .2668 0 

Donation from Jolui Roiydler, 

Esq. being the profits of the 
First Edition of the Works 
of ins Son, the late John 

Bowdler, Jan. Esq. 218 12 

Dividends . 16U1 15 

Legacy frbtn Mrs. Rebecca 

Moure. 10 0 

Rent . 14 0 

Children’s Work .... 55 18 

legacy from Rev. W, Her- \ 
ringham, 50/. 3 per. Cent. > 

CODSuU... j 


(/. ' 
2 
0 


Cr. £. a. d. 

Maintenance of the Boys, in- 

•t chiding Salaries . 1667 2 4 

Ditto of the Girls .1151 kS 9 

Removals from the Schools.. 26 12 6 
Purchase of 4350/. 3 per Cent. 

Consols .4858 7 6 

Ditto, for Sinking Fund, lOO/. 

5 per Cent, Consols. 68 15 Q 

Rent, Printing, Advertising, 

Water, Rent, Collector’s 

Poundage, Legacy Duty, 

Stamps, Iron Bedsteads, 
and other incidental £x- 

pences. 515 11 11 

Balance in the Hands of Trea¬ 
surers, viz. at Messrs, < 

Druninionds*.. 5 17 5*1 


Druninionds’.. 5 17 5^ 
Messrs. Sikes, and > 

Co. ...,•...21 10 9} 


27 8 f 


£6315 11 2 


£6315 n i 
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^ * * 

Socktvfor promoting the Building to Ihe Meeting jvras extremely fa- 
ana Enlarging ChuHhes and vourabie: but as we iiope to fur- 
Chapchm nish our readers with'a full account 

The anniversary Meeting of tWs a subsequent Number, we 

Society, was held on Thursday, abstain tor Ihe present, from any 
May 24th; the account presented furtn’er remarks. 


Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, 

An Abstract of the Sums distributed in the Year 1819» by the Court of 
Assistants, to Widows and Children of Clergymen^ and to poor Clergy¬ 
men, and disbursed for other Puiposes, viz, 

£. s. d. 

To 465 clergymen's widows, at 102. each . 4650 0 0 

To 17 clergymen's widows, at bL each, being the benefaction of the Rev. 

Dr. James Palmer, and an augmentation of bl. each. 170 0 0 

To 1 ditto, at bl being the benefaction of Edmund Burrouglis, Esq. and an 

augmentation of 5/. each. . 10 0 0 

To 5 ditto, at 5/. each, being tlie benefaction of Edward Paiincefort, Esq. 

and an augmentation of bl each .. 50 0 0 

To 6 ditto, at }Oh each, being the benefaction of the Rev. Robert IPOyley .60 0 ,0 

To 4 ditto, at 61. each, being the benefaction of Mrs. Dorcas Thacker, and 

an angmentation of 4/. each .. 40 0 0 

To 4 ditto, at 6/. eacb, being the benefaction of Mrs, Mary CUssotd, and 

an augmentation of 4f. eacli . 40 0 0 

To 1 ditto, 10/. being the benefaction 9 f the Rev. Dr. Nicholl . 10 0 0 

To 16 ditto, at 5/. each, being the benefaction of Charles Etty, Esq. and 

an augmentation of bl. each . ^ .. 160 0 0 

To 1 of S5/. being the benefactioa of Mrs. Jackson . .. *15 0 0 

To 224 maiden daughters of clergymen, at 41. 45, e^h, being the benefac¬ 
tion of Mrs. Dutton, Mrs. Williams, and Mr. Jackson, and an augmenta¬ 
tion of bl. ^ 65. out of the general fund, to each... ... • 2240 0 0 

To S maiden dauglitcrs of clergymen, at lOl. each, being the benefaction 

of Mrs. Barcock • .• .w • • • .. 0 0 

To 2 lame daughters of clergymen, at 4/. 4^. each, being the benefaction of 

tlie Rev. Ptolemy James, and an angmentation nf 5/. I6r. each . 20 O o 

To 5 dauglilers of deceased clergymen on Mrs. Whitehairs fund, loL each .50 0 Q 
To 6 daughters of deceased cir rgymen, on Mrs. Paine’s fund, 10/. each .. 60 o 0 

To 6 daughters, on Bishop Portens's fund. 60 0 0 

To 55 children of clergymen, put out apprentices, with the Rev. Mr. Wi¬ 
thers’s, Mr. Campion's, and other charities, viz. 

14 children from the Clergy Orphan School, at 40/. eacb £560 0 0) ^ 

14 otlier children, at 20/. 30/. and 35(. eacli . 1325 0 0 $ 

To io poor curates, tlie benefaction of John ^tock, Esq. lO/. each,^^ »• • • • 100 0 0 

To 20 poor curates, tlie benefaction of Mrs. Joy, 20/. each...... 400 0 0 

To 14 ditto, the benefaction of Mrs. Stafford, at 15/ and 10/. each.. 150 0 0 

To 67 poor clergymen, the benefaction of Dr. Taylour and Mr. Myddclton, 

at 15/. and lO/. each .. -. 865 0 0 

To 65 poor clergymen, the benefaction of Mrs. Ann Cam, at 20/. t5/. and 

10/. each... 1,075 0 0 

To IB poor clergymen, the benefaction of Mrs. Elizabeth and Susanna 

Jackson, 9/. each... 163 0 0 

To dooations to distressed clergymen, widows, and children of ditto, the 

benefactions of the Rev. Dr. William Bell and Mrs. Stafford, &c.. 380 0 0 

To donations to apprentices, &c. • • ..... ...* • • • • 144 0 0 

To exhibitions.-.-.. 147 15 0 

ToAOmiim, interest of money, quit rents, and other annual payments,. . 570 14 9 
Solicitor’s charges, buildings, and repairs, and other contingent expences.. 1191 0 4 
SabiEMs, bouse rent, and taxen, insurance, printing, stationery, postage, and 

otx&indJeptal expences...1105 12 8 

Capital ffukded )i)]| the 3 per cents, the gift of Henry Lenoy Hnnter, Esq... 1000 0 0 


£16851 S 9 
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tt liu been 'thonglit*neces»ai 7 to in- 
Ibmi til* pubKc, that the governors of this 
ctmritjs with the aiil of their benefactors, 
have formed a permanent ftind, the rents 
and interests of which they anniialty distri¬ 
bute in pensions and benefactions to a dSn- 
siderable amonnt^ to a great many poor 
Widows and Cltildren of Clergymen; but 
tlte nnmber who partake thereof is snch, 
that the share of each individual is very in¬ 
considerable ; the pensions to Widows and 
Maiden Daughters in no Instance exceed¬ 
ing ten poirads, except in tlie caf^e of two 
annuitants of a particular Benefaction. 
From tilts charity becoming more known, 
applications for relief are made mnch be¬ 
yond the power of the corporation to 
comply with. In order, therefore, that the 
real objects of the charter of incorporation 
may receive a more ample assistance, and 
tliat the fund may be extended so as to 
carry the benevolent purposes of the Insti¬ 
tution to a still wider and more general 
operation, it is hoped that contributions 
will continne to be made by those inte¬ 
rested iu a concern so truly laudable, hu¬ 
mane, and beneficent. 

It may be proper also to state, that the 
corporation has, witliin these few years, 
received, by transfers from the Court of 
Chanrerv, several sums in stock, nndet the 
wills of Mr. Myddelton and Mrs. Ann Cam, 
which produce ^900L per annum, or there¬ 
abouts but the dividends of which, by the 
above wills, are limited to bo applied solely 
for the benefit of poor Clergymen with 
large families and good characteis. From 
the number of petitioners who annually 
apply for a share of these benefactions, tlie 
allotment to each has never exceeded 10/. 
ar l.M. except for the last year or two, 
when the governors were enabled to give 
iOL each to a few very distressed Clergy¬ 
men. 

In addition to the above benefaction, a 
sum of HiOOL East-India stock, was lately 
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beqneathed to the corporation by life Willi 
of Mrs- Elizabeth and SnsanOa Jacksoq'i in 
trnst, to bO' eqnally divided between 
poor Clergymen, whose incomes do ndt ^ 
exceed 50/. each, the dividends of urhidi, 
after payment of the legacy duty, allbtl/ 
only 9/. to be allotted to each poor CiCrgy* 
man. 

Abont the year 1780, John Stock, Esq«, 
bequeathed 100/. per annum for ever to ** 
tlie corporation in trust, to be divided 
equally amongst 10 poor Curates, whose 
incomes do not exceed 40L each, yearly, 
at Christmas. 

There have also been lately translerred 
to the corporation 14,000/. 3 per cent, 
consols, in trust, to pay SO poor Curates, 
whose incomes do not excedU 50/. per an¬ 
num, siO/. each, to be distributed yearly at 
Christmas, under the will of Mrs. Jane Joy» 
deceased; and a further benefaction of 
gSO/. yearly, has lately been beqneathed to 
the corporation, by the will of Mrs. Ala* 
thea Maria Stafford, for the benefit pf poor 
Curates, and the families of Clergymen. 

All persons who slrall please to givenny 
sum, or anonal benefaction, are desired to 
pay the same to the present Treasurers, 
THOMAS CvlLLINS, Esq. 

Sir NATHANIEL CONANT, 

BENJ. HARRISON, Esq. 

Or the succeeding Treasurers; or to the 
Registrar, at the office of the Corporation 
deputed by them. 

Those who may have collected any mo* 
ney for this Corporation, arc desired to pay 
the same to the said Treasurers, or to John 
Matthew Gnmwood, Esq. Registrar, at 
the Corporation House, at No. V, Bloomt* 
bury Place, Bloomsbury Square; to wbom 
all who sli^l be disposed to promote thiv 
charity, or who have any mforroatloa to 
copininnicate concerning the same, will bf 
pleased to address letters. 

JOHN MATTHEW GRIMWOOD^ 

Regia trar. 


a 
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ecclesiastical preferments. 

Rev. Head Pottmger, to the vicarage of 
Compton, Berka; patroDiair Walter James, 

bait. 

Rev. B. V. Layard, to held by di^ien* 
toden the vicange ef Tallington, with the 
>^toryof Uffington, Uncolnibire. 
SKMEMBftAHCEK, No. 16. 


Rev. William Verclit, M»4. Mlow of 
Catherine liall, Cambridge, to tot rectory 
of Grayingham* Lincolaabira; air 

John Hayford Tboreld, bait. 

Rev. G. Glover, rector of Sonth Rop])r» 
Norfolk, to be* dooMtk cbejdihi to tba 
dakaofSimex. 

Rov. Gibioa Lacaa, B.Ar to toe riotory 
SC 
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of Filbyi NoHbIk ; patron, C. Lucas, 
esq. 

Rev. Fearon Fellows, fellow of St. 
John's college, Cambridge, late rhetoric 
lecturer and head examiner of the same 
society, fellow of the Cambridge pliiloso- 
phical society, and of the a8tronomif:al 
society in London, has been appointed 
astronomer royal at the Cape of Good 
<'Hope, and siiperintcndant of observatories 
m Us M^esty’s dominions iii tl)e Boutheru 
hemisphere. 

Rev. Thomas Gardner has been iiisti< 
tuted by the lord bishop of Lincoln to tiie 
vicarage of Willen, Bucks, on the presen- 
tation of the right hoo. the trustees of Dr. 
Ricliard Busby. 

Rev. Edward Northey, to tlie valuable 
bviiig of Great Ilsley, Berks. 

Rev. C. Chisolm, rector of Eastwell, 
Kent, to bold the vicarage of Preston, near 
Faver8ham,witli Eastwell. 

Rev. Francis Bickley Astley, M.A. to tlic 
rectory of BisUopstrow, Willb j patron, J. 
Dugdale Astley, esq. M P. for Wilts, 

Rev, Robert Synge, M.A. to be chap¬ 
lain to the British merchants resident at 
Baliia. 

Rev. William Harrison, vicar of Fai e- 
bam, appointed to the vacant prcbendal 
stall ill Winchester cathedral, void by the 
death of the rev. F. Iremungcr. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, April —On Thursday last 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Akt^. —D. Howell, c>q. 
Christ chiircli, grand compounder ; (7. 
Hall, scholar of Pembroke college; rev. 
S. C. Lord, W. M. Williams, and rev. C. 
Oriffidi, Wadham college ; J. P. BenwelJ, 
and C. Copner, Magdalen hall; rev. J. 
Morall, and G. Henderson, fellows of 
Brasenose college ; C. Rankeii, student of 
Christchurch; W. J. Monson, and rev. K. 
H. Leeke, Christ church; W. Gresswell, 
ftllow of Baliol college ; J. Jones, fl-lluw 
of Jeans college; rev. P; Price, Jesus col- 
Icge. 

Bachelors of Arts.— Rev. H. Bel- 
lain, St. Mary hall, giand compounder; 
H. R. Fowler, and J. Frampton, Exeter 
college; J. Clayton, Pembroke college; 
J, Pruen, St John's college; W. Cliarl- 
tOD, Magdalen hall; W. Duthy, scholar on 
tbe new fQimdatioD, Queen's college ; B. 
H. Bridges, Oriel college; and W, J. Bro> 
diick, esq. Baliol college. 

*R1ie same day in convocation, C. Bel¬ 
lamy, stadent in civil law, and fellow of 
St. Jolm% college, was unanimously elected 
▼ineriaa scholar; 


Yesterday, the rev. K.J. Carr, M.A. vicar 
of Brighton, and clerk of the King's closet, 
was admitted bachelor and doctor in divi¬ 
nity. The rev. Ji Bullock, scholar of 
Worcester college, was admitted M.A. and 
J. Colville, of Magdalen hall, B.A. 

On Thursday last the tlircc following 
gentlemen were elected gxliibitioners of 
Lincoln college, on the foundation of Na- 
tiuiniel lord Crewe, viz. J. T. Flesher, G. 
T, Roberson, and C. Wooten. 

May 13.—The following gentlemen were 
oil Monday last elected students of Christ 
church, from Westminster college ; G. H. 
Webber, bun. Leigh 'J'liomas, T. Hender¬ 
son, J. E. Jeifi'eys,uiid A. Short. 

On Saturday last the following degrees 
were conferred: 

Masters op Art.s.—W. J. Coltmaii, 
esq. Brasenose coll<‘gc, grand conipouuder; 
O. Cave, Haliol college. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. R. Johnson, 
Haliol college; J. S. Cox, Pciubiukc col¬ 
lege. 

On Weilnesday la.st tlic following de- 
green were cunfened: 

Doctor in Divinity. —Kcv. William 
Benson, rectoi of Hampton Poyle and 
South Weston, in tins county, vicar of 
Lcdgeis Ashby, Northamptemshire, and 
formerly fellow of Queen's college, grand 
compounder. 

Masters of Altys—Rev, T. Walker, 
University college; C. H. Cuulthurst, 
Brasenose college ; A. Maedoniicll, student 
of Christ churcit; J. Hendcison, Baliol 
college., revds, D. Williams and W. 
Powell, JcMis college. 

B\( JiLLOits OF Arts.— S. .lohn.son,and 

J. fj. Joiiiisou, Lincoln college, S. H. 
Knapp, Mciton college ; J. E. Jones, St. 
Edmund's hall; E. R. Taylor, Wadham 
college, and G. £• Lardeu, Jirasenose 
college. 

May 2(1.—On Wednesday last the prize 
compositions were adjudged as follows: 

Cl 1 ANrfc llok’s Prizls.— Latin Essay, 

Qiitenam fiicrit Concilii Ampluctyonici 
constitutio, et quatn vim in tuendis Grccise 
libertatihus, et in Popiilornm ntonbus for- 
inandis habiieut." J. 8. Boone, studeni 
of Clirist church.—Engh.sii Essay, ** On 
the Influence of the Drama." A. Mac- 
doimcll, M.A. .'itndent of Ciirist chiircii.— 
Latin Verse, “ Newtoni Systema.*' W. 

K. ('liurton, some time of Lincoln college, 
and now of Queens college, on Mr. Mi- 
eheH's fouiidarion. 

8ir KmiER Newuigatj/ 5 Puizr.— 
English Verse, The I'emplc of Diana at 
Ephusus." W. Ewart, commoner of Christ 
church. 

On I'lmrsday lost Mr, F, C, Steele, tom- 

8 
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inoner of Jesus college, elected a scho* 

lar of that society. 

Congregations will be hoUlen for the 
purpose of granting graces and conferring 
cieprees on tlie following days in the tinsii- 
ingterm: viz. Wednesday, May , ti¬ 
dily, June, *t ; l*'riday, 9; Friday, Id; 
Thursday, 'iJ'2 ; Friday, W ; Saturday, July 

A congregation will be holdcn on Tues¬ 
day, July d, solely for the purpose of ad¬ 
mitting ineeptors to Iheir regency. 

CAMPUincr, April '>15.—^J. Cj»ttingliani, 
CSC], M.A. of'rritiily liall, bairlstcr at law, 
was on 'ftiesday last atlinitted into tiie fel¬ 
lowship vacant by the resignation uf L. 
Duval, esq. 

May 6.—Robert Woodlionse, I’sq. M.A. 

F. R.S. fellow of (ionville and Cains col¬ 
lege, vi'as on Monday last unamniousty 
1 ‘lertecl Lucasian professor of mathematics, 
in'the room of the late Dr. Milner. 

The following gentlemen were on Tues¬ 
day last adiiiilted to the undermentioned 
degrees: 

Doctors in Divinity, —Rev. Dr. El- 
rington, piuvost of Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin, admitted ud enndem ; and rev. K. Ro¬ 
berts, of St, John's college, rector of Aid- 
v^’inkle All Saints, in the county of North- 
ainjifoii. • 

Honorary Mastrrr of Arts.— H A, 
W. Fellowes, Trinity hall , E. G, Hornby, 
and G. M‘Neiil, Trinity college. 

MA^TLUS OF Arts. —W, T. Rayiie, and 
J. T. Austen, Si. lolm’s college. 

BAciir.LOu^ oi- Arts—( i. F. Tliom- 
son, St. John's college; E. ( urttis, Sidney 
eolirge, and John B. Ciowe, J’enibrokc 
hull. 

Sir W. Buownk’s Prizfs. —The two 
medals not disposed of in foimer year> 
weic on Tuesday last adjudged as follows: 
for the Latin Ode, to Mr. Henry Thomp¬ 
son, seliolar of St. Joliii’s jL’ollege ; tor the 
Greek ami Latin Epigrams, to Mr. Kieliard 
Oakes, scholar of King's college. 

May 6. —At a eongiegatioii held on 
Friday, May h, the following graces 

were passed by the senate nnamimmsly : — 
1. To contirm the report of the observa¬ 
tory syndicate, and to giant the sum of 
hOOU^. towards carrying it into elfect. 2. 
To appoint tlie vice-chancellor, Dr. Havi- 
land, professor Lee, Mr. Chapman, Oaius 
college; Mr, Vince, King's college; Mr. 
Tiirton, Catherine 4iall; Mr. Gee, Sydney 
college ; Mr. Bland, St. John's college; 
Mr, Evans, Clare hall; Mr, Frcncli, l*cni- 
hioke hall; Mr. W. Hustler, Jesus rol- 
lege ; Mr, Griffith, Eiinnannel college ; Mr. 

G. Peacock, Trinity hall ; Mr. Sltelfoid, 
-Beuoet'a college j Mr, Crawley, Magdalen 


college; Mr. Dicken, St. Peter's oo^lege; 
Mr. W^ewell, Trinity hall; Mr. Graham, 
Christ's college ; Mr. Ebden, Trinity hall. ' 
3. To form a syndicate for Superintending 
the collection of subscriptions for the use 
of the observatory. 4. To order that the 
names of all those who contribute money 
for the building of an observatory, be in¬ 
scribed in the books to be deposited in the 
public library. His royal highness the * 
chancellor of the University signified liis 
approbation of this measure in the most 
iiaiidsome terms, and gave 100 guineas to¬ 
wards carrying it into effect. 

May —A syndicate appointed to cu- 
quiie into the expediency and best means 
of biiihhiig and furnishing an observatory 
at Cambridge, made a report to the senate 
on the I24th of April, IBgO, in favour of 
such project, which was confirmed on Fri¬ 
day last, and graces passed, granting .SOOO/; 
and appointing a syndicate, wbo as soon 
as .5000/. more is collected, are to cany 
the same into effect. A considerable sum 
is already subscribed. 

The subject for the Seatonian prize 
poem for the piesent year, is ** The Om¬ 
nipresence of the Supreme Being.** 

May 19.—The following degrees were 
conferred on Wednesday last: 

Doctor in Divinity. —The rev. Tho¬ 
mas Canston, of St. John's college, preben- 
bary of Westmin.stor. 

Master of Arts. —The Rev. Owen 
Davys, of St. John’s college. 

Baciieior in Civil Law. —The Rev, 
Fortescue Todd, of Jesus college. 

Bachelors or Arts. —Robert Bechoe 
Kadcliff'e, Thunias Henry Hall, and Robert 
Abercrombie Denton, of King's college; 
Henry Thomas Burne, of Trinity college ; 
and Goswick Pridcaux, of Sidney college. ^ 
.The grace for authorising the erection 
nf the Fit zwilliain museum on the site of 
the present botanic garden, proposed at 
th(‘ congregation on Wednesday, did not 
pass the caput. 

Chesiijre. —Died, at Stockport, aged 
7.5, the rev. Charles Prescott, nearly forty 
years rector of tliat parisli, and an active 
magistrate for the coi^iticb of Cheshire and 
I^iicashirr, 

Cumberland.—D ied, llic icv. Isaac 
Denton, vicar of Crossthwaite in this 
county. 

DEvoNSiiiRE—Dicd, at Ugbrooke Park, 
the rev. Joseph Reeve, aged 87. For the 
last thirty-five years he was chaplain to 
lord Clifford's fiiinily, whicli will long re¬ 
tain a grateful sense of his attachment and 
services, 

Dorsetsiiirl.— Died, at Parkstone, 
near Poole, the rev. Thomas hinitli, rector 
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of Filby, Norfolk ; patron, C. Lucas, 
esq. 

Rev. Fearon Fellows, fellow of St. 
John's college, Cambridge, late rhetoiic 
lecturer and head examiner of the same 
society, fellow of the Cambridge philoso¬ 
phical society, and of the astrononiit'al 
society in London, lias been appointed 
astronomer royal at the Cape of Good 
«>Hope, and superintendant of observatories 
ill bis Majesty's dominions in tlie soutberu 
hemisphere. 

Rev. Tlioni;is CTavdnor has been insti¬ 
tuted by the lord bi.shop of Lincoln to uic 
vicarage of Willun, Bucks, on the piesen- 
tatioii of the light hou. the trustee:;- of Di. 
Ricliard Busby. 

Rev. Edwa;d Norlhoy, to tlic valuable 
living of (Jrcat Ilsicy, Beiks. 

Rev. C. Chisolm, lector of East well, 
Kent, to hold tin* vicarage of Preston, near 
Faversham, witii EastweH. 

Rev. Francis Bickley Astlej, M.A.totln*. 
rectory of Bishopstrow, Wills j patron, J. 
Dugdale Astley, esq. M P. for Wilts. 

Rev. Hobeit Synge, M./V. to lie eliap- 
lain to the British merchants resident at 
Bahia. 

Rev. William Harrison, vicar ofKaic- 
bain, appointed to the vacant piebeiul.i] 
stall in Winchester cathedral, void by the 
deatli of the rev. F. Iremuiigei. 

UNIVERSITY IxNTELLUiENCE. 

OxFOHD, April 2 'J.—On Thursday last 
the following degrees were conlrrred :— 

Masters of Arts. —D. Howell, C'C|. 
Christ church, grand compounder , O. 
Hail, scholar of Pembroke college; icv. 
S. C. Lord, W. M. Williams, and rev. C. 
Oriilitlt, Wadham college , J. F. BenwelJ, 
and C. Copner, Magdalen hull ; rev. J. 
Morall, and O. Heiidci'son, fellows of 
Braseiiose college ; C. Kauken, student of 
Christchurch; W. J. Monson, and rev. K. 
H. Leeke, Christ church; W. Gressweil, 
fellow of Baliol college ; J. Jones, fellow 
of Jesus college; rev. P, Price, Jesus col¬ 
lege. 

BACifEi.ous OF AKi-s.— Rev. H. Bel- 
lairs, St. Maiy hall, giami compounder ; 
H. R. Fowler, and J. Fraiupton, ICxetcr 
college; J. Clayton, Pembroke college, 
J. Pruen, St. John's college; W. Charl¬ 
ton, Magdalen hall; W. Uuthy, scholar on 
the new foundation, Queen’s college ; B. 
H. Bridges, Oriel college; and W. J. Bro- 
drick, esq. Baliol college. 

The same day in coiivooation, C. Bel¬ 
lamy, student in civil law, and fellow of 
8t. John's college, was uiiaminuusly elected 
vinerian Kholar. 


Yesterday, the rev. R. J. Carr, M.A. vicar 
of Brighton, and clerk of tlic King's closet, 
was admitted bachelor and doctor iu ilivi- 
mty. The rev. J. Bullock, scholar of 
Worcestci college, was admitted M.A. and 
J. Colville, of Magdalen hall, B.A. 

On Thursday last the thn'c following 
gentlemen were elected cxhibitiouorH of 
Lincoln collegt', on tlic fouud.itioii of Na- 
tiuiniel lord Crewe, viz. J. T. FIc&her, G. 
T, Roberson, and i\ Woolen. 

May 13.—Tin; following gcntlcnieii wci c 
on Monday last elected students of C!hiist 
church, f;oiTi >Yestininsler college : O. H. 
VVebber, bon. Leigh 'J liomas, T. Hcndcr- 
sou. J. E. Jelficys,aiid A. Shoit. 

On Satuiday last The foilowmg dcgices 
were coiiferied; 

MasTfks of Aiits.—W. J. Cnltinan, 
esq. Brasenose colh ge. grand coiiqiotiiidei , 
O. Cave, Baliol college. 

B.viiiflors of Arts.—j. K. Johnson, 
Baliol college; J. S. Cox, Peuibiiike col- 
lege. 

On Wednesday la.st the following de¬ 
grees were coul'ened : 

Doctor in Divinha.—K ev. W'llliam 
Benson, icclor ot Hampton i'oyU; and 
.South Weston, in this county, vicar ot 
Litigeis Asld>\, Noitiiainptoii'*tnre, and 
foi 111**1 ly fi ilow of Qaceir-s college, grand 
compounder. 

Masilks or Ait;s—Kov. T. Walker, 
University eollege: C. H. Coultiiiiist, 
BraM*nose colic;'** ; A. Maciloniu II, student 
of Cliiist rlmreii , J. Hendcisoii, Baliol 
collcije, it'ViN. D. William.s and W. 
Powell, Je.*>us college. 

Bkjilloks oi Arts. S. Jolmsoii,and 
J. H. Jolni'ou> Lincoln college*, .S. H. 
Knapp, MeiKui college, J. K. Joins, St. 
Edmund's iiali.. E. K. Tayloi, Wadliam 
college, and (i. E. Laulcn, Bust.no.se 
college. 

iMay 20 »—On Wednesday kut the prize 
coirposiltons wcie adjudged as follows: 

Cm VNci unvit's Pruis.— Latin I'Xsay, 

(^nmnani fneiit Concihi AiiiphiclyouKi 
consiitiitio, el quam vim in tuciuhs (irecja* 
libertalihns, et in Piquilainin inoiibns loi- 
inamhs habiieiit.” J. S. Boone, stiidinl 
of Clnist chinch.—English L^^ay, '* On 
the lidhience ot the Diaiiia." A. M.ic- 
doniicll, M.A. student of (vhiisl chiireii.— 
Latin Verse, *’■ Newtoni Systema." W. 
H. (diui'ton, sonic time of Lincoln roliri*e, 
and now of Queen's college, on Mr. Mi- 
ciiell's toiiiidarion. 

Sir Hotii-.R NcwoiiiATj.'s Puizr.— 
Engltsh Verse, ** The'J'cmple of Diana at 
Ephesus,” W. Ewart, cummouci of Christ 
church. 

On Thursday lust Mr. F, C. Slecio, com- 

8 
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moncr of Jesus rolleijc, i^as clcrtod a sclio* 
Jar of that society. 

Oon!;r'* 2 rations will br lioldtni f<jr 
purpose of grantin;; graces and ronfnring 
ileffrees no the following d.ws in tin* <m\su- 
ing t<Tiii: vir. tVcdncstlay, May, rii- 
day, June, y; 1‘iiiiay, ; iMiday, Hi; 
Tliui’sday, 'i'2 I'liday, >0; Satiiiday, July 

A congrciratif)n will he holdcn on Tues¬ 
day, July 1, solely for thf; piii'j)Osc of ad¬ 
mitting iiieepto?** to till ii rcgeiiry. 

(’aMrujnoj, '\[)i}lvr>.—J. C(-ttiiu:liani, 
wj. M.A. nf'rriiiHy lu'.ll, bairislcr at lava, 
was on l\iesday last ailiiutted into the fel- 
lowsliip \acdni by the icsigiialKHi uf Jb. 
Duval, esq. 

May —Robert Woodlionse, esq. M.A. 
b'.R.S. fellow of (loiiviJIe and Cains col¬ 
lege, Mas on IMonda} lust iinauKnon.sly 
« lect(‘d 7.,nea‘ ian professoi ofiiiathcmatics, 
iivtlie room of the late l>r. Miinei. 

The following geiUlemcii were on Tues¬ 
day last adiiiiltcd to the iindermeiitiuned 
de.gieev: 

Doctors in Divinity. —Rev. Dr. Kl- 
lington, piovost of Tiinily tolloge, Dub- 
Im, arlmitted ofl inmiem ; and lev. K Ro¬ 
berts, of St. John’s college, rectoi of Ald- 
uinkle All Saints, in the cmiiity of Soith- 
ainpton. • 

HoNoRAn\ IMastkrs or Arts.—H. 

W. I■'ellowe^, Trinity halt , J’. (). Hoinby, 
and (i. M’Neiil, 'friiiitv < ollegr. 

Ma.-ti ijs ur Ams.—W. T Kasne, ami 
J. T. Austen. M, !ohn serrlicge. 

liACinioii^ oi- Au'ih— (i. J . 'Dioiu- 
"on, St. John s eoUege ; K. ( lutiis, Subu j 
I’ollege, and John 11. Chowe, J'cnibioKe 
lull. 

Silt \V. Huoum’s Puizrs----'L'iie tun 
nied.'il> not disposeti ol in foMnei ^eai'* 
Weil on ftie.Ml.ry l;ol lUljinhied as follouf : 
fui the L/atiii Ode, to Mr. Hems 'i’lioiuji- 
'' 011 , veholai of St. Johns jiaillege , foi the 
(rrcck and Latin Kpigiains, to Mi. Kicliatd 
Oakes, M'liolai of King’s n liege. 

JMay (). — At a canigiegatioii luld on 
b’liday, May i. the following glares 

weie passed by the senate nnaniinonsly : — 
1. To eoiilirm the report of tlie obserxa- 
toiy syiidieate, and to giant the Mini of 
AOOO/. towards canyiiig It into etfect. 2. 
To appoint the viee-elancelJor, Dr. Ifavi- 
land, professor Lee, Mr. Cliapniaii, Cams 
college, Mr. Vinee, King’s college j IMr. 
Turton, Catherine-hall; Mr. (icr, Sydney 
college; Mr. Blnml, St. John's college j 
All. Evans, i'Aaxv hall; Mi. French, Pcni- 
hioke hall; Mr. W. Hustlei, Jejns col¬ 
lege , Mr. Ciritiith, Enniiamiel college ; IMi. 

I'eacock, Tiinily ball ; Mr. Shelfoid, 
Rennet’s college, Mr, Crawley, Magdalca 


college; Mr. Dicken, St. Peter’s college ; 
Mr, Wiicwell, Trinity ball; Mr. Gr^iam, 
Christ’s college ; Mr. Ebdun, Trinity hall. 
3. To form a syndicate for .superintending 
the collection of subscriptions for the use 
of the observatory. 4. To order tliat the 
names of all those who contribute money 
for the Iniildiiig of an ob.servatory, be ia- 
Kcnlicd in the books to be deposited in the 
public library. His royal highness the * 
chancellor of the University signified his 
approbation of this measure in the most 
handsome terms, and gave 100 guineas to- 
waiits carrying it into effect. 

May 12.—A syndicate appointed to cn- 
quneinto the expediency and bc.st means 
of biiihlnig and ftirnishiiig an observatory 
at Oanibndgo, made a lepoit to the senate 
on the 24th of April, 11120 , in favour of 
such project, which was confirnied on Fri¬ 
day last, and graces passed, granting.SOOO/, 
and appointing a syndicate, who as soon 
as .‘)00(t/. more is collected, are to carry 
the .same into eftVet. A considerable sum 
is abeady Rub«cribed. 

l^ic .subject for the Seatonian prize 
poem for the present year, is “ Tlie Om- 
mp^e^e^ce of the Supreme Being.** 

May 19.—The following degrees were 
conferred on Wednesday last: 

Docron IN Dn iNiTY.—The rev, Tho¬ 
mas Cau^ton, of St. John’s college, preben- 
biirv of Westminster. 

Mastlk of Arts. —The Rev. Owen 
Davjs, ofSt. John’s college. 

HAcnhion in Civil Law.—T he Rev, 
Fortesenc Todd, of Jcsii's college, 

Ha< HLi.oKS OF Arts. —Robert Hechoe 
Kadclitfe, 'L'hoiiius Hcniy Hall, and Robert 
Abercrombie Denton, of King’s college; 
Heiny I’hoinas Buine, of Trinity college ; 
and (ioswirk Pinlcanv, of Sidney college. 
,*riic gifice lor auihoiising the erection 
of the Fit/williaiii niiiscnm on the site of 
the |)iiNent botanic-garden, proposed at 
tin' cong'.'pgation on Wednesday, did not 
pa-'S the c.iput. 

CiiisiiJRK.—Died, at Stockport, aged 
7.'>, the rev, C’harles Prescott, nearly forty 
Neal'S rector of that parish, and an active 
mag’.sirnlc for the counties of (.^leshire and 
Luncasliirc, 

CcMUERLAND.—Died, tlie lev, Isaac 
Denfon, vicar of Crossthwaitc in this 
count}. 

DEV0N9iiiur..-Died, at Ugbiouke Park, 
the rev. Joseph Reeve, aged 87, For the 
last thirty-five years he was chaplain to 
lord ClUi’oid’s family, wliicli will long re¬ 
tain a grateful sense of his attachment and 
services. 

DoRSLTsiiiRb'.—Died, at Paikstonc, 
near Boole, the rev. Thouias Smith, rector 
3 c *2 
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of Hatton Axbii(lg«, Somenet, and Don- 
Uead, DoracUliire, in the 87th year of his 
■ge, 

Durham. — Died, at Bishop Auckland, 
at an advanced age, the rev. Thomas 
Cookson, Ute vigar uf Kit by Stephen, in 
Westmoreland. ^ 

Essex — Died, the rev. Thomas Brti- 
atow, rector of Ahiham, in the 7 6th year 
^ofbis age, and in the Aftielh of his iDCUiii*> 
bency of tlie former parish. 

Hampshire. — Tlie large new cliupel 
above Bar, at Southampton, will soon be 
opened, the old one being taken down, 
the view from the street is greatly en¬ 
larged. Plans have aUo been laid for four 
new streets. 

Died, the Mr. Arnold, brother of 
Lady Cavan. This gentleman, on the I3th 
insi. left CdUliot Castle to cross over to 
Gosport by water; at eleven o'clock, go¬ 
ing through Stokes Bay, the boat upset, 
and Mr. Arnold and three other peisous 
perished. 

HLNTiNGDGNsiiiRn. — Died, at Great 
Giddiug, in his 44th year, the Kev. T. Al- 
latison, B. A. formerly of Christ's college, 
Cambridge. 

Lancashire. —The new chuirh, dedi¬ 
cated to All Saints at Manchester, con* 
secreted by the Bishop of Chester, is njia- 
cious and handsome, being ralciilated to 
bold 2000 persons. The pulpit exceeds in 
beauty and niattiiaU, perhaps, any one in 
the kingdom ; and the oigan is rcniaikable 
for its fine lone'^nd great power. 

Died, the lev. Mi. On ell, of Black- 
brook, near Preston. 

Lincolnshire.^D ied, on the ]2th 
inst. at liu seat at Sciivelshy Hall, Lewis 
Dymoke, Esej. the Hon. the King’s Cham¬ 
pion, aged 57. His brother, the Kev. John 
Dymoke, rector of Scrivelsby and pie- 
bendary of Lincoln, succeeds to the king’s 
ebampioDship, which is enjoyed as a right 
appurtenant to the manor of Scrivelsby. 

Norfolk. —Died, the Rev. S. Westby, 
master of tJie Grammar-school at Diss, and 
vicar of Kenninghall, in this county: this 
living is in the patronage of the Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 

Oxfordshire. —Died, at Oxford, the 
rev. J. P. Hewlett, M.A. of Magdalen 
college, leaving a wife and five children to 
lament his lou. 

Somersetshire. —- Examinativn of 
^ Bath, Dittrict National School .— 
Ajj&mcrous and highly respectable com- 
pi^ aasembled at Weymouth house, on 
Tug^ay, May 9th, to witn^s the annual 
exmioBlion of the boys educated in the 
excellent institution. The exami- 
HR^n^ook place in the presence of the 


mayor and several members of the corpo> 
ration, and many clergy of the city and ita 
vicinity, and famished most satisfactory 
evidence of the efficacy of the national 
s)stem, III impressing sound religious piin- 
cipkfs and useful knowledge upon the jn- 
fant mind. The mayor (Mr. Allen) was 
so much gratified by the perfect mauner in 
which tlie classes examined wont through 
then roulino of lUHtriictioii, that at tlie 
close of the ex.Muiiiatmn he was pleased 
to expiess to the romniitlec, in very ener¬ 
getic terms, his sense of tlie iiigii value of 
iheit exertions for the inoral and leltgioiis 
improvement of the lower classes of the 
city : he also pronounced a high but welt 
earned eulogy on tlie exemplary diligence 
of the master, Mr. Hiownmg, and con¬ 
cluded with conveying to the youthful 
teacheis, whom he caused to be assembled 
round him, a sub.stantial mark of' his ap- 
prohation in the bliape of a pecuniary re¬ 
wind, accompanying the liberal and w'ell- 
judged gdt, with suitable* praise ami ex- 
lioitation. The exaniinaiion being con¬ 
cluded, 550 boys (inclu'iing some who Imd 
left tlie sebool for servici ) wire regaled 
with a good dinner of beef and piuldinir; 
and to add to the festivity of the day, the 
paiciits of the cliiidien were ailmitted to 
wituo»s the eiijoymeiit of tiicir little ones. 
Alter dinnci tlie ronipiiny wi re dgueab!y 
suipriscd b^ u bmst of loyal euthn.«i*asm 
on tlie part of the voiiug guests, utl iiiut- 
ing, “ witli lieait and voire,” in our giand 
national anthem, God save the King, and 
crtectualiy supplying by the melody of the 
lu'urt, wliatevrr was deficient in vocal mo¬ 
dulation. Having finally testified their 
gratitude to their entertainers, by hearty 
cheering, they all witiidrew, and dksper.sed 
in good Older. The giils of the mstitu- 
tion, to the number of near 200, weie en¬ 
tertained in the s^me mauner on the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

It IS impossible to couclude this account 
of the proceedings of the day, without 
eulogizing, in the warmest teims, the in¬ 
terest taken in them by our chief magi¬ 
strate, Mr. Allen. In times like these it 
must he peculiarly gratifying, to every 
friend of his country, to contemplate such 
harmouy and co-opeiatiou between the 
constituted guardiaus of the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the people, as giving 
a grateful earnest of the restniation of pn- 
roitive peace and order in the community. 

SuFFui.K.—Died, the rev. Robert Gwilt, 
rector of Icklinghain. 

Sussex, —Died, the rev. Mr. Harvey, 
rector of Walburton. He went out fishing, 
and, being seized witli a fit, fell into a 
ditch, where he was found drowned. 
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WiLtARiMB.—Died, at .Seend, the hon. 
and rev, Edward Seymour, eldest son of 
the late Lord Willram Seymour, ami cousin 
of the |ire>CMit Duke of Soineisct. 

VoRaMiiau.—Oil account of the great 
want of church accoininodarioii, and o^er 
circumstances altendini; the town of Shot- 
5elil, Jus Majesty's cuiiiinissioners ITh' bui)ii> 
ini( new churches, have determined to 
grant such sums as may he sufficient to 
(lefiay the expence of thi*ee new churches, 
capable of contdiiuug at least t^OOO persons 
each. 

The two new churches to he shortly 
erected in the paiNh of Wakefield will be 
proceeded upon without delaj*. Already 
the excavation necessary for that purpose, 
near Lake Lock, has commenced, and the 
groun<l for tliat near A i vert hoi pe, has been 
Slaked out. 

Orders iiave also been received from the 
couimittoe iii London to purchase ground 
for the erection of a new chnrch ut Fiid* 
spy, near Leeds, capable of containing 
i^OOO persons. 

Died, aged 8^, the rev. John Myers, of 
Shepley Hall, lector of Wvheiton, near 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, and one of the 
justices of the peace nod deputy lieute¬ 
nants for those comities. 

At Voik, the n V. Nicholas Htgiriie, 
B.D. rector of Fingal and vicar of Ellough* 
ton, both in this county, and fornieil) feU 
low of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

WALES. 

Jtsus CoUv^e Association at Ojcford .— 
The fuilowiiig arc the piemiuins which that 
society has oifcicd for the present year, 
with a view of arconiplisliiog their laudable 
object, the preservation and encourage* 
ment of Welch litciature. 

1. Tor the best Welsh essay on the woids 
of Taliesin, “ Ew Hiaith a Gadwant,” siOl. 

9. For the i>est transiatioii of Blair’s 
sermon ou the iinpioveiueiit of time, Gen. 
xlvii. 8. lOl. 

3. To the best Welch reader in Jesus 
college chapel, 61. 

4. To the second best, 4l. 

5. For the best six Eiiglyniun on the 
following subject,Llwyddiaut iGolegyr 
Jesu,’’ 

The essay and the Englynion, to winch 
Ihc prizes shall have been adjudged, will be 
recited at the ainiiial meeting of the mem¬ 
bers of Jesus college, to be held at Abc- 
rystwith, in July next. The cuiupclitiou 
wiH be confined to members of that col- 

Gwyneddigion iSfeciety.This society 
has appointed its Eisteddfod to take pbcc 


an 

at St. Atapk, ia Septeiaftier next The 

subject proposed for poetical competition 
is, the Reign of Ocorgf' 11L and the writer 
of the best Awdl will be entitled to tl*e 
pi'cimuni of a silver medal. The most s«r- 
ce'^tful Sluder with lue Welch li.irp will 
al^ receive a silver cup. 

Oil .'Sunday, May 14, a most excellent 
and iinpressive discoui.«e, taken from fha 
3 8th ciiap. Genesis, v. 39. was delivei'edia • 
Cardiff church, by the Kev. iieiiry .Scawen 
IMnuiptrc, vicar of Lanblethmn, fur the 
beiicht of the school established in that 
town in the year 1815, for the education 
of tiie pour. Several of the commiUee and 
of the subscribers attended at the school¬ 
room, and preceded by the children, 
(nearly 400) pi uoeeded to 4;hurch. After 
divine service, a collection was made in 
aid of the chaiity, and the coidial thunks 
of the sithscribers were voted to the wortliy 
preacher, as well fur his exertiuiis, as for 
a liberal donation presented by him. Ap¬ 
propriate liyniiis wore sung by the children, 
which were selected by Mr. Sweet, the or¬ 
ganist. 

Died, the vev. David Evans, at Oxniah, 
on Sunday, the 7tii May, in the 46th year 
of his ago. He was rector of Lanfigan, 
and prebendary of the collegiate church at 
Brecon. 'I'iie relative duties of pastor, 
imsbatid, and parent, were performed by 
him ID a most exemplaiy mauiicr; and as 
he WHS universally respected, so he died 
ifuivcisaily lamented. 

On Tliui&day, May 1.5, at Llanelly, the 
rev. Jereuiiali Davies, vicar of that fiansli. 

At Swansea, the rev. Mr. Aiiderron, 
master of the fiee grammar school in that 
town, and domestic chuplam to Uie Right 
Hon, Loi'ti Stciifiit, 

, OBITUARY. 

Ihc Rev, Fredoic Iretna^ger. — On 
Tuesday last the remains of the late la¬ 
mented Mr. F. Iremonger were conveyed 
from his prebendal house, in the Close, 
Winchester, in Ihc most private manner, 
to be interred in the family vault, at Wher- 
well, ill this county. But, though the 
burial was private, ttie woe was public. 

It is scarcely possible to speak in ade¬ 
quate terms of tlie feelings of sorrow and 
dismay which the death of this inestimable 
man has occasioned. To consider him as 
only a private individual, would be to un¬ 
dervalue the services which the country 
has received at his hands. If the educa¬ 
tion of its lower orders in the true prin¬ 
ciples and practice of the Gospel, be a 
measure of vital importance to .i kingdom; 
and, if tt> give sueb a muastirc its fbll ef- 
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feet, Uiti eBtablishmeut and support of a 
general system of correspoiuionee and co¬ 
operation be etsentiai, tlicn, siucly, the 
loss of a man who has so pckMerlhlly contii- 
Imted to bring tlie parts of llus great ma¬ 
chine into harmony and action, may justly 
be considered as a public cniamity. In 
every department of tiic National System 
bis knowledge was eminent, and his expo* 
-rience invahi/ilde. To sec him in tlie 
schools, attending to the mmierons details 
of each ciowded class, lesrulating the move¬ 
ments, audclieeiing the exertions of the 
poor children around him, was a sight not 
lost upon a Christian eye. Such, indeed, 
was his ardent and diti'nsive utility, that 
there is not a National School to he found 
in the popidous/'ounty of Hampshire,whose 
establishment his energy has not promoted, 
whose welfare his prese nce has not mls- 
tained. But though liis labours were mrue 
especially dedicated to the schools of iiis 
native county, there is not a part of Eng¬ 
land which his activity has not reached. 
Every county he had personally visited ; 
and, in order to perfect and extcml hrs 
experience, m the course of the last yeai 
he travelled to Switzerland, to inspect si¬ 
milar institutions there. Willi t voiy agent 
in the same good woik with himscdfhc was 
in constant correspondence. Upon every 
point relating to tlie maiiagciiient of this 
extensive system, he w’as invariably con¬ 
sulted; and even to those who liad not tlie 
advantage of his pmsonal communication, 
Ins wntings fiirnislicd a stoie of the fullest 
and most practical information. Nor weic 
Ins public services confined to the pi emo¬ 
tion of national education, but in the gene¬ 
ral dilTusion of Cliristian knowledge he took 
the same active and zealous pait. He was 
well actpiaiutcd with all the ati.ingcinents 
nccessaiy for supplying t)ie lower oidcis 
wall bibles, prayer-books, and otiier reli¬ 
gious works: the advantages itidi'ed wlucJi 
in tliis point of view resulted to the county 
at large were incalculable. In every point 
of professional business his talents weie 
peculiarly valuable. Few men indeed were 
gifted with more readiness in proem iiig 
information, nr greater perspicuity in ar¬ 
ranging it when proemred, and to tliese he 
added so much good-liiinumr in discussion, 
and so mudt dispatch in execution, as al¬ 
ways to give Inm the lead even among 
those who, in some points, were peiliupa 
his supcriois. 

As a private clergyman, if we make the 
due allow'ance for tlie iiifirrnities of our 
coroxntfn nature, we may fairly say that he 
exhibited the ver^ model of ('iirisfmn jiei- 
fectien. The native iimoeehce of hi> mind, 
and the guarded ptudy of his lUe, 


him a cheerfulness •and an animation whicli 
fascinated all who knew him. Wherever 
lie went he was a fivoiiritc and a welcoine 
guest. His whole deportment exhibited 
that mild and unassuming suavity wliicdi 
coiUSiliatcd tile esteem of the liigliest, and 
won the ad'ectioiis of the lowest. Of him, 
indeed, it m.iy truly be said, that Wiien 
the f'ye saw him, then it ble.s.«e<t him; 
and when the e<ir heard him, tt gave wit¬ 
ness to him.” Nor did ihe eulaigemcnt of 
tiie sphere of his public scivires in the 
least detract from the devoted attention 
wliicii lie paid to Ins proper paiochial 
cJiarge. Ol'tiie paiislies intrusted to his 
caie, he was imleed the good shepherd, 
and they felt theiiiseivcs to he his flock. 
With tlie charucter, the family, the Imhi- 
tation, even of the poorest cottager, he 
w w'ell netju.tinTed. He was their father, 
their protector, their visitoi, and their 
friend. Wherever tlieie was poverty, af¬ 
fliction, or disease—thcic was Frcdciic 
Ircmnnger. 

As a pieaclier, his sermons tonnd their 
way to the vny heart. He was not a theo- 
retieal or a metaphysuMl divine, but he 
was an urdciit, sound, and a Clirutian mi¬ 
nister. Tlieie wj'i an earnestness in his 
iiianmi whi<*ii eoiild not he mistaken; it 
was tlie earnestness of one wlio was cori- 
scinius ol his high railing, who knew and 
who leit that to his iiiinistiy was intrusted 
the care ot many an iniinoital soul. 

It pleased the Aiiuightv to lewaid his 
evcHions in the good cause with high pro- 
feSMonal lioiioiiis; but i* pleased him also 
to call Imn (mi)v tiom then emoyment; 
thus Icacliing us < f how little valiu* is all 
earthly piomotioii ami honour as n sign of 
Ins favour, or a testniinny of his love. To 
]V1r. Ireniongei it was but the earnest and 
the anticipation of that high and iH^avenly 
crown, wiiich shall iieicafter he the meed 
of active exertion ami affectiouate real in 
the cause hf the Redeemer, and in the , 
promotion of Ins spiiitiiai kingdom here 
upon oaitli. To him a tew years inoie of 
life were ol little value, excepting as they 
might have been the means of increasing 
the iiu asureof genet*al good. 

The. sighs and teats of every rank and 
order, and partieiilariy of the poor eliiidren, 
to wiioin he was a s(i]iitiial lather, have 
followed him to the grave. If m the sal¬ 
vation of human souls the. nciies of a 
Cliristian nlim.^tev consist, then Ima Mr. 
Iremonger died rich indeed. Tlionsands 
amf tliousandt) will owe their hope.s of an- 
(dher world to the Idi'ssiiigs wliicli, under 
the Frovidcii'. e of Cod, Ins exeilions have 
s)u>were<l down upon tlieiii. 

lie has now entered into his rest. For 
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liU sudden anil awful departure none, ex¬ 
cepting himself, were at all prepared. Hitjh 
and lopf, rich and poor, hy the hanic unex¬ 
pected lilow, seem to li.ivi* lost u cornnion 
relation, pioteetoi, aiol fiiend. I5y his 
death, indeed, a void has been oreatethin 
society, wliicii no sm«le peison is (pialified 
to till, iinlebs it sli.iil please u f'uod Provi¬ 
dence to idisc U]! another, wiio sliall he 
gifted with tin* same lare assemhlaije of 
moral, soeiul, un i ('iiiistuut vntnes. lint 
there are uiaii), we llll^t, wiio will now 
press forward !<i shew then atiecUmiate 
reniemhiarice of tlu ii depailed fiiend, by 
an active pioniotion of tli(‘ same great oh~ 
ject. 111 which willi him, tlipy weie en¬ 
gaged. ‘‘Tlioitgh dead, he yet sp -iiKedi,” 
and even though lus body is laid low, ite. 
will be the liappy lUstrnnHiil of ioUaneiug 
the glory of tioil and the w elfare of man¬ 


kind in thegoodspirit which heliM Awaken¬ 
ed, in the model of himself which h^ has 
left for imitation, and in the numberless 
friends, over whom his memory and ex¬ 
ample will ever retain a strong and an ani¬ 
mating inilnence. 

^'Iie following legacies evince )iU atfec- 
tionate anxiety for the numerous charitable 
mstitiitions in this place, beyond the period 
of his existence. He has beijueathed jOl. , 
to the Treusur(‘r of the Hampshire Society 
ibr tiic Kduciition of the Poor cm Dr* 
lieli’s Flan; :>:>!. to the Treasurer of tlie 
Winchestc ‘1 Diocesan and District (‘oiii- 
imrt«*e m aid of the Society for Fromotiag 
t’iiiistian Knowledge; 501. to the Trea¬ 
surer of tlie, Winciicstcr Female Asylum ; 
for the use of tliose three^cinritics, fice 
luMii legacy duty. 
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Sermons, cMuiipusing various M.itteisof 
Doctrine nml Fiuctice. Hy the Kev, D. 
W. (huiow, i'J.D. of (!lmicli, ()\- 

foid, and Rector of Fast IVinict, Hcris. 
l<)s. Cd. bd**. 

A ('our.se Ijpctiirrs, enntaming :i De¬ 
scription and systematic Vriangement of 
the several Hranidus ot‘ Divinity , acconi* 
paiiK'd \Miii .111 Acconni Itoih ot the piin- 
cipal Autiioi's, ami ot die Fiogicss which 
has Ijcen made at dilVeicnt Periods in Ihco- 
logicu! Leal mug. By Heiberl INTaish, 
D.D. F.K.S. and K.A.S. Loid Bishop ot 
Peterborough, and Maigaret Professoi of 
Divinity. Fart V. On the Authenticity of 
the New Testament, ‘.'s. (>d. 

Village Scruions. 15y a Country Clergy¬ 
man. Js. ()d. 

The Arclideaeou of Lincolifs '•econd 
Charge to the ('lergy, ihjn. With a Pre- 
fiice and Notes. 4to, Is. (Id. 

Tlie Scandals of Impiety inul Unlxdu f, 
and the Pleas made for them by then 
Abettois, consideied; in a Charge di liveied 
to the Clergy of the Arelideaennry of Lou¬ 
don, at the Vibilalion, Alay *f; lliJO. By 
Joseph Holden Pott, IM.A. Audideaeon uf 
London, and Vicar of St. Martin in tlie 
Fields, Published at the Kequesl ol’ the 
Clergy present. Jto. iis. 6d. 

Remarks upon the critical J*ruieiples, 
iinil Uie practical ApplicuUon of those 


Principlos, ailoptcti by Wiiters wlio have, 
ut various Peiiods, rrcommeiulcd a new 
Tiaiisl.uion of the Bible as expedient and 
necessary. 5'^. 

A ciitie.ll Examination and Refutation 
of the Objections made by the Rev. Mr. 
Whittaker and Mr. Todd, to the New 
Translation of the Bible, By J. Bellaniy. 

Supplement to an hUtoneal and critical 
Empiirv into the Interprrtatinu of tlie 
Hehirw Seiiptnrcs, with Remarks on Mi^ 
Bcllainy'> New Translation , containing 
Ohseivations on Sir James Bland Burges's 

Reasons m favoin of a new' Translation 
of the Holy Sciipturesand his ‘‘ Reply 
to the Rev. Mr, Todd's Vindication of our 
aiithorized Translation and Translators of 
the liible.” By the Rev. John William 
Whittaker, M.A, Follow of St. John’s Col- 
legi‘, (hmibridge. 3s. 

A plain Account of the Nature and Use 
of the Bilde, with Directions for Reading 
it. By the Kcv. Edward Patteson, M.A. 

“ Tile Bulwarks of the English Church 
a Dls(‘ou^^e preached at the Abbey, Bath, 
May 10, ld‘J0, at tlic joint Anniversary of 
the Bath Distiict As-^ociations of tlie So¬ 
ciety for pi omoting Christian Knowledge, 
of the Propagation of the Ciospol in Foreign 
Part.^, and of the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Kslablisliod Chiii eh, 
By E. W. (jri'infield, M.A. Minister of 
Laura Ciiapel. To winch at c added, som« 
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(MMerntioni on the Origin and Pro^a of 
Psrovhlfi^ Libraries, for the XIsc of the 
coromoii People. 6il. 

'Two iiitroiJnctory Discourses, preacberl 
before the University of Cainbrirtise, at the 
Lecture foumle<l by iho Kcv. Jolui KiiUe. 
By tiie Rev. C, Benson, M.A. .of Trinity 
College, Cambridgo. With an Appendix. 
Ss." 

I Scrnioiu on the Nature, Offices, and 


Character of Josoa t^briat By the Rer. 
T. Bowdler, 4.51. VoL 11. S?o. 19s. 
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POLITICS. 

Address to his Fellow Countrymen: 
in a Letter from Verus, in Allnsiou to some 
of the popnlar Doctrines a?irarcd at the 
present 'iSmes, and "narding his Country¬ 
men against Delusion. 8vo. ts. 
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< A Tour in Normandy, undertaken 
chiefly for the Purpose of invcstigatiujit 
the Architerliiral Anli<|ui(ies of that 
Diichy, With Ob^iervations on the Country 
and its Inhabitants, in a Senes of Letters, 
by Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R.S. &r, 

A Greek and Enslisb Lexicon, founded 
on the Greek and German Dietiouary of 
Schneider, by the Rev. J. R. ELdilake, of 
Wadhaui, Ctiliege, Oxford. 

A Selection from the Poetical Remains 
of the late Peter Corcoran, of Gray’s Inn, 
Student at Law. 

A new Volume of Poems, by Mr. Keats, 
tlic Author of Endymion. 

A CoUectioD of Dr, Zouch’s Works, 


with a Memoir, by the Rev. Francis Wrang- 
bam, in two large octavo Volumes. 

Sacred Leisure, a Collection of Poems, 
i>y t!ip Rev. F. Hodgson, M.A. in a smalt 
volume. 

Dr. Sj»ikeT*s Travels in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, in 1816, translated from 
the original German, in two duodecimo 
Volnnies. 

A Siographical Memoir of the late Ar¬ 
thur Young, Esq. by Dr. Paris. 

Travels in Europe dming the Pontifi¬ 
cate of Leo the Tenlii, by Mr. Cliarlei 
Mills, the Author of the History of the 
Ciusades. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


' A Well-wi$ktr*s communication was sent in the proper way, and is 
under consideration. 

Is not C. P. IF. aware that the practice to which he alludes has the 
laaction of our Universities and Collci^iate Churches ? 

C. P., CkricuM, Oxoniensis, and R. R* have been received, and are 
under consideralion. 

The pamphlet alluded to by S. D. N. never reached us, and we made 
a fruitless attempt to procure it. 

A Country Rector, L S., /. and {Cltricus, Bath,) shall appear. 

lYe wb^ to address a few lines to B. on the subject of his commuui- 
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ON THE HOMILIES. 

A short Declaration of the true, 
lively, and Christian Faith. 

The first coming lo God is through 
fattli, ^\hc•reby, as it has been de- 
oliircd, we are Justified before <iod ; 
and lest any man should be deceived 
herein it is diligently to be noted 
that faith is taken in the Scripture 
in tw o manner of ways. 

One faith is called a dead faith, 
which hriiigetli forth no good fruits, 
but is idle, barren, and unfruiy'uL 
And this is compared by St. James 
to the faith of devils, wdio believe 
and tremble, but do nothing well. 
And such faith have wicked Chris¬ 
tians ; who confess God in their 
mouths, but deny him in deeds, 
being abominable and without the 
right faith, and to all good works 
reprovable." And tliis faith is a 
belief in man's heart, whereby he 
knoweth that there is a God, and 
agrecth to the truth of Gt>d's word 
contained in Scripture. And this is 
not properly called faith, because as 
one who readeth Caesar's Commen¬ 
taries believing them to be true, 
still cannot be said to believe in 
Csesar, from whom he looks for no 
help nor benefit, so he that believes 
the truth of the Bible, and yet lives 
so iingodlily that he cannot look to 
enjoy the promises and benefits of 
God, such a man though he has 
faith in the words of God, cannot 
properly be said to have faith in 
God; he cannot trust to receive 
grace, mercy, and everlasting life at 
God's band, but rather must expect 
Remembrancer, No, ly. 


indignation and punishment accord¬ 
ing to the merits of his wicked life. 
For, as an ancient writpr hath ex¬ 
pressed it, Forasmuch as faith 
without works is dead, it is not now 
faith ; us a dead man is not a man.’* 
This dead faith therefore is not that 
sure and suhstaiitiaL faith which 
savefh sinners. 

Another faith there is in Scrip¬ 
ture which is not idle, unfruitful, 
and dead, but worketli by love, and 
is called a quick and lively faith. 
‘‘ And this is not the common belief 
of the articles of our faith, but it is 
also a true trust and confidence of 
the mercy of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and a steadfast hope 
of all good things to be received at 
God's hand, and that although we 
through infirmity or temptation of 
our ghostly enemy, do fall from him 
by sin ; yet, if we return unto him 
again by true repentance, that he 
will forgive and forget onr offences 
for his Son's sake our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and will make us inheritors 
with him of his everlasting kingdom: 
and that in the meantime until that 
kingdom come, he will be ou^ pro¬ 
tector and defender in all perils and 
dangers, whatsoever do chance; and 
that though sometime he doth send 
us sharp adversity, yet that ever¬ 
more he will be a loving father unto 
us; correcting us for our silt, but 
not withdrawing his mercy finally 
from us, if we trust in him and com¬ 
mit ourselves wholly unto him, hang 
only upon hhn, and call upon him* 
ready to obey and serre bnn. Thin 
is the true, lively, and mfcigaed 
3D 
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Christian faith, and id not in the 
mouth and outward profession onlY» 
but it Ikvelli and stirreth inwardly in 
the heart." And it is not without 
the love of God and of our neigh¬ 
bours, nor without the fear of God, 
nor without the <lesire to hear his 
word and to follow it, avoiding evil 
and doing gladly all good works. 
This faith is the true ground of the 
benefits we trust to receive from 
God ; a certificate and sure looking- 
for them although they yet sensibly 
appear not unto us. 

“ Of this faith three things are 
specially to be noted, 1st. that it 
doetli not lie dead in the heart, but 
is lively and fruitful in bringing 
forth good works. Secondly, that 
without it shall no good works be 
done that shall be acceptable and 
pleasant unto God. Thirdly, what 
manner of works they be that this 
faith doth bring forth." 

For the first, as the light cannot 
be hid, so this faith cannot be kept 
secret, but will break out and sliew' 
itself when occasion is oftered ; and 
as the living body of a man performs 
such acts as belong to it by nature 
as it hath need, opportunity, and 
occasion, so the soul that has a 
lively faith will always be doing some 
good work which shall shew that it is 
living. Therefore to suppose that 
the scriptural commendations of 
faith set us at liberty from good 
works, is to trifle with God and de¬ 
ceive ourselves, and proves that we 
neither have the true faith nor un¬ 
derstand what it means. For it re¬ 
quires us, as has been said, not only 
to believe all things contained in 
Scripture, but also to have an ear¬ 
nest trust and confidence in God's 
mercy and care for his Son's sake; 

and that we have our Saviour 
Christ our perpetual advocate and 
priest; in whose only merits, obla¬ 
tion, and sufifering we do trust that 
our offences be continually washed 
and purged, whensoever we repent¬ 
ing truly do return to bim with our 
wdiole heart, steadfastly determining 
with ourselves through his grace, to 


obey and serve him in keeping his 
commandments, and never to turn 
back again to sin. Such is the true 
faith that the Scripture doth so much 
commend." And it will shew itself 
forth and cannot long be idle; for 
as it is written, the just man lives by 
his faith. 

This fact, viz. that the true faith 
has charity ahvays joined unto it, 
and is fruitful, bringing forth good 
works, has always been received as 
indisputable. The wise man saith 
he that believctli in (iod w'ill hearken 
unto his coininau<linents. St, Au¬ 
gustine saith, good living cannot be 
separated from true faith, which 
worketh by love; aiul St, Chrysos¬ 
tom saith, faith of itself is full of 
good works, as soon us a man doth 
believe he sliuU be ‘garnished with 
them. St. Paul teaches the same 
doctrine at large in the eleventh 
chapter of his epistle to the He¬ 
brews. And all the holy men whom 
he speaks of in tliat chapter, had 
thejr faith surely fixed in God when 
all the world was against them. 
Tltev did not only know him to be 
the Maker and Governor of all iiicu, 
but also they had a special trust, 
that be would be their God, their 
Comforter, aider, helper, niaintainer, 
and defender. This is Christian 
faith, and these men, although they 
were not named Christians, hud a 
Christian faith, looking fi^r the bene¬ 
fits of God the Father, through the 
merits of his Son Jesus Christ. The 
dlft'erence between them and us is, 
that they looked when Christ should 
come, and we be in the time when 
he is come. Therefore, as St. Au¬ 
gustine saitli, the time is altered, 
but not the f^aith. We have both 
one faith in one Christ. They liad 
the same Holy Ghost that we have. 
“ God gave them then grace to be 
his children, as he doth us now. 
But now by the coming of Christ 
we have received more abundantly 
the spirit of God in our hearts, 
whereby we may conceive a greater 
faith and a surer trust than many of 
them had. But in effect they and 
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we be all one; wc have the same 
faith that they hacf in God; and 
they ^the same that we have.” In 
short, by all the declarations of St. 
Paul, it is evident tliat the true, 
lively, and Christian faith is ^rio 
de^d, vain, or unfruitful thing, but 
a thing of perfect virtue of wonder¬ 
ful operation, or working, and 
strength, bringing forth all good 
motions and good works. All 
other writers in Holy Scripture as- 
sert the self-same thing. Many 
who at an early period professed the 
faith of Clirist, were in this prn>r ; 
they thought they knew God and 
believed in iiim, when in their life 
they declared the contrary. Which 
error St. John in his first ej)islle con¬ 
futing write* h in this wise. Hereby 
w'e are certified that we know Cirod 
if we observe his coinmandinents. 
He that saith he knoweth God, and 
observeth not his cnnimandinents, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him. 
He says much more to the same 
purpose: that whosoever sinneth 
doth not know Go<l; that every 
man who believcth that Jesus is 
Christ, is born of God, and we know 
that whosoever is born of God doth 
not sin : but he that is begotten of 
God purgeth hiui>clf, and the devil 
doth not touch him. And in his 
third epistle he confirnieth the 
whole matter of faith and works in 
few' words, saying, he that doth well 
is of God, and he that doth evil 
knoweth not God. 

As St. John saith that the lively 
knowledge and faitli of God bring- 
eth forth g<»od works, so he saith 
likewise of liope and charity that 
they cannot stand with evil living* 
And he wrote not this as a subtle 
saying devised of his own fantasy, 
but as a most certain and necessary 
truth taught unto him by Christ 
himself, the eternal and infallible 
verity, who in many places doth 
most clearly affirm that faith, hope, 
and charity cannot consist or stand 
without good and godly works. Of 
faith Christ saith, he that believcth 
in the Son hath everlasting life; but 


he that believeth not in the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God remaineth upon him. Now 
forasmuch as he that believeth in 
Christ hath everlasting life, it must 
needs consequently follow that he 
that hath this faith must have also 
good works, and be studious to ob¬ 
serve God's commandments obedi¬ 
ently. For to them that have evil 
works, and lead their life in disobe¬ 
dience, or transgression, or breaking 
of God’s commandments, without 
repentance, pertaineth not everlast¬ 
ing life, but everlasting death, as 
Christ himself saith—They that do 
well shall go into life ’eternal, but 
they that do evil shall go into ever¬ 
lasting lire. And he also affirmeth 
that true charitv, as well as true 
faith, bringeth forth good works. 
Whosoever hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, that is he that 
loveth me. And us the love of God 
is tried by good works, so is the 
fear of God aiso^—as the wise man 
saith, the dread of God putteth 
away sin, and he that fearetli God 
will do good works. 

A man may soon deceive himself 
upon this subject, and think that by 
faith he know'eth God, loveth him, 
feareth him, and belongeth to him 
when in deed and truth he doth 
nothing less. Wherefore it must 
always be remembered that there is 
only one trial and proof of all these 
things—a very godly and Christian 
life. He that feelcth his heart set 
to seek God’s honour, and studieth 
to know the will and commandments 
of God, and to frame himself tliere- 
nnto, and leadetli not his life after 
the desire of his own flesh to serve 
the devil by sin, but setieth his 
iniud to serve God, for God's own 
sake; and for his sake also to love 
all his neighbours, whether they be 
friends or adversaries, doing good 
to every man as opportunity servetb^ 
and wiUmgly hurting no man, such 
a mail may well rejoice in God, per¬ 
ceiving by tl^e trade of his life, that 
he unfeignedly hath the right know¬ 
ledge, a lively faith/ a steadfast 
3 n 2 
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hope ,« true and unfeigned love and 
fear of God. But he that casleth 
away the yoke of God’s command¬ 
ments from his neck, and giveth 
himself to live without true repent¬ 
ance after his own sensual mind and 
pleasure, not regarding to know 
God’s word, and much less to live 
according thereunto, such a man 
clearly deceiveth himself, and seeth 
not his own heart if he ihinketh that 
he either knoweth God, loveth him, 
feareth him, or trusteth in him.” 
Some fancy that they belong to 
God, though they live in sin; others 
that they know and love him though 
they pay no regard to the coiii- 
inandinents; others that they love 
him when at the same time they 
bate their neighbours. Butull such 
persons arc explicitly warned of 
their errors in the Scripture, and 
especially by St. John in the epistle 
already quoted. 

It pertaineth to a Christian man, 
to have the true Christian faith, and 
to try himself whether he hath it or 
no: and to know what belongeth to 
it, and how it works. It is not the 
world we can trust to; the world 
and ail that is therein is but vanity. 
It is God that must be our defence 
and protection against alt tempta¬ 
tion of wickedness and sin ; errors, 
superstition, idolatry, and all evil. 
Let us therefore try and examine 
our faith what it is; let us not flat¬ 
ter ourselves but look upon our 
works, and so judge of our faith 
what it is. ** Christ speaketb of 
this matter and himself saith, the 
tree is known by the fruit. There¬ 
fore let us do good works, and 
thereby declare our faith to be the 
lively Christian faith. Let. us, by 
such virtues as ought to spring out 
of faith, shew our election to be 
sure and stable as St. Peter teach* 
eth-—Eodeavour yourselves to make 
ymx culling and election certain by 
good works.” *' So shall we shew 
mdbed that we have the very lively 
(SiiUtttn faith, and m?y so certiiy 
.ourcooscience the better that we be 
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in the right faith, and also by these 
meaus conflnn other men. Well 
may we bear the name of Christian 
men, but we do lack the true faith 
that doth belong thereunto; for 
tTu\t faith doth cYer bring forth good 
works, as St. James saith, shew me 
thy faitli by thy deeds. Thy deeds 
and works must be an open testi¬ 
monial of thy faith, otherwise thy 
faith being without good works, is 
but the devil’s faith, the faith of the 
wicked, a fantasy of faith, and not a 
true Christian faith. And like as 
the devils and evil people, be no¬ 
thing the be-tter for their counterfeit 
faith, but it is unto them the more 
cause of damnation; so they that 
be christened, and have received 
knowledge of God and of Christ s 
merits, and yet of a set purpose do 
live idly w'ithout good works, think¬ 
ing the name of a naked faith to be 
either sufficient for them, or else 
setting their minds upon vain plea¬ 
sures of this world, do live in sin 
without repentance, not uttering the 
fruits that do belong to such an 
high profession, upon such pre¬ 
sumptuous persons, and wicked 
sinners must needs remain the great 
vengeance of God and eternal pu¬ 
nishment in hell prepared for the 
devil and wicked livers.” 

Therefore, as you profess the 
name of Christ, let no such imagi¬ 
nation beguile you; but be sure of 
your faith, try it by your living; 
mark the fruits; zna^ the increase 
by it of love and charity towards 
God and your neighbour, and so 
you shall perceive it to be true and 
lively. If you perceive such a faith 
in you, rejoice in it, and maintain 
it, and keep it still in you, and let 
it be daily increasing; so shall you 
be sure that you shall please God 
by this faith: and at length, as 
other faithful men have done before, 
so sha^l you, when his will is come 
to him, and receive the end and final 
reward of your faith, the salvation 
of your souls. 
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Scripture Criticim, 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer^ 
Sir, 

I observe that all the commentators 
on Numbers xxii. 22, see the ne¬ 
cessity of supplying something'^to 
obviate the seeming contradiction 
of God's having permitted Baluam 
to go, and of his being afterwards 
angry with him for going. But if 
we adopt the reading of the LXX. 
we shall perceive that there is no 
contradiction whatever. God’s an¬ 
ger was kindled because he went 
atvTQ^ TTfOf avToir, that IS, of his own 
head. The permission to go was 
accompanied with the condition, 

“ if the men conic to call thee 
Balaam did not wait till he was 
called, but went avroy w^oy avrov, 
See Viger Zeimii. p. IGG. 

Amicus. 

NOTE UY THE EOIlOR. 

The edition of the LXX. published 
from the MS. in tlie Vatican, by Lain> 
bert Bos, has this various reading K** 

0 deey on ai;To(* 

oinittiiu; the words irgoy avrov. *Tlie 
sense does not luateriully ditfer from ttiat 
suggested by Ainieiis, areordiiig to i^ca- 
pula’s exposition of Aoto^. “ PoniUir et 
pro solus, ahoruin ope non adjiitiis; ut 
apud Horn, aoroy 'rrtf tu¥ 

AuToy solus, sejunctus ab aliis, 
Mftrc* VI. Jl. t/fxiiy at^Tot vos soli, 

dimissis nempe exteris—Non aider apud 
Latinos ipse iisurpatur v. c, apud Liv, 
U.54. Schleusiier Lex. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Your last Number contains some 
remarks from the })en of Oxonivniis, 
on the word vay, as occurring iu the 
disputed passage of Tit. ii. 15. I 
do not mean to question general 
accuracy of Dr. Middleton’s rule for 
determining the collective or dis¬ 
tributive ifuport of this adjective, 
whenever his rule can 
plied: but there are many instances 
of the word being used in a peculiar 
sense, and 1 believe that the passage 
in question is one, as explained in 
the last article which you published 


upon the subject; it was there 
shewn, and illustrated by other 
texts from the writings of the same 
Apostle, that it has a superlative 
sense jUita yrad'^iy with the 

utmost authority.'* 

*Nor do I think that the examples 
which your learned correspondent 
has adduced in support of Dr. Mid- , 
dleton’s canon, are all of them ap¬ 
plicable. I cannot perceive it ne. 
cessary to assign any distributive 
sense to the adjective in either of 
the following expressions, lU vaiffap 

vwopopviff •Jraiffa 

ciirohx^i a collective sense 

to l*?i(Toi/y Xpi^iy riif vaffM 

pax^Q^vpiat. It appears to me that 
the signification of vSierar, without 
the article, in the first of these 
phrases, is nearly the same as in the 
latter phrase, where the article is 
inserted ; and that in both of them 
it occurs in a superlative sense. 

It sometimes happens, that the 
validity of a rule is impaired by an 
endeavour to extend it too far; and 
such, as I humbly conceive, is the 
case in the instance before ns. 

I remain. Sir, &c. 

J. S. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer* 
Sir, 

The freedom of discussion, which 
ought to be allow'ed in all matters 
of theological debate must prove 
iny apology for again troubling you 
on the subject of my former com¬ 
munication relative to Bishop Sand- 
ford's application of the text, Rom. 
xiv. 23. Your correspondent Aitcb- 
bey thinks my objection trifling and 
unfounded: but 1 must own that I 
see nothing in his observations of 
sufficient weight to induce me to 
alter my opinion. 

He allows that the subject of dis¬ 
course pursued by the Apostle is 
not ** precisely similar'* to the 
Bishop’s, •Any person who will 
take the trouble to peruse Rom* 
vii, and the passage extracted from 
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the right reverend Prelate's sermon, 
will.perceive that they have no man¬ 
ner of connection with each other. 
Still however Aitchbey maintains 
that the words ** whatsoever is not 
of faith, is sin*’ are fairly capable 
of being extended to the sense in 
which the Bishop applies them. On 
this point we are at issue. 

It is an established rule in divi¬ 
nity, and one which should never 
be departed from, that no text in 
Scripture ought to be brought for¬ 
ward to prove any doctrine, but in 
the strict and literal meaning which 
it bears in the original. For pur¬ 
poses of illustration a wider rule 
of interpretation may be adopted 
without violation of propriety : but 
for that of proof the most scru¬ 
pulous care ought to be taken to 
confine every text most rigidly to its 
prima^ signification. If a word or 
passage, which is used in the Bible 
in one decided sense, be cited by a 
theological writer in a foreign one, 
is not this stretching the essential 
expausiveiiess” of Scripture beyond 
all legitimate bounds, and giving li¬ 
cence to " imagination and fiincy in 
exposition to an unwarrantable de¬ 
gree.” Nay, I do not apprehend 
it can be cited even in an enlarged 
and secondary meaning with due 
regard to the cause of truth: since 
no doctrine ought to be asserted 
but upon the most satisfactory and 
indubitable grounds. It is u(»tenough 
to avoid actual error in doctrine; 
the very possibility of erroneous or 
inimical construction ought to be 
sedulously guarded against. 

But, says Aitchbey, the Apostle 
speaks iu the particular, the Bishop 
in the general 1 cannot quite agree 
with him here; for to me it appears 
that they are speaking, not of tlie 
operation of the same faith, but of 
two distinct sorts of faith. St. Paul 
had been maintaining the right of 
P^ect liberty of conscience in 
dlibigs indifferent: the question he 
^nas endeavouring to se^ at rest be¬ 
tween the Jewish and Gentile con. 


verts was the legality of the use of 
particular meats, which under the 
Mosaic dispensation had been ex¬ 
pressly forbidden. Now, if the 
prohibition had been continued un¬ 
de. the new covenant, it would 
have been an act of positive obe¬ 
dience ill Christians to abstain from 
them, and, as such, reducible to the 
general principles of faith in Christ 
Jesus. But the fact was directly 
the reverse: the necessity for the 
prohibition no longer continued; 
the divine law upon the subject was 
amnilled ; the Apostle declares that 
it did not in the slightest degree 
signify whether they allowed them¬ 
selves the use of those meats or 
not; that one man might eat, and 
another not eat, provided that each 
followed his own conscientious per¬ 
suasion, with the same safety; (a 
freedom of opinion and action pro¬ 
perly conceded in a case of indiffer¬ 
ence, but certainly not extending to 
the essentials of religion) yet if any 
one acted in contradiction to bis 
own opinions, then he became mo¬ 
rally guilty. What therefore says 
the Apostle? Every one who vio¬ 
lates his own principles, even when 
no positive precept of religion in¬ 
terferes to direct them, commits a 
sin :—a doctrine which no man will 
deny. What says Bishop Sandford ? 
Whatever a man does, which is not 
founded upon a principle of faith in 
Christ, is not acceptable to God : — 
a doctrine also most true and im¬ 
portant; and one which never more 
needed to be enforced than in the 
present loose and latitudinarian age. 
But I wish simply to ask the ques¬ 
tion, Is the former of these doc¬ 
trines a direct and conclusive proof 
of the latter? and, if not a direct 
and conclusive proof, docs it serve 
to strengthen the writer's argument, 
and establish it on grounds clearly 
scriptural? If it does not effect 
this, the design of its quotation has 
failed. 

I am, Sir, Yours, dsc. 

C.P, 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

- - (C&ntinued,) 

And Elijah sHid there is a sound of 
abundance of rain.” i Kings xviii. 41? 

I will call upon the Lord, and he shall 
send thunder and rain.'* i Sam. xii. 17. 

I wilt also command the clouds that 
they rain vo rain upon it." Isaiaii v. 0, 

The Indian priests are supposed 
to be in fjreat favour with the Deity, 
an<] able to procure rains when they 
please; and they have a tradition, 
that their forefathers sought for and 
obtained such seasonable rains as 
gave them plentiful crops. And 
they now seek them in a manner 
agreeable to the shadow of this tra¬ 
dition. When the ground is parch¬ 
ed their rain-makrrs (as they are 
coninionly termed) are to mediate 
with the bountiful holy spirit of tire. 
But their old cunning prophets are 
not fond of entering on this religi¬ 
ous duty, and avoid it as long as 
they possibly can, till the luuryiurs 
of the people ftirce them to the 
sacred attempt, for the security of 
their own lives. If he fails the pro¬ 
phet is shot dead, because they are 
so credulous of his divine power 
conveyed by the holy spirit of fire, 
that they reckon him an enemy to 
the state, by averting the general 
good, and bringing desolating fa¬ 
mine upon the beloved people. But 
in general he is so discerning in the 
stated laws of nature, and skilful in 
priestcraft, that he always seeks for 
rain either at the full or change of 
the moon, unless the birds, either 
by instinct or the temperature of 
their bodies, should direct him 
otherwise. However, if iu a dry 
season the clouds by the veering of 
the winds pass wide of their lields, 
while they are inveighing bitterly 
Against him, some in speech, and 
some in heart, he soon changes 
their well known notes, he assumes 
a displeased countenance and car¬ 
riage, and attacks them with bittpr 
reproaches, for their vicious conduct 


in the marriage state, and for thdr 
notorious pollutions by going to the 
women in their religious retirements, 
and for multifarious crimes that 
never could enter into his head to 
suspect them of perpetrating; but 
that the divinity his holy things were 
endued with had now suffered a great 
decay, although he had fasted, pu-’ 
rifieri himself, and on every other 
account had lived an innocent life, 
according to the old beloved speech, 
adding, “ Look Ishtohoollo will 
never be kind to bad people.” He 
concludes with a religious caution 
to the penitent, advidng them to 
nieiid their manners, and the times 
will mend theirs; then they depart 
with sorrow and shame. The old 
women will exclaim, as they go 
along, loudly against the young 
people, and protest they will watch 
their manners very narrowly for the 
time to come, as they are sure of 
their own steady virtue. If a two 
years drought happens, the synhe- 
drinis, at the earnest solicitations of 
the mortified sinners, convene in a 
body, and make proper inquiry into 
the true cause of their calamities, 
because (say they) it is better to 
spoil a few roguish people than a 
few roguish people should spoil 
Hottuk-ore.toopah: the lot soon 
falls upon Jonas, and he is immedi¬ 
ately swallowed up. Too much 
rain is equally dangerous fo these 
prophets. I ‘was lately told by 
a gentleman of distinguished cha¬ 
racter, that a famous rain-maker of 
the Miiskhoge was shot dead be¬ 
cause the rain overflowed their fields 
to a great height in the middle of 
August, and destroyed their weighty 
harvest. They ascribed the mis¬ 
chief to his ill-will, as the Deity 
they say doth not injure the virtu¬ 
ous, and designed him only to do 
good^ ^to the beloved people.-— 
Adair’s American Indians, p. 85. 

“ And Saul went out to meet him that 
he might aaluk: him.” 1 Sam. xiii. 10. 

The custom of going forth to > 
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meet aqd greet a visitor is frequeotly 
wentSoQed in the Scriptures; thus 
Lot also, when he saw the a&geU 
approaching* (whom we have no 
reason for .supposing he knew to be 
such at the time,) rose up to ineqt 
them, and he bowed himself with 
his foce to the ground. Compare 
this with the practice of the Japa¬ 
nese. At Jagaiiii, where we dined, 
we were received by the host in a 
more polite and obsequious manner 
than 1 ever experienced since in any 
other jrart of the world. It io the 
custom iu this country for the land¬ 
lord to go to meet the travellers part 
of the way, and with every token of 
the utmost submission and respect, 
bid them welcome; he then hurries 
home in order to receive his guests 
at his bouse in the same humble and 
jespectful manner, after which some 
trining present is produced on a 
small and low square table. Thum- 
terg*B Travels, vol. iii. p. 100. Kam- 
pher's Japan, vol. it. p. 448. 

** And it came to pass when Uie evil spi¬ 
rit from God was upon Saul, that David 
took an harp and played with his harp, so 
3anl was refreshed and was well, and the 
evil spirit departed from him." 1 Sam. 
xvi. S9. 

k 

It has been credited by many, and 
has been handed down to memory, 
that when the pains of the Sciatica 
are moat severe they will be assuag¬ 
ed by the soft notes of a flute player, 
I have very lately read iu a book of 
Theophrastus, that the melody of 
the flute skilfully and delicately 
mans^ed, has power to heal the 
bites of vipers. The same is related 
in a book of Democritus, which is 
entitled, of plagues and pestilen¬ 
tial disorders." In this he says 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy 
for many human complaints. So 
great is the sympathy betwixt the 
bodies and the minds of men, and 
b^fixt the maladies and remedies 
^ laind and body. Aulm Gellius, 
b.jLc. 13. 

Tbe ancient music, according to 


the Chinese writers of every age, 
could call down superior spirits from 
etherial regions, raise up the manes 
of departed beings, inspire men with 
a Irve of virtue, and lead them to 
the practice of their duty. Grosius 
CAtna, vol. ii. p. 493. 

And Goliath had an helmet of brass 
upon Ins Iieud, and he was armed with a 
coat ol' mail, and the weight of the coat 
was five thousand shekels of brass, and he 
had eaves of brass upon tin legs, and a 
target of brass betw'eciniis shoulders.” 1 
Sam, xvii. 3, 6. 

** And king Rchoboam made shields of 
brass.^ Cbron. xii. lO. 

In the times of the heroes all the 
arms were similuriy brass, as is evi¬ 
dent from Homer, when he describes 
the axe of Pisander and the dart 
of Memnon. My' opinion too is 
strengthened from this circumstance, 
that the spear of Achilles, which is 
placed in the temple of Minerva in 
Phaseus, has its bottom and top 
part^ of brass; and the sword of 
Memnon, among the Nicomedenses, 
in the temple of i^sculapius, is 
wholly of brass, and this 1 know to 
be true, Pausanias' Dtucripiion of 
Greece, b. 2. c. 3- v. i p. *267. 

The spears of the Massagetae, the 
points of their arrows, and their 
battle axes, are made of brass. He¬ 
rodotus informs us brass too was 
principally used in the mechanical 
operations of the more ancient In¬ 
dians, and from them, or at least 
from the East, where mines were 
flrst explored and wrought, instru- 
ments of this metal were scattered 
over the eastern world. They are 
sometimes to this day found amidat 
the rubbish of old mines, and even 
those of Cornwall, when first re¬ 
opened after a lapse of many ages, 
exhibited to the astonished explorers 
the hammers, axes, chisels, and 
other copper and brass tools of the 
ancient Phenician miners. Mau^ 
rices Indian Antifuiiies, vol. vii. p. 
190. 
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To the Editor of the ftememhranca\ 

Sir. 

Permit me to call the attention of 
your readers to a practice which^n 
opinion, ought not to be suffered 
to pass without the notice and cen¬ 
sure of all who are friends to that 
legitimate government and disci¬ 
pline of the Church, which is the 
only effectual safeguard of Christian 
unity. The practice 1 allude to is 
that which some ministers of the 
Establishment (1 hope and trust their 
number is but small) most unwarran¬ 
tably a<iopt, of churching women 
and administering the Sacrament of 
* baptism in private houses. The 
di|ty of clergymen in both these res¬ 
pects appears so plain, that when 1 
was first requested to perform the 
two services privately, 1 represented 
to the applicant that compliance 
was absolutely impossible; for at 
that time 1 had not an idea that any 
clergyman would venture to assume 
Uhe authority to transgress the dijec- 
tions of the rubric; and was igno¬ 
rant enough to feel surprise at the 
information, that the thing had been 
done in the parish where the person 
making the request had formerly 
resided. As however I do not see 
how the example of one individual 
can justify another in departing 
from his prescribed line of conduct, 

I own myself not suthciently Uhtral 
and independent to set myself above 
the laws of the church under whose 
authority 1 aoi appointed to act as 
a minister, and am content to receive 
its ordinances as they were delivered 
to tne, without taking the liberty of 
new-modelling its constitution at ray 
own pleasure. 

Independent of the perfect con¬ 
tradiction in terms, contained in the 
expression Churching women'iit 
Acme,” the following quotations from 
the liturgy and rubric will condemn 
the practice 1 have mentioned, not 
onlyas unauthorised, but as a direct 
violation of authority, and even 
breach of a most solemn promise. 

“ Biehop ^—Will you give your 
Remembrancer, No. 19. 


faithful diligence always so to mmia- 
ter the doctrine and sacramearts, 
and tlie discipline of Christ. Rs the 
Lord hath commanded, and a$ thia 
church and realm hath received fAs 
some, according to the command¬ 
ments of God: so that you may 
teach the people committed to your 
cure and charge with all diligence * 
to keep and observe the same.*' 

“ Answer ,—I will do so by the 
help of the Lord .*'—OJfice for the 
Ordination of Priests^ 

The baptismal service is entitled, 

‘‘ The ministration of public bap¬ 
tism of infants, to be *U9ed. jn the 
church,** 

In the form for the churching of 
women, the rubric directs “ The 
woman, at the usual time after her 
delivery, shall come into the Church 
decently apparelled, and there shall 
kneel ‘ down in some convenient 
place, &c.” 

These directions are so plain and 
positive as to render all comment 
upon the subject superfluous. I 
shall therefore merely ask one sim¬ 
ple question, how can any clergy¬ 
man pretend to justify his conduct, 
in departing from the authority af 
the Church, to which he is bound by 
laws civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
and to which he has vowed obe 
dience.’* 

I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 

, C. P. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

By the 55th Canon, preachers are 
required to preface their sermons 
with a prayer for Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church; first generally, and 
afterwards specifically, conceived in 
the form or to the effect therein pre¬ 
scribed. One of the injunctions of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Bishops of his province, issued in the 
year 1695 runs thus, “ It seems 
very fit that you require your clergy 
in their prayer before the sermon to 
3 £ 
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keep to the effect of the 55th Canon. 
It being comnionly reported that it is 
the manner of some in every diocese 
eitlicr to tise only tlie Lord's Prayer, 
(which the Canoti prescribes as the 
conclusion of their prayer, and not 
as the whole prayer), or at least 
to leave out the King s titles, and 
forbear to pray for the llishops as 
such.'* In Cathedral churches (so 
far as 1 am informed), in the public 
pulpits of the Universities, in parish 
churches where a Bishop is resident, 
and in corporate towns on public 
occasions this form is still used ; 
but in the generality of churclies, 
and on ordinary occasions, it is 
comraoiily superseded by one or 
other of the Collects in tlic Liturgy, 
Now it lias often struck me as matter 
of w'onder and regret that a prayer 
for a specific purpose, thus enjoined 
by an express Canon, enforced by 
archiepiscojial injunction, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the usage of the *'cal- 
mina doctrina^,'' our University and 
mother churches, should ever have 
fallen into disuse in any orthodox 
pulpit in the kingdoms. And I have 
been the more inclined to wonder at 
and regret this omission when 1 have 
considered the nature of the prayer 
itself. 1. Its comprehensive brevity 
and noble primitive simplicity. 2, 
Its entire accordance with the frame 
of our united ecclesiastical and civil 
polity. 3. Its tendency to promote 
mutual good will between the <liffer- 
ent ranks of the community, who are 
ail called upon in this short and im¬ 
pressive abridgment of the Litany to 
unite in calling down blessings tem¬ 
poral and eternal on the heads of 
each other. 4. Lastly though not 
least, that, with the exception of the 
prayer for the Church Militant 
(whicb in country churches is, 1 
believe, seldom used, except at the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrament) 
it is the only part of our public .ser¬ 
vice which contains the solemn and 
affyiting recognition of those happy 
Baiim who have departed this life 
ift the true faith and fear of their 
Lord ; a part of tlie Nervicc ;>f the 


Church which'from the joy and com¬ 
fort it is calculated to afford to 
every pious Christian whose dearest 
connectioDs arc fallen asleep in 
Christ, ought never to be omitted 
in any assembly for public worship. 

If there be any good and suifi- 
cient grouiut of reason or autho¬ 
rity for the omission of this prayer 
(which 1 can hardly conceive to 
exist) I shall be obliged to any of 
your correspondents who will uitorm 
me of it, and also of the time wlieii 
such omission hegan (o prevail. 
But if it arose originally from igno¬ 
rance, disregard or disrelish of the 
Canonical injiincrion, and practice 
of the inotiier churches, ami liH^ 
been conlinncd without thought, I 
siiiceieiy hope that the inferior 
clergy instead of perpetuating error 
and disatfeclion, will not be back¬ 
ward in reverting to tlie old paths, 
and that such us are in uutlioritv 
will be induced to take order for the 
restoration of this most excellent 
aikl appropriate part of our public, 
service where itus intentionallYomit- 
ted. 

I am. Sir, A c. 

T.r. 

Bathy Feb. 2 * 2 , 1020 . 


SUFFRA(MN BISHOPS. 

In the brief, and very imperfect 
sketch, of the origin and history of 
the chorepiscopi of the earlier ages 
of the Church, contained in my last 
letter, I observed that a question 
had been started, involving no less 
than the reality of their episcopal 
and apostolic character. It has been 
doubted whether they were real 
bishops, taken from the order of 
priests, and by a solemn and dis¬ 
tinct ordination consecrated to their 
sacred office: or, whether they were 
still priests, differing little, if at all, 
from the or priests of the 

circuit, who were appointed by the 
council of Laodicea to succeed 
(hem. 'I’o canvass this (piestion tho- 
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roughly, aud to pursue it through 
ail its details, would by no means 
be con/patibie with the nature and 
object of a periodical work ; to pass 
it over in silence would be unsatis¬ 
factorily, and )>erliaps scarcely con. 
sistent with fairness and candour. 
It becomes also the more desirable 
to reniiiul our coteiiiporarics of tlie 
real and true state of the case, be¬ 
cause some of our own writers ap¬ 
pear to have been misled by a par¬ 
tial examination, and to have ar¬ 
rived at conclusions utterly unwar¬ 
ranted by history- Now a strict 
inquiry, not into tlie opinions of 
•comparatively late writers, but into 
the representations of tlie earliest 
genuine records of the Church, 
obliges us to conclude, that, though 
from a very vemotc period measures 
were from lime to time adopted to 
limit the increasing authority of this 
Order of Clergy, yet, till they had 
fallen into disrepute in the Court of 
ilonic, and their extinction was fullv 
Aletermined upon, no doubt was ever 
entertained as to the reality of their 
episcopal character. The only ques¬ 
tion ever agitated was, wliat were 
the limits within Avliich tlie exercise 
of their functions should lie con- 
lined. But, after their final sup- 
jiression was resohed upon at Rome, 
the pope and man} of the clergy 
not only questioned, hut positively 
‘denied their title to that character. 
Thus, after the council held at 
Rome by Chavlemagne, we tind Leo 
the Third, about the vear BOO, call¬ 
ed upon to pronounce his judgement 
upon these pretenders to the epis¬ 
copal character, as they were called 
by some, who represented them¬ 
selves as the only regularly and ca- 
iionicall} ordained clerg}—w,ho had 
derived their orders from the hands 
of the bishops of the cities—and 
who were become exceedingly Jea¬ 
lous of the chorepiscopal clergy.— 
His sentence proimunces that the 
chorepiscopi were no bisliops, nor 
ever w'cre ; tleclares their acts void 
And unlawful; forbids them to dis¬ 
charge any episcopal office for the 


future; and commands, that those 
who had been ordained by them 
should be re-ordained. The letter 
in which these sweeping clauses are 
contained possesses nothing of that 
sound argument, correct sentiment, 
or ‘Christian feeling, which would 
induce us to translate any portion 
of it. Nor shall we find this doc¬ 
trine always recognized even by the 
})opcs themselves. Towards the 
close of the ninth century. Pope Ni¬ 
colaus the First, in a letter to Arch¬ 
bishop Rodolphus, expresses him¬ 
self thus—“You inform me, that 
in your districts there are many or¬ 
dinations solemnized by the cliore- 
piscopi, as well of priests as of 
deacons, whom some bishops de¬ 
pose, others ordain anew. But we 
jnonounce, that neither ought inno¬ 
cent men to be oppressed, nor should 
any ordinations or consecrations he 
repeated. For the chorcpiscopiw'ere 
made after the form of the seventy; 
and who Avoiild doubt that they pos¬ 
sessed the offices of bishops? But 
since the sacred canons AAill not al¬ 
low every man to arrogate every 
honour to himself, and since by 
these means the dignity of the 
bishops may seem to bo transferred 
to their siiffiragans, and thus the 
honour of the bishop may be dimi¬ 
nished, we decree that in this mat- 
tor nothing further shall he done 
beyond the rub's of the chiircli.** 

This edict seems to ho in jierfect 
conformity with the ancient prac¬ 
tice through Christendom. Ac¬ 
knowledging most fully the validity 
of their episcopal consecration, 
never even alluding to a suspicion 
tliut they were not as truly and 
apostolically bishops, as their more 
dignilied lirothreii in the cities, to 
w horn they owed subjection ; the 
councils and metropolitans of the 
earliest ages contented themselves 
with at one time abridging their 
]»ow'cr, at another prescribing rules 
for the more beneficial employment 
of it. But to argue because the 
metropolitans were themselves some¬ 
times cautioned against enlarging 
J £ 2 
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tbe authority of their chorepiscopi, 
and these were often warned not to 
exceed the powers conferred on tliem 
by the canons, that therefore they 
were not really bishops, would be 
identically the same with the denial 
of the episcopal character to the 
Bishop of Calcutta, because an act 
of parliameiit restricts him from the 
exercise of his episcopal functions 
in England. 

In the year 789 an edict was 
published, under the auspices of 
Charlemagne, from the palace of Aix 
la Chapelle, and thence called Ca- 
pitulare Aquisgranense, the ninth 
section of which contains the follow¬ 
ing canon and commenbuy— 

Likewise in the same council, 
in conformity with that of Ancyra, 
it is ordained that the chorepiscopi 
ousht to know the extent of their 
commission, and do nothing with¬ 
out the sanction of the bishop in 
whose diocese they live. Those 
who are established as chorepiscopi 
in the country and villages, although 
they have received imposition of 
hands from the bishops, and are 
consecrated as bishops, yet ought to 
know how to keep within their pro¬ 
per bounds, and to govern the ad¬ 
joining churches intrusted to them, 
and to be content with their own 
peculiar cure and administration. 
They are authorized to appoint rea- 
tlers, and sub-dvacons, and exorcists; 
and let them be contented with hav¬ 
ing received licence and authority 
over those degrees only. But let 
them not attempt to ordain a priest, 
or a deacon, without the knowledge 
of tlie bishops of the city, or the 
church to whom themselves or their 
districts are attached. Should they 
dare to transgress the canon, they 
ought to be deposed, and deprived 
of the honour they enjoy. The cho- 
repiscopus is to be ordained by the 
bishop of the city or place adjoin¬ 
ing-" 

The last clause is only a transla¬ 
tion of a section in the canons of 
Ancyra. 

The bishops’ representatives. 


whom the Cveeks call chorespis- 
copi, must not ordain priests or dea¬ 
cons, nor command the pri^'sts of 
the city witliout the bishop's desire; 
xkffc act at all without tbe authority 
of letters from him, in each diocese/’ 
It is scarcely possible for words 
to declare more plainly, that, as far 
as regards the divine conimisstoii 
delivered through the apostles, these 
were in the most unequivocal and in 
the fullest manner possessed of it, 
and that the restrictions imposed on 
them were purely and solely of hu¬ 
man origin. We observed, that the 
close of the chapter above quoted 
was merely a translation of the ce¬ 
lebrated canon of Ancyra —nior£ 
properly speaking, it is }>artly. a 
translation, partly an endeavour 
to complete what in the original 
seemed defective. On the subject 
of that canon much serious discus¬ 
sion has been entertained by divines, 
iu various ages of the Church. To 
many of your readers, perhaps, a 
detailed account of the argument 
might not be interesting; in itself, 
undoubtedly, it is one of no incon¬ 
siderable importance. It has been 
quoted and commented upon prin¬ 
cipally by three classes of divines: 
1st, those who mainUiiri that the 
right of presbyters to ordain is fully 
recognized by this canon; 2ndly, 
Episcopalians, who deduce from it 
an argument against the plenary and 
apostolical commission of the cho¬ 
repiscopi ; and, lastly, by those who 
confine the right of ordination ex¬ 
clusively to one order, and contend 
that the chorepiscopi were spiritu¬ 
ally in possession of the fullest 
powers of that order. 

Those who would examine these 
points with the care the case de¬ 
serves, I would refer to the Reliquiae 
Sacrae, as the best and ablest guide. 
Dr. Routh has proved, beyond con¬ 
troversy, that whilst the canon of 
Ancyra does not afford the slightest 
shadow of reason in countenance of 
presbyterian ordination, so far from 
shaking the title of the chorepiscopi 
to the character .of the true aposto^ 
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lie bishops, that title is much more 
fully established by it, 

lt*may not, perhaps, be out of 
place here to mention a third opinion 
entertained by some, and priici- 
pally it should seem by Bellarmine, 
on the nature and office of this or¬ 
der. Unable to withstand the mass 
of evidence by which it is proved 
that chorepiscopi were truly bishops, 
and unwilling at the same time to 
believe that real bishops would he 
.shackled by the severe restraints, 
which were imposed upon some who 
were called by that name, Bellar- 
mine conceived, that in the primi¬ 
tive church there were two sorts of 
rural bishops, whereof the former 
bad episcopal ordination, w'hicli he 
supposes to be an ordination neces¬ 
sarily requiring the presence of tliree 
bishops; the latter were but pres¬ 
byters. But, as Field also observes, 
there is no authoritY in history for 
this supposition; they evidently 
were all of one and the same order. 
Here jou must allow me to remark, 
that our counlrymaii just mentioned 
seems to have drawn his information 
from sources by no means free from 
suspicion, and to have arrived at a 
conclusion, from which a more ac¬ 
curate and iiiiprejiidiced examina¬ 
tion would have guarded him. In 
the present instance, whilst he can¬ 
not avoid perceiving the absence of 
solidity in the arguments of Bellar¬ 
mine, he falls into a mistake, by 
many degrees less pardonable than 
the error he confutes.—Not so an¬ 
other of our countrymen, Beveridge, 
whose patient investigation, and 
sound learning, and accuracy of 
reasoning, have enabled him to ar¬ 
rive at the truth himself, and to 
supply every candid mind with con¬ 
vincing arguments for the correct¬ 
ness of his opinions. I must not 
venture to offer a brief analysis of 
of his treatise, whoever reads it will 
be amply repaid, and we have al¬ 
ready borrowed largely from him. 
The propositiup he establishes is 
this; “ The chorepiscopi were con¬ 
secrated as other bishops were— 
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they had all episcopal power in¬ 
trusted to them, but were allowed 
to exetcise it only go far as the 
bishop in whose diocese they were 
established would permit.*’ — You 
will allow me here to quote a pas¬ 
sage from Zonaras, and another tfom 
Aristenus, which bear the strongest 
testimony to the esteem and honour* 
in which these bishops were origi¬ 
nally held, and which draw a most 
marked line of distinction between 
them and the very highest order of 
priests. Zonaras, who wrote an ex¬ 
position and interjiretation of the 
canons in Greek, in his comment 
upon the 13lh Canon of the Council 
of Neocsesarea, when speaking of 
the chorepiscopi, says, ** They are 
not forbidden lo offer, 

being honoured for their anxious 
care of the poor; for it whs their of¬ 
fice to ex])end on the poor the re¬ 
venues of the churches over which 
they presided, and to take provident 
care of them, and in doing this they 
were honoured. But if,*' he adds, 
“ it was the duty of assistant bishops 
lo expend the Lord s money (xvptetxa 
X/m/xaia) upon the poor, how much 
more it the bishops duty to do 
this.” It may be remarked here, 
in passing, that the change of tense 
from the past to the present, from 
what was the duty of the chorepis¬ 
copi, to what is the duty of bishops, 
intimates, that the order had be¬ 
come nearly extinct before the time 
of Zonaras. 

Aristeiius, in his interpretation of 
a passage in the Synopsis of the Ca¬ 
nons, who also wrote in Greek, ex¬ 
presses himself thus strongly.— 
“ The priests who are ordained in 
* parishes by bishops are not allow¬ 
ed to offer in the church of the city, 
if the bishop and priests of the city 

• The words (mapoixtet) parish, and 
(ho»xia) diocese, are used so indiscrimi¬ 
nately by the earliest writers to denote an 
ecclesiastical district, whether a bishop's 
see, or a priest’s cure, that in many cases, 
as in the present instance, we find some 
difficulty in deciding which is the meadtog 
intended the writer. 
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are present; but if all are absent, 
and one of the c^untr^' priests be 
invited to prater, then he is not for¬ 
bidden to offer and perform the ser¬ 
vice. The chorepiscopi, however, 
as fellow-labourers * of the bishops^ 
and being honoured, because they 
have also upon them the character 
of the seventy, whether the bishops 
and priests are resident, or not, mi¬ 
nister without hindrance in the tem¬ 
ple of the city*’’ It is remarkable, 
tliat in this passa|!;c the very cir¬ 
cumstance which Pope Leo, in the 
letter before quoted, uses as an ar¬ 
gument for thv degradation of these 
rural bishops, is assigned as an ad¬ 
ditional, or rather as exclusi\ely, a 
sufficient reason fur distinguishing 
them from the onler of priests, 1 
mean their lia>ins: the form and cha- 
racier of the se\L‘ulN disciplcs t. The 
^e^v same circumsiunce, by the way, 
winch Pope Nicolaus assigns as a 
solid reason foracknowiedgiug tlicir 
episcopal authorilj 

^ That the power of ui»pointuig suf¬ 
fragan bishoj)S was abused by those 
whose heart was not in the cause of 
religion, and who, in the scyere lan¬ 
guage of Damasns, “ like harlots, 
put out their ciiildren to he nursed 
by otiiers, that tlienisel\es inean* 
while might satisfy llicir lusts,'" is, 
I fear, scarcely to be doubted ; and 
liiat the sufiiagans Ihemsehes too 
often encroached upon the lionours 
and privileges of their superiors, is 

* tuv t'mkCKO'OJajv 

f 'lifAUfjLtVOt ^ict % 

■ ^ It IS remarkable cuoiig}i, that tliese 
two popes not only arrive at two contra¬ 
dictory practical conclusions, but Umt 
tliey employ two coutradietory premises, 
and that too on a matter ot' tact. They 
both agree iu maintaining that the chore- 
piscopi were representatives of the se¬ 
venty, and thence, argue tlu* one, that 
they weic not, iiui ever had been, bi.shups; 
the otlicr, that they were, and always had 
been. ^ For,’ says Leo, ‘ we have never 
heard or read tiiat the sever ty performed 
any of these episcopal duties.* — ‘ And 
who,* says Nicolaus, * will ever doiihi (hat 
the seventy had the ofliccs of bishops.* 


little less evident; forgetting, as 
Lin wood, in a similar case, expresses 
himself, “ that they were called to 
a share of the care and anxiety, not 
to the plenitude of authority of 
Iheir superior.” There is a very 
curious note, written by Stephaniis 
Baluzius*, upon a letter of Rhaba- 
nus Maurus, from which L cannot 
avoid translating the folU»w'ing ex¬ 
tract: — “ Beyond question,'’ he 
says, heavier weight of business 
jnesses upon a bishop, when he is 
in the city, than when he lives in a 
country parish, especially if that is 
i‘ar removed from the city; conso- 
<]ueiitly, S4»nie who wcie induced by 
a love of a more quiet and free,life, 
thought proper to tiesert the priiici- 
])al cathedral, and betake them¬ 
selves to some <*(»un1ry j)arish,”— 
Their presumption was checked by 
tile tiflii synod of Carthage, in whieli 
is this sentence, “ It i> decreed that 
no one liave perniission to leave the 
principal cathedral, and to retire to 
aiiv cJinrch ostuhlislied in ins di(»- 

4 

cese.” Of so vast iiioinent did 
Charlemagne consider this rule, that 
he adopted it as a law in France, 
ordering that the l>lslio]» shall not 
he allowed to neglect the jnincipal 
cathedral of his diocese, and fre- 
<|uent rather some other ehuich.'* 
Tliose, flierefore, wlio were desirous 
of a (piiet reUremeiif, (as Ilincinar 
serionsly complains) for their ease 
and jdeasures had cliorepiseopi un¬ 
der them, that while they devoted 
themselves (o hunting ami hawking, 
and the rest of the pleasures of the 
ago, (and that this was done by in<»st 
of the bishops of that time, Agoluird 
feslifics) the assistant bishops might 
perform all episcopal functions in 
their stead, and altogether relieve 
them from the burden of tlicir mi¬ 
nistry, Therefore the fathers, in 
the Council of Mclda', inveighing 
against those bishops w'lio, for their 
own ease, retired to distant places, 
and condemning those who cntriisl- 


* He was educated at Tholoiise, in tlie 
early jart of Ibc seventeenth century. 
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ed their oftice to substitutes, declare 
that that evil (the existence of sub¬ 
stitutes) arose from the indolence of 
the bishops. And, before that time, 
Charlemagne had observed, Utat 
bi^hops substitute were created by 
unlearned j)relfites, and those who 
were devote.il to their own ease and 
gratification. “ Let tlie bishops of 
our own time and country (continues 
Baluze) reflect whetlK i* this charge 
applies to them ; whether they are 
^niore given to pleasures, than to the 
care of the dock of the Lord.” 

I'he Hutlior, t(> whose letter Ba- 
luzc annexes the above annotalion, 
was Rhabaniis Maiirus, Archbishop 
of iMentz, who died as early as tlie 
Oiiddie of file ninth century, and 
whose writings need only Ut be 
kiutwn to seeure to their author the 
admiration and esteem, and venera¬ 
tion of every Christian. Partieu- 
larly iicceptahie must they be to Pro¬ 
testants, who will tind in this arcli- 
bisho]) an instance of one, who, 
whilst he paid due deference the 
authority of those who had gone 
before him, yet appeals to the 
Scripture, as the. onhf perfect rule, 
of faith and practice. And w ith the 
Scripture he is so familiar, that its 
language and phrases pervade all his 
writings. My letter is perhaps al¬ 
ready exceeding its proper bounds, 
but I cannot refrain from quoting, 
somewhat at large, the sentiments 
of this venerable and truly Christian 
bishop, on the subject of the pre¬ 
sent and my preceding letter; and, 
unless what has already been ofl'ered 
has produced a tedium and disrelish 
for the subjectaltogether, your read¬ 
ers will require from me no apo¬ 
logy for closing our speculations on 
this point with the testimony of a 
bishop of stich high antiquity, such 
sound judgment, such purity ol 
faith, and integrity of character, as 
Rhabanus Maurus. 

It appears, therefore, that an ap¬ 
plication w'as made to the arch¬ 
bishop, for his solemn judgment on 
the office and character of the cho- 
repiscopi h\ Reginbald, liimsclf one 


advanced to that dignity. His an- 
sw'cr to this most impoitant, and to 
the enquirer most awful question, 
he commences, as was usual, by 
stating the subject of the enquiry, 
ii,nd referring to the practice of those 
w'ho desecrated and re-consecrated 
the Churches which Ihe chorepis- 
copi had consecrated ; and who alsd 
nullilicd every episcopal act which 
tiioy had presumed to perform— 
“ Some declaring,^^ to use his ow'ii 
words, “ that it was lawful for the 
cliorcpiscopi, with the consent and 
desire of their superiors, that is, of 
the prelates of the * cities under 
whom they live, to lay hands upon 
those who have been baptized, that 
they might receive tlie Holy Ghost, 
to ordain pric'^t^ and deaeons, and 
also the other oi tiers of the Church ; 
otliers affirming, that by no means 
are they competent for that ministry, 
but only those bishops who preside 
over cities/’ After this our author 
tiecpiy laments the injurious effects 
produced in the Church by these 
controversies, so generally attendetl 
by the loss of its peace. He then 
traces the ordination of chorepis- 
copi up to the limes of the apostles, 
who, in his view, had the same co¬ 
adjutors. “ Whence,'* lie proceeds, 
1 cannot uiulerstHiul how those, 
wlio raise this dispute, can so far 
contemn the order of cliorcpiscopi, 
as almost to assign them nothing 
more of dignity than priests enjoy; 
w hereas tiiis accord.s with the decrees 
of neither the ancients nor the mo¬ 
derns, nor of the apostles them¬ 
selves, but differs in sense fnwn 
them. It is clear, that among these 
men (the objectors) not reason and 
humility, but envy and pride, bear 
rule; so that despising their co- 
operators, they seek to become them¬ 
selves the only persons in authority, 
and alone deriving power from sanc¬ 
tification ; and they regard what the 
fathers framed for concord and 
union to eacli order, as a baneful 
judgment, rather than a discreet ar¬ 
rangement. For the sacred canons 
prescribe how c.;cb order, from the 
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lowest to the highest, should ob¬ 
serve bis own measure, and every in¬ 
ferior degree be successively subject 
' to its superior.*', He then instances 
many particulars of canonical regu¬ 
lations. On the article in the Coun¬ 
cil of Ancyra, already more than 
once alluded to in this letter, he 
'expresses himself tlius :—“ Of clio- 
repiscopi wc thus read in the 
Council of Aucyra, it is not allowed 
them to ordain priests or deacons, 
certainly not the priests of the city, 
without the precept or letters of the 
bishop in each diocese.—I observe 
(he says) that it does not sny abso^ 
luttly^ that it is not lawful for the 
chorepiscopi to ordain priests and 
deacons, but not otherwise than 
with the precept or letters of each 
bishop. Now, since the chorepis¬ 
copi must receive the imposition of 
hands from the bishops, and indeed 
are consecrated as bishops, why 
may they not, with the consent of 
the bishop, under whom they are, 
ordain and confirra ? For it is a vain 
thing that one should have episco¬ 
pal consecration, and not be allow¬ 
ed to discharge the functions of a 
bishop. For what purpose is the 
Holy Spirit invocated by the ordain¬ 
ing bishop to sanctify the person to 
be ordained, if the invocator and 
ordainer is to reprehend the person 
consecrated, after the consecration 
correctly performerl ? Does he not 
make a mock of the Lord, whose 
gift he implores, when afterwards he 
despises that gift? poes not the 
reproach with which he reviles the 
aanctification, attach to the author 
of the santification himself? It is 
evident that the sanctification is 
felly completed by the Holy Ghost 
through the word of God : and how 
does not a man fear to blaspheme 
and derogate from the power of the 
Holy Spirit? It is not right that 
he whom God honours by the gift 
oC-’lua Holy Spirit should be disho¬ 
nour, nor should any one slight 
what evidently was ordained by the 
command of God. 

** The dignity of their own proper 


degree is not taken from the inferior 
bishops, when the care of the whole 
province is delegated to the metro¬ 
politan. For without him it is not 
all'^wed the other bishops to conse¬ 
crate a bishop, nor convene a gene¬ 
ral council, nor do any thing, ex¬ 
cepting what confessedly belongs to 
each distinct diocese. If we ought 
not to reckon the chorepiscopi 
among the bishops, surely they 
woiiid not have been numbered 
among the 308 fathers, who were 
present in the Council of Nice; in 
the catalogue of whom more than 
twelve chorepiscopi are inserted, 
whereas no one priest or deacon is 
among the luiinber; but only metro¬ 
politans and bishops, and chorepis¬ 
copi, are found recorded by name. 
To what purpose would the bishop 
of any city wish and determine to 
ordain an assistant bishop, if he 
conceives his own ordination to have 
no efiect?” After some further re¬ 
marks, which, though in tlicmselves 
higb’y deserving attention, our limits 
oblige us to omit, he proceeds * to 
speak, in strong language, against 
those vain and censorious disput- 
.ants, who would support their error 
by an argument from the Acts of 
tlie Apostles. It is true that the 
apostles commissioned Peter and 
John to lay their hands upon those 
who were baptized by Philip, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost; 
and this could not be done with any 
other view, than to secure the com¬ 
pletion and perfection by the apos¬ 
tles themselves, of what had been 
well begun by their inferior minis¬ 
ter. " For,” says the archbishop, 

Philip was not one of the twelve, 

* One sentence, however, strikes me 
as so beautiful, that 1 cannot refrain from 
quoting it. It is an observation upon our 
Lord*k words, which he employs in the 
course of bis aignmem, * For my yoke is 
easy, and my bu^en is light.'—* Hoc jo- 
gum per caritatem fideles sociat, non 'per 
contentionem dissipat, hoeque onus non 
opprimit se portantem per ponderis gravi- 
tatem, sed magis snblevat ac sustentaC per 
solatii coosolationem.’ 
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but one of the fieven deacons, who 
had just before been ordained by the 
apostles; and it appears that he was 
neither bishop, nor assistant bishop, 
ehorepiscopus^ but only a deacon and 
evangelist. For had he been a cl/b- 
repiscopus, the historian would cer¬ 
tainly not have omitted that circum¬ 
stance. The apostles had not then 
separated to ordain bishops or suf¬ 
fragans in each province, bt;t re- 
inaioed in Jerusalem, preaching the 
word of God, till by the direction 
of the Holy Spirit, they entered 
upon their labours of converting the 
nations, and thus all ecclesiastical 
discipline established by them, is 
still preserved in the Universal 
Church/' 

^riie remaining part of this admi¬ 
rable little treati.se is devoted to mo¬ 
ral and religious reflections, in 
whicii the author urges us to exer¬ 
tion, content, and humility, in imita¬ 
tion of our great Master, who “high 
among angel;*, and lowly among men,” 
came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. * 

“ High is the honour of being a 
minister of Christ, and great will be 
the reward of the good stew'ard. 
Surely it little accords with the cha¬ 
racter of the servants of God to 
dispute for honour, but rather they 
should vie with each other in sound 
doctrine, and constant diligence in 
oud works, that Christ's flock may 
ear from their lips the word of the 
right faith, and behold in their con. 
duct a good and virtuous example. 
The reward of Heaven is not })ro- 
niised to those who strive for the 
riches, and honours, and pleasures, 
of the world, but those who serve 
God in sincerity. And, if following 
the example of Christ’s obedience, 
humility, and meekness, and devoted 
not to our own individual gain, but 
the good of others; instead of am¬ 
bitious strife we cultivate peace and 
concord, and with one heart cherish 
piety, and religion pure and iinde- 
flleJ, before God, we shall be pre- 
serv^ blameless in our Lord and 
Saviour, and every member of Christ 
Remembrancer, No. id. 


(whom having not seen we love) will 
be in peace; and with exultation 
we hope that at his coming we shall 
obtain the end of our faith, even 
the salvation of our souls,” 

. Oh li omnes aic omuial 
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Reply to Jhuoa*t ObsorDations on 
the indecorous Manner of Reading 
the King’s Proclamation. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer* 
Sir, 

In the Christian Remembrancer for 
May, 1820, pp. 263, 264, a cor¬ 
respondent of yours, who signs him¬ 
self Jhuoa, sets out with a pro. 
fessiori of defending establishments 
in general, and the Established 
Church of this kingdom in parti¬ 
cular, from a charge which has 
been brought against it, often,” 
as he Observes, of “ having ? ten¬ 
dency to deprive religion of its vi¬ 
tality by substituting shadow for 
spirit, and law for grace so as to 
possess ** the form of godliness, but 
to w ant its power.” 

This charge, your correspondent 
justly rtinarks, “ is very serious, 
and worlhy of our most attentive 
consideration,” but, as appears to 
me, the manner in which he attempts 
to rebut it is calculated rather to 
confirm it in the apprehension of 
him, who has now the honour of ad¬ 
dressing you. For instead of prov¬ 
ing that these charges were unfound¬ 
ed, the writer enters upon a severe 
condemnation of the Clergy of the 
Establishment for the manner in 
which they perform the functions of 
their holy oflice. He says, “we do not 
want a new religion, a new church, 
a new ministry; but we do w^ant a 
new heart, and a right spirit; we 
do want a more spiritual mind, a 
more discreet* seal, a better dispo¬ 
sition to make a right use of th^ 
Qieans afforded us.” 

3 F 
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Your correspondent then tells us, 

he has been led into these re¬ 
flections h,y observing the verj^ irre¬ 
verent ana unedifying manner in 
which the royal Proclamation in 
favour of religum and virtue was 
too commonly read by the Clergy^ 
and heard by the people. It ap¬ 
pears, he says, to be regarded 
merely as a form that must be com¬ 
plied with, a matter of external de¬ 
corum that must be observed; and 
this not only by ihougliflcss and ir¬ 
religious persons, but by many who 
he feels persuaded, might be easily 
led to sckijowlcdge their error, to 
lament and correct it” 

The above accusation must surely 
be acknowledged to be serious in¬ 
deed ; and, if one could feel per¬ 
suaded it were well-founded, we 
should justly lament it. For my 
own part, Sir, 1 do not pretend to 
say where your correspondent de¬ 
rives his information of this too- 
common” culpable conduct both of 
the Clergy and Laity : it could not 
be from his own observation, since 
it is presumed the Proclamation 
would be read in most of our 
churches about the same time ; and 
he ought to l>e very careful how he 
brings ** a railing accusation” against 
** the Clergy” and “ the people," 
without the most undoubted and 
solid grounds for so doing. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, to give you 
an account of the practice of my¬ 
self, and, as far as I have been able 
to learn from diligent in(|uiry, that 
of my brother Clergymen, in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhoo<l, on the oc¬ 
casion to which your correspondent 
alludes. 

Upon my receiving the Procla¬ 
mation in question, 1 instantly set 
about composing a sermon suit¬ 
able to the occasion, which, after 
leading the Proclamation itself the 
first Sunday after receiving it, 
J preached the following Sunday 
after 1 had read it. Great pains were 
taken with this sermon; the Pro¬ 
clamation was read by me with the 
utmost degree of seriousness, and 


attended to wi^h edifying devotion 
by my congregation, from many of 
whom 1 had the satisfaction jof re¬ 
ceiving thanks for the sermon I 
preached. Upon inquiring of my 
ne^iglibours, whether the same plan 
had been adopted in the adjoin¬ 
ing parishes, I found that it had 
very generally; that the sermons 
preached had been highly approv¬ 
ed ; and no case had occurred, 
as far as my inquiry extended, in 
which it had been received in the _ 
manner mentioned by your corre¬ 
spondent. 

It is. Sir, peculiarly unfortunate, 
that your correspondent should have 
met with so opposite a result from 4 
his own observation and inquiry, to 
that which 1 now send you as the 
result of mine: !• can however 
assure you, that niy report is found¬ 
ed on positive evidence of most un¬ 
questionable and decided authority; 
and I cannot help thinking that 
your correspondent has been either 
less diligent in his inquiries than , 
myself, or else that he has derived 
his information from a prejudiced 
source: perhaps chiefly from dis¬ 
senters and enemies to the Esta¬ 
blishment, who migiit reasonably 
be supposed likely to give an erro¬ 
neous and prejudiced stuteiiient. 

For these reasons Jhiioa must ex¬ 
cuse rae for doubting extremely the 
solidity of his objection, and the « 
accuracy of his information, as to : 
the “ too-coinmou” occurrence of | 
the evil of which he complains. It 
has happened to me in a ministry 
of thirty-two years past, to have had 
an opportunity of seeing the spirit 
and general feeling of devotion ex¬ 
hibited by very many congregalions 
in very distant parts of the king¬ 
dom; and 1 must. Sir, declare to 
you very seriously, that this expe¬ 
rience has led me to a very dift’erent 
result from that of your correspon¬ 
dent. I have been greatly delighted 
to observe the genuine spirit of de¬ 
votion, which has been displayed on 
numberless occasions by the con¬ 
gregations where I have otheiated, 

2 
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and which has waiTned my heart, 
and doubled uiy ardour and zeal in 
the dause of our holy and pure re¬ 
ligion. I cannot indeed say, Out 
of tlie many Clergymen I have 
known, that some might not 1)c 
found, M'ho have misconducted them¬ 
selves, and have thereby thrown 
disgrace on the religion they have 
administered ; but then multitudes 
of pious, learned, zealous, exem¬ 
plary men have also fallen within 
the circle of my observation, to 
know whom, and to communicate 
with whom, has formed the honour 
and happiness of my I fe. The 
country, in my opinion, is under 
very great obligations to the Cleriry 
for their zeal and exertions in the 
support of true and unadulterated 
Christianity, and for the stand they 
have made against the intidel prin¬ 
ciples so industriousiy disseminated 
on all sides around us. Hail nut 
such laudable conduct as this ex¬ 
isted amongst the Clergy ; for the 
truth of which, witness the multi¬ 
farious publications of theirs, wfiich 
monthly issue from their pens ; a re¬ 
volution, similar in its horrible con¬ 
sequences to that which took place 
in France, would, ere this, have 
been seen in this country: and the 
unceasing efforts of wicked men to 
bring it about about are even now 
only kept at bay by the watchful 
care and exertions of the Clergy. 
So that it appears to me equally un¬ 
grateful and untrue in your corre¬ 
spondent to misrepresent so grossly 
the conduct of the Established Cler¬ 
gy, which appears to me deserving 
of commendation instead of blame. 

If I could persuade myself. Sir, 
that the late Proclamation was 
read, or heard read, without the de¬ 
ference due to the authority from 
which it comes, or that serious 
thought which its importance de¬ 
mands,” 1 should be ready to regret 
such feeling as much as your corre¬ 
spondent can possibly do; but not 
having known, or even heard before 
Au, any mstance of the kind, I 


cannot think it extends to any con¬ 
siderable degree; and therefore am 
sorry' the assertion was made by 
your correspondent, and that pub¬ 
licity was given to it in the columns 
of your Magazine. It would give 
ra*e great jileasure to see any expla¬ 
nation, or qualification, of this ac¬ 
cusation in any future number of« 
your piibhcatioii: and, in the hope 
you will give insertion to this de¬ 
fence of “ the Clergy and people,” 

1 am. Sir, your very obedient ser¬ 
vant, 

A Country Rector. 

P.S. The following remarks oc¬ 
cur in my sermon on the King's 
Proclamation : “ If we consider the 
amazing degree of blasphemy and 
profaneness which is known to exist 
in this kingdom, and which has ex¬ 
hibited itself so recently in ridi¬ 
culing religion ; in blaspheming God 
and the King; in bringing into 
contempt the ministers of religion, 
and in undermining the mild and 
hapjiy form of government under 
which we live; it must be apparent 
to every unprejudiced mind, that 
nothing could be more wise or more 
necessary, for the present circum¬ 
stance of the times, than such a Prn- 
clamation as we have now reviewed: 
neither could any one be better cal¬ 
culated to correct the many mis¬ 
chiefs which at present hang over 
us, and to bring down tlie favour 
and blessing of God upon these 
realms. And for the effectual pu- 
rificatiou of the public mind, and 
public morals, from the deep taint 
of vice with which it is unhappily 
stained ; the greatest attention is ne¬ 
cessary in the observation of the di¬ 
rections contained in this Proclama¬ 
tion ; so that the Sabbath-day may 
be strictly observed and kept holy ; 
the public worship of God may be 
duly attended by ail ranks of the 
people; vice may be discouraged, and 
virtue supported by all ranks, and 
especially by those in authority; and 
that the laws may be duly and ef¬ 
fectually administered.” 

3 P 2 
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REMAEKS ON THE EFFECTS OF 
THE manufacturing SYSTEM. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

At a period like the present, when 
every friend to civil and religious 
order stands aghast at those daring 
machinations of blasphemy and se¬ 
dition which convulse our country 
to its centre, it is equally our duty 
and our interest to investigate tlie 
cause ot this growing evil; for un¬ 
til that is distinctly ascertained an 
etficacious remedy cannot be applied. 
It will not be disputed that much of 
the mischief may be traced to the 
unbridled licentiousness of the j)ress, 
and to the extensive circulation of 
blasphemous and seditious viritings 
among the lower classes of the coin- 
munity. But then another question 
occurs, how the minds of these 
classes have become so depraved as 
to devour with avidity those disgust¬ 
ing and abominable doctrines; how 
their passions have been so infu¬ 
riated, that upon this fuel being ad¬ 
ministered to the flame, it has made 
such rapid and desolating progress. 
To this it may indeed be replied 
witli perfect truth, that a licentious 
press has createil much of that vi¬ 
cious appetite which it feeds, that it 
is itselt, to a certain degree, at 
once the cause and moat accursed 
eftect.” But if it is undeniable that 
the evil prevails chiefly in miiiuifac- 
turing districts, something there must 
assuredly be in their peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances to account for their 
greater corruption; and if our ma¬ 
nufactures, which have increased so 
mightily within the last thirty years, 
are still likely to continue or in¬ 
crease, it must be of essential im¬ 
portance accurately to mark the 
concomitant evils which have si¬ 
lently grown up with them, before 
any corresponding effort was made 
to supply an effectual antidote. 

It is obvious to all that the great 
innovator time has been busy, though 
we knew it not, and has added to 
the nation a new and numerous race 
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totally different from their forefa¬ 
thers in manners, education and ha¬ 
bits. That we inav the lietter un- 
der^tand the nature of the change 
produced, we will first take a gene¬ 
ral view of the nature of an agri¬ 
cultural population. In general an 
agricultural district is comparatively 
thinly peopled, and the dwellings of 
its inhabitants eitlier altogether de¬ 
tached, or grouped into small vil¬ 
lages or hamlets. The consequence 
is that temptations to vice are few, 
and a regard to character great. 
Shameless profligacy is rare. The 
conduct of every man is known to 
his neighbour, and therefore insu¬ 
lated vice, feeling abasiied before 
the stern eye of more prevailing 
virtue, either hides its head, or is 
branded with public disgrace. The 
agriculturist naturally selects for the 
inmates of las house persons of the 
quietest habits and most tractable 
dispositions, united wdth principles 
of Iruth and honesty. To this 
choice, even when uninfluenced by 
any higher motive, is he naturally 
led by views of interest, and whal 
he has found thus good, it is equally 
important for liim to keep so. Hence 
is supplied to the common labourer 
not merely a religious, but also a 
worldly motive, for teaching ids chil¬ 
dren to be honest and industrious; 
that they may as early as possible 
lie recci\ed into a respectable fa- 
milv, and cease to be a burden on 
his scanty earnings. He gives tliem 
education if he can, if nut, he at 
least inculcates by example lessons 
of practical morality. He conducts 
them to Church, where they find 
themselves under the eye of a pas¬ 
tor, who knows the character and 
conduct of each individual in his 
parish, and can therefore adapt his 
instructions and ndmunitions, both 
public and jirivute, to the nature of 
their particular circumstances. The 
humblest peasant learns thus to re¬ 
verence the Sabbatli-day, and to 
profit by the services of the sanc¬ 
tuary ; whence he returns to the dis¬ 
charge of his weekly duties with 
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Htrengthened impressions of an all- 
seeing God, of a divine Saviour, of 
a judgment to come, of an eternity 
of happiness or woe. He worships 
his God under the same roof with 
the squire of his village, or the 
wealthy landed proprietor, or the 
nobles of the land ; is gratified when 
by the regularity of his conduct he 
attracts their notice, or receives 
their commendation ; and thus rea¬ 
dily imbibes a due respect for his 
superiors in rank and dignity, for 
magistrates, and those in authority 
over him. He sees aUo their wives 
actively occupied in relieving the 
indigent, in succouring the afflicted, 
in clothing the children of the poor, 
and attending to tlicir instruction. 
He leads a steady, uniform tenour 
of life, with few fluctuations; his 
employment changing only with the 
season of the year ; his wages nearly 
fixed, with little variatiou; and he 
therefore husbands, without hope of 
casual addition, the wages of his 
toil. If he suffers, he suffers quietly, 
applies for relief where he is sifre to 
obtain it, and never thinks of ca¬ 
balling or enforcing his petitions by 
threats, or of usurping possession 
of that land which Providence coiii- 
nuinds him to enrich by his labour. 

Having thus exhibited a general 
view of the agricultural state of 
society us it exists at present in this 
country, let us now contemplate the 
very different picture, that meets our 
eye throughout the iiianufacturiiig 
districts. If in a slate of innocence 
it was not good for man to be alone, 
in this state of guilt it seems most 
pernicious to liim to be too much 
crowded by his fellows. Dense po¬ 
pulation is ever accompanied by an 
overbalancing jiropurtion of vice and 
misery. For vice is always more 
easily propagated than virtue. One 
good man may convert from the 
error of his ways, his neighbour, or 
liis friend ; but a man of corrupt 
principle and practice, especially if 
endowed with much natural talent 
and strong social powers will, like a 
pestilence, infect thousands where 


there are thousands to be infected. 
In a manufacturing town, where 
multitudes are brought together from 
every corner of the country, long 
before bis character is thoroughly 
known he has done irreparable evil; 
he has entwined himself, like a ser- 
pent around the innocence of youth, 
and has involved the unwary in^ 
crime. With the utmost facility he 
obtains admission; for the master 
manufacturer, upon engaging him, 
takes not his moral .qualities at all 
into account; but estimates merely 
his cfliciency as a machine, and 
pays for it accordingly. Thus are 
collected around this dangerous cha¬ 
racter, the old and the young; men 
in the prime of their days, with 
principles unfixed, and passions in¬ 
flammable, women in the opening 
bloom of life, children young and 
defenceless. This promiscuous mul¬ 
titude becomes naturally a spedies 
of brothel. The delicacy of female 
virtue is quickly tainted; and the 
presence of women divested of this 
protection is only a continual incite¬ 
ment to obscenity in language and in 
act; until the child, that seems a 
thoughtless spectator, becomes prac¬ 
tised in iniquity, and before physi¬ 
cally capable of actual crime, suffi¬ 
cient to corrupt a multitude. As 
children thus doomed to early and 
constant labour leceive uo religious 
instruction in their youth, so they 
have but little chance or desire of 
repairing the deficiency in their more 
advanced years. For early habits 
of iiidifl'crence harden the heart, 
and deaden it to all religious feeling, 
nor could the wish to profit by the 
public services of the sanctuary be 
easdy gratified, as there are few or 
no Churches which they can fre¬ 
quent; the Church being inadequate 
to contaiu perhaps a tenth part 
of the population, and therefore 
accessible only to the rich, who are 
likewise in many cases reduced to 
seek seats in chapels, whence the 
poor are necessarily excluded. The 
very name of their parish priest 
perbf^s is unknown to them, and 
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they are outcasts from the pale of 
the Church of England. For whi¬ 
ther can they possibly repair ? Whi¬ 
ther do they in fact habitually re¬ 
pair? They have indeed a choice; 
but it is a choice of evils, the meet¬ 
ing-house, or the alehouse; at the 
one of which they imbibe hostility 
'to the Church, at the other, to the 
State, or to both. At many of the 
former they listen to the ravings of 
enthusiasm, to the mysteries of elec¬ 
tion and reprobation, to that abused 
doctrine of grace which encourages 
a continuance in sin ; to the exalta¬ 
tion of that visionary faith which 

• 

disparages and excludes all good 
works. At the latter, some artful 
demagogue gets possession of tlieir 
untutored minds, becomes a preacher 
of sedition to the inebriated wretches 
around him, leads them to scoif at 
religion, to despise dignities, to 
thirst for revolutionary freedom, for 
plunder and for blood. Thus passes 
the day which should be consecrated 
to the service of their Creator and 
Redeemer; and thus they return to 
their weekly occupations, eager to 
discuss among their fellows all that 
they have heard, to digest the poi¬ 
sonous potion which has infected 
their whole spiritual frame, has made 
them long to repeat the draught, 
and to lead others to the same per¬ 
nicious fountain with themselves. 

Such is the case with the work¬ 
men, and there is very frequently 
but little correction to be derived 
either from the precept or example 
of masters. Among the master manu¬ 
facturers indeed there prevails, in 
general, a dreadful defalcation of 
religious principle. There are of 
course many exceptions to this gene¬ 
ral charge, and a more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with individuals would 
probably increase the number of 
these exceptions; but of the greatest 
number it may be said, through the 
eager pursuit of their business, their 
speculations, their plans, their spi¬ 
rit of rivalry, their nice calculations, 
their great and successful strokes, 
their sudden and grievous disap¬ 


pointments, their shifts and expe¬ 
dients to avert impending ruin, that 
God is not in all their thoughts 
throughout the week, and that Sun¬ 
day shines no Sabbath-day to them." 
Eiiner it is a day of business, of 
business diversihed indeed, but not 
abandoned, or of amusement to com¬ 
pensate for the toils and privations 
of the prece<ling week. You will 
more certainly find them balancing 
their ledger, than studying their Bi¬ 
ble, travelling in a stage-coach than 
worshipping in the house of God. 
If a visit is to be paid to a distant 
friend, they are off in the Sunday’s 
coach; if business is to be trans¬ 
acted in London, by Saturday night 
they are gone ; and have thus eco¬ 
nomically saved a day which they 
should otherwise have accounted ut¬ 
terly lost. Deficient in <lutY towards 
• ^ 

God they have equally little time 
for exercising charity towards man. 

In short great towns are by no 
means favourable to the practice of 
private charity, and the wives of 
such master-manufacturers, with the 
best possible inclinations, cannot 
exert that useful and discriminating 
charity which is so easy in a country 
village. Almost all the low'er ma¬ 
nufacturers therefore when in dis¬ 
tress, become immediately public 
paupers. The high principle of in¬ 
dependence is extinguished, and with 
it the endeavour to merit the good 
offices of their superiors by exem¬ 
plary behaviour; they receive the 
charity allowed them by the law 
without either a feeling of gratitude, 
or an expression of thankfulness, 
and not unfrequently curse the hand 
that ministers to their necessities, 
because this relief is derived from 
the whole body of their employers 
whom they regard, and sometimes 
with reason, as their most grievous 
oppressors. 

In addition to these evils must be 
specified the great and perpetual 
changes of fortune to which they afe 
exposed. When trade is brisk, spe¬ 
culation is all alive: there is conse¬ 
quently a great want of hands, and 
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wages are so extravagantly high, 
that the earnings of three days will 
admit of idleness and drunkenness 
for the remainder of the week. Thus 
through the season of prosperity, 
however long continued, not a fer- 
thing is laid up for that of adversity. 
Then, partly from fair trade, and 
partly from the speculation of ad¬ 
venturers without capital, who have 
every thing to gain, and nothing to 
lose, who procure goods upon trust 
in the hope that a lucky venture w'ill 
enable them to pay, the foreign mar¬ 
kets are glutted, a stagnation of 
trade ensues, and thousands are in 
one day turned out of employment. 
Immediately these needy, profligate, 

' peiinyless paupers exclaim against 
the severity of the times ; account 
it hard that, though willing, they 
camnot find work, suffer much, and 
by suffering become only more des¬ 
perately wicked ; growl over their 
miseries with their fellow's, and in 
this discontented, wretched state, 
surrender themselves willing instru¬ 
ments into the hands of some ihalig- 
nant demagogue, who watches for 
an opportunity to arm them against 
mankind. Those preachers of sedi¬ 
tion, the minions of a licentious 
press, scatter their firebrands among 
these combustible materials, and 
blow all the fiercer passions into a 
llaine that threatens universal cf)n- 
flagratioii. lienee is our inanufac- 
turing po[>ulatioii become grossly 
profligate, ferociously blood thirsly, 
and ready t<> congregate, with ficiul- 
like exultation, around the ban¬ 
ners of revolution and anareli^. 

From this state of things, which 
is not less true than deplorable, a 
most unjust and pernicious inference 
has been drawn by the foes t{> edu¬ 
cation. “ Such” they triumphantly 
exclaim, “ are the benefits result¬ 
ing from your National Schools !” 
And then they quote Scotland which, 
though so often held up to admira¬ 
tion as the abode of order and 
happiness, introduced by long-esta¬ 
blished education, has taken the 
lead in those alrocilies which dis¬ 


grace the present times. In reply 
to such assertions, which, afte? hav¬ 
ing been silenced for some time, are 
again becoming general, and have 
already been broached even within 
the walls of the present Parliament, 
the voice of truth should be heard 
proclaiming, that in England at 
least, the mass of the tumultuous 
manufacturers is totally uneducated ; 
that few or none of them have ever 
attended National Schools; that the 
promoters of confusion have heads 
of an elder growth than these very 
recent establishments. That the 
example of Scotland should be cited 
generally as an argument against 
the diffusion of education is very 
unfair. For it is only in the agricul¬ 
tural districts, where parish schools 
are conducted upon that most salu¬ 
tary plan, in which religious instruc¬ 
tion forms a large part of the pupil’s 
employment, where the Bible is his 
text-book, its choicest passages, the 
treasures of his memory, cateetiisms 
of the most useful kind his careful 
study, and where, though much be¬ 
side religion is taught, every thing 
else is considered of secondary im¬ 
portance. But in manufacturing 
towns, ignorance prevails almost as 
much in Scotland as in England ; 
or, where education is attended to, 
the religious part is omitted, and 
that only is sought which tends to 
promote worldK interests, without 
lading a good fuiindation for the 
time to come. The sanctifying and 
healing principle is neglected ; and 
the Scotch manufacturers, like their 
southern neighbtmrs, are corrupt and 
depraved. The cause then of this 
evil is not the extension of educa¬ 
tion, liut the undue increase of ma¬ 
nufactures. As in Scotland, so in 
Switzerland, has their destructive 
intluence been felt—a fact which 
can be fully attested by all who have 
had an opportunity of observing the 
extreme degree of vice and misery 
that overwhelm the manufacturing 
cantons. • 

From all that has been said, it 
would appear that manufactures, as 
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at present conducted, are an evil, 
a great national evil; but an evil 
unfortunately not only necessary, 
but indispensable to our existence. 
Is it then an evil unrnixed, or irre* 
mediable? or do they contain within 
themselves any facilities for correct¬ 
ing and mitigating the mischief? 
facilities, in my opinion, of the 
most marked and hopeful descrip¬ 
tion. How often does heaven, in 
the hour of man's extremity, gra¬ 
ciously discover the means of his 
relief? Hence when a gross corrup¬ 
tion of religious principle, and pau- 
erism produced by immoral ba¬ 
its, prevail so extensively through 
our r^undaiit population, National 
Schools and Savings' Bunks start at 
once into active operation. It is 
evident that the former is peculiarly 
calculated for places of dense popu¬ 
lation. In very small parishes in¬ 
deed it becomes nearly ineffectual; 
but where a thousand children can 
be easily taught by one man, there 
will its mighty influence be felt, 
as in its own appropriate spliere. 
Equally obvious are the superior ad¬ 
vantages of Savings' Banks in a ma- 
Rufocturing district, if once duly 
understood, and completely esta¬ 
blished. The difficulty of effecting 
this object is indeed considerable. 
For the belief exists that could the 
workmen hoard up considerable sav¬ 
ings, their employers would at once 
lower their wages. This baneful 
prejudice it is at once the duty and 
the interest of the masters to eradi¬ 
cate. For by treasuring their sav¬ 
ings io the time of high wages, not 
only would the workmen, in the sea¬ 
son of difficulty, be more effectually 
relieved out of their own resources ; 
but work would be more constant, 
disease would be less general, and 
the load of pauperism, which over- 
burthens the masters, would be 
lightened. National Schools there¬ 
fore and Savings' Banks are entitled 
to their most zealous support. But 
this is^ROt all. For since ^ar, which 
in one respect might be called the 
safety-valve of manufecturipg towns. 


has ceased, many workmen qf vi¬ 
cious character kre there stationary, 
who would have gladly enlisted. 
Over these they should keep a watch¬ 
ful eye, endeavouring to distinguish 
beKveen the good and the bad, to 
reward the former, and discounten¬ 
ance the latter ; that thus a value 
for character may again be restored, 
and that patriarchal mode of life, 
which has been destroyed by the 
manufacturing system, may be as 
far as possible revived. The task is 
doubtless difficult; but their interest 
is deeply involved in its success; 
for in any great convulsion they will 
be the first sufferers, iheir houses 
and properties the first prey to plun¬ 
der and conflagration. Still farther,^ 
Jet tliein look well to the example 
which they themseU'es exhibit to 
their w orkmen : for example is more 
elof|uent and coinincing than the 
strongest argument; and while they 
strengthen the liands of government 
in erecting Churclies, let them shew 
tliemselves wortliy <»f their profes¬ 
sion -as members of the Church of 
England. The zealous co-operation 
of the good in promoUiig these 
great olijects will prove the salva¬ 
tion of the country. 

1. A. 

Oxfordy May !>, 1820. 


To the Editor of the liLUHtmbrancer. 

Sir, 

An opportunity has presented itself 
which enables me to communicate 
some further particulars respecting 
the Roman Catholics in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of my abode, which the 
hurry of dispatching my first com¬ 
munication prevented nic from add¬ 
ing to it. It is usual with the clergy 
in this part of the country, in con¬ 
sideration of the scruples entertain¬ 
ed by the Papists, to refrain from 
attending to officiate at their fune¬ 
rals, The priest performs the ser¬ 
vice of Uieir own church either at 
the chapel (if there is one to which 
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tlie coShpse can coiivcniciUly be ca: 
lied) or otl»crwise, in the house 
where*tlu' corpse Il ij> the/i 

curried out to tlie church-Yaui and 
laid in t!u* ‘:r<Mi!id. 'I'o r('uied\ ti|c 
want of the si'rvice, the afUtidaiits, 
in places where t!ie\ canol>tai:i per¬ 
mission, ^ine- a liYinn. In some 
church-Yards there are ancient 
crosses; in this ease tlio corpse, 
previous to interinent, is set down 
near the cross *, the attendants 


tin* very next funeral that miffht 
take place. 11 li:!|)perie(i that the 
mol her of out of the teachers at 
Slouvhuisl was tli*' tiist to he buri¬ 
ed : and (lie day bctdie tliat ap- 
[).)Uited for liie iut*‘ni!.*nt, one of the 
sujieriors of the esLahhslnnent waited 
on file clcrgyinun alliuled to, and 
expressin:; Ins rej;ret tor the uneasi¬ 
ness which had occurred, and aii 
ii'^surance that he should have no 
further reason tor the same com- 


kneel around for a short time, for plaints, prevailed upon liiin to re- 
thc purpose, we may suppose, of linquish his intention. Notwkth- 
uttering a silent prayer. But silent standing this assurance, the ortence 
prayers now no longer satisfy them, was repeated, and in a manner 


m w V w 

at least in the parish in which Stony- 
hurst is situated. In this parish 
their numbers, as may be expected, 
are very great, and the clergyman 
is more annoyed by them than any 
of his neighbours. About four 
years since they first threw off the 
restraint which they liad before im¬ 
posed upon tlwmscives, and repeat¬ 
ed their prayei> iiKuid at tin* cross 
ill his churcli-vanl. Chinsiflcuaij 
this all unjii*t i ncroachnuMU, lie 
deli riiiiiierl lo Siop it, uud lur ili.il 
purpo'^c c\pres>ed liis re^olutUM* 1o 
peiforui Uic servic*’ upp(uuti*d bv 
the ciiureii. lit' did so in one in¬ 
stance, bill owing lo llie iutcrlerence 
(»l Some id die Mipcnors <d the Slo- 
nviinist (''«(^bli^ii(nent, wiio p.omi^cd 
that inalters slundd proccid un be¬ 
fore, he desisted. A slant lime 
since, however, they began to renew 
tlieir former ])ractice, and if I mis¬ 
take n<»t, repeated the [iravers at llie 
grave side, it was observed that a 
particular individual attended for 
this purpose, who repeated the 
prayers without the assistance of a 
hook : he was not a priest, nor in 
orders. Remonstrance was in vain : 
it was met only by insohaice. After 
several inefiectual attempts to cause 
them to desist, the clergyman made 
known his intention to officiate at 

* When the chiirch-yaid has no cross, 
tins lias been known to be done at the 
”>%rket-cro88 in the town. Such instances 
are perhaps not very common. 
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which made it .still more aggravated. 
The funeral took place acc(»rding to 
appointment, and was attended by 
several of the superiors; whether 
the same man who had waited on 
the clergyman w'as of the number is 
not certain. The same person, who 
usually repeated the prayers, was 
aUo ill atleiidaucc; and when they 
cnim* to the accustomed place, one 
of (he siiperior>, as if to make the 
most open aiicvv ol defiance lo all 
oidf.’ imd aulhonty, drew a book 
from In'! p<»cket, and llirevv it tt» 

I his man, who was in the opposite 
p iri of die circle, and be made use 
ofi(, iiisteiul of Inisiing to his me- 
11 , 01 ’., ns Oil other <jccasions. 

\VhiiL must be the sitiuition of 
tilt' clerL^Mi'nu who hns to encounter 
such atUu’ks as lius ^ hat do 
these men tles'’rve, who have re¬ 
course to such duplicity for the 
accomplishment of their designs? 
If tin- Papists can act with such 
ailVontery at the very time when 
they are petitioning for favours, to 
what lengths will they go, when all 
restraint is taken from them? It 
will be unncecssary to occupy your 
time with reflections, which your 
own mind will readily suggest. I 
will only observe that the circum¬ 
stances which 1 have now related 
may be implicitly relied on. I re¬ 
main, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Lancastrtensis. 

ilfay s, 1830. 

3 G 
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To,the Editor of the Remembrancer, contain the erroneous translation, 

which your correspondent l\as ad- 
Sir, (luced. Of the Hindustanee ver- 


In perusing your Number (page 288) 
for the month of May, my interest 
was consuicrably excited by an ar¬ 
ticle, on “ recent translations of the 
Holy Scriptures;’' and, as 1 con¬ 
ceive this article to be erroneous in 
several particulars, I trust your 
goodness will indulge me with the 
insertion of. the following remarks 
in your next, 

In the first place, your corres¬ 
pondent informs the public, that he 
has received information from a 
learned person, Avho has actually 
resided on the spot where these 
translations were made, and that the 
result of his enquiries goes to prove, 
that they have all been made from 
the Hisdustance version, which in 
the first instance was translated from 
the English, by a Pundit sutHcieiitly 
acquainted with both languages to 
translate from the one into the other 
in matters of commerce: and then, 
that all the other versions have been 
made by Pundits similarly qualified. 

Now although 1 have not had the 
advantage of residing several years 
on the spot where these w orks have 
been carried on, vet I will venture 
to affirm, tliat all the information 
given to your correspondent by his 
informant is erroneous: for in the 
first place, it is impossible that all 
the versions can have been made 
from the Hindustanee, because, no 
translation of the Old 'Pcitamcnt 
has yet been made in the Hindus- 
tanee at all, and it is certain tlut 
the New Testament has been trans¬ 
lated and published in several of the 
DIALECTS of India. 

In the second place the version 
of the New Testament into the 
Hindustanee was not made before 
the Bengalee version, and perhaps 
several others, and therefore it is 
impossible those versions could have 
been made from it. • 

• And lastly, the Hindustanee was 
hot made from the English version 
of the New Testament, nor dors it 


sion of which your correspondent 
s|^eaks, there now lie two editions 
before me: one printed at Seram- 
pore in 1814, the other in Loudon 
in 1819, in each of which the pas¬ 
sage in question (viz. Matth. vii. 1.) 
reads thus (which tor the satisfac¬ 
tion of the learned informant, 1 give 
in the Hiudnstanee language.) 

“ Niiktachecni nakaro tii ki tiim- 
haree auikta cheene nakee jdwe." 
This I will venture to say is a good 
translation of the passage. 

In the title page of each of these 
editions, it is said, that the transla¬ 
tion was made, from the original 
(ireek ; and as 1 have read the ver¬ 
sion through more than once, I may 
perhaps be allowed t(> say, tliat the 
maimer in which it is translated 
justifies my assertion. That the 
person who made this version was 
neither precipitate in its produc- 
tidh, nor unqualified for the task is 
perhaps unnecessary to insist upon 
here; it will suffice to say, that the 
translator was Mr, Martyn, whom 
you have given a full account in 
your Number for October. Nor 
was this version of his made till he 
had resided several years in India, 
and then it remained unpublished 
for some time, till it had received 
the approbation of several LEARN¬ 
ED NATIVES, whose names are 
mentioned on the title page. 

There is another inaccuracy in 
your correspondent’s article, which 
I would briefly notice. He says, 
“ A Pundit who can translate the 
English language in matters of com¬ 
merce into the Hindustanee tongue.” 
His informant, who has resided in 
India, should have told him, that 
Pundits do not translate into the. 
Hindustanee tongue. Pundits arc 
Hindoos, not Mahometans; and it 
requires but little knowledge of In¬ 
dia to know, that the Hindustanee 
tongue is confined to the Maho¬ 
metans. 

But us the translators themselves 
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(r mean the Baptists of Seram- 
pore) of several of the versions have 
shewn in their reports, that the 
Pundits they employ do make use 
of such translations as have already 
been made, (which is no more tlfhn 
a trfmslalor of the Bible into Eng¬ 
lish would naturally do,) it may not 
be amiss to offer a few remarks on 
this point. If 1 have understood 
the reports aright, the Sanscrit and 
Bengalee versions are tliose mostly 
used ill this way; and, as I liuve 
read a great part of these versions, 
1 am prepared to say, that they lia\e 
not been made from the English, 
but from tlie original texts, as the 
truusUilois have stated in their re- 
spectiv*^ title pages. In tlie passage 
adduced (viz. IVlatth.\ii. 1.) 1 will 
venture to say these versions are 
perteetly correct; and, that the 
learned informant may have uii op- 
portunitv of satisfying himself iii 
this particular, 1 here adduce tii<‘ 
passage from the Sanserit version : 

Ma vicliJirayata yaf6 na •vicliiir^vi^h- 

Bengalee version: 

** Biehai kuno ua tohatc hicliuM o hat ba 
iia,'’ 

1 do not tliiiik it ncecssary to en¬ 
large on the <|ualillcations of the 
persons who superintended the 
iations at Serampore. That the\ 
were not ignorant of the languages 

into which maiiv of the translations 

* ^ 

have been made, is certain Iroin 
their various publieations on those 
languages now beibre the public. 1 
must not however be understood, to 
assert here, that I believe these 
translations incapable of improve¬ 
ment; 1 believe they are; and 1 trust 
that under tlie auspices of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, they will in <lue time re¬ 
ceive that improvement which I 
think your correspondent is desirous 
of seeing. In the mean time I beg 
leave to remark, that, iliey are not 
those monstrous productions, which 
the informant would represent; and 
further, that they do great credit 


both to the translators as scholars, 
and to those who have supported 
them as Christians, among whom, I 
am happy to find your correspon¬ 
dent has borne a part. 

Clericus Anglicanus. 


Sunday Evening Lectures. • 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

The dissertation upon Sunday Even¬ 
ing Lectures which appeared in your 
seventeenth Number will, necessa¬ 
rily, excite the attention of vour 
readers. The good sense contained 
ill it, every one must admire, but I 
cannot agree with the author in his 
conclusions. Whether they who 
frequent evening l^icctures would not 
be far more usefully and religiously 
euqiloyed in reading the Scriptures 
at home, and instructing their fa¬ 
milies, is not so self-evident as the 
writer seems to consider. For 
probably not a few are incapable of 
reading the Scriptures to their own 
satisfaction and in so distinct a 
inunnur as to engage the attention 
of their Imii'^eliold; probal>l\ some 
are without any ex]>laiialion of the 
IScriplures, in wliicii case neither the 
reader nor heareis can comprehend 
them; and j>rohal>ly many are not 
jiossessed of any books treating e\- 
preshly upon rcligum. 

The author doul»ts whether the 
inetliod of instruction by evening 
Lectures is indeed a Christian me¬ 
thod, and whether it is one which 
has a tendency to prevent the growth 
of schism, and to keep our flocks 
within their lawful pale? Again, 
whether these temporizing expe¬ 
dients have not been carried beyond 
their proper measure and degree? 
And w'hether it is the duty of the 
clergy to comply with these hu¬ 
mours and fashions of the people? 
The most satisfactory reply to these 
doubts may, perhaps, be offered by 
appealing to the facts ibemselveB. 

1 live between two market towns, 

dG2 
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in both of which there is an incum¬ 
bent and a curate: the service in 
one is uot very diligently atteuded; 
there is a sermon in the afternoon as 
well as the morning, but either the 
discourses or the manner of the 
preachers is wanting in attraction to 
collect a numerous auditory, whilst 
the two meeting-houses are regu¬ 
larly crowded. There was the same 
service in the other, but the incum¬ 
bent regretted extremely that the 
afternoon sec\ice was much neg¬ 
lected bv bolli old and voung. lie 
*■ . *' . 
remonstrated in public and in j>ri- 

vate; but altogether in vain. He 
had even tlie mortification of ob¬ 
serving lliat those very ]KM>ple who 
could not be prevailed with to at¬ 
tend the afreraoon >cr\icc, ucre, 
many of thcin at least, regular r - 
tendants upon the (xmveiiticic i.i 
-the e\euing; and that in cou"- (jin'iKc 
they became extrcnicly ihstitijuits, 
ex[)ressiiig their doubts wliciher <»r 
not he preacheil tiie pure (iospel of 
Oiirist; some (if (hc!n tL -.crbd tln^ 
church altogether, and enrolled 
themselves as Dissenters. He then 
thought it uecessarx to combat these 
schismatics with their own w'e.ijjons. 
Tie opened his Church iu the even¬ 
ing at the same hour as the meet¬ 
ing, when all his own people ** flow¬ 
ed Unto Munv of (lie wander- 

4 

ing sheep were brought back to the 
fold, and he now goes on his way in 
peace, rejoicing. He fouud it ne¬ 
cessary to have his evening sermons 
of a more popular cast than those 
he usually preached. But that his 
hearers might not be gratified in 
their unreasonable expectations, he 
laid aside the form of the sermon 
altogether, and now delivers afi ex¬ 
planation of some part of the morn¬ 
ing or evening service, which is 
either so obscure as to require it, 
or is so .popular as to excite the 
utmost attention. His parishioners 
express ’themselves more pleased as 
well as edified l)y a Lecture than a 
sermOti. The worthy Pector is a 
sound divine, and by the assistance 
of a few commentators, he prepares 


his lectures with much less trouble 
than he would have in composing a 
sermon. To see the utility derived 
from evening lectures, we need only 
observe the religious character of 
the two towns 1 have mentioned: do 
the one, there is scarce the appear¬ 
ance of religion; in the other, the 
Sunday is religiously observed; the 
communicants are every month in¬ 
creasing ; and the Sunday evening, 
in many families, and every evening 
in some, are closed with family wor¬ 
ship. The afternoon sermon, begun 
by the Uector, has been, since the 
commenc*cmeut of the e\ening ser¬ 
vice, discutitimicd. Tlie disorder 
wliicli mav arise in tlie return of 
young ])ersons from these lectures is 
to be lamented; but let it be consi- 
deii'd tbnt the same disorders arise 
from tlicir return from (ho eoD\en- 
ti-Ic, i.!ul it is said with every ap¬ 
peal auce of trutli, are carried to 
\'ci'\ ureat evecss. 

1 would make an observation upon 
the It nbrie w hieb your correspomlont 
lias cited. II w;m well calculated 
for the times in which it was written. 
l>ul what cliddren arc now sent to 
any minister to be in-lnicted and 
examineti In some pait of tin* cate¬ 
chism I 


\A ln> are tlic masters and dames, 
who will cause their servants and 
apprentices which have not learned 
their cutecliisin to go to church and 
be obediently ordered by the curate 
until such time as they have learned 
all that is appointed for them to 
learn? And on the other hand, 
where are the servants aud appren¬ 
tices who would subject themselves 
to the remarks and observations of 
tlie congregation by submitting to 
undergoajniblicexaraiDtftiou? Your 
intelligent correspondent most be 
aware that religious instruction can¬ 
not now be communicated accord¬ 
ing to the methodprcscribcd by the 
Church. 

And as to the administering bap¬ 
tism upon Sundays when the most 
number of people come together, it 


is equally impracticable ivith catC' 
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chiziog. 1 undertook to do it in 
my village; but I was soon obliged 
to devst from the practice, which 1 
greatly lamented. A few respecta¬ 
ble families were persuaded to fre¬ 
quent die afternoon worship; lAit 
after twice baptizing the children 
brought to the font, my principal 
parishioners all requested that I 
would do as my predecessor had 
wisely done, that is, baptize after the 
service. 

No clergyman who has two full 
services, and means to continue 
them, having the entire care of his 
parish, would, I apprehend, insti¬ 
tute cvoniijg Lectures. The duty 
even in a village would be more than 
he ought to ijerforni. 

*I have endeavoured to rej)ly to 
the objections agjinst Sunday Even¬ 
ing Lectures which ha\e been so 
forcibly put by a Cukatk or the 
Church of England. I trust 
they will ere louir be instituted in 
every town; and wherever they shall 
be, and be judiciously conducted, 
their general tendency, 1 am jier- 
suaded, will he to prevent the mem¬ 
bers of the Church of Enaland from 
attending the. meetings of Metho¬ 
dists and Dissenters, in lioth of 
wiiich places they hear doctrines ve- 
hementlv inculcated whicii are dia- 
metrically opposite to the doctrines 
of the Church, and equally opposite 
to those contained in the Scriptures. 

1 am, Sir, with much respect. 

An Observer. 


7b iht Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The following brief account of a 
Sunday Bank, may prove interesting 
to some of your readers; and if the 
publication of it should assist in 
augmenting the number of such in¬ 
stitutions, I am confident that the 
country in general will reap very 
material benefit. 

The first Sunday Bank established 
in the kingdom, I believe, was at 
Tewin, near Hertford, by the late 
Mrs. Henry Cowper, so well known 
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by her extensive charities and uni¬ 
versal benevolence- For many years 
it was carried on without the bene¬ 
ficial effects of it being kiiown, 
except to the immediate parisll in 
which it was instituted, till acci¬ 
dentally talking over the plan with 
Mrs. Cowper, I was so convinced 
of its utility that I determined to t 
try it among ray own parishioners ; 
and accordingly, about nine years 
ago I made the experiment, and suc¬ 
ceeded far beyond luy most san¬ 
guine expectations. 

In the 1st year, 18HJ, I received £021 


2nd do. 1B13 . 251 

rirddo. tOl-l . SUb 

4th do. J«t5 . 

5tli do. laio . 

dth do. 1017 . .S 76 

7tlido. 1318. ojO 

8th do. IJl'J. ,'>1)7 


The above sums were paid in by 
labourers and artizans in small 
weekly payments of 6d. to 2s. uc- 
eording as it could be spared from 
their earnings. The object in this 
weekly Bank is to enable the poor 
to ]>ut by a sufHciency during the 
year to pay their rent at Christmas, 
lo buy fuel or clothes, and if any 
surplus remain, Imwever trifling, it is 
recommended to llieni to deposit it 
as a future provi^iion against sick¬ 
ness or want in the Saving Bank. 
There are several advantages at¬ 
tending this plan which are so 
obvious as scarcely to need enu¬ 
merating. Among the most pro¬ 
minent, however, it induces a habit 
of economy, insures the attendance 
at Church of ail who pay in, saves 
from the alehouse that which would 
otherwise perhaps be spent there, 
and a constant intercourse is thus 
brought about between the clergy¬ 
man and his poorer parishioners. 
During the time that the Sunday 
Bank has existed in my parish, I 
am not aware, except in one or two 
instances, tiiat any contributor to it 
has ever received parish relief. 

Since thet Saving Bank has been 
established, the surplus savings, in 
my parish alone, deposited in it at 
Christmas from this weekly Bank 
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have amouQted to seventy pounds 
and upwards each year, in the 
county there are now eiflfhteeu of 
these minor Banks; and 1 hope to 
live to see the day when the value 
of them will be more genoriilly 
known, and the universal estubliMii- 
meut of them encouraged. Lord 


Bridgewater, Lord Salisbury, and 
all the leading people of our county 
are most strenuous advocates for 
them. 

1 remain, Sir, 

* Your obedient Servant, 

CXEKICIIS. 

llertfoj'd, Majf, 1820. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Christian Guide for Plain Peo¬ 
ple, and especially for the Poor, 
in Six Sermons, preached to a 
Country Congregation, By John 
Milter, M,A, Fellow of Ji'orrfA- 
ter College, Oxford, and Curate 
of Bishopstoiie, in the County of 
Wilts, Second Edition, 170 pj). 
3s.—Riviiigtons. 

The object of thU excellent little 
volume is explained in a prefatory 
address to the poor, and the sim¬ 
plest and most effectual method of 
doing justice to the author, will be 
to let him tell his story in his own 
words. 

** To dedicate a book to any person is 
gencraWy intended as a complinieur, or 
mark of respect. And it is my nieaiiing 
to pay such a mark of respect to the body 
of ii)> poorer fellow Christians. Conipli- 
incuts, however, ofl'eied to you at this par¬ 
ticular season, may not stand quite at their 
higlicst value. There are so many per¬ 
sons Just now, who are in the habit of dat- 
tcrin:: you, and puffing you up with vain 
and false notions of your own consequence, 
under the title of thi: ri^oPLK, that some 
of you may begin to be a little suspicious, 
or a little nice, as to the sort of tribute 
you may choose to accept. And espe¬ 
cially you may be inclinerl to refuse a com¬ 
pliment, ifsomcw'hat strict and less palat* 
able advice be all that is offered to you un¬ 
der cover of it. 

** Nevertheless, 1 am willing to believe 
that very many of you will still listen to a 
real friend. And this is what I wish to 
prove myself towards you, by pointing out 
the advantages and means which you cer¬ 
tainly possess, that you may learn to use 
tbeni'. so as to become tn^e friends unto 
yoanelves. For this, after all, is the only 
way by which you can ever tlirive. De¬ 
pend upon it, if you do not prove friends 
tp your own selves by good conduct^ none 


else can lastingly befriend you, nor to any 
purpose. Laws, or gifts, may patch up 
your wants a little, now and then; but 
they cannot cure them. Nobody ran cure 
them etfectiially but yourselves. To 
thrive and to be happy, you must be good. 
Fidhing do<*s not signify ; experience has 
shewn for ages, and is still shewing, that 
worlds could not make wrmtg doing either 
comfortable or coiitcutevl. 

“ I vontuic, Ihereforc, to point out 
some /hu/fj to you. Hut do not be olleud- 
ed wuh this. It is quite clear, that faults 
can never be amended except they fust be 
known." Dedication, p. iii. 

1 invite you, therefore, to consider 
no^y. You cannot help agreeing witli me 
that your condition wants mending. 1 am 
confident I shew you the real way, in 
which it may be mended ; and the real 
persons by whom it may be mended. The 
way is, by keeping God's cummaudmetits: 
the persons are yourselves. 

** Do not, however, think that it it 
meant to lay all blame, belonging to your 
present state, upon yourselves alone, or to 
expect exertions toward improvement only 
from you. I know that poor people some- 
tunes complain, ‘ Kvery body can tell us 
of our duties ; but have our betters no du¬ 
ties to perform, as well as we To be 
sure they have! aud my very purpose is, 
not only to point out to yourselves what 
you should do towards amendment, but to 
convince your betters and employers in the 
most effectual manner, how very nincli of 
blame lies justly at their door, by shewing 
them a picture of your present condition, 
as it has been in great part caused by 
sonic of them. Such picture may affect 
them more, and teach them more profit* 
ably, than an hundred direct appeals made 
to themselves. Though 1 address this 
book, therefore, specially to you, yet I 
hope thdt many of them may read it, for 
your sakes ; aud then they will see, how it 
teaches them a lesson, over your heads, 
8o do not think yourselves nofiiirly taxed 
and overcharged with duties. 1 admit, 
that it will not be practicable^ in some re- 
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specU; for you to perfofm your own parts 
in the manner here recommended, unless 
they who above you perform theirs. 
Still let me entreat you to remember, in- 
diriduallyf that one man’s neglect is no 
excuse for another’s; and that no ni^n 
can possibly tell how much is in his own 
single power, who lia^ not actually tried 
his best.” Dedication^ p. vii. 

These extracts cannot fail to be¬ 
speak "oneral attention; and the 
expectations that they, must excite 
will be fully rewarded by a perusal 
of the sermons that follow. The 
subjects of them are—I. The praise 
and power of practical religion. 
II.—Temporal blessings the reward 
of godliness.—III. The offices of 
tjie cliiircli a guide to godliness. 
IV.—The Christian year. V.—Re¬ 
ligions errors arising from abuse of 
ordinances.—VI. The Bible seen to 
be of God from its regard for the 
poor. 

The first sermon contains a slight 
sketch of the contents of all the rest. 
They arc calculated to serve a two¬ 
fold purpose. “ First and foremost 
to inspire you with a right affection 
for religion itself; with a sense, a 
fear, a knowledge, and a love of 
God. Secondly, and subordiuately, 
to fix your reverence and attach¬ 
ment upon that particular branch of 
the universal Church of Christ, in 
which we serve him, that we roav 
continue zealous to worship God 
after the manner of our fathers, 
upon conviction and with imder- 
staiiding.” The latter part of this 
discourse consists principally of ex¬ 
tracts from Bishop Burnett's cele¬ 
brated conclusion of the History of 
his own Times. And with all our 
admiration for the author and the 
work, we must think that the intro¬ 
duction of it on the present occasion 
is the most questionable part of Mr. 
Miller's volume. Burnett's remarks 
were intended principally not for 
the poor but the rich; and instead 
of teaching the rich over the heads 
of the poor, we must think that in 
this one instance the former have 
received their instruction under tlie 


shoulders of the latter* The second 
sermon on the temporal rewards of 
godliness discusses the following 
appropriate and important questiou. 
Why is the condition of our Chris¬ 
tian country, particularly of that 
part of it usually denominated the 
poor, so much inferior to what 
might hjive been expected from the 
general promises of the Gospel, 
and especially from the promise- 
contained in Matt. vi. 33—That to 
those who seek first the kingdom of 
Ciod and his righteousness, all these 
things shall be added. The dis¬ 
course is admirably calculated for 
general instruction. The same may 
be said of the third and fourth. In 
the third the offices of the church 
are bric;^y vindicated and applied : 
and in the fourth, the Christian 
year, we have an explanation of the 
principles on which the proper les¬ 
sons, epistles, and Gospels were 
selected ; and of the practical pur¬ 
poses which that selection may 
answer. No exposition of the sort 
was previously to be found in so 
short a compass, or in a style so 
w'eil suited to the comprehension of 
the common people. Excellent 
however as this fourth sermon is, it 
must yield in our opinion at least to 
the fifth on the religious errors aris¬ 
ing from the abuse of ordinances, 
and to the sixth, the Bible seen to 
be of God from its regard for the 
poor. We shall present the reader 
with the principal part of the for¬ 
mer, not doubting of his concur¬ 
rence in our opinion of its very 
superior merits, both as a summary 
and exposure of prevalent errors. 

1 wish to draw attention to two par¬ 
ticular mistakes in religious opinion, whlcii 
it is highly important we should be aware 
of; both of which seem to arise from a 
comipt use of established ordinances. Of 
these two, people of a cold temperament 
espouse tbe first, those of warm feelings 
run into the second. The first may be 
called the cold jit of religioui error, and 
the second, the hot» They who fall into 
the first, arS led astray by wrong judg¬ 
ment until they settle, in the end, in a 
most false and dangerous conclusion, that 
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' itated observances ind forms of worship 
are Ibiags in truth of little consequence; 
mere decencies at best, and onlv to be ho- 
noured for appearance or convenience 
sake. They who fall into the second 
error Jndge the same, in part, hut they 
jadge more, and worse also. They on, 
till they persuade tiiem&clvcs to tliink that 
all inch observances are positively evil; 
aksolxUe hindrances to true religion, and 
downright abnininatinns, 

** I hope we may have seen that they 
are neither of these things; but the great¬ 
est helps towards a sound and saving ap- 
prebeosion of the Divine word, and to a 
boly and a Cliristian life. We must never 
jodi^ of tbings by tlie oAosr of them, if we 
wooM * judge righteous jadginenL’ We 
must view and weigh them as they really 
ors; and as they may be used, by an 
honest and obedient spirit, to the greatest 
profit. Nevertheless it is too certain, 
that many judge of established ordinances, 
in the ways which have been mentioned. 
I wish to shew bow these mistaken im¬ 
pressions are severally formed, and to wliat 
most evil consequences they may lead ; 
Hhnt we oni'selves who continue in tlie 
Cbnrch after the manner uf onr fathers, 
may go on withont distraction in that best 
course, which surely in itself 

I. Seedrst, then, if a case like the fol¬ 
lowing may not come home to our expe > 
rience. 

There is to be found in some men a 
natural honesty of disposition, wliich ab 
hors the very thouglit of hypocrisy, or 
gross deception. And this honesty is 
often accompanied hy h blunt shrewdness 
of common understanding, which indis¬ 
poses its possessor equally to any thing 
that wears at all the look of a needless su¬ 


perstition. Now, such a temper, in so far 
as it partakes of real honesty^ it, excellent 
and valuable. Hut it is apt to have a sad 
accompanying tendency ; namely, to think 
hot lightly and take poor account of all 
things, of wluefa the fruit is not immediate, 
or dieectiy visible. And inaamuch as it 
has this effect, it is one of the most dan¬ 
gerous of all tempers which a Christian 
ean pomess: because it is this very ten- 
deoey whieb often makes plain honest men 
BO lamentably «asptri^ua/. Shew to such a 


lofiipor tiw direct, immediate, worldly be* 
aait Co follow this or that measure, and it 
will aet abont the work cheerfully. Tell 
it dyp advantage that is likely to arise, 
vs0h^srei^er ; or not perceptibly^ 
bn9||v l|R * tlie seed that really does 
grolii fe '-lbongh no man knbweth how;* 
it wHMMfbi to question, and to hesitate. 


With such a tempqr, ^ seeing is belicviug. 
but little else* It has no fellowship with 
that simplicity whldi * has not seep, and 
yet has believed.’ By consequence, it 
grows peculiarly prone to overlook the 
vab’e of religion;#and to set its store by 
the more gross and preseut profits of the 
world around it 

Every body, I think, must have ob¬ 
served the sort of temper meant; every 
body must know the class of * downright 
honest men diligent ami industrious in 
their temporal callings ; just in their deal- 
ings, (as men reckon justice.) and respect¬ 
able among their fellows ; who yet almost 
entirely want the love of religious know^ 
ledge, and any proper notion aud regard 
of religions ordinances. Every Ihtn^ag 
Christian must have grieved to see in such 
persons the light of piety still wanting, 
where there is so much that is pleasing and 
commendable. ‘ One tiling,* only, it may 
be, ‘ they lack yet :* but how distressing 
to perceive that this one is, ffie * one thing 
needful 1* 

** It is not to be said, that dispositions 
of this kind ahsolutbly despise, or vilify 
religion. On the contrary, it is very pos¬ 
sible that they may render it some out¬ 
ward honour, fur custom’s sake. Hat in 
substance and spirit, they neglect it: they 
do not think about it; they care little fur 
it. And, so far as tlie practical effect of 
an example goes, cold neglect is oftentimes 
moie hurtful than violent or spiteful oppo¬ 
sition, The dispositions which wc mean 
however do neglect religion ; they see the 
value of other things more clearly ; and 
therefore to other things tJicy give their 
minds. 

** Now it is probable tliat such tempers 
arc at least much sticngtliened in their 
dangerous error, if not misled into it alto¬ 
gether, by the gross abuse of ail establish¬ 
ed ordinances which they cuntmiially wit¬ 
ness. For, the dispositions (let it be re¬ 
peated) have mucli that is excellent about 
tiieiii: and might not be disposed fit first 
to under-rate aud disregard divine things 
as tlicy afterwards do, if at the first they 
saw these working all their due effect upon 
the lives and conduct of professing people. 
But this they do not see: and it is the 
bias of their nature, to look more to the 
palpable effect of thinp, than to their raol 
If they aaw the effect to be ma¬ 
nifestly goedf they might come to love the 
cause of it: but if they see either no good 
fruit at all, or (what is worse) a formal 
obwrvance coupled with allowance of 
much evil; then tliey conclude, that the 
obaervances themselves are weak, and 
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good/or little ; end tl|at it can signify but 
b'ttle, in reality, whether they attend to 
«nch, or not. 

** t(^ho has not heard persons of this 
sort (if at any time reproved for a negJect 
of duties purely religions,) take up f^eir 
defenre and say, that, * after all, they are 
perhaps as good as many who observe 
these punctually ?' Who has not h^ard it 
said even of tlie holy ‘Sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ, that, ‘ some wiio 
stay away from it are quite as good as 
some who go to it Sncli persons an we 
mean see with their eyes the painful /uc^v, 
tliat many do attend upon religious ordi¬ 
nances without profit or itnpmvement, 
and that otlier.s are observant of tiiein onlv 
from the most nnwortliy motives. Uiit 
here they fall into tlieir wrong conclusion: 
and, being too cold in faith to try the thiniis 
theinfieltiei., instead of judging merely from 
effects ; and too honest to lay stre-'S on 
practices, which they see in others aic the 
merest pretence ; they come, by ilegrecs, 
to tliiiik, as iMoiigli religious ordiiiunces 
were unavailing altogether! 

Sad mistake! and irreparable mis- 
chief, both to society and to tiicir own 
souls! Foi, what comes to be the end of 
it? The world grovvd upon such ill-iooled 
and lukewarm dlbpu^ittolls ; tbeir percep¬ 
tion uf religion and religious knowledge 
not only becomes weaker and weaker, 
but settles at last into absolute distasSte, 
It becomes didiciilt, at last, to set divine 
truths bcfoic siicii persons in any form 
they will receive, oi understand, Tliey 
retain, perliaps, a vague and general sense 
of Providence : they may not be insensi¬ 
ble to some loose notions of a judgiDeiit 
and a life to come, ttut W'liat is this, it 
this be o//with tliem? Alas' VVhat little 
kDOMded;:c H in this, of the grand and //r- 
etUiar scheme of Cluivtianity! how snie, 
almost, IS such a frame of mind to lead 
tliem to a blind reliance, on their own 
instead of tiie atunin^ blood of Jesus 
Clirist! how likely is it to betray them 
into the deceit, that * Uieir siidiciency' is 
of themselves, to an utter forgetfulness uf 
any sanctitication, only through the power 
of the Holy Spirit! how feeble will their 
sense of sin become* how interniittiiig 
and languid all their praifers! how faint 
their notions uf repentance! Are not 
these, in fact, the consequences which we 
see, among the sort of chaiucters referred 
to? 

** Now, if such characters he formed in 
part, (as I do not doubt they are in great 
part,) by the abuse of Christian institu¬ 
tions ^ what shall we say, or think, about 
^ guilt of abusing such advaatages ? 
Rem EM BRAN CEB, No. 19. 


This is a question we may ssell tiunlt of; 
and think much of. Bat at present oar 
concern is only with the question of what 
should not be thought, from seeing such 
impressions found among us, We should 
not think, then, that worldly judgments 
l^ke to these eari ever be right; for they 
stand condemned by the spirit of the 
whole Gospel. We should not conceive 
the institutions to be unavailing, in them-* 
selves ; for tliey have the sure promise, if 
observed faithfully, of God's bles-ning. 
We should not be misled, or frightened to 
forsaking of ‘ the old paths* for ourselves, 
for we have seen, (1 liope,*) that if pursued 
in carnesr they can bring * rest unto our 
souls.' 

’riiis, then, is one most grievous error 
of leligious opinion, arising from a&uac of 
CliriKtian institutions. 

“11. The second, which we spoko of, 
goes to undervalue them still further. 

How then does tkii- seem to work? 
Why Uii.N looks also for direct ami visible 
effects^ as uiiicasoiiably as the other. But 
it looks fot them in a ditiLienl way; nor 
does it undervalue sober institution.s on 
the same grounds witli the other. The 
other only comes to disregard them be¬ 
cause it looks upon tUeui as mere ybrms:. 
Still, it ihuiUs ihctn well enough in their 
way ; and does not doubt but tliat they 
may do some good, as general regulations^ 
But this second state of mind can hardly 
look upcij them, as being only forms ; as 
being, at the worst, no moie tiian harm¬ 
less, and a Utile supevstilious. It takes^ ' 
lip against them all Ihe hardest things 
which Scripture says of Jewish ordi¬ 
nances ; and inclines almost to judge of 
nil appoitUmeniSy us being even positive 
impediment, and hindrances to true reli¬ 
gion. Or at least, if it except any, it exr 
eepis but one ; wliicli one is— preaching. 
Preaching with such persons is a great 
thing; prayers and sacraments and all set 
offices, in comparison but small things, ra¬ 
ther to be submitted to for law's than in¬ 
clination's sake. I'hey are rather endured 
unwillingly (up to a certain extent) as 
burthens which cannot be avoided, than 
honoured and rejoiced in as sure minister¬ 
ing liaiidiiiaids unto true devotion, of the 
very greatest use to guide the humble 
spirit through the progress of salvation. 
Tlie slow advances of a course of insti* 
tuied means do not satisfy these eager 
spirits ; they wish to spring, by a decisive 
leap, to the journey's end at once. 

“ Now, it is^ ill this that we perceive 
Uic error and Uie danger of such opinion; 
when we come to see how it throws down 
in this manner the whole notion of pro- 
3 H 
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K 'Mim boHneM;—of advmiement in re- 
ont knowledge and in Chriatian hn- 
proveiDcnt caring only for sensible 
conversioDs happening all at once, and 
for perceptible or irresistible impulses 
of the Divine Spirit. Hence^ its lan¬ 
guage ti too lunch alike to all, at all sea¬ 
sons; appealing only to the test of certain 
inward feeliugs, (answering to a pattern 
‘ and a law which it has itself fixed;) whe¬ 
ther any be ‘ converted, or unconverted 
whether they slmtl be ‘ condemned, or 
saved.' Certainly, it does not (in general) 
persuade to carelessness or indifference 
concerning good works ; though often un- 
Icindly represented so to do. So far from 
it, I believe fully, that its nieauing is to 
choree a practice tbc most strict and ex¬ 
emplary. Yet somehow or other it mis¬ 
takes tbe safest wa^ of staling tnitb. 
And in consequence of this, it so bewil¬ 
ders the judgment with mere repetition of 
liroad general doctrines ; or, by picturing 
all men just alike, in colours wliich do not 
belong to all men; or by raising expeeta* 
tions of a spiritual influence, much beyond 
what 18 fairly warranted; that it is to be 
ISeared, it often does tend, practically, to 
diiconrage wholesome goodness; and to 
create presumptuous reliances, aud many 
cmel breaches of true charity. Again I 
•ay, it is not to be charged with the an/en- 
tion of producing such consequences: 
qnite otherwise. Nor is it to be affirmed, 
^lat there are no instances of such a thing 
as * sensible conversion.* There must be 
yfery many instances of this, in one degree 
or other. The error meant to be here 
spoken of is not unmixed with much truth. 
Its language is often found to work upon 
tbe mind witli much power. Still, us a 
general vn&nrver of iiatruction, it is not 
to be approved; being such, as seems in 
many instances to render tbe effects that 
bave been just now mentioned unavoid¬ 
able; especially with ignorant or careless 
hearers. And, most assuredly it tends to 
make religion talkative, instead of being 
ihoughtful; fonder of disputing, than of 
spxxMy reflecting; and more watchful to 
espy a fault in the opinions of others, than 
to make sure of soundness in its own. 

The prevalence of this temper may 
be traegd with much certainty to tbe 
abuse of established Oiristian institutions, 
as to one chief cause of it But this need 
not be DOW furtlier dwelt upon. Our only 
present concern with it is tinisbed: Dame- 
9, to have pointed out that it surely is an 
erroTo P. 123. ^ 

passages of equal excellence 
miflH be selected from tbe sixth 


sermon; but as our readers )nust 
feel inclined to peruse tbe volume 
itself, we will not anticipate their 
gratification by any additional ex- 
tra<:ts. 


The Scandals of Impkiy and Unbe¬ 
lief, and the Pleas made for them 
bi/ their Abettors, considered: in 
a Charge delivered to the Clergsf 
of the Archdeaconry of London, 
at the Visitation, May 4, 1820. 
By Joseph Uoldcn Poll, M,A, 
Archdeacon of London, and Vicar 
of St, Martin in the Fields. 
Published at the Request of the 
Clergy present, 4ft>. 24 pp. 

Rivingtons. 1820. 

“ The Bulwarks of the English 
(liurch f a Discourse, preached 
at the Abbey, Bath, May 10, 
1820, at the joint Anniversary of 
the Bath District Associations 
of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, of the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel in Eoreign 
. Paris, and of the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church, To which 
are added, some Observations on 
the Origin and Progress of Pa¬ 
rochial Libraries, for the Use of 
the * Common People, By E, 
W. Grinfield, M,A, Minister 
of Laura Chapel, 8vo. 32 pp, 
Kivingtons. 1820. 

History furnishes no example of a 
civilized, populous, rich, and free 
country, continuing for any length of 
time in a healthy and happy condi¬ 
tion. And it is consequently impossi¬ 
ble to reflect upon the present state of 
this nation without some apprehen¬ 
sions of an approaching crisis. The 
stockholderis alarmed atevery unpro¬ 
ductive quarter, the radical foresees 
the total subversion of our liberties, 
and many a timid friend to the 
established constitution believes that 
it cannot much longer be defended 
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agaiqst itfl various assailants. If 
we feel ourselves compelled to dis¬ 
sent »from these opinions, and to 
maintain the very reverse of them 
all, we can still distinctly perceive 
the various jB^roiinds upon which tftey 
rest, an<) must admit that tiiey are 
neither so uiireasonahle nor so dan¬ 
gerous as the unqualitied condemna¬ 
tion which is occasionally pro¬ 
nounced against them. To those 
who are seriously alarmed for the 
preservation of the country, vve 
shall endeavour to sussest some 
facts which may quiet their fears. 
But to think that all such fears are 
dnmanly and weak, is to forget the 
history of past times, aiul to rush 
blindfold on a rock from which 
iskilful pilots have not escaped. 
Every nation which has approached 
to the power and opulence of these 
dominions, and has indulged in the 
luxury which they enjoy, has fallen; 
and that fact is sutheient to justify 
much greater apprehensions for our 
safety, than are entertained by any 
well informed and discreet intlivi- 
duals. It must be confessed, how¬ 
ever, that the fact cuts two ways. 
At the very moment in which it in¬ 
forms us of the fate of preceding 
nations, and by so doing makes us 
tremble for our own, it tells us also 
that our disease is of a very general 
character. Its symptoms therefore, 
peculiar and aggravated as they 
appear, may be nothing more than 
a new form of a well-known disor¬ 
der; and if new methods of preven¬ 
tion, or of cure, have been devised, 
since the disorder was lust seen, and 
if the patient be of a dift'erent consti¬ 
tution from those who have liitherto 
become its prey, the case will at 
once be acknowledged to be a case 
for caution, rather than despair. 
And what is there in the essence, of 
our present situation to distingui^i 
it from that of other states wM^i 
have gone before us ? If England 
had not enjoyed a hundredth part 
of its freedom, political commotions 
would still have been produced by 


the wealth and ambition of some, 
and the misrule and the obstinacy 
of others. If England bad never 
embraced Christianity, if we had 
been a nation of idolaters, or a na^ 
tion of atheists, riches and luxufy 
v^ould still have excited a war 
against the small portion of good 
feeling or good morals that might* 
exist. Dissolution of government* 
depravation of manners, and a con* 
sequent return to ignorance and baN 
barism, seem hitherto to have been 
the constant and the natural effects 
of civilization, wealth, and numbers. 

If it is dldicult to trace the whole 
of this intricate relationship, part of 
it, the political part, for instance^ 
may easily be explained. Countries 
winch have made a rapid progress 
in riches, strength, and population^ 
are never well balanced, and seldom 
well governed. The executive no 
longer finds its former power sufii* 
cicnt, and is bent upon acquiring 
more of the same sort. The go¬ 
verned, on the contrary, think that 
there is too much of that sort al¬ 
ready ; and if any change is to take 
place, intend to diminish rather than 
to increase it. Authority will no 
longer accomplish every thing that 
is requisite, and it is to be feared, 
that if one side entirely trust to it 
the other will entirely cast it off. 
Now it is certain that no family, 
village, tribe, or nation, can exist in 
peace and comfort for a twelve- 
month, without entrusting more or 
less power to the hands of its go¬ 
vernor. But how shall we convince 
the ma jority of this fact ? How can 
we convince a nation that it is really 
for its advantage to be ruled by a 
particular system administered by a 
particular set of individuals? How 
can the numerous poor of a great 
country be persuaded to submit to 
the small body of the wealthy—to 
submit we mean readily, content¬ 
edly, and permanently: This de¬ 
pends almost entirely upon the state 
of the particular country, upon the 
degree of civilization, riches, cou- 
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lage, aod virtue. At one time tbe 
kM aa(h sagacious father, who pro- 
videa effectually for the comfort of 
ihis small realm, or of his large 
family, is obeyed from love and gra¬ 
titude. At another, the bold and 
•successful soldier has enabled h'fs 
followers to conquer and plunder 
, their neighbours ; and, in return, is 
admired and feared. At a third, 
the monarch governs by the feudal 
attachment, and feudal services of 
his great ofheers ; and at a fourth, 
by the lovaltv and devoted affection 
of the commons. In each of these 
cases, and in every other that can 
be imagiued, there is a voluntary 
submission on the part of the people, 
which constitutes the authority and 
atrength of the ruler; hut the means 
of procuring and maintaining that 
Bubuiissioii vary from day to day. 
First, it may be paternal influence, 
then hospitality, then fnililary re¬ 
nown ; the charms of ancestry and 
high descent; the long indulged 
claims of pi'erogative ; the power of 
the sword, or the force of reason 
and of eloquence; a rational con¬ 
viction of the advantaires of subor¬ 
dination, or the Christian principle 
of obedience as a duty to God.— 
Upon these and similar supports the 
whole weight of the commonwealth 
rests, When one prop decays, ano¬ 
ther must be substituted inimedi. 
ately; and even witii no decay at 
all, immense mit^ebief may ensue 
from a sudden augmentation in the 
weiglit of the supcrslruclure. 

This event did take place in tlie 
most important [period of our history. 
The people, under Charles I. be¬ 
came too strong for the prerogative; 
and the king’s death may be traced 
to his unfortunate reliance upon that 
broken reed. And although it is 
often said that the princes who have 
reigned since the revolution make 
the same use of influence that the 
Stuarts made of prerogative, we 
•till may venture to explain the per- 
Bnneot tranquillity of *the country 
upon principles which are more ere* 
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ditable both to the governors and 
the governed. The upper and mid- 
ling classes of the community have 
k>ng been flrmly attached to existing 
institutions ; and this attachment has 
not been produced by corrupt influ¬ 
ence, but by continued and forcible 
appeals to the public understanding. 
From the Revolution to the present 
hour, ptditlcs have formed the luosl; 
interesting, and universal subject of 
discussion ; and w-e are arrived at 
last at the very sntisfactorv conclu* 
sioii, that (lie nation on the whole is 
well governed, and that tlie govern¬ 
ment is worthy of support. If it 
could be proved that the Parliament 
is governed by patronage and influ- 
eiict^, it would be certain, neverthe¬ 
less, that the people arc governed 
bv reason. The great bodv of rich 
proprietors, and res]>cctublc citi¬ 
zens lire loyal upon conviciioii, and 
upon principle; they have no chi¬ 
valrous iittachnieiit to the person or 
prerogative of tlie Prince ; but they 
identify bis well-being and his pre¬ 
servation with their own. The real 
power of the crown is much greater 
at the present day, than ever it was 
before the Kevoliilion. Rut its au- 
thoVily is supported upon different 
principles, upon principles less flat¬ 
tering to the personal importance of 
tlie king, but far more conducive to 
his permanent security. 

These remarks may be applied to 
the more immediate condition of the 
country, and may teach us not to 
despair of its ultimate improvement. 
The recent, and we may perhaps 
add, the continued political discon¬ 
tents do not result from any parti¬ 
cular dislike to the government; but 
from a general indisposition to ac¬ 
knowledge the aulhoiity of a supe¬ 
rior. The authority of the rich over 
the poor may be compared to that of 
the crown over the nation at large. 
Roth are equally necessary; both 
are sometimes in danger; both are 
supported by the injudicious from 
erroneous and offensive principles, 
both will eventually be secured by 
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an appeal to reason and common 
sense. The authority of government 
has not suffered by the change of 
its support; though during the ope¬ 
ration of changing, grievous calami¬ 
ties occurred. We consider the p^e- 
sent as the season in which the 
/authority of the upper classes over 
the lower is going through the same 
process, and it cannot 1)0 effected 
without temporary confusion. The 
loyalty of the lower orders towards 
the upper is at an end ; the claims 
of divine right and passive obedience 
are exploded; and every thing that 
rested upon them shakes to its foun¬ 
dation. Religion and morals are 
considered as an invention of the 
rich, contrived for their own necom- 
modatioii and advanlage. A new light 
is snppo^1ed to lm\e dawned, and a 
new a'ra to he at Ir.ind; in the 
brightness of the one the |)0(»r ean- 
nt»t <iiseern their duties, and vlien 
the other shall have arrived, ali their 
cares are expected to ^anish. 

A part, and perhaps a large part 
of these absniditif's were naturally 
to be expected in the progress of 
ci\ilization. Rut tlieir niimber and 
their effects have Iktii increased hv 
adwiititious circumstances. The 
chief among these are the joint im¬ 
portation of intidclity and jacohin- 
isin from the nation with wliich we 
have been figliting for our very c\- 
istence; the resistance opposed by 
Christianitv to sudden innovations, 
and the malignant zeal with which 
it has been consequently assailed ; 
tbe sudden burst of education, or 
rather semi* education upon the peo¬ 
ple, while their numbers were in¬ 
creasing beyond all former example ; 
the insuthcieiii means afforded for 
sound religious instruction ; and the 
distress which has been occasioned 
by the decay of agriculture and 
trade. Tliese circumstances have 
combined, with the ordinary course 
of events, to produce the present 
alienation of tiie poor from the rich ; 
and to substitute the abominations 
of blasphemy and sedition in lieu of 


the piety, industry, honesty, and 
subordination which once were^cha- 
racteristic of the British peasant. 

Nor can it be doubted, that aa 
these circumstances have tended to 
magnify the evil, its diniinution may 
Irfe materially forwarded by tte 
counteraction of them. Semi-edu- 
catF)ii must be converted into com*^ 
plete education: religious instruc¬ 
tion and guidance must be offered 
to every one; the wants of real 
sufferers must, as f%r as possible, 
be relieved; and the insolence of 
the deinugogue and the impieties 
of the intidel must be restrained, 
if m^cessary, with a strong hand. 
Thus we may remove the accidental 
symptoms of tiie dis^jise, or, at 
least, we may restrain their violence. 
And a permanent cure must be 
founded upon the same general 
treahneut. The old sources of au¬ 
thority having failed, the ricli must 
betake tliemsehcs in earnest to the 
discovery of new. The lower 
classes ha\e the same lesson to 
learn respecting the higher which 
the higher learned a century ago 
respecting (heir kings, \u, that to 
destroy or to injure them is to 
destroy or to injure themselves. 
And this lesson must be conveyed 
in a shape that will coiuincc the 
understanding the same time that 
it affects tlie heart. Kindness 
and instruction must prepare 
the way for urgumeiil, must break 
u)> the indurated soil, and make 
it ready for the reception of the 
seed. AVlien limt seed has borne 
fruit, the lower classes will per¬ 
ceive how the interests of every 
portion of the community arc linked 
together, and their present unhappy 
estrangement and divisions will ter¬ 
minate. 

On the supposition that Chris¬ 
tianity had never been established 
in the country, this task must have 
been discharged by the government 
and its deputies. But from the 
moment Ihet an alliance was formed 
between Church and State, a con- 
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liderable proportion of the burden 
devolves upon the former; and it 
becomes tlie duty of her ministers 
not merely to refute and expose 
infidei objections, but to labour in 
the general diffusion of knowledge, 
to make religion l>etter understood, 
and, if possible, better esteemed; 
rto give every man additional faci¬ 
lities for becoming acquaiiitod with 
the theorv of Clinstianily, and ad¬ 
ditional motives for complying with 
its precepts. Parts of thi> task 
have been executed with ability in 
the Charge and the Sernmn before 
us. We have placed them both 
under the same title, because they 
refer, in many respects, to the same 
subject; and an outline of their 
contents vill soon satisfy the reader 
that they are not unconnected with 
the remarks by which they have 
been introduced. 

Archdeacon Pott commences bv 

V 

adverting to the grief that public 
scandals ought to excite in the 
minds of the sober and considerate. 
The peculiar enormity of recent of¬ 
fences is his second topic. 

“ The time was, that the tares were 
town at moments when men slept; when 
the shades of secresy and silence, of daik- 
ness and concealment, were taken for the 
cover of such inroads on thepiil)lic honoui, 
and such invasions of the peace and wel¬ 
fare of the land. Tiiey wfho sleep indeed 
at any time when they should keep watch, 
will not fall to find some evil plants ap¬ 
pearing on tlicir borders. Hut we have 
lived to see the sower of such mischiefs 
stalk abroad in open day, and become the 
noon-tide pestilence, ranging far and near, 
with the gathered hoard of every noxious, 
every base and poisonous seed. He scat¬ 
ters then) on all sides. There is no wall 
too high for their projection ; no fence too 
distant or remote fiom ordinary visits, 
which can now serve to protect the ground 
in any quarter of the realm. Tlie peasant's 
garden, and the pooi man's plot aic not se- 
cure; but a baleful growth appears; an 
harvest, which is strange indeed, and fo¬ 
reign to the customary produce of the 
glebe. It is soniething then to say, that 
the mischief has not been the proper fruit 
of our accustomed climatev and tliat oiir 
Mtive soil was not the first to bear the 


rancorous progeny. It is not a growth 
congenial to that land^ where the light of 
Christian truth was hailed, whilst yet its 
first victories were fresh in all the earth : 
nor is it a spontaneous and unbidden 
growtl), which has now found its rise 
among us. Without all doiiht, the most 
portentous and atrocious blasphemy of the 
present day, that in which the base and 
despeiate attempt has been made to con¬ 
found the pitrenzies of the pagan world, 
the dreams and pollutions of tlic heathen 
superstition, with the icvelations of the 
Lord our God: this execrable fiction had 
its birth and oiigiii in another laud. It is 
sufficiently disgraceful to us, that it could 
subsist here for a day, and find those 
among ns who have laboured to transfer the 
most disgusting uiid opprobrious stains of 
foreign inlidelicy, to the bosoms, nay, the 
forelieads, of some among us, who are the' 
sons of discord and delusion in tins coun¬ 
try." Cliarge, p. 7. 

■ 

He then considers the defensive 
plea by which the conduct of mo¬ 
dern infidels is justified, viz. that 
their objections cannot be danger¬ 
ous, because they may be answered 
and refuted. This plea is answered 
anci^ refuted Milliout any serious 
difficulty. 

Let tiioso who affect to argue gravely 
for snrh dire experiments, remember our 
Lord’s wool (if it bo but for the mere 
triilli wliich it contains, whatever they 
may tiiink of its anthonfy); let them con¬ 
sider, that if the green branch may be 
hnined, tlie dry will be kindled in a mo¬ 
ment, and will be con.snnied as quickly. * 
Will you lot a plague-ship enter freely at 
your ports, because physicians are at hand 
to exercise their skill? 

** Are we to learn yet, that there are 
hundreds who will catch at any cavil, and 
remomher it with ease; who could never 
yet be brought to entertain one sober ar¬ 
gument, or to remember any salutary word 
which is spoken to them in the way of ad¬ 
monition, or delivered for the purpose of 
instriiclion or advice? Are we ignorant 
as yet, that tiiere are thousands who will 
liHlen to an impious rhyme, the vagrant’s 
ballad, or the piodnce of some trading 
scribe; hut who could never yet be in¬ 
duced to sit dow’n with serious application^ 
to trace the solid and immortal evidence, 
which stands upon the part of faith. It is 
true (wehave to bless God fur it!) that 
against those grounds of faith the gates of 
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hell shall not prevail: bpt alas I the fall of 
thousands, although it will not sink the 
credit, ,or depress the cause of truth, or 
darken the brif;ht sun of rigliteousness, 
may bring upon us the worst sutferings of 
the days of persecution. Of tliose su’tfor- 
logs, it becomes a grief, surely not much 
short of martyrdom, to see the Hock de¬ 
voured, although the tent of the bhcpiierd 
may keep a pvecnrtotis footing on the soil. 
They wlio shall consider llie loss of thoir 
possessions as the greater evil, will be but 
ill prepared for martyrdom lu any righteous 
cause.” Pott’s Charge, p. 9. 

Several of the common cavils 
against revelation are next enume¬ 
rated, and the causes of their per¬ 
nicious success are pointed out. 
Carelessness is shewn to merit no 
small share of the blame. We arc 
reminded that the tluims which 
seem hard to be believed are never 
once compared by careless men 
with the full consent of incontest¬ 
able and conspiring facts, nor even 
with the tenfold weights which hang 
upon the creeds of inlideis. We 
arc warned also not to denv that 
religion has its difficulties ; nor to 
be surprised at the different degrees 
of facility with which they are 
mastered by men whose varying 
faculties prove tliern to be intended 
for a stale of inequality. The real 
extent of these difficulties is, at the 
same time, happily defined. 

But neither is it true to that extent 
which is artfully pretended, that what is 
necessary to be known or needful to be 
practised in order to the future hope of 
each man, does present such appalling 
difficulties; that they are things so hard, or 
so open to dispute, that theic is no rest for 
the foot, and no easy and secure convic¬ 
tion for the mind. To that answer, then, 
which has been already given, let this be 
added, that they wlio set the tirst steps 
aright, will not fail to find the next ad¬ 
vance more easy : And however wide the 
space may be which lies before, the sim¬ 
plest man may kec[) the patli of peace and 
good hope. The promise is that they who 
will do the will of God, shall know in 
some sufficient measure of his doctrine. 
The main difficulty rests for those who 
take knowledge for tlie only passport, but 


forget humility and the care to profit with 
tlie leading principles of faith and duty. 
In a word, the noblest objects are- those 
which may be discerned by all > that will 
give heed to them. Attentive eyes may 
see those luminaries well enough, which 
offiers view with better aids and more 
exact discoveries. Tt is the same bright 
orb, wbetlier it be vi4'wed by naked eyes, 
or seen and magndied by optic tubes.** ^ 
Pott’s Charge, p. iG. 

iJa\ing protcbted against that in¬ 
terpretation of his sentiments which 
may represent him as* an advocate 
for arbitrary guides and servile fol¬ 
lowers, the Archdeacon urges us to 
denounce tlie frantic folly which 
declares all men to be fit for all 
tilings. 'I'he ruin which would re¬ 
sult friini a belief in this declara¬ 
tion must be equally rapid and over¬ 
whelming ; and no time is to be lost 
in the discovery and application of 
every remedy by which the plague 
may be arrested. 

‘‘ Will you take then, what seems to be 
an easy course, and has it advocates? Will 
you snatch the book from the child’s hand, 
and close the school, and trust to an happy 
ignorance tor the safeguard of the young 
against the desperate seducers of the pre¬ 
sent day? Alas* there aic those who are 
neither tinctured with impiety nor well- 
wishers to the course of inisciiief, who are 
tempted to look for security where the 
propliet placed the source of ruin. * Lack 
of knowledge,’ was the stone of stumbling 
111 the house of Israel of old tioie: and is 
tliis DOW to be the rock of refuge and the 
bulwaik of protection. 

“ So gfeat indeed lias been the variety 
of distortion in the minds and sentiments 
of men in evciy age; and so strong the 
desiie of obtruding mischievous opinions 
upon others; and so prompt the means for 
doing it by the printer’s hand; that it has 
become a questiaii whether the use of let* 
ters be an help now or an hindrance to the 
Cdily candidate for the favour of the Lord. 
Arc we then to revert to the miserable 
iiiaxmi that ignorance is the mother of de¬ 
votion ? It is a strange species of devotion 
which clings'to such a parent; a child us 
stupid as the mother. Shall wc set up 
aznin the image and the picture, and call 
them books for the unlearned; and make 
Ignorance the paradise and bliss of those 
who arc formed to know God and to keep 
bis word in their hearts? Will that para- 
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due prove more n& from the tempter's 
arts) or is there wy foot more apt to stri^ 
Ihao that of Igooraocey where the 
ptored mind is wanting to direct the steps i 
Shall we leave ‘men once again to gaze at 
pageants in our "churches; at pomps and 
ceremonies which present no features of 
the fellowship and communion of the Chris¬ 
tian household, but offer strong and lively 
tiBces of a sacrificing piiestliood, and a 
work of sacrifice, as if that could be need- 
fill after the atonement has been once 
made and once offered, once for all ? 

It may be urged, perhaps, that the 
ears may be open to instruction, where the 
book is sealed to those who cannot turn 
the page of Scripture with an nnderstaiid- 
ing eye. But without associations of the 
mind already formed by some fauiitiar use 
of letters, the language of discourse will be 
a blank also to the basely ignorant. 

“ Take the chiltl who^c eye roves 
through the fields to keep olf injuries from 
the new sown glebe; let him gtow up to 
manhood under open skies, in solitude and 
ailencc day by day; wliat will lie make of 
your discourse, or will it be matter of much 
moment whether the forementioned pa¬ 
geants, whicli once occupied our churches, 
should in this case be coupled once again 
with an unknown language in our public 
aervice ? 

** But, iny Reverend Brethren, wliicli of 
os will dare to make tlii'% rxperiiiieiit of 
substituting ignorance fni Ciinstian know¬ 
ledge f * Go and teach,’ is the great com¬ 
mission which we have received ; and how 
cau we fulfil It if we neglect one principal 
and chief means for the purpose of in¬ 
structing thodC who are committed to our 
charged’ Poll's Charge, p. ill. 

This plain and Cliristfaii romon- 
stranco af^ainbt an error to which 
wc shall soon advert, is protected 
against all inisrepresentalion by the 
last passage, which we shall quote 
from this useful Charge. The pas¬ 
sage, like those that precede it, has 
a special application to the events 
that are passing before us. No new 
discoveries are attempted; but all 
ie plain, and practical, and" to the 
puq^se. The Clergy are reconi- 
lae^ed to suit their labours to the 
^rcuinstaiices of tlie limes; and 
j^y are furnished with an example 
as well as an encouragement^ 

i 

" But when 1 speak thus, of the use of 
ifttorsi let me b« well uodentood. I 


[Jolt, 

t^eak not of the of letun for ,iu own 

sake, bat for the single end and olyeot of 
religious culture and ioitruetion. There is 
that to be regarded without which* the use 
of letters will indeed bid fair to s^rve to 
njischievous intents. There are the prin¬ 
ciples of faith and duty; the fear of God ; 
the love of truth; the just deference which 
is to be paid to others; the dread of every 
evil work; the desire to keep a fair name 
and a conscience void of blemish or re¬ 
proach : these are the things for which tiie 
use of letters may be valued, for these ar^ 
the things whicli the written Word of God 
inculcates. Such are the main objects of 
instruction; tlie knowledge of things neces¬ 
sary to salvation, good principles; good 
manners ; fixed habits of integrity, and tlie 
tiinelv exercise of self-coiitroul. Let the 
natural connexion be maintained which 
first placed the school in all parts of our 
country on the borders of tin* Cimrcli, and 
which made it serve as the porch of en¬ 
trance and tlie leading avenue to those 
courts of worship after the fir^t happy in¬ 
troduction to those sacred limits. Should 
we be urged at any tune to take, up other 
modes of education for the public piirpcsen 
of general instruction, schemes which leave 
out the main grounds of oui conimon faith, 
let Us regard it as a call back to some 
modern Egvpt, to sonic second Babel, the 
nurse of'piide and discoid, and tlie mistress 
ofdivisiou.” Pott's (iliarge, p. ai. 

. Mr. ririnficlii’s Discourse was 
preacliwl, the title pap* informs 
us, :ii the joint anuiversat ies of the 
Rath District Associations of the 
Societies for proniotiiiu; Christian 
Knowlc(l^:(', for the Bropagalion of 
the Gospel in Foi*ci{;n Parts, and 
for the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established 
Church, lie considers these insti¬ 
tutions as the towers and bulwarks 
of the Chnrcli; and as such, pro¬ 
ceeds to recommend them by enu¬ 
merating their good works. 

This is an age when mere names and 
titles can no longer command the respect 
and veneration of mankind. Whether we 
deplore or rt^oice in this fact, we must 
now be content to frame our actions and 
conduct on its reality. It is not any 
longer Uiat the lofty towers, the massy 
bulwarks, the splendid palaces of our Sioo, 
will sufiice for her defopoc; these * will 
serve only to hasten her downfall by ren¬ 
dering her an object' of envy, unless they 
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art mtiitied by faithfal, coorageoust apd 
dfvuted followers and citiceiis. Every 
thing iH.now examined, not so inncii by its 
absitact rights, as by its practiral nrility ; 
It is not so mneh what is ancient nnd Hotho- 
riaed, as what is found of present and 
exciniigcahle value, winch render^ it pa> 
latahle and acceptable to the public. 1 re¬ 
peat that 1 am developing facts, not 
liasarding any opinions enneerning theui. 
I am not asserting, whether this change of 
manners is to l>e viewed as a blessing or a 
Curse, blit am stHtiiig merely what must be 
granted to be an indubitable fact, and 
therefore what is the only practic .ble me¬ 
thod of defence wdiicli can be adopted 
tinder existing circumstances." 

2>. 4. 

Among the recent proceeding? of 
the Society for pro-noting Chris.liah 
Knowledge, Mr. Griiitielcl particu¬ 
larly notices the lute resolution in 
favour of the general establislirnenl 
■of parochial lending libraries for the 
use of the poor. Since the publica¬ 
tion of thisdisconrse, that resolution 
has been followed up by the adttp- 
/ lion of rules and regulations fur tiie 
institutioa und mauageincnt of^lie 
libraries. The rules will he found 
in our report of the Society's pro¬ 
ceedings ; and we have every reason 
to believe that they Mill pro\e bene¬ 
ficial and satisfcictory. The institu¬ 
tion of these libraries has long been 
a favourite object witb Mr. Grin- 
field ; and we shall therefore let him 
' speak his own sentiments upon the. 
subject. 

“ As this measure has now been sanc¬ 
tioned by llie autimniy of the Parent 
Hoard, wluch has promised to aid and as- 
sist in their establishment in every town 
aud village of. tlie kingdom, we may 
henceforth speak of it as forming a most 
important and essential pait of its designs. 
And imlcss 1 am imich mistaken, not many 
years will elapse before the magnitude of 
Its benefits will be fully acknowledged. 
Of all the measures which can he devised 
for counteracting the incidental evils of a 
free press, this is the most practical end 
most likely to effect its purpose. Let tlie 
reJigioiu and moral tracts which are already 
on the list of tliis Society be blended witb 
boolu of harmless amusemeat and popular 
mformafion, (ttiese being nominated or 
sanctioned by the antbority of the central 
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Board,) and I will answer for It, that at 
no very distant period we shall b^nU the 
labonring classes of society terning witli 
abhorrence and dig^ist from iliose blasphe¬ 
mous and licentious publications which 
have lately created so much alurin aud in¬ 
dignation. 

** But as we have already hinted, It U 
necessary, to attain this purpose, that these 
hooks should be rendered far more various v 
and miscellaneous than they at present are. 
For it is neither possible nor desirable that 
any class of tiie nation should be conhned 
to merely theological reading, which by 
itself often renders the * mind bigotted, 
gloomy and fanatical. Nor can any man 
hope to dnv'.* aw'ay those wretched noveU 
and romances which are at present cor¬ 
rupting tiie moials of the people, but by 
offering them some books of amusement 
and recreation, a!« well as others of a more 
serious character. Let onr .Society be 
content only to act on these lar?e and li¬ 
beral principles, and it may in a few years 
beroine the purveyor to the minds of the 
multitude ; and that corrective of the press 
winch legislators and philosophers have 
eoiight for in vain, may be found in an 
authorised collection of books and tracts, 
thrown open to the curiosity of tlie people 
on terms winch shall p event competition, 
which shall disappoint the schemes of ava¬ 
rice, and confound tlie stratagems of im¬ 
posture.” GrinJieldj p. 7. 

VVe pass over tbe preacher's re¬ 
marks upon the Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel, as not im¬ 
mediately connected with the pre* 
sent question, though most impor¬ 
tant in themselves, and very appro¬ 
priate to Mr. Grinfieid's subject. 
Wliea the National Society is men¬ 
tioned we lire again on common 
ground; and we most heartily con¬ 
cur with him in saying, 

What will be the result of all tfaia 
transfusion of knowledge and energy into 
the minds of the multitude, it is not for. 
mortal wisdom fully to anticipate. We 
arc willing to hope the best, and in tlie 
mean time to take every measure which 
prudence, caution, and piety can suggest, 
to give it the surest and safest dirccUon. 
But if any man is doubtful and apprehea- 
sive of its coust^uences, then 1 call npoa 
tliat mab to work the machinery witb le- 
doubled force.. The time for doubting and 
debating whether the people sliall be edu¬ 
cated, is gone by; it remains for ns only 
to determloe whether tbej'shall 1>c edo- 
3 I 
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country is all tiiat we have room to 


/«ted in ttie principles of the Cluirch of 
Sn^liind, or in those of the Dinsenters, or, 
perhaps^ in no religious principles of 
any kind. Now if any one thinks it du¬ 
bious and uncertain^ whether the National 
Education, when it is roiidncicd even on 
the best principles^ will turn out a hlcssio** 
or a curse to tlic community, surely Midi a 
man must altogrtluT despair of any othei 
•ystem of ediuMiioii than that whidi insiiN 
into the minds of the nsiiig generation a 
fixed and deep-rooted aitaelnnent to our 
existing £>tab]ishn]eiits, both Civvj and 
Reiigions. On their own piinciples, tiicii, 
I call upon all «uch individuals (and their 
number, 1 believe, is not small) to eontii- 
biite with ail their ni'ghi and eneiirv to tlie 
support and extension of our National 
Schools. 

** Fur my own part, it appeals to me, 
that every thing will depend on ti’c care 
And controul with whirli the piiiiciples in¬ 
culcated in oiir schools can bo maintained 
and supported in afler-hfe. And on tins 
account it is, tJiat I conceive, all our 
towers and national bulwarks would have 
been incomplete, and iiirapablc of making 
a lasting an<l pernianeiir dofenre, if tliey 
bad not been succeeded by another institu¬ 
tion for tin; building ami enl.ug»^meid of 
onr cburches and places of piihlic worslnp. 
Tins great evil, whieh h.'d so long 
felt and deplored, and whieh neres- 
sarily asgravated even by t!ie firm tits un- 
puited thiongli onr other e tabh-iimonts, 
has been at length noticed by tlie Legisla¬ 
ture, and will be in some measure telieved 
by Ibe grant fiom tlie public tieaMiry. 
But the remedy will lucc'-s.iiily be veiy 
slow and gradiui! in its npeiations ^ and it 
cannot be too forcibly inrnlc.ittd on indi¬ 
viduals, that, to quicken its efTi cts, it is on 
every account desirable, priv.ite benevo¬ 
lence should go hand in hand with the 
public bounty." Cixwjkld^ p. IJ. 

There is niucli more in the Ser¬ 
mon well deserving of attention, 
parycularly the author's remarks 
upon the urgent call for activity 
and unanimity on the part of all 
who are attached to the Church of 
England. He appeiirs, also, to 
have formed a Just estimate of the 
enemies of fhe Church, but strongly 
xecommends that they should be 
treated with that mildness and 
courtesy which is best calculated 
to make an impression both on 
themselves and others. His general 
y.k)v of the present state of the 


extract, 

“ To conclude : we are cast by Provi* 
dence on an age in which Ibrre is a mo^t 
tv'*nicndou8 conflict between Ihc powers 
ofiight and da!kn«\<% of good and evil, and 
will'll it haid to Miy whether the viitu ‘n 
or vices of society appear to he in the 
greater activity. On the one band, it is 
impossible to deny, there is a vigorous 
spirit of impiiry and improM'uicnt gone 
forth in eveiy depattnieiit of liuma’ ki ow- 
ledge ; Ui.it 4i:ts and literatus»•, ichriniis, 
civil, and social In'ttitiiflon-^, ate aiiin at *d 
with a tcivonr and gcidu*^, whuh, if tb'^\ 
can he duly controukd ami dm cK 1. may 
hereafter l^'ad to the k 'I r.rd h.v.>pi\.t 
rcMilts. 1 own that 1 riinnot hi luj mysi If 
at once to conde.nii so mm ii vigmn. iiidiis* 
try, and resean h, and am occasionally dis- 
jioscd to th:nk tliat Uio'-c who ran no 
meiits in onr age, dislike it chiefly because 
it demands nnccasing cxcl tiun and s'eep- 
IcRS vii’ilanrc. Vet, on the oilier hami, 
tlie bohb'^t ami most ^al 1 gnu 1 e cannot nut 
mingle his hope.> wr.h fed!-, when he con- 
fi leiv the ia^!i»ic"i and piCsninf'tion wiUi 
which every topic, wln'llier divim* ( r hn- 
niiiij, i> now cuiiva-srd. Who out nr-t 
tienible for llie welf.ne of mniiki. wl< 'ii 
Im' lielioldc iilnrtv so ot’veii afl.ed to iiteii- 
tionsiM s.s, piciy ‘o clo'‘« *y *'eiih*iing cn 
faiiatici-ni, ami t o gt-inn-* ot srieoce M> 
qfteii pciverted into tlicdiiison of iirth* 

gJOll ? / 

‘‘ I>iit let us not dc.spair : if i'l the o”i!i r 
of Pioviilrncc that wc shnitkl pas- 
tiibiikition to improvement; and i* at, hl,n 
Sliver jri.iiicd seven tunes ii: l!;e r.ur 
virtue should I'row clear and sph'itdid iiy 
passing lopoatedly through the furn.iri.-• 
AlrCodv wc have seen hew imich 1ms h'jei 
accomplished by the mutcil exertions of 
good men, whep they are called n lo 
action; and how much the lepniaiicn of 
onr Church hub been exalted bv tl e oppo¬ 
sition of those who desiied her tuiii-» 

“ Magncc virtutcs, ncc minora vitia," ifi 
the brief but faithful character which may 
be given of our limes." Grinfield^ p. yij. 

Archdeacon Pott and Mr. Ciriii, 
field both allude to a fact w'hicii we 
fear it is impossible to deny, nan ely, 
that among the many stiange cflVcts 
of the present state of the com try 
we must reckon a considerable de¬ 
gree of doubt, and even of oissatis- 
faction^ respecting the tendency of 
that general education which is now 
bestowed on the poor. Such sc;tti- 
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D]f?ntSb are, ccrtaialy, la be heard 
much more conitnonly than we could 
wish u they are held by persons who 
were previously silenced, but not 
coiiviiiced ; mid who lliiiik that they 
are now funuslied with a new 
liient ill del’eiice of i”;noraiice, and 
may venture once more into tlie 
ti>ild of coutroveriv. T!u*ir errors 
whenever tliev shall be puldislied, 
^^il] be i|uickiY refuted. I>ut, betore 
iiiy ;:ood can be expected to result 
from deiuonstratni^: the daiii^ers of 
educalioti, there is a ])iehminary 
q!iestuiu to be decided ; let those 
daiiirers be what tiiev ni.iv, is it 
pissibfc to avoid eucountcriu;^ them ( 
An answer in the nej^alive must, 
undoubtLiily, be returned ; and it 
odiflit Hi te.icli tlie nio.^1 timid ob- 
server of the tunes and of their 
sis;as, that liis efforts should not be 
ilirected to rt‘tard the progress of 
education, but to prevent or dinii. 
nish llio-if a[)use^ to wliich, like 
every tluiiii: else, it is liaide. 

\\ e do not believe, however, tliat 
the number of those who are lioitde 
to eilucation can amount to a tor' 
iniduble simi. And li*e only fjuar- 
tor ironi wlncli thev have a eiiance 

4 

of ol>taiiiin<r additional siippoit is 
from per.'.oiis who have prtviou'^ly 
defended education upon wroiiix 
^roun(i«‘, or without aiiv serious 
inquiry and reflecliori. Such per¬ 
sons are not scaiee; and until they 
retrace their steps, and learn the 
reasons of the opinion that they 
maintain, they will he continually 
perplexed by wilful insitiualious, 
and misled bv their couclusiotis 
iroiii data whicii have never been 
iavesUy;ated. The foundation of 
the argument by wliich a Clirislian 
proves the propriety of edncalioii 
has been clcdilv laid open by Arch- 
dcucou Pott. It is contained in 
the words, “ go and teach.” Now no 
man can be said to teach the re¬ 
ligion of Christ who does not, at 
the same time, endeavour to com¬ 
municate such knowledge as may 
render his teaching effectual; und 
the nature and extent of that know* 


ledge must depend entirely upon 
the circumstances of the limes.. If 
the people whom w'e* address admit 
the authority of Scripture, it will 
be siifiicicnt to instruct them in its 
iloctnrie and precepts. 'I'his' ad-^ 
mission being universal at the time 
of the Reroniiation, instruction 
was then properly cotifitied within • 
tlio^o limits At present the scene 
completely changed, and the 
practice of our ancestors cannot be 
followed wiUi safety, , The light of 
Protestant Chri*>tianity fell upon 
eyes wiiicli liad been long in dark, 
iiess, and some of them, as might 
have been expected, were dazzled 
by tlie cliangc. Infidelity outained 
a tooting among the presumptuous 
philoiopheis and profligate wits; 
and from them it has descended to 
the lowest classes of the body po¬ 
litic. Ignorance is no siiield against 
the blasphemer and the atheist; 
every cottage is exposed to seduc¬ 
tion and ruin. The rapid increase 
of these evils is the result of a 
combination of causes; and it is 
not possible to discuss them here. 
The share which has been taken by 
education is all that iniiuediately 
concerns us, and to that wc shall 
confine our reinaiks. 

From the mouicnt tiiat the art of 
print ng was invented and commu¬ 
nicated, it niiglit have been ibreseen 
to Hii absolute certainty that sooner 
or later cverv inhalutant of the ci- 
vilized world would be able to 
avail himself of the*dUcovery. Ue- 
stric.lions upon the press might put 
ofi' the event for one century, and 
the want of alluring books for auo- 
tiicr, and the iiiabiiitv to use them 
for a third ; liut no liumun power 
could do more than delay the arri¬ 
val of a season in which all rational 
creatures would acqu4re and employ 
the art of reading. The knowledge 
of it would extend from nation to 
nation, and descend from rank to 
lank. The superior progress in all 
undertakings made by thu^e who 
wxre acquainted with il would ex¬ 
cite the emulation of companions 
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nnd rivals; the facilities afforded 
. by writing would increase and 
quicken the effect; restrictions and 
prohibitions would gradually be 
withdrawn, and all men would agree 
in asserting their own and admitting 
their fellow-cieatures* claims to a 
participation in one of the greatest 
^blessings that God has bestowed 
upon mankind. And mifrht it not 
also ha\e been foreseen that when 
such a change was taking place, 
iu the means by which knowledge is 
acquired, a corresponding change 
would be necessary in the lessons 
which are taught ? Could it be sup¬ 
posed that things would continue in 
iheir ancient channels? that no old 
foundations would be broken up ; 
that the authority of government 
and of religion would continue un¬ 
altered ; that obedience to God and 
the king would be paid readily and 
universally; that the lines of sepa¬ 
ration between different classes of 
society would be preserved, and 
that they would continue in the 
possession of their distinct pursuits 
and their exclusive aTuusemeBts ? 
Surely it would be reasonable to 
" expect the very reverse; and as, in 
our ow'n case, the very reverse has 
occurred, it is equally reasonable to 
consider it as resulting from general 
causes, and to be cured by the ap. 
plication of general remedies. 

In the first place, therefore, we 
are to enquire what are tlie peculiar 
effects of that diffusion of knowtediie 
which has taken place since the 
Reformation. Docs it, as wc are 
occasionally told, make uien irreli¬ 
gious and rebellious, and have we 
no. chance for peace and quietness 
unless the nation closes its eyes? 
ThU is the favourite declaration of 
the infidel, and from him it has been 
unconsciously borrowed by the weak 
but well-meaning alarmist. Both are 
agreed in calling ignorance the mo¬ 
ther of devotion; but while the one 
nembtes at the danger of a little 
the other reprasents that 
little as an abundant store, and pre¬ 
tends tiiat it is amply sufficient for 


the discovery of truth, and t^e re¬ 
gulation of conduct. The old fa¬ 
shioned declairner against educating 
the poor has another error in com¬ 
mon with the most audacious free 
thi>.iker. Each of them speaks as if 
nothing was comprehended under 
the word education, but instruction 
in the arts of reading and writing ; 
and they infer one with sorrow, and 
one with hope, tliat the deslructioj^ 
of religion must ensue. That it 
would be immiuently endangered is 
a self-evklciit fact; and it was upon 
the admission of this fact that the 

National Society was established. 

% ^ 

and that its exertions have been 
supported with such zeal and nnanU 
niity. The numbers that could read 
before its iik>titutiou were quite sui- 
ficient to accomplish ihe'objecls of 
disaffection and deiain ; for the dis¬ 
turbances in the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts arc attributable to persona 
who are too old to have learned to 
read from Dr. Bell, and who yet 
were exposed to that deluge of im¬ 
piety and sedition which has over¬ 
flowed the country during the twO’ 
last years. They were exposed, in 
fact, to any opinions which might 
be seilulously diffused among them; 
for the great alteration wliicli had 
taken place in the intellect<ial babits 
or powers of the poor, was an in¬ 
crease in their means of receiving 
mid communicating new sentiments.' 
Fifty years has not elapsed since the 
IMiltoii of the village was mute and 
inglorious, and the Cromwieli, vo¬ 
luntarily or involuntarily, was ciu 
tirely guiltless of blood, Tlie plough¬ 
man or inpchanic that was cursed 
with the desire, was destitute of the 
means of doing mischief. This defi¬ 
ciency has been supplied by our 
Cobbetts and Hunts. These men 
of letters have laboured diligently tn 
create a demand for books among 
the poor; foreseeing that the appe¬ 
tite would increase with the indul¬ 
gence, that their lucubrations would 
circulate extensively, and that ** pro¬ 
fits would accrue." And the first 
fruits of their labours, those fraita 
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which, were over and above the said 
moderate profits, are that the mute¬ 
ness and the innocence which Gray 
has painted so beautifully, can be 
no more seen. The political agita¬ 
tor of the village is furnibhed wfth 
* arguments and with words, and he 
is at once eloquent beyond any thing 
that the poet could have foreseen, 
and guilty of destroying the souls 
and the bodies of his hearers. Tills 
is the real state of the case ; any 
evil-disposed man can take his scat 
in an alehouse, and declaim by the 
hour on religion and politics to an 
audience which can hear but cannot 
understand. Walls which once pro¬ 
tected the dwellina-house are over- 
turned, the robber may enter as 
sdon as he pleases, and each inha¬ 
bitant must defend himself, or sub¬ 
mit quietly to be plundered. Unless 
our couiilrynieii can be persuaded 
to embrace the former alternative, 
the reign of infidelity and of anarchy 
is approaching; and in common 
I fairness we should sec that they 
possess the means of selt-deicnce 
before we expect them to exhibit the 
will. 

This is the proper argument for 
the education of the poor. Teach 
them to read, give them liabits of 
attention, obedience und actilivity, 
by the machinery and discipline of 
the school: let this be followed by 
' the communication of sound religi¬ 
ous knowledge, and that degree of 
general instruction which may teach 
them to distinguish truth from false¬ 
hood. In former times the last 
clause might have been safely omit¬ 
ted : because the lower orders onlv 
required to be taught their duty, 
and never questioned the authority 
of the volume in which it is revealed. 
They believed tlie truth of Christia¬ 
nity. upon the authority of their 
teachers; they were anxious to know 
what the Bible said of them, but nei¬ 
ther cared nor inquired what Tom 
Paine said of the Bible. This state of 
tfaingf cannot be expected to return; 
the lowest and the poorest know that 
tome men reject the Bible, and will 


expect to be informed why 
should not do the same, l^.evv 
deoces of Christianfty which, until 
lately, were not considered as the 
poor man's book, and perhaps even 
were not to be found in a shape 
Which was suited to his comprehen¬ 
sion, must now be introduced into 
every fandly. Warnings against put-« 
ting objections and ditficulties into 
their heads, must be answered by 
observing that this is done already 
by others. We must po longer con¬ 
fide in the bare authoritv of the 
Clergyman over his parishioners, but 
must strengthen liis influence by ap¬ 
pealing to their reason, and that the 
appeal may be successful, we must 
cultivate their understandings. This' 
cannot be accomplished merely by 
tiie National Schools; because the 
age at which their superintendance 
ceases, is precisely that in which 
there is the greatest danger both 
from infidelity and profligacy. Sun¬ 
day Schools for the elder children 
are most valuable institutions; but 
tliere is very great ditfieulry in insur¬ 
ing a regular attendance. I'he ca¬ 
techizing prescribed by the canons 
might be made eflectual in country 
parishes, but we are not sanguine 
enough to expect its re-introduction 
into populous places. On the whole, 
sume farther plan yet remains to be 
adopted, before the fruits of early 
eilucation can be secured. 

We trust that considerable bene¬ 
fit will be derived from the institu¬ 
tion of parochial libraries. We have 
heard of no instance in which they 
have failed; and their connection 
with the great system of national 
education is uo less obvious tlian 
intimate. The objections against 
them may be answered in the same 
concise terms, as the objections 
against education itself. I'he peo¬ 
ple can and will read, and the only 
question to be determined is, whe- 
tlier we shall direct them in their 
studies, or leave them to themselves. 
The books* with which they are fa¬ 
miliar at present are too well known 
to require description. The serious 
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part read the Pilgrim's Progress, the 
Village Dialogues, and the Metho¬ 
dist inagai!ine5-; while the frequen¬ 
ters of the ale-house hecoine the 
pupils of Shevwin and Wooler*.— 
It is not possible to iiiaini»in that 
this state of Ihings slmuld cuiiliiiuc. 
And how can it be change<l itiilcss 
we supply the poor wnli ustihl 
books ( A case has fallen under our 
own observation, in wliicli novels 
were hired from a circulating library, 
and paid for out of the pan!)h allow¬ 
ance. The iinineij:?c sale both of 
the religious and irreligious vve^rks 
just mentioned, proves that a habit 
of reading is formed; ana nothing 
more remains than to decuicjiow it 
shall be employed. This is not the 
principle upon which we would con¬ 
tend for tlie institution of parochial 
librarits ; for we think of them very 
differently than as of a choice of 

evils: vvt believe that they are ca- 

« 

pable of producing uiimixed goo<i. 
What we have advanced is to be 
considered simply as a i alr^we^ to 
objectors. They tell *is that the 
bibie is the proper book for the 
poor, and that no mischief coulil 
arise trom making it their exclusive 
study. Tlicy tell us Unit history, 
and science, and iiteiatiire, are pur¬ 
suits for wliich the poor have or 
ought to have no leisure ; they al¬ 
most seem to think that the mass of 


* A sinznlar histaiu'e of ignorance and 
mbrepresenrntion upon tins subject de¬ 
serves to be recorded. In the recent dis¬ 
cussion upon Sunday newspapers, Mr. 
Lamblon is repoiicd to bavc said, that 
most of those publioatfon> were so carried 
on as to promote moral as well as political 
information, and that ho knew of none of 
them that tanglit seditions doctrines.-^ 
This speech was of course applauded on 
the following Salibath, and a journal, dis- 
tinifuistied for impiety, supported the tiiitij 
of Mr. Lambton*s aMertioii, hy shewing 
that the histories of David, Judith, and 
Eglon, arc more pei'mciovs than any mo¬ 
dem publications; and that the Old Tes- 
tameat cannot be said to be ** so etiifyinff 
mid vi$al Os the heuevolt^t and practically 
Christian doctrines put Jorth in the most 
abused of ike Smeday papers ! 
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the people can never be governed 
by reason, argument, or interest^ 
but must be passively obedient, or 
openly rebellious. To these argu¬ 
ments we n)ight give an easy and a 
ti'inniphant answer ; but even if they 
were unanswerable, which is the 
supposition of their advocates, they 
would still 1)0 innpplicabie, as the 
state to which they would bring us 
back cannot return, 'i'be art of 
reading, and the habit of reading, 
are bolli acquired by tiio poor, and 
they bot!i w ill be preserved. Some 
toniponiry confusion is the immedi¬ 
ate result, as was the case two cen¬ 
turies ago, wlieii tbc upper classes 
tirst ventureii bevond the mass- 
book and primer. Ibit the ultimate 
consequence of the latter ciiange hus 
been beneiicial; and why will not 
the analogy apply to the foiinert 
The gieat strength, and security, 
and glory of our nation, is to be 
found ill the good sense, and good 
principles, mid prudence, which 
actuate the majority of tlie higher 
and noddle ranks, ami v^liich were 
gradually formed by the habits of 
general reading and enquiry . When 
those habits were first formed, the 
cficots of llnuii were sutheientiy 
alarming, but common sense even¬ 
tually established its rights, and 
order, decency, and religion, were 
n ared upon solid fouiulatioiis. 
The same mulaiis mutandis may 
now be done by the poor, if the 
rich have lost their intluetice over 
them, it is because one source of 
their authority has been cut off, and 
another is not yet supplied. The 
superior is no longer respected, be¬ 
cause lie is a superior in rank ; he 
must prove himself also a superior 
in knowledge and virtue. The proof 
can only be comprehended by such 
as are not absolutely ignorant, and 
wc must consequeully instruct the 
poor, that we may be able to con¬ 
vince them. If the minds of the 
people were once thoroughly imbued 
with the maxims of pure Chiis- 
tianity, if they were familiarued 
with works of plain sense and utw 
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lity, if they k.new something of the 
history of jycobinisin and iiifidelify 
under a!l their various disguises, it 
would not be possible that the} 
should again be seduced by the 
high-wrought dcscM'iptions and ro¬ 
mances with whicli i'anaticism is 
rcconiineiided and made so caj>li- 
vating; tliey Mould easily tliscover 
the real sources and tcinlencies of 
sedition; tliey Mould underatiind 
and value the instructions of sober 
reason and piety, and would con¬ 
clude by enlisting under their bun. 
ners. 

Wo hope that tlio foundation of 
some sncli sy>tcin as this may bo, 
laid in the parochivd libraries, and 
theelerirv are peciiliarlv called npo,i 
to further the objects of their insti¬ 
tution. 'I’lu'v inav do so both by 
rocoinincnding their eslabiishnient, 
and by tuniini; their attention to the 
increase of books Mliich are us d'ul 
and innoconl, as M'oD as r>f those 
which are devi>!ed to proi’essional 
suhjecls. Even on the tatter heiid 
much remains to be done; bat wo 
cannot see a sin<iie reason lor de- 
spaiiinir of its accomplishinont. In 
tlic former division, the groat task 
is that of seli'ction and revisal; 
the old books lioing loi» long for 
universal ciroiiI.ilion, r.nd inotleni 
compilations for st liools being, M itli 
tow exceptions, dangerous. In reli¬ 
gious works, especially in works 
upon the o\i(iences of Christianity, 
all that is necessary is to simplify 
and illustrate former arguments, and 
to adapt what is already ])rcpare(l 
to the peculiar wants and habits of 
the age. We do not believe that the 
clergy will neglect this task. Tbev 
have been tried already more than 
once, and have not been found 
wanting. First they had to en¬ 
counter the whole power and learn¬ 
ing of the papacy ; then tlie zeal and 
eloquence of the puritans; then the 
wit and the philosophy of tlie free¬ 
thinkers ; and last of all, the ribal¬ 
dry of modern blasphemers. Each 
of these duties has been accom¬ 
plished in its tuni. The seeds‘of 


error have not been entirely destroy¬ 
ed, for the lares once sown must 
grow until the liafvest. But the 
cro|> has been s^.ved fror/i the immi¬ 
nent daii;::ei to v/iiich if was exposed; 
a portion of the vineyard is securely 
tinced in; the assailant has been 
discon hted, and rctlicr cxj>ect‘> than 
meditates a nc.M' attack. It is to be, 
hoped that the present crisis will 
cull forth sin ilar exertions. What 
Mas formen} established to the satis¬ 
faction of tile II* irned, must now be 
reduced to the U\el of our whole 
popi- lilt ion, suited to their co.npre- 
luMisioii, and cjculated among ihem 
Irecly. The C'kun h has what it had 
betorc, and M'hat alone it requires, 
a tree and fair arena in M'hich to 
combat for its existence. 


il/crv/ Skdehes of prevailing Opi¬ 
nions and ^lunnt'vs. Foreign and 
Ijomedii': uith Rvjhrtions on 
J^r(ii/vi\ ]h/ Hannah More* 
Vi\ o. Cadell A: Davit... j)n. 542- 
10 tj). 

The most popular Morks on man- 
ncis, arc co:n| 4)S(‘(i either of snga- 
cious and jctined observations on 
huinuii nature in g<'i eral, or of hu¬ 
morous descriptions of individual 
peculiaiitici, J.a Bniyeie and Ad¬ 
dison niiiy lie considered as first- 
rate specimens of »ho one and of 
the Ollier claas of wiiters. These 
works, in the Morris of Mrs. More, 
assist us in discovering many a 
snvg secret, which would otherwise 
lie concealed in our ow'n hearts ; 
tin V present us with the n sulls of 
much patient thou'^ht and shrewd 
observ.ilii'U ; and furnish those who 
would engage in the study of them, 
selves, wit i a map ot the ctiuiitry 
through which they are to travel. 
Similar works, of various degrees of 
merit, abound in all languages; but 
a description of the actual manners 
of any paniicuiar age, or nation; 
such a description as will enable us 
to compare tliem with other places 
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mi tinMf tnd assign .to tlicir pos* 

' Sessors their just rank in the scale 
of moral excellence, is n very rare, 
a not an unaccomplished work. 
We draw our knowledge of obso¬ 
lete manners, not from sketches, 
but from incidents, udiich uninted* 
tionally teveal tlie modes of think- 
I mg and living, which were current 
at the time in which they happened. 
And unless such incidents are very 
numerous, our knowledge is very 
▼ague. A livfly iniagination is de- 
Kghteii with the amusement of paint¬ 
ing highly-finished portraits of for- 
tner times. History supplies us 
with a few public actions, and 
books, with some common-place 
sentiments ; all the rest is simply 
and inevitably fiction; and the ar¬ 
tist shews his skill in combining 
and polishing it. One fact alone 
may put this matter in the clearest 
«ght. Where do we see an accu¬ 
rate and entertaining description of 
our next door neighbour i The 
aketches which are most popular, 
are half real and half satirici 1 —the 
whole conduct is never fairly laid 
before us. The sober colouring of 
truth would not be admired, and is 
not used. To illustrate this by a 
living example. The English ap¬ 
plaud Mrs. Edgeworth's delinea¬ 
tions of Irish character, and con¬ 
sider them much more happy than 
her accounts of English society. 
This circumstance is usually ascrib¬ 
ed to her more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the former; and we for¬ 
get that it may also be explained by 
our own ignorance of them, which 
renders us less able to detect her 
' exaggerations and omissions. The 
same test may be applied to Mrs. 
More's writings, and with the same 
result. She is most entertaining 
when she describes characters wiUi 
which we are not familiar. Satire 
lias always been her forte, and it 
has, of course, been most siiccess- 
Ibl where the precise degree of 
cmbelKsbraent conld nopt be ascer- 
eertaiaed. The baby-balb Of one 
of ittt w/Utr works, waft more 


amusing, tbougji leas useful in the 
country than in town. Several of 
the characters in Ccelebs were, in 
like manner, honoured, because they 
were unknown; and in the present 
vobime, the young ladies who re¬ 
late their experiences, and the 
young gentlemen who marry them 
in consequence of such communi¬ 
cations, are, by far, the best de¬ 
scribed and most amusing per¬ 
sonages of the whole. We do not 
consider this as an impeifection in 
the W'ork, or in the writer. It is 
the unavoidable consequence of the 
nature of her undertaking; and in 
«her hands it has never been pushed 
to any blameable excess. 

There is nothing at which the 
reader of Moral Sketches" will 
be more surprised, than at the very 
great. inequality of their different 
parts. Several characters are de¬ 
scribed in tlie happiest terms. The 
iiitidel, the fanatic, and the forma¬ 
list, are admirable ; and there are 
many just and eloquent passages in 
the reflections upon prayer, which 
occupy the latter half of this vo¬ 
lume, and contain almost as many 
sketches as the preceding moiety. 
But against this we have to set off 
a very inadequate description of 
foreign manners; a very hasty and 
incomplete review of the motives 
and effect of foreign travel; an in¬ 
distinct account of her own doc¬ 
trinal sentiments, and an inflated 
panegyric upon the religious socie¬ 
ties to which she is attached. The 
Bible Society is a crusade, and the 
support w hich it has received from 
moiiarchs, is all but miraculous !! 
In a letter written thirty years ago, 
and addressed to Mis. More by 
Horace Walpole, he remonstrates 
with her on her admiration of a 
.^cobinical philanthropist' in the 
following terms. ** As I have not 
your afspen conscience, 1 cannot 
forgive the heart of a woman that is 
party per pale blood and tender- 
nets, that enrses our cleigy, and 
feels for negroes.'^ And again, 
•' Do not let youT piety lead you 
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ioiD tb€ weakriMs of, respecting the 
had, only because they hoist the 
flag, of religion, 'while they carry a 
stilletto in the flag-staff." Verily 
the witty Horace had some insight 
into the character of liis corres¬ 
pondent. 

We object to the foreign sketches, 
nut because we admire the society 
which they condemn, (on this 
subject we heartily concur with 
Mrs. More) but because they are 
trite, if not inapplicable. The 
state of society in France before 
the Revolution, and it is to 
this that the Sketches exclusively 
apply, must necessarily have been 
very different from what it is at 
present; and the reports of those 
who have had an opportunity of 
contemplating the change, do not 
lead us to suppose, that if Burke 
were now alive, he could apologize 
for French vice, by urging that it 
was deprived of all its grossnesa. 
When he made this monstrous sa- 
[ criiice of wisdom to wit, he was 
'speaking of men and of manners that 
are no more seen. And the cor¬ 
rupting elegance, the refined and 
spiritualised licentiousness, of the 
ancitn rrgim, are no more to be 
discovered at present than Madame 
de Staels sentimental and intellec¬ 
tual coteries; of wliich Mrs. More 
points out the worthlessness, with 
< great gravity and success. And while 
she treats that clever woman's ro¬ 
mantic lucubrations with a serious¬ 
ness, to which they have no claim, 
she condemns the motives and ob- 
jeets of our English travellers, some¬ 
what more hastily than justice will 
permit. We are quite ready to 
laugh, with our good-humoured au¬ 
thor, at the farmer’s daughters, 
who have been Frenched and m«- 
wked at home, and then carried 
to the continent for the completion 
' their studies. But, in fact, the 
imiucuse numbers of rational and 
well-educated people, who have 
sought foreign countries, since the 
peace, from innocent or commend¬ 
able motives, is not a disgrace, but 
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an honour to the country. 
jury that has been .thus 
upon our trade and manufacture,, 
rests upon a very questionable a,a-/ 
thority, and is, at all events, grossly 
over-rated. If some evil has been 
learned by the English, oil the 
other hand some good must have 
been taught to the foreigner; and- 
the class who arc in most danger 
from continental corruptions, are 
already veiy wicked upon this side 
of the water. Without pretending, 
therefore, to deny, tliat some tra¬ 
velling is foolish and dangerous, it 
is still certain that Mrs. More has 
not drawn the line with accuracy ; 
licr patriotism and her piety have 
both been morbidly sensitive. 

On the list of our own country¬ 
women, eminent for every female vir¬ 
tue, wc shall make but one remark. 
If Mrs. More really considers Rachel 
Lady Russell, as entitled to the excla¬ 
mation, ** many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all,” we are uiifeignedly sorry that 
she did not make this declaration at 
an earlier period—thereby saving her¬ 
self the trouble of imagining far less 
perfect characters, and saving us the 
trouble of establishing their infe¬ 
riority. 

The second division of the volume, 
which is entitled Domestic Sketche.s, 
is much more interesting. We have 
chapters on novel opinions in reli¬ 
gion, on the ill effects of the late 
secession, on the exertions of pious 
ladies, on high profession and negli¬ 
gent practice, on auricular confes¬ 
sion, on unprotitable reading, and 
on the borderers. In this held, Mrs. 
More is evidently at home: her pe¬ 
culiar powers have a fair opportunity 
for exertion, and she has availed 
herself of them with great success. 
The following extracts may be re¬ 
garded as fair specimens of the 
rest. 

There is not only the vanity of heanty, 
of rank, of rtcbea, of learuiog, of talents, 
but, wc baveVlrcady observed, the va¬ 
nity of religion. 

A bold familiarity with Scripture, an 
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toMlriag«f tiit MfciiidMkt i)<A 
m fan wr l y bj fteptlct ftnd fbofert pnljr^ 
bot hr pefMzn profeuiDg, and we believe 
lb be ittitlbiUt are, it » to bb 
Mred, bbMidbg bo dbta^on. Thiv Ube 
btterlY ‘bat ofebCeft, lud Itb foun* 
Mkfi in Vbbit^. It is obviobi that ftti 
QBdrilliagaess to be taught, and an 
tieiiee to teacfa| marks the ^ahictel' of the 
b present day. 

^ There is a scion from this presamptu* 
cNlh atockt which perliaps has not had snf* 
Hebnt time to grow, in order to become 
gencnily known, btitdrhich it beginningto 
aptoat ap hi cAtahi provincial towns and 
viHiSM. There Is a growing dispositioB 
in a tew arrogant yoang men to read the 
Bible with their own glosses and interpre¬ 
tations, and to aim at proselyting, and 

taking captive’* not only ** silly women" 
bat silly girls. Several of these persons, 
as soon as they began to open their eyes 
OB the importance of religion, or rather 
before they were broad awake to its truths, 
bare nndertaken this gratvitofos tuition. 
Instead of taking time to promote their 
bwn i^vancement, instead of learning wis¬ 
dom by an increasing discovery of their 
bwn ignorance; instead of improving in 
GbrMali knon^edgeby the only legitimate 
iMhodi, diligent stady of the Bible with 
the aid of the sooodest commentators, both 
accompanied with forvent prayer for that 
IMt they profess to seek,—without con- 
~awting able ministers—without taking this 
itraight and obvious road,—on their own 
tety slender stock they setup for teachers 
themselves. Instead of looking to the ex- 
periettced and the wise, they collect a 
little groape to look ap to them, thus in¬ 
verting the Apostle’s observation—for 
they ** when for the time they seek to be 
tellers, have need to be taught them- 
atltes, which be the first principles of the 
orkeiei of Qod.’^ IF this spiritual Vanity 
dfouM fionrish see shall soon have none left 
to leani; sH will beten^en. 

“ Tbas the raw and rash CbrUthm, con- 
4dcBtly jumps oyer all the fnteitnediate 
steps between foe in^sirtr and the in- 
ntVncfbr, and despising the old gradual ap- 
ptetedi to the Vacred temple, despising the 
#idy dt books, of men, and of himself, 
ntertk at once h foU^rown divine;— 
iSm aofioe seuSs tbs professor’s ch^, 
•reels himiciriato a scholar withont Htera- 
tore, and a theologian withont tiieoloey. 
\pn the strength of a few texts, ill iiii£r- 
ItBsd, idd wane aitelMt he undertakes to 
||«B hb young Bsig^boem neur views of 
the BHda^ and vdtboiiteyre Mmsetr, setnp 
foragi^pftha blipd. 


«*Tiiite te tMRhg the 

Seriptum seem te be setting sit oh h 
voyage of d is devety of sovethiiig new, w* 
ther than on a course of ebservatioB all 
what their precnispta have done for them. 

T! ey sekrch, hot wttti devout enquiry, but 
fekriett curiosity; they look out tor pas¬ 
sages written in a different comiec^b, 
and applied to differeit purposes, and then 
try to pi ove that they prodnee not eonke- 
ciitive reasoning, that they do not estab^ 
lish the generally received doctrines. How 
should they? They were never hi tended 
to produce the one, or to establish the 
other. They bring together propositions 
ikiiich have no relation, and which require 
different prooft, and then triumph in the 
supposed opposition of what was never ia^ 
tended to agree. 

Thus fools rush in where angels fear tti 

tread.” 

** Suffer a few friendly hints. Though 
holy Scripture was given to be searched, it 
was not given to be criticised. It was 

* written for our learning,* not for onr ca¬ 
villing : it was given not to be pertly scru¬ 
tinized, but to be ‘ inwardly digested f not 
to make ns wise in our own conceits, but 

* to make us wise unto salvation.* It is not 
to be endured to hear questions, on w^ch 1 
bang all onr hopes and our tears, specu¬ 
lated upon as if they were a question of 
physics or history, and explained tiH they 
become contradictions.” P. 170. 

Her description of the phraseoio- 
gists, is in her very best style. 

These arc persons who, professing to 
believe the whole of the Gospel, seem to 
regard only one half of it. They stand 
quite in opposition to the nsefhl and labo- ^ 
rious class whom we last considered. None 
will accuse these of that virtuous excess, of 
that unwearied endeavour to promote the 
good of others, on which we tliere animad¬ 
verted, Ibese are assiduous hearers, but 
indifferent doers; verjr valiant talkeiV for 
the troths but remiss vrorbers. They are 
more addicted to hear sennons, than lo 
profit by them. 

** Their religion cooiists more in a sort 
of spiritnal gossiping, than in holiness of 
life. They diligently look ont after the 
Anlts of ottieti, but are rafher lenient to 
tbsir obn. They accuse of being Iqgflr 
those who act more ia the servtee <if Cbris- 
tiaatty, aad dispute lea about certain opi- 
nioas. lltey ovsrleok esaeattete, aad d&' 
bate rather fiercely on, nt bes^ doabtfol 
points of doctrine $ and form fbeir judgment 
offlm piel^ of others, rather fropi tbriv 
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vig hnmhJly nMM Qiod> 

They «lwa^ exhibit in their convert 
latioo the idiom of a party, and xre apt to 
•aspect the sincerity of those whose higher 
breediBg,aBd inoic correct habits, diseoger 
a better taste. Delicacy with them, is 
want of seal; prudent reserve, want of 
earnestness; sentiments of piety, conveyed 
in other words than are found in their vo¬ 
cabulary : are snspected of error. They 
snake no allowance for the difference of 
edncation, habits, and society; all most 
have one standard of langua ge, and that 
■tandard is their own. 

» Even if, on some points, yon hold nearly 
the same aeatiinentSj it will not save your 
credit; if you do not express them in the 
same language, you are in danger of hav- 
jpg your principles suspected. By your 
proficiency or declension in this dialect, 
aqd not by the greater or less devotediiess 
of your heart, diie increasing or diminisfa- 
ipg consisteacy in your practice, they take 
the gauge of your religion, and determine 
the rise and Ml of yonr spiritual thermo¬ 
meter. The language of these technical 
Christians indisposes persons of refinement, 
who have not had the advantage of seeing 
religion under a more engaging form, to 
aerions piety, by leading them to inajie a 
most luynst aasooiation between religion 
and bvad taste. 

When they encoonter a new acquaint¬ 
ance of tlieir own scliool, these reciprocal 
signs of religious intelligence prodnee an 
instantaneous sisterhood; and they will run 
the cliance of what the character of the 
atnwger may prove to be, if she speaks in 
the vernacular tongue. With them, words 
are not only the signs of things, but things 
tbemaclvea. 

** If the phraseologists meet with a well- 
disposed young person, whose opportuni¬ 
ties are slender, and to whom religion is 
new, they alarm her by the impetuosity of 
theta questions. They do not examine if 
lies pRuciplea arc soimd, but * does she 
pray; extempom^' 'Thta aUums her, if her 
top recent knowledge of lier Bible and 
beteelf has not yet enabled her to make 
this desirable proficiency. * Will she tell 
her experience ?* These interrogations are 
asade witfaout regard to thathumility which 
may make her afraid to appear better tlian 
il, and to that modasty which restrains 
bVlid axpfes>ion of her feelings. She does 

porhgps, even know the ip^ipg of 
the terns, ip their acceptance of it.**— 


ITodcr the title Auricular Con&s- 


we 

Mgea. 


have the fcibwhig Ma- 


“ There ere eertaln yonng Uifiai fiffoy* 
talenti, and considerable cultivanom who 
hayo rntrodoead, what we might be mmopt ' 
teaipled to can the coquetry of relig;i«ik 
'lb the firiendsbip of men of sapemr tepa* 
tation for abibtlea and piety,—Irequm^ 
to young meo,->-Ui^ insinuaie themielyqs,, 
by making a biod of false confidence^ Un** 

der the humble guise of sohcituig instroc- 
tton and obtaining comfort, they propose to 
them doubte which they do not entertain, 
disolose difficulties whnh do not reaQy 
distress them, ask advice which they pao- 
bably do not intend to follow, and a«hW 
sensibilities with which they arc poCat ^ 
troubled. i 

** This, it is to be apprehended, a 
kind of pious fraud, a little strata^m to 
be thou^it better than they are, by the 
lowly a&ctation of appearing to be worae. 
They ask for consolation which they do 
not need, for they are realfy not unbappgi; 
but it is gratifying to engage attention, 
to excite interest These ffindfnl affiic* 
tioos, these speculative discontents, after 
having, to the syropathisiag fti^^ 
peared to be removed, are pohmd, with an 
air equaUy contrite, and a m^ equals at 
ease, into the ear of the next pious, and 
poPite listener; though the penitept 
gone away from tbe first confessor mpfC 
than absolved, file mourner more than com^ 
forted. 

** 'rhis confidential opening of the mind, 
tliis warm poiuring forth of the soul, might 
be perfectly right and proper, went the 
communication confined to one spiritual di¬ 
rector. For, here, the axiOm is rcveixed i 
here, in tlie multitodeof counsellors, there 
is not safety, but danger. If the perplex¬ 
ity be real, if the distress sincere, why pot 
confide it to the bosom of some experienced 
female friend, of some able, and aged d^ 
vine ? Ibere all wou(d be right, and aafo; 
there confession woifid bring relief if 
lief and not admiration be wanted; gnd 
where the feeling of contrition ta gemune| 
admiration will not be sought. 

If the young penons in view were not 
really estidsble, we should not have taken 
the liberty to guard them agiinsr this 
temptation to vanity agd egottanu Tpvte 


nity, because they ^o away not only uith 
comfort, but exultation. To egpti^,. be¬ 
cause they go away with an increased ten¬ 
dency to B^e self tipur subject'* P. 359- 
' 'Ihe write hitabeeo indneedto Untat 
the abuse of this pnetioe, foom acteal ia- 
stances,, in which.iuwonaA.confideaee^ and 
a piety too artificuli by exciting UhdpjMg 
3 K 2 
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«ihI awakening sympathy, have ted to ill- 
assorted coonections, formed on a iiiiscou- 
cep^ion of the real state of mind of the 
confessing party." H, 2 .^ 5 . 

The main drift of these remarks 
is to expose and check that seceH- 
ing and antinomian spirit, of which 
Mrs. More has lately seen too 
much. And this purpose cannot 
have wholly failed. But it is ac¬ 
companied throughout with au under 
current of self-defence, in the name 
of those persons with whom the wtI- 
ter is connected, and who have been 
reminded, that the heretics and schis¬ 
matics whom they condemn, were 
certainly once their own pupils, and 
declare that they are so slilJ. On 
this subject, the author is evidently 
a little sore, and wc cun by no means 
allow that slie is very successful. 
Her friends liave often been told bv 
the guardians of the Church, that ail 
the errors over which she mourns, 
would result from their conduct. 
And although she has protested 
against this inference in the most 
animated terms, yet her protest is 
insufficient to encounter logical de¬ 
ductions, and indisputable facts. 
The faults and the follies which Mrs. 
More has exposed, are no more con¬ 
fined to the seceders, than they are 
to the Chinese. She biamc.s them 
for cant phrases, and then talks of 
Berious piety. She is justly offended 
at auricular confession ; but recom¬ 
mends a sort of prayer meeting, 
which is sure to introduce it. Other 
practices, which she condemns, are 
constantly observed among her 
friends. The seceders call them¬ 
selves a persecuted peopje.'* Have 
not others done the same for tlie last 
twenty years? The seceders are 
excessively attached to their favou ¬ 
rite teachers ; and is it necessary to 
say, that the same tiling occurs else¬ 
where. The seceders run about 
making captive silly girls, and the 
same.^'is done, to our own know¬ 
ledge, ih places where the secesaion 
is unknown, and whercantinomtan- 
fi»iu has not been preached since tlie 
days of Oliver Cromwell. In short, 

2 


the great objection to the parly from 
which these seceders hare gone out, 
always was, aud always will be, you 
kuow not what you say. They teach 
iiV indistinct and equivocal terms; 
their sentiments are, and must be, 
continually misunderstood ; there is 
a vagueness in their doctrine, and an 
apparent inconsistency in their con¬ 
duct. The prudent aud judicious 
among them can avoid the natural 
effects of llieir own system ; but as 
their numbers increase, there will be 
nianv of a different deserijitioii 
among them, and confusion, and 
cootrt)ver.sY, and separation, must 
ensuL*. 

We have a strong instance of the 
indistiDclmss of their doctrine, in 
Mrs. More s remarks 011 the corrup¬ 
tion <»f Ivunian nature. The princi¬ 
pal point in dispute between the Ar- 
luiiiian (we mean of course the mo¬ 
dern Anninian) and the Calvinist, 
is, whether, when the heart is pre¬ 
vented by grace, it is free to accept 
or to refuse the gitt. If it be not, 
the Calvinist has gained a firm foot¬ 
ing, and he may proceed, w'hcnever 
he thinks fit, to rear his entire fa¬ 
bric. Now' Mrs. More tells us, at 
p. 2yj, that preventing and restrain¬ 
ing grace is withhehl Irom none that 
ask It: and «ul<ls, in the next para¬ 
graph, that it is not enough that God 
has revealed the way of salvation ; 
he must also incline us to accept it. 
** It is this gift, and this acceptance, 
wliicli makes the distinclion between 
the best men and the worst. Willi- 


} 


out this all-powerful grace, Latimer 
might have led Bonner to the stake ; 
witii it. Bonner might have ascended 
t!ie .scali'old, a martyr to true reli¬ 
gion. Witjioiit this grace, Luther 
might have fattencil on the sale ol 
indulgences; and with it, Leo the 
Tenth might have accomplished the 
blessed work of the Reformation.” 
The import of the concluding part 
of this sentence, is obviimsly Calvin- 
islic, and that of the commencement 
i.s equivocal; and yet we have no 
doubt tliat Mrs. More did i>ot intend 
to he Cahinistic, and did intend to 
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be distinct. The ambiguity of her 
expressions is borrowed l^rom the 
school to which she belongs; they 
endeavour to conceal a real difficulty 
and a real difference, and therefore 
they slur over a radical objection by 
saying one thing in one sentence, 
and another in the next. In a chap¬ 
ter on Prayer, Mrs. More remon¬ 
strates forcibly with the Calvinists, 
for ol>jecting to the term conditions : 
why did she omit to use it when she 
was comparing Latimer and Luther, 
with Bonner and Leo the Tenth? 

Nor can it be said that this indis- 
tinctiics!) and incoiisistciicv, are con- 
fined to matters of* doctrine; they 
extend to life and niaiiners. IJsteii 
to their animated reprehensions “of 
tile secular clergy/' or the merely 
moral laity, and you wd! e\pectthat 
the reprelienders are hermits and 
monks. Knter t\iv\v liouses, and }ou 
will find tliein ashaiuLoineU clothed, 
as luxuriously lodged, and as splen¬ 
didly entertained, us the mere vota¬ 
ries of fashion and frivolity. Listen 
to their tirades against amusement, 
and vou seldom or ever will hear a 
distinetioii between recreatum and 
dissipation. The public is divided 
into two classes, the sinners partake 
of the pleasures of this world, and 
the godly stay away. This is the 
preeejit, hut it is not the practice. 
The seriotisit/ pious are, in roalitv, 
quite as gay as they ought to be ; 
the feast and the dance are not un- 
kiiov^u in their tents ; uuil, with the 
exception of theatrical entertain- 
meuts, we are not aware that tliey 
abstain from aii^ Huuisemeats to 
wliicli they have access. With their 
conduct thertdoie, considered by it¬ 
self, we cannot reasonably quarrel. 
But their preaching lias been long 
pitched ill a mucli higher key ; and 
it lias been necesssary to lell them, 
that while ilie trumpet gave such 
uncertain sounds, their inexperi¬ 
enced troops at least would mistake 
its meaning. In short, vve have not 
complained of much that is excellent 
ill their characters and conduct; but 
of those excrescences which they 


themselves now perceive anti con¬ 
demn, which tend, .as we have al¬ 
ways foreseen,*? to check the, pro¬ 
gress of real piety, and are unfortu¬ 
nately too often confounded with its 
genuine effects. Let Mrs. More, or 
rather her friends, abstain from those 
religious frivolities, which she and 
others have represented as so injuri-' 
ons, when practised by the seceders, 
and they will meet with little or no 
ofipositioii from any members of the 
Church. Of those frivolities, we, 
for our ow'n parts, can most sincerely 
say, that they are the very practices 
which v^c always denounced; they 
are the very conse(|ueiices which we 
always foretold; that they are the 
very absurdities, wliicb, after most 
serious endeavours, we have always 
fi>und it impracticable to contem¬ 
plate with a griive countenance. 

The Reflections on Prayercontain 
much that is positively good, and 
very little to which we should object. 
“ The praying Christian in the 
world,"’ is a phrase of an uncertain 
character, and might perhaps be 
termed cant, if it was found in the 
mouth of an Antinomian; but in 
Mrs. More, it is merely an expres¬ 
sion of serious piety. Wc must wish, 
liowevcr, that her serious piety had 
induced her to mix less controversy 
with the reflections on prayer: were 
they confined to what at present 
constitutes the devotional and prac¬ 
tical part, and purified from a leaven 
of satire and of flatieiy, they would 
coiKstitute an eloquent and unexcep¬ 
tionable treatise. We shall conclude 
by a sample of her success in this 
department. 

“ If there is any day in Which we are 
quite certam that we shall meet with no 
trial from providence, no temptation from 
the world, any day in whicii we shall be 
Mire to have no wrong tempers excited in 
ourselves, no call to bear with those of 
otliers, no inisfurtune to encounter, and 
no need of Divine a^<Bistancc to endure it, 
on that morning wc may safely omit 
prayer. , 

“ If there is any evening in which we 
liavc received no protection from God, 
and experienced no mercy at his hands; if 
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^ bftK pot, lott % ^ngle opportuoity of 
doloi^for receivii^ goodj if we are quite 
certain that we ha^ not once ipokcn uo- 
advisedly with our lips, nor entertained 
one vain or idle thought in our hearty on 
that night we may safely omit praise to 
0od, and the oonfimion of our own siafuU 
aeHf on that night we may safely omit hii- 
asUiatiaaand thanksgiving. To repeat the 
(Converse would be superfluous. 

** When we can conscientiously say, that 
aettgion has given a tone to our condnet, a 
tew to our actions, a rule to our thonghts, a 
bridle to our tongue, a restraint to every 
wrong passion, a'check to every evil tem- 
pCTi thw, some will say wc naiay safely be 
aunisseu from the drudgery of prayer, it 
will then have answered all the end which 
you so tiresomely recommend. So far 


from it, we really tlmire m ourselv^^^ that 
if we could hope to bear of a being brought 
to such perlhctioD of discipHne, it would 
unqiiestionaMy be found that this wooM be 
the very being who woidd continue most 
perseveringly in the practice of that devo* 
tion, which had so materially contributed 
to bring his lieart and mind into so desira¬ 
ble a state, who would most tremble to dis¬ 
continue prayer, who would be most ap¬ 
palled at the thought of the condition into 
which such discontinuance would be likely 
to reduce bhn. Whatever others do, be 
will coutinue for ever to aing praises 
unto thee, O thou most highest ; he will 
continue to tell of thy loving kindness 
early in the morning, and of thy truth iu 
the night season/* P. 436. 
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At tbtJ Anniversary Dinner of this 
Society, on Wednesday the 31st of 
May* following slalemeut of Ihe 
receipts and expenditure, and of the 
issue of books during the last year, 
was presented to the Meeting. Tlie 
Mcihbers present were more nume¬ 
rous than on any former occasion. 


Small Tracts, half-bound, 

&e. .t)80,{)G4 

Books and Papers, issued 

gratuitously. . 169,143 


Total 1,405,437 


GEO. GASKIN, D.D. 

Svertiary, 

BartletCs BnildingSf 
May 30, 1820. 


T^otol Beceipts. Expenditure. 

52,684/. 7s. Id. 52,306/. Is. Srf. 

The total Number of Bibles, &c. 
()istributed on the Terms of the 
^ciety, and gratuitously, is, 

Bibles (exclusive of the So¬ 
ciety's Family Bible *) . 32,598 
New Testaments and Psal¬ 


ters .. 55,367 

Common Prayers. 89,143 

Other bound Books.. 78,222 


* Of the Society's Family Bible, with 
Notes estpk^natory and practical,/o?<r im¬ 
pressions have been printed, and about 
2M,0U) copies have been Ifold. A new 
ICdiUofi id medium 4to. » now preparing, 
in Parte 


The following rules and regula¬ 
tions for the institution and manage- • 
rnent of parochial lending libraries, 
were adopted at the last GeneraJ 
Meeting. We subjoin also a list of 
the books and tracts, which com¬ 
pose the Society’s Supplemental 
Catalogue, and which are to be fur¬ 
nished to Members at prime cost; 
and a list of books which have been 
added to the Permanent Catalogue, 
and arc sold at the usual reduced 
terms. 

Hules for the Formation and Ma¬ 
nagement of Parochial Lending 
Libraries^ under the Sanction of 
the Society for Promotiiig Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge. 

I. Every Parodiial Leading Llbniy, 
esublislied under the saucUen of the So- 
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.dfiTY FOR PROMOTINO CHRISTIAN KROW- 
LBOOB^ slmll coiuiat tfxcluBivdy of tlie 
Books And Tracts on the Society’s permn- 
ncnty Supplemental, and occasional Cata- 

It. WIiMi it Is determined to establish 
a Xiending library in any Parish, the fti- 
nister of that Parish, being a Member of 
the Society, sliall be entitled, npoii ap(»lU 
cation to Die Board, in London, or to the 
Diocesan or District Committee, wiUiin 
whose limits his Parish is situated, to 
obtain such Books and Tracts as he may 
think fit, on the terms of the Society, and 
to pay for the same from bis own or from 
any oDier funds. 

III. When it appears that the establisli- 
tnent of a Parochial Lending Library would 
be desirable, and that the Parish is not 
able to defray the wliole expence, even 
on the reduced terms of the Society, aid 
shall be granted at the discretion of the 
Board. 

IV. All applications for such aid shall 
set forth the population, and other pecu> 
liar circumstances of the Parish ; and sliall 
be forwarded through the Bishop of the 
Diocese, the Archdeacon, or the Diocesan 
or District Committee* 

V. Every such Parochial Lending Lv 
brarvy shall be under the sole contronl of 
the Minister of Die Parish, subject only to 
the following rules and regulaDons; and to 
the forfeiture of the Society’s grant upon 
the introduction of any Book or Tract not 
on the Society’s Catalogues. 

VI. The Books shall be kept in some 
particular room, or part of a room, by 
IhemscIveB; and a Catalogue of each Li¬ 
brary shall be kept with the Books. 

VII. A register shall be kept, with a 
page appropriated to eacli volume in the 
Library, and ruled in such manner as to 
shew, in one line, to whom, and on what 
day, the volume was lent, and on what day 
returned $ and such register shall be pro¬ 
vided by the Society, and shaH contain a 
printed copy of these Rules, 

VIII. l^ie Books aud Tracts shall be 
arranged in volumes, at the discretion of 
each applicant, and be unifortniy bound in 
calf. 

IX. The following Rules, for the con- 
servaDon of the Boedcs, slmll bo printed, 
and bound irp with every volume :— 

Parochial Lewling Library, ujider the 

Sa 1 ictio^ of the Society for promoting 

Chrutian Knowledge, 

In the Parish of-. 

Ill the Diocese of-• 

1. This liibrary is under the immediate 

direettob of the Minister of the Parish: 


the times of attendance far atiti 

receiving Books, will be fixed at Iqg dis¬ 
cretion; and lie may make any regu* 
lations, for the management of the li¬ 
brary, whidi are not inconsistent #ifti 
the Rules laid down by the Society. 

Each volume shall be returned by the 
'borrower within fourteen days, bat may 
be re-issned to him at the discretion of 
the Minister. ^ 

3. No volume shall be transferred from 
family to family; nor shall any family, 
except iinderspccial circumstances, have 
more than one Book at a time. 

4. No Book shall be alienable, under any 
circumstances whatever; and every ftesh 
application for Books, shall be accom¬ 
panied by a report of such as are become 
unserviceable. 

5. No Bonk shall be admitted inte tins 
Parochial Lending Library, without con¬ 
taining these Rules in the inside, and 
bearing the Society’s stamp on the cover. 


X. When a Parish, which has receiv¬ 
ed a Lending Library, is within a Dia- 
tiict in which a Diocesan or District 
Committee is established, an annual re¬ 
turn is to be made to such Committee, of 
the number and state of Die Books; and 
to be transmitted to Die Board in London, 
by the Committee, in their Annual Report. 

XI, When such a Parisli does not lie 
within a District in which a Diocesan or 
District Committee is established, the re¬ 
turn is to be made directly to the Board. 

Svpplementary Catalogue^ 

Bp. Burnet’s History of the Refor- 
luatioD, 2 vols. abridged. 

Bp. Tomline’s Introduction to the 
Bible. 

Bp. Hall’s CoutoDi.plations, 4 vels. 
Gilpin bCraumer, with an Appendix, 
containing the Life of Ridley. 

-Latimer, and BeTtkaM GiL 

pin. 

-Wickliff. 

-Trueman and Atkins. 

—— Four last Dialogues. 
Walton’s Lives, entire, 

Bingley's Elements of Useful Know¬ 
ledge, 3 vols. 

-Animal Biography, 3 Vols, 

Josephus’s Wars of the Jews, 2 vols. 
Lessons fop young Persons in hotfi- 
ble Life.* 

Pilgrim Good Intl»nt. 

Storm's Reflections, abridged^ 
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IV elto’s Geography of the OJd Tcs- 
tatnent, 2 vols. 

Littleton's History of England. 
Goldsmith's History of England, 
abridged* 

■ ■ Natural History, a- 
briii^td* 

— History of Qnadrupeds- 
p — — History of Insects. 

- History of Singing Birds. 

Huber on Bees, abridged. 

Anson's Voyages, abi'idged* 

Gay’s Fables., 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Curiosities of London and West¬ 
minster. 

.®sop’s Fables. 

Trimmer’s Fabulous History, 

Additions to Peiynanent Catalogue* 

Friendly Gift for Servants. 

Domc'stic flappiness Fromoted. 
Horne’s John the Baptist, 

-Abel, Enoch, and Noah. 

Walton’s Hooker, Herbert, and San¬ 
derson. 

Gilpin’s William Baker. 

Wells's Geograjdij and History of 
the New Testament. 

Selections from Bp. Horne on the 
Psalms. 

Hildrop’s Spiritual Husbandry. 

The following Address to his Ma¬ 
jesty^ presented by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury^ was 
most graciously received: 

To the King*smost excellent Majesty. 

We, your Majesty’s most loyal and 
dutiful subjects, the Members of the 
Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, most humbly 
solicit permission to express to your 
Majesty, our unfeigned condolence 
on the death of our late most gra¬ 
cious Sovereign, whose exemplary 
virtues and paternal attention to the 
welfare of his people will be re¬ 
membered to the latest generations, 
with reverence, gratitude, and affec¬ 
tion. At the same tin^p, we offer 
the tribute of sincere congratulation 
on your Majesty’s happy accession 


to the throne of. this realm; ait 
event, which, from your MajeslVs 
steady adherence to the principles 
of your illustrious house, we can¬ 
not but regard as highly auspicious 
to the interests of our holy religion ; 
which it is the especial object of 
this Society to promote. 

Your Majesty condescended, on 
a former occasion, to signify your 
approbation of the Society’s de¬ 
signs, by graciously allowing your 
name to be inscribed on the roll of 
its Members. AVe have now the 
satisfaction of stating, that our la¬ 
bours have for several years been 
conlimied on a scale of progressive 
extension. <.)ur missions for the 
c(mversion of the Heathen liavc 
been ably sustained: the distribu¬ 
tion of liibles and Prayer Books, 
an<l religions ''I'rncts, has been en¬ 
larged in a tenibid prf>portion: we 
liavc inultijilitd our powers of ac¬ 
tion, liy the creation of subordinate 
associations; we have increased tin* 
general stock of sound re^gious 
knowletlge by llie pidilication of a 
Family Bible, enriched with ample 
commentaries : and, deeply im¬ 
pressed with the importance of edu- 
iTatiiJg tlie peojde in the principles 
of the Established Church, we have 
readily undertaken the charge of 
p^o^ iding the numerous schools, in 
connection with the National So¬ 
ciety, with elementary hooks. 

The late wicked attacks on our 
liolv religion have called forth new 
exertions; and we have reason to 
believe, that our faithful endeavours 
have already been useful, in coun¬ 
teracting the pernicious influence of 
seditious and blasphemous publica- 

In thus extending the plans of 
the Society on the groundwork of 
its original principles, and accom¬ 
modating our modes of proceeding 
to the exigencies of the times, we 
humbly presume to hope* that wc 
have proportionably strengthened 
the claims to encouragement, which 
your Majesty has graciously recog¬ 
nised by the sanction of your au- 
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^ustjmnic: And jvo unito in ar¬ 
dent and aifectioiiiite prayer to the 
Father of iiienies, tliut vour Ma¬ 
jesty niay Unis; continue to reis;n 
over a loyal an<l virtuous people, in 
the abundance of rii;hteousness ifiid 
peace. 

Second Annna! Ueyori made to the 
(iemrai TWre/Zn”' of fhv Socuiy 
for Promoting ihe AwA/rifewe?*/ 
and linildin}:; of Churcitis und 
Cho'pelSy held by Adjonnunent on 
. Thursday the 'Ihth of May, 1820 . 

“In carry ing mtu tficct the llth Rule of 
the Society, for proniotin;; the Knlar^jo- 
nient and Piiihhns; of Chiirrlies and Cha¬ 
pels, by presenting a Report of its pro- 
reedings, together with a statement of its 
Receipts and Payments;—The C\.rnmittee 
feel a peculiar gratification in observing, 
that Ihcir Second Annual Repoit will be 


foupd to display in the most undeniable 
manner, tlu; important and subst^tiaj be¬ 
nefits that liavf aiincn; and are stUI in 
piogrc.ss, from the tuii> patriotic and 
Cliristian exnlions of tiiosc whose zeal, 
tempered by kiiowledg'*, and guided by 
chanty, fust laid tlic louiidutions of tins 
i^oeiety. If douht'j could at any tinio 
have existed as to ilie iieculiar necessity 
and utility ol' such a Society, tlic Com- , 
inittci* f I list that tho^Jo doubt*' rniisl be 
.satishietorily removed by an inspection of 
the following statement of what has aU 
leady been aceoniphshed. 

To present this detail an a manner at 
once explieit and comproliensive, the 
Committee have arranged in a tabular 
form, the entire proceedings of the So¬ 
ciety, from its eoiiimeiicement to the pre¬ 
sent time; distinguishing each year, toge¬ 
ther with tile total miinher of each descrip¬ 
tion of Casts ; thus exhibiting at one view, 
the jirogiess and picsent state of the So¬ 
ciety's transactions. 


Applicaiioi.s 7 
reci'ni (1 y 


Umlci Con- ? 
‘■idrr-iuon y 


Not vviilun 
Rules - 


Crane 


isl ReporT. 7(1 ni'purt. ^^pci d^c Heads under i:jt Report,'id Report, 

Uij';. uigo. ssdiicli ifie ijraiits i lui‘1. ; IbCu. 

-- .~ I were made:-j-- 

* Knlan-mg I'ansh 7 

! ChuKii ' - -y! ' 

1-V,S - 9b - ‘i4l iHcl.uil.l.nu...ulbu-7| ^ ^ . 

l.ngujg Churth y [ 

lluildiiiL!: (Miapels -I 9 - - 

- -Uehuiidnig and en-7 ! 

I I.ii,;(iig ChapeK y ^ 


rota). 


Lnl. 


iKngctl .iccoiiu 7 
niu<i^iimii Iruin > 
new Ceding • j 


Assistance Tor pnr- 7 | 
i lutMiig a lluildiiig y ' 
Ihnlding Chnrcli - 
■ Piirch.isnig Kiec Seats! 
in a Chapel • 


jsl Rcpoit, Cd Kepoii, 

1010 . iHjo Total. 


<£• 

Amount offiranis - , - 13,U07 - 15,c>40 - 29,347 

Increased acconimoduiion for Peiioii!' 17,700 - ir»iH37 - 30,557 
(R wiiich there .ire Free Sittings - 13,459 - 12,077 - 20,33ci 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIETY'S CONCIJRNS. 

Prom the Coniipcnccnicnt to the Slst Marclif 1020, being I’hrce Annual Slateroents. 


Dr, * . « 

• • ■ - ■ 

Cr. 

^ 1818. 

May 21, 

«£. .s. d. 

1818. 

M«y 21, 

r. d. 

To Donations to this day - 

58.883 1 ,0 

By Purchase of Stock - - 

.36,485 0 0 

— Subscriptions - - - 

Interest nrid Prufit of 

281 16 0 

— DisbursciiieiUs - - - 

691 13 2 

> 

^ Exchequer Bills - - 

19 3 9 

£■ 

— Balance - - , . - 

.37,176 13 2 
2,0U7 7 7 


39,184 0 9 


39,184 0 9 


1819.. 




1819. 




Marth3l, 

To Balance of last Stateuiciit 




March 31, 




2.007 

7 

7 

By Purchase of 3 per cent 




— Donations ----- 

12,700 

9 

0 

Coil 2 >ois . - - - - 

9.743 

15 

6 

— Subscriptions - - . -j 

354 

6 

0 

— Do. « Reduced - - 

2,746 

3 

9 

— Dividends on Slock 

1,605 

5 

b 

— Graiit.s Paid - . - - 

100 

0 

0 





— Dj.tburbeiiKUts - - - 

Rj6 

1 

9 





I- 

13,446 

0 

(i 





— BalaiK-r • • - - -i 

3,221 

s 

7 

6 

£■_ 

16,667 

8 

0 , 

£■ 

16,667 

8 

0 

1820. 



1 

1 1820. 




March 31, 



1 

( March 31, 




To Haiance of last Statetnciit 

3.221 

7 

6 1 

By Purchase of Stock 

6,900 

0 

0 

— Donationn - - - - - 

— Subscriptions- - • - 

5,528 

51.5 

0 

4 

10 

0 

— Grunts paid - - - - 
'— Disburseinents - - - 

1 2,460 

468 

0 

10 

0 

7 

— Dividends on Stock • • 

1,968 

4 

5 

c 






£■ 

9,628 

18 

7 





'— Balance ----- 

i 

1,403 

18 

4> 

£■ 

11,232 

16 

9 

£■_ 

ll,23j 

16 

9 


« 


PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY'S FUNDS. 
Stock m the Public Funds. 

3 per Cent. Consul!, . - . ^.60.548 3 4 3 7 
3 pel Cent. Ueduced - - - ,3,.^03 18 

Ca*,)! - - - Balance t,I JVe<uiirer'i Account - • 

Donations unpaid 


valued at (38 


J.- s, d. 

48.yi\‘> 13 u 

18 2 
1.2ld I 0 


Grauts unpaid • . . 


14 4 
- 23,852 0 0 


Amount of Disposable Assets • ^'.25,7(»3 14 4 


The attention of the General Meeting 
ii DOW requested to a point necessarily 
unnoticed in the last Report, the occasion 
not having then occurred, as the regula¬ 
tions of the Society require, that proper 
certificates of the completion of the work 
must be exhibited before the warrant is 
signed for payment But the Committee 
ba?e now the high gratification of an- 
nouciog, that in thirty-five cases the re* 
paired certificates have been received, 
stating that the proposed jplan had been 
^xeented in a workmanlike maimeri and 


that a notification of the number of free 
sittings obtained by the u.Hsistaiice of the 
•Society is placed in a con.spicuoHs part of 
the respective buildings. Thirty-five war¬ 
rants for payment have conseipientl^ been 
issued, and the Committee cannot but most 
cordially congratulate the General Meet¬ 
ing on the result of the Society’s exer¬ 
tions in these instances. Letters have 
been received, expressing the warmest 
sentiments of grateful acknowledgment, 
and assuring the Committee that Ibe addi¬ 
tional accuumodatiou thus provided, has 
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been most cheerfully ocpupied by crowded 
and willing congregations. Patrons and 
Ministers have alike expressed their coo> 
▼iction of the beneficial support which has 
thus been given to the Church of England, 
and have declared that the encouragement 
adbi'ded by tlie assistance of this Society, 
had enabled them to call forth those local 
exertions, which, without such assistance, 
theie was no probahility of exciting. 

The Members of this .Society have theie- 
fore the satisfaction of knowing, that they 
linve been the instruments in the hand of 
Ihovidencc, of awakening many to u sense 
uf religion, who had too long iinliappily, 
Mcglected all thoughts of God and of 
Eternity;—of permanently uniting many 
to the Chiircit of England, who were in 
danger of being led into sepaiatioii, ine- 
ligioii, and disaffection;—and, of assisting 
to give their country that domestic safety 
and public prosperity, which temporal 
power and political wisdom can never 
<‘tfecfualJy preserve, if unsupported by 
tiiose superior sanctions of religion, which 
tic; ('iiurcii of England is so peculiarly 
constituted to enforce. 

Hie Cuiuiiuttce therefore are satisfied 
that the interesting claims of this Society 
will never he disregarded, that the inipor* 
lance of icligion, and the danger of piii> 
detity, will call forth a ready and Kcalous 
co-opeiation from every true friend of the 
C/liiircli of England and of Ins country, 
fioiii all wlio regard the honour of their 
God, the well-being uf their fellow men, 
and their own personal security,^and, who 
flunk that the support of the constitution 
in Chnrcli and State Is worthy of every 
effort. 

Tiie*e objects can only be attained by 


giving increased influence, to the princi¬ 
ples of our Holy Religion; and • the 
power of Religion cannot be augment¬ 
ed without an angmented regard to 
Public Worship;—and Public Worship 
cannot be celebrated in a rational, an os^ 
fuj, an instructive manner, without a large 
increase to tliat accommodation, which it 
is the peculiar purpose of tliis Society to 
supply. 

2 .*>lh May, 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gosptl in Fortign Parts. 

Lktters have been recently re¬ 
ceived from the Bishop of Calcutta, 
informiiiir the Society that the su- 
]>reiiie go\eminent has made a grant 
of land foi the site of the Mission 
College, The plans and estimate 
for the building are likewise pre¬ 
paring under his lordship’s super- 
iuteiidance; and it may he hoped 
that the work has already com- 
meuced- 

At a Special Meeting of the So¬ 
ciety, held on Friday, June 23, the 
Rc\. William Hodge Mill, JVl.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, was appointed Principal of 
the Mission College; and the Rev. 
Just Henry Alt, H.A., of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, was appointed 
a Professor in the same. These 
gentlemen will leave England before 
the expirutiou of the present season. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREKERMENTS. 

Rev. Francis Hungerfoid Bnckenilen, 
H.l>. vicC‘piovo8t of Worcester college, 
Oxford, to the vicarage ofDew«all, with 
the chapciry of Callow annexed, and to 
the perpetual curacy of Acornbury, in the 
county of Herefbnl; patrons, the gover¬ 
nors of Guy’s hospital. ^ 

Rev. T. Cleave, to the free and en¬ 
dowed grainiuar school ofTotness. 

Rev. Thomas Gardner, to the vicai.ige 


of Willen, Bucks; patrons, the right boD. 
tiie trustees of Dr. Richard Busby. 

Rev. Richard Marks, of Waterbeach, 
Cauibi'idge, to the vicarage of Great Mis- 
senden, Bucks \ patron, James Oldham 
Oldham, esq. 

Rev, T. F, Green, B.A. to the rectory 
of Gravely, witli Cliisfield, Hertfordshire, 
patron, J. Green, esq. of Amwell, Herts. 

Rev. W. KMlett, of March, to the 
vicarage of Kenninghall, Norfolk , patroSp 
the bishop of Ely. 

3l2 
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Kev. \V, Harrison, to the vacant prc- 
bwwittl btall in Winchester cathedral. 

Kev. Dr. Moysey, rector of Wnicot, to 
the vacant archdeaconry of Hath . and the 
rev. Mr, Baker, to be minister of Christ 
church, in that city; both void by the 
death of J. Thomas,’A.M. ’ , 

Kev. R, H. b'loudc, M.A. lecior of 
Dattiiijtton, Devonshire, to the iticlnlta- 
conry of Totness, von! by the deatli of 
the late venerabJe Ralph Rnrnes. 

Rev, K. Lye, A.It. to tlie vicarage of 
Raimds, Noi thumptonshiie, vacant by the 
resifrnatiou of the rev, W. Roles; the rev. 
W. Roles, A.M. to the rectory of Upton 
Lovell, Wilts, vacant by tlie death of the 
hon.and rev. E. Seymour; patron of both 
livin;;s, the lord chaiicelloi. 

Rev. J. Davies, M.\. to the rectory of 
Stontoii Wyvillc, held by dispensation 
with the rectory of Gloonoii, both in 
I^icestershirc ; patron, earl ('aidi^an. 

Rev. R. R. Kaulkmi, eur.ile of Rom¬ 
ford, to the chaplainship of I'.ppim:, pa- 
ti ons, the trustees of the same. 

Kev. James Honpei, to the reelory of 
Stowell, SoiiierseNine; pation, Maniim;; 

Doddm^jton, e«(j. 

Uc\. (J. K. llamfylde, LL.B. roctoi of 
Heinin:;ton and Haidiii»»on, Soineisel, to 
the rcefory of Dnnkeilon, m ar Rath. 

Kev. T. (), Bartlett, rector of Swanape, 
Dorsetshire, to the reelorv <jf Sntton 
Montague^ Somersetshire, void by tlie 
death ol the rev. Dr. Ralini i, late incum¬ 
bent. ‘ 

Rev, N. Corficld, A.M. n ctor of Pitch- 
fnrd, is appointed by the earl of Li'-lniinc, 
one of his lordship's doiiK‘*‘tic ehajilaiiis. 

Rev. William Morpan, vicar of Lin- 
fynnywd, to the consolidated vicarage of 
Crys and Lensawell, vice the lev. II. Wil¬ 
liams, deceased. 

Right lion, lord de Dnnstniiville has 
appointed the rev. (ieorge Rickaid, jiiii. 
ol Corfe Castle, one of his lordsliip’s do¬ 
mestic chaplains. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, May 27.—On Saturday, May 
6, Mr. G. F. Leach, B.A. scholar of Rcin- 
bioke college, was admitted fellow of that 
.society, on the Philhpp's foundation ; and 
on Monday, May «, Mr. W. B. Thomas, 
commoner of Reinbroke college, was ad¬ 
mitted scholar on the same foundation. 

On Saturday lust, in convocation, the 
honorary degne of M.A. was coiderrcd on 
Jobau llcui'iciis lie Sarain, getitloniaii 
con^oner (d E\‘:lu coHdge, and son ol’ 
Christoliel Dc bdiaui, 4th Maha-Moilltar 


(or noble magistra/c) of Cotiimbo, in Cey¬ 
lon. He was presented by the Rev. W. 
Dalhy, M.A. of Exeter coliege, 

Saturday, May 20, the lust day of E.istei 
Term, the following degrees were eon- 
fowed:— 

Doctor in Civii. Law. —Kev. H. Col¬ 
ton, Christ church. 

Mastfus of Arts —Itcv. G. Porter 
and H. S. Riehards, Woreesler college; 
rev, G. H. Curtois and G. B. Pantmi, Uni¬ 
versity college; lev. 'J’. Moires, Brasc- 
nose college ; J. L. Jeans, Reinliioke col- 
lepo. 

Bachklor'; of AnT^. — -R. Donchty, 
St. Alban hall; J. Dighton, Kxelei col¬ 
lege; J. .S. Wagstarte, Lincoln college; H. 
B, Ijcnmu-d, Merlon colh gr; II. Monro, 
R, J’owys, and J. Walmsley, Ibiivei-sily 
college; r. I’eai.soii and K. Coiilthard, 
scholais of Queen’s collepe; [*. W. Tajlei 
and J. Sankey, St. Eifnmnd hall; R. Rei. 
ling, L. B. Laiking, K. y. Kea>'.. and h'. 
Maude, Brasenose college, G. M. Moly- 
neau% and R, B. Rhillipps, Timity etdiege . 
H. J. Gtinning and J. Alcoet, Ihilnd eob 
l('ge , Hon. 11. H. N.ipni. ( iiibl i hnich; 
R. L, A. Robcif'', .b'snv cdllege. 

The whole miiiibej ot degiren m K.elei 
Teim was - iv\o, !>.<'.L iwo,]*.l> 
foyf; liicorp. B. Med. one, Ineoip. M.\. I 
one; M.A. fifty-one; li.A. foily-eighl, 
Matriculations, mnely-fwo. 

Wednesday, May 24, the 1st day of Art 
'I'erin, the following degret's weie con- 
fi-rred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.— Rev. J. Kus. 
sell, someiime student of (Jlirist chiireii, 
mid now mastei of the Chaitcr House 
School, gland eoinpoundei. 

MasTlrs of Arts.—( 1. W. "'iippei, 
.vcludar of Reinbioke college, rev. W, 
G!aister,scliolai ofUmveiMty college ; lev. 
W. Upiolin and rev. J. H. Boiwell, Si. 
Borwell, Si. Edimiml hall, . J.Giibeit 

and H. J. Feildeii, Brasenose college; F. 
Lloyd, student of Cliiist church; lev. W. 
G. Stiaghaii, Christ clniicli; lev. W. T. 
Hanbnry, New college; rev. W. II. Halo, 
Oiiel college ; rev. D. J. scholai of Jesus 
college; rev. W. Leigh, Worcester col- 
lcg(i. 

Bachllors or iViiTs.—J. (lethiii, es«|. 
and J. Holier, esq. Wadiiam college, and 
J. R, O. Lambo, esq. Baliolcollege, giand 
coinpoiindcrs, E. Cobhnid, St. Alban hall. 
R. Uuthwcll, A. Bcgbie, and T. E. Dun- 
ciimb, Exeter college; F. Qiiaiiington, 
scholar of Pembroke college; S. Turner, 
W. C. Trevelyan, and G. Tiahenie, Uiii- 
liiversity college ; R. R. Mendliam, R. <1. 
Haipcr, (i. N. Oxiiain, and J. H. Barbei, 
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Wadliam college; H. Dixon, Rrascnose 
college; If. A. I'yc, aiAl K. Hird, demies 
of Magdalen college; hon. J. S. V, Ver¬ 
non, and J. 8. Hoone, students of Christ’s 
oliiii'cli; W. Dniieonibe, C. Slieliield, 
Christ chuirh ; W.W. ilingliaiii, I'eilow of 
New college, M. Davies, and K. Jones, 
Jesus college. 

May ;5U.—On the .‘JOth of this month, 
the vice juesident, and fellows of Magda¬ 
len college, went ni pioeessum fioinSi. 
IVlaiy’s clinich, to the site of the diSMdved 
college of II(*i ifoitl, foi the piin»(>se ol‘ 
laying the loimd.itmn stone* of the new 
hiiihlines iiit(*iided for the fiitnte i<‘si<lenre 
of tin* ineinlieis of Magdalen hall. 'I’he 
)m?ieipa! am! Mce piinei|)al of that society 
weie also in tiie pioei'ssion. 'I'lie stone was 
lanl by the rev. T. N. Hlagdi n, U.l). vire 
piCMcic'Dt of Magdalen college, assisted hy 
the aicluted, Mr. Garhetl, of U ineliester. 
Ileiltord coU<*i:e lia\iiig eseheated to llie 
c*iown, his|/ics(ii} i!i.iji*stv, when legciit, 
w av gracioiists pleased, in the name and 
on the hohair of the late king, to direct 
a grant of the ‘^iie, with alt l!ie pio- 
pei tv helonjjing toil, including an <\(‘el- 
Iciil lihi iiy ot hooks, to he made to the 
cliaiueiico, ina-'hi". and seiiolais of the 
(iinviiMty, in toi tla* piiiicipat and 

otliei ineniheistit Ma^dak ii iiail, lot evei. 
A plate wa*' phu ed in the eenfie of 

llic krUiidalion stone, on whnh was en¬ 
slaved liie lollowing liisciiplion : “ In ho- 
noK'in Del hoiiaiuin ipic liteiunini pio- 
tei'tiiiii iiiiMMi inine Sapidein Alike Mag- 

ilaleiiensis Kcgistieiugii (ju.iUi aiispiens 

111 alia* seite u iiovat'a* Collcgiiiin M<igJala- 
iien''i‘. I'. C." 

June 1(».—Tliursdav 1 lit, J. (’hanipue\s 
Miiieliin, v\as adinitted scliolui ol New 
college. 

\e.steida\, T. Hiddulph, of (Queen's col¬ 
lege, and of the count) ot (iloneester; O. 
J. ( icssweli, of the county of Kent, and 
G. D. Kent, of the county of Liiieolii,weie 
adnntted selioiais ot Corpus Chiisti col¬ 
lege 

The .same day, in congregation, the dc- 
giee of M.A. was roiifeiri d on nine indivi¬ 
duals; and on seventeen ollieis the degree 
of 1C A. Kighty-six pas.sed the late exa- 
iiniiatioii, besido.s those in the classes. 

June 17«—In the convocation holdcn in 
rhe theatre on Wednesday, the honorary 
degioc of D.C L. was conferred on the ful- 
lowing liohiemen and gentlemen :— 

l«oid Apsl<‘y, lord Dill, sir William 
Grant, sir J. Astlcy, baiL general sir A. 
I'Vu ringloii, bai (. major-geneul sir G. Miir- 
ray. In utenaiit-eoluiieLsii H. Hanhiige, sir 
T. Lawience, G. W. ’faylui, csij. JM.P, 


J. 1. Lockhart, Esq. M. P* C. O, Bowles, 
of Noith Aston, Esq, C. Peers, of C^isle- 
liampton Lodge, Oxfordshire, esq. K. 
Soutliey, esq. poet lanreatio the king, and 
J,Watson, esq. treasurer to the Society for 
Promoting Chi ist tun Knowledge, &c. and 
tlie lionoraiy degree ot M.A. on Howland 
Hill, esq. gentleman commoner of Oriel 
college. 

After the above gentlemen bad been 
picseiileil to their degrees, an Ode, in ho¬ 
nour of the King’s Ascension, written by 
llie rev. J, J. Conejbeare, M. A. and set 
to innsic by Dr. Crotch, was performed 
witli gieateffect. , 

On the conclusion of the ode, the Cre- 
W'oian Oration W'as delivered by the rev. 
Mr. Ciow’c, K.C.L. of New college, tlic 
public oiiitor; utter which the prize com¬ 
positions w’cio recited in the following or¬ 
der:—Eitm essay, James .Slieigold Boone, 
B.A. student of chureh; I^atin verse, 
William Kalph Chiirtoii, some time of Lin* 
eolii college, and now of Queen’s college, 
oil Mr. MitclielPs foundation; English es- 
.^av, Ak \aiiilrr Macdoniull, M.A. student 
ot ('iinst’s rlmieii, sii Roger Newdigale’s 
pri/e, I'nelisli VI i^c, \\ I'wait, eoni- 
moiicr oi Ciiiist ehiiich. At tiie (‘oncinsion 
of the leril.iiion ni the piizes, the vice 
chaiK'elloi dissolved the (oiivocation; after 
wimh Miod s.ive the King was sung.’ 
Attn the company li.td left tlie ihcatre, a 
laige pall), upwaids of hundred biiil 
lifly, were entertained in a most elegant 
niumier by the vi<*e ehancelior, in the hall 
of Itiascnose college. 

On I'licNday la^l waslioklcn the ammal 
meeting ot the govenuuv ot tlic Kndcliff'e 
iniirnmiy, wlien a ‘pennon, tor the benefit 
of that excellent institution, was pieaehed 
by the bishop oi' Llaiidaff; the colleciioii 
amounted to Ms. 

'I'lie grand innsiral leslival, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and 'I'hnisday, in honour of 
Ins Majesty’s accession lo the throne, was 
well attended, but not mimeioiisly so. On 
Thnrsdity cvemiig tlieie was a ball at the 
Town-hall: nearly four liiindred persons 
of fashion and distinction were present. 

Yestenlay the following degrees were 
conferred; 

Key. Mr. Franks, M.A. of Trinity col¬ 
lege, Cambiidgc, was admitted ad cun- 
dem; lev. G. Sheppaid, llnivcisity col¬ 
lege, grand compounder, to be doctor iii 
divinity. Tw'o weic admitted bachelors in 
divinity, i«*v. John Lingaid, Brasenosc 
college; rev. James Williams, fellow of 
JOftUs college. Sitxeeu to he ina.steis oi 
alls, «ukI iicvcii to be bjcliclois ot 
uiU. 
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Cambridge, May 26,—The Hebrew 
university scliolarship for the present year 
has, after a long- investigation, been de^ 
cided in favour of George Attwoud, B*A. 
of Pembroke Hall; and to Joim Jowett 
Stevens, U.A. scholar of Jesus college, the 
sum of *iOl. was voted to he presented as a 
premium for tlie great knowledge of He¬ 
brew displayed by him in the examina¬ 
tion. 

The chancellor's cold medal, for the best 
English poem, for the present year, is ad¬ 
judged to Mr. (icorg<* Krving Scott, of 
Trinity hall; subject, Waterloo." 

June —The. following gentlemen Were 
OH Wednesday last admitted to the under 
mentioned degrees ; 

}{(l^uKAR\ Master of Arts.—H on. 
E. S. Keppel, of (’aius college, son of flie 
Karl of Albemarle. 

Masters of Arts. —W. \\\ Grey, of 
Emmanuel college. 

BACiibi-OR iR Civir, Law,—R ev. W, 
H. George, St. Peter's college. 

IlA( HFLOR IN Physic.- G. L. Ronpell, 
Gnus college. 

BACiin.cms OF Arts.— F. J. Hilliard 
and W. C. FanlKiier, St. Peter’s college; 
J. Pratt, W. Ciorbett, T. <). Rogers, T. 
Nash, and Wni. T. tiadow. Trinity col¬ 
lege; H. Norman, (^.atbaniie hall; J. Hill, 
Jesus college; J. E. Kveritt, Corpus Cbnsti 
college. 

Mr, H. Thompson, of Si. John’s college, 
and Mr. li. Okes, of King's college, reciUd 
their pnee exercises foi Sir W. Browne's 
gold medals, at tiie congregation on Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon. 

C. R. Francis, M-A. and C. Porter, 
B.A. of Cains college, are elected fellows 
of that society, on the foundation of I>r. 
l^ersc. 

The couil of clianceiy has nidcied that 
three Oaven university scliolaiships shall 
be established, at a stipend of .M)/. each. 
The electors intend to piocecd to an elec¬ 
tion upon this new foimdatiuii, at the iiMial 
time ill January next 

Sir W. Brownc’.-» scholarship was de¬ 
clared vacant on the nit. 

The rev. R. Hawes, M.A. of Tiinity 
college, is ajipointed chaplain and mathe¬ 
matical lectnrei in Downing college. 

Tlie subscriptions for building an obser¬ 
vatory in this university, already amount 
to upwards of 'K)0(»/. exclusive of tbc do¬ 
nation of 5000/. voted by tbo senate. 

June 16.—Sir William Browne’s Uiree 
gold medals, for the present year, were, 
OR Saturday last, adjudged as follow :— 
For Uie Greek ode and Latin, ode, to Mr. 
Urniy Nelson Coleridge, scliolai of KingV 
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college ; and for the epigrams, |o Mr. 
Richard Okes, sdliolar of the same so¬ 
ciety. Subjects for the Greek ode, 
“ Mv*j^oc 7 -f») for the Latin ode, “ Ad 
Gcurgium Quartnm Augiistissimuni Pnn- 
cineni, Sceptra Paterna accipicnteni f 
for tlie Greek epigram, “ Insniptio, lu 
Vetiam Aqiiiv cx imis visceribtis Terrni 
nrte eductamfor the Latin epigram, 
** Inipiansi diHqiiirite.’* 

Rev. Fnincis Russell Hall, fellow of St. 
John's college, was on the llUi mst. ad¬ 
mitted luielielnr in divinity. 

John Dashwood, esq. of Trinity hail, 
was on tiic same, day admitted bachelor in 
civil law. 

Thomas A. Broonihead, esq. of Christ 
college, and VVilliam Lumbe, esq. of Cains 
college, were on Wednesday last admitted 
baeiieloiM in ph\MC. 

Mr. Janu s Justus Tucker, of St. John's 
college, was on the .same day admitted 
haclielor of aits. 

Cl'MiiKRi.AMi. —Died, at tlie vicatage, 
near Keswick, aged the rev. J. Den¬ 
ton, LL.B. and a magistrate of Cninbci- 
lan>l. 

Denonsimre. —Died, In Im tU.tth year, 
the lev. Ralpli Barnes, of Totiiess, chan¬ 
cellor of the diocese, and canon lesident 
of Kxeter. 

DbRsETsjiiuE. — Died, at i’aikstone, 
Bged B7, the rev. Tiioinas Simtii, lectoi of 
Hutton Axbridge. 

Durham. — Died, aged 84, the rev. 
Henry Richardson, vicar of ComscliHc, 
nnivei sally beloved and respected by ins 
paiishioiH'is, among whom he had lived 
neaily fifty yeais in uniulomipted peace 
and harmony. 

E.sslx.- A new cliurcb, consider- 

ulily larger than tlie ancient edifice at 
Lcxdcn, neai Colehestei, will shortly be 
erected accoiding to the late act tor that 
purpose. 

The tbmidalion-stone of Uic new cbiircli 
at Harwich, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
was laid on the 5th of June, by the rev. 
the aichdeaeoii of Colehestei, 

Lancashiri-;. -The lev. \\\ l*ar- 

ker, vicar of Shipwith, and one of his 
Majesty's |iistice.H of peace for the county 
of Lancaster, and the West Riding of 
Yorksliiie, is appointed chaplain to vis¬ 
count (Uirzoii, of Kopsal Hall, Lanca¬ 
shire. 

Lincolnshirf.—A chapel of ease is to 
be erected at Ho.'^ton ; the corporation, 
besides undertaking to endow it, have sub- 
sciihed 6U0/. towards the building. 

NuRKOI.k.—D ied, at Omisby, the rev. 
Chiislophei Tayloi, aged 74, lectoi of 
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Filby, forty-oine years, and of Chippesby, 
forty-one. * 

Nouthumberland. —Died, at Hex¬ 
ham, the rev. J. Clarke. 

OxFOUDSHiRE, —Died, in Im 74tli year, 
the rev. John (.lurtis, D.J). one of the se¬ 
nior teUow^ of Maj^dalen college. * 

Shropshire. —Died, at Ludlow, the 
rev. George Kraithwaite, master of the 
free grammar-school. 

Died, at All Stretton, the rev. Richard 
Wilding, A.M. fellow of St. John's col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, rector of Kasthope. 

.SoMEiiSRrsiilRE. —Died, aged 60, the 
rev. J, 'riiomus, M.A. archdeacon of 
Bath, rector of Street cum Walton, and 
Hackwoll, Somerset, and Kingstoiie Dcvc- 
rill, Wilts, and minister of Chnst church, 
Bath. 

Died, the rev. W. IVrkins, M.A, vicar 
of Kingsbury, Somerset, and forty five 
years curate of Twyford, Bucks, senior 
member of Lincoln college, Oxford, and 
one of the oldest chaplains to his present 
Majesty. He has lett a widow and four¬ 
teen children. 

Staffordshire. —Died, the rev. Ed- 
waid Dickinson, B.D. rector of St. Mary 
and 8t. Chad, Statford. 

Sltsskx.—D ied .the rev. Mr. Hervey, 
rector of Walburton. 

Wii.TsuiuR.—Died, al the parsoiiaVc- 
house of Ashcombe, the rev, John Ma- 
chell Wade, rector of that parish, and 
vicar of Baiiistupia, 


Yorksiiirb. —The rev. Henry Heap, 
vicar of Bradford, has presented liis /mi- 
rate, the rev. William Bisliop, to the per¬ 
petual curacy of Thoraton, in the parish of 
Htadford, 

Died, the rev. N Bourne, rector of 
Fingal. 

^>ied, the rev. William Neesome. 

Died, in and near London. 

At West Green, near Tottenham, in his 
<i3d year, Arthur Babington, student of 
Timity college, Cambridge, son of Dr. 
W'llliaiii Babington, of Aldeinianbury. 

The rev. John Bevor, rector of North 
Claypole, near Newark. 

WALES. 

The lord bishop of St. David’s, has ap¬ 
pointed the rev. Hector Davies Morgan, 
to the prebcndal stall of TiulhMiy, ui 
the church of Brecon. 

Died, at Oxwiiich, Glamorganshire, the 
rev. David Evans, rector of Lauvigan, 
Brecon. 

Died, at his residence, near Haverford 
West, the rev. T, Philips, M.A. rector of 
llaroldston and Lambton, in Penibroke- 
shitc, and ('haplain to the lord bishop 
of St. David’s; he also held the golden 
prebend in the catlicdral Church of St, 
David's. 
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PIVINITY, 

The M'^orks of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. F.L.S. Rector of Sciayingliam, and 
Prelieiidary of Durham ; with a Memoir of 
his Life. By the Rev. F. Wrangliam, 
M.A. F.R.S. and Chaplain to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Vork. -2 vols. llvo. ll. 4«. 

'I'he School Visitor's Assistant, in a Col¬ 
lection of Prayers particularly designed to 
convey, in tlie most simple Style, to the 
youthfiil Mind, devotional Feeling and lu- 
stniction. By Harriet Corp. -Is. 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religion. By Daniel Dewar> 
LL.D. late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Aberdeen, and now 
one of the Ministers of Glasgow. 12mo, 
os. 6d. 


An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians 
with respect to War ; iucluding aii Exami¬ 
nation of the Principle of the London,and 
American Peace Societies. By John Sliep- 
paid, Author of “ Letters Descriptive of a 
Tour on the Continent in 1816. Gs, 

Sermons, pleached in the Parish Church 
of High Wycombe. By the Rev, C. Brad¬ 
ley. Vol, 11. lOs. Od. 

The EMdeiice of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity } as derived from a View of 
the Reception which it has met with from 
the World. An Essay. By the Author of 
** Remarks on the Design of the Gospel." 
Bvo. 48. 

Funeral Sermon.—A Sermon delivered 
in St. Enocifs Chiircli, Glasgow, on Sun¬ 
day, Feb. SO, 1820, on the Death of his 
late Majesty Kiog George 111. by the Rev. 
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William Taylor, jiin. I),D, Minister of 
St. ^Enoch's Parish, and one of his Majes¬ 
ty’s Chaplains for Scotland. nvo. Is. 6i]. 

Salvation by Grace : a Sermon, [)rcu('hed 
at the Visitation of the Ardidcucon of 
Middlesex, at Dunmow, on Tliuisday, 
June Id, lJUy. liy iheKev. Ilemylludd, 
M.A. Chaplain of Britlewcll Hospital, Mi¬ 
nister of Rrido^ell Ihernict, and Rector 
of White Roothinjj, I.ssex. 2s. 

Rosponsibilit} <»f the CIeru[y in rcftaid 
to Doetiiuc. A Semion, picaclii’d in tin 
Church at Woodbndge, on Saturday, May 
27, lh2U, at the Septennial Visitation of the 
Right Rev. Fajher in God, Heiiiy, Loiil 
Bishop of Norwich. By the Rev. George 
Frederic Favcll, M.A, F.R.S. Rector of 
Caiiipsay Ash, and late Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, ('ambiidge. is. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of l^sk, on Wednesday, May 10, 
1820, before the Moiinioutlishire DLstnet 
Committee, in aid of the Society for Pio- 
motuig Christian Knowledge. By tlie 
Rev. Francis HomtVay, M.4. Rector of 


Lnnvaycr, Kilgeddine, in the (county of 
Monmouth, and •Secietaiy to the Com¬ 
mittee. Is. 

A Selection of Family Prayers, intended 
for the Use of In.s Pari'ihionerx Uy James 
Duke Coleiidge, Curate of Si. Sidwells, 
l^i, or on fine l*aper Is. od. 

On the Snndaiity of (^haiaeter Ix'tween 
oui late most giacions So\erei!'n. and Hjs 
K o\al IIi;.'Iiness the Duke of Kent. A 
Siinion, jneaeliid at Chrlleswoiih, in the 
County of SirH'olU, on Sunday, Keliriiaiy 
2r, 1h2U, by the Kev. J. O, Smyth, A. M. 
Rector of the Palish, and Domestic (Mmp- 
lain to his late Royal Highness tlu‘ Duke 
ot Kent. Is. 

POLITICS. 

Brief Observations on the Necessity of 
a Kenowai of the Propcity Tax, midcr cer¬ 
tain Moditieations. By J. L. Hubbersty, of 
Lineolii's Inn, Banister nt Law, l'< How of 
Oueen's College, ('^nnbridgu, and Keroi- 
der of Lancaster, tivo. 2s. 


LITERARY IN T !■ L LIO E N C I'.. 

K 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Kivingtons' Contiunation of the Annual 
Register for 171)7, and a Volume of the 
iicw Series for 1 b()9. 

A general History of the House of 
Guelph, or, Royal Family of (ireat 
Britain, from the eaiHesl Period in whidi 
the Name appears on Record, to the Ac¬ 
cession of his Majesty King (ieorge the 
Tliird, compiled from authentic and 
ofRcial Documents preserved in the Ai chives 
aud in tli^' Royal Libraries of Hanover and 
Bninswick. Tlio whole arranged by Dr. 
Halliday, domestic Physician to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Religious Comieciions of John Owen, D.D. 
sometime Dean of Christ C'hiircli, and 


Vic(*-Clianeell()r of Oxford, by Hie Rer. 
William Orme, in an Octavo Volume. 

Historic Notices 111 n ierenee. to Follier- 
inghay, by the Rev. M. K. Boniiey, Pic- 
bendary of Lincoln, illiNtiatcd 
ICngiavings by Stoicr, in un Octavo 
Volume. 

Skeicbes itliisti ativ<’ of the Maiiiieis and ^ 
Customs of Italy, Swit/eilaiid, and France, 
by Ml. Biidgens, with Plates eolmireil and 
appropriate Descriptions, to be juiblislied 
in royal Quarto, in a Scries of twelve 
Numbers. 

A Tour in Normandy, chiefly for 
investigating its .Arehitecliiral Antiquities, 
in two Volumes royal Octavo, by Dawson 
Turner, Esq. illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

0 

A Near Observer^ B. C., Oxonknsis, Clericus Devoniensisy P. E, T. 
Jhuoa, R. R; S. /)• iV,, and No/a(xc$, have been received, and shall 
appear. 
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ON THE HOMILIES. 

Of Good It^orks annexed ttn/o 
Faith. 

The last Honiilv declared wimt the 
lively and true faith of a Christian 
man is that it causeth not a man to 
be idle, but to be occupied in 
bringing forth good works as occa¬ 
sion scrvetii. The second thing that 
was noted of faith shall now be 
shewn, namely, that without it can 
no good work be done acceptable 
and pleasant unto fiod. 

For as a branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, saith our Saviour, except 
it abide in the vine, so cannot you 
except you abide in me: for with¬ 
out me ye can do nothing* And St. 
Paul provetii that Enoch hud fuitb, 
because he pleased God, Tor with¬ 
out fuith, saith he, it is not possible 
to please God. Faith givetli life to 
the soul; and tliey be as much 
dead to God that lack faith, as 
they be to the world whose bodies 
lack souls. Without faith all that 
is done of us is but dead before 
God, altliough the work seem never 
so gay and glorious before man. 
As a picture is but a dead repre¬ 
sentation of a tiling, so be the works 
of all iinfaitliful persons. They do 
appear to be lively works, and in 
dee<l they are but dead ; not avail¬ 
ing to the everlasting life; they be 
but shadows and shews of lively and 
good things, and nut good and lively 
things indeed. For true faith doth 
give life to the works, and out of 
such faith come good works, that be 
ve^ good works indeed. We must 
Remembiunckr» No. 20. 


set no good works before faith; nor 
think ttiat before faith a man may 
do any good work; for such works 
although liiey seem unto men to 
be praiseworiliy, yet indeed they be 
Imt vain, and not allow'ed before 
(xod. They be as the course of a 
liorse which runneth out of the way, 
which taketli great labour but to 
no purpose. Let no man therefore 
reckon upon bis good works before 
faith: for where faith was not, good 
works wTfe not. The intent saith 
St. Augustin maketh the good w^orks; 
but faith must guide and order the 
intent of man. Christ saith if thine 
eye be naught, thy whole body is 
full of darkness. The eve, accord- 
ing to St. Augustin, sigiiiiieth the 
intent wherewith a man doth a 
thing. So that he who doth not 
his good w'orks with a godly in¬ 
tent, and a true faith that worketh 
by love, the whole body besides, 
that is to say, all the whole num¬ 
ber of his works is dark, and there 
is no light in them.. For good deeds 
be not measured by the facts them¬ 
selves, and so discerned from vices, 
but by the ends and intents for the 
which they be done. If a heathea 
man cloath tlie naked, feed the 
hungry, and do such other like 
works, yet because be doth thenr 
not ill faith for the honour and love 
of God; they be but dead, vain, and 
fruitless works to him. Faith is it 
that doth commend the work to 
God; for as St. Augustin saith. 
Whether thou wilt or no, that work 
thatcometh not of faith is nought: 
where the faith of Christ is paL tfac 
3M 
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foundation, there is' no good work, 
what building soever ye make* 
There is one work in the which be 
all good works, that is faith which 
worketh by charity; if thou have 
it, thou Jiast the ground of all good 
works, for the virtues of strenglh, 
*'msdoni, temperance, and justice, 
lie all referred unto this same faith. 
Without this faitli we have not them, 
bnt only the shadows of them ; and 
'St. Augiistiu saith, All the life of 
them tliat lack the true faith is sin; 
Biid nothing is good without Him 
that is the author of goodness; 
where he is not, there is but feigned 
virtue, although it be in the best 
works. And the same writer ex¬ 
plaining the expression in the Psalms, 
the turtle hath found a nest where 
she may keep heryoung birds,” saith, 
that Jews, Heretics, and Pagans do 
good works, they feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and do other works 
of mercies; but because they be nut 
done in the true faith, therefore the 
tords be lost. But if they remain 
ta faith, then faith is the nest and 
safeguard of their birds; that is to 
say, safeguard of tlieir good works, 
that the reward of them be not 
utterly lost. 

Aud what St, Augustin at large 
in many books disputeth, St. Am¬ 
brose coDcludeth in few words, 
saying, “ He that by nature would 
withstand vice, either by natural 
will or reason; he doth in vain 
^amisdi the time of this life, and 
“ attaineth not the very true virtues : 
.for without the worshipping of'the 
'true God that which seemeth to be 
virtue is vice.” ^ 

‘*And yet more plainly to this 
purpose writeth St. JohnChrysostom, 
in this wise. * Ye shall find many 
who have not the true faith and be 
not of the flock of Christ, and yet 
as it appeareth, they flourish, iti 
good works of mercy: you shall 
nod them full of pity, cornpassioa, 
and given to justice: and yet for 
: all tlmt the;^ have no ^'uit of their 
b^cai^ the chief work lack- 
^OT when the Jews asked 
irhat they ehoidd do to work 



good works, Ijie answered, this is 
the work of God, to believe in him 
that he sent. So that he called faith 
the work of God.” “ I can shew 
a man that by faith without works 
lived and came to heaven; but with¬ 
out faith never man had life. The 
thief that was hanged when Christ 
suftered, did believe only, and the 
most merciful God justified him. 
And because no man shall say again, 
that ^ he lacketh time to do good 
works, for else he would have done 
tbein; truth it is, and I will not 
contend therein; but this I will surely 
aflirin, that faith only saved him. If 
he had lived and not regarded faith 
and the works thereof, he should 
have lost his salvation again. But 
this is the effect that 1 say that 
faith by itself saved him’; but works 
by themselves never justified any 
man.” 

The third thing respecting lively 
faith which we proposed to consider 
was, “what manner of works they be 
which spring out of true faith, and 
lead faithful men unto everlasting 
life,” 

The answer is best given in the 
words of Christ himself. The very 
question, whattvorks shall I do to 
come to everlasting lite, was put to 
Him by a certain great man. To 
whom Jesus answered, if thou wilt 
come to everlasting life, keep the 
commaudmeuts. And being farther 
requested to say which command¬ 
ments he meant, “ he rehearsed the 
commandments of God, saying, Thou 
shalt not kill, thou shall not commit 
adultery ; thou shalt not steal; thou 
shalt not bear false witness; honour 
thy father ^d thy mother; and love 
thy neighbour as thyseUV' By which 
words Christ declared that the laws 
~ of God be the very way that doth 
lead to everlasting life, and not the 
traditions and laws of men. So 
that this is to be taken for a most 
true lesson, taught by Christ’s own 
moutli; that the works <rf the moral 
commandments of God be the very 
true works of faith, which lead to 
the blessed life to come.” 

But man from the beginoing has 
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ever lj«^a ready to (all from God*a 
commandm^ts.' Adam had but one 
commandment; and being reduced 
by the serpent he baake that one. 
Since which time all that came of 
him, have been so blinded throu^ 
original sin, that they have been 
ever ready to fall from God and 
his law, and invent a new way unto 
salvation by works of their own 
device: so much, that almost all 
the world forsaking the true honour 
of the only eternal living God, wan¬ 
dered about their own fantasies: 
worshipping, some the sun, the 
moon, the stars/' some Jupiter, and 
other dead men and women, some 
beasts, fowls, and fishes. 

Such then was the folly of men 
after they left the living God, that 
they devised and worshipped innu¬ 
merable images and gods. And 
they remained in this error until God 
pitying their folly, sent his true 
prophet Moses into the world, to 
reprove and rebuke this extreme 
madness, and to teach the people to 
know tlie only living God and his 
true honour and worship. But man 
was so corrupt, that neither ad¬ 
monitions, exhortations, benefits, 
nor threatcniiigs, could keep him 
from following his own in\entions. 
For when Moses went up into the 
mountain to speak with Almighty 
God, he had tarried there but a 
few days, when the people of Israel 
made a calf of gold, and kneeled 
down, and worshipped it. And 
after that they follow'ed the Moab¬ 
ites and worshipped their false gods; 
and, as we read in the books of 
Judges, Kings, and the Prophets, 
they were always more ready to run 
after their own fantasies, than after 
God*s mo^t holy commandments. 
They invented pilgrimages with great 
devotion to these idols, curiously 
decking and ceasing them, and 
thinking such actions an high merit 
befisre God, and to.^be esteemed 
above his precepts and command¬ 
ments* And whereasv at that 
time, commanded no sacrifice to 
be but at Jerusaiemf they did 
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clean contrary, making altats mud, 
sacrifices every where, in hillsj^ 
woods, and houses ; not regard!^*; 
God's commandments, but esteem^ 
ing their own devices to be better 
th|in they. And so extensive was 
fhe error, that not only the peopl^, 
but the priests also were infected bj' 
it; partly through covetousness and 
vain-glory, and partly also through 
ignorance: so much so that Achab 
had only one Elias a priest and 
minister of the true God, while there 
were eight hundred and fifty priests 
who sacrificed to Baal in woods and 
croves. And this error continued 
until the three noble kings Josaphat, 
Hezekiah, and Josius, God's choi^U 
ministers, destroyed the same clearly, 
and brought again the people froiu 
such, their feigned inventions, unto 
the very commandments of God; 
for the vvhieli thing their, immortal 
reward and glory doth and shall 
remain with God for ever. 

And beside the foresaid inven¬ 
tions, the inclination of man to have 
his own holy devotions, devised new 
sects and religions, called Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Scribes, witli many 
holy aud godly traditions and ordi. 
nances, as it seemed by the outward 
appearance, and goodly glistering 
of the works, but in very deed aU 
tending to idolatry, superstition, and 
hypocrisy; their hearts within being 
full of malice, pride, and covetous¬ 
ness. Against these persons Cbris^ 
cried out more vehemently . than 
against any others, accusing them 
ofthegrossest hypocrisy, andsayiog. 
They worship me in vaiu that team 
the doctrines and commandments of 
men ; for you leave the command¬ 
ments of God to keep your own 
traditions. 

But in saying tliis, Christ did not 
mean to overthrow all t^en^s com¬ 
mandments-; for he himself was ever 
obedient to the prince, and the laws ; 
but he reproved the laws and 
ditions of the Scribes, and PharK 
sees, which “were not rae'relv made 
for the ^od ordgr of the people# 
but net up so bigk that they wetc 
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ne)^ to b« a right and pure wor¬ 
shipping of God, as If thc^had been 
^ual with God's Jaws or above 
them: for many of God’s laws could 
' not be kept, but were fain to give 
place unto them. This arrogaiicy 
Ood detested, that man should so 
advance his laws as to make them 
equal with God’s laws. His plea¬ 
sure is that all man’s laws, not being 
contrary to his laws, should be 
obeyed and kept as good and neces¬ 
sary for every corainoii weal, but not 
as things wherein principally his 
honour resteth. Man’s laws are, or 
should be made to bring men the 
better to keep God’s law. How- 
bcit the Pharisees were not conteiU 
that their laws should be no higher 
than other civil laws, nor would 
allow them to be called temporal 
laws; but called Uieni holy and 
godly traditions, and would have 
them esteemed as the most high 
honouring of God, to the which the 
commandments of God should give 
place. And for this cause Christ 
spake so vehemently against them, 
saying. Your traditions, which men 
esteem so highly, be abominations 
before God. ’ibereforc Christcalicd 
them blind guides, and warned his 
disciples to eschew their doctrine. 
For though they seemed to the 
world to be most perfect men, both 
in living and teaching; yet was 
their life but hypocrisy, and their 
doctrine but sour leaven, mingled 
with superstition, idolatry, and over- 
thwart judgment, setting up the tra- 
dhions and ordinances of man, in¬ 
stead of God's commandments. 

Thus, therefore, we see that the 
kind of good woiis in which God 
would have his people to walk, are 
such at be hath commanded in Holy 
Scripture, and not such as men 

f Sodied out of their own brain, 
a blind zeal and devotion, 
t the word of God. And we 
een that from the beginning 
Ibrist's time, men were ever 
to fall from the comma nd- 
of God, and to teek other 
to honour and 8er> e him; 
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and that they set up their owm tra¬ 
ditions above the commandments 
of God. Which bath happened 
also in our Ames, the more it is 
U be lamented, no less than it did 
among the Jews, and that by the 
corruption, or irt least by the negli¬ 
gence of tliem that chiefly ought to 
ha>e preferred God's command¬ 
ments, and to have preserved the 
pure and heavenly doctrine left by 
CIjrist. Never had the Jews in their 
utmost blindness so many pilgri¬ 
mages unto images, so much kneel¬ 
ing, kissing, anti censing *>f them as 
hath been used in our time, that is, 
ill the time that preceded the Refor¬ 
mation. Sects and feigned reli¬ 
gions were not a fortieth part so 
great among the Jews.as they are 
among tlie papists. And the feigned 
good works which were wrought in 
these religions, were able, as they 
pretended, not only to satisfy God 
for the sins of those by w'hom the 
works were wrought, but also for 
the*' sins of all other their relations, 
friends, and benefactors; so that in 
divers places they kept open mar¬ 
kets in which merits might be bought 
for money ; and alsorelicks, images, 
and shrines, which were all repre¬ 
sented as most holy, and believed by 
the multitude to be so. 

But to pass over innuinemblc in¬ 
stances of this superstition, let us 
observe how they have abused tlic 
three principal foundations of their 
feigned religion, namely, obedience, 
chastity, and wilful poverty. Under 
pretence of obedience to their 
Father in religion, they made them¬ 
selves free by their own canons from 
obedience to their parents, to their 
prince, and to the laws of their 
country. And their profession of 
chastity was so ill observed, that we 
cannot express their most unchaste 
life in terms iit to be heard by 
honest and godly ears. And as for 
their poverty, they were in truth 
richer than men of the highest rank; 
but because these riches did not 
belong to any one individual, but to 
the whole body^ each individual 
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Aretetided that he was in a state^ 
Absolute and wilful poverty, wiffle 
he was enjoying unboundea wealth. 
Honour be to God who put it in the 
heart of king Henry Vlll. to j|ut 
awuy all such superstitious and Pha¬ 
risaical sects, and may God ever 
permit us to feed on the sweet and 
savoury. bread of his own word; 
and, as Christ commanded, to es¬ 
chew ail Pharisaical and papistical 
leaven of man's feigned religion, 
which teaches that we may be more 
godly, and more perfect by keeping 
the rules, traditions, and professions 
of men, than hy keeping the lioly 
commandments of God. 

Many other papistical supers!i- 
tjuns and abuses might be rehearsed, 
which were esteemed and abused to 
the great prejudice of God's glory 
and laws; and were made most high 
and holy things, whereby to attain 
to everlasting life, and remission of 
sin. The laws of Home were to be 
received as the four Evangelists, 
and the laws of God were lef^ off, 
and less esteemed, that traditions 
and ceremonies might be more ob¬ 
served. Such hath been the corrupt 
inclination of man: ever supersti- 
tionslv siven to make new honour* 
ing of God of his own head, and 
then to have more affection and de¬ 
votion 1o keep that, than to search 
out God's holy commandments, and 
keep them. Until at length all 
things became so confused, that but 
a very small number even of the most 
learned men, knew, and durst nihrm 
the truth, and separate God's com¬ 
mandments from man's inventions. 

“ ^^'he^efol•e, as you have any 
xeal to the right and pure honour¬ 
ing of God; as you have any regard 
to your own souls, und to the life 
ihat is to come, which is both with¬ 
out pain, and without end; apply 
yourselves chiefly above all things, 
to read and hear God's word: mark 
diligently therein what his will is you 
shall do, and with all your endea¬ 
vour ap^y yourselves to follow the 
same. 


First you must have an assunid 
faith in God, and give yoiirselviw 
w'holly unto him, love him in prpi- 
perity and adversity, and dre^ to 
oftend him evermore. Then, 
his sake, love all men friends 
foes, because they be his creatiw 
and image, and redeemed by Chiiat, 
as yc are. Cast in your minds how^ 
you may do good unto all men unto 
your powers, and hurt no man. 
Obey all your superiors and govern¬ 
ors. Serve your roaisterB faithfully 
and diligently, as well in their al^ 
sence as in their presence; not for 
dread of punishment only, but for 
conscience sake, knowing that you 
are hound so to do by God's 
commandments. Disobey not your' 
fathers and mothers, but honour 
tliem, help them, and ]>lcase them 
to your power. Oppress not, kill 
not, beat not; neither slander, nor 
hate any man, hut love all men; 
speak well of all men, help and 
succour every man as you may, yea, 
even your enemies that hate you, 
that speak evil of you, and that do 
hurt you. Take no man's goods, 
nor covet your neighbour's goods 
wrongfully ; but content yourselves 
with that which ye gel truly; aud 
also bestow' vour own goods charit- 
ably, as need and case requiretll. 
Flee all idolatry, witchcraft, and 
j)erjury : commit no manner of adul¬ 
tery, fornication, nor otlier unchastc- 
ncss, in will nor in deed, with any 
other man's wife, widow, maid, or 
otherwise. And travelling continu¬ 
ally during your life, thus in keep¬ 
ing the commandments of God— 
w herein standefh the pure, principal, 
and right honour of God, and which, 
wrought in faith, God hath ordained 
to be the right trade and path-way 
unto heaven,—you shall not fail, as 
Christ hath pmmised, to, come to 
that blessed and everlasting life, 
where you shall live in glory and 
joy with God for ever: to whom be 
praise, honour, and iinpery for ever 
and ever, !4men,” 
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; SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

jAa Argument for the Authority of 
Si,, Luke's Gospel, from a ConsU 

deration of his Preface, 

C' vi . ^ 

At a time when every effort is made 
to bring the sacred Scriptures into 
disrepute, we shall do service to re¬ 
ligion bj clearing up a misapprehen- 
sion of any particular respecting 
' them, however small it may be. It 
bsii always api>eared to me that the 
importance of St. Luke's Gospel, as 
the testinioiiy of an independent wit* 
ness to the facts which he records, 
has not been duly appreciated by 
some critics. One writer* thinks 
many ditiiculties may be removed, 
if you are allowed, in some points, 
to correct his account as that of a 
fallible human witness: anothert 
considers him as little, if at all 
more, than a copier of a prior writ¬ 
ten account. With respect to the 
hrst opinion, it is not necessai^ to 
enter into the question either of the 
genera] inspiration of the writers of 
the Gospel, or of that of St. Luke 
in particular, in order to establish 
his credit as an irrefragable witness 
of what he relates: for having kept 
company with St. Paul l from the 
tirae he entered Macedonia (and 
that § was not the first tirae he had 
had an opportunity of conversing 
with him,) till he came to Rome; 
His not likely, considering St. Luke’s 
professed plan in writing ||, that he 
would not avail himself of the ad¬ 
vantages of that companion to cor¬ 
rect any such mistakes in the ac- 
rouat he was then publishing as a 
cvitie, can now with our imperfect 
toowledge of circumstances detect; 
toe difficulties are much more likely 
to arise from our want of extensive 
mote exact information, than 
■ ___ 

* MiefaseKs. 

if HypotHesis of tlie origin of the three 
int Oe^wk. 

Acts xvi. 12. xxviii. 16. 

Acts xl. S5f 26. 

Idkt u 5. 


the mistak^^ of the writer. 

Gospelj by Lamy's calculalU 
tion, was published about A.D. 56; 
and according to Pearson,the lime he 
joined St. Paul * must have been as 
eally as A.D. 51, and he continued 
with him at least till A.D. 59+. 
With respect to the other opinion, 
itseenis surprising that it should ever 
have been entertained, when St. 
Luke expressly says, that not sa-- 
tisfied with the common accounts of 
others he had instituted a particular 
enquiry himself The effect which 
the scepticism, manifested respect¬ 
ing the authority of St, Luke's Gos¬ 
pel, has haii upon my niiiicl, has been, 
after a more strict enquiry into the 
subject, to estabibh me in a fuller 
confidence in his narration in every 
particular, than 1 might otherwise 
have attained. 

The authority of the two first 
Gospels is undoubted, yet when 1 
observe that the Gospels of St. 
John § and St. LukeH are the only 
ones of the four which expressly 
point out from w hat sources the in¬ 
formation contained in them was de¬ 
rived, 1 think that particularity gives 
them a claim to a uroportionate re¬ 
gard in the consioeration of their 
contents. St. Luke professes to 
have more accurately enquired into 
the facts than the geuerality of 
those who had given summaries of 
the transactions, from the narratives 
delivered by the eye witnesses" and 
preachers of the word. He de¬ 
clares that he had exactly traced 
every thing from the beginning, in 
order to remove from the minds of 
his readers every doubt of the per¬ 
fect truth of what he relates. 1 do 
not think the two great critics above 
mentioned, have sufficiently attended 
to the force of his expression^ 

and I 

waa surprised when the controversy 

• Acts xvi. 10 , 
t Acta xxviii, 16, 
t Luke i. 1—4. 

§ John xxi. 2i. 

II Luke i. 3.^ 
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t<(H>k place some yc^ats ago teapect- 
ihg the origin of the three first Gos¬ 
pels, while other authorities were 
appealed to, in order to shew the 
meaning of the participle used 
St, Luke, that two very apposite 
passages in St Paul's Epistles to 
Timothy were neglected. 1 Tiiu. 
iv. 6. St. Paul says, ** If thou put 
the brethren in remembrance of 
these things, thou shalt be a good 
minister of Christ, and nourished up 
in the words of faith, 

^ ; which is 

best explained by what he says, 
1 Cor. iv. 17, “ For this cause have 
1 sent unto you Timotlieus, who is 
iny beloved son and faithful in the 
Lord, who shall bring you into ro- 
niembrance of niy ways which be 
in Christ; as I teach everj’ where in 
every place, xa c 
iKKXvtxtm He uses the word 

again, 2 Tim. iii. 10. 

f4,9t rx MourKctXta. x. t. X, ** But 
thou hast fully known" (witnessed *) 
** my doctrine, manner of life, pur¬ 
pose, faith, long suffering, charity, 
patience, persecutions, which came 
unto me at Antioch, at Iconiuni, at 
Lystra, which persecutions I en¬ 
dured : but out of them all the Lord 
delivered me.’' By these expres¬ 
sions, clearly appealing to Timothy's 
knowledge and observation of these 
particulars, some of which he knew 
by ocular proof, and the rest by 
communication from St. Paul or 
others, and was satisfied of the 
truth of that which was related 
to him by the consistency of what 
he saw. In a passage in Josephus 
cont. Apion. lib. 1, the word is 
used to express a writer's own know¬ 
ledge in contradistinction from that 
which he had heard from others, 

h 9ra^i}xeX«Gi}Xo1» yiycitoa%¥ h vxpa 

wvSai’o^ootr, which whole 
passage is thus translated by Whis- 
ton, chap. 10, “Since every one 
that undertakes to deliver the his¬ 
tory of actions truly, ought to know 
them accurately himself in the first 
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place, as either having been eon* 
ceroed in them himself, or bdeli Iq* 
formed of them by such as kn^ 
thenp.” . 

I do not wish to infer from Bt 
juke's use of the word more thsm^^ 
he himself means to express; Intt 
Avhen I^onsider its original signifi^., 
catioii, and the use of it in these ^ 
passages, particularly those of St. 
Paul, I cannot think St. Luke in¬ 
tends to represent himself as a com¬ 
mon place abridger of evei^ account 
which came in his way, but as a 
careful enquirer (and with more' 
than common means of information,) 
into every thing which he heard or 
saw tending to the subject. I do 
not mean to represent him as an 
e)e witness of any of our Saviour's 
actions, but as soon as his attention 
was drawn to that eventful history, 
he seems to have viewed it with that 
anxiety with which Thucydides did 
the Peloponnesian war, w'ho says, 
“ he began to WTite as soon as the 
war w as on foot, with expectation it 
would have proved a great one, and 
most worthy of relation, of all that 
had been before it And we 
know that the attention of the peo¬ 
ple of Antioch (which is always 
considered as the native place of St. 
Luke,) was at a very early time 
called to these matters. Immedi¬ 
ately on the martyrdom of St* 
Stephen, A.D. 34, those who were 
scattered abroad by that persecu¬ 
tion t preached the word at An¬ 
tioch, St. Paul w'as converted the 
next year; and to say nothing of the 
fame of his conversion, or the proba¬ 
bility of its spreading from Damas¬ 
cus to Antioch, he afterwards spentt 
a whole year at the latter place in 
the ministry of the word ; pro¬ 
bably not later than A.D. 40, and 
there first the disciples assumed § 


• Prosem. 
t Acts xi. 19, 20. 

+ Acts xi, 26. 

§ P. 25, compare Stanhope on Epistle 
St Barnabas Day with Milner's Ecciewas- 
tical Hlstoiy, c. 6. 
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tine honourable name they now bear. 
So that Sf. Luke must have had the 
fairest opportunity of sifting every 
circumstance to the bottom, and 
must have been placed in the most 
advantageous circumstances whicli 
can well be imagined for composing 
an exact and faitliful history, by ex¬ 
amining and comparing the ac¬ 
counts which were derived to him 
from the best authority. And his 
' care appeal's especially, by preserv¬ 
ing to us many valuable particulars 
w'hicii are not recorded in the other 
Gospels. And so far is there from 
being miy reason to consider St. 
Luke’s Gospel as of less weight, in 
the testimoav which it bears to the 
facts of our Saviour’s history, that 
from an impartial attention to its 
internal evidence, it appears to be 
entitled to as full credit in those 
particulars, which it is singular in 
containing, as in those which have 
the concurrent testimony of any or 
all of the other three Evangelists; 
much less is there room for suspi¬ 
cion, that the writer could iiave 
made a mistake, subversive of his 
credit, in any of the public and no¬ 
torious facts which he records: 

U. R. 

May 1,1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Many persons have been struck 
with the awkwardness of our corn- 
mod translation of the expression 

r^0i^oT* riTi inXa 

Rom, vi. 17- 

Macknight translates it, ” al¬ 
though ye were the slaves of sin 
but I doubt whether be proves (Ess, 
iv. J09.) that the construction will 
admit it. May not the past tense 
be used here to denote that the act 
bM ceased. God be thanked 
that yc have ceased to- be the ser. 
vaots of sin!” See Virg. En, ii. 325. 

—^Foimus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingent 
Olo^ Xeacrorum.- 

t l am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Jhuoa. 
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f Continued.) 

“ If lie be able to fight with me, and 
to kill me, then will we be your aervants, 
bill if I prevail against him, and kill him, 
then sliail ye be our servants, and serve 
us.” 1 Sam. xvii. 9. 

There is a passage in the Amphy- 
trion of Plautus which would lead 
us to conclude, tliat conventions of 
this description were not uncom¬ 
mon. Soria is describing a battle 
between the Thebans and Teleboans: 

** Amphitriio castris illico 
Prodiicit oinnein exerciium , contra Te- 
lebos ex oppido 

Legionrs educunt suas, nimis pulchris 
annis praeditas 

Posfqiiani iitrinque exitum est maxinia 
copia 

Dispertiti viri, dispertiti ordincs 
Nos Dosti'as more no:>tro ct modo in- 
stnixinius Icgiones 

Item hastes contra Jegiones soas in- 
struuot. 

Delnde utrinque imperatoros in medium 
* exeunt 

Extra tiirliam urdiuum; colloquuntnr, 
simiil 

('onvenit; victi utri siiit co proelio 
Urbem, agrum, aras focos, seqtie uti 
dederent,” 

Amph. Act T. So. i. 
Amphytrion draws his troops front their 
enraiiipments, 

The Telehoaiis theirs from otit tite town. 
Clad in bright arms, and when on eitiier 
hand 

Tltc armies had marched up with all 
their force, 

The ranks were formed; wc drew up in 
airay 

Our men according to our rule and 
practice. 

The enemy on their part did the same. 
Both generals then advanced before the 
ranks, 

In the mid space, and there conferred 
together : 

It was agreed, which ever should be 
vanqutshM 

In the engagement, should surrender up 
Their city, lands, gods, houses, and 
themselves.’* 

And Jonathan stripped himself otf the 
robe that was upon him, Md gave it to 
Oavid, and his garments^ even to his 
sword, and to his boW| and to his girdle.” 
18am. xTiit. 4. 
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The king of Persia's ambassador 
returned to Teheran a short time 
after the English embassy, and was 
himself the bearer of the prelimi¬ 
nary treaty Mhich he IkkI concluded 
with the Kiissians. The treaty ^as 
drawn up after the usual form, with 
as little of Oriental ima,:rery and 
enlbelli^hment as the idioms of the 
Persian language would admit. In 
the preamble where the ranks of tJjc 
res|)ecti\e pleni|)otentiaries are sj)e- 
eified General de lUisclietr on the 
part of Russia, in additimi lo his 
cliaraet<‘r of commander-in-chief iii 
Gcoruiu was designated, as kmglit 
of many onb'rs, all of winch, ;u)t- 
withstandiiig theditHcultv of making 
such details perfectK intelligible in 
the Pcisiaii language, W4‘re nisei led 
at full lenglii. Tin* I'ersian pleiii- 
potentiar}, ho\\e\i*r, lia\iiig no or¬ 
ders of kniglitliood. In'* titles in con¬ 
sequence appeared levs than tliosc 
of the Rus‘“ian (although every ad¬ 
vantage had been taken of those 
usually so liberally bestowed in 
Persia) and he at iirst was at a loss 
how to make himself equid in per¬ 
sonal distinctions to tiie other nego¬ 
tiator; but recollecting that pre¬ 
vious to his (Icparlnre his sovereign 
Lad honoured him l>y a present of 
one of his swords, and a dagger set 
with precious stones, to wear which 
is a peculiar distinction in Persia ; 
and besides liad clothed him witli 
one of his own shawl robes, a dis¬ 
tinction of still greater value, he 
therefore designated himself in the 
preamble of the treaty as endowed 
with the special gifts (d'the monarch, 
lord of the dagger set with jewels, 
of the sword adorned with gems, 
and of the shawl coat already 
worn."' 

This may appear ridiculous to us, 
but it will be remembered that the 
bestowing of dresses as a mark of 
honour among eastern nations, is 
one of the most ancient customs 
recorded both in sacred and profane 
history- We may learn how great 
was the distinction of giving a coat 
already worn by what is recorded in 

REMEMBRANCER; No, 20. 


the above text of Jonathan's love 
for David, and i!Ih<) in the history of 
Mordccai, we. read, “ For the man 
whom the king dclighletli to honour^ 
let the royal ;:|q);trel be brought 
which the king useth to wear/' &c* } 

“ And it came to pass as they came, 
when Diiviii was reUiniod from the slangb- 
tor of tlic Philistines, that the womeu^ 
CMinc out of all the cities of Israel, .sinking 
and daiK'ing to meet king Saul with tabrets, 
with Joy. and witii iiistviunents of innsic; 
and the women answ ered one another as 
they played, and said, Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands.’' 

1 Sam. xvm. o. 

The mention is here made of 
singing women only, we lenrii from 
tlie Scriptures, Ezni li. (>5. Neliemiali 
vii. 07. 2 ( -hron. \\\\. 25. that sing- 
ing men were e((ually common, and 
their prob'ssion similar to those in 
Africa, described by Mr. Park. 

At two oViork we came in sight of 
Jiinibi), the blark'inith’s native town, from 
wdiencc he had berii absent more than 
four years, .Soon after tlii«. his brother, 
who had by siMiie means been appiized of 
his coming, cainc out to meet him, accom¬ 
panied by a singing man: he hroiight a 
liorsc fot the hlacksmitli that he might 
enter his native town in a dignified man¬ 
ner, and he desired each of us to put a 
good ciiatge of powder in our guns, the 
singing umii now led the W'ay, followed by 
tlie two tnotlieis, and we wcie presently 
joined by a number of people from the 
town, all of wliom demonsnated groat joy 
at seeing their old acquaintance, tlie black¬ 
smith, by the most e\travagant jumping 
and singing. On cnteiing tlie town the 
singing man began an extempore song in 
praise of the blacksmith, extolling Ins cou- 
ingo ill having nverconio so many ddKciiI- 
ties, and concluding with a strict injunc¬ 
tion to his fiieiuis to dicsshim plenty of 
victuals.*’ Park's Travels, p. 8‘J, 

Nadir Shaw had in his army no less 
than 900 chiaiix or chanters. They ear¬ 
ned in their hand a baton with a silver 
crook on the end of it; they had also a 
feather with a silver boss on their cap, 
wliieh was flat on the top ; they frequently 
chaunted moral seutenrCvS and encomiums 
on the Shaw, occasionally proclaiming 
also his victories as he pas>ed along.” 
Hanway’s Traftfelsin Persia, Vol. I. p. 170. 

“ Bart, bant, batt, as it is differently 
pronounced; is a curious approximation to 

3N ' 
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t}ic wobtcrn bard, and tlicir ofTicprs are 
nearly similar. No Hindoo HajaU is willi- 
out Hyder, although not a Hindoo, 

delighted to be constantly i)i‘ecedt'.d by 
tb^ni. They have a wonderful fuctlity in 
apeakiiig improvisatore upon any subject 
jproposeJ to tlieiu. A dcol.imation, in 
^measures which may be roiiMdcied as a-t 
'Sort of medium between bbink vei'se and 
modulated prose, but their proper pro¬ 
fession is that of chauutiii^ the exploits of 
Toniitr days in fiont of tl»e tioojis, while 
marshalling for battle, and inehtung them 
to emulate the glory of their ancestors,” 
Forbes’s Oiu'iit. Mem. Vol. III. p. 

** D.irvieux, who was present at the 
visit of an Arabian princess to the wile of 
an cinir, or great chieftain at Iter tents, 
says she was inoiinted on a camel, covered 
with a carpet, and docked with (lowers, 
a dozen women marched in a row before 
her, holding the camel's halter with one 
baud i they sung the praises of thiir mis¬ 
tress, and songs winch e\pie''sed jo), and 
the happiness of being i;i tlie Mr\ico of 
snrh a bcautifnl and nmiable laii) . Those 
which went first, ami were more distant 
from her person, came in tlair tinii to tiie 
head of the camel, and took hold of the 
lialtcr; which place, as being the post of 
hoiinui, they quitted to otiieis when tiie 
princc'ss had gone a few paces. The 
emir's wife sent her women to meet lier, 
to whom the halter was entnely quitted 
out of respect, lier own women putting 
themselves beiiiud the camel, in this order 
tJipy inarched to the tent, wheic they 
alighted, they then sung togelhci the 
beauty, birth, and good qualities of this 
princess/' liarvieux’a Voyage dans la 
Palc.stine, p. 2-19. 

“ 'J’he Mahratta chiefs, »ikc, have ser¬ 
vants with gold and silver staves of rich 
workmanship, running befoie them called 
chopdars and assabiirdars j a sort of he¬ 
ralds, who sing their pi.uses, and proclaim 
their titles in the hypciboiic style of the 
Ilast. In general their lord levels moun¬ 
tains, and exhausts tiie ocean; he awes 
tbe earth, subdues the nations, and makes 
the people tremble at his nod.” Forbes's 
^Oriental Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 42. 


So David hid himself in the field, and 
when the new moon was come, the king 
sat himself down to meat." 1 Sam. xx. 24. 
^;Yoi]r new moons and your appointed 
ly soul hateth, A;c.” Isaiah i. 14. 
id it shall be the prince's part to 
uirnt offerings, &c. in tli(‘ fea.Ht8, and 
e new moons, &c.” Ezekiel xlv. 1?, 

rder, in describing some Indian 

South America, says, that the 



religion of tliis people seemed mostly to 
consist in some sort of devotion H|iey paid 
to the moon, and that especially when she 
was new; tlien they abounded in all sorts 
of expressions of joy and triumph, they 
leaped, they danced, and clapt their hands, 
and v/ith ail the rapluies imaginable wel¬ 
comed the new light.” Harris’s Coll. Vol. 
I. p. 

The ancients paid particular re¬ 
gard to the moon. Thus in Alci- 
phrou’s Epistles, b. iii, let. 38, w^e 
find great stress laid upon the pur¬ 
chase of a slave at the lime of the 
new moon; and Herodotus* tells 
us, that after a certain speech of 
IMiidtppedes, the Lacedirinonians 
resolved to assist the Atlienians, hut 
were presented from doini; this im¬ 
mediately liy (Ik* jirejudice of an 
inieter.ile custom. This was the 
ninth day of the month, hnd it was a 
practice witli liu'm to undertake no 
enterjirize before tiie moon was at 
the full, for this therefore they 
waited. Fausanias alludes to this 
custom ill a.ssignirig tlie Cause why 
tile Athenians paid di\iiK‘ lionoura 
to ran |. 


To (he Editor of the llanimbranccr. 
Sir, 

Six Nuiiihers of your excellent 
woik iia\e appeared since you f«- 
voured me by the iiiserliun of some 
Remarks on Sunday Evening Lec¬ 
tures. The question which it was 
the object of those remarks to have 
discussed and answered, ‘ Whether 
Sunday Evening Lectures ivere ad¬ 
vantageous tp the cause of the Esta¬ 
blished Church, or not?* has called 
forth four Letters ; and I cannot but 
regret, that any of my bretlireu 
should \\ii\c thought it consistent 
cither with their professional cha¬ 
racter, or with the nature of the 
subject, to adopt a strain of levity 
about the measure itself, or to throw 
out any unkind suspicions as to the 


* Herodet. Erato, c. 10<3» 
t Pausanias^ b. i. c. S8. 
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motir^s of its ad^Qcates. Such a 
tone and spirit, however, certainly 
characterize the letter signed Home- 
spun. Melancthon opposes the in¬ 
stitution of an Eveniii" Service by 
assuming certain “ desecratioiis’^of 
our Service aad Churches as neccs- 
sarv to its utility, in wliicIV neither 
reason nor exjjerience will hear him 
out: forgetful at the same time that 
his assumptions cut both ways, and 
must hfe quite as necessary to the be¬ 
neficial efiect of the measure as a 
thir(f Service (which he is inclined 
to allow'), as when instiluled not 
sohdy, but amongst other reasons, 
for tiie purpose of keeping our flocks 
witiiin the lawful pale: because the 
Dissenting ujeelings, with their 
‘ theatrical attractions,' being open 
at the same liour, would of course, 
according to his eslimalion of the 
religious feeling of tlie community, 
still succeed in withdrawing the 
majority from the Service of the 
Estabb.shetl Church. 

“ An humble Labourer in, the 
Christian \‘ii:e\ard” is, in many re¬ 
spects, us nufortunale in advocating 
the ineusnre as tiu* tw'O former 
writers are it oppo>nig it: and its 
real friemN 1 a.iu iiulnced lo be¬ 
lieve, when reading his description 
of the manniv of its atloption la his 
parish, and of its cfft'ct in drawing 
people four or ti\e miles fiom the 
country in a winter mglit, would I’eel 
thenis(‘lves no less unable tlian nii- 
wiiling lo adopt the poet's words, 
“ nb uno ^lisce omnes.*' 

Rut ill tile Letter of “ a Curate of 
the Churcii of fjigland,” inserted 
in your last Number, I am happy 
to find, in addiliouto the good sense 
and candour, which he so obligingly 
ascribes to me, so much sound rea¬ 
soning, and good feeling, so nuu h 
in which he has my nnquurified con¬ 
currence, and the argiiinents ad¬ 
duced against the measure, tlie uti- 
lily of which vve are considering, 
placed in so tangible a form^ that, 
although 1 lament his opposition, I 
cannot but congratulate the friends 
of the measure, and especially my¬ 


self, in having an opponent, who 
Instead of the contemptuous sneer, 
and the erroneous because exagge¬ 
rated statement, uses as his weapon's 
a conciliating manner, a perspicuous-’ 
style, and a temperate discussion of 
ilie controverted point, 'j'o imitate'^ 
him in tliesc three qualilications* 
but especially in the iirst and last, 
shall be my endeavour in the fol-’* 
lowing observations. And here I 
must, in the first instance, repeat 
again and again tl^e opinion ex¬ 
pressed in niy first Letter, that tire 
Sabbath ( veiling would be far 
more usefully and reli^iouslv cm- 
])loyed liy the frequenters of Even¬ 
ing Lecluies, in a perusal of the 
Scriptiiri's at lionie, and the in^ilruc- 
tion of their le^pecti\e fiimilics: 
neither can I see any reason why 
this [)ious employment should be 
abandoned by those wlio lia\e al¬ 
ready paid their public homage of 
praise and thanksgiving during the 
das : mv own exiierience, as the mi- 

^ « A 

nister of a very large parisli, war. 
rants my as''(‘rling that few, ii'aiiy, 
of my parishioners now attend the 
F.^enirig Sei\ice, who would oliiex- 
wise remain at home to instruct tlieir 
household.s. Ibif hirue indeed is llie 
numiierof those w ho art* tlo'reliy in- 
dneoii lo forsake citlierthe ale house 
or the Dissenting met-line.; anti it is, 
on this, among other gromid.s, that 
I fonnerly expressed my opinion, 
that the case should lie considered 
as it rcaily is, n(*t as we could wish 
it to be : and that I still think a 
third Service on the Lord’s day may, 
under prudent and seasonable di¬ 
rections (at this timv, and aVe- 
mrdy for certain evils) be pirxluctive 
of good to our Church, and in her 
to the cause of sound religion. 

The first argument adduced against, 
it is, that it is not provided for in' 
the Ritnal of the Church of England. 

To this Ireply, that although it cer¬ 
tainly is not provided /or, itas certain¬ 
ly is not provided against: the con¬ 
trary of w'iiich is the case with regard 
to the Afternoon Sermon taking place 
of the catechetical instruction; th^ 
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latter of these two being avowedly 
and expressly the inleution of the 
fraihcrs of our Ritual, and not the 
former. I eonteiuJ, therefore, that 
■ whatever were the reasons which 
suggested, or the authority that jus¬ 
tified, that alteration, have far 
greater w'eight, in allou iiig this ad~ 
"diiion, ^ay further, such is the 
wide diftereiux* lutween the tuo, as 
to prevent, in my opinion, any com¬ 
parison between them ; in ttie one, 
the st’r\iec is infringed; in tlie 
other, after an inlcr\al it is re¬ 
peated; in abandoihiig the cate¬ 
chising of tin* children, all will al¬ 
low that a most efl'ectual mean of 
religious iln|)ro^eineul was neglect- 
td ; in instituting a third Service, 
all may hope at least, and many are 
persuaded, that the same is ajfordvd. 
But in the Lettei, whicii 1 am thus 
feebly cndeavouiing to answer, the 
writer not only declares, he “ should 
be sorry to see tiie second Sermon 
.discontinued where it has been cus¬ 
tomary ; ' but that he “ should even 
rejoice in lieuring of its introduction 
where it has not been customary 
he is not, therefore, an eneiiiv to ail 
innovations indiseriininatelv : bene- 


iicial ones lie can pardon, and I 
may therefore fairly infer, that there 
being no pro\ision in the Church 
of England for a third Service would 
not be so invincible an argument 
with him against it, w^erc he once 
convinced of its beneficial lendenev. 


This, however, he denies on the fol¬ 
lowing grounds : that the evening 
congregations, consisting cither ol’ 
those who have not, or those who 
have attended the previous services 
of the day, might, if of the first 
, class, have attended befiirc if lliev 
had really vvisbed so to do, and at 
all events are not tlien likely to be 
benefited, because the multiplication 
of opportunities tends to introduce 
a disregard of all (how is this to be 
Reconciled with their attendance?) 
*and if con8i:9ting of those vvlio have 
before atlendr<l, that the identity of 
the prayers will nullify tlieir devo¬ 
tion, and the diflercncc of the scr^ 


mons prevent their edification* In 
this last distinction 1 am far from 
thinking there, is any inconsistency, 
and as Jar from agreeiug to the in¬ 
ference dravan from it. 

vPublic devotion is, I much fear, 
at all times too listless and languid ; 
but 1 can never think that it will be 
more so in any breast at all en¬ 
livened b\ Cliristian pri!ici])Ie, be¬ 
cause the same form of prayer has 
once before been used in the day. 
And altliongli I reailily allow, that 
in some eases (small tavuntry pa- 
rislies for instance, where the con- 
^^regations vaiy hut little) the system 
of |ireaeliing throughout the day on 
the sjiue suliject promises to be 
useful; vet 1 cannot agree in tlic 
idea, that in large towns and cities, 
where the direct eonfrarv is the 
case, an Evtniing Lecture is to be 

considered as likelv to vield no ad- 

• * 

vantage, and therefore not lb bo 
instituted, because the preacher may 
enforce some point of doctrine or 
practice difierenl fnmi that discussed 
in tile morning or afternoon. In re- 
])ly to wtiat is sai<l of that part of 
the congr<‘gati<)ii, who attend in the 
evening for ihrjirst time, 1 suspect 
all that is necessary is a simple 
appeal to the fact, alas ! but too 
notorious, that either on aeeoniit of 
domestic avocations or iiidifi'erenee 
and lukewarmness in masters or 
themselves, servants and pet ty house¬ 
holders arc oj'ten found verv remiss 
ill tlieir attendance at Church; and 
because they of llieniselves disre¬ 
gard one o]>portunitv, and luuc'h 
more if tlieir disreganl was occa¬ 
sioned in their masters emplovineiil, 
shall we refuse to afford them ano¬ 
ther? and not rather be instant as 
well “ out of season,*' as “ in sea¬ 
son,’* ill the great w'ork of bringing 
them to Christ and his salvation? 
And (for I may here speak onl) have 
wc not an additional spur so to do, 
when w'c are assured that large 
numbers of them will (as an alterna¬ 
tive in their mistaken opinion forced 
on them) spend their evenings in 
listening to docliines as erroneous. 
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M tfa^ rules of practice deduced 
from them are mischievous? No 
measure surely is lightly to be re¬ 
jected which succeeds, as I must 
contend this does, in withdrawing 
our focks from such unwholesoAie 
pastures, and ensuring to them a 
form of sound words for their de¬ 
votions, niiti scriptural doctrine for 
their edification. 

The two remaining arguments 
against a third Service are grounded 
on the inability of the preacher to 
perform three Services, and to make 
ade<juate preparation for three Dis¬ 
courses. Most entirely do I agree 
in all that is advanced on this head; 
the conserpience of the lirst must be 
a sacrifice of health ; of the second, a 
slovenly discharge or a total neglect 
of the sacred duty of visiting the 
sick, tile aged, and the infirm, 
liut neither of tiiese will l)e neces¬ 
sary, if Evening Lectures arc esta¬ 
blished only iiiidor the following limi¬ 
tations:—If in a large country town, 
either because the parish church is 
not large enough to meet the wauls 
of ail increasing population, or as a 
reni(*dy for that partial dissent, 
which consists in an attendance at 
the Church in liie day lime, and at 
the conventicle in the evening, an 
Evening J-ceture on Sunday should 
be deemed likely to be beneficial, 
let a Clergyman be selected solely 
for that purpose, subject of course 
to the approbation of the Minister 
of the parish. If the same measure, 
on an extended scale, should be 
coiileinjilated in a city where there 
are several Churches, let a certain 
number only be opened, and let 
them be served either by those of 
the Clergy who have single duty 
only, or by all the Clergy of tlic city 
alternately ; in either case the la¬ 
bour will be comparatively light, 
and the difficulties above stated will 
be obviated. 1 myself am one 
amongst several other Clergymen, 
who, anxious to provide a remedy 
against both the above-mentioned 
evils, have some time since, under 
the sanction of our Diocesan, instU 
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tuted a third Service in a city, where 
its good effects are so universally 
felt and acknowledged as to afford 
us an abundant compensation for 
Uie very trifling addition to our 
Sunday duty. The four Churches, 
w4iich have been opened for this 
purpose, are constantly filled with 
persons, who heretofore spent their 
Sunday evenings in Dissenting meet¬ 
ings ; with those who, from the 
meanness of their apparel or some 
other cause, have not visited the 
CliureJj during the day ; and with a 
description of men whom, from their 
inability of enjoying the bem?#it of 
oiir excellent Service at other times, 
1 w'ith jK'culiar pleasure particu¬ 
larize, \i/. slage-coachincii, guards, 
iiorse-keepers^and chaise-drivers. No 
disorder of auv kind has occurred, 
ami sucii an event is effectually 
pn'venlcd by the vigilance of three 
or lour respectable parishioners, 
who alternately lake this office on 
themselves, 1 should mention also, 
that the four Churches are <'onsi- 
de.red as free for the evening: a cir¬ 
cumstance in itself so jiroductive, 
at this time, of good to the cause of 
religion and our Church, as to have 
bronglit conviction to tiie minds of 
main, who at first doubted of the 
c.\]>edieiicy of the measure, but who 
now viewing the various benefits re¬ 
sulting therefrom, have given it their 
unqualified approbation. 

On the whole then it appears to 
me, that a third Service on Sunday, 
partly from the want of CJiurch- 
room, partly from the proselyting 
zeal of the Dissenters (who have 
been accidentally heard to lament 
the prevalence of its adoption', as 
one efl'ectual disturber of their plans) 
is at this time so beneficial a mea¬ 
sure, that the Eisliops of the Church 
are fully authored in so far alter¬ 
ing our Ritual (if altering it can be 
called) as to allow the repetition of 
the Afternoon Service. 

1 almost despair, Mr. Editor, of 
your inserting so long a letter; but 
the importance of the subject itself, 
and'thc necessity of my replying at 








some length to the opposers of the 
mea 9 ure» will» 1 trust, be a sutheient 
i^logy for 

Clericus DKvoNn':Nsis. 

Jiwe.5,18L»0. ' I 


>To the Editor pj the Remcmbrancir, 
Sir. 

is not my intention to interfere 
in the controversy upon the omission 
of the Queen’s nanje in the Liturgy, 
and in the prayer for the Royal fa- 
nnly, or to oti’er any judgment on 
the merits of the arguments, which 
have been alleged on either side. I 
am not sorry that the question has 
been agitated, although I venture to 
express an opinion, in u'liich I anti- 
cijiate the concurrence of your 
readers, that under existing circum¬ 
stances it Is must desirable, that tlic 
discussion should be suspended. 

Tiiere is no occasion for llie same 
hesitation in respect of the occa¬ 
sional ofbccs, of which a very sin¬ 
gular view is taken by your corres¬ 
pondent “ Old Statute," in reflect¬ 
ing upon some of the assertions of 

** Old Precedent.’* lie candid!v ac- 

• 

knowledges that he may be mis¬ 
taken, and as he i» desirous of cor¬ 
rect information, I will take leave 
to gratify his desire, by extracting 
the principal parts of the several sta¬ 
tutes which constitute tl»e law of 
the case. 

Bv the acts James I. c. 1. entillc<l 
An Act for a public thanksgiving 
to Almighty God every year on the 
fifth day oj November, it is enacted, 
That all and singular ministers 
in every cathedraf and parish church 
or other usual place for coiuinon 
prayer, within this r^m of England 
^^he dominions ofthe same, shall 
jjKya upon the fifth day of No- 
■ptbersay morning prayer, and give 
Ukto Almighty God thanks for this 
Ipoflt happy deliverance; and that all 
||nd«very person and persons inlialnt- 
ng mtbm this realm of Jijiglaiid, and 


the'dominions of the same slidl al¬ 
ways u])on that day diligently and 
faithfully resort to the parish church 
or chapel accustomed, or to some 
usual church or chapel, where the 
saVd morning prayer, preaching, or 
other service of God shall be used, 
and then and there to abide orderly 
and soberly during the time of the 
said prayers, preaching, or other 
service of God, there to be used 
and ministered. 

** 111. And because all and every 
person may be put. in mind of this 
duty, ami he tlien belter prejiared 
to the said holy service, he it enacted 
by aiilhority aforesaid, lliat every 
ntinisler shall give warning to his 
parishioners publielv, in the chureh 
at morning prayer, the Sunday be¬ 
fore every such fiftlrday of Novem¬ 
ber, for the due observation of the 
said day, and that after morning 
jirayer or preaching upon the said 
tifth day of November, they read 
publicly, distinctly, and {>laitdy, this 
present act.” 

liy the Act of Attainder, \ *2 Charles 
ii, c. UO. coniirmed l>y Charles 
ii. slat. I. c. 7. it is among oilier 
things enacted, 

That ev(*rv thirtieth dav of Ja- 
nuary, unless it fulls out to he upon 
tiie Lord's ila), and then the day 
next following, shall be for ever here¬ 
after set apart to be kejit and ob¬ 
served in all the cliurclies and cha¬ 
pels of these your inajosty's domi¬ 
nions of England and Ireland, do- 
uiiniuu of Wale^, and town <d'Berwick 
upon Tweed, uiid the Isles of Jersey 
and Guernsev, and all other your 
majesty^s dominions as an anniver- 
savy day of fasting and humiliation 
to iniptufc the mercy of God, that 
neither tile guilt of that sacred and 
innocent blomi, nor those other sins 
by which God was provoked lo de¬ 
liver up both us and our king into 
the hands of cruel and unreaAorinble 
men, may at any time hereafter be 
visited upon us or our posterity.” 

By tlie Act 12 Charles ii. c. 14. 
entitled xr» Act for a perpetual 
anniversary fhanksgkhtg on the 
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ninK-and‘twentieth day of May, 
confirmetl by 13 Charleu ii. stat, 1. 
c. 11. it is enacted. 

That all and singular ministers 
of God’s word and saenunents, in 
every church, chapel, and other* 
usual place of divine service and 
public prayer, which now are or 
hereafter shall be within this reiilni 
of England, and the respective do¬ 
minions thereof, and their successors, 
shall in all succeeding ages annually 
celebrate the twenty-ninth day {)f 
May, by rendering their hearty pub¬ 
lic praises and thanksgivings unto 
Almighty God for all the foronieii- 
tioiicd extraordinary mercies, bless¬ 
ings and deliwrances received, and 
miglilv acts done thereon, and de¬ 
clare the same U> all the jieople 
there assembled, and the genera¬ 
tions yet lo come, tliat so they may 
for ever praise the Lord for the same 
whoso name, alone is excellent, and 
his gloiy aljove the earth and hea¬ 
vens. A nd be it fiirther|Tenacted, 
that all and every person and per¬ 
sons inhabiting within tiiis kingdom 
and the dominions thereunto belong¬ 
ing, shall upcMi the said day annually 
re-sort with diligence and devotion, 
to some usual church, chapel, or 
place where such })ul>lic thanksgiv¬ 
ings ami praises to (jod's most di¬ 
vine majesty shall he rendered, and 
lliere inderly and devoutly abide 
during the said public thanksgivings, 
prayers, preaching, singing of psalms 
and other service of God there to 
be used and ministered. 

“ II. And to the end that all per- 
so!is may be put in mind of their 
duty thereon, and be the better pre¬ 
pared to discharge the same with 
that piety and devotion as becomes 
them, be it furtiier enacted, that 
every minister shall give notice to 
his pariahioners publicly in the 
church at morning prayer, the Lord’s 
day next before every such twenty- 
ninth day of Dfcy for the due obser¬ 
vation of the said day, and shall 
then likewise publicly and distinctly 
read this present act to the people.” 

I have extracted these clauses 


from Pickering's Edition of the St 3 « 
lutes at Large, and I find, that they 
are also printed in Burii’s Ecclesias* 
tical Law, under the title “ HOLI-'^ 
DAYS.” I have no difficulty in 
jigAeing with your correspondent, 
tha# “ the perpetual observance” of 
November 5, is prescribed by act of 
jiiU'liament; or in acquiescing in the 
direction of tlie Rubric, that the 
tibtli day of May in every year is 
by act of parliament appointed to 
be for ever kept holy neither will 
1 deny, that there is a statute law 
for the perpetual observance of Ja¬ 
nuary 30th, or the following day. 
Rut while the acts w'liich have been 
recited,' clearly and unquestionably 
enact, that these several days shall 
be religiously observed, it is certain 
that ll’.ey do not prescribe the form 
and method in wliich they shall be 
observed. I am certainly ignorant 
of any act of jvarliament by which 
the offices in customary use upon 
these <la\s are authorised; nor can 
I conceive that they form any part 
of “ the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, as it is now by law estab¬ 
lished T if by law be meant the pro¬ 
visions of any express and particular 
act or acts of parliament, as distin¬ 
guished from the power which the 
king jiossesses in ail causes eccle¬ 
siastical. 

TJie title of the Liturgy as recog¬ 
nized in the act of uniformity is, 
“ The book of Cojuoion Prayer and 
administration of^the sacraments, 
and other rites and cerem§|Hes of 
the Church, according to the use of 
tlie Church of England, together 
with the Psalter, or Psalms of Da¬ 
vid, pointed as they are to be sung 
or said in Churches, and the form 
and manner of making, ordaining, 
and consecrating of bishops, priests, 
and deacons.” In this title no men¬ 
tion is made of the occasional offices: 
the Liturgy is concluded with the 
offices of ordination and consecra¬ 
tion : and in the language of the 
several proclamations which 1 have 
seen from the time of Charles 11. to 
that of George HI. these offices are 
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said to be annexed to the Book of 
Common Prmfor, and therefore do 
iiot piToperly form' any part of it. 

In the Act of Janies I. for the 
celebration of November 5th, it.is 
required tha»t all ministers shall ‘^^y 
morning prayer, and shall give uttto 
Almighty God thanks,*’ and that all 
persons shall resort to some place 
where the said morning prayer, 
preaching, and other service of Go<l 
shall be used." The form of “the 
said morning prayer" is not speci¬ 
fied; and Dr, Burn says that it 
should seem from the tenour of this 
act, that the form or manner of giv¬ 
ing tliaiiks w'as left to the discretion 
of every minister/' If I may be 
allowed to venture an opinion, I will 
suggest tliat the purport of the act 
was to place the fifth of November 
in the class of Holy days on which 
and on the Sundays only, the corn- 
xnou prayer w'as then wont to be 
said: (see the 13th, 14th, 15th ca¬ 
nons of 1G04.) If this conjecture 
be admitted, there will be no diffi¬ 
culty in admitting that the form of 
morning prayer in ordinary use was 
further to be used upon the occasion 
of this festival. I doubt whether at 
that time the common prayer was 
used except on Sundays and holy 
days, and the Litany on Wednes-^ 
days and Fridays, but I speak with 
hesitation and with a desire of re- 
c^ving instruction. 1 am also de¬ 
sirous of information concerning the 
original history o#^4he office for this 
festivaL^ In the Prayer Book of 
Charles 1. ed« 1634, there is no trace 
of this office. In the Calendar there 
is'notice of “ Papisfs Con»^ but no 
proper lessons are appointed: and 
yet, according to Burn, 

“ That there was a standing form 
for this day in the 10. C. 1. appears 
from this order of: the House of 
X«ords; * Ordered, that the title be- 
the pray^s for the deliverance 
' fym the Oui^owder Plot, shall be 
wiUired and printed hereafter'in hoic 
otrtn ,. via. a thanksgiving for the 
.Mivciy from the Gonjmwder Trea¬ 
son ; iM the printer is to be sent 


for to appear before the House to 
be asked how^tiiis title, thal is now 
prefixed, via. a thanksgiving for 
peace and victory came to be intro¬ 
duced." 

• “ This office was revised by the 
convocation in the year 10G2, and 
afterwards some few additions and 
alterations w^ere made upon a new 
revisal in the second year of William 
and Marv, and so continueth.” 

I will only add, that the office thus 
revised and corrected could not pos¬ 
sibly be contemplated in the .\v,t of 
Janies I. and there is no other act 
which relates to the celebration of 
this day. This present office cannot 
therefore be authorizetl hy act of 
parliament. 

The office for January 30lh, was 
originally composed in a spirit of 
forbearance and accommodation to 
the feelings of those who had been 
concerned in bringing about the Re¬ 
storation, and whom it w'ould have 
been impolitic to reproach for the 
share which tiiey bad taken in the 
pi^evious Rebellion and Usurpation; 
it was reduced to its present form in 
the reign of James II. when it was 
less necessary to respect these feel¬ 
ings. A partial collation of the 
two offices may be seen in Burn's 
Ecclesiastical Law. The doubt 
which your correspondent expresses, 
and which he wishes to see removed, 
concerning the use of this service 
on the Sunday may be resolved by' 
the words of the act: 

“ Every thirtieth day of January, 
unless it falls out to be upon the 
Lord's day, and then the next day 
following, shall be for ever hereafter 
set apart," &c. 

So the Old Rubric quoted by ano. 
ther correspondent: 

“ If'this day shall happen to be 
Sunday, this form of service shall 
be used the next day following." 

The ambiguity of the present 
Rubric is corrected Vfhhe remark of 
Wheatley: 

“ It having never been the prac¬ 
tice of the Catholic Church, nor 
indeed of any part of k exce]^ tbe 
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Roman, and that whkii has too many 
marks of its parrnt, the Presby¬ 
terian Churcli in Scotland, to allow 
of huDiiliation or fasllnrr on Sundays, 
which are appointed for duties of,a 
different nature, it is ordered, that, 
if this day shall happen to he Sun¬ 
day^ this form of prayer shall be 
used^ and the fast kept the next day 
follotcing,^^ 

The otHce for May 29th was also 
altered in the reiejn of James II. on 
the same principle as the j>recedin 2 ; 
office. 

The following history of tlie office 
for the inauguration is gi\en by 
Burn, on the authority of Bishop 
Gibson,' 

“ The inauguration day, or the 
day wIkmi the kiui; or (jueen for the 
time being begun tlieir respecti\e 
reigns is not enjoined by act of par¬ 
liament, as are tlie other solemn 
dius, for wincli particular .services 
are app(»inted. The observation of 
this da\ in the lime of King (^liailcs 
the First, was enforced by n parti¬ 
cular canon in the year IGIO, after 
the example, as it is. said in the pre¬ 
face to that canon, as well of tiu* 
Godly CliMstiaii emperors in the 
former times, as. of our own most re¬ 
ligious priucet since tlie llefoniiatioii; 
and the said preface furtlier suith,- 
tliat a particular form of prayer was 
appointeil by authority for that day 
and purpose, and enjoinctii all 
church-wardens to pro^ide two of 
those books at least. This festival 
was disused in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, upon occasion 
of the deatli of his roval father, the 
manner of which changed the day 
into a day of sorrow and fasting, as 
is set forth in the order for reviving 
that usage in the first year of King 
James tlie Second, before the service 
composed for that purpose- Which 
service after another disuse of that 
festival during the reign of King 
Wiiliam, was revised, and the obser¬ 
vation of the day commanded by a 
special order thereunto annexed, in 
the second year of Queen Anne, and 
so continueth to this time." 
Remkmbrancejei, No. 20. 


It is plain therefore that none of 
these offices are authorized or recog¬ 
nized by an act of parliament. All 
the offices have been at different 
times revis<‘(l, and the revised edi¬ 
tions publi.shed without the authority 
of parliament: and the office for 
the accession lias been in two in¬ 
stances su.spended, and afterwards 
renewed without the authoritv of 
parliament I (piofe again the w'urds 
of ihirn on the office for Nov. 5th. 

Althougli the duV observation 
of this day, U'i also of tlie thirtictli 
of January, and the twenty-ninth 
day of May, me iiijoined by act of 
parliament; yet the particular forms 
to be observed on those days are 
not previously direcled nor subse¬ 
quently couhrined by any act of 
parlimnciit, but they are spcciallv 
au11iori/e(l, us is aKo that of the 
king’s muiigurafion by this order of 
his niaiestv.^' 

And then follows the order of 
council of October 7, ITGl. 

It is by similar proclamalions and 
orders of council, that these offices 
ha\e been annexed to the book of 
(''omiuou Prayer: but there has been 
some variation in the form of annexa¬ 
tion, whicli it may not be improper 
to notice. In the proclamation of 
Charles II, dated iSlay 2d, 1CG5, it 
is required, that these scr\iccs be 
forthwith printed, and for thefutvre^ 
annexed to the Book of Common 
I’ruyer and Liturgy of the Church 
of Irngland: ’ and yet so little was 
flic authority of this order in re¬ 
spect of the future, that in the very 
next reign all these services were 
altered, and a fourth was added. 
In the proclamation of George I, 
the same form of annexation for the 
future is retained: but in the order 
of George III. it is required that the 
four services be forthwith printed, 
published, and annexed to the Book 
of Common Prayer, to be used 
yearly on the said days" without any 
mention of the future. Your cor¬ 
respondent sterns to imagine, that in 
the n ign of Anne, the order of Mary 
was retained, and no new order it- 
3 O 
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sued respecting the f.lucc offices, and 
thatf the office for the inauguration 
only was continued by specivd pro¬ 
clamation. If this was the case 
throuuhout the reign, it forms u pre- 
cedenl, in ansner to y»iir conci 
pouilent. Old Preeodent, in respeCt 
of the thiec offices for November 5, 
January tlO, May ‘JO, Init it shews 
more slronuK tlie neces^itv ot c(m- 
tinuiui; as well ns icNisiug ihe office 
for tliC accession. How far tlse 
proclanrtWo!!^ of the so\erei(‘n may 
ill ecclesiastical causes bind the sub¬ 
jects of Ins successor on the threne, 
i am imt competent to sa>: but in 
the jiresrnt case, there i-* this sin¬ 
gular am-maly. if llie proclaimi- 
fion of (n’orgc HI. has an\ force vr 
anlhon^ it enjoins the use of a form 
of piiuer fov,Ocl'»i»cr ‘J.'))h, hut ac¬ 
cording to the rcMsed and corrected 
PLubiie, there is no hmicr a f»rm ot 
prayer lor October'Joth, hut there 
15 a f»rm of praver t»»r January 
CDneoniing uin< l) there is no 
pna lumutitm. I apjnvliend, how - 
ever, that as far as the oftice fir (he 
arcess'.on U concerned, the old pro¬ 
clamation is, in fa(*t, null and \oifl. 
The proclamation jviescnlns |>ra}er 
thank -gi\ing tor a certain day 
on which his majesty lieguu lusliui)[iy 
reign, Imt tliat occasion of thanks¬ 
giving is &in»erscded by the acces¬ 
sion of anotlier soxercign. It was 
probalily njmu this princijdc, that 
the otiico of the iiianguration was 
iinlii tiic accession of the late king 
anlhorizcd b\ specific proclamation, 
because the obligation to use the 
office necessarily ceaseil with the life 
of the sovereign. Tlie ea'.e of the 
other oiliees wasdillereiit: theywere, 
foumled in occasions of perpetual 
tlianksguing; their solemn days are 
set apart by act of parliament; but 
neither act of parliament, nor royal 
proclamation, has yet dedicated the. 
twenty-ninth day of January. 

Hut I feel that I am wamh ring 
from tlie question. My sinqile in¬ 
tention was to prove, ,.tlmt none of 
offices have the authority of an 
’‘net of parlinment, I had intende d 


aUo to shew thiittliey are sanctioned 
by the sole anth*ority of the king ia 
council, and by proclamation issued 
for tlieir relebration. Hut I have 
trespassed loo long upon your time 
ah’oady, ami I iinust reserve for a 
future occasion some remarks on the 
nulnre ami extent of the authority 
by wliicli these offices, together with 
the offices for ilavs of fasting, and 
days of thanksgi\mg, tog'^tlier with 
the occasional jiraycrs arc issued, 
and nKo on some other points in 
wiiich tiie rubric may he illustratctl 
In the statute hnv, ami some modern 
inno\ atioiis which have rre|)l into the 
service of tlu (Mnirch mav he tlis- 
countenanced and reproved. 

Nou(ko(. 

To the Ediiorof the licmembranccr. 
Sir, 

I WAsmiieh grafiiied hytlie perusal 
of the J.etlers on tin- liomau Ca¬ 
tholic Mstablisment at Stoinhurst, 
whicii appear to have been wntteu 

])V some one wlui is intimatelv ac- 

« ♦ 

quainted witli its proceedings. 1 
<*an form no cmipMtnie as to the 
iuitlior of the paper, hat, coving to 
peculiar circumstances, I happen 
to he acquainted with tlie leading 
facts of one of liis anecdotes, and 
caiu so far voucli for the autlicn- 

licitv of Ills slateinents. As the 

% 

sahjcct is of great imjiortance, and, 
at tlie jnesenl moment, particularly 
intei'cisling, some remarks from “ A 
Near Ohserve'r," may be deenned not 
nnwortiiy of insertion in your valu¬ 
able jonriial. 

I shall first direct vour attention 

% 

to the lower orders oi' Catholics; 
a class of men from w'hom, it is to 
be feared, tlie modern advocates of 
einancijiation but rarely draw their 
conclusions, though it is there, un- 
donhti'dly, that the true principles 
of Papistry luiiy be expected to be 
fairly developed, and its doctrines 
pushed to their natural and inevit¬ 
able consequences. Now what 
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tlie opinion cntcrtakied of thisde- 
scriptiuii of persons by their Pro¬ 
testant e(]iials—men whose senti¬ 
ments arc fonned from expericnee, 
the most infallible of nil the rules 4 >f 
reasoning ? Tlic\ invarialdy re¬ 
present them as beimj, xvith very few 
exceptions, mifair in their private 
<!ea)i^^s, nnkind, and nnaceoinino- 
dutii)!; neii;!il>ours; ]):i.rtial over¬ 
seers, and to\vn*s-otheer5 ; and 
strietiv adln’iinir, as far a** (!i(^ ter¬ 
rors of the law will periuil, to the 
doctrine, tliiil no ihilli i', to be Kept 
with herelii s. This doelriiM , which 
should for ever form an injpr<‘i;na- 
ble bulwailv to their aectssuni to 
jtow'er, has, I know, been pio- 
iiounced by .some ailvocates lor 
emancipation, as too absiini to be 
belie\<<l bv iclional men *, which as¬ 
sertion iiierclv proMs, since l!u‘ fact 
stands a::ain'*t it, that ieli;:ions 
prejudice iiiav be stronger tlmn 
I'lasoH, I'll** jiu'vent iiiic, il is 
said, IS too ciiliuhiened to maintain 
such monstrous I'pnnous; bn! ar*^ 
the louxr ovdvrs oi' lt*»iiiaii Catho¬ 
lics, (ibr il is amuniist Un*sc that 
the doctnue is aiti'd npou,) Uie 
most i^uoiaiil cla's ^Jn!i^ll suli- 
jects, wiser am! beller inroniu'd 
tlian llie priests ot the se\eiiti i'nlh 
ceiiturv, who, it will not lie di'iu/d, 
uiaiiituiiied this rloctniie in it^ ful¬ 
lest extent ? The obnoxious pas- 
sa*;e stands recorded ainoii!; llieir 
uccrediled articles t>f belie!, and till 
it has been as formally rcnomic*'d 
us it was formally proclaimed, it is 
the duty of the Hntish ^overnmenl. 
to consider it as a part of the Uo- 
man Catholic faith. 

Of the manners and conduct of 
the priesthood, it ninsl be confes¬ 
sed, the account is very (iiHerent. 
They are, tn general, men of ele¬ 
gant manners, great aceomphsiu 
inents, and extensive knowledge of 
the woild ; tistenlaliously liberal 
in their religious jirinciplcs, and 
extravagantly loyal in their poli¬ 
tics, Tiiey always contrive to be 
on the most intimate terms of fa¬ 
miliarity with the neighbouring 


clergymen, so as in some measure 
to prevent the complaints w£icli 
would naturaUv arise when the 
priest has been interfering with the 
^iritual slate of their parishioners. 
^4nd sliould one of them, on these 
oecasions, muster courage enough 
to remonstiate, his expostulation is 
generally met by such consummate 
art, and such conciliating humility, 
on lh<‘ pari of the priest, as totally 
to stt at tault the honest and art¬ 
less iudigiialion of * the country 
elorgymaii. 

Th<‘ above ^kc^<■hc'* are, I assure 
you, bv no means t.iiicv-pieces, 
conceived to serve lie* *)ccasioii, 
but real portiaits, i.ikm itv umi 
wlu» is HU aah'iit fiiend lo religions 
(<»leiation as a ueuored piiuciple, 
bill v\hu is niduceil, in/m at Inal 
(»b^«n \ ation, to t oiisivl* r ilus ease 
as stiong enough to tuna an ex¬ 
ception ; and is onlv 'oirv that 
iiiaiiv worlhv public tlniiaeters have 
not luul the same t-pp-.irlunities, 
with himself, of t>bsei \ im. liu* j»rac- 
lieal eon^ujueiiet s to wliijh the 
d<jetrjMe'« th*‘\ ad\«>e.:te must lU- 
eviUibiv Icvid. Il io unfortunate 
that tiu'ir sUuatum am! iinu iiabits 
eaU'^e tl<*‘m t<» a.ss.jii, le oM\ v.ilii 
the iiigher classes *)i Itonmn Ca- 
lliolies, wh(» have .,a *fbvious in- 
Itrest in tlie repeal of what tliey 
afe pleased lo U'im tie-o dis- 
abiiilies, anti whose motives may, 
theixfore, be je.sllv liable to sus- 
pieion. Lei ihe Cannings ami the 
Casllereaghs dt'stMid to tlie well 
ol IhipistiA uiideliied; let them see 
lion pun* ami unailovetl is lIu* ha¬ 
tred of the igmnant (!alholic to¬ 
wards his Lrotestanl neighbtvur; 
lu»\v ciigei’ly he rejoices in every 
event winch lie considers as pre¬ 
judicial to our religion or our law ; 
liovv laithfni bis ulleiiiai.ee lo a. 
foreign pow'er ; how sciviie itis 
obedience lo the instructions of las 
teacher, and, therefore, how ilit- 
ferent those instructions from the 
public professionsitf the priesthood* 
Let them observe the actual de- 
velopenicut of opinions which tiwy 
3 o 2 
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at present think it safe to despise, 
and^they will no longer contimie to 
befriend them out of respect to a 
general principle; but will consi¬ 
der Catholic Emancipation, as they 
have w'isely considered Reform, tp 
be an event, of which the practical 
e\il will more tliaii coiuiterbiilaiicc 
the theoretical iiuprovonient. 

A ISiiAK Observek. 


To ihr Editor o f the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

As the subject of present conversa¬ 
tion, the mode of an(>ii]tiiig S<nc- 
reigiis, bcaiN a religious hs well as 
a political aspect, ynir jounail is of 
course open to comiimnicalions on 
(he subject. I pieseut vou with an 
account <jf the c<n<mution ccreino. 
nics in tlie Latin kni^ilom of Jeru¬ 
salem, which nourished and decayed 
in the tuclllii and thirtecnTli ten- 
turies. The origin^d woiLs on t!»e 
jurisprudence of that state having 
been written in a lanirmige unintel¬ 
ligible to the general reader, 1 pre¬ 
fer using the correct and perspicu¬ 
ous statcnicut of the subject con¬ 
tained in that recent and most valu¬ 
able addition to English historical 
literature, entitled Mill.*>’s llistorv of 
the Crusades. 

“ Tlie luonarcli was ordinarily 
crowned by the Patriarch at Jerusa¬ 
lem; but at T}re, when the holy 
citv w'as ill the hands of the Intideis. 
In the church of tlie sepulchre the 
king swore to protect religion, to do 
justice, and to govern the people 
agreeably to the laws and customs 
of the realm. The patriarch ex¬ 
claimed, ' and I will assist you ;* 
and placed the crown on liis head. 
He then thrice called on the pre¬ 
lates, knlgbis, and other liegemen 
and burgesses, to declare whether 
the person whom they w-ere assem¬ 
bled to l^throne were th^ true heir 
of the ragdoni. On the giving of 
answers m the affirmative, the hymn 


‘ Te deum laudamus’ was sung; 
and having entered the choir with 
his barons, w'ho bore the crown and 
the ajiplc, the seneschal w'ith the 
sceptre, and the constable witli the 
standard, the king was clad with the 
rojal robe. The patriarch poured 
many blessings on his head; the 
king sealed himself on the throne, 

ami mass began. In the course of the 
service he A\as anointed. Two ]ne- 
!ate> ihen jirestmtcd him with a ring, 
denoting rovultv ; a sword, repre¬ 
senting justice, for the defence of 
himself and the holv Church; a 
crown, ihe sign of dignity ; a scep¬ 
tics the mark of power; and an 
applr, the cm! 'em of the law of 
the kin<;dont itsclt ; n-peating at 
the same time, the usual bum of 

ft 

word''. Thi* prelates and haruiis 

cried aloud, ‘ Limg live the king !’ 

and llu' kimj; kissed th(‘ eluirch- 

mon. The saciaineut of tlie liolv 

* 

eomuuiiiKiii was atlmimsJ» r<‘d, and 
the jiatriarch ble-'setl the r(>>al 
standaid. The monairh oiier< d his 
crown oil tlie altar, where our Jv)rd 
liad l)een otl’ered h\ Simeon, and 
afterwards went lo the ti-mpie <»f So- 
loiiioii, wliieli was the house of tlie 
Knights Tenijilai's, ami took refresh¬ 
ment ; and the burgesses of Jerusa¬ 
lem jiaid homage, and atUauled upon 
the king.” 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

OxONIENStS. 


To the FaIUot of ihe Ilcmenibranctr. 

Sir, 

As I conceive it to be one object of 
your useful publication “ Antiquam 
exquirere mutrem,’* to enquire into 
the primitive usage of the Chiistian 
Church, as the best standard to 
which, under the exercise of sober 
judgment, the practice of modern 
times can be adjusted or reduced, 1 
venture to send you the following 
extracts from a letter of the learned 
and admirable Dean Hickes^ relative 
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to a particular iu iwhich it would 
appear that the Clergy of the Church 
of England have long compromised 
a cousiderable external privilege, 
which, as it is not merely personj^l, 
l)iit attaches to their holy order, 
they can have no right, as individu¬ 
als, to concede.* 

“ Wlien churches weio built in all 
places after tlie empire turned 
Christian, they distinguished the 
altar place from the nave of ti.e 
church by cancelli, (whence un¬ 
doubtedly the name chancel) i.c, a 
rail about elbow high, with a door 
in tlie middle, and into this altar 
place—no layman was sufi'ered to 
enter to rcecJNc thcliolv saerainent. 
Inil after the tlirce orders had re¬ 
ceived it in the altar place, by the 
altar, then the deacons went down 
to the door, to dclber it to the 
laitv. After iii<>iiiistencs here came 
to be j(»ined to cathedrals, ami other 
great ehuielus, flu* religious tu'der.s 
peitbriiied tlieii daily devotions in 
the chama'Is, and admitted the j»eo- 
))le into them, and then railed in the 
allar at tiu* east end, with a door in 
the middle of tlte rail, within uliich 
the ( lergy always eoniiuunlcafed, 
before tlicN delivered the in\sterics 
to (he laityi. 1 iiuike no doubt but. 
this precedency of tin* Clergy iu re- 
ceiMug the holy sacrament was the 
practice before, as well as alter the 
empire turned Cbristiun. The lea. 
son of this precedence is fmnulcd in 
the nature of the church as a so¬ 
ciety, orspirituai covporaliou,wln!rc- 
of Christ is the founder, head, and 
chief priest, or bishop, and the 
l)isho]is, priests, and deacons, with 
their several orders, his ministers 
over the people, and, by conse¬ 
quence, their superiors in ccclcsias- 


* 1 allude to the generally received 
practice of the Clergy when not engaged 
at the altar, communicating in the holy 
cucliai'ist CD tlte outside of Uic comnniniou 
rail, and frequently amongst the laity. 


tical ineelings and matters, especi¬ 
ally at the holy cucharist, and all 
othe||^,meetings for worship. In an¬ 
cient times, it w'as one of the great* 
and most ignotniuous punish¬ 
ments of a priest to be .reduced to 
lay communion, or to communicate 
amongst the laity; upon wiiich ac¬ 
count I think clergymen who com¬ 
municate amongst Ihein forget their 
ow'u dignily, and in some j?ort de¬ 
grade theinschcs. They also violate 
one of the most primUive Riih'ks of 
tiix. Churchy wiiich requires that the 
officiating priest first receive the 
holy communion himself, and then 
proceed to iulminister the same to 
the bishops, jiriesls, and deacons, 
if any be picst'iii, and after that to 
the pco|)le in order.” 

The learned author ihen goes on 
to anticipate the most obvious ob- 
jectKui to this practice:—“To sav 
Unit this looks not very decent, but 
]»rocee(iing from ambition, is to 
impeach the Church, and take part 
With the Dei.'^ts, and all otlicr enemies 
of liie priestlK;od, who isnorantiy, 
or nLibeiousiv, accuse the CIcrev of 
])ride, for tins very }u*acticc,” 

And then concludes with saying to 
his corrcs|)oiideiil, Dr. Charlelt, in 
allusion to a circumstance mculioii- 
cd in a letier from Dr. C.—“ 1 think 
you were wrong not to assist the 
}>ansh priest for want of a sur- 
])lice, the want of a surplice being 
in Eoro Ecclc>iaslico et conscieniim, 
a sutlicjent excuse u>r administering 
tin* service without one, especially 
in a huge couimunum, when it was 
charity both to priest and people to 
assist.” 

Ill the hope that this authority 
may avail to direct the practice of 
any of your clerical readers, who 
mav not have considered or met with 
)irevions iutormation on the subject, 

1 remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

4>.E.T. 

Bathf Map 31 , 1820 . 
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To the Editor of the Rtmcmhrancer, 


Sir, 


P 


•f 

Permit me, through your valuab^ 
j>agos, to call the attention of tli 2 
Clergy who are rcKideiU iii y)arisiies 
bordering on the sea eoast, to an im¬ 
portant Act of I'arliament lironght 
in by Jolin II. I'lcmayne, Esq. the 
member for Cornwall, which re¬ 
ceived the Royal Assent tlic Ittth 
of June, 1808, entitled “An Act for 
providing suitable Interment in 
Church Yards or Piirodiial Bury¬ 
ing (irounds, in I'ngland, for such 
dead Human Bodies us inuv be ca«t 

4 

on Shore from the Sea, in cases of 
Wreck, or othciavisc.*' 

Allhouirh this Act has been in 
existence >e\eral years, I Iui\e rea¬ 
son to belic\o that it, is not so « \- 
teiisively known as it \iell deserves 
to be. In boiner^etsiiilv, imieed, 
the parish of which I lia\e tiie cure, 
was (as I am infouiuil hy tiie wor¬ 
thy I’reasuier of the couniy) the 
iirsl that took advantage of its use¬ 
ful ami judicious provisions, and 
this within the last two \eurs. It 
provides that, in cases where dead 
human bodies shall l>e cast on shore, 
the churchwardens and oversceis (d’ 


thepoorof the yvarisli where the body 
or bodies sliall be found, shall cause 
the same to be removed and interred 
in adevi nt iw^wntrin tliechurcli-vard 
of sucli parish with all convenient 
speed;—that every iniuisler, parish 
clerk, and sexton of such parishe» 
shall perform their respective duties 
as is customary in other funerals, 
and shall admit of such body or 
bodies being interred in such cluircb- 
yards without any improper loss of 
time, receiving for the same, by 
way of compensation for breaking 
of the ground, &c. such and the 
like sums as they would for paupers 
(of course those who arc ex-pa¬ 
rishioners) buried at the expence of 
such parishes. 

The sum of is the reward ap¬ 
pointed for those persons who shall, 
within SIX hours, give notice of the 
finding a dead human body, to one 


[Aitg. 

of the churchwardens or one of the 

overseers of the parish. All ex- 

pences incurred by discharging the 

duties enjoined by this Act arr to 

b<; paid by the churclivvanlcns or 

overseers, tvho arc t(f be reimbursed 

the same by the Treasurer of the 

Connit/. l^urish othcers neglecting 

to remove, and prepare for the 

interment of dead hmnan bodies so 

found or cast on sliore, within twelve 

hours after notice of the timfing of 

them, are t<» forfeit and j)ay the 

sum of five pounds. 

By this Art parishes on the sea 

coast are relieved i’roui a severe 

huideii, wliieh lieretofoie luid home 

v<My haul iip(»!i fiiciii. And it may 

ho lioped that h\ beme now thrown 

i>n tii(‘ eountv rate, tiie interment (»f 
« * 

sneb persons will br eoiuiueted vvitb 
mm h greater di eeitv'v ili.in bus often 
been I be case, 

B. i\ 

ISihtofjJitnnary 12, liStiO. 


To the Editor of the Ritnembronar. 

Sir, 

Wnii.E the great division of the 
Irish people into Iholeslant and 
Roman ('alholic ex(‘reises such an 
indmmet' over our minds, as It) make 
us generally overUaik all other re¬ 
ligions siil»jects connected witli our 
sister country, it imist be acknow¬ 
ledged, that ibis very cause ought 
to excite our vigilance, and rouse 
the Churchman to watch over the 
Established Religion, and to point 
out the errors into which some of 
its mistaken ministers may liave 
fallen. You are probably aware, 
that the tenets of Calvinism are 
making fearful progress among the 
established Clergy of Ireland, and 
you will perhaps have no objection 
to receive some information upon 
this subject, in the shape of ex¬ 
tracts from a sermon preached at 
the visitation of an extensive dio¬ 
cese, and publislitcl at the desire of 
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the Bishop, since promoted to the 
weighty charge of the Archbishop- 
rick of Tuaiii. I allude to “A Sermon 
preached by the Rev. Cet/riie Brit- 
taine, V'iear of Hie Ihiion (d Kiiituic- 
traniiy, in the Dioce-^e of Elpliin, fn 
the Cathedral Clinrcli of Elphin, on 
Thursday, Aug. IP, IBH), at the An¬ 
nual Vi^it^'1ion liefore tlw* Ibui. and 
Right Rev. the l.oni Bishop of I'^lpliiu, 
and lii<* Clergy <d’ Hu* l)ioc<*se of El- 
phiii, and printed at llieirre(|iiost.” 

The t(‘\t is sliikiuir and appro¬ 
priate, Whrrv is thv Jlock tfint hy/.v 
^iirn ihc(\ thif h andful Jlovk f 
III discoursing upon this t(\f, the 
preacher rii^elaiins the altfiiijit of 
drawing a |>.ii*allel i>eI\\t‘'‘M tlu'stew¬ 
ard of (i()d\ ni\>teries a'nl llie 
guardian of I he sheepfold, hut pro- 
C(*e(U in a sc ries of interi'ogalories 
continued throuiih several jiaire?, 
to eiKpiire troin liis rc\erond bre- 
tlireii, what were tlie instrnetions 
they Iiad been in (lie habit (d‘ deli¬ 
vering (o tlu'ir respective congre¬ 
gations, and \\lieHier they had in- 
culcati'd the several dociriiios taught 
bv the Articles and iloniilies of onr 
Cdiureli, lie then revives the old 
coiiiplaint agaiii'il the e.>lal)lisln‘d 
Clergy of deiivtumg (ud> moral lec¬ 
tures, tlie vrambv rvpitita ol* ino- 
derii sectaries, and proceeds to de¬ 
scribe iniagiiiarv sermons in order 
to point out what is noi preaching 
the fiospel, illnstrating his lemarks 
by the example of Dr. Jolmson, 
whose moral rigliteousness could not 
free him from the fear of approach¬ 
ing death ; and then ctuicludcs witli 
an attempt to answer the v>!»jectiaiis 
made against preaching justification 
by faitli alone from its inenacing 
with danger the Establislied Churcli, 
and giving rise to tlie numerous 
sects, which now deform this part 
of tlie Christian world. 

But nof to let these assertions 
rest upon the bare word of an aiio- 
iiyraouB writer, take the following 
extracts from the sermon itself. To¬ 
wards the close of the fore-rnentioiicd 
intcrrog;itorics we have the following 
<piery: 


Have we, without adding con- 
ditioiiB of onr own framing, unac¬ 
knowledged by, and contrary to, the 
wiiole tenor ot Scripture ; or, with- 
explaining away Hie plain and 
^vious meaning of Holy Writ; or, 
without trying to mend the work of 
(iod ; or, without suiVering our own 
prejudices against some particular 
dm trine to oppose any jiart of hi» 
revealed will; or, without endea- 
vounng to faliiom the deep and 
liidden mysteries, wh^ch angels de¬ 
sire to lo(»k into ; or, without dark¬ 
ening eouiisel hv words * without 
knowledge, lield fortli the atone¬ 
ment of our blessed Saviour, as of 
it^ivlf, a full, pcrfeci, ami sufficient 
sacnliee, nlilatioii, and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world; 
and that neither is there salvation in 
any otlier, ‘ there being no other 
name under heaven given among 
men, wliei'eby we must be saved?’ ” 
Brittaiiip's Seimon, p. 7- 

The imaginary sermon from a 
mere moral teacher, on the excel¬ 
lence of virtui% is followed bv this 
singular sentence. 

‘‘ Was no other doctrine expe¬ 
dient to be publi^hed but such as 
lliis? then Inis t hrist dicfl in vain; 
for it was as well, if not iiinch better, 
pleached bv tlie learned heathen be¬ 
fore Ills advent. They represented 
virtue in the most amiable light, 
and recommended a good life with 
powoiftil argiiriienis ; but tbeir mo¬ 
rality, like the morality of more 
modern times, failed to improve 
iiiankiml ! Wliy sho'dil we. therefore 
drudge by tlic dim light afforded 
them, when the clear light of the 
(io^pel sliines to assist our labours ? 
And where does the Gospel ever 
refer us to the recollection of a well 
spent life as the ground of a Chris¬ 
tian’s hope? Ill no instance—yes, 
1 mistake, it does ; but it is not to 
the experience of the individual, as 
fiir as he is concerned; it is to the 
well spent life of Him, who was de¬ 
livered for •our offences, died, 
i;oso again. 

** Besides, if this doctrine should 
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obtain among us, wbat are wo to 
say “to the notorious, though noyf 
penitent sinner, who is conscioi^i 
that every day and everj' hour have 
helped to add a tremendous load ctf 
guilt upon his soul, and only wakem 
from his lethargy of sin, when 
stretched upon the bed of deatii ? 
Are we to mock his agony by bid¬ 
ding him retriice the various good 
deeds that have marked his former 
life, and soothe, his departing soul 
wit!) the remembrance 1 ' 

Th^ trial was made in the case 
of a man who had as few actual 
transgressions to accuse himself of, 
as most of his fellow creatures. 
Who always had a strong sense of 
religion, though his views of it were 
gloomy and narrow, and darkened 
by a shade of superstition. The 
doubts that harassed his mind, dur¬ 
ing life, haunted him with increasing- 
violence as it drew towards a close ; 
and he expressed his fears, tliat lie 
might he an outcast from the pre¬ 
sence of God. His friends, anxious 
to speak peace to bis troubled smil, 
with M'ell-meant flattery extolled his 
many virtues, his abstinence from 
gross sins; but particularly men¬ 
tioned his numerous literary works, 
not one line of which ever spoke the 
language of vice, <»r advocated the 
cause of immorality ; on tlic con¬ 
trary, they plead in his own pecu¬ 
liar "and nervous style, the interests 
of religion, and breath one uniform 
and high-toned strain of the purest 
morality. But his comforters were 
to him, as those of the patriarch of 
old, * miserable’ ones. He spurned 
the broken reed they offered for his 
support. His soul was thoroughly 
convinced of sin, and he declared, 
that * every man must feel himself 
to be the greatest sinner that he 
knows.’ His friends wondered, but 
could afford no other comfort. 

However, what man could not 
teach him, he was taught of God, 

A short time before his death, he 
saw safety in the merits‘of a cruci- 


* Dr, JobmoD. 


fied Redeemerj^ obeyed his* affec¬ 
tionate call, cast his burden upon 
him, and avc have every reason to 
hope and believe, that he slept in 
Jesus,*' P. 14. 

‘But Mr, BrittjRne proceeds much 
farther than this. In the 17th page 
he gives us an additional proof of his 
judgment and orthodoxy : 

“ Let us pursue the subject 
through one more stage, which 
brings us nearer the truth than 
cither of those I have mentioned, 
but still is not the truth as it is in 
Jesus. The preaclicr, perhaps, brings 
forward the leadin" doctrines of 
Christianity, the fallen state of man, 
redemption through the Lord Jesus 
Clirist, sanctification ]>y the Holy- 
Spirit, and explicitly ascrilies the 
salvation of sinners to the free grace 
of God in Christ Jesus. But then, 
with a manifest incoiisistencv, in¬ 
cumbers that free grace uith si» 
many conditions ; so many tilings to 
be done on our part; at one time 
declaring man’s utter helplessness 
to assist himself; and the next 
moment investing him witli super¬ 
human powers; now l>i<lding him fly 
to the city of refuge, whose gates are 
always open ; then telling him that 
they will certainly be closed, unless 
he stops on the way, and raises a 
temporary refuge of his own ; and so 
mingles the Law' with the Gospel, and 
so identifies the threalenings of the 
one with the glad tidings of the 
other; and so misplaces faith and 
works, and so confounds tliv* inward 
principle with the visible evidences, 
as to leave his hearers halting be¬ 
tween two opinions ; in doubt whe¬ 
ther it is by a conformity to the law, 
or the acceptance of the Gospel, 
that they are to be saved ; whether 
they are to obey at once the general 
call, that invites every one that 
thirsteth to come; and welcomes 
all, the most unworthy, the chief 
of sinners, and he that has no 
money to purchase it, to take of the 
waters of life freely; or to wait until 
they have performed some praise¬ 
worthy service, which may render 
their persons acceptable. If the 
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trumpet ever gives *o uncertain a 
sound. wIiQ will prl)3yre himself for 
battle? If luisks like iiiese be ever 
oflered to the famishiug dock, while 
there is bread enough in their Fa¬ 
ther’s house anti to spare; w4io 
can be surpriseil if they stray into 
.other pastures, and seek their food 
from aiiv hand that ud'yrs to bestow 
it 

And the evangelical Clergyman is 
vindicated from the charge of preach¬ 
ing faitli without works; and Ids 
real doctrine is explained in this 
short sentence: 

If he cannot, lht'n'fv>rc, allow 
works to usurp a station which liiey 
are incompetent to hold, can il he 
objected to iiim, tiiat he disniis^ics 
them entirely, as unworthy of re¬ 
gard, when found in t!ie place al¬ 
lotted to them? He will not in¬ 
deed allow llicm to pretend, that 
they must leiul tiicir puny aid to 
tread the wine-press, when he know s 
that it was trodden alone by the 
Lord, who had none to help liim ; 
but he will rejoice to see them fol- 
lowinn^ in his train, tliat alter all 
that is essential has been well done 
by him, they may wait upon the 
pardoned sinner, and adorn his life 
and conduct; s > tliat men niav sec 
iiis good works, and gloritS liis Father 
which is in heaven.P. 19. 

Such, Mr. L(iit*)r, are the senti¬ 
ments ami reasonings, which liave 
received the implied approbation of 
the Bishop and Clergy of Elpliiii. 
Your reud<‘rs will i<‘adily di'-cover 
their errors and fallacies. Without 
detaining you at present with any 
remarks upo)i the real and upon the 
Diistiiken doctrine ofjustification hy 
faith, lot me call your atteution to 
what Mr. Brlltaine has said of Dr. 
Johnson. Would not any one, w'ho 
is unacquainted with the Doctor’s 
histoiy, suppose that some material 
change in his religious sentiments 
had taken place a short time before 
his death ? And is there any ground 
for this supposition, excepting* in the 
ve^ inaccurate language of Mr. 

Rkmembkancsk, no. 20. 


Brittaiiie? The Doctor is well known 
to have had an excessive feftr of 
^eath, not from any doubt of the 

ercy of God, or any ignorance of 
Jhe qierits and mediation of Christ 
^ut from a deep sense of his owa 
guilt. This fear was increased by 
disease; anti I am aware of no au¬ 
thority for saying it was ever over¬ 
come, although it certainly seems 
to have diminished as his last hour 
approtK’hcd. But, supposing that 
it liad increased, w'hich if his dis-* 
ease had taken a *dilFerent turn 
might very possibly have been the 
case, should we not still have every 
reason “ to hope an<l believe,'* that 
one so pious and so penitent, slept 
in Jesus?" 

On the subject of the conditions 
at which Mr. Brittaiue takes oflence* 
I will onlv make one remark, viz, 
that thev are introduced into the 
majority, if not into the whole, of 
the discourses of our Lord and Ids 
Apostles, and that they are evidently 
intended to qualify and limit the 
general promises of the Gospel* 
And, if we may a])peal to the same 
authority, the recollection of a well- 
spent life, tliough not the ground 
of a Ciiristian’s hope, may still be 
pcrmittcil to augment his joy. Our 
I.oril invariably represents the sen¬ 
tence to be passed at the day of 
judgment as connected with, and 
even dependant upon, tlie moral con¬ 
duct of Ids disciples; and St. Paul tri¬ 
umphantly ennnierdtes Ids doctrine, 
his manner oflifc, hi** purpose, faith, 
long suffering, patience and cha¬ 
rity, his gtKKi tight, and his tinished 
course, as confirming him in the 
hope of a crown of righteousness. 

It ap|)ears tlierero;*e to be certal^f 
that free grace is encumbered wltn 
many conUitions, not by man, but 
by the all-wise and aU-mcrciful 
Being, by whom that grace was 
given to man. Nor do we feel any 
difficulty in separating these condi- 
tious required, on our part, from 
any claim of, merit that might entitle 
us to demand ctenial liappiness ai a 

3P 
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debt due to us. Such merit we know by referring to her Articles, Qood 
that man cannot claim. Our own irorfts the preacher pronounces to 
reason tells us, that for the creature rags: the Church, in her 

iVtof fliAV um 


to obtain a right to favour, in conse¬ 
quence of a beiioiit bestowed upon his^y 
Creator, is absurd and impossible.} 
Would men but look to the inean- 
ing of the words they use, lliis, with 
many other errors, uould speedily 
be ci'-rrectcil. ('( ndillou and nurit 
are words perfectly distiurt. Vv e 
perceive,on i<*\ii'uinii the ciMulitioos 
pn which eternal lif' i> promised, 
that liicv all eii^anale from iheiiood- 
ness of (lod, laud iimn be siuuiiied 
up ill one short promise, that if in 
this life we piosue tiiat line of con¬ 
duct \iliicli is best calculated to pro- 

1 t m . 


twelflli Article, teaches that they urc 
accepfahit to God: ivc ore to abhor 
iliMy Mr. Brilfaine asserts ex ca¬ 
thedra ; they air phasing to God is 
the opinion of the Church, of which 
iVir. Briltniue is a minister, speaking 
bv those articles to which he has 
thrice at leiiNt subscribed. U is ini- 
p<)ssil)le for any contradiction to be 
iiioie une(pii\ocal than this. It 
those Clergymen uho, in liolalion of 
that clmritv \»hieli I'liunh’th 7iot it- 
seijy is not pitffrd np, assiiiiie or ac¬ 
cept the appellation of crangehcal, 
and claim u iiionoiioly of all faith, 


mote our o\Mi happiIU‘s^, and that of ami all kiiowletiLje, and ail ortho- 
our fellow creatures. Clod will com¬ 
plete in a future life wiial we lia>e 
endeavoured to begin, and bestow 
upon us happiness eternal. 

In 2th the preaeher ex¬ 

presses his appi oba tion of “ those irho 
abhoi'iheirotvurighieonsnessasfitthi/ 
rags/' This is the very shibboleth 
of C'alvinisin. But wlietlier tlu' doc¬ 
trine it involves be that of the 
Churcli of England, we must try 


(low, it eoneerii-> llieni nuieh to 
mamtain that claim hy sliev\ing 
llieiiiselvcs siipeiior to their bre¬ 
thren ill all points. If lliey v^ill be 
mnslivs itt Israel, it Ix hoxes them to 
know those things wliieli helong to 
the faith, and not, fall into errors so 
manifest, that even tlie unlearned 
inav detect thenu 

S. D. N. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Three Sermons on St. PavVs Doctrine 
of 1. Jiistijlcalion hi/ faith; 2. 
Original Sin; Prcdcstbiation ; 
with Notes, To the whole is pre¬ 
fixed a Synopsis of the Aixament 
of St. Paul's I'.pidletothe Romans. 
By the Rev. Thomas Young, A.M. 
Rector of Gilling, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, pp. 2Ud. Ilivingtons. 
1820. 

It is one of the many extravagant 
pinions inaintained by Mr. Josiah 
^Sjiuler in his work on Protestant 
M^conformity, that as the Apos- 
toUqal Epistles were originally ad- 
dr(|^d to collective bodies of be¬ 


lievers, and Lave subsequently un¬ 
dergone no alteration, it requires 
no extiaoidinary talent to coinpre- 
heiul them, and lhat in tlic iiands 
of the. people they mav still be 
safe from perversion n\u\ free from 
obscurity/' This is a jK»sitioii, wiiich 
it wouM be a waste of time to 
refute: it is sufiieient to remark, 
that St. Paul himself declares that 
he spake of things hard to be uttered; 
that in St. Peter’s judgment lie dwelt 
upon things hard to be understood; 
that St. Jumrs thought it necessary 
to counteract the false conclusions 
which even in the Apostolical age 
were drawn from his doctrine; and 
that from that age to the present his 
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Episttes have beetv the occasion of and three Sermons constructed in 
perpetual controversy, and irrecon-* conformity with thiti synopsis^ the 
cilablc division in the Church, *tjrst on Jvistificniion hv Faith, in 


There is u diiticulty irthercnt in ail 
anci^it \Mitini;s, not so rnucli frj^ni 
the nature of an ol>solete laii^^uage, 
as from the disuse of various 
niaiHiers and customs, to which the 
ancient \vriters alinde, and frtun 
tile chaiii^e which has taken place 
ill the sentiments of men, and in 
their peculiar inodes ofthinkiu^' and 
of arguiu". There is an additit>nal 
dithculty in the interjivetalion of 
ancient letters, when one part of 
the corresprindence only is extant, 
when circnmslances familiar to llie 
original reader and writer an* ltrieil> 
alincled to and passed o\'er without 
(li^tinet (explanation, when the s(il>- 
jecl and occasion of the lett('r sue 
not illusliMied Iiy anv confeniporarv 
record, and cun only he colJcctrd 
from a severe <iad (hhg;ent examina¬ 
tion of the Idler itself. All thes(‘ 
ditiiciilties are accuniulated in tlie 
Epiatle to the Ilotiiaiis, and it lias 
been the endoa\onr of Mr. Yoiin^ to 
remove these tlitheullies, bv ascor- 
taiii'nip; the main design of the Apos¬ 
tle in tin' eomposition of this Epistle, 
and thus to place u|)on tin* ri^ht 
foundation the doctrines which it 
involves. 

“ The ddctiines of Justification by 
Faith, Oiininal Sin, nnil PrcJestinatioii, 
about wiiicli tlu'i'o has hceii ami riDW is 
&o niiich rnotest in the ('hiiich of Clitot, 
have their foiiiulation ineipaliy in (*ettain 
passages of St. Paul’s Jipi>tlc to the 
Koinaiis. It follows tiieiefore tliut tiie 
true, I. e. the scuiptcral, statement of 
these (ioctriiies must depeiui pnnri|iatly 
upon a right undei.standmg of (lujt I'lastle, 
and of those passages in pai tu niat', in 
which the doetiines are found. And 
it was an earnest de$iie to heroine ac« 
quainted witii the loal tmth of tlirse doc¬ 
trines, which led the author to u more 
particular study of the Kpistle to the 
Romans.'' p, iii. 

The result of this study is given 
in the volume before ns, which 
comprehciuls a synopsis of the 
doctrinal part or the first eleven 
chapters oUhe Epistle to the Romans; 


which the doctrine of St, Paul is 
Reconciled with that, of St. James; 
the second on Origiiiul Sin, as main¬ 
tained by St. l^aul in the fiftli and 
seventh chapters of Romuus; and 
(he tliird on Predestination accordinff 
to St. Fiiul and John Calvin. To 
caeh .sermon is added a collection of 
notes, illustrating and confirming 
the doctrines contained in the scvetal 
sermons. 

The synopsis is introduced with 
the observation, that 

The Epistle to die Roniann is evi¬ 
dently written in <'p',)Osilio;i to certain 
Jt-ui-ih puteusioiis and pujiidices; these 

WIM «*, 

“ J, X trust in the vvoiks of the law 
anti fspeeiah^ in the i re of eiri'iiniri'‘ion ; 
a-> if liv these tlii^, \v« le aUeady justitied 
and iiist.itid in tlie f.ivt.ur of Ciod; thitt 
led thcni ton'gleet the odVi of the (lospcl: 

“ Lh A tiijst ill tlieir privilege as tJie 
ehoson .seed of Alirah.ini, as if by that 
title tiiey were constituted to all ag(‘S 
Cm.(I s pccuiiar t>eopi(, the ohiocts of ins 
nftertiuii and lu n.s of the promises : titis 
It'd liicni to contemn the Gentiles as 
aliens; and to excoidc them from all 
sli.ne 1.1 Mcssiairs kingdom.” p. i. 

TIicstMvert* thccinnmon prejndircs 
of tin* Jews, and the object of the 
Apostle was to counteract them ; 

Tlic Apostle himself has, I conceive^ 
laid down the subject of the Epistle whli 
the proeoiou in chap. i. 16. where 

he of tiie Gospel of ('liiist, tliat it 

is ©for ti-:- ffu-'TYi^uv nrxvrt rco 

TriTTEgOl-Tl loV^XiUTi ’Tfj.'TOV XCXI thc 

jiower of ('ind nnto salvation to evtry one 
that helievetli, to thc Jew' first and also to 
the Greek. 

Now tliis afiirniation we may observe, 
coinpichends the'.c two things : 

“ 1 . The pel feet e()ivncif of the Gospel 
to salvation; for it is ©«or 

auiTT.^ixvt “ the power of (.iotl unto salva- 
iioii:’ and (ills by impiie.ition includes 
the itu(/icacy of the law wlmllier of Moses 
or of nature to that purpose. 

“ 2. Tile universal extent of this savinw 
cflicaey in the piacious design of God, to 
all uiaitkiud, to Gentile as well ai to Jew: 
9ravTi Tu) 7rK7T«L/t>vT» lotJaiw Tt vfuTov lea* 
Kxxrjpi, ‘ to every oue llut believeth to 
the Jew first and also to the Greek.* 

3p2 
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** In tills Bpisfls’tiiort'fois tho Apostio 
does ^nainly these fanir Wrings: 

** 1. He shews the htefficttcy of the lawj 
to Balvatibn; ” 

** a. He shews the perfect efficanf o|j 
the Gospel to the same : ^ 

'* 3. He destroys tho rxrliisive'cliiim of 
the Jew to tlic benefits of tins salvation : 

“ 4. He perfectly e'^tablishes Ihe right 
of the Gentiles to be the people of GoJ, 
through faith in Je^iis Cliiist, without their 
coming under any obligation whatever to 
the law of Closes, 

** The^c are tlie points upon wliicli all 
Ml arguments hexr witli full and manifest 
eWet; and the whole line of argnnieiit 
proceeds in the mo**! perfect order, and in 
uninterrupted progression toward the con¬ 
clusion expressed in eh.ip. i. 16.—oo ya.^ 
iwaiy^L'Fo^ai To ii/ayyiXtov th Xjifoo. 
d'vtacu.i^ yap ©£oo ei; EfiF rravTi 

W^^r^0FTi» loi/^CKIW TE TT^WTOVUai 

‘ For I am not ushaiucd of the Gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeili, to the 
Jew fiisi and also to the Gieck.’ 

“ TJie great divisions of the Epistle, (I 
epeak of tlie aignnientativc part only) are 
three : 

“ 1. Concerning Justification, the first 
^ve chapters. 

2. Gonceroing Sanctification ; the 0tli, 
7til, and 8lh chaplors. 

“ 3. Concerning the Rejection of the 
Jews, the yth, JOth, and lltli c-hapters.’* 
p. 6. 

According to this simple and 
perspicuous arrangement,tlicApostle 

ID the first five chapters treats of 
, Justitication, and liis argument pro¬ 
ceeds ill this order; 

His purport is to shew, I. That 
the Gospel is effectual to salvation 
in revealing God’s gracious purpose 
of granting pardon of sin upon con¬ 
dition of Eailh only; 2. That the 
law in revealing to all mankind both 
Jews and (ientilcs God’s wrath 
against sin and sinners is ineffectual 
to Salvation. To this end he main¬ 
tains that the Gentiles had a law or 
at least sufficient knowledge of God, 
which they misused, arid therefore 
they are convicted of sin. (L |p. ad 
fiu.) He assumes that the Jews had 
a law, andobviates certain prejudices 
wiiick they derived from that law, 
and shem that with God there is 
Heither^pccl of persons nor dis- 


finctiou in justice, that the obwiient 
Gentile may saved without cir¬ 
cumcision, and tlic circumcised Jew 
perish without obedience, and that 
the knowledge of the law only £|ggra- 
vates the guilt of those who trans¬ 
gress it. (11.) Tlie proof of general 
comiemnation, that all arc under 
sin, (III. 9.) is confirmed bv various 
extracts from the Jewish Scriptures, 
(111. 10—LB.) and thus is pro\ed 
theinefiieacy ofliielawfor Justifica¬ 
tion, in revealing the knowledge of 
sin (HI. 20.) without any lii.sjiensulion 
of [lar^lon. Tims is intnxluced the 
doctrine of Justification 1 >y Faith, 
(111. 21, 22.) cf|iiaily necessary both 
lu Jew and Gentilt', (23.' and equally 
to be expected bv bolb. (20.) To tins 
argument thi’ Jew naturally ol>jcct.s, 
1. Tile merit of cirwimcision, 2, 
His descent friuii Abraham. 'Pliese 
two objections arc examined in the 
fourth chapter, and the Apostle 
“ proves that Abraluiin himself was 
justified by faith ami not liy circum¬ 
cision ; (IV. 1—12.) iheiciorejusti¬ 
fication is by faitii not by works of 
law and belongs to the uncircuiii- 
cised Gentdos not less tiian to the 
Jews. 2. He pro\es that the believing 
Gentiles are part of the true seed of 
Abraham, inteiided in the promise; 
(IV. 13 — IB.) therefore the (ieiitiles 
by faith in Jesus Christ, have equal 
ciuiin with the Jews to ju-''iiHcatK>n, 
and all ot. ler benefits of Un* covp- 
irant.'' i laving thus established the 
efficacy the Gospid to salvation, 
and its extent to all, the Apostle 
proceeds to the conshleralion of Ihe 
other Gosj)cl graces, in which it 
must be noted, that there i.s a certain 
order and progression, " from the 
first begiuniiig of them, the pardon 
of sins past, to the crown and end 
of ail eternal glory. This order is, 

“ 1. Jirstificatioii or pardon of sins past. 

** 2. Peace with God (ver. 1.) vvliieh 
ensues imnu'dialely upon JiislificHtion, 
and is the same wdtii reconriliatlou (vjer. 
10.) and a state of favour (ver, 2) 

“ 3. The hope of glory (vei 2.) or of tlie 
glorious inheritance of the sons of God 
in lieavcu. (See I Peter i. 3, 4.) 
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4. *Tlie gift of the Holy Spirit (ver 5.) 
>ivhicli is the seal of ou^ adoption viii. 15. 
and the earnest of our heavenly iuhentance. 
Ephes. i. 14. 

“ These arc privileges freely conferred 
upon us liy God, upon uiir admission 
baptisn^iiito tlie Cliiistian covenant. 

** 5. Sanctihcdtion of heart and life 
through the sanctifying intlucnee of lae 
Holy Spirit, vi. 2. 4. (k 11.14. 22. vin. 3, 
4. 12, 13. Tins is the condition to be fnl* 
fillcil on our part on winch there follows :— 
“ <). <V giouncicd hope of a «lorio\is 
re.Miirecttoii. v. Il.vi. 5. 8.22. viii. 14. 

16, 17. 18.23, 24, 2.>. 

“ 7. Salvation finally perfected in the 
everlasting posscsMoii of the heavenly 
Xingdoni, v. 0, 10, II. vi. 22,2-3. vin. 13, 

17. IS, 10. - j !}.’ |). 3.<, :jfi. 

“ And thus in the five tiist rh.iple:'-, 
the Apostle hu> shewn tIr.U lii the gvacinuH 
iiitciilioii of God. and in all the pnvilc:;rs 

5 CC'ly conf ned liy him, of Jie^tification, 
econciliaiion, and Hope ot Glory, the 
Gospel of Cliiist is lno^t etVcctualK the 
power of God unto salvation, and t/ml 
iiuivei.saliy and w'ltiioiit distincticii of Jew 
and Gcnlile,” p. 41. 

In llu' second partortbree follow¬ 
ing cliajiLcis, the A|»ostle (rral*^ of 
6<'inctiiicalion, and in this part of 
his argument, 

** 1. lie slates the ohhg.ilions to lioh- 
ness, under which we are laid by our 
bupli.Miial vow and oUu-i Ciinstian engage¬ 
ments, and also by the ditfeient results of 
a life spent in tlie .service of sin or the 
service of God ; this he does in cliap. vi. 

“ 2. He cinpnres what helps wine 
avoided toward sanctitication in ti.e 
.lewish and Ghnsljan di^pcnsations.^ tins 
).e docs 111 ciiaptcis vn. mo." 

Ill Ihc chapter are onunic- 
ralcd the several obligations to 
Christian holiness, (which, in the 
Synopsis, are placed in a ven dis¬ 
tinct and prominent point of view ;) 
and from one of these motives, in- 
sitiualrd iu e. \i. 16., the Apostle 
lestiiiies his aigniiient in the bcveuth 
chapter, and pursues Ins main j»ro- 
po&ition in its two parts, .shewing, 
1, (vii. 7—24.) the utter inetlu 
cacy of the law' to saiictilicatiou; 
and 2. (vii. 25. viii. 11.) that the 
grace of God’s Holy Spirit, under 
the Gospel, supplies the great de¬ 
fect of the law. Having completed 


his argument concerning Sanctifica¬ 
tion, (viii. 17.) the Apostle intro- 
■||iices the subject of persecutions, 
and alleges various arguments to 
<jknfirn] the faith and patience of 
the disciples under lUein. 

In the seventii and eighth chapters, 
therefore, the Apostle has done llic'ie three 
thiogs : 

“ 3. He has shewn the im^kacy of 
the law to suucidication. 

“ 2. He lius shewn the efficacy of the 
Gosptd to the same. 

“ 3. IU* has condrmeS the converts, 
especially ol tlie Gentiles, in the hope of 
their calling. 

And thus he has steadily prosecuted 
ids main pmposc, wliicli was the pioof of 
this propositi.«ii. that the Gospel of Christ 
is tlie ]iuwei of God, tiic .'•mguiar aud ef¬ 
fectual power of (iod unto salvation to 
eveiy one that behcveih.'’ P. 75. 

The thin! purl of the Epistle, 
viz. the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters, treats of the Rejection of 
the Jews. 

Tile calling of the Gentiles and 
the rejection of the Jews do not 
inipeaeii the perfections of God: 
not his truth (ix. 6-^1*.) nor his jus¬ 
tice, (1(1—lii.) The ohjectioii of 
tlie Jew (JD.; is obvialeil by quo¬ 
tations ii'om the aneieiit ])rophets, 
(20—20.); and tlie Api>»tle pro- 
eeeds to inquire into tiie cause of 
the lejeclion of the (ix. 30.— 

X. 3.) and iu order t(» veelaini them 
iVom the fatal liehtsioa ol'seeking to 
be justified by flic law, he asserts 
that Christ is the aid, (;r |)erfec- 
tnui of the law, (which argument 
he pursues, x. 5—10.) not to the 
Jews only, but to every one that 
helievclh, as he proves hy citations, 
(11~13.) In tlie remainder of the 
chapter he lakes occasion to vin¬ 
dicate the divine coinmi-isioii of 
himself aud the other Ajvcstles to 
preach the Gospel to ihe Gentiles, 
as well ironi its necessity as from 
its success, and to obviate .some 
further exceptions of the .lews. 
In the eleventh chapter lie inquires 
into the nature, exient, and jjurpose 
of their rejection, and .«ihcws that 
it is not (otal, (\i. 1 — JO.) and, that 
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it was intended 1. for the salvation 
of the Gentiles, (11.) 2, to provoke 
the Jews to enliilation, (see ver. In 
14. 25, 28. 31.) and finally, fS 
the revival of true religion in dfre 
whole world. Under this view the 
Gentiles have no reason to de¬ 
spise the Jews, The wiiole con¬ 
cludes with a rapturous exchuua- 
tion, (v, 33.) 

In these three chapters, therefore, 
viz. the ninth, tenth, uiid eleventh, tiie 
Apostle has kept close to his siihject, the 
two parts of which wci e, 

“ 1 . To shew tlie elhcacy of the Gos¬ 
pel to salvation, in opposition to th? taw. 

“ 2. To cstahii h the ri.:iht of tlic Gen¬ 
tiles to the Gospel salvation, in opposition 
to the cxchiMve claim of the Jew, 

** Tlic former of these is distinctly in¬ 
sisted upon X. 3—10. wheie he is lie.i}in<; 
of the cause of the fatal iniscan iage of the 
Jews, 

“ And uilli respect to the latter, (not 
to mention its bein^ viitnally iiiclitdcd in 
the whole part conccruing tlie rejection of 
the Jews) we need only to call to mind 
the following points in each of these chap¬ 
ters, viz. 

“ Chap. ix. 10—If). The divine justice 
in taking in the Gentiles to be his people 
is vindicated. 

** Chap. X. II—18. The benefit of 
Christ’s ledcniplion is proved to belong to 
all, GentilO'} us well us Jews ; and the 
mission of the Apostles to the Gentiles is 
vindicated. 

** Chap. xi. 11, &e. The merciful plan 
of God’s providence in rejecting tlie Jews 
and taking in the Gentiles is vindicated.” 
P. 99. 

It is obvious that a very con¬ 
tracted view of a Synopsis must be 
imperfect aud iiulistinct: and the 
limits to wbicb we are confined, 
and to which we have endeavoured 
to reduce the substance of one 
hundred pages, will not allow us to 
exhibit tlie variety of comment and 
paraphrase by which Mr. Young 
has drawn out the argument of the 
Apostle, lias placed it in its proper 
light, and asHigiied to every part 
its natur8(|ybe^ring and connection. 
There is ii Illr« Youngs detail an 
ease and^^erepicuity which the 
necessaryTfeinpression of an ana¬ 
lysis admit; aud the re- 
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mark is made, not in justification 
of the inadequacy of our attempt, 
but lest that inadequacy should he 
prejudicial to the meiits of the 
author. Tlicre are, nevertheless, 
Svmie to whom even our brief report 
mav not he useless or uninterest- 
ing: some may he led to compare 
it with the schemes of other com¬ 
mentators, and others to study the 
argument developed in the volume 
h(‘foie ns. I'he following extract, 
although Mr. Young deviates in it 
from his usual bre^itv of annota- 

ft 

tion, is a jileasing specimen of his 
manner. The text on which he 
comments is Horn. i\. 17—20. 

“ Ver, 17. The instance of Pharaoh 
n iates to God’s righteous de.tling in de¬ 
serting hardened sinneis and C()ii.»igDi^g 
them to deslinetion. 

“ To this 1 isi instance respecting God’s 
liarclcimig impenitent sinneis, the Jew' re- 
plies, 

“ (^hnp. ix. 19, T* eti ; ru 

7ap OLvrov ti; avOe> ; 

“ Why doth lie yet find faultf f or who 
lialh resisted his wid? 

‘‘ Now this being tlie known reply of 
nien ohsUnate in wicke<lne''S, andresoUed, 
at all event*!, to persist in their offence, 
(see Jer. ii. 25. xvm. 11. I’zck. xxxiii. 10.) 
the Apostle first of ail indignantly repels 
it by n quotation fioin Isuiali xlv. 9. 

“ Chap. IX. *20. M») cgii TO ru 

TrXaaai'Ti, Ti ; 

** Shull tlie thing fonned say to him that 
formed it, why Im^^t thou made me thus ? 

“ And then, by the instance of the 
potter, lefntes the caliminy intended to ho 
conveyed, as if God weie arbitrary and 
tyiannical in bis dcalingH with his crea* 
tuies: 

“ Chap. ix. 2l. H ouk. 0 

xepacfxev^ Ttf TDoXa? &C. 

“ Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, ot tlio same lump to make one vessel 
unto honour and another unto dishonourP 
Which instance of the potter relates 
to the justice of God’s dealing with both 
Jews and Gentiles, at this season of the 
publication of the Gospel; to his seventy 
upon the impenitent Jew's, and his good¬ 
ness toward the returning Gentiles ; and is 
a further vindication of both against the 
cavils of the Jew. In order rightly to 
comprehend its meaning wc must read the 
passage of Jeremy, (xviii. 1—10.) from 
whence it is taken. There we shall per¬ 
ceive, that what the Apostle calls * making 
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of the 8)inc tiiinp one vessel unto honour 
and another unto dishanour’ relates to 
God's dealing >^ith a nation according to 
its use or abnse of his coodncss, ‘ O 
house of Jsrarl! Cannot 1 do jvith you 
as this potter?' saitli the Lord. ^ Behold! 
as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so aft 
ye in mine hand, O house of Israel. At 
^hiit instant I shall speak conceinin;; u 
nation and conrerniniT a kingdom, to plnrk 
up, and to ])iili down, and to destroy it; 
if that nation again''! N«hoin I have pro¬ 
nounced ttmi fioju Iheir evil, 1 will repent 
of tlie evil tiiat 1 thought tii do unto 
them. AikI at what instant 1 shall speak 
conrerning n nation and coneeniitig a 
kingdom, to hnild and to plant it , if 
It do evil in iny sight, that it obey not my 
voire, then I will repimt of the good 
wherowltli I said 1 will beue6r them.* 
(Jer. xviii. 0—10.) 

“ Tins the Apoitle applies (v. 22,23.) 
to the pU'sciit caM’ of Jews and (len- 
files. Tlio Jews, after long despi^nig the 
lirlies of (fod's gooiliu'ss, aiivl fiiibcaianrr-, 
and ^>ng“Snlfelin", arc now brromr ‘ ves¬ 
sels ol wratli litted for destruction,* which 
came upon them to the lull about ten or 
eleven years aftf*r the writing of tliis 
Kpistle. I'he (leiitdes, ou tlie other 
hand, h) attending to God's call in the 
Gospel, and submitting themselves to his 
inprcy, are, from vessels of wrath^ hecoinr, 
together with the icmnaiit of believing 
Jews, ‘ vessels of mercy,’ prepared by God 
unto everlasting glory. 

And that all this, both what regards the 
rejection of tlic nation of the Jews, and 
also the catling of llio Gentiles, might 
seem tlic less iBere(hl>le to tlic Jews, he 
sliews them, out of their Scriptnies, how 
it was all exactly prcdici'‘d by tbeir own 
prophets, (ver. 2-k 29.)” P. 80. 


To this 
iiexed: 


pus.sage a note is an- 


“ This ninth chapter undoubtedly con¬ 
tains a doctiiiie of election, and, accord- 
it is a wondctfnl favourite with 
Calvin and his followers. But it should 
have been well considered of whnl sort 
the election u; wheiher of individuals to 
eternal lifcy or of bodies of men to the 
present privileges of God's Church and 
people. 

1. In the first place, we may observe, 
that the whole question is about nations 
and bodies of men ; the Jews on tiic one 
side and the Gentiles on the other; and 
that it respects their admission or non- 
admission to the. present privileges of God’s 
Church and people. 

•< Of^the instances addoced in the 


course of the argument, that of the potter 
relates to nations and bodies of men ;«8ee 

t e place of Jeremy, whence St. Paul has 
ken it. xviii. 7. ‘ At what instant, 1 
stell speak concerning a nation, and cofi* 
^ning a kingdom, Acc. 

‘‘ ;j. The instance of Jacob and Esau 
which looks tlie fairest for individaal elec^ 


tion, is to bo understood of tbo!»e patriarchs 
in their national capacity, Gt'ii. >.xv. 23. 
‘ Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
maimer of people shall be separated from 
tljy howeU; and the one people shall be 
stronger tliaii the other people,' &cc.. And 
llie prophet BUlaclii, whqin the Apostle 
cite-, vcr. 13. explains the hating of Esau 
of temporal and di>advantages. 

Mai. i. 3. * 1 hated Esau, and I laid his 
mountains and Iih heritage waste for the 


dragons of (he wilderness.* 

“ 4. The and the ves~ 

sels of mereif aie by Si. Pauls own desig¬ 
nation the bodif of nnhelieving Jews, and 
the Vhnstian Church consisting of Jewish 


and Gentile conveits. 


“ h. Lastly it appears from xi. 22, 23. 
that those now * giafled in,’ viz, the Gen¬ 
tiles may be again ‘ cut off,’ and those now 
‘ cut off,’ viz. the Jews, may be ‘ grafted 
in again.* Now this could not possibly 
have place in Calvin's system. 

“ Ppon the whole wo conclude that the 
election spoken of by St. Paul in this 
ninth chapter, is not of individuals to 
eternal life, but of bodies ^rw«ior«a- 
tions to the present adianUiges and privi^ 
leges of God’s peculiar people.” P. 83. 


To tluH masterly summary of an 
irresistible arguiiieiU it is almost 
superfluous to add, that the judg[- 
iiient pronounced in Jeremiah xviiU 
is not only expressly declared to 
relate to kingdoms and nations, and 
not. to iiuluiduals, but to be neither 
arbitrary nor irre\ersible, but sus- 
l)endcd u|)on conditions. “ If that 
nation against wiiom 1 have pro¬ 
nounced turn from their evil, I will 
repent of the evil, that I thought 
to do unto them.— Jf it do evil in 
iny sight, that it obey not my voice, 
then 1 will repent of the good,'^ 
wherewith I said, I would benefit 
them. Such conditions and contin- 
S^encies iiave no place in the Elec¬ 
tion of the Cal\inists. In respect 
of Jacob auc^ Esau, it should be ob¬ 
served, that St. Paul quotes the 
words of the Septuagint Version of 
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Gen. XXV. 23, the grammatical coil- 
fltruction of which, necessarily 
stricts the sen^e to people and 1 h 
to hidividiials; xai atti av^ 

Avo idi'fj If yarpt crtf iij-t xat avo 
JK TTii xoiXiaf ca ll«cTTa^ n^ofTcti* xa» 
Xaof XoH y.ati O M £lZ12N 

AOTAETDEI Tfl EAAIXONI. 

The conclusion of the Synopsis 
must not bo omitted: 

“ If now a capable and impartial juds'e 
will take up the Epi:»tle to tlio KomaiiH, 
and go Ihiougliit with thiii aignmcnt as an 
hypothesis; if 't sliai! load Inni oa''i}y and 
snionthlv tliroush the line of reasoinn;;; 
if it siiall enable luiii to see the perfect 
order and regularity of the Kpistlc, and 
the just connexion of the parts in par* 
ticularhow the Apostle pi creeds in dim 
order fiom justification, wiiich is the fust 
of Gospel glace-, to the other privileges 
conferred in the Christian covenant, viz. 
reconciliation, sonslup, and hope of in. 
heritance,thc'iicc tothe condition leqnired 
in the covenant, viz. sanctitication of heart 
and life*, thence to the belps atfordid for 
fulhiling that condition, by tliu grace of 
the Holy Spirit; tbnice to tiie ciowu of 
alt, a glorious resurrection to bli>s etciiMl; 
clearly demon-trating in eaoli stop the 
perfect elbcacy of the Gospel lo the great 
end, Salvation; lastly, if it enters into 
every part and fills up the whole:—then lie 
will have from his own experience a fiesh 
and convincing pioof that this was the 
inie hypothesis; for none hut the true one, 
in a composition of sncii length and such 
liugulaiity of stiuctuie, could solve all tlie 
plitenoniciia and lead us safely tliiough the 
whole extent and coinphcation of argu> 
ment.” P, lO^i. 

The three Sermons contained in 
this Volume are constructed in con¬ 
formity with the jiriiiciples exhibited 
in the SynopsU ; an<l if the correct¬ 
ness of the Synopsis, and of the 
interpretations, to which it leads 
should be estabiished, theiesiilts as 
to the subject matter of these Ser¬ 
mons will be: 

*' \ ,JnsUfieation hy faith will appear to 
be intended by St. Paul of our liapiismal 
Justifu'atmi^ or of the remission of sins 
,lliid udiiiission to God*8 favour which are 
granted to the convert at his baptism, and 
which are on all hands agreed lo be by 
faith only, without any regard whatever 
to any preceding met it, xir demerit of 
worAf. ^ 

9, The doctrine of Origvial Shi will 


be established not only as to the foult and 
cormption of oiir^-nature; but also as to 
the state of guilt and condemnation into 
which all mankind were brought by the 
offence ^Adam. 

“ S. Wterkstinaiion will appear to be, 
ilot as Caiviffs system makes it, a decree 
most revolting to our conceptions of tlie 
Divine attributes, selecting a few to cer¬ 
tainty of Salvation, and consigning the 
great majority to certainty of damnation, 
without any regard to any foreseen merits 
or demerits of the elect, or of the repro¬ 
bate; hut that most signally giticious pur¬ 
pose of God’s unspeakable mercy, by 
which, ill the counsels of eternity, he de¬ 
creed to gather togetlier in one aU things 
in Christ, and to admit the Gentiles to¬ 
gether with the Jews to be heirs thiough 
fiith of the hope of everlasting gloiy.” 
p. vi. 

The great design of the Sermou 
on Justiiication by Faith only is ta 
reconcile the apparently contlicUng 
doctrines of St. .lames and St. Paul. 
In the view, which Mr. Young has 
taken of the question, both Apostles 
speak of the same works, viz. good 
works, although in different res¬ 
pects ; and of the same faith or 

belief and trust in Jesus Christ as 
the Redeemer and Saviour of the 
world.” Upon these points therefore 
they do not appear to differ, nor do 
thi'v need to be reconciled. 

“ We come now to the very hinge 
upon which our reconciliation of the two 
Apostles is to turn; to the only point 
indeed of this inquiry, in which tliere in 
much appearance of difhctilty, viz. ,St. 
Paul a sense cf jtislificaiion, 

“ To be justified is in genetal to be 
cleared (f guilt and accepted ns righicovs, 
iiefure God the Judge of alt; hat aUhongh 
tlic word has this general sense in both the 
Apostles, yet as it iivay have respect to 
diff erent times, it is clear that it may de¬ 
note not the same, hut different justi- 
ficafions. 

“ There are two justifications belong¬ 
ing to every true and faithful disciple of 
Christ; one ill this life, the other in the 
next; the first in baptism consisting in the 
remission of all sins past, according to the 
exhortation ot’St. Peter to the conscience- 
struck Jews: ^ Repent and he baptized 
every one ,of you, in tiie name of Jesus 
Christ,/or the ) emission of siOs:* (.Acts ii. 
30.) and of Ananias to Saul; 'Arise and 
be baptized, and vash airay'^hy sin/;' 
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(Acts xxii. 16. comp, Acta x. 43.) thi9 we 
call parjiiitification; the other at the 
judgment of the great day* ^ tlie day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God,* (Rom. ii. 5.) * when 
God shall judge the secrets of men 0y 
Jesns Christ.* (Acts ii. 16.) This we call 
our^/EM/justilicatioD.** p. m. 

This is language, which although 
supported by the authority of the 
first Reformers and of Waterland, 
to which may be added that of the 
learned Bishop Bull, who, however 
he may differ from Mr. Young in 
other respects and points of the 
controversy, is decided on the iie- 
cessily of a careful distinction 
“ inter jusiiffcatioiicni primam ac 
secundam,” has been denounced in 
inudeni days as unchristian doc- 
trine. But unchristian as it is now 
called, w as it not the doctrine of our 
Lord himself, when he spake of 
some who should be justified by 
their words, or condemned by their 
w'ords ? The justification of these 
men w'as not simply that which is 
hy faith onlyj and consequently 
there are some who shall not be 
finally justified by faith only; and 
there is another ju.ttification dis¬ 
tinct from that hy faith only. It 
becomes therefore a question of the 
very highest importance: what is 
St. Paul’s notion of justification in 
the text ? Rom. iii. 28 . 

For the forming of this decision, the 
grounds of judgment which present them¬ 
selves to my mind as alone solid and 
satisfactory, arc three: 

1. The scope of the argument, of 
which the text is the conclusion: 

^ 2* The design of the Rpistle and the 
genera! course of the argument m the 
eight first chapters: 

*‘3. The language used by the Apostle 
himself in speaking of this justification." 

P- 

Mr. Young proceeds to inves¬ 
tigate the sense of the Apostle by 
these criteria, with great ability and 
with frequent reference to the pre¬ 
ceding Synopsis. 

And DOW from all the ikret grounds 
t^jatlgSDeot proposed, we think the deci- 

Rbmbmbrancer, No. 20. 


^^jon most plain and certain, that tlie 
Justification spoken of by St. Paul, When 
^e says ^ that a man is justified by ftifh 

K 'thout the deeds of the law,’ is ohr firtt 
tification, which consists in the frae 
remission of all sins past; in childreB 
original; in otliers both origitial and 
acinal sin ; and the effect of which is to 
translate the believer from uuder the 


frown of God’s wrath, and to place him as 
a righteous person iu bis sight, an object 
of bis favour and capable of the riches of 
Ills mercy in Christ Jesus. 

But the justification spoken of by St. 
James when he says, * Yb see then how 
that by works a man is justified and not 
by faith only/ cannot be our first justi¬ 
fication; for lie is arguing with professing 
Chiistiaijs, ulio would needs hope to be 
saved by taidi witiiout works; in other 
words, W'itli men who had received their 
firsty about the means of securing their 
Jinal JustiHcatioii. What doth it profit 
my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and liave not works? Can faiUi 
save him P If a brotlier or sister be naked 


or destitute of daily food, and one of you 
say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled; notwitliatanding ye 
give tiiera not those tilings which are need* 
ful to the body, what dotli it profit? Even 
so faith, if it have not works, is dead being 
alone.’ (ii. I'l—17.) 

Thus tlien we have sufficiently proved, 
that St. Paul and St. James speak of dif» 
feruit jastifications; and we are now 
I'uabled to explain, what we before remark* 
ed, that altliough they speak of tlie self^ 
same works, yet they speak of them in 
different respects. 

“ As St. Paul is speaking of our first 
justification, when he excludes works from 
all share in it, he must necessarily be 
understood of works going before justifi* 
cation, (.'oiiip. £ph. ii. 8, 9. 2 Tim. i, 8. 
Tit. ill. 4 —7. 


On the otlierhand, St. James as he 
lias not our first justificutiuu at all m bis 
view, but IS looking forward to^naZ justi¬ 
fication, when he requires w'oiks as neces¬ 
sary to tliis, must needs be understood of 
works, which follow after justification. 
And now your thoughts have already 
i-oacticd the goal to which I was leading 
them; you perceive that the Apostlesare 
already reconciled. They are placed far 
out of all danger of contradicting each 
other, and where the propositions com¬ 
pared, relate to different subjects, to |bew 
that they are got inconsistent, is to recoo- 
cile. St. Paul speaks of preceding works 
as not meriting our first justlficition 
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Jamct of works succeeding our first, as 
required in order to our final Jostidcatiou^^ 
1*. J3r. 1 

Thus is I he doctrine of the I^K 
Apostles reconciled, and the arg^ 
inent of St- Paul is cleared both of 
difficulty and of danger, and placed 
in a view, which presents neither 
offence to the rational divine, nor 
occasion of abuse to the enthusiast. 

** And now ran it possibly be necessary 
that we should put in any caution in favour 
of tJie orthoduity of our doctrine ? If men 
were disposed to judge favourably, or 
rather if Uiey were not resolved to judge 
unfavourably, in controversies of religion, 
such caution would be utterly unnecessary. 
Can it possibly he imasined or insinuated, 
that 1 have done any injury to the great 
Christian doctrine * of Justtfication for the 
sole merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by &tth, and notforour own works 
and deservings p* Salvation by Christ only 
and no merit of our own righteousness, is 
80 vital to Chiistianity, and so pervades 
the Gospel system, tiiat surely one party 
oDght to conceive it impossible that the 
other should not hold it. Hiit though wc 
cordUlly and joyfully embrace that doc¬ 
trine, as our only hope and consolation ; 
yet wc do not tluuk ourselves obliged to 
find it in every text of Scripture, in which 
good uien have supposed that they found 

If this iliscourse should obtain 
the notice whicli it merits, it is not 
probable that the distinguishing 
doctrine which it involves, viz. that 
there is a present justification com. 
mencing in baptism, distinct from 
final justification in llie day of ac¬ 
count, a doctrine immediately op¬ 
posed to the popular theology of 
the day, will be suffered to pass 
without a contest. It is a doc¬ 
trine, however, which may be de¬ 
fended without difficulty and with¬ 
out fear. The basis on which Mr. 
Young has reste<l his position is its 
consistency with the true interpre¬ 
tation of the Epistle to the Romans. 
It may be secured by other passages 
ixS Scripture ; nor is it unworthy of 
renftrk, that if the antient Jews in 
ike admission of proselytes by bap¬ 
tism f’lUid. primitive Fathers in 
retrace to the remission of sins in 
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baptism, did not use the precise 
word justification, they at least ap¬ 
pear to have admitted the thing 
which that word denotes. The doc- 
ti'iue is also agreeable to the cate¬ 
chism of our Church, and, without 
multiplying authorities in its de^ 
fence, wc will recite some few of 
the questions proposed by Bishop 
Marsh to the Candidates for Orders 
in the Diocese of Landaff, the an¬ 
swers to which are supplied in the 
argument of Mr. Young. 

“ Does not the Church of England dis¬ 
tinguish Justification from everlasting 
Salvation ? 

Do not our articles represent Justi¬ 
fication as preceding the performance of 
all our good m’orks? 

** Does not therefore our Justification, 
as the term is used in our Articles, take 
place in this present world? 

Is not everlasting Salvation tlic same 
as everlasting life or happiness in the 
world to come i 

** Is not then our Justification the mere 
coinmeweffsent of that of wliich, in the 
p:neral scheme of Redemption, everlast¬ 
ing Salvation is the end? 

When we are justified, are we not, in 
the words of the eleventh Article, * ac¬ 
counted righteous before God 

** When we are accounted righteous 
before God, and so accounted * for the 
jnerirs of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,’ are we not admitted to the bene¬ 
fits of the Christian covenaut? 

** Is not therefore our Justification oiir 
adiniHsion to the Christian covenant ? 

** Do wc not enter into covenant with 
God tlirougii Christ at our baptism V* 

Mr. Youngs second Sermon is 
upon ‘‘ the Doctrine of Original 
Sin, delivered by St. Paul in the 
fifth and seventh chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans,” a doctrine 
which too many have misunderstood, 
and too many havt vainly en¬ 
deavoured to explain away. It is 
principally in opposition to those 
who dispute or deny the doctrine, 
that Mr. Young undertakes to shew 
that it is a Scriptural doctrinCf and 
to maintain: 

** 1, The state of guilt and condemnation 
in which mankind were placed by the of¬ 
fence of Adam. 

7 
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** %. i'hc comiption •f natare derivH 
fi'om him to all hu race.** P. 1^3. 

The first point, selected from 
Homans v. is established by a dili-* 
{(ent attention to the comparisofl, 
which the Apostle himself institutes, 
betwixt Adam and his performances, 
and Christ, and his performances, 
and by maintaining the necessity of 
understanding the Apostle's words, 
not in a figurative, but in their j)ro- 
per and natural sense. 

llic state of tlie nnregenerate man 
described by St. Paid in the seventh 
chapter of the ICpistle to the Hoiiians, 
conststiu^; in a slavery to sm, arising from 
the reiguinft influence of this law of sin 
ill his members, establishes the second 
part of the doctrine of original sin, wliich 
is the corruption of nature derived fi’oia 
Adam to all his posterity. P« Idtl. 

The doctrine thus established is 
further illustrated by a reference to 
St. Paul's exposition of the nature 
of justification and sanctification, 
delivered severally in those parts of 
the epistle, from which these views 
of original sin arc taken, and in the 
conclusion the doctrine is vindicated 
from its importance in a doctrinal 
point of view, as affecting our un¬ 
derstanding of holy Scripture, and 
coinpreliension of the scheme of 
man’s salvation,'’ and “ in a prac¬ 
tical point of view also as affecting 
the exercise of the clerical func¬ 
tions." It is indeed important to 
defend this doctrine, as a scriptural 
truth, which occupies a promiuent 
station in the articles, which evevv 
clergyman is required to subscribe, 
and in the ofiices which he is daily 
required to administer* 

“ Predestination, according to 
SU Paul, proved to be different 
from that of Calvin," is the subject 
of the last discourse. The text is 
Romans viii. 28, 29, 30, in which 

** We have not only the name of the 
thing to predestinate, but we have also the 
whole order and progress of this divine 
work: the origin and foundation of it, the 
jntrpese of Ood; tlie mentis adopted for 
carrying it into effect, calling and justifi¬ 
cation ; and the end and crown of m\\f our 


glorification. So that our text fimnliliM 
|ta with three tesUy by which to try lh« 
jnth and genuineness of Calvin’s doctrluia 
Sj^redestination. 

1. The purpose of God, respecting 
which the decree of predestination waa 
made; 

** 2. The means adopted by divine 
wisdom for carrying tiiat decree into 
efiect; 

“ 3. The end proposed, namely, our 
glorification." P, 188. 

The purpose itself, to which both 
the means employed and the end 
jiroposed arc subonliiiate, is first 
considered, after a succinct expo¬ 
sition of the sense in which lhat 
purpose has been and may be un- 
derstoocL 

** We have all heard of a tremendous 
purpoiCf according t(» which (iod decreed 
from all eternity to elect a small number 
out of the gre^t ma*s of mankind, and to 
draw them to Inmself by irrr. 'slihU- (i;race; 
but to reprobtUe all the re^t, i. e, the far 
greater number, and to con»ign them to 
eternal perdition, without any regard wliuU 
ever to any foreseen merits or dements, 
either of tlie ehety or the reprobate.— 
This, according to Calvin, is the diving 
purpose of predestination. 

“ But there is another purpose of God 
of a far different sound from tins now 
mentioned, spoken of by St. Paul in seve¬ 
ral places, (Kom. xvi. 25. £pli. i. 9.; iii.. 
3. 5. 9. Col. 1 . 20, 27.) under the title of 
a mifslenj ; hid fiuiu ages and generations 
in the iihfathomabic depths of the diviou 
counsels, but now in the gospel timeic 
made manifest, and revealed iinlo tl)c holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit; the 
purpose of God, namely, to take in the 
GcoUlcs to be Ins people, together with 
the believing Jew s, * that (to use St. Paul’a 
words) tbe Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs, and of tJie same body, and partakers 
of his promise in Christ by the Gospel/ 
Eph, ill. 6.’’ 

This purpose of God, asserted 
by St. Paul, is placed in opposition 
to that conceived by Calvin, and 
proved to be that intended in the 
text; first, from the argument of 
language, (especially in Ephea. i. 
3—11.; iii. 1—6.) secondly, from 
the general 'design of the epistle; 
and lastly, from the drift of the .ar¬ 
gument ill the text, in which it Waa 
3q2 
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the design of the to comfort 

the disciples m a state of persecul 
tion. The second part of the prodi 
is very forcibly maintained, and.^ 
Is shewn, it is demonstrated, that 
St. PauFs argument is quite irre¬ 
concilable with Calvin’s notions of 
predestination, and altogether con* 
nistent with the purpose of calling 
the Gentiles. 

The second criterion furnished in 
the text is the means of carrying 
the divine ptirpose into etfcct. 

‘‘ Observing, therefore, that certain 
THMns^ viz, calling iini\ justificationf had 
been insisted on by the apostle, ns made 
me of by God for tlkc adoption of the 
Gentiles^ observing also the same means 
to be so particularly described in the vioik 
of divine predestination ; a presumption 
arises in our minds, that, in both these 
cases in which the apostle, speaking to the 
same persons, describes the same means 
to be used, he regards the same end and 
purpose; in other words, that predestina¬ 
tion, in St. Paul’s sense, respects the 
divine purpose in taking in tlie Gentiles. 

** And this presumption will be raised 
to a good degree of assurance, if we ob- 
aerve further, that on this supposition we 
can see a reason wliy, after reminding 
them that * all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them that 
Hre the called according to his purpose,* 
the apostle should add so very remarkably 
those words in the 30(h verse, ^ Moreover 
whom he did predestinate them he also 
called, and whom he called them he also 
jostiBed, and whom be justified them be 
also glorified.' For it will be as if lie had 
said, the consolation of being the objects 
of God's prenliar regard, how gteat soever 
it may be, as iindouhtedly it is the greatest, 
yon may take to yourselves. For what arc 
the tokens wliereby this purpose of love 
Is manifested to the world ? Are they not 
these—calling and justification? liiii both 
these you know belong to you Geutiles; 
ye are both called nxiH justified; therefore 
notwithstanding your present trial of afflic* 
tioDs, ye are the objects of God’s love, 
who has predestinated yon unto the adop¬ 
tion of children by Jesus Christ to himself, 

t“ But OB the otlier supposition, that 
liredestination is an absolute decree for 
savipg of certain individuals, we are at 
p him to discover with what intention or 
these words are broiiglit in. 
being general, justificatioD 
Uto ft grace bestowed upon gll be* 
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lieven at their baptism^ these Would be 
no distinguishing marks of the chosen few, 
and therefore could give no additional 
weight to the atgument before suggested 
for patience and perseverance. 

Under the same trrt with the means 
we proposed to comprehend the djects 
also of the divine piedestiiiation, the called 
and t\\^ justified. Who then, we ask, arc 
those called and justified^ whose final glo¬ 
rification is represented by St. Paul as 
already fixed and determined by the Di¬ 
vine decree? Upon consideration of tlie 
tenoiir of the apostle’s argument, we must 
needs conclude, that they are no other 
than those very persons, whose callingy 
jnstificattOHy and complete title to the 
heavenly inlieritancc, has been so triumph- 
aril ly established in the former pait of the 
epistle; tho whole hotly, that is, of be¬ 
lieving Gentiles. For when the apostle 
had set liimsclf to vindicate, at great 
length, tlie calling, justification, and adop¬ 
tion of certain persons, and when at the 
close of his argument lie sums up, as it 
were, those same privileges with a tri¬ 
umphant assurance of their final issue in 
heavenly gloiy; bow is it possible to con¬ 
ceive any othin' but that be is speaking in 
both cases of the same persons ? The whole 
course of bis argument, and the rules of 
good reasoning, evince this so clearly, that 
1 hope it may be taken for granted. But 
the same persons, wlio are the called and 
the jusiifiedy are also the predestinate. 
The predestinate, therefore, according to 
St. Paul, are those very persons to wlioni 
he is writing, and the Gentile converts in 
general \ or rather they are the whole body 
of believers, the universal Church of 
Christ, those ‘ vessels of mercy,* wbicli 
God hath afore prepared unto glory, ‘ even 
ns,’ the apostle says, * whom be bath called 
not of the Jews only but also of the Gen¬ 
tiles/" P.206. 

The third criterion furnished by 
tho text, is the end proposed by the 
divine purpose in the use of the 
means, namely eternal glory*. 

" This then being the crown of'divine 
predestination, the question will be; k 
tliis state of glory so immutably decreed to 
the predestinate, that tliey cannot possibly 
come short of it? In other words, is the 
decree of predestination at once aod finally 
decisive of the eternal blessedness of the 
predestinate? 

Certainly according to Cidvi^ pre- 
destinatioD is from all eternity decisive of 
•tbft finfti condition. Indeed to infer the 
end fepm the b»inning is the very chargo* 
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teristic -of thnt system, insomuch that the 
salvation of Calvin*s elect is never for one 
moment doubtful, nor can any more be 
hindered or prevented, than the will of 
God can be obstructed by the power of 
man. Nay, so far has this notion pre>* 
vailed, even beyond the limits of Cal¬ 
vinism, that the very name of predestina¬ 
tion seems to carry with it a certainty and 
infallibility of effect. 

“ Bnt now in St. Paul all this is diffe¬ 
rent. Tiie Christians, whom in his several 
epistles he addresses are * predestinate,* 

‘ elect,’ ‘ chosen of God from the bepn- 
ning to salvation^* yet is their final state 
stiU exposed to hazard, and tlicir inherit¬ 
ance of tlie promises suspended upon a 
condition.** P. 211. 

Numerous texts are recited in 
proof of tl^ uncertainty of the sal¬ 
vation even of the elect, or predes¬ 
tinate : and the conclusion from 
these authorities, is that 

It is therefore most abundantly dear 
that according to St. PauVs sense, predes¬ 
tination is not decisive of the eternal state, 
but that even to the predestinate the 
crown of righteousness is suspended upon 
a condition, tlte condition of perseverance 
unto tlie end, in the faith and obedience of 
Jesus Christ ” 

Copious as have been our ex¬ 
tracts from this volume, we caiiuot 
forbear to transcribe the mild and 
affectionate conclusion of this dis¬ 
course, and Ave wish that it could 
reach the eves and tlie cars of the 
very many whom it concerns, whom 
the tenets of Calvinism have per¬ 
plexed with doubts which they can¬ 
not resolve, and with apprehensions 
which they cannot overcome. 

** Such is the result of oiir examination, 
and it amounts indeed to notliing less, tlian 
tte litter overthrow of Calvin*s doctrine of 
predeatioation. At such a result as being 
both for the honour of God and the benefit 
of naO| you will doubtless rejoice with 
IBC,: but only if it sliall appear to your 
mature consideration, to be a just deduc¬ 
tion from the true sense of the great Apos¬ 
tle in his Epistle to the Romans. But 
most of all would that man be disposed to 
riyoiee, if such an one there should chance 
to be among you, whose reason told him 
that Calvinim could not be true *, and who 
yet contemplating this and some aimilar 
of Scripture, as it were at a dis¬ 


tance, was held in some fear aud snspense, 

t because he thought that he saw something 
them which looked that way; aud the 
ore BO because he ever held himself in 
tediness, from a pious awe and just reve¬ 
rence for the woVd of God, to bow bia 
reason to the auttiority of tlie Scripture; 
such an one I say, would be most of all di^ 
posed to rejoice with mo, at the result of 
this examination, if it lias served to con- ' 
vince him. that there can be no fear of dis¬ 
covering Calvinism in any text of Scrip¬ 
ture, when fairly examined, and inter- ' 
preted, as it always must be, if we sin¬ 
cerely wLsh to find God's |rnth, according 
tu tlio design of the writer, and the sense 
of the context 

** And now let us beseech Almighty God 
through our Lord Jesus Clirist,to send into 
our minds the grace and iltnmination of 
his Holy Spirit, that we may come to the 
study of the Scriptures witii sincere boaits 
and unbiassed affections, and that we may 
find there not onr own sense, nor the 
sense of any human teacher, but tlie true 
sense of that heavenly teacher, who guided 
the Apostles into all truth. Amen.** 


The doctrine of Calviuistic pre¬ 
destination, except among the most 
ignorant and infatuated of the peo¬ 
ple, is even now but in little estima¬ 
tion. It is contrary to every sober 
view of the divine attributes, and of 
the meaning and design of the Gos¬ 
pel ; it is irreconcilable with every 
genoine interpretation of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and it derives its Avhole sup¬ 
port from some few isolated texts, 
forcibly detached from their con¬ 
texts. We trust that the true ex¬ 
position even of these perverted 
texts will at length prevail, and that 
the Calvinistic system will be re¬ 
membered only as the fanciful in- 
vrntion of u man, of unquestionable 
genius, learning, zeal, aud piety, 
but nevertheless a man whose au¬ 
thority may be questioned without 
presumption, and to whose judg¬ 
ment it is not necessary to defer. 
It has always been our opinion, that 
all the parts of this system are in¬ 
dissolubly connected, and that no 
member of.it can be wounded, with¬ 
out injury to the whole body. We 
therefore rejoice the more in the 
utter overthrow of Calvia’s doc- 
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trine of ptedestination,’’ because in 
the'^confutation of this doctrine, al-^ 
ready overlooked and conceaiedj 
disputed and denied, by its supi 
jiosed advocates, we anticipate the 
rejection of other kindred doctrines. 
Calvinistic regeneration will not 
easily recover from the defeat which 
^ it has sustained in the recent con¬ 
troversy ; and the most plausible 
^and most popular doctrine oi justi¬ 
fication by iaith only, lias been 
placed by Mr. Young upon a foun¬ 
dation from which it will not soon 
be removed. 

We have adverted to the proba¬ 
bility, that in the angry spirit of 
the age, Mr. Young’s doctrine w'ill 
be controverted; we do not appre¬ 
hend that it will be confuted.— 
Whoever contends with him must 
be prepared to seize the veiy jugu- 
him causfE, He has given no ad¬ 
vantage to his adversai-y. Mild, 
humble, and pious, he indulges in 
no angry invectives, which chal- 
' lengc vindictive recriminations ; nor 
does he digress into vapid decla¬ 
mations, or into perplexed and in¬ 
tricate argumentation, in tlic mazes 
of which the polemic may lose him¬ 
self, and mislead his reader.- There 
is in his discourses nothing but Ihc 
plainness aikl soberness of Chrisnan 
reasoning, a calm consideration of 
the design of the original argument, 
and a steady and severe collation of 

f art with part, and text w ith text. 

Q this manner, Mr. Young has la¬ 
boured to contribute “ towards a 
genuine interpretation of the doc- 
' trines of holy Scripture, and by that 
means to the gradual extermination 
of error.” These are the purposes 
for which he wrote, and he has not 
written in vain. 


The Lift of Wesley; and the Rise- 
Mnd Progress of Methodism, By 
B/obert Bouthey, Esq, Poet Lau- 
mt0ie, 2 Vols. 8vo, ll. 8s. 
LoBiH^n. 1820. 

introducest h» long- 


promised work Ijw observing that the 
sect or society of Methodists has ex¬ 
isted for the greater part of a cen- 
tury^ that they have their semina¬ 
ries, and their hierarchy, their own 
regulation!^, their ownmanners, their 
own literature; a distinct peo¬ 
ple, an imperium in tmperio, in Eng¬ 
land ; are extending widely in Ame¬ 
rica, and in both countries number 
their annual increase by thousands; 
and that yet the history of their 
founder is very little known beyond 
the limits of those who are termed 
the religious public. He might have 
added, that even this limited public 
is much better acquainted with the 
leading events in Wcsle]|h life, than 
with the nature, or origin, or ten¬ 
dency of his system. In one quarter 
he is confounded w ith hiS ow n illite¬ 
rate teachers, and in another he is 
regarded as a patron saint. One 
class,which has the honour to reckon 
Mr. Southey among its members, 
is aware of his errors, but still con¬ 
siders him a public benefactor—ano¬ 


ther, in which we are desirous to be 
enrolled, is not blind to his various 
and very uncommon merits; yet 
thinks that, on the whole, lie did 
more barm than good. 

We feel convinced that this last 
opinion will eventually prevail— 
and, though it obviously is not 
the opinion of Mr. Southey, yet 
wc suspect that his labours will 
contribute to give it strength.— 
His well merited popularity will re- 
comrneud the history of Metho¬ 
dism to the attention of numbers 
who had previously treated it with 
unmerited neglect—his candid and 
perspicuous narrative will guide them 
gently through the labyrinth, with¬ 
out giving any violent shock to 
prejudices, or producing any umi^ 
cessary intellectual fatigue; the pe¬ 
culiar merits and failings of his hero,, 
will be perceived, and Wesley's life 
will be contemplated in the light of 
a curious problem, which the histo¬ 
rian, the politician, the philosopher, 
and the Christian are alike 
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ed ^to volve. It wi\i soon appear 
thal Weslev was no ordinary fanatic 
—that methodising in his hands^ was 
not a mere religious faction, begot-, 
ten by pride, and nursed by aml^. 
tion and hypocrisy; tliat he labour¬ 
ed sincerely to improve his fellow- 
creatures by the application of that 
remedy which God himself has given 
us, and that his virtues and vices, his 
strength, and his weakness, his opi- 
nious and actions, his success and 
his failure are interesting to every 
friend to Christianity and to man¬ 
kind* 

Tlie shortest and best method of 
establishing tliis position, will be to 
take a brief view of Wesley's life. 
Some remarks upon his character 
may be introduced as we proceed; 
and the more particular considera¬ 
tion of his doctrine, and system, its 
origin, and its consequences, its 
merits, and its defects, shall be re¬ 
sumed in the next Number of our 
Review. The founder of the Me- 
lliodists, says M-r. Southey, was em¬ 
phatically of a good family, in the 
sense wherein he himself would have 
used the term; his father, grand¬ 
father, and great graiidf&thcr were 
all clergymen. The second was pa¬ 
tronised in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth by the famous John Owen; 
was ejected for non-conformity at the 
period of the Restoration, and died 
at the age of thirty-three, leaving 
two sons. The younger of these, dis¬ 
gusted by the violence of tiie party 
among which he had been brought 
up, was reconciled in his youth to 
the Church, and continued through 
lifeaaealous Churchman. At Ox¬ 
ford, he supported himself, while an 
undeiffraduate, by giving instruction 
to others.; and after he had been two 
years in orders, he settled upon a 
curacy in the metropolis, and mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Dr. Annesley, one 
of the ejected ministers. Mrs. 
Wodey, like her husband, had re- 
ttOUDced the dissenters in early 
youth; and, like him, was remarka¬ 
ble for a strong understanding, and 
n pious blftiadess life. They had no 


less than nineteen children; but oply 
&ree sons and three daughters seetB 
u have grown up. 

\ Mr. Wesley was thought capable 
^ forwarding the plans of James If. 
and preferment was offered to him if. 
be would preach in their behalf; 
But, instead of accepting the offer, 
he refused to read the King's decla¬ 
ration—preached pointedly against 
his conduct; and when the Revoiu* 
lion was effected, was the first who 
wrote in its defence, and was reward¬ 
ed with the living of Epworth, in 
Lincolnshire. The rectory of another 
small parish in the same county, was 
the only additional preferment which 
he ever obtained. His prospects, at 
one time, appeared to brighten; but 
the dissenters resented his deser¬ 
tion, and had interest enough to 
thwart his plans. His second son, 
John, the founder of the Methodists, 
was born at Epworth on the 17th 
June, 170:J. When John was six 
years of age, the parsonage-house 
was set on fire; in the confusion, he 
was left behind in the nursery, and 
did not awake till the stair-case had 
fallen iii, and the fiames already 
biased in the room. No ladder 
could be procured—and he was 
saved with great difficulty. He ever 
remembered this deliverance with 
the greatest gratitude; and in re¬ 
ference to it, he had a house in 
flames engraved as an emblem under 
one of his portraits, with the motto 

Is not tills a brand plucked out of 
the burning." 

In 1715, while John was at school, 
a singular circumstance happened 
to the family, which became the 
subject of his serious attention at a 
later period of his life, and is re¬ 
corded minutely by Mr. Southey in 
an Appendix. ^This circumstance 
was a loud and long continued 
knocking in different parts of the 
house—the cause of it was never 
discovered, and the family seem 
have been satisfied that it was pre¬ 
ternatural. Lesley was. evidently 
of the same opinion; and Mr« 
Southey, though aware that he must 
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expect to be ridiculed for not treat* 
img the story as utterly incrediblifi 
and absurd, muintauis that the tcM 
ttttiony upon which it rests, is 
too strong to be set aside upon ac* 

• count of the strangeness of the rela¬ 
tion. We are unable to discover 
where this strength lies. If due al¬ 
lowances be made for imagination 
and exaggeration, all that remains 
might have been contrived by the 
servants or the daughters: the latter 
were told by their father that their 
lovers had probably sometliing to 
do with the mystery; and though 
this opinion was afterwards rejected, 
it was never disproved; the outside 
of the house was never watched, nor 
was any sufficient investigation ever 
instituted. It was plainly a Jaco¬ 
bite gobliu, and was particularly out¬ 
rageous when Mr, Wesley prayed 
for the King. Mrs. Wesley and her 
sons were of the same politics as 
Jiffory, (the name by which the spi¬ 
rit was known in the house) and we 
presume that the daughters also 
took part with their mother, who 
had once been separated from her 
husband in consequence of political 
disputes. Tbe eldest son, Samuei, 
was in London, and, upon being in- 
formed of this last circumstance, he 
observed, ** As to the devil's being 
an enemy to King George, were I 
tlie King myself, I should rather 
Old Nick should be my enemy 
than my friend." We infer from 
this, that Samuel was not com¬ 
pletely convinced; he asked re¬ 
peatedly for more information, 
and though of course he spoke 
with caution to his parents who 
believed the story, and to his 
sisters who were in the house with 


ley having speqiaily prayetl that lAe 
might not be interrupted at her de.. 
motions, the request was granted. 
If Samuel Wesley was in posses¬ 
sion of all these facts, he will be 
excused by our readers if not by 
Mr. Southey, for suspecting, that 
the agents were merely human. 

Samuel Was attliistimean usher at 
Westminster; his rise in the world 
was prevented by his jacobitism; 
but he was distinguished for integ¬ 
rity, piety, learning, and wit. The 
third son Charles was placed under 
him at Westminster; John was edu. 
cated at the Charter House, and be¬ 
came remarkable for his quietness, 
regularity, and application. Ho went 
to Christ Church at the ago of se¬ 
venteen ; and it is supposed that 
both he aud Charles were support¬ 
ed at the University by the kind¬ 
ness and liberality of their brother 
Samuel. 

When John Wesley had passed 
through the ordinary course of study, 
and was of an age to take orders, he 
applied himself closely to theological 
studios, aud two books which he 
read laid strong hold upon him; 
Kempis dd^ Imitatione Christie and 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 
At first he thought the former too 
severe, and his mother, whom be 
consulted, w as of the same opinion. 
But Jeremy Taylor obtained com¬ 
plete possession of his mind; ** be . 
resolved to give up all his life, all 
his thoughts, words and actions to 
God, being thoroughly convinced 
that there was no medium, but that 
every part of his life, not some only, 
must either be a sacrifice to Q<AM 
to himself, that is in t0 we 

Devil." The imitation bod 


diem and under their care, he might 
stiU have remained as incredulous 
as W^are. The noises continued 

mxr 

;two months, and then finally 


been found repulsive, af^pi^kred ao 
no longer; on the contrary,^ llfWaa 
perused with sensible comfo^ His 
lather perceived the change (with 


..WU Mvwav 

fer a fortnight, before Mr. 
ififormed of them ; the 
well acquainted wvft the 
which goblins usuaDy 
coo^cttbenuelves; and Mrs. Wes¬ 



for your great work; las^ watch, and 
pray, believe, love, endure, aad> be 
happy; towards which youshallhever 
want the most ardent pi^ra of your 
affectKmate Atlllis]>eriod 
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Wesl^atso declared fatt strong dm- 
like to the Calvini^ic doctrine of 
predeathiatioD, uod advanced opi¬ 
nions and arguments upon the sub¬ 
ject, from which he never afterwards 
swerved. He was startled at firJt 
by the seventeenth article; but was 
convinced upon enquiry that it no 
wise derogated from God’s free 
grace, nor impaired the liberty of 
man. These studies produced a 
great change in his frame of mind ; 
and having prepared himself in heart 
as well as knowledge, he w^as or¬ 
dained Deacon 'by Bishop Potter 
in 1725, and was elected a fellow 
of Lincoln College in the following 
year. 

His removal to this new abode 
enabled him to break off most of 
the connections which he had form¬ 
ed in Oxford, and he determined 
never again to have a chance ac¬ 
quaintance. He formed and pur¬ 
sued a scheme of severe an<! exten¬ 
sive study, and being also hiucIl en. 
gaged in conducting the business of 
his college, his time was completely 
occupied. His religious feelings, . 
however, increased, aud made him 
wish for retirement, and he was glad 
to take the curacy of his father’s 
living of Wroote. There he resided 
two years, at the expiration of which 
he was again sunanioiied to Oxford 
to serve the office of tutor and mo- 
. derator in his college. His brother 
Charles was now at Christ Church, 
and being convinced of the necessity 
of that austere and serious iilc 
which had long been practiced in 
hk family, he formed an association 
with a few under-graduates of similar 
Heutimeots for the purpose of reli¬ 
gious ia^ovement. They lived by 
rule, received the sacrami&t 
weekly j. and when John Wesley re¬ 
turn^ to Oxford be became their 
dieted and guide. The name of 
Hethodists, was now givea to the 
Society, and various other designa¬ 
tions were invented. " I hear/' 
says old Mr. Wesley, ** my son John 
has the honour of being •styled the 
fattier of the Holy Club, if it be so, 
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I am sure 1 most be tht grandfiither 
||f it, and I need not^ say I had Sfiir 
mei^ any of my sons' should be 
l|giiifieu and aktinguished than ta> 
nave the title of his Holiness.^ , 
Among the members of this singular 
and celebrated association we find 
the names of Harvey and Whitfield. 

They were now about fifteen in niua* 
bet*: when first they began to meet, ttiey 
read divinity on SniiUay evenings only, 
and pursued their classical studies on other 
nights; but religion soon became the sole 
business of their meetings; they now re¬ 
gularly visited tlie prisoners and the sick, 
coinmunicMted once a week, and fasted oa 
Wednesdays aud Fridays, the statiouMj 
days of the Ancient Chnrcb, which were 
thus set apart, because on those days our 
Saviour had been betrayed and crucified. 
Tliey also drew up a scheme of self-exa¬ 
mination, to assist tliemselves, by means of 
prayer and meditation, in attaifiing siin- 
pJicity and the love of God. Except that 
it speaks of obeying the laws ot' theChiirdt 
of England, it might fitly be appended to * 
the ^iritual exercises of St. IgnatiM 
Loyola. Its obvious faults were, that such 
self-examination would leave little time 
for any tliiug else; that the habits of Itfe 
which it requires and pre-snpposes would 
be as burtbensomc as the rules of tlie mo¬ 
nastic orders ; and that the proposed sim¬ 
plicity would generally end in producing 
the worst of artificial chancters; fi>r 
where it made one out of a tliousand a 
saint, it would make the rest inevitably 
formalists and hypocrites. Religion is de¬ 
fined in this scheme to be a recovery of 
the image of GotL It cannot be doubted 
that they who framed it were filled .with 
devotion the most fervent, and charity 
the most unbonnded,.however injudicious 
in many respects the meaus were whereby 
they thought to promote and strengthtti 
such dispositions in themselves. But Wee- 
ley, wlien he had advanced in his career, 
looked back upon himself as having Iimd 
at this time in a state of great apuiMwl 
ignorance : and the two leading miniskej^ 
who drew up for the .use of the Methodist, 
aud under the sanction of the collated 
preachers, tlie life of tiieir founder, re¬ 
mark, that in this scheme the great sinoU- 
rity and earnestnesi of Wesley and Ms 
friends are discemiUe, but that * the 
darkness of their mlQis as ;to.gospel tmths 
is very eridenC to- theue mho are.lkyoured 
with true evangelical views.'" yob.JL 
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About tha time Wesley became 
acquainted wkh William Law, whos 
imtings completed what the ** Hoi 
living'* bad begun. Law Was m 
at the beight of mysticism; and 
works have exerted a permanent 
influence over the peculiar tenets 
of Wesleyan Methodism; he fur¬ 
nished John Wesley with the sub¬ 
stance of many an impressive ser- 
"nmn when he said, ** Religion is the 
i^ost plain simple thing in the world. 
It is only tot love kirn because he first 
loved us.** 

About this time Samuel Wesley 
began to suspect the wisdom of his 
brother's proceedings, and repaired 
to Oxford to satisfy himself on the 
subject. The general conduct of 
the association; and all their prin¬ 
ciples received his unqualified ap¬ 
probation; but he condemned John's 
excessive austerity, and perceived 
that some of his companions were 
diseased both in miud and body. 
He joined his father in an atteiflpt to 
persuade John to settle at Epworth, 
urging more especially the declining 
State of the father's health and his 
wish that a parish in which he had 
laboured so long^^and so carefully 
should not be handed over at bis 
ffi^cease to a careless successor, and 
that his wife aud daughters might 
not be forced to quit a home to 
which they were attached. The at¬ 
tempt did not succeed. John ar- 
ned as if his own salvation would 
be rendered impossible, if he settled 
at Epworth. He said he could not 
. stond his ground there for a month 
against intemperance in sleeping, 
eating, and <iriaking; he dreaded 
the company of good sort of men 
M the bane of piety; the point was 
i^etlrer he should serve Christ or 
3diaL More good also he averred 
Waa^to be done at Oxford; the 
|ichooI»/Of the prophets were there 
■^waa It not a more extensivebenefit 
tofl|Mi£tcn the fountain than to pu- 
a particular stream ? —Mr. 
Sotitbey obaerves that this answer 
vtijii mere characteristic of the man 
tbiiui Mrireditable to hit judgment. 




The truth of this remark wil) not be 
questioned when we find. Wesley, 
^er his return from GeorgiUi, argu¬ 
ing ag^st a residence at Oxford, 

, because it did not appear that God 
had any work for him there!! He did 
not like retirement at Epworth; and 
therefore he persuaded himself that 
Oxford was the school of the pro¬ 
phets aud the fountain. He did like 
itinerating and field-preaching, and 
then he had no particular call to the 
University! 

Old Mr. Wesley died soon after 
** at a good old age and ripe for im¬ 
mortality.” The widow and daugh¬ 
ter, (only one remained unmarried,) 
were left with little or no provision ; 
and Samuel was their main support. 
John proceeded to London with a 
manuscript work upoQ the Book of 
Job, which his Aither had been anx¬ 
ious to finish before his death. The 
trustees of the new colony of Geor- 
gia happened to be at this time in 
search of persons who would preach 
the Gospel to the settlers and In¬ 
dians, aud their attention was soon 
directed to Wesley and his society. 
The situation w as pressed upon him 
with so much earnestness, that he 
said at last, they might ask his mo¬ 
ther's approbation, and determined 
that if she were willing he would 
receive lier assent as the call of 
God. Her answer was, bad I twenty 
sons 1 should rejoice that they 
were all so employed, though I ne¬ 
ver should see them more. His bro¬ 
ther Samuel, and William Law, like¬ 
wise approved of the plan; the for¬ 
mer thinking that Georgia would 
a proper field for Wesley’s vrdtttt 
spirit; and Wesley himself 
ing that the conversioa of fte la- 
4ipns would be compad^v^ kn 
easy task. His brouer^n[!!^lea» 
who was now ordained, M 

secretary to General Oglethpin^ 
and Ingham, one of the Oxfords- 
ciety, likewise accompaniid him; 
they embarked at Gravesend on' frie 
14th Oct 17a*i. 

Wesley had hitherto bfeh re¬ 
strained by some regard to appear- 





Slices but his'ascetic principles 
were now reduced to*practiee. He 
and hu compimions wholly left*off 
the use of and wine; and con¬ 
fined themselves to ven^etabJe food, 
chiefly rice and biscuit. Having 
slept on the floor one night, because 
his bed had been wetted in a stonu, 
he thought that he should not find it 
needful to sleep in a bed any more. 
He wrote to his brother Samuel, be¬ 
seeching him, by the mercies of 
God, to banish ail such poison from 
his school as the classics, wlifch are 
usually read there, and his course of 
life was altogether as severe as the 
rule of a monastic order. There 
were six and twenty Moriuians on 
board the vessel going to join a partv 
of their brethren i'roni Herrnhut. 
Their piety, simplicity and equani¬ 
mity, made the strongest irnpi^s- 
aion upon Wesley ; and an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance was presently 
formed, which had a most import¬ 
ant influence upon the rest of Itjs 
life. 

Immediately after Ins arrival at 
Savannah, Wesley entered on tiie 
duties of his appointment as chap¬ 
lain to the colony: but obstacles 
arose which prevented all attempts 
to convert the Indiaus. At first he 
was well pleased with his new situa¬ 
tion. “ Ail was smooth, and fair, 
and promising; many seemed to be 
awakened, all were full of respect 
and commendation.'* 

✓ 

“ All might have coutinued well, could 
he bat have remembered the advice of Dr. 
Barton, to conaider his pariahionera aa 
hilHft in their pregresa, and therefore to 
md tbm with milk. Instead of this, he 
drttwbad the|D with tlic physic of an in- 
diacipHne. Following the rubric! 

1“ to the practice of the Eng- 

he insisted upon bapticing 
cbiWlff,'^immersion, and refused to bap- 
the parents wonld not consent 
M wdl rude and perilous method. Some 
he would not receive aa sponsors, 
beouse ih^ were not communicants; and 
when one of the most pious men in the 
colony earnestly desired to be admitted to 
the communioD, because he was a dissen¬ 
ter he refused to administer it to hinr, un* 


less be would subuit to be re-biqitiredj 
^ he would not read the bari^^erfloe 
over another for the same reason, 1^ 

X me one founded upon the same priot^ 
e. He was accused of making his 
inoDS so many satires upon particular , 
sons, and for this cause his airditors fell dtx ‘ 
for though one might have been very well ^ 
pleased to hear the others preached at, no 
person liked the cbauce of being made the 
mark himself. All the quarrels which had 
occurred since his arrival were occasioned, 
it was affirmed, by his intermeddling coo- 
duct. ' Besides,' said a plain speaker to 
him, ^ the people say they are Protestants, 
but as for you they car.Dot*tell what reli¬ 
gion you are of; they^never heard of such 
a religion before, aud they do not know 
what to make of it.’ 

It was not merely by his austere opi¬ 
nions and ascetic habits that VFesley gave 
occasion to this notion. With all his rigid 
adherence to the letter of the nibric, hU 
disposition lor departing from the practices 
of the church, and establishing a disci¬ 
pline of his own, was now beginning to 
declare itself. He divided the puldic 
prayers, following, in this respect, the ori¬ 
ginal appointment of the church, whicb^ 
he said, was still observed in a few places 
in England; so he performed the morning 
service at five, and reserved the conimii- 
uion office, with the sermon, for a separate 
service at eleven: the evening service was 
at three. He visited his parishioners from 
house to house in order, setting apart fpr 
this purpose the hours between twelve and 
three, wlien they could not work because 
of the heat. And he agreed with his com¬ 
panions to form, if they conld, the more 
serious parishioners into a little society, 
wim should assemble once or twice a week 
for the purpose of improving, instructing, 
and e}^orting each other: from these 
again a smaller number was to be selected 
for a more'~intimate iniercommunioti, which 
might be forwarded partly by the minis¬ 
ter’s conversing singly w ith eacli, and partly 
by inviting them altogetlier to the ininv- 
ter's house ou Sunday afternoons. Mr. 
Oglethorpe so far accorded with bus views 
of refornialion, as to give orders that no 
person should profane the Sabbath by fish¬ 
ing or fowling upon ffiat day; but the go- 
vctiior, wbo^ad cares enough to disqidet 
him, arising from the precarious state of 
the colony, was teazed and soiirod by'tlie 
complainls which were now perpetually 
brought Uaiast the two brothers, and 
soon begm to wish that he had brought 
out with Itim men of more practicable, 
tempers,*’ Vol. 1. p. 96. 
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Tb^ difficallies and disputes 
wefe brought to a ctiaia by a lav* 
tfair. General Ogle^rpe was « 
opinion that a good wife would b|| 
the most effectual remedy for WeiP 
ley’s distemper; and accordingly 
determined to make a match be¬ 
tween him and Miss Sophia Caus- 
ton, a niece of the chief magistrate 
> at Savannah. She was a woman of 
fine person and polished manners, 
and was easily induced, says Mr. 
Southey, to bear her part in a de- 
* sign which wi|s to cure an excellent 
man of his extravagancies, and give 
her a good husband. She was intro¬ 
duced to him as one suffering under 
a wounded spirit; and placed in a 
particularmanner under his spiritual 
guidance. Female attentions were 
perfectly new to Wesley, and they 
so far succeeded as to make him en¬ 
tertain serious intentions of marry¬ 
ing the lady by whom they were be- 
atowed. His friends, however, and 
Capecially the Moravians, saw 
through the scheme; he referred the 
matter to their decision ; it was dis¬ 
cussed in full conclave by the bishop 
and elders, and their advice, that he 
should proceed no farther in the 
business, was implicitly obeyed. Tlie 
lady immediately made another 
choice; and tlie reflections entered 
in his manuscript journal on the day 
of her marriage, prove the greatness 
of the sacrifice which be had made. 


frivolous charges, and he was not 
permitted to l«me Savansah witbovt 
^dUtg baU. The reasons which he 
pMigned for wishing to retwm to 
^gland, were that theta was no 
p99sibility of instructing the In- 
diaus, and that be had neither found 
or heard of any one who was desir¬ 
ous of instruction. Thus in the 
same manner in which he refused 
first to quit, and afterwards to re¬ 
turn to Oxford, he gave a plausible^ 
but incorrect account of his mo¬ 
tives ; for in reality he could not 
have expected to fiinl what he never 
sought, and the main object for 
which lie had proceeded to Georgia 
was relinquished without one serious 
effort for its accomplishment. As 
his enemies were anxious to has¬ 
ten his departure, they contented 
th^selves with formally protesting 
against it, but left him in reality at 
liberty to follow his inclinations. 
He arrived at Charles-Town with 
some difliculty, and embarking there 
for England, he reached his native 
land in safety after an absence of 
two years and four months. 

The greater part of his voyage 
had been past in heaviness and fear; 
he reflected upon all the circum 
stances of his past life, and found 
himself still deficient in that readi¬ 
ness to die which he thought must 
inevitably result from an assurance 
of his own salvation. The infe- 


Hitherto no blame can attach to 
Wesley; but his subsequent con¬ 
duct was something more than im¬ 
prudent. He first reprehended the 
new-married lady privately for some 
things in her conduct which he 
thought reprehensible, and very 
shortly after repelled her opdtily 
from the communion. The coiise- 


rence which he drew was, that hav¬ 
ing gone to America to convert 
others, be had himself need of con¬ 
version to God; that he was in 
want of that faith which frees from 
sill, and by which the whole body 
of sill is destroyed. With the as¬ 
sistance of the Moravians this faith 
was soon obtained, and thus Wes- 


quenjce was a complete breach with 
her Mr. Causton, giid an uc- 
ticm^JgFjaw against Wesley for de- 
niece. The treatment 
now experienced was alto- 
Kjltlh^nnexcusable, Ins private let- 
to Miss Causton wer^e published 
Hr her.family; an indicimeat was 
preferred against him upon various 


ley’s great departure from doctrinal 
truth and soberness, is traced up to 
an impatience of that dejection io 
which we ail are liable; to a 
ing after the untroubled serenity 
which he afterwards obtained, and 
considered as the special gift of 
God.* 

He arrived in London at a time 





when the nunds of the religi<m$ puk- 
lie were etroni^ly by the 

IMToachiog of bi» old pupil, George 
Whit£eld« Whitfield bad preaerved 
^nd enlarged the Society at Oxford, 
and had adorned it by a life ^f 
greater abstemiousness, and more 
uninterrupted mortification than 
Wesley had ever been able to exhi¬ 
bit, The consequences were a dan¬ 
gerous illness, a narrow escape from 
death, and after innumerable biif- 
fetings of Satan, and many months 
inexpressible trials, a sudden and 
perceptible relief from the burden 
of sin, an abiding sense of the par¬ 
doning love of God, and a full as¬ 
surance of faith, in this frame of 
mind was George Whitfield or¬ 
dained — the doctrines which be 
preached may be easily imagined; 
but the effects produced by his ser¬ 
mons will be. altogether incredible, 
unless we remember his extraordi¬ 
nary natural qualifications for the 
office of a public speaker. His 
voice and action are described as 
perfect; his language was uninter¬ 
rupted, forcible, and persuasive; 
and his hearers were alarmed or 
consoled at his pleasure. So great 
was the curiosity which he found or 
created in the metropolis, that on 
Sunday mornings in the latter months 
of the year, the churches were 
thronged, though he preached at six 
o’clock; and even the streets were 
filled with people going to hear him 
with lanthorns in their hands. Wes. 
ley had strongly pressed him to 
come out to Georgia, and it was on 
the eve of his departure thither that 
he had been preaching in London. 
He sailed from tlie Downs a few 
hours only before Wesley's vessel 
arrived there; the ships passed with¬ 
in sight of each other; and when 
Wesley learned that his coacyutor 
WjU pn board, he w'ould fain have 
persuaded him to return; but Whit, 
field saw the impropriety of so sud¬ 
den a change, and proceeded on his 
voyage. 

Upon the second day after his arri¬ 
val in London, Wcsleypreached from 


these words—If any man be m 
Ipbrist, he is a new creature^** -His 
^DCtrine accorded with what bad 
V^en previously said by Whitfi^x 
wd he was informed that he Wtia 
not to preach again in that pulpit* 
He now became a regular disciple 
of the Moravians. Peter Boehler,. 
a distinguished roan among them, 
was his constant companion and ‘ 
teacher, and by him, says Wesley,*' I 
w^as clearly convinced of unbelief 
and of the want of that &ith where¬ 
by alone we are savOT.” Boehler 
advised him ** to preach faith till he 
had it, and then because you have it, 
you will preach faith.” This direc¬ 
tion was followed; and produced 
the intended effect; a better rule 
can hardly be conceived for the 
propagation of error; and there can 
be no doubt that the secret which 
was communicated to him by Boeh¬ 
ler served subsequently to increase 
the number of Wesley's disciples. 
His eloquence and their own con¬ 
sciences convicted them of sin — he 
proposed his New Birth as a re¬ 
medy to be taken upon trial; and 
they deceived themselves by the 
very words which they were using 
merely for an experiment. A simi¬ 
lar delusion has been practised 
by the infidel—the doubting disci¬ 
ple has been too often assured that 
if he will venture to act as if Chris¬ 
tianity were not true; his prejudices 
w'ill vanish, and he will soon per¬ 
ceive its falsehood. 

About this time Wesley addressed 
a remarks^hle letter to his old spiri¬ 
tual instructor William Law, in 
which the latter was roundly charg¬ 
ed with ignorance of the Gospel; 
and asked how he could answer it 
to their common Lord for never 
having preached “ believe and thou 
shalt be saved,’' ami for scarcely 
ever naming the name of Christ, so 
as to found any thing upon faith in 
his blood. Law's answer is very 
temperate, and well deserves to be 
remembered, 

** * As you liave written,’ said he, * in 
obedience to a divine call, and in con- 
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j«BCtkm wtUi mother extraordi»«ry good 
yOii^ inm» iiHiom you koow to have the^ 
of XSod, so X aware yoU| that cou- 
akloriiig your letter in that view^ 1 neither a 
nor dare to make the amalieftt de*w 
ftnee of myself. 1 have not the least in- 
dination to question your mission, nor the 
anallest repugnance to own, receive, reve¬ 
rence, and submit myself to yon botli in 
the exalted character to which you lay 
dahpUj, But /Upon supposition that yon 
had here only acted by that ordinaiy light, 
which is common to good and soberminds, 

1 should remark upon your letter as fol* 
lows: How you piay have been two yeai*s 
preaching tlie doctrine of the two Prac¬ 
tical Discourses, or how you may have 
tired yourself and yoiir hearers to no pur¬ 
pose, is what I cannot say much to. 4 
holy man you say, taught you tims: Jie~ 
lU»e and thou shalt be saved^ Believe in 
the Lord Jesus with all thy heart, and 
liking shall be impossible to thee. Strip 
thyse^ naked of thy own works and thy 
amm righteousness, and flee to him, 1 am 
to suppose that tdl you met with this 
holy man you had not been taught this 
doctrine. Did you not above two years 
ago, give a new translation of Thomas a 
Kempis? Will yon call Ttiomas to account, 
and to mswer it to God, as you do me, for 
not teaching you that doctrine? Or will 
you aay that yon took upon you to restore 
the tiue sense of tliat divine writer, and 
to instruct others liow tiicy might best pro¬ 
fit by reading him, before you had so much 
as a literal knowledge of tlie most plain, 
open, and repealed doctrine in this book? 
You cannot but remember what value Lai* 
ways expressed for Kempis, and how much 
1 recommended it to ycur meditations. 
Yon have bad a great many conversations 
with me, and 1 daie say that you never was 
with me for half an hour, without my being 
ilarge upon that very doctriue, which you 
make me totally silent and ignorant of. 
How far I may have discerned your spirit, 
or the spirit of otliers iiiat have conversed 
with me, may, perhaps, be more a secret 
to you than you imagine. But granting 
ydn to be right in the account of 
your own faitii, how am 1 chargeable with 
it?' ** Vol, I.p. 164. 


Charles Wesley, whose sojourn in 
Georgia had been chiefly remark- 
atfle ^01* extraordinary treatment 
tHiici|MBad received from Ogle- 
flkoifl^etuitted to England before 
having been at the point 
of \ in Oxford, from re¬ 

peated atticks of a pleurisy, and 


having been visited when is that 
condition by JoKh Wesley and Boeh« 
ler, had now, in the words of the 
former, found peace for his soul ; 
and the great event of Joite’s con- 
vefsion was also at hand. It took 
place on Wednesday, May 24th, 
1788- 

“ On the evening of that day he went 
very nnwillingly to a Society in Aldersgate 
Street, where one of ttie assembly was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to 
the Romans.—What followed is consider¬ 
ed by his disciples as being of deep im¬ 
portance ; it may therefore best be given 
in his own words: * About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in tlie heart 
through faith in Christ, 1 felt my heart 
strangely wanned; 1 felt 1 did tnist in 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation: and an 
assurance was give# me^ that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved 
me from tlie law of sin and death. I 
began to pray with all my might for those 
who had in a more especial manner des- 
pitcfully used me and persecuted me. 1 
then testified openly to ail there what I 
now first felt in my heart. But It was 
not long before the enemy suggested, this 
cannot be faith, tor where is thy joy - 
How many a thought arising from that in¬ 
stinctive logic which is grounded on com¬ 
mon sense, has been Athered upon the 
personified principle of evil. Here was a 
plain contradiction in terms,—an assur¬ 
ance which bad not assured him. He re¬ 
turned home and was buffeted with temp¬ 
tations; he cried out and they fled away ; 
they returned again and again. * I as 
often lifted up iny eyes,* be says, ‘ and 
He sent me help from bis holy place. 
And herein I found the difference between 
this and my former state chiefly consisted. 
I was striving, yea, fighting witli all my 
might under the law, as well as under 
grace: but then 1 was sometimes, if not 
often conquered; now 1 was always con¬ 
queror.**’ Vol, L P. 168. 

The elder brother Samuel, of 
whom we have lost sight for:some 
ti|pe, was now informed qf 
lamentable errors into whi^ hki 
brothers had fallen. When Sani^ 
left^ Westminster and removed to 
Tiverton, a family of the name of 
Hutton, who were much aUaobed to 
him, desired John and Cbarles to 
make their house a home; and 
thither, on. their return (n>m Oeor- 
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gia, both of thein had repaired. 
But Charles now took up hts quar¬ 
ters at a brazier's in Little Britain, 
that the braver might help him for* 
ward in bis conversion: and John 
was the cause of much grief to tfie 
Huttons by gaining a complete 
ascendancy over the mind of their 
son. Shortly after John's conver¬ 
sion, he stood up on a Sunday even¬ 
ing after prayers, and assured Mr. 
Hutton and bis family that he had 
never been a Christian till witliiti 
the last five days; and that the only 
way for them to become Christians 
was to believe and confess that they 
were not so now. Mrs. Hutton 
answered, “ If you were not a 
Christian ever since 1 knew voii, 
you was ft great hypocrite, for you 
made us all believe you were one.'* 
The good woman complained to 
Samuel; relating these and other 
circumstances, and adding, that her 
son would no longer obey his pa¬ 
rents, if John Wesley should happen 
to think that the conduct of which 
they disapproved would tend to the 
glory of God. Samuers answer is 
unanswerable. 

** * Falling into enthusiasm,' said he, ‘ is 
being lost witli a witness; and iCyou are 
troubled two of your childrun, you 
may be sure I am so, for two whom 1 may 
ID some sense call vmie*, who if once 
turned that way do a world of mis¬ 
chief, much more thaft even otherwise they 
would have done good,^ since men are 
much easier to be led into evil than from 
it.—What Jack means by his not being a 
Christian till last montli, 1 understand not. 
Had be never been in covenant with God ? 
—* then,' as Mr. Hutton observed, ^ bat>- 
tiim was nothing.’ Had he totally apos¬ 
tatized from it?—1 dare say not; and yet 
he muflt either be unbaptized, or an upos- 

. I . Ill | I n il im < ■ . — ■ . - - * —“ 

Mrs. Hutton says in one of her let- 
tart, *yottr brotliers are much more obli- 

to you than many childreu are to 
tlv^r parehts ; you doing for them as a most 
kind and judicious parent, when you had 
not the lame obligation.—It seems proba¬ 
ble that both John and Charles were be¬ 
holden to him for the means of tlieir edn- 


tate, to make hk words true, Peibapt 
|t might come Into his crown, that be^Mi 
io a state of mortal sin uhrepented of,-«wl 

t ad long lived in such a courte, TUtldo 
ot believe ; however he must answer te 
himself. But where is the sense of requir¬ 
ing every body else to confess that of 
themselves, in order to commence Chris¬ 
tians ? Must they confess it whether it be 
BO or no? Besides a sinful coarse is not an 
abolition of the covenant; for that very 
reason because it is a breach of it. If it 
were not, it would not be broken. 

Renouncing every thing butfaitb, may 
be every evil, as the world, the flesh, and 
the devil: tliis is a very orthodox sense, 
but no great discovery. It may mean re¬ 
jecting all merit of onr own good works. 
What Protestant does not do so? Even 
Bellarmine on his death-bed is said to hava^ 
renounced all merits but those of Chriat. 
If this renouncing regards good works in 
any other sense, as being unnecessary, or 
the like, it is wretchedly wicked; and tO 
call oui Saviour's words the letter that 
hilteth^ is no less tlian blasphemy agaitst 
the Son of Man. It is mere Quakensm, 
making the outward Christ an enemy to 
the Christ within.” Vol. I. P, 171. . 

** * 1 do not hold it at all unlikely, that 
perpetual intenseness of thought, and want 
of sleep, may have disordered my brother. 
I have been told that the Quakers' intro¬ 
version of thought has ended iti madness: 
it is a studious stopping of every thought 
as fast as it arises, in order to receive the 
Spirit. I wish the canting fellows bad 
never liad any followers ^ong us, who 
talk of in-dw'ellings, experiences, getting 
into Christ, &c.; as 1 remember az- 
surances used to make a great noise, whi^ 
were carried to such a length, that (as 
as nonsense can be understood) they roaa 
to fruition; in utter defiance of Cbristiaa 
hope, since tlie question is unanswerable^ 
What a man bath, why does he yet hope 
for? But 1 will believe none, without a 
miracle, who shall pretend to be wrapt op 
into the third heaven, 1 hope your aoa/ 
he continues, ^ does not think it as plainly 
revealed that he shall print an entbosiastie 
book, as it is that he shall obey bis father 
and his mother. Suppose it were never so 
excellent, can that ever supci*scde yoor 
authority? God deliver us from yisionz 
that shall make the law of God vain I 1 
pleased myself witli the expectatioD of 
seeing Jack; but now tliat b over/and 1 
am afraid of it. I know not where to di¬ 
rect to him, or where he is.^—I heartily 
pray God to 'stop tlie progress of thb hih 
imcy.'" Vol.J. P. 173. 
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'W« rc^t outlaabilit; to follow The Wesleys answered, that they 
iCr. Sou^y throujgh the very inter- contended for this t! The rest' of 
estiiif chapte in which be detail the conversation is equally credit- 
Wesiey’s visit to the Moravians able to Gibson, end equally unwor- 


ia Germany. The value of the 
narrative is increased by con¬ 
taining much iuforination which 
Wesley’s Journals do not afford; 
andvfhe history of the Moravians 
admie might furnish matter for a 
longer article than we can bestow 
trnon the whole of the present work, 
lie principal effect produced upon 
Wesley by what he heard and saw 
at Heirnhut, was a hriuer convic¬ 
tion of the reality of instantaneous 
conversions and a further experience 
of the peace and joy by which they 
were followed ; and his journal re¬ 
lates the experiences of the most 
remarkable men with whom he con¬ 
versed. His spirit, however, re¬ 
belled against the despotic authority 
of Count Zinzendort^ and the un¬ 
varied life at Herrnhut must have 
possessed few real charms in the 
eyes of one who never wished to 
remain a week in the same place. lie 
became acquainted in Germany with 
tbe bands and classes, the love-f^easts, 
and watch nights of the Moravians, 
and similar regulations were adopted 
in bis own society. Upon his re¬ 
turn to London, Wesley found that 
Ihifl Society, which had been kept 
together by his brother Charles, 
consisted of thirty-two persons; 
teany misunderstandings and dis- 
" pates had arisen among them ; but 
Wesley s presence appeared to re¬ 
store barmony, and he had quickly 
eight bands of men, and two of wo¬ 
rsen, under his spiritual direction. 

^Gibson was at this time Bishop of 
London; and the two brothers wait¬ 
ed upon him to justify their con¬ 
duct. The Bishop said, if by as- 
•Ufance you mean an inward persua¬ 
sion whereby a man is conscious in 
hissoelf, after examining his life by 
ilke Iftir' pf God, and weighing his 
own siM^ty, that he is in a state of 
salvatinlt^aqd acceptable to God f 
do not see how any good Christian 
can be without such assurance^’’ 


tky of the Wesleys. 

Whitfield returned in a short time 
from Georgia, for the purpose of re¬ 
ceiving Priest's Orders, and of ob¬ 
taining contributions for the founda¬ 
tion and maintenance of an Orphan 
House in the colony. And inferior 
as Whitfield was in most respects to 
Wesley, it must be confessed that 
the, steadiness witli which he pursu¬ 
ed this i)bject throughout life, the 
alacrity with which he crossed and 
re-crossed the Atlantic, risquing, 
and in some degree sacrificing, bis 
l)Ower and popularity in England, 
and of course increasing the influ¬ 
ence of his formidabre competitor, 
is no sliglit proof of the sincerity 
and disinterestedness of his charac¬ 
ter. He had not Wesley's wisdom, or 
his learning, or his ambition. The 
preaching talents of both continued 
to attract immense congregations; 
their zeal, wliicli became more irre¬ 
gular every day, gave offence to 
many respectable clergymen; and 
tlie pulpit was properly refused to 
men who set prudence at defiance. 
These were the joint pietexts for 
Whitfield's first field preaching; 
and the ice being broken, he had 
other reasons per- vering,— 

Crowds were drawn together by the 
novelty of the practice. The 
preacher's voice, us he assures us, 
was heard at the distance of a mile; 
and the number of his congregation 
often exceeded twenty thousand!'! 
Whitfield had also a great longing 
to be persecuted, as Mr. Southey 
clearly proves; and, as the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Courts were too lenient or 
too feeble, he sought for opponel^ 
in the Whitsuntide rabble, and vd« 
luntarily exposed himself to tlw. 
practical jokes of Moorfields, 

<< While Whitefleld thus with rach <h;- 
nal success was renewing a pnetice which 
h^d not been seen in Eni^and since tbe 
dissolution of tbe monastic orders, 
tbodism in London bad reached its high* 
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cst point* of extravagance, and prodoccd 
upon susceptible subjects a bodily disease, 
peculiar and infectious; which both by 
those who excited and those uiio experi¬ 
enced it, was believed to be part of the 
process of regeneration, and therefore the 
work of God. The tirst patients having 
no example to encourage them, naturally 
restrained themselves as much as they 
could; they fell however into convulsive 
motions, and could not refrain from utter¬ 
ing cries: and these things gave olfence at 
first, and occasioned disputes in tlic so¬ 
ciety. Charles Wesley thought them * no 
sign of grace.' Tiie first violent ca^e 
which occurred, was that of a middle- 
aged woman in the middle rank of life, who 
for three years had been ‘ under strong 
convictions of sin, and in such a terror of 
mind, that she had no comfort in any thing, 
nor any rest day or night.’ The ministci 
ofher parish, whom she had consulird, a^- 
sured herhiisbaiid that she w.issraik mad, 
und advised him to send imnicdiaicly tor a 
physician ; and the pii^sician being of the 
same opnnoii, she un< bled, biisteied, and 
drenched accouhngly. One evening in a 
meeting vvheic Wesley was expomuhng to 
five or SIX hiindied peisons. ^lie suddenly 
cried out as if in the ac'onies of deatii. and 
appeared to some oftlio«.e about hernlinost 
to be in that state; otliers, however, 
who began to have some experience in 
such cases, understood that it was the cri¬ 
sis ofher spiritual struggles. * We prayed,’ 
says Wesley in aletter to Whiteficld,* that 
God who had biought her to tlie biith 
would give her strengtii to bring forth, and 
that be would w'ork speedily that all might 
aec it, and fear, and put their trust in the 
Lord.'—‘ Five days she ti availed and 
groaned being in bondage, then,’ be con¬ 
tinues, ' oiir Lord got liiiinelf tlie victoiy,’ 
and from that time the woman was fill] of 
joy and love, and thanksgivings wcmc ren- 
4lered on her account. 

“ Another woman was affected under 
more remarkable circumstance.s: Wesley 
visited her because she was ‘ above mea¬ 
sure enraged at the nev) u ay, and zealous 
in opposing it.' tie argued with lirr till lie 
perceived that argument had its usual ef¬ 
fect of infiaining more and more a mind 
that was already feverish. He then broke 
off the dispute and entreated that she would 
join with him in prayer, and she .so far 
consented as to kneel down : this was, in 
fact, submitting herself. ‘ In a few mi¬ 
nutes she fell into an extreme agony both 
of body and soul, and soon after cried out 
with the utmost earneiitness, ‘ Now 1 
know J am forgiven for Christ’s sake!’ 
Many other words she uttered to the same 
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effect, witnessing a hope full of immorta- 
lidy. And fi*oni that hour God set lier 
face as a flint to declare *tljc faith which 
h|fore she peisecuted.* This Wesley calls 
ote of the most surprising instances of di¬ 
vine power that he ever remembered to 
have seen. T/ie sincerity of tlie subject he 
never questioned, and perhaps there was 
no cause for questioning it; like Mesmer 
and his disciples he had produced a new 
disease, and he accoiiuted for it by a theo¬ 
logical theory instead of a physical one. 
As men are intoxicated by stroug drink 
affecting the mind through the body, 
so are tliey by strong passjons infiuenc- 
ing the body through the mind. Her^ 
tlieie was iiotliiiig but what would natu- 
I ally follow when persons, in a state of 
spiritual <lnmkenncs!>, abutiiloned them¬ 
selves to tlieir sensations, and such sensa¬ 
tions .sprcMd rapidly, both bv vnlnntary 
ainl mvMilinit.n V imitation.” Vol. I, P. 
::^ 7 . 

Tln^ IS the explanation proposed 
by Mr. Southey of the most extraor- 
dinarv circunistanee in the liistorv 
of iMetlioflisin ; und, as we have not 
got a better to offer in its stead, we 
sliail perhajis be deemed fastidious 
for proiiouiiciug it unsatisfactory. 
That a bodily disorder was produced 
amon;; dn* licarers of Wesley, may 
now be regarded as an undisputed 
fact. That many of those who suf¬ 
fered from it, arc above all suspicion 
of heiiig deceivers, will also be al¬ 
lowed. And that Wesley himself, 
though disingenuous and Jesuitical, 
was incapable of participating in a 
sssiein ot intpostiive, ran be doubted 
only by those who are utterly igno¬ 
rant of bis character. Yet still we 
must think that on almost e\ery oc¬ 
casion there was premeditated fraud 
on the part of the actors, and infan¬ 
tine credulity in the spectators of 
these scenes. There was no instance 
previously on record of a parallel 
ease. Bishop Lavington, it is true, 
compares the fits produced by Wes¬ 
ley, to the hysterical affections of 
the Popish impostors and devotees; 
and shews that such affections may 
both be, counterfeited exactly, and 
also may be really brought on at the 
option of the patient. But he does 
not cite a single instance from aU> 
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the voliimrA be bnd consulted, in 
^vliicli a preacher went about the 
country tluowiug his congrcgutions 
into fits. The Bacchanals of ol^ 
times, and the modern French pro- 

f ^hets, and the \arious ianaties or 
unatics, alluded to by La\iui;ton, 
arc examples of what we may per¬ 
haps term re!i:;io«s eonvaUums, and 
wbioh no oiie tn his senses can attri¬ 
bute to divine ins])italion. 'fhese 
con\uIsioiJs, once excited, would 
spread with rapidity; and they 
be exeiled regularly in a p.olicuhir 
person hy thinking on a particular 
subject; but thu! in dift’erent places, 
and at different times, a ;;ncn sub¬ 
ject should never be di'icussed with¬ 
out the acci'lental |>rescnce of some 
itidiMdiml whom it wouki thus ef¬ 
fect; that this should uewr ha\e 
occuired until the days (»f John Wes¬ 
ley; and that the privilege of pro- 
ducinj/ and suffering such things 
should have been reserved fur him 
and Ins followers, is in fact far more 
incredible than that he should be in 
possession of miraculous power. 
At one time We-^Iey certainly claim¬ 
ed such power; and if v\esupjK)se 
that he merely relates what he saw, 
and that there were no impostors 
among his congregalion, the claim 
is less extravagant tlian wc have 
been accustomed to consider it. 
Admit on the other hand that Wes¬ 
ley has coloured his descriptions 
somewhat highly; and that there 
were a few worthless hypocrites 
among his ordinary hearers, and the 
deficiency in Mr, Southey’s hype^the- 
sis may be easily supplied. We are 
notsure, indeed, that he would object 
to the addition, though the passage 
just quoted would seem to prove it. 
In a subsequent chapter, he dis¬ 
tinctly says, ihnf. sonic of the con¬ 
vulsions were feigned; and we have 
only to suppose that a trick which 
was discovered at Everton escaped 
without <Jetcction in Bristol and 
London 

Wesley’s own expla»iatif>n of the 
fits which he was accustomed to 
produce has been placed in its pro¬ 


per light by Warbnrton and Laving- 
ton. They crlVd, as it has since 
appeureff, in charging him with hy¬ 
pocrisy and imposture. The good 
old age to which his life was pro- 
tiVeted gave him ample time for 
recovering the ground that he had 
lost, and for establishing his integ¬ 
rity upon unquestionable evidence. 
But that evidence is not contained 
in the first volume of his Journals; 
and if such a book appeared now 
in the name of any living Methodist, 
no man could be tlionght iincliarita- 
hlc for doubting his sincerity. Wes- 
Icy was exposed byhis opponents with 
the full force of learning and of wit: 
and Warbnrtori cannot be altogether 
acquiticd of unfairness. Yet on this 
subject of the cxtacies he has not 
exceeded < ho truth, when he accuses 
Wesley of continual shifts and dou- 
hles; nor is tlicre any niisrcpresent- 
ulion in tiiose extracts from the 
.Journals, vvhlcli prove that the very 
same symptoms were ascribed to the 
spirit of Chid and to the devil; and 
which charge Wesley wdth making 
full as good an use of a possession 
from below as of an inspiration from 
above. It is certain that there was 
no consistency in his explanation ol 
the extacies; he leaned, as at all 
other times, to the theory which 
suited his purpose, and saved his 
credit; and he left his self-contra¬ 
dictions to shift for themselves. 

It is lamentable to observe, while 
this part of his character has so 
many imitators, and his other and 
better qualities so very few, that 
the power of producing extacies has 
been transplanted into America, and 
is returning thence to Britain. 
Fearoii has described Transatlantic 
Methodism in language quite as 
horrid as any that was quoted by 
Warburton or Laviugton; and there 
are preachers now in England who 
are delcrniiucd not to be out-done *. 

The first Methodist preaching- 
house was built at Bristol; the foun- 


• Vide Christian Remembrancer, No, 
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dation was laid in May, 1780. 
Wesley did not ori^nally intend to 
be the proprietor, but he found it 
necessary to become so before the 
building was finished. His classes 
and hands were introduced at Bristol 
at the same time. He justified thein 
all upon the same couvenient prin¬ 
ciple, that they did good ; and thus 
silenced his conscience on the sub¬ 
jects of canonical obedience and 
schism. His brother Samuel, who 
died ill 1730, had warned his family 
of the inevitable consequences c»f 
this conduct. “ Their societies,'’ lie 
said, “are sufficient to dissolve all 
other societies but their own.'* “ He 
only cau stop them from being a 
formed sect in a \cry little time, 
who rulcth the madness of tiie peo¬ 
ple.” Tiiat Wesley had no such 
intention we readily believe ; but the 
people wlio came to Ins preaching, 
were less inconsistent than their 
teacher, and a considerable bodv of 
them, at this period, left the church. 
The connexion with the Moravians 
was concluded about the same time. 
There was a real difference of oj)i- 
nion upon mystical sul);ects: and 
what was more, the German bretlireu 
bore true allegiance to Count Zin- 
zendorf, and could not be brought 
to acknowledge the siipr<'macy of 
Wesley. 

Accordiiifflv he t<»ok a larae build¬ 
ing in Moortieids uliii'h liad been a 
cannon ibuiidry duiuii; the i-ivil 
wars; and l>eina thns prrpaied lie 
called up<»n Ids old Society to re¬ 
nounce the antinomian tenets v^hich 
had crept in upon them; and upon 
their refusal he delivered his orvn 
soul, by declaring them in error, 
giving them up to God, and desiring 
those that were of his judgment to 
follow him: a few persons, and but 
a few withdrew with him; and be¬ 
came the original members of his 
first distinct Society; his oldest 
friends and and pupils, Hutton, 
Ingham, and Delamott continued 
with the Moravians. Zinzendorf 
came to Englaiul, and had an inter¬ 
view with Wealey in Gray's Inn 
Walks ; but the miudb of both were 


too aspiring to yield^and the breach 
9 being irreparable, was formally* an¬ 
nounced to the world. Wesley'e 
|oonduct upon this occasion can add 
nothing to his reputation ; and it ia 
astonishing that it did not put an 
end to his career. The men with 
whom he had lived for several years 
in such intimaev, he now described 
as stained by the grossest pollu¬ 
tions : they were proud, they were 
hypocritical, indolent, sensual, aud 
treacherous—and all this he must 
have known a long wfiile, and carc- 
fullv concealed it from the world; 
or else, as is most probable, he must 
liave invented it since the quarrel. 
We are aware of no other instance 
in which Wesley conducted himself 
so indecently—his temper never led 
him so far astrav again. 

And vet it was tried shortlv after 
in as tender a point. He differed 
from his coadjutor Whitfield on two 
important points;—The free, full, 
and present salvation from all the 
guilt and all the power of shi, was 
maintained b\ (he former and not 
arlmitted by the latter; and while 
Wiiitfield supported the Calviiiistic 
doctrine of election and irrever¬ 
sible decrees, Wesley preached 
universal redemption and universal 
grace. They liisputed on these 
subjects at first with moderation; 
but controversv by degrees produced 
its usual effect. ^\esley had for 
some time been aeeustoiued to make 
up his mind on very important 
oci'asions bv drawing lots. His 
genera! method un.s to open the 
bible, and to follow the advice 
which appeared to be contained in 
the first text that he read. Thuc 
his separation from the iMoraviang 
hud been ilctcrmined upon, when he 
consulle<l the Testament, and open¬ 
ed it at these words, What k that 
to lliee; follow thou me;” and the 
die was nowcast, and a breach with 
the Calvinists rendered it inevitable, 
because having prepared two lota, 
the one thaj he drew bore the in* 
scription, “ Preach and Print,” and 
a celebrated sermon against Calvi- 
ni>tic jixedcstination was preached 
a s 2 
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H|i(l pointed aogprdingly.This fact was 
coinmunicated to A\'hitlieid; and 
answer he commented justly upon 
the absurdity aud presumption o^jj^ 
the practice; aud reminded Wesley 
that on a former occasion he had 
used the same argument, and after¬ 
wards confessed that “ God had 
given him a wrong lot/’ This an¬ 
swer was publislied, and naturally 
excited Wesley’s anger; he spoke 
of it in his Journal as a betraying of 
secrets; and Whitfield subsequent¬ 
ly acknowledged that it was an im¬ 
proper breach of confidence. It is 
to be observed, however, and la¬ 
mented that this check did not cure 
Wesley of lits very objectionable 
habit—He persisted in it more <ti’ 
less to the end of his life; jiveacliing 
on cliance texts, and tr('(|uentl\ 
drawing lots both upon trilling and 
important subjects. I'lie immediate 
cauae of the separation fitmi Whit¬ 
field, was the violence of some of 


belied and slandered them In diven iiK 
stances; therefore, not for tlieir opinions^ 
nor for any of them (whether they be right 
or wrong) but for tlie causes above men¬ 
tioned, viz. for tlieir scoffing at tlie word 
nnd ministers of God, for their tale-bear¬ 
ing, backbiting, and evil-speaking, for 
their dissembling, lying, and slandering; 
1 JdIiii VVt’sley, by tbe consent and appro¬ 
bation of the Band Society in Kingswood, 
do declare tlic persons above mentioned 
to be no longer nieinbers thereof. Nei¬ 
ther will they be so accounted until they 
shall openly confess their fault, and there¬ 
by do what in them lies to remove the 
scandal they have guen.^ 

“No founder of a sect or order, no 
Iciii.slator, ever understood (he art of pre¬ 
serving bis authority more perfectly than 
Wesley. Tliey came prepaied for a dis¬ 
cussion of their opinions and conduct, and 
they were astonished at liearing themselves 
thus excommunicated,’* Yol. I. p. SBO# 

The result w as that the rebel lead¬ 
ers withdrew, aud were, followed 
by about half the meeting. Whit¬ 
field now returned a second time 


his pai'tlztins. They accused Jolin 
and Charles Wesley of preaching 
against predestination more than 
any Atheist, anil of jilousing the 
world with universal rc(lcmj)tion. 
Wesley discovered that tlicse char¬ 
ges were in circulation, and pro¬ 
duced a proof of the fact at a 
meeting near Bristol. The authors 
of them were jiresent, and tnain- 
tained tliat the charges Avere true ; 
and WVsIey had again rcconrsc to 
the same skill and niHiiiigement, 
which had stood him in so imich 
stead upon his separation from the 
Moravians. He recommended and 
obtained an adjournment of tlie dis¬ 
cussion ; and at the next meeting he 
produced and read the following 
paper, 

* By many witnessed it appears that 
several members of the Band Society in 
Riogswood have made it their common 
practice, to scoff at tbe preaching of Mr. 
John and Charles Wesley; that they liave 
censured and spoken evil of them behind 
tbeir backs, at the very time Ihoy profess¬ 
ed love and esteem to their faces; that 
they have studiously endeavoured to pre- 
jndice otlier members of that society 
a^nst tlieiSi and in order thereto, have 


from America; his ufi'ections w'ere 
evuientiv alienated from Wesley: the 
falling olT in his congregations he 
attributed to the poistmous doctrines 
of Arininius, and at last he honestly 
declared that they preached two dif- 
ierent gospels, and couhl therefore 
no longer act together. Wesley's 
j-esentment was confined within nar¬ 
row bounds; lie. reproached his old 
pujiii somcAvliat too coarsely with 
ignorance and inability to argue; 
but. seimis to bate entertained no 
feelings of pennanciit hostility. 

Methodism was now reduced to 
the shape on which we shall here¬ 
after (‘oinnient, and Wesley entered 
immediately upon that system of iti¬ 
nerant preaching, in which he per¬ 
severed for fifty years. Newcastle 
was the first scene of his labours 
and his success. There was some 
difficulty however in obtaining a 
place whereon to build tbe meeting¬ 
house ; and Wesley observes, “ We 
can get no ground for love or mo¬ 
ney. I like this well; it is a good 
sign; if the devil can hinder us, he 
shall/’ The devil was foiled, and 
the meeting-house built. T^e next 
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place,at which Mr* Southey intro¬ 
duces us to him is «t Epworth, his 
native village; where, as he says of 
himself, according to the strictest 
sect of his reiigioD, he had long 
lived a Pharisee. He was repelhnl 
from the communion by the curate, 
and bore the insult with meekness; 
but it does uot appear that his 
thoughts reverted to the time in 
which the strictness of his own dis¬ 
cipline was complained of at Savan¬ 
nah, and in which he would indu¬ 
bitably have rejected a schismatic. 
He preached in Epworll) Cliurch- 
yard, standing on his fatlier’s grave, 
and the impression which he made 
was prodigious. His character was 
very well known in the neighbour¬ 
hood : and there was consequently 
no disposition to question his since¬ 
rity. At many other places he was 
less fortunate; and while we laugh 
at the absurd tales wliich were cir¬ 
culated and believed res])ectii)o him; 
while the national character is dis¬ 
honoured by the brutality with 
Avhich he was occasionally treated, 
and by the indifference or impotence 
of the magistrates who should have 
protected him, it is still certain tliat 
in the earlier scenes of his itine¬ 
rancy his conduct was well calcu¬ 
lated to produce an outcry against 
Metliodisni. The ocstacies and tits 
of his hearers increased ; a dav sel- 
doin passed in which the miraculous 
interposition of Omnipotence was 
not loudly proclaimed- Everj change 
in the weather w^as a s[>ecial inter¬ 
ference in his favour. His own 
health, and his disciples’ health, and 
even his horse's health was restored 
us often as Wesley prayed w ith faith. 
Even in his latter Journals we find 
him praying and preaching for a 
wind, and the wind rose or fell, 
shifted or continued stationary, was 
fair and was foul, pretty much ac¬ 
cording to the warmth of his devo¬ 
tions. It cannot be thought that 
these statements are false, still less 
can ;it be believed that they are 
the whole truth. The fact, wa 
have no doubt, is that Wesley prayed 


on all occasions; hut when hit 
^jwayers were not effectual he took 
no notice of them in his memoran- 
htdiim book. This distinction was not 
attended to, nor would it have been 
valid in those dnys. His character 
w as not then established ; the con¬ 
sequence was, that he was regarded 
generally as an impostor, or a mad- 
iiuiti, and a horse pond was pre¬ 
scribed both by w ay of punishment 
and cure. In the neighbourhood of 
Hiriniiighani and Wolverhampton his 
life was really in dafiger from the 
hiutal fury of a mob—the whole 
scene is minutely described by Mr. 
.Southey; and the historian of Nel¬ 
son and Wellington is evidently de¬ 
lighted with the coolness, intrepidity 
and decision of a tliird hero, who in 
point of courage and of skill was 
inferior to neither of them. Our 
limits not permitting us to enter 
into inanv of these events, we shall 
not present tiie reader wilh any mar¬ 
tial stories, but wc give an extract 
from u more peaceful and equally 
ciiaracteristic scene. 

The situations in which be preached 
soiiiotiincs contributed to the impression^ 
and he himself perceived, that natural in- 
iiueticcs operated upon the multitude, like 
tile pomp and circumstance of Homish 
worship. Sometimes, in a hot and cloud¬ 
less summer day, he and Ins congregation 
were under cover of tiic sycamores, which 
afford so deep a shade to some of the old 
farnidioiises in Westmoreland and Cuin- 
beiland. In such a scene, neur Brough, 
lie observes, that a bird perched on one of 
the trees, and sung Without intermission 
from tlie beginning of the service till the 
end. No instnimcntal concert would have 
accorded with the place and feeling of the 
hour so well. Sometimes, when his dis¬ 
course was not concluded till twilight, be 
suw tliat the calmness of tiic evening agreed 
with the seriousness of tlie people, and 
that ‘ they seemed to drink in the word of 
God, as a thirsty land the refreshing 
showers.' One of bis preaching places in 
Cornwall was in what had once been the 
conrt-yard of a rich and hononrable man. 
But he and all bis tamily were in the doit, 
and hU memory bad almost perished. * At 
Gwenap, in the same county,* he says, ‘ 1 
stood on the wall, in the calm stiH evening, 
with the setting son behind me, and almost 
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411 iimimicrablc ninltitu-.le Ueforr, bcliind, 
and .oil tilhei* hand. Many likcwisp sate 
vn the tittic tiil^ at some distaiu’c from 
the bulk of the congregation. But they 
eotfld all hear distinctly while I read, 
* The disciple is not mbtn'c his Master, 
and the rot of those comfortable worib 
'which are day by day fuliiiled in our ears.' 
This amphitheatre was one of his favourite 
stations. He says of it in his old age, ‘ I 
think this is one of the most magniticeiit 
spectacles which is to be seen on this side 
heaven. And no music is to be heard 
upon earth comparable to the sound of 
many thousand voices, when they are all 
tiarnioniously jbined together, singing 
praises to God and the Lamb.' At St. 
Ives, when a high wind ptevented him 
standing where be had intended, he found 
a little inclosiirc near, one end of which 
was native rock, using ten or twelve feet 
perpendicular, from which the ground fell 
with an easy descent. ‘ A jotting out of 
the rock, uUout tour feet from the ground, 
gave me a vei*y convenient pulpit. Here 
well nigh the whole town, high and low, 
rich and poor, assembled togetiier. Nor 
was there a word to be heard, nor a smile 
seen, from one end of the congregation to 
the other. It was just the same the three 
following evenings. Indeed 1 was afraid, 
on Saturday, that the roaring of titc sea, 
raised by the north wind, would have pio- 
vented their bearing. But God gave me 
so clear and strong a voice, that I believe 
scarce one word was lost.* On tbe next 
day tlie storm bad ceased, and the clear 
sky, tbe setting sun, and tiie smooth still 
ocean, all agreed with the stale of the 
judieiice." Vol. ll.p. 61. 

It is to such passages as these 
that Wesley's Journals owe their 
charms. Ambitious sectarii-^, and 
persuasive preachers, and inriefati- 
j^ablc, de\otcd, pious mission- 
aries li{i\c cxistctl In numbers before 
lus time. But it is the unhtn of 
tiiese characters with a cheerful and 
liappy temper, with a reliued and 
cultivaterl taste, a keen relish for the 
beauties of nature, and a due value 
for the wondois of art that raises 
Wesley so far above the level of or- 
cUiiary iuen» and render him almost 

and astonishing, as he 
appeared to ttie mind of Mr. 
S»khey. Tbe itinerant preaching in 
dhd Ireland* anil especially 
remoter parts of them, and 
id the latter parts of WesUys life, 


arc the bright spots in the history lof 
Methodism. We forget that Uie 
ruler is making a progress through 
his territory, delighting in tht exer¬ 
cise of absolute power, and receiv¬ 
ing the adulation and homage of his 
subjects, and we look only to the 
lamentable ignorauce of his hearers, 
to his earnest desire to supply all 
their wants, to his impressive in¬ 
structions, exhortations and warn¬ 
ings, and to the beneficial effects 
wliicli they appeared at least to pro¬ 
duce: and uothiiig is wanting but a 
legitimate commission, and a more 
scriptural doctrine, to make him u 
pattern fur the ambassadors of 
Christ. 

We must pass w ith great rapidity 
over the remainder of his life: it 
was devoted without interruption to 
the cause in which he had embarked. 
His societies gradually spread over 
(jirt’al Britain and Ireland, and his 
visits to them in every quarter were 
surprisingly numerous. No bagman 
in quest ot customers travelled more 
regularly than Wesley, and the dif¬ 
ference between them was, that he 
tiavellcd in all seasons, and in all 
dirertioiis. In Ireland his success 
\sas as signal as in England; in 
Scotland lie was heard with much 
pleasure on a Sunday, but he had 
frequently occasion to observe, that, 
the Scotcli loieil the Ltnd's word 
on the Lord's day; that is to say in 
plain English, they had no relish for 
his fiyslem of preachini; each day in 
the week, and at every hour of liie 
day, and ot the uight. His first ser. 
vice commenced at five iu the morn¬ 
ing, and lie pressed the neces.sityof 
this }>racticc ufM>n all his congrega- 
lions. 

lie scidoiu passed a day without 
preaching; and he officiated twice 
or thrice much more commonly than 
once. liis other regular eaploy- 
ments were instructing, advising and 
superintending his preocliers; .visit* 
ing the classes of has soeaefy; ek- 
pelling unworthy members, .cmb- 
posing differemtes, aintsting the dis¬ 
tressed, prepariof uiaberh^for the 
Arniinian, or Methodist Magazine, 
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and k^epin^ up an injinensi^ corres. 
pondence with t*vi*i v qiiarfer of the < 
globe. Notwithstanding these eri. 
gagcmeiits his* reading was never 
discontinued, flis Journals <‘ontain 
many remarks upon the books with 
which he was ejigago.d, and he does 
not appear to have nealeeled any 
branch of literature. We have eri- 
tiqnes, for instance, upon (Jcrursi's 
Essay on Genius, and Lord [ 
ton’s Dialogues of the f>( ad. Eloine’s 
tragedy of Douglas is also lii^hiy 
praised; anci no modern v^ork of 
any reputation appears to have been 
passed over. But the ])rivilege oi‘ 
inisceltaneous reading was not in¬ 
tended for his disriples ; and per¬ 
haps one c^^u^e of their great infe¬ 
riority to tlieir founder may lu’ 
traced t(» thir> circuDistance. He 
encouraged them, es|Mcially the 
preachers, to stud\ ; hut tlu'v were 
to stmlv as he dirt*rf(*(l ; thev were 
alw'avs in hading strings; and iheir 
gait vv.is conseijiK nllv iingvacid'ul; 
his own '.teps \\ei<' free and uncoil- 
lined. 

Nor was the etlect of iiis early 
and Miiccre attachment to the 
Church, and of his long residence 
at Oxford ever eH'aced from his 
roiud. The latter cunlirnied his 
love of method, decorum and su¬ 
bordination; and his logical facul¬ 
ties ocepiired an edge at the Univer¬ 
sity, which neither Moravianism nor 
Methodism could blunt. Tlie for¬ 
mer was insufficient to restrain the 
love of power, which was unsub¬ 
dued though not unrivalled in the 
bosom of Wesley; yet still it re¬ 
tained a perceptible influence over 
his conduct. One instance of this 
may be found in the lame excuses 
with which he quieted his consci¬ 
ence upon every fresh violation of 
order and unity. Thus lay-prcach- 
ers, as he often declared, w'cre not 
authorised by him, but tolerated; 
and this word toleration, had a very 
novel signification—for Wesley se¬ 
lected the preachers; heard them 
preach, pronounced upon their 
qualifications, fixed the circuits in 

(> 


which they were to labour, and sus- 
pended or diMidssed them at plea¬ 
sure*. Another and a more credit- 
eble proof of attachment to the 
Church, was the sorrow with which 
lie always contemplated a final 
separation from it. He saw plainly 
that his disciples were inclined to 
dissent, and his forebodings were 
fre<picnt, melancholy, and saga¬ 
cious. On his last visit to Glasgow 
he said, “ Our new preaching house 
will, 1 believe, coqtain about as 
many as the Chapel at Bath. But 
O the dinVreiice, it has the pulpit 
on one skIo, and has exactly the 
lof>Iv oi a Presbyterian meeting- 

liouse. It is the \erv sister of our 

% * 

house at Brentford. Perhaps an 
omen of wliat will be when I am 
irone ! *’ The unfortunate house at. 
r>rentford i'i mentioned in another 
place with great contempt ; and 
the Deptford jx-ople, a few year** 
iiefore, being “ mud for separating 
fioui the Church,”—Wesley ?aid to 
them ernpliaticaily, “Ifyou are re¬ 
solved, >ou rna\ have your service 
in Church hours. But, remember, 
lioin that hour you will see my face 
no more. This struck deep, and 1 
lieard no more of separating from 
the Church.” It is to be remember¬ 
ed, however, that though he re¬ 
sisted in this particular instance, 
and though he said that the practice 
was inexpedient, and even unlawfol, 
he was } et constrained to yield when 
the congregation proved obstinate* 
His consummate skill in govern¬ 
ment told him how far he might 
go; and when courage and decision 
would no longer avail, he always 
secured a safe retreat. The politi¬ 
cal principles and conduct of Wes¬ 
ley were remarkable. In his youth 
he gave great oft'ence at Oxford by 
a Jacobite sermon, and Mr. Southey 
seems to have forgotten that a part 
of the evil treatment which was 
experienced by the Methodists be¬ 
tween the years 1740 and 1750, 
may have originated in that circum¬ 
stance. In later days Wesley was 
firnily attached to the house of 
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Hanover; aud took a very decided 
partiu opposition to levellers and 
jacobins.—He justitied the conduct 
of the Parliament which ta^ed 
America; and when the French 
menaced us with an invasion, 
ed to raise a regiment of sdMers. 
He lived only to witness the com. 
mencement of the French revo¬ 
lution ; but he was thoroughly Aveli 
acquainted with its principles and 
tei^ency, and did not hesitate to 
declare his opinion^ The Methodistic 
leaders of the present day^ have pro¬ 
ved themselves, in this respect, not 
unworthy of their founder, But we 
fear tliat if John Wesley could re¬ 
visit the classes in Cheshiie, and 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, ainl 
Yorkshire, tlie expulsions for ra¬ 
dicalism would form a seiicms set¬ 
off against tlie annual increase of 
his disciples. 

Although this article has extend¬ 
ed to an unusual length, muu\ purls 
of Wesley's life are still unnoticed : 
and we must content ourselves with 
referring: the reader for further in- 
formation to Mr, Southey, He re. 
iates the actions of his hero in a very 
pleasing manner, and the only thing 
of which we can complain in this 
department of the work, is the want 
of a complete summary of Wesley's 
character. Parts of it are uni’olded 
on various occasions with iinpar- 
tiality and skill; but we have so 
long been indulged in the luxury of 
concluding chapters, that the appe¬ 
tite is disappointed when the vo¬ 
lume closes without one. The ful. 
lowing extract will serve for a sam¬ 
ple of the style in which Wesley is 
painted, and while it makes us regret 
our inability to produce a whole 


length l)y the same master, i^ will 
(furnish us at the same time with a 
convenient resting-place in dur 
course. 

Mr. Wesley still continued to be the' 
same marvellous old man. No one who' 
saw him, even casually, in his old age, can 
have forgotten bis venerable appearance. 
His Ace vi^as remarkably fine; bis com¬ 
plexion fresh to the last week of his life; 
his eye quick, and keen, and active. When 
you met him in tlie street of a crowded 
city, he attracted notice, not only by his 
baud and cassock, aud his long hair, white 
and bright as silver, but by his pace and 
manner, both indicating that all his mi¬ 
nutes were numbered, and that not one 
was to be lost. * Though 1 am always in 
haste,’ he says of himself, * 1 am never in 
a hurry; because J never undertake any 
moie work than I can go through with 
perfect calmness of spirit. It is true, 1 
travel four or five tliousand miles in a 
year ^ but I generally travel alone in my 
carriage, and, consequently, am as retired 
ten hours a-du) as if I were in a w ilderness. 
On other dais, 1 never spend less than 
titrec hoiiis (fieqiiently ten or twelve) iu 
tlie day, alone. So there arc few persons 
w’ho spend so many hours secluded from 
all company.' Thus it was that he found 
time to read much, and write volumi¬ 
nously. After Ins eightieth year he went 
twice to Holland, a country in which Me¬ 
thodism, as Quakerism had done before it, 
met with a certain degree of success. 
Upon completing his eighty-second year, 
he says, * is any thing too haid for GodP 
It is now eleven years since I have felt any 
such thing as weariness. ny times 1 
speak till my voice fails, aiit* i van speak 
no longer. Ficquently I walk till my 
strength fuiU, and 1 <’an walk no farther; 
yet, cvrn then, I fee) no sensation of wea* 
riness, but am perfectly easy from head to 
foot. I dare not impute this to natural 
causes. It is the will of God.’" Vol. IL- 
P. o5.*>. 

( To be continued.} 
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Society for Promoting Chrhiian 
Knoivkdscc, * 

O W 

At an extraordinary General Meet¬ 
ing of this Society, held on Tuesday, 
July 17, it was determined to j>ro- 
oeed forthwith in preparing another 
Family Bible, with short Notes, of 
the plainest and simplest kind, eou- 
tbrmable in subslauce to the Mn itiiigs 
of the most approved Divines of tiie 
Church of England. The regula¬ 
tions for carrying this design into 
effect, have been referred back to tlie 
C!oimnitfee of Correspondence; and 
It is intended, (hat the \vi)rk. should 
be submitted (as in tiic edition of (be 
Family Bible stiiiie time since printed 
by the Societv) to a ( ommiltee of 
Revision, and also a Committee of 
Superintendence, collsi^ting of Bi¬ 
shops Howley, Toniline, and Van 
Mildeit; the uhole plan (<► be sub^ 
ject to the approbation of the 
President of the Societv, the Arcli- 
bUiiop of Canterbury. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
(jospvl in Fvrvign Paris, 

This Society proceeiimg in its 
efforts to supj)ly the lamcntablt: dt*- 
ficiency of religiims mstnirlion at 
the Cape of Good lh»|)e. Tlie Rev. 
S. Wriglit, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been appointed a Mis¬ 
sionary to that setllenieiit ; and t!ic 
Society has voted the sum of 5t)0l. 
in aid of a fund, which is m)\v rais¬ 
ing, to build another church at Cu])e 
Town. 

We subjoin extracts from a con¬ 
siderable portion of the Report, 
which has just been publislied ; and 
the must interesting passages in the 
remainder, shall appear in our next 
Number. 

“ Newjoundiand. 

** Upon the rebignauon of Mr, Rowlaod, 
and tho departure of Mr. Graittbaiii for 
Yarmopth, Nova Scotia, who Imd taken 
charfp of Uie mission of St. John's as a 
temporary measure, Mr. Carrington rc* 
moved from Harbor Grace to that place, 
where he was received with great atteu* 
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lion by the governor, the chief justice, afij 
the most respectable inhabitants; be ha# 
every peasoii to believe that the s|||htion 
will prove agreeable to him, and IS will 
use his utmost endeavours to merit tliCf 
kind patronage of the Society, by increased 
exertions m the discharge of iiis dutiofl* \ 
Tlie congregation at St. John’s is highly 
respectable, and the communicants nu- 
nierous—he reads prayers twice in the 
week and on all holydays, on which days 
the (ylmrch is well attended—'besides two 
full services on tiie Sunday. Previously 
to Ins rcmtival fiom Harbor Grace, he bad 
tiic scitisi.iction to witness the completion 
of the nen Clnudij Hiid the dual settlement 
of all the diibeditics that had arisen on 
that pouit. The gnat liberality of the 
Society in appropiiatiiig l>O0/. in aid of the 
ftind^) culieeted iii the dl^Tllcf, was duly 
estinuited, rnul contiibiited to those happv 
arrungcrnenls, v^hidi tenninatod in the 
ercrtion of a building for public worship, 
vdiii'h cannot fail to be of the most es. 
sential service to the can^e of religion and 
morality throughout the whole of that dis¬ 
trict. 

The Rev. John Leigh succeeded Mr. 
Cariington at Harbor Grace. The valu¬ 
able SCI vices of ^h\ I^eigh at Twillingute, 
where he liad iiu iced the people to build 
both a Clhiiieli and a parsonage liotise at 
considovHhle expence, were fully estima¬ 
ted ) a National school was also introduced 
under his inspecUon, and had operated 
most favourably on the conduct and man¬ 
ner.^ of the people. No minister of the 
Chinch of l‘'ngland had ever visited that 
part of the island previously to his arrival, 
and the kind attention of the inhabitants 
made liim very reluctant to quit them; 
but Ihc seventy of the weather during a 
long u'lntCM*, had seiionsly injured his con¬ 
stitution, and rendered a removal to a 
Soiithciu climate iibsoliitely necessary for 
the preservation of his life. The Society, 
under these rircuiustanccs, could not re¬ 
fuse an acqiiiesrenrc with bis wishes, how'- 
evrr much tliey lamented the injury, that 
even a temporary want of a resident cler¬ 
gyman miglit cause in an infant establish¬ 
ment. In the course of the year the So* 
ciety had the satistaction to supply hU 
place by the appointment of the Kev. Mr. 
L«augharne, whose arrival at ■ Twillingate 
late in the autumn has been announced; 
upon the earnest recommendation of Mr, 
lleigh, shortly after his settlement at Har¬ 
bor Grace, and when he bad bad an op¬ 
portunity of visiting the greater part of 

T 
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the district, Mrhere thetc is a popnisw 
tion of sohIs, A new mUsioii Iul*; 

been formed at Carhoneer, under tin* ni- 
gagemont of the people to eontnbote at 
least 100/. a year, herides a p.iisona^e- 
hons|l||iid fuel, towards tlie niaintenaucc 
of aWsident cUT^yman. A Olr.irch lias 
already been cvceiod in that part oi' tlie 
Bay to which the S..ci-ty on a t'oriiier oc¬ 
casion had rontribiiied. 

Mr. John Clincli^son to ihe late vene¬ 
rable Missionary ul'l'iinity Bay, coniinntn- 
catod to tlic Society the death of Ins pa¬ 
rent, which orcuned on the y‘Jd of Nov, 
18 ly, in the 7l'd year of hU :i.> of 
whicii had [iceii passed in the /eaioits dis¬ 
charge of his duties ai Missionaiy :u Tri¬ 
nity. His piety aiul active bcnooleiicc, 
two distin'rnlshing tiaits in his chaiactcr, 
had procured Inin such respect and e; teem 
in ail parts of the island wlierc he was 
known, as to make his loss a gem mI sub¬ 
ject of regret. To his family, ind(*ed, it 
i.s almost irreparable, as lie has leti behind 
him a widow and seven children, three of 
whom, from the dispcusations of Provi¬ 
dence, are in such a state of mental weak¬ 
ness as must render them at all times de¬ 
pendent on tbeir friends. The .Society 
have recommended the widow to goveni- 
raent for the usual pension of oO/., and 
have made a gratuity of 50/. for the im¬ 
mediate expellees of the family. 

“In the course of t*B last year, the 
Rev, George Aubrey .Spencer was adopted 
as a Missionary in the island of Newfound¬ 
land, and on liU arrival the governor, .Sir 
Chailes Hamilton, availed himself of the 
opportunity thus ad'orded to revive the 
old mission of Ferryland, which had bc<Mi 
vacant m^Tny years. The services of Mr, 
Mpcncer have proved higlily valuahle in 
this district, where many persons, attached 
to the Church of England, had long la¬ 
mented the want of those ininistiations in 
which they had been educated. The short 
period which had elapsed since Ins arrival 
at his destination prevented Mr. Spencer 
from sending a detailed account of the 
spiritual state of ins mission; but lie has 
-promised to enter very fully upon that im¬ 
portant subject early in the present year. 
The cold he has experienced he repre¬ 
sents as very severe, and tlic accommoda¬ 
tion afforded him very indifferent; but 
the people are kind and attentive, and dis¬ 
posed to listen to his remonstrances against 
tbeir evil habits; and he shall think himself 
happy if he can in any way forward the 
design of the venerable Society, 

"tJpon the representation of Lt. Vicars, 
R. £, tran^itted through the bishop of 
Gioncester^ Mr. John Curtis has been ap¬ 


pointed s(‘hool-ma^tcr at Portugal Cove, 
with a salarv of ‘^O/, 

“ Nova Scofta. 

“ Though the hcaltli of the bishop of 
N(jv.'i Scotia still contmucs intirni, yet the 
Society MO ill hopes tiiat his luidsliip has 
r.^ceived j-o much benefit from a residence 
111 a milder clinute, that he will be able to 
rcUuii t(i tlic duties of his diocese early hi 
the ensuing summer; wiierc, though the 
general supenuteinl.uice of ecclcMastical 
alfairs has been conducted with great abi¬ 
lity and atlcntum by the Uev. Dr. Inglis, 
yet several of the most important offices 
that attach to the Episcopal Jiiiisdiction 
have necessarily been omitted,’’ 

“ Or. (riglis report*:, tiial the unanimity 
and attention oftus people stillcontnmc,the 
Clmt ell is well filled,aiut he has much comfort 
111 ills lahonoiis duties, winch ligiitens the 
load they lay u|)onhini. Every administra¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, he has the satis¬ 
faction to find new communicants ; and the 
custom of coming to their minister for pre¬ 
vious comiiuuiication on tins important 
Sacrament, is gaining ground; a larger 
pioportion of Iraptisins aie solemnized in 
tlic ('liurch, and he hopes the habit will 
furnish more and more. The former 
CinuTliwaidens were nnaniuionsly elected 
at ]vjst(*r,vvlien the tmmherdf communicants 
was greater than at any former period since 
he had chargt* of the mission. The em¬ 
barrassments which are so generally felt 
are experienced in the mission, which ne¬ 
cessarily all'ect the means of the parish- 
oners, and the resources of the Cinirch as 
well as the Misrinnary. The lireaking up 
of the Naval JCstabhshmrnt at Halifax 
■will deeply affect its prosperity, but they 
must be contented uuder their shaie of the 
geneial depression, and be thankful for the 
blessings .still presetved to them; he had 
lately visited Margaret's Bay, twenty-fivo 
miles distant from Ibilifax; there he had 
a vciy numerous and attentive congrega¬ 
tion. 

“The death of tlic Rev. Gcoige Wright, 
late Missionary to tile Germans at Hali/hx, 
after a long and tedious illness, occurred 
August Ist, IBIU. During the last two 
yeais he was inrapuble of attending to any 
of his duties, having been afflicted with a 
severe paralytic affection. The Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Twining succeeded him as master at 
the Grammar scliool, and the Rev. Benja¬ 
min Gray, who had offleated for Mr. 
Wright during his illness, has been ap¬ 
pointed his successor in St George’s 
Church. On an application from Dr. 
Inglis, in favour of a gratuity ill aid of the 
expenocs attending the erection of n 
Cbnrch at New Dublin, he represents the 
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wants of the vacant missions as ntx^^ti 
and the call for new iMisMonaiics as so 
earnest, that ho trusts the Society may be 
able to send five or six 6t persons from 
EncrUud; there can he no donht that 
there will be, notwithstaudni^ an abin^ 
dant opening for all candidates wlio \ re 
preparing in that country for the service 
of the Society. The rapid increase of .set¬ 
tlements tlironghoiit tiie pi evinces, timn 
tlie great niiniher of emigrants, has uidiict'd 
the Society to offer encouragement to the 
people, in the assurance tliat they will be 
ready to furnish them with Missionaiies, 
piovided they make exeitioiis in the ei*‘<*- 
lion of Chuiclies and l*arsoiiiii;c-liou''C.s, 
and 111 eontrihuling some stipend for tli(3 
iiiainteimnec of a iisident cieiuyinau. tii 
the mean tin e tliey liave cxpr<‘ssed a readi¬ 
ness to appoint a certain iiiimiMU' of visit¬ 
ing Missionaries, to keep alivi due senti¬ 
ments of lehgion ill tlioso di'.tucts wlieie 
they are not yet jirepaied fora permanent 
establishment. It is contained tliat the 
candidates foi ordination, riirni''hed by the 
coilctre at Windsor, will otfei the most eli¬ 
gible characteis tor such appointments, as 
their knowledge of the dispositions and 
<piulilic.H of tile natives will give them niany 
advantages over imnistcis whose hx’al 
knowledge must be limited. A reduction 
has been ordeied in the allowance to 
several chaplains Mr. Do.sbrvsayc, the 
only clorgyman of the Chiircli of Eng¬ 
land, who lias for niniiy years resided 
in Prim e Edward’s island, is reduced 
from IJO/. to 10/. which will beaseiioiis 
loss to him. These salat les, wt^ii it is 
hoped may he restored, arc- most impor- 
tant to tlie interest of the ('hiirch and the 
authority of tlie bishop, by raising a few 
of the poor livings just al)o\e a state of 
necessity; and in most plates they were 
originally granted to rieatc a .siippoi t for 
clergyman, who might thus be iiMbieod 
to reside. Impiosed with a sense of tlie 
valuable services of Mr. Desbrisaye, and 
his iinfornmaie Mii<nlion, in being deprived 
of the greater part of his salary from go¬ 
vernment, after a faithful and exemplary 
discharge of his duty in tbal island for 
neaily forty years, the Soeicly have plaeod 
him upon their list ol Missionaiies, with 
a salary of 100/. AppluMlioii lias also 
been made to gcvcniment fur peciiiiiaiy 
aRsistanre, to ciulile the. Society t(/ fur¬ 
nish the island with a .second Mtssioiiaiy, 
and as that has been favourably received, 
they have lost no time in appointing the 
liev. CorneliiiR Grifliu, and placing him at 
the disposal of tlie govt i nor of the island. 

A new mission will be established at 
Liverpool, provided the peojdc give suffi¬ 


cient encouragement in the erection of a 
(? i)urch and Parsonage-house, and agree*to 
raise certain contributions towards tlie 
maintenance of a luiuistcr: several con- 
sid<3iations have induced the Society to of¬ 
fer this eiicouiagement, and in the event 
of its taking place, Mi. Twining, whose 
long and valuable services entitle him to. 
the special favour of the .Society, will, at 
hi.s own earnest request, be appointed to 
the situation, as his age and infirmities 
iia\e rcndeicd the charge of liis present 
extensive mission very arduous. During 
the couise of tlie year, J>r. Inglis was in¬ 
duced, from the state of liiv licaltii, to quit 
lira iiPie ins u.sua! rcsidiMicc at Halifax, 
and to seek some relaxation from liin vaii- 
ous oc('iipatu)ii» by un excursion into tlin 
coiintiy, h\ which an opportunity was af¬ 
forded hmi of seeing many of thecleigy, 
who all expressed the most grateful aeiisc 
of the many obligations due to the paternal 
(Ml 0 . of his glare the piesidont, and wliicli 
will animate them with iiuucased desire to 
realize the benevolent intention of the So¬ 
ciety, by additional zeal and ddigciicc in 
tlieir seveial stations, and liy fervent 
bumble prayers for the blessing of Al¬ 
mighty God upon iheir poor lubonrs. 

“ Several new -cttlcmonts have been 
formed, under peculiar circumstances, on 
a new' line of road, wliich has iieen opened 
fioni Halifax to Annapolis, througli an ex- 
teiisive forest of lotl miles. In tlie neigh- 
bom liood of Chester is Sherbrooke, witiia 
popnhtion of dOO. At the other end of 
the load, and near Annapolis, is a conti¬ 
nued sctllcnient, much more numerous, 
and composed, like.tliat of Sherbrooke, 
entirely of disbanded soldiers, very poor, 
and in gieat want of instruction. Through 
tlie kindness of Lord Dalhoiisie, they have 
been tnnirslied with books to a certain ex¬ 
tent, hut the supply is inadequate to their 
wants; and un the representation of Dr. 
Inglis, the Society have not only furnished 
tliem with a larger quantity of books, but 
have made allowances for two school-mas¬ 
ters for each of those settlements. The 
same attention has been extended to a 
German congregation near Guysborough, 
and a Welch colony, distant from Shel¬ 
burne about (‘ightcen miles. The last are 
represented as persons who, having been 
le() away from the Church, aic now anx¬ 
ious to return to her bosom. In a parti¬ 
cular district upon the St. John’s river, 
New Kruuswick, Mr. Diblee, the Mis¬ 
sionary, writes, that it is lamentable to 
reflect, that from Woodstock, to the 
Grand Falls,* a distance of nearly eighty 
iiiiles, and almost entirely inhabited by 
dtfibanded soldiul's, there is uo CiiiisUau 
8 T 2 
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anlnister of any denomination, and of 
course no religion whatever; it was ncces^- 
aary, in order to obtain their militaiy al* 
iowance, that an oath shouki he adniinis- 
teredo a good old churchman, a justice of 
tlie peace, went up for that purpon;; he 
says that it was with the utmost diffinitty, 
and after half-a-day's search, that a TVible 
could be found, and that lie has reason to 
believe there arc not more than four ui five 
Bibles and Pj-ayiM'-liooks amon;' tiie whole 
population. To remedy in some incuvnre 
this cross Ignorance, and total want of iii> 
striiction, tlie iSociely have chicctcd a con- 
sidciabU* quanlity of Bitdes, Testaments, 
Pi-ayer-books, and rehj»i(m> tracts to he 
foiwarded, and have agreed to mak(‘ an 
allowance of ij/. per annum each, to two 
schooi-mastets, qualified at the National 
School, in the expectation orprovitlai" for 
their spiritual w'ants hereafter, (uther hy 
the appointment of a visiting Missionai v, 
or a lesident minister, iiecoidiiig to tiie 
progress of the settlements. Tiie eollege 
at Windsor has ever since been coiisidcicd 
Bs the best and most legUiinate .sonicc 
from which the pi evinces of Nova JSrotia 
and Now Brunsw ick might he fuimshcd 
with Missionaries, who would unite to tiie 
other essential qiialincations, a more inti> 
mate knowledge of the disposition and 
manners of the people, and a greater fa¬ 
miliarity with the climate, the seventy of 
which has frequently hceii found injuiioiis 
to the constitution of Kuropcans. In¬ 
fluenced by these considerations, the So« 
ciety have from time to time extended 
their liberality, not only to the iimveisiry 
but to the grammar school at Windsor, hy 
the institution of .scholarships at eitlier 
astablisliincnt. As the pioviiiccs have in- 
jCreased in wealth and population, the de¬ 
mand Ibr resident clergymen has heroine 
greater; and the encouragement oiTerrd 
for the education of young men for ordina¬ 
tion, has induced several candidatcM to 
seek for the exhibitions. To meet these 
growing deniand*^, the Society have agreed 
to enlarge the number at either estahiisli- 
ment to twelve, with a stipend of per 
annum for seven y ears each. It had been 
atated that several of tlie Society's scliolars 
from the academy are now ready for the 
college, but it is feared they cannot enter, 
as no Society's scholarsliip at the college 
would be vacant for some time. 

** From bis Excellency Major-general 
Smith, Lieutenant-governor of New Bruns¬ 
wick, and several other quarters, repre¬ 
sentations have been made of^ tlie salutary 
effects of placing a Idisuouary at Mirami- 
chi, from wlience many hundred vessels 
carry timber every year to the United 
AingdoiQ. 


" The Society have felt much pleasure 
in acceding to the wishes of the governor, 
who has ever manife.sted the most anxious 
and zealous desire of promoting the inte¬ 
rests of the Church and the comfort of the 
c’.ergy. A considerable portion of the 
JMissioinry's time may be devoted to visit¬ 
ing the adjoining districts. Dr. Inglis 
closes his annual report with the expres¬ 
sion ‘ that he feels the most .sincere grati- 
hcation iii assuring the Society of the gene¬ 
ral aticiition anfl exemplary conduct of the 
MissioiMilcs throui'hont tlic province; and 
it IS most-atisractorv to think, that by the 
blessing of (Vod, Ins work is prospering in 
their iKi'ids.’ ’ 

** riie Rev. Charles Inglis, Missionary at 
Daitinontli, rcpoits that tiio Church is 
ncailv tiiushed, and niidm' lAi assuiancc of 
assistance from the Society, the iribtecs 
luivo pledged themselves to complete thu 
building From the scattered state of the 
population in the (own.ship tiicre are nmn- 
l)i'»!«. w.ii) are in some degice precluded 
f’Om alternling public Woi.sliip ; an ample 
supply of Imoks would liirnisli tlie readiest 
nicdus of remedymg this evil, and the So¬ 
ciety have given directions for an adequate 
supply. The petition from the Clinrch- 
waideiis has been favourably received, and 
*^ 00 /. has been grantcfl in aid of the cx- 
penres attending the erection of the 
Church,” 

C//rgy Ory/tan Co 7 'jj 07 'frt/on, 

At a niocting of tlic Sociely for 
tlu* Relief of the Widows and Or- 
j)liaiis #f Clergynirn, in the diocese 
of C'anleibiirv, liolden in tlu* city of 
Canterbury, on the J 5th day of June, 
1820, it was uniiniiiiously resolved. 

That whenever an orphan of any mem¬ 
ber of thi.s Society, .shall lie admitted into 
the (.'iergy Orphan School, at St. John's 
Wood, London, tills Society wall consider 
such orphan as still having a claim to its 
as.«istancc, and will uniiu.illy contribute 
towards his or her siippoi t, as lotig as be or 
she shall continue in the said school; upon 
receiving a certificate, from the master or 
mistress, that such oinhaii is in the school, 
behaving to their satisfaction.” 

PARLIAMENTARY INTELLI¬ 
GENCE. 

We have received several inquiries 
respecting the provisions of the new 
Act for enabling spiritual persons to 
exchange their parsonage houses, 
glebe lauds, i^c. It is entitled, Aa 
Act to amend the 55 George IIL 
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c. 147, and it contains two clauses 
only ; the first of which enacts,''that 
whereas the commission of inquiry, 
issued by the Bishop of the Diocese, 
must contain at least one barris^'r 
of three years stiyiding, to be named 
by the Senior Judge of Nisi Prius, 
for the county in which the benefice 
is situated ; and wlitM-eas thi'> rule 
will not apply to the county ofMid- 


^dlesex, the bfiCh*ister shall therq be 
nominated by the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench or Common Pleas. 
The second clause repeals a clause 
in the aforesaid 55 George III. c. 
147i by which it had been enacted^ 
that certain schedules contained in 
Acts of the 17th & 21st George HI. 
siiould be applied to the purposes 
of 55 George III. c. 117. 


MISCELLANEOUS 1NTELLK;ENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENI’S. 

From Itic London Gazette, July 17. 
The loid bishop oflJiK oin has been elect¬ 
ed to the see ot U’nichesti r, vacant hy the 
death of Dt. Riownluw North, late bishop 
tliereot^ 

Rev. John Kaye, D.D, master of Cliiist 
cnllcjre and refills profi^sor of divinity m 
the university ot Cambridjje, has been pre¬ 
ferred to tlie bishopric ofiiii.stol, vacant by 
the death of the rii>:ht rev. bisho]> Munsol. 

Rev, Clinstophei Wordswortli, 11.1), 
rector of Ijainbeth, and formerly fellow of 
Trinity college, is appointed master of Unit 
Society, in the room of the late bishop of 
Bristol. 

Tile Bishop of Exeter is to be translated 
to the Risliopiic of Lincoln ; and tiie Rev, 
J)r. William Cary, Rrebendaiy of W’esl- 
jninster, is to be preferred to the see of 
Exctei. The Bishop of Laiulatl will he 
presented to the Deaneiy of Jst. Paul’s, 
vacant by the resieiiatioii of Dr. Tomime, 
now Bisiiop of Winchester , and the Rev. 
Dr. Fi'odshaiii Hudson, Piincipal of 
Brazenusc College, Oxford, is to he ap. 
pointed Regius Piofcssur of Divinity, and 
Canon of Clirist Church, Oxfoid, in the 
Atead of the Bishop of Lundatf. 

Rev. George Lucas, A.B. to the rectory 
of Billockby, Norfolk; patron, C. Lucas, 
esq. of Filby. 

Rev. G. Hunt, to the rectory of Bough- 
ton, Nortbik; patron, John Vernon, esq. 
of Lincoln's-inii, Middlesex. 

Rev. Thomas Lea, M.A. of Trinity col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of Bishops 
Itchiugton, Warwickshire. 

Rev. E. Griffiths, B.D. of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, to be master of the 
free grammar scliool, Swansea. 

Rev. Thomas Davies, M.A. to the vica* 
rage of Bayton, WorcestersJure $ patron, 
tile lord chancellor. 

R#r. J. F. Roberts, second master of 
Felsted school, Essex, elected to the mas¬ 
tership of Walthaipstow school. 


Rev. John Woodcock, A.M. to the 
minor canoiiship in Canterbuiy cathedral, 
vurant by the death of the late rev. J. 
R.it<‘iillr, patrons, the dean and chapter. 

Rev. James Hooper, to the rectory of 
Stowcl, Somerset. 

Rev. Mr. Jiathurst, son of the right, 
lion. Bragg Jjathiirst, to the valuable living 
ot BervMck in Elniet, near Leeds, vacant 
by tiu* death of Dr. Maiisel. 

Rev. E. Jam's ^l A. of Christ church, 
Oxford, to the perpetual curacy of Mort- 
iakc, Surrey; patrons, the dean and chap¬ 
ter of Worcester. 

Rev. John Overton, B.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, has been presented by 
aiclidcacon Alaikliani to t)ie vicarage of 
F.llonghton, in tlie East Riding of A^ork- 
shirc. 

Rev, R, Spoffortli, M.A. to the vicarage 
of Eastnngtoii, near llowdcn, Voiksbire. 

Rev. G. P. Richaids, M.A. has been 
unanimously elected master of the Gram¬ 
mar School at Beverley, A'^orksJiire. 

Tlie Hon, and rev. Dr. Rice, as precentor 
of \ ork cathedral, has presented himself 
to the rectory of Oddington, in Glouces¬ 
tershire. 

Rev. Francis Brooke Welles, M.A. 
scholar of Worcester college, instituted to 
the rectory of Caltliorpe. 

Rev. Janies Howell is presented to the 
rectory of Stowell, Somerset. 

File dean and chapter of Worcester 
have appointed the rev. Allen Wheeler, 
B.D, to the head mastership of the college 
school. 

Rev. John CoHinson, curate of Ryton 
Durham, has been licensed to the perpe¬ 
tual curacies of Lamesley and Tanfield, on 
the nomination of sir Thomas H. Liddell 
bart. ' 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Camdridg*e, June 23.—Joseph Stod- 
bolme, esq. B.A. of Jesus college, is elect¬ 
ed a fellow of that Society. 
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iThe aobscriptons for building an obaer- 
Tatory in this university amount to up¬ 
wards of 43(>0/. exclusive of the donation 
of 5000/. ▼oted by the Senate. 

June 30.—The annual prizes of fifteen 
guineas each, given hy tiic representatives 
of this university, for the best dissertations 
in Latin prose, were on Monday last ad> 
judged to Thomas Thorp, of Trinity col- 
le^je, and Edward Eoteler, of Sidney col¬ 
lege, middle bachelors. Subject, 

Id Georoiiim Tertium, tok fjiay.otplTr,)i, 
Oratio Funebrn, 

No prize adjudged to ttie senior bache¬ 
lors. 

The Porsou prize for the best transla¬ 
tion of a passage from Shakespeare into 
Greek veisti, was on Monday last adjudged 
to William Henry Fox Talbot, scliular of 
Trinity college. The subject is from 
Macbetl), act i. scene the last. 

July 7.—The Rev. C. J. Bloomfuld, 
rector of St. Hotolpli’s Hisbopsgate, and ot 
Chesterfbrd, Es^'cx, and domestic chaplain 
to the lord bishop of London, w*as on Sa¬ 
turday last created doctor in divinity by 
Royal maiidaU*. 

On Monday, H. W. Hyde, of Emmanuel 
college, was admitted bachelor lu civil law; 
and J. Spurgln, of Caius college, bachelor 
in physic- 

Yesterday, the rev. W. P. Mauclarke, 
of Jesus college, was admitted master of 
artsj and M. l^rcndergast, of Pembroke 
hall, bachelor in civil law. 

8. Pope, esq. B.A. of Emmanuel col¬ 
lege, was last w eek elected a fellow of that 
society \ and C Smith, esq. B.A. of St. 
Peter's college, was on Saturday last 
elected a foundation fellow of that society. 

On Tuesday last, (being Comineiirc- 
nient Day,) the following doctors and 
masters of arts were created : 

Doctors in Divinity.— Rev. J Inman, 
of St. John's college, professor of the 
royal naval college and school of naval 
architecture at Portsmouth ; Rev. H. 
Okes, of Corpus Christi college, and of 
Woodford, in Essex; Rev. T. Canston, of 
St. John's college, prebendary of West¬ 
minster, and rector of Turweston, Bucks; 
Rev. bL Robeits, of St. John’s college, 
rector of Aldwmklc All Saints, in the 
county of Northampton. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—G. Matcham, 
of St. John's college. 

Doctors in Physic.—F. Thackeray, 
etq. of Rminanucl college, physician at 
Cambridge; J. K. Walker, es(}. of Cains 
Goilege, Rjhysiciaii at Hui.'deisfi('id; J. 
WarburtoD, esq. of Cnius college, physician 
at Hacknc^. One hundred and eight were 
admitted Iwistgrs of arts. 


July 14.—On Rriday, the 7th instant, 
the last day of term, tlie degree of Master 
of arts was conferred on Christopher 
Richards, of Queen’s college, 

July 21.—The following gentlemen of 
tliht university wore ordained deacons, by 
the bishop of Gloucester, on the 9th iiist. 
Thomas Arden, B.A. of Queen's college ; 
C. P. N. Wilton, B.A. and Francis Lunn, 
B.A. of St. John’s college; and P. T. B. 
Hicks, student of Trinity college. 

OxKoiU), June 24.—On niursday last 
the following degiccs were conferred : 

Bachelors and Doctor in Di¬ 
vinity. —Rev. John AViight, M.A. some 
time fellow of Braseiiose college, and now 
rector of Itiliing Magna, Northampton- 
.sliiie ; Rev, Edward Grime, M.A. ol’ 
Brasenosc college, and rector of Marston, 
111 the du ce>e of Bath and Wells. 

Mastmis of Arts. — Rev. R. J. 
Cooper, Christ eluiiTh \ Rev. H. L, Ma- 
jendie, Oriel college; Rev. T. S. Basiictt, 
St. Jolufs college. 

July 1.—Yesterday the election at Wad- 
hain college took place, when the Rev. 
Joseph Palmer Griffith, B.A. was elected 
fellow, and Mr. James P. Rhodes was 
elected Scholar. Same day, Mr. William 
Cane Tiipper, M.A. of Pembroke col¬ 
lege, was elected fellow of Exeter college, 
on King Charles's foundation for the island 
of Guernsey, and Mr. O. N. Oxnam, B.A- 
of Wadirani college, to the fellowship for 
the county of Cornwall, vacated hy the 
deatli of the late Dr, Cole, rector of Exe¬ 
ter college. 

At the same time the following degrees 
wci e conferi cd : 

Bachelor and Doctor in Jhvi- 
NiTY. —Rev, G. Richards, M.A. sonic 
time Fellow of Oiicl college, and now one. 
of the vicais of Bamptoii, in the county of 
Gxfoid, grand compounder. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—W. Birkett 
Allen, B.C.L. Fellow of St. John’s college. 

Masters OF Arts.— F. Biiien, esq. of 
Christ chmcb, grand compounder; Rev. 
J. Chamber^, All Soul's college; Rev. £. 
T. D. Hulkes, G. Cobb, and the Rev, A. 
B. Evans, St, John’s college ; rev. T. 
Claike, Brasenosc college; E. Quin, Mag¬ 
dalen liall. 

Baciiei.ous of Arts. — H. C. Keogh, 
esq, Christ church, giaiid compounder ; 
J, Worsley and W, Bury, fellows of New 
college. 

July C.—On Monday sc’iinight Mr. H. 
A, Woodgate, and Mr. W. E. Marsh, 
scholars of St. Jotui’s college, wctc ad¬ 
mitted fellows of that society. 

On I'hnrsday C. Pilkington was ad¬ 
mitted scholar of New college. 
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Yest^<lay, the following degrees were 
conferred: 

Master op Arts. — Rev. W. Wil¬ 
liams, All SoiiTs College. 

Bachelors of Arts,— J. Wallis, Exe¬ 
ter College; J. Hailing, and H. Aylii^, 
Magdalen hall. 

July IJi.—On Saturday, the 8th inst. 
the lust day of Act Teim, the following 
degices were confeired: 

Masi Lit OF Aiits. —Rov. S. H. Lang¬ 
ston, IMlow of Wadhdin college. 

Racmflor of Arts. — John Irving, 
Woicenter eollege. 

The whole iiuiuher of degiecs in Act 
Tern), was J>.0. live; D.C.L. one; I>. 
Med. one; Jl.l). five; H.C.L. two; 
B. Med. two; M.A. sivty-one ; R.A. 
seventy-nine; Matiirnlations, eighty-two. 
Regents of the Act: Doctors, twenty-two ; 
Masters, one hundred and Mxty-three. 

Died, in and near London. 

Lately, in his 75th year, Dr. Bennett, 
Bisliop of Cluyne, in Ireland. His remains 
have been loniovcd from his house in IVIon- 
tague-sqiiare, for iuterment in the family 
vault at Plumstcad. 

At Chelsea, the rev. Thomas Pierson, 
formeily senior minister of the es¬ 
tablished English church at Amsterdam. 

Buckinghamshire. —Died, the rev. 
Robert Armstrong, vicar of the parish of 
Great Missenden, distinguished for his piety 
and literal y attainments. 

Died, at Buxton, the rev, Charles Tbo- 
rold, vicnr of Stourton and Littleborongli. 

Died, the lev. Matthew Arnold, garrison 
chaplain of l*ortsinouth, who was drow'ned 
by the upsetting of a boa* near Brown 
Down Point. Mr. Arnold was onC of the 
guardians of the poor in the parish of AI- 
vei'stoke. and devounl much of his time, 
Ins iiiHiience, and his property, to ame¬ 
liorate the euiulition of his fellow crea¬ 
tures. 

Dorsetshire. —Died, on the 9th of 
Jul}', the rev. John Bain, rector of Win- 
frith. Having put olTin a bout from Lull- 
worth eastic, witii William Baring, e.sq. 
on their attempt to change places, the 
boat upset, and they were both drowned. 
Mrs. Baring and the two Miss Bains were 
on the sea-shore, melancholy witnesses to 
the af&icting event. 

Died, at W'eymoutli, the rev. Willough¬ 
by Bertie, late fellow of All Souls college, 
Oxford, and many years rector of Buck- 
land, in Surrey. 

Durham. —Died, at ConisclilTe, aged 
84, the rev, Henry Richardson, vicar of 
that parish. 

GloucestsR 81 iiR£.-<-Oi) Sunday^ July 


Sd, the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, held a 
public ordination in the cathedral oP tliis 
city, when his lordship admitted into orders 
nine deacons, and into priests* orders, four 
deacons. 

Died, at the vicarage house, Dymock^ 
the rev. David Evans. 

Hampshire. —Died, at 12 o’clock, on 
Wednesday, July 12, at hi? paUce at Chel¬ 
sea, after a long illness, and general decay 
of nature, tiie honoiii able Browniow North, 
D.C'.L. Lord Bishop of Winchester, prelate 
of the order of the garter, provincial sub- 
ilcaii of Canterbury, visitor of Magdalen, 
New, Trinity, St. John's,,and Corpus col¬ 
leges, Oxford, F.A. and L.S. His lordship 
was in the 79th year of his age, having been 
nearly forty years bishop of Winchester. 
The virtues of Chiistianity, grafted upon 
his singularly mild and indulgent disposi¬ 
tion, fotined a character whose loss is truly 
afflicting to hi!> friends. 

Norfolk. — Dud, at the parsonage 
house, Hethersett, the rev. B. Edwards, 
aged 8B, many years rector of that parish. 

Northamptonshire. —Died, at Hard- 
ingstone, the rev. Ashton Wade, vicar, 
aged 57. 

.Shropshire. —Died, at Condover, in 
his 81st year, tlie rev. Edward Daker, 
M.A. formerly fellow of Magdalen col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. 

.Somersetshire. — Died, at Trinity 
college lodge, Cambridge, after a short ill¬ 
ness, in the 69t!) year of his age, the right 
rev. William Lort Mansel, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Riistol, and master of Trinity 
college. His lordship proceeded to the 
degree of B.A. in 1774, M.A. 1777, D.D. 
1798; was elected public orator of the 
university in 1788; in 1798, he w'as ap¬ 
pointed master of Trinity college ; and in 
1808, he succeeded Dr. Luxmure as Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. His lordship, who owed 
his elevation in tlie church to the patronage 
of his fellow-collegian, the late Mr. Perce¬ 
val, was the tutor ofthc duke ofGloucester. 

Died, aged 8,5, at tlic Villa-house, Bath- 
wick, Somerset, Dr. John Trusler, who 
as an autlnir and compiler, may be reck¬ 
oned as one of the most voluminous pub¬ 
lishers of his time. 

Died, aged 7.5, the rev, W. Perkins, 
M.A. vicar of Kingsbury, Somerset, and 
forty-five years curate of Twyford, Bucks, 
senior member of Lincoln college, Oxford, 
and one of the oldest chaplains to his pre¬ 
sent M^esty. He has left a widow and 
fourteen children. 

Suffolk.— Died, at Haleswortfa, aged 
80, the rev. Isaac Avanie« A.M. formerly 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge, tbirty-fonr 
years rector of Halesworth with the vicar- 
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age of ChodiBton annexed, and forty-eight 
rector of Baasiiigham, in Norfolkp 
He waa a man of strong sense, and the 
atricteat integrity. 

Died, at Eye, the rev. Robert Malyn, 
fifty-two years rector of Kirton, and since 
1814, rector of Thorniiam Magna and 
Parva, in that county. He was formerly 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, A.B, 175ii. 

Sl'Ssbx.—J uly 17. Last Wednesday, 
tbc venerable Lord Bishop of our diocese, 
held ids condrmation here, and at the age 
of 67, by an impressive performance of the 
solemn rite, contirmed upwards of 700 
yoong persons. 

Worcestershire. —Died, in the 63d 


[AtJO- 

year of his age, the rev. W. Calcott, many 
years rector of Great Witley, in this county, 

YoRKsiuRE.-^July 8. On Sunday last, 
his grace the Archbishop of this province 
ordained fifteen priests and twenty-two 
daacons, at his palace of Bishopsthorpe, 
near this city. 

The foundation stone of the new church 
at BNiop Burton, has been recently laid 
by the rev. Robert Rigby, vicar. 

Died, at Huggatc, in the 60th year of 
his age, tlie rev. John Wilkinson, curate of 
that place. 

Died, suddenly, aged 74, the rev. Joseph 
Hoi'bfalI, curate of Denby chapeliy. 
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A Sermon preacliefl before tlic Incorpo¬ 
rated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, at their Anniver¬ 
sary Meeting, in the Parish Chiirc)i of St. 
Maiy-le-Bow, on Friday, Febniary 18, 
1840. By the Right Rev. Edward, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford.—Together witli tlie Re¬ 
port of the Society for the Year 1819. 
To which are annexed, Lists of the So¬ 
ciety's Missionaries, Catechists, and School¬ 
masters, and of the Incorporated and As¬ 
sociated Members of tlic Society, bvo. 
Ss. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to tiie Clergy of the 
Diocese of Rochester, in June, 1820. By 
John Law, D.D. Archdeacon of Rochester. 
Is, fid. 

The Qualifications necessary for a 
Preacher and a Hearer of the Word: a 


Sermon, preached in the Church of St. 
Mary, Newmarket, on Tuesday, May 16, 
at the Visitation of the Right Rev. 
Father ui God, Henryj Lord Bisliop of 
Norwich. By Charles James Blomfield, 
D.l). Rector ofSt. Botolph’s, Bi.-'hopsgate, 
and of Chesterford, Essex, and Domestic 
C'haplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Is. fid, 

Grace and Truth, the Characteristics of 
the Gospel Dispensation: a Sermon, preacli- 
ed in the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, 
Koelicstcr, on Fiiday, June 4,1840, at the 
Visitation of the Ven. John Law, D.D, 
Archdeacon of Rochester. By the Rev. 
Thomas Bowdler, M.A. Rector of Ash and 
Ridley. 8vo, Is. fid. 

“ The Degrees of Marriage,” for the 
Purpose of hanging up in (Churches. 


.ITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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Tbe Holy Bible, arranged in chronolo¬ 
gical and historical Order; or, an Anange- 
ment of the Text in such Manner, that tiie 
Books, Psalms, Prophecies, Narratives, 
dtc, may be read in the Form of one uni- 
Ann, connected History, arranged on the 
Basis of Ligbtfoot's Chronicle, with a few 
explanatory Notes, and a copious Index, 
by the Rev. George Townsend, Author of 
tbe'tEdipni Romanus, Armageddon, dec. 
1 b two large volumes, 8vo. 


The Scripture Testimonies to the DivU 
nily of oiir Lord Jesus Christ, collected 
and illustrated, by the Rev. George Hol¬ 
den, M.A. in an octavo volume. 

Tlie School Prayer-book, being a Week's 
Course of Prayers, for the Use of Schools 
and Families. 

A Fourth Edition of Sermons, by the 
Rev. George Mathew, in two octavo vo* 
lumes. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* 

Philiifftihoa, Luthtr, and Jhuoa, have been received, and are under 
coA^delation. 

CimuJife,— jT— and Ci P, W, shall appear. 

W« sSft be thankful for a continuation of £. S. ’s manuflcript.—Several 
articles w^'^navoidably postponed. 
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0\THK HOMILIES. 

0/ the Declining from God. 

Having now j)resent("d our readpis 
with an analysis of tliu Hoinitie.s 
on the Misery of all Mankind, on 
the Salvation of all Mankind, on 
the True and Lively Faith, and on 
Good Works, it was intended to pro¬ 
ceed Ht once to the consideration of 
the doctrines which they contain; 
and toshevv, that while they are truly 
taught and enforced in the Church, 
they are mistaken and misrepre¬ 
sented by several denominations of 
Dissenters. But as it is probable, 
that the proof of this proposition 
will be facilitated by the pro¬ 
duction of some additional abstracts, 
the present article will contain the 
substance of tlie Eightli Homily, en¬ 
titled, Of the Declining from God ; 
or, a Sermon, how dangerous a thing 
it is to fall from God. 

Of our going from God, the 
Wise Man saith, that pride is the 
hrst beginning, since pride is the 
fountain of sin; and as we thus go 
from God, so shall he, and all 
goQdness with him, go from us. 
Neither can we return to him while 
we continue in vicious living; 
whatever sacritices we may oifery or 
whatever pains we may take. 

But with respect to our turning 
to God, or from God, it may be 
done in divers ways. Sometimes by 
idolatry; sometimes by lack of faith 
and mistrusting God ; sometimes by 
neglecting God’s commandments 
concerning our neighbours, ‘*And 
to be short, all they that may not 
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abide the word of God, 'but follow¬ 
ing the ]>ersuasions and stubborn¬ 
ness of their own hearts, go back- 
wanl and not forward, as it is said 
in Jereniv, they go and turn away 
from G*)d. Insomuch that Origen 
saith, he that witli mind, with studVf 
with deeds, with tliought and care, 
applieth and giveth himself to 
God's word, and tliinkcth upon 
his laws day and night, giveth him¬ 
self wholly to God, and in his pre¬ 
cepts and commandments is exer¬ 
cised, this is he that is turned to 
God. Aud on the other part he 
saith, wliosoever is occupied with 
fables when the word of God is re- 
hearsed, he is turned from God. 
Whosoever, in time of reading God's 
word, is careful in his mind of 
worldly business, of money, or of 
lucre, be is turned from God. Who¬ 
soever is entangled with the cares of 
possessions, filled with covetousness 
of riches ; whosoever studieth for 
the gbtry and honour of this world, 
he is turned from God. So that after 
his (Origen s) mind, whosoever hath 
not a special mind to that thing that 
is commanded or taught of God, he 
that doth not listen unto it, embrace 
and imprint it in his heart, to the in¬ 
tent that he may duly fashion his life 
thereafter ; he is plainly'turned from 
God, although he do other things 
of his own devotion and mind, which 
to him seem better and more to 
God's honour.’* And this is fully 
explained and confirmed in the ex¬ 
ample of Saul, and the rebuke of 
Samuel. 

We learn therefore from Scrip- 
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ture, that as we forsake Goil, so 
shall he ever forsake us. And the 
miserable'state that must iieeessa- 
rily follow thereupon, imiy be un. 
derstood from the tlireateiiings of 
(iod, which arc terrible enough to 
make the stoutest heart quake and 
tremble. 

First, his displeasure to us is 
commonly cx})rcssed by these two 
things, by shewing his fearful coun¬ 
tenance upon us, and by turning his 
face, or hiding it from us. By the 
former is sigiiilied his wrath; the 
latter many limes mcaiieth more, 
vix. that he clearly forsaketh us, 
and giveth us over. And when God 
doth shew his dreadful eminteiiance 
towards us, that is to say, doth 
send plagues of sword, famine, and 
pestilence upon us, it appcarelh 
that he is greatly wrath with us; 
but when he withdrawetli from us 
his word, the right doctrine of 
Christ, his gracious assistance anil 
aid, which is ever Joined to his 
word, and leaveth us to our own 
wit, our own will and strength, he 
declareth then, that he beginneth to 
forsake us. “ For whereas God 
hath shewed to all them that truly 
believe his (iospci, his face of mercy 
in Jesus^ ('hiist, wliicii doth so 
lighten their hearts, that they, if 
they behold it as tlioy ought (o d<>, 
be trarisfonncd to Jiis imago, be 
made partakers of the heavenly 
light and of his Holy Spirit, ami be 
itE^hioned to him in all goodness re¬ 
quisite to the children of God ; so, 
if they after <io neglect tiie same; 
if they be unthankful unto him ; if 
they order not their livfes according 
tb his example and doctrine, and to 
the setting forth of his glory, he will 
take away from them his kingdom, 
hk holy word, whereby he should 
reign in them, because they bring 
not forth the fruit thereof that he 
looketh^f. Nevertheless, he is so 
merciigl^titliid of so long sufferance, 
that he doth not shew u]>on us that 
great wrath suddenly. But when 
we begin to shrink from his word, 
not bel^jping it, or not expressing it 


ill our livings; first he doth send 
his messengers; the true preachers of 
his w<^rd, to admonish and warn us 
of our duty: that as he fur his part, 
fur the great love he bore unto us, 
delivered his own Son to suffer 
death, that we by his death might 
be delivered from death, and be re¬ 
stored to the life everlasting, ever, 
more to dwell with him, and to be 
partakers and inheritors with him of 
his everlasting glory and kingdom 
of heaven ; 'so again, that we for our 
parts should walk in a godly life, as 
becometh his children to do. And 
if this will not serve, but still we re¬ 
main disobedient to his word ami 
will, not knowing him, not loving 
liim, not fearing him, not putting 
our whole trust and confidence in 
him ; and on the other side, to our 
neighbours, behaving ourselves un- 
cluLPftably, by disdain, envy, malice, 
or by committing murder, robbery, 
adultery, gluttony, deceit, lying, 
swearing, or other like detestable 
works and ungodly behaviour; then 
lie threateneth us bv terrible commi- 
nation, swearing in great anger, that 
whosoever doth these works shall 
never enter into his rest, which is the 
kingdom of heaven.'’ 

Ami if these threatenings do not 
serve, then (joU will shew bis ter¬ 
rible countenance upon us, will pour 
intolerable plagues upon our heads; 
ami after, he will take from us all 
his aid and assistance wherewith 
before he did defend us from all 
such manner of calamity. And this 
is taught both by Christ himself aud 
the evangelical prophet Isaiah, in 
the parables of the vineyard, w^iich 
was left to perish, because it brought 
forth wild grapes. ** By these threat* 
enings we are monished and warned, 
that if we, which are the chosen 
vineyard of God, bring not forth 
good grapes, that is to say good 
works, that may be delectable and 
pleasant in Ins sight, when he look, 
cth for them, when he sendeth bis 
messengers to call upon us for 
them; but rather bring forth wild 
grapes, that is to say, sour works. 
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tnswe^t, unsavoury, and unfruitful; 
Aen will he pluck away all defence, 
£nd suffer grievous plagues of fa- 
itiitie, battle, dearth, and death to 
l;ght upon us. Finally, if these do 
not yet serve, he will let us lie wastS; 
he will give us over; he will turn 
away from us; he will dig and delve 
no more about us; he will let us 
alone, and suffer us to bring forth 
even such fruit as wc will; to bring 
forth brambles, briars, and thorns, 
all naughtiness, and all vice; and 
that so abundantly, that they shall 
clean overgrow us, choke, strangle, 
and utterly destroy us." And al¬ 
though the wicked may not perceive, 
that they arc abandoned of God, al¬ 
though they may even rejoice at es¬ 
caping from temporal punishment 
and suffering, and at being permitted 
to run on in pleasure and ungodliness, 

i ret is this a dreadful token that God 
oveth them not; that like a parent, 
who has ceased to cliastcn a froward 
child, because he has determined to 
disinherit hhn, so God bestows uo 
more cost and pains upon them, 
because he will cast them away 
for ever. Which considerations 
should move and stir us to cry unto 
God with sdl our hearts, that we 
may not be brought into this sor¬ 
rowful, miserable, and <lreadful 
state. For what a deadly grief it 
must be, to be under the wrath of 
God, to be forsaken of him, to have 
his Holy Spirit, the author of all 
goodness, taken from us, and to 
be left meet for no better pur¬ 
pose than to be condemned for ever 
in hell. Such persons ** shall be 
no longer of God's kingdom; they 
shall be no longer governed by his 
Holy Spirit; they shall be put from 
the grace and benefits that they 
had, and ever might have enjoyed 
in Christ; they shall be deprived 
of the heavenly light and life, which 
they had in Christ, while they abode 
in him; they shall be as they were 
once, as men without God in this 
world, or rather in a worse taking. 
And to be short, they shall be given 
into the power of the devil, which 
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bcareth the rule in all them which 
t)e cast away from Cjod, as he *di(l 
in Saul and Jiuius, and generally 
in all such as work after their own 
wills, the children of mistrust aAd 
unbelief. Let us beware, there¬ 
fore, good Christian people, lest 
that we rejecting or casting away 
God's word, by the whicli wc olA 
tain and retain true failli in God, be 
not at length cast off so far, that we 
become as the children of unbe¬ 
lief." 

Such )>er>ons arc of two differ¬ 
ent sorts; one sort weighing their 
sinful and detestable living, will 
not be persuaded in tlieir hearts, 
but that God either cannot, or else 
will not, take him again to his mercy 
and favour. The other sort having 
God's promises, and making them 
larger than ever lie diii, trust that 
though lliey continue never si> long 
in their sinful and detestable living, 
yet that Go<I, at the end of their life, 
will shew his mercy upon them, and 
that then they shall return. Both 
these sorts of ]iei'sons arc in a dam¬ 
nable state ; yet God hath shewed 
means wlicreby both, if they take 
heed in season, may escape. The 
first, while they inay rightly despair, 
as touching any liope that there 
may he in themselves, so if they will 
consider that God’s mercy is the re¬ 
medy ajipointed for all that be sorry 
and truly penitent, and will trust 
in his mercy, may be sure that they 
shall obtain it; God having pro¬ 
mised, that what time soever a sin¬ 
ner doth return, his wickedness shall 
be forgotten. The second sort, as 
they believe the promises, so should 
tliey also believe the threatenings of 
God: which threatenings will cer¬ 
tify them, that if they do over 
boldly presume of God’s mercy, 
and live dissolutely, so will God 
still more and more withdraw his 
mercy from them ; and that he is so 
provoked to wrath at length, that 
many times he destroyeth such p«t 
sumers suddenly. For he hath pro¬ 
mised mercy to such as be truly pe¬ 
nitent, even at the latter end; but 
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he hath not promised long life or 
Irue repentance. Qn the contrary^ 
he hath made' every man's life un- 
pertaiDj that we might put our hope 
in the end, and notin the mean time 
live ungodly to his high displeasure. 
Wherefore, let us follow the coun¬ 
sel of the Wise Alan ; lei us make 
no tarrying to turn to the Lord ; 
Jet us turn bclimes, and when we 
turn let us pray, that all our sins 
may be forgiven, and that we may 
be received graciously. “ And if 
we turn to him with an humble and 
very penitent heart, ho will receive 
us into his favour and grace, for his 
holy name’s sake, for his promise 
sake, for his truth and mercy's sake, 
promised to all faithful believers in 
Jesus Christ his Son." 

BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued.) 


Quibus hiBpntari lahiti fecit. ^ 
T^nriarus. Atque aliis proficit. 

Captivi, Act III. Scene 4. 

Tynday^ue, Hegio, tbis fellow was at C£lu 
deemed 

A/nadraan, give no ear to what he says. 

’Tis there noioi tons that he thought to kill 
His father and his mother, and has often 
Fits of the falling sickness come iipun htm, 
Which makes him foam at month. Pray 
get yon from him. 

Hegio, Here bear him farther off (to the 
slaves ). 

Aristophonies. How say you rascal, 

That I am mad, and that I sought to kill 
My father and my mother? and have often 
Fits of the falling sickness eome. upon me, 
Which makes me foam at month? 

llcfyio, -Be not dismayed, 

Many have laboured under this disease, 
And spitting has restored them to their 
health. 

Tyndarus. I know' to spme at (Elis it has 
proved of special use. 

And David said to Joab, and to all 
the people that were with him, rend your 
clothes, and gird you with sackcloth, and 
mourn before Abner.’* a Sam. iii. 


** And David changed Ins hohavionr 
before them, and feigned himself mad in 
their hands, and scrabbled on the doors of 
the gate, andJet hU spittle fall down upon 
bis beard. Then said Achish unto his 
servants, Lo yc see this man is mad: 
wherefore then h^ve yc brought him to 
me ?” 1 Sam. xxi. 14. 


The illness of w hich David feigned 
himself to be afflicted was the fall¬ 
ing sickness which was suppot^ed to 
be relieved by foaming at the mouth 
according to Celsus. Plautus in his 
Captives introduces a similar de¬ 
scription. 

Tyndants loq. Hegio, hie liomo rabiosiis 
habitus est in ^lide. 

Ne tn, qnodistic fabulctur, aures imniittas 
tuas: 


Nam istic hastis insectatiis est domi ma- 
trem et patrem 

£t iilic isti, qui sputatur morbus, intcr- 
dum venit. 

Proin’ tn ab istoc prociil recedas, 

He^o, Ultro istum a me. 

Arutoplumies. Ain verbero 

Me rabiosiini? atipie insectatiim esse liastis 
meum memoras patrem? 


jHupt ci|m morbiim mihi esse, ut qui me opus 
" * ;ilt iosputarier ? 

Heg^ Ne verere, multos ike morbus bo< 
Iwes macerut 


The earliest mention we find of 
putting on sackcloth as a token of 
grief, is that of Jacob when he 
heard of Joseph's supposed death 
and allusions to it as a common cus¬ 
tom are to be met with in many 
other parts of Scripture. Thus the 
servants of Bcn-iiadad, king of Sy- 
riat, re(jiiested jiermission to sue 
for mercy before the Israelites in this 
garb of raouniiiig, and Ahab him¬ 
self assumed itj when alarmed by 
the prophecies of Elijah. In fact, 
there is scarcely any public or pri¬ 
vate occasion of grief mentioned in 
the Scriptures without allusions to 
it. Hezekiah §, David H, Mordc- 
caiH, Job**, all in their respective 
seasons of grief were thus clad. The 
following passage from Harris's Col¬ 
lection, VoL I. p. 71)2, proves it to 
have been also a practice in the new 


* Gen. xxxvii. 34. 
t 1 Kings XX. SI. 
t J Kings xxi. 27. 

$ 2 Kings xix. 1. 

II 1 Chron. xxi. 16. 
Estlier iv, 1. 

Job xvi. 16. 
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world/. ** The Spaniards returning 
from their ransack of Cusco, brought 
the General Chilicuebiraa, and seve¬ 
ral other great men along witli tlieui, 
to see their lord Atabalipa in his 
captive state, I'hese men covered 
their bodies with very coarse clothe 
before they went into his presence, 
and as soon as they saw him, lift up 
their eyes and hands to the sun, 
giving thanks that they liad seen 
their iiica again, then they ap¬ 
proached him by little and little, and 
kissed his hands and feet, and, in a 
word, did him all the honours thiit 
could be expected in the height of 
his glory and prosperity/’ 

“ When they told it unto David, lie sent 
to meet them, because the men were 
j'reatly ashamed : and tlie king said, tarry 
at Jericho until yonr beards be grown/* 
12 Sam. z. .5, 

And Jacob took Amasa by the beard 
with the right hand to kiss him/' 2 Sam, 
XX. 9 , 

“ When intimate friends caress 
one another, says Sir Thomas Roe, 
in his account of tlie Mogul territo¬ 
ries, or at least when they would any 
of them express the sincerest mutual 
respect, they lake one another by the 
beard (or where there is none to be 
taken) by the chin, and cry Bobba 
or J5it, i. e. father or brother, ac¬ 
cording as their age is. And this 
like many other of their customs, 
appears to be very ancient, and of 
long standing in the world.” Har- 
riss ColhctioHy Vol. L j>. 176, 

Such is the veracity of the 
A izeerecs, a remote people living in 
the range of the Hindoo coast, or 
Indian Caucasus, that if there is a 
dispute about a stray goal, and one 
party will say it is his, and contimi 
his assertion by streaking his beard, 
the other instantly gives it up with¬ 
out suspicion of fraud.” Ktphin- 
stone's Account of Caubul, p. 3B6, 

“ The greater part of those real 
Arabs who are fixed in cities do not 
suffer their beards to grow till they 
are jadvanced in years, but the other 
inhabitants of the desarts never cut 


theirs at all. They carry their re* 
.spect for tlie beard so far, that^ to 
touch it when they swear, is as 
solemn an oatli as tlmt of the an* 
cient gods when they swore by the 
River Styx, They lake great care 
to keep it clean, and it may be ea¬ 
sily guessed that they consider it as 
a great affront when any one puila 
tliem by this venerable ornament. 
A respect for the beard is equally 
prevalent amongst the Turks, and 
ail tlic Christians of the East.” 
Maritis Travels, Vol.'ll, p. 18. 

Aik] David said to Uriah, Go down to 
thy Iioiise and wash thy feet. And Uriah 
departed out of tlie king’s house, and there 
followed iiiin a mess of meat from the 
king.'* 2 Sam. xi. 8, 

“ She must be a widow well reported of 
for good works if she have lodged stran¬ 
gers, if site have washed the saints feet;** 
1 Tim. V. 10. 

It was a constant mark of respect 
shewn by a host to his guest to pro- 
\ uie water for washing his feet and 
accommodations, the following pas¬ 
sages fully illustrate this custom, 
ami arc almost a paraphrase of the 
])atriarchal habits so beautifully de¬ 
scribed in Cien. x\iii. 4. xxiv. 30. 
and Judges xix. 16. 

Anusuya, Our guest must be 
received with due honours. 

<t Priyamuda, Stranger, you are 
welcome. Go niy Sancontata; bring 
from the cottage a basket of fruit 
and flowers. The river will in the 
mean time, supply water for his feet. 

Dushmdnta, Holy maid, the 
gentleness of thy speech does me 
sulHcient honour.” Sancontata, an 
Ancient Indian Drama. 

“ About noon we entered Fatte- 
conda, the capital of Boiidau; and 
ill a little lime received an invitation 
to the house of a respectable slatee, 
or slave merchant; for as there ore 
no public houses in Africa, it is cus¬ 
tomary for strangers to stand at the 
Bcntary, or some other place of 
public resort, till they are invited to 
a lodging^ by some of the inha¬ 
bitants. ^Parke's Travels in Africa, 
p. 52. 
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Our landlord Janni was so 
iiioticed at my, sayings that 1 per-' 
formed this terrible journey on root, 
fhat he burst into tears, iitterin|c a 
fkousand reproaches against the 
Kaybe for his hard heartedness and 
ingratitude, as he had twice, as he 
stud, hindred Michael from going in 
terson and sweeping the Naybe from 
we face of the eailh. Water was 
Uttnediately procured to wash our 
And here began another con- 
tehtion, Janni insisted upon doing 
this himself, which made me run out 
into the yard, and declare I would 
not suffer it. After this, the like 
dispute took place among the ser¬ 
vants. It was always a ceremony 
in Abyssinia, to wash the feet of 
those that came from Cairo, and 
who arc understood to have been 
pilgrims at Jerusalem. This was no 
sooner finished, than a great dinner 
vras brought exceodingfy well dress¬ 
ed. But no consideration or intreaty 
could prevail upon my kind landlord 
to sit down and partake with me. 
He would stand ail the time with a 
clean towel in his hand, though he 
had plenty of servants; and after¬ 
wards dined with some visitors who 


thus the Lneanians had a law Ivhich 
enforced the payment of a fine on 
any man who refused admission to 
any stranger, who coming to him at 
sun-set requested a lodging for the 
niJ^C* Histoire dElien. b. iii. 
c. 1. 

“ Mithadcs, as he sat before the 
door of his house, ]>crceived the 
Doloiici passing by; and as by their 
dress and spears they appeared to 
be foreigners, he called to them; 
on their approach he offered them 
the use of his Aofwe, and the rites of 
hospitality* They accepted his kind¬ 
ness, and being hospitably treated 
by him, they revealed to him all the 
will of the oracle, with wliich they 
intreated his compliance. Herodot* 
Erato, 85. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer^ 
Sir, 

To a great part of your readers it 
would probably appear but little 
else than a tedious loss of time, 
were a writer, who professed to 
establish the fact of the uniform 


had come out of curiosity to see a 
man arrived from so far.” Bruce's 
Travels, Vol. III. p. 121. 

The foot bearer shall hold the 
feet of the king in his lap, from the 
time when he reclines * at the board 
till be goes to rest, and he shall 
chafe them with a towel; and during 
all that time he shall watch that no 
hurt happen to the king. He shall 
eat of the same dish from which the 
king t£^es his meat, having his back 
turned towards the fire,” Laws of 
Hoel Dha, Southey's Madoc* Vol. 
IL p. 107.. 

The rites of hospitality were 
highly respected by the ancients, 

^ - - -- — 

» 

* AiC^jOibaerit is the word in Wotton's 
venial' It is evident that the king most 
have Im at bis meal, after the Roman 
fashion, or this pedifer couH not have 
elmfed his feet; this may also serve as an 
yiostratioD of Luke vii. SB. 


practice of the Catholic Church of 
Christ in the worship of the second 
person of the Trinity, to dwell at all 
upon the sentiments of the Divines 
of our ow'n Church. Much less 
would they expect to fiud a single 
sentence employed in proving that 
our Church itself is systematically 
Trinitaiian in her worship. 

Those, however, who are ac¬ 
quainted with the Socinian contro¬ 
versy need not be reminded of the 
pains which have been formerly 
taken to prove the heterodoxy of 
Churchmen; and as an attempt H 
again making to revive the old ca¬ 
lumny, I beg leave to trouble you 
with some remarks upon the follow¬ 
ing passage. It occurs in Chapter 
VI. Section v. of Dr. Lant Carpen¬ 
ter’s Defence of Unitarianism, and is 
couched in these words: 

“ The Liturgy of the Church of 
England was probably drawn up by 




diffesent iodividuals; and though in 
BesevkX parts of it prayer is ad¬ 
dressed io Jesus, and in some to the 
Holy Spirit, yet in general (as ap¬ 
pears from Dr. Clarke’s induction 
subjoined to his Scripture Doctiine 
of the Trinity) the worship is scrip¬ 
tural, addressed to the Father only* 
One passage cited by Dr. Clarke 
(from the Collect for the 18th Sun¬ 
day after Trinity) is to me very 
striking, * To follow Thek the 
OXLY God, through Jesus Christ 
our LiOrdJ ” It appears from Dr. 
Clarke’s quotations *, that there 
have not been wanting persona of 
high station in the Church of Eng¬ 
land, who would have re joiced if all 
had been thus; and it may be 
tliought a somewhat remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance, that the Prelates of these 
days are not known to express \ si¬ 
milar sentiments. In the first and 
best ages,” says the learned Bishop 
Bull, “ the .Churches of Christ di¬ 
rected all their prayers according to 
the Scriptures to God only, 
through the alone mediation of 
Jesus Christ.” And Dr. Wake, af¬ 
terwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
says, “ The LortTs Prayer teaches 
iw, that we should pray to God 
ONLY, and to Him as our Father, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Would to God that the time were 
already come, when all Christians 
will worship the Father, and him 
only, in Spirit and in truth.” 

In this passage, four points are 
asserted or implied: ^ 

1. That the Liturgy is for the 
most part Unitarian, 

2. That as different individuals 
drew it up, some only were Trini¬ 
tarian. 

3* That Prelates of the present 
day preserve a sort of remarkable 


* For the use and application of tliese 
quotatioDs from Dr. Clarke, Dr. L. Car¬ 
penter is awfully responsible. He has 
made them entirely his own. 

t The word express'* is in Italics in 
the original. The insinuation conveyed by 
the change of type is too obvious. 
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and prudent silence# and reftrain from 
« expressing their sentiments, whi^ 
are Unitarian. ' 

4. That Bishop Bull and 
bishop Wake, among others, W(^i|Gi 
have rejoiced had all the Lituq^ 
been Unitarian. X 

With regard to the Liturgy neiM 
we say any thing ? The Book sf 
Common Prayer is in every one^ 
bands, in those of its oppugners as 
well as its friends. And, if 1 mis- 
tuke not, the most acute examiner 
will find great difiiculty in selecting 
one entire service, in which the most 
solemn and unqualified adoration is 
not offered to Christ, as that Lord 
and that God, from wlioin every 
blessing flows, and on whom all our 
hopes clepend. The prayer of Saint 
Chrysostom, with which the Monir 
iiig and Evening Service concludes 
daily throughout the year, is di¬ 
rected exelwrively to the Son. The 
Te Dcum was originally composed 
in honour of the Son of God alone; 
a circumstance removed from ordi¬ 
nary observation in the English 
form, but which is evident to any 
one reading the Greek and Latin, 
confirmed as it is by tradition. & 

©fov at TOP Kv^iop 

Te Deuin laudamus, Te Dominura 
confitemur. We praise Thee os our 
God, we acknowledge Tliee to be 
our Lord. And the prayers inter¬ 
vening between this address and the 
passage, from which to the end our 
appeal is still exclusively to the 
Son, “ Thou art the King of Glory, 
Oh Christ,” were subsequently in¬ 
troduced. In the Litany, though it 
commences by the most solemn sup¬ 
plication to the Three separately, as 
our Father, our Redeemer, and our 
Sanctifier, and then in one address 
to the united Three, since our sal¬ 
vation is the one undivided work of 
all; yet are we here taught chiefly 
to direqt our prayers to the Son of 
God, who w'as son of Davids to 
the Lamb of God, who is Christ 
the Lord* , 

Among the Collects, that for the 
third Sunday in Advent is solely of- 
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fered to Jenus Clirist; as is that for 
St. Stepheirs day, in wliich the 
Church declares to her Saviour, that 
ia praying to him,* she followed the 
example of that his protomartyr, 
lathe Communion Service, how does 
the heart of every devout conimuiii- 
caut bum within him, when he joins 
the Church in her glorious Doxology, 
and thus addresses his Saviour: 
**.Oh God the Son, Oh Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Sou of the Father, 
Thou only art llie Lord.” In the 
Visitation of tho Sick, when, if ever, 
the soul should be careful to offer 
her aspirations to that God only, into 
whose presence she expects soon to 
wing lier way, the Church bids her 
breathe her devotions to God iu 
these words: O Saviour of the 

World, who by thy cross and pre¬ 
cious blood hath redeemed us, save 
us, and help us wc humbly beseech 
Thee, Oh Lord.’* And when with 
her parental care her spirit accom¬ 
panies her sons to the w^onders and 
dangers of the deep, and would put 
a prayer into their mouth, when no 
human help is nigh, and when ** they 
are at their wits end,” “ when they 
are carried up to the heaven and 
down again to the deep, and their 
soul melteth away because of the 
trouble," the prayer she teaches 
them is this: Thou, O Lord, that 
stillest the raging of the sea, hear, 
hear us, and save us, that we perish 
not, O blessed Saviour, that didst 
save thy disciples ready to perish in 
a storm, hear us and save us, we be¬ 
seech thee I Christ have mercy upon 
UB, Clirist hear us ! God the Father, 
God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
have mercy upon us, save us now, 
and evermore. Amen." 

But to dwell longer upon this 
point may seem unnecessary. And 
what can think of that cause, 
whicli drives' its supporters to such 
unwarranted assertions (they are too 
deliberate to be called rash), as- 
sertions^ which Xlfght entrap the 
unwary reader into a carelessness 
on this point by iipEducing'a persua¬ 
sion, tlmt the Chi^^ herself coun- 


tenanceB the Unitai'ian Bchemei. Had 
, the venerable framers of our Litur¬ 
gy been endued with a- prpphetic 
spirit, and foreseen the unexam¬ 
pled machinations of her enemies, 
thoiy could not have more cautiously 
secured her against such attempts. 
They could not have fenced this 
doctrine around with more numerous 
or more solid outw'orks. It is a ci¬ 
tadel founded upon a rock, and girt 
with a triple lino of bulwarks. And 
the adversaries of our Zion know^ 
well, that till those are dismantled, 
their attempts on the citadel itself 
must be abortive. They would fain 
therefore persuade those, w'liose al¬ 
legiance is still true, that the Cliurcli 
would acquiesce in the abandon¬ 
ment of these places of strength. 
They know, that as long as prayer 
to the Son of God is the daily sa¬ 
crifice of Churchmen, the doctrine 
of his Godhead (founded upon the 
Scriptures, and guarded by our 
Creeds and our Articles) must he 
impug’iied in vain. Their great 
anxiety, therefore, is to withdraw 
those who arc well afifeeted towards 
the Church from this worship, by 
insinuating that the Church herself 
in spirit is Unitarian, and that tlie 
prayers to the Son, which are ad¬ 
mitted, were introduced in com¬ 
pliance with existing prejudices, or 
to satisfy the scruples of some of 
those who framed the Liturgy, and 
are contrary to her general prac¬ 
tice. 

On the spirit and principle of 
those by whom the Liturgy was 
framed, 1 propose to address you 
hereafter; and ou Dr. Carpenter's 
third insinuation, the fewer words we 
usethebetter. Whetherthereareany 
Prelates of the Church of England 
at the present time, who, though they' 
are not known to express Unita¬ 
rian sentiments^ are still Unitarian 
in their hearts, we leave to the 
Searcher of hearts to pronounce in 
his own time; if there be such, be¬ 
fore him they must stand convicted 
of the basest hypocrisy. To his cog¬ 
nizance also we leave the motives 
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which dictated the paragraph we are 
examining* From tfrhatever source 
it springs, its tendency is as evident 
as it is perniciotis. But on these 
vague and general insinuatir)ns I 
will say nothing; all tliat can be in¬ 
ferred from the admitted fact is, that 
oiir Risiiops do not erpreas Unita- 
turian sentiments because they do 
not cntcr^tain them. 

But on the last assertion of that 
paragraph wc cannot be silent. 
Cbristiaii charity, which eiulurotli 
all things, cannot check Iku* in¬ 
dignation, when her most siticcre 
friends, the very tiriiiest pillars oi' 
the tri^^h, are represented as sup¬ 
porting her temple against their real 
conviction and better judgment. 
When an Archbishop to whose guid¬ 
ance and instruction the Church in¬ 
trusts her youth with tlie most im¬ 
plicit confidence, is held forth to the 
world as one, who in his very Com¬ 
mentary on the CattH'hism is the ad¬ 
vocate for Unitarian worship ; and 
when even Bishop Bull himself, 
whoso whole soul was engaged in 
establishing the Catholic doctrine of 
the 'rrinily, is selected as another 
instance of persons of higli slaliou 
in tlie Church, wiio would have re¬ 
joiced, had the whole Liturgy been 
Unitarian!! 

But let us examine the real senti¬ 
ments of these two Prelates ; and, 
for the sake of greater fairness, 
we will confine ourselves in each 
case to the work i’rom which Dr. 
Carpenter's quotations are diMwn. 

The passage from Archbishop 
Wake occurs in his Coinajcutary on 
the Church Catechism, an excellent 
little treatise, which, to say the 
least, common prudence would have 
prompted any one to h>ok through, 
who intended to represent him as 
Unitarian, or to charge him with hy¬ 
pocrisy ; and a very moderate share 
of common lionesty would then 
have put its veto upon the intro¬ 
duction of such a quotation for 
such purposes. In the Archbishop's 
Tiintb Section to the question aris¬ 
ing from the preceding answer of the 
Remkmbkancbr, No. 21. 


catechumen, who had menliotiefl 
the eternal generation of the So* of 
God, ** Q. Do you tlnui look iipoil 
Christ to Ini’ e the same Divine 0^ 
tore with tlie Father; nnd so 4# 
have been from all eternity God, to¬ 
gether w'ifh him?*' this answer fe 
subjoined, A. Tf T believe the 
Scriptures to give a true account of 
tile nature of Christ, so I must be¬ 
lli vc; for I find the same e\i-iences 
ill them of the Godhead of Christ, 
lliat I do of that of tile Father.” The 
uexi; answer fully establishes this 
from Scripture. On the article of 
tlie Creed, He w'as crucified,'* in 
iinsuer to the (|uestioi), “ How did 
Christ suft'er all this?”—the Arch¬ 
bishop writes, “ A. Only in his hii- 
nian nature. His body endured all 
the intlictioiis of the Jewsaiid soldiers 
without. His soul was tlic seat of 
all his fears, and horrors, and pains 
which lie felt within. The Divine 
nature only gave worth and value to 
what the human bare. The same 
person was God and man, who un¬ 
derwent all this. But the mau only 
suffered; the Divine nature neither 
did nor could suffer any thing." 
Ill his obseiaatioiis on the third 
Commandment we find a question 
asked, and a reply made to it, which 
ihe writer, on whose asseitioiis we 
have been driven to eouiuient, would 
have done well to have read over 
again and again, and to have medi¬ 
tated upon day and night, before he 
had persuadeii himself to write the 
jiaragraph under consideration, or 
the book of which it is a part. The 
question is, “ What are the chief 
offences that may be committed 
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against this part of the first coin- 
niandmeiil?” And the answer, next 
to AllK'ism, ranks “ all unworthy 
(ipiiiious of God, or blasphemous 
thoughts or speeches against hiin. 
Such are the thoughts and speeches 
of lho.'^e, who not only deny the doc- 
trine of the Blessed Trinity, or of 
the Divinity of Christ, but make it 
their business to expose and ridi¬ 
cule the belief of it!!” 

Before writing the next quotation, 
:j X 




I must first refer your readers to 
fbc Section which contains it, lesj; 
they should doubt the accuracy of 
transcription, especially when it 

C fesscs to be taken from that very 
^k, from which Dr. Lant Car. 
penter argues, that the Archbishop 
would have rejoiced had all the Li- 
tuiOT been Unitarian; and they will 
find it in Section 50. After ob- 
aerving upon the sin of idolatry in 
the Mass, he proposes tliis ques- 
.tion, “ Q. Ought not Christ to be 
adored in this Sacrament And 
his reply is this, “ A, Christ is 
everifwhere to be adored: and there¬ 
fore in receiving: the hoK Coiiitnu- 
nion, as well as in all other rtligiotis 
performances.** And this is the 
Protestant Archbishop of the Church 
of England, wlio would have re joiced 
had the worship of God the S<m 
been excluded from her Litingv ^• 
But, *‘Oh Deus! inqu% iius teiii- 
pora resenasti?^' as the blessed mar¬ 
tyr Polycarp was wont to say, when 
he heard the blasphemies of tlie he¬ 
retics of his lime: that sucli a cause 
should exist, as would suggest an 
appeal to Bishop Bull, as the fa¬ 
vourer of Unitarian wor^hiJ)!! Let 
us, however, as in the case of Arch¬ 
bishop Wake, examine the passage 
adduced to prove Ids heterodoxy, 
in conjunction with its context. 
The passage occurs in a noble tract 
of his in the form of a sermon ; and 
on the doctrine itself it were well 
for a Christian Remembrancer to 


bring, on any occasion, his truly 
pious and primitive sentences to our 
minds ; and when he is charged with 
hypocrisy, or aposlacy, or both, 
the admission of them is only jus¬ 
tice to tile injured memory of so 
great and good a man. Before the 
framer of that charge could have 
arrived at the passage on w hich he 
rest^ it, be must have read the 
• following extract: 

‘— 

teriaoD is eotitleH, ** Forms of 
p the public Wjonliip of God, 
* tbe vety Beginmng of 

tj, and not only ancient bat 



It is observable,*’ he says, 
that however 4he ancient Liturgies 
have been altered and corrupted in 
after times by many additions and 
interpolations, yet there are in all 
them still remaining many excel¬ 
lent and divine forms of prayer and 
thanksgiving in which they all agree; 
and which, therefore, cannot be 
thought to have any other original, 
than apostolical order and uppoint- 
nient, delivered to the several na¬ 
tions together with the first preach¬ 
ing arul plantation of Christianity 
among them. Such, for example, 
is the * Sursum C'orda’ in the of¬ 
fice of the Cominunion, the Priest 
saying, ‘ Lift up your hearils,' and 
thcjieoplc answering, * We lift them 
n|> unto the Lord.* There is no 
Liturgy in any Church of Christ to 
this day, hut hath this form. Such 
is the excellent form of Thanks¬ 
giving in tile sameothce of theCoin- 
iiiiiulon to be performed by the 
Priest and the j)e<»plc, the Priest 
saving, ‘ Let ns gi\e thanks unto 
our J.(»rd God,’ and the people an- 
sw'cring, * It is im et and right so 
to do.' Such also is the Doxology, 
or glorification of the c>er-l)lessed 
TriniU, ‘ (ilory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, ami to the Holy 
Ghost.’ For they are much mis¬ 
taken, who think this form was first 
set np ill the Church of C?iri.st 
against the Ariaii heresy ; it was iit 
use in the Churches of Christ from 
the heginiiing. Hence Justin IMarlyr, 
w'ho lived very near the ajiostolic age, 
in h'i> second Apology, towards the 
end, setting forth the public worship 
of Christians in bis time, (ells us, 

‘ In all our oblations (i. e. in all 
our eiicharisls) we bless and praise 
the Maker of all things by his Sou 
Jesus Christ, and by the Holy 
Ghost.* And the Christians of 
Smyrna, in their epistle to the 
Church of Philoraelia (extant in 
Eusebius), concerning the niattyr- 


usefol and necessary upon many Accouati.” 
An analysis of the argument appeared in 
tbe Twelfth Nninber of tius Work. Kd. 
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dom <jf Polycarp, the disciple of 
John the Apostle, 'of which they 
were eye-witnesses, tells us, that 
blessed martyr, in his lEwt prayer at 
the stake, used this form, ‘ I praise 
Thee, I bless Thee, 1 glorify TliA, 
by the eternal J^igh Triest, Jesus 
Christ, thy belovcti Son, by whom 
to Thee, together with him in the 
Holy Ghost, be glory now anti for 
ever. Amen/ And the brethren of 
Smyrna themselves thus conclude 
their epistle: ‘We bid you fure- 
wel in our Lord Jesus, with whotti 
be glory to God the Father, and 
to the Holy Ghost.* Hence in the 
apostolical constitutions, wherein we 
have certainly the best account of 
the primitive Liturgy of the fyist- 
ern Churches, we tind this full 
Doxology; ‘ To Tiiee, O Father, 
and to thy Son, Christ t>ur LonI, 
and God, and King, and to the 
Holy Ghost, be glory, praise, nia- 
jesly, adoration, and wor&hip, now 
ami to eternal ages. Amen.* So 
that if this J)oxolog> had an occa¬ 
sional original upon I lie account of 
any heresy, that denied the faitli of 
the Holy 'rrinily, it was at lirst de¬ 
signed against the Ceriiilhians and 
Ebiouites, who disturbed the Church 
of Christ in tlie very aee of the 
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Apostles, and ilenied tlic Divinity 
of our Lord, and consequently op- 
j>ugnrd tlie doctrine ol the ever- 
blessed Trinity, no less than the 
Arums afterwards did. But the 
truth is, tins Doxology was not oc¬ 
casionally taken up in opposition to 
any heresy, but is an essential part 
of Christian worship, necessarp to 
be used always by all Christians, 
if there had never been any heresy 
in the world. For all Christians arc 
baptiaeed in, or into, the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, the faith, service, and 
worship of the Holy Trinity, and so 
from their very baptisms are obliged 
to render and give to each person 
divine worship and adoration. In. 
deed, this is the main difference be¬ 
tween the worship of Christians 
a«d of the Jews. The Jews wor¬ 


ship God as one single person, 
Itnowledging neither. Son, nor ^^e^ 
sonal Holy Ghost subsisting in tl)^ 
Divine nature. But we CbristiaM 
worship God in a Trinity ofPersoi$' 
and Unity of Essence—God the 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, three' 
Persons and one God.** 

This sentence of the renowned 
champion of the orthodox faith 
must have been read by his calum¬ 
niators before they came to the pa¬ 
ragraph from which they have 
quoted. And that enfire paragraph 
runs thus, “Those excellent men, 
oui first reformers, took care to re¬ 
tain ;Wi(l preser\e what Avas primi¬ 
tive and good in the Liturgies of 
other Churches, and to pare off’ ail 
excrescences and adventitious cor¬ 
ruptions of after-times. We havf 
no prayers to saints and angels; 
l)iit all our prayers are directed as 
they ought to be to God alone, 
tbrougli Jesus Christ, tlie only Me¬ 
diator between Go<l and man. We 
have no fabulous legends imposed 
on us, but wc have the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures both of the Old and Testa¬ 
ments in an excellent order and me¬ 
thod daily read to us. Our prayers 
are in a tongue and language wc all 
understand*/' 

If more were w'anted to the same 
])urpo&e, iiKirc might easily be 
found ; but 1 have extracted enough 
to vindicate the memory of Bishop 
Bull, and to afford his calumniators 
an opportunity of retracting their 
mistateiuenb. 

T. 

0:rfurd, 

ON SCHOOLS FOR ALL DENOMI¬ 
NATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Among the subjects, which have so 
seriously agitated the public mind, 
none, perhaps, has produced mora 
practical results than that of the 
education of the poor. The'Waze 
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of its utility, free from established 
principles, was, at one time so« 
great, that evei^ one, who wished 
to give instruction according to 
known tenets and lixed institu¬ 
tions, was charged with being an 
enemy to human liberty and human 
liappiness. This has been carried 
to ^uch an extent, that men seem 
now to ttireaten the kingdom willi 
iadividunl licentiousness. They seem 
to think that one man is a worid of 
lliinself; tliat he is to form his o\^n 
mind, imbibe ^principles from him¬ 
self, and ill all things to contide to 
his own jirivate jndgiiunl. The to¬ 
leration, which a wise govcvginenl 
allowed in religions and ]>()litteal 
matters, instead of beinir reeei\ed 
with decorum and gratitude, has 
been succeedeil b\ animosity and 
ui^tbankfulness. Nut content with 
preserving their own privileges, the 
Dissenters invade that Government 
by whose permission they exist, and 
publicly hold up to contempt that 
form of doctrine from which they 
were allowed to withdraw. But the 
point to which I w'ould venture to 
request your attention at the present 
is this; how far the instruetion of 
children, without inculcating any 
religious opinions, can be encou¬ 
raged by members of the Established 
Church; and how far such cbildreii, 
when so taught, are likely to be¬ 
come good sub jects of the King, and 
true friends of tlic Government. 

I know Mv. Editor, that tliere are 
many who, calling themselves con¬ 
scientious members of the Church 
of England, have lent, and do at 
this present time lend, their assist¬ 
ance to a class of men, who exult 
in the diffusion of^ undehried in- 
striuption. I would be willing to 
attribute this to the best of motives. 
1 would not insinuate that, as men, 
th ey ^v e not a right to lay out their 
trea|(ifcs as they think proper; but 
link, as Christians and ns mem- 
the Established Church, 
tk«y Itre bound by ^very solemn tie 
of duty. t9 adhere to their brethren, 
especi^y to them of the household 


of faith. But is it not illiberal to 
confine education? No, it is edu¬ 
cation's excellence to badetermined. 
You belong,gto society, as a man ; 
you belong to the Church of Eiig- 
iafid, as a Cliristian* How then 
can you unite against yourself? 
He that is not with me is against me. 
If you instruct the offspring of your 
ow'U society, without giving them 
the principles of your society, you 
deprive them of their rights. For as 
this nation has an established failh, 
all children born wilhin Ua limits 
ought, unless they are jiartieularly 
exempled by an indulgence granted 
to (heir parents, to be nistniclcd in 
the duties and doelrines of their 
milioii. Therefoie the Church of 
England, and the Church of Eng 
land alone, should be the religion 
and instruction of infants. But are 
not all men free by nature ? Grant¬ 
ed. But are we in a state of nature? 
Society has its duties; kingdoms have 
iheirlaws. A child is subject to those 
laws and to those duties, while in a 
state of infancy, as well as Avhen ad¬ 
vanced to maturity. There is no 
such thingus an individual possessing 
individual freedom. Everv man is a 
member of some societv, and consti- 
tutes apart of llie whole. You cannot 
then,consis(eiilIy with your religions 
professions, assist in tlie supjiort of 
opposite opinions; nor, as an En¬ 
glishman, allow a state of nature. 
But does not God send rain on the 
jubK. and on the unjust? True. 
But you are not omnipotent. All 
your endeavours, all your exer¬ 
tions, all your assistance, personal 
or pecuniary, arc quite insufficient 
for the members of your own 
Church. I do not require you to 
injure or invade those who differ 
from you; but 1 hardly think you 
act justly by distributing to those 
who hate you that kind attention, 
which your own friends in vain de¬ 
mand. But cannot you give your 
mite to forward the instniction of 
children in general, as well as of yoiur 
own members in particular ? This 
indeed is a bigh-souadiug, Uberal 
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sentiment: bat it is carrying your 
benevolence too fart The value of a 
gift is enhanced or diminished by its 
application* You should consider 
what might be the ])robable result, 
if all members of the Church shouid, 
instead ol providing entirely for the 
children of their own coiiiuiunity, 
withdraw a part of tiie assisUiuce 
that was due to thciii; and, l(.a\ing 
many of them ignorant, should, 
under tlie false idea of acting trans- 
cendeiitiy liberal, transfer that part 
to those, who are professed adver¬ 
saries. If iiuieed, you waver in your 
faith, and are inclined to esteem the 
ecclesiastical polity (if there is such 
a thing) oi* the Dissenters, as pre- 
seiitiiig equal claims for your favour 
and support, I can only j egret, that 
any wlio call themselves Church, 
men should be so inconsistent. 
Consider—What is my creed ? What 
reason can 1 give for the hope that 
is in me ? Am 1 fixed ? Do I be¬ 
lieve that the Church of England is 
truly and really the Church of 
Christ? Do I believe that all her 
doctrines are according to the Scrip¬ 
tures ? Then if I do, can 1 consci¬ 
entiously instruct children in any 
other tenets; or can I instruct them 
without giving them niy own ? liii- 
jiossible. Whence comes then this 
inconsistency ? 

You cannot have given that rc- 
ilecUon to the subject which it de¬ 
serves. You do not make that two¬ 
fold distinction between men in a 
state of nature and society, and be¬ 
tween a professor of Christianity 
and a member of tbe Church of 
England. All professors of Chris¬ 
tianity have notions, which distin¬ 
guish them from heathens and 
deists. They have duties as Chris¬ 
tians, which others have not as 
liealbens. Each distiucliou of Chris¬ 
tians is also preserved by attten- 
tiou to its ]>eculiar doctrines. All 
are disposed to support dieir own. 
Healhens follow their own mys. 
teries; Dissenters encourage tteir 
own notions, and no other; and 


why should the Church of Englaad 
,be backward to support her! « » ■ 
Do you fear the' charge of 
gotry ? What! have vou no right 
defend your own sentiments ? Aa^ 
knowing them to he true, are you 
afraid to preserve ihein, lest yiMi 
obtain the unmerited charge of bi¬ 
gotry ? From whom do you expeot 
this charge ? From men who are ex¬ 
tremely liberal, no doubt; from 
men wlio support schools “ for all 
denominations.” Why do they charge 
yoM with bigotry? ls»it not because 
the} want} our countenance and as¬ 
sistance to their plans ? Are they 
not eager in advancing their own 
schemes? When you request their 
concurrence in promoting what you 
think the good of the Church of 
England, or the aftcctions of its 
members, do you find them so ex¬ 
tremely forward to join you ? Do 
they then exhibit that universal 
benevolence they recommend to 
your practice? When, as a member 
of the Ciiurch of England, you de¬ 
sire them to support its interests 
and they refuse, how can you con¬ 
sistently advance plans of their 
proposal, wdiich never can augment 
lb w elfare, but will assuredly increase 
its enemies, ami undermine its sta¬ 
bility? Regard not then the charge 
of bigotry. They who make the 
charge are giving full proof, that 
they themselves are far from being 
free. 

Children are instructed in their 
youth with so much anxiety, be¬ 
cause all find from experience, that 
what is imparted in that tender age, 
is remembered longest, and has the 
greatest influence in regulating their 
actions. If the temptations to sin 
are so great, that few, if any, in the 
prime of life and reason can with¬ 
stand their power, it becomes a 
most serious and important duty 
early to infix those notions of integ¬ 
rity and virtue in the mind, which 
may best lead the child to propriety 
ol beliavi^ur. Infancy is tlic time^ 
for doing this. Now, you arc tlie 
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inember of a Church, which you be¬ 
lieve to aiFord the appointed iueans» 
of salvation; 3 'ou can perceive in 
doctrines such precepts, and in 
Hs motives all that is necessary to 
excite, preserve, and perfect the 
• character of man. You acknow¬ 
ledge the obligations it imposes on 
its professors ; and you believe it is 
apart of your duty to feed the lambs 
of Christ with the sinctre milk of 
(he word, that they may grow in 
grace. Now, if you permit them to 
jive without God in the world ; if 
you teach them to make use of their 
reasoning powers, and of the facul¬ 
ties God has given them without 
directing them to any object; if 
you tell them to be learned, to 
study, to search the trutli, and, in¬ 
stead of recomniendtiig the prin. 
ciples you have experienced, and 
know to be true,>allow them to con¬ 
verse with those who profess quite 
different sentiments, and leave them 
to receive whatever impression such 
a motley assemblage is calculated 
to create, you are uot only hazard¬ 
ing the temporal and eternal hajipi- 
ness of the children themselves ; but, 
however liberal vou may wish to be 
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regarded, you are indeed guilty of a 
serious breach of duty to yourself, 
your country, and your Church, 
But you think it right, that all chil¬ 
dren should possess the blessings of 
instruction. To refuse instruction, 
indeed, might be an infringement of 
their rights in some countries, or in 
the estimation of some infidel com¬ 
munities in this country ; but in a 
member of the Christian Church, 
to give instruction without endea¬ 
vouring to form a religious cha¬ 
racter, without being grounded on 
a religious foundation and directed 
to a religious end, is uot only cul¬ 
pable, but criminal. You may not 
sand your own children, but by your 
pfconiary assistance, you enable the 
achoo) to receive some one whose 
p^’ardians are less capable of know- 
mg, or less desirous of doing, what 
is right* Thb child' then, whose 
parents may belong to the Church 


of England, you send, or are tiie 
means of his beWig sent, to a school 
“ for all denominations.'* It is a 
fundamental principle of tliis school, 
tliat no religious tenets in particular 
art tauglit, but religion, en masse, 
generally. He has two main sources 
from whence he may imbibe his no¬ 
tions; from his books, and from his 
companions. The former may ul¬ 
timately influence; the lat ter, at pre¬ 
sent, incline his actions and thoughts. 
Now if, as is actually the case, chil¬ 
dren of so many different sorts of 
religion mingle together, there must 
be frequent occasions happening, 
when the child must either compro¬ 
mise his principles, must he shocked 
by hearing tiu'iii despised, or must 
himself be despised by most around 
him. On one side the Jew, on an¬ 
other the Socinian ; liere the super¬ 
stitious Catholic, there the |»re- 
sumptuous Calvinistic Methodist, 
vent their various absurdities. All 
are taueht to contemn the Clmrch- 
boy. Can he tiien learn from these 
that reverence, that purity, that 
firmness of faith, which the Church 
requires? Can he learn even those 
minor virtues, of respect, confi¬ 
dence, and veneration towards that 
Church he daily hears calumniated. 
It is impossible, in the midst of so 
many heterogeneous and discordant 
notions pressing liim on every side, 
that he can either preserve those 
few sentiments he had previously 
learnt, or collect, from such a con¬ 
fused mixture, a proper scheme of 
the Christian religion. So that to 
send a child into a school, where he 
may hear and learn all religions, or 
may learn none, and yet to send him 
on purpose to select what is best, pre¬ 
supposes him to be possessed of a 
more extensive genius, and more 
powers of dfHcrimination, than ever 
fell to the sliare of the oldest pro¬ 
fessor of divinity. 

But pray, what is taught in those 
scools ** for all denominations?'* 
** For all denominations!*' What 
a divine sound! As the waters 
cover the sea," &c, ** All shall be 
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taught of God,** &c. ** The just 
aad the unjust,” “ Free as the 

spirit,” &c- All these and innu¬ 
merable other passages are pro¬ 
duced to sanction ** all denomina¬ 
tions.” Well, but answer, Whaf is 
taught? Reading.—What books? 
The Bible,—What before the Bible? 
Some spelling initiatory books,— 
W’^hat sentiments do they contain ? 
Sentiments to which all subscribe, 
Jew, Gentile, and Christian ? Yes, 
all unite.—But can it be pos¬ 
sible ? All may and often have been 
standing in a class of eight children 
round a paste-board leaf. The 
same lesson has been read b> nil.— 
Whv read it? First f(»r obtaining 
tlie art and composition of words; 
secondly to understand them.— Do 
they all understand alike ? W inil 
guide? None? Yes, the master.— 
What is he? In nine cases out of 
ten a rank Methodist, or an un¬ 
blushing Socinian. Cliildren are 
guided by him. Now do von wish 
your children to be so instructed ; 
your own children ? No^ you can¬ 
not, \Vll^ then sufl'er helpless 
members of your connnunitv to be 
warjied by men, whose principles 
you condemn ? 

But suppose the master should be 
a respectable man, prejudiced in fa¬ 
vour of no particular sect, wliat be¬ 
comes then of the religious cha¬ 
racter of your child, 'I'he hooks 
may inculcate some general notions, 
which the lad hears every day con¬ 
tradicted ; but they teach him no¬ 
thing as a member of the Church of 
England, He has the same atlvan- 
tages as the children of Dissenters. 
Truly he is under much much obli¬ 
gation for this indulgence. How 
then are their peculiar notions 
taught ? The respective ministers of 
different sects must meet once a 
week, on Saturday, and each takes 
his class, and then, with unanimity 
and ardour, inculcate their various 
seiitiments. Here the Catholic, with 
solemn gravity, presses on the ju¬ 
venile mind, his tenets of papal in¬ 
fallibility, and heretical perdition. 
Opposite to him the reformed mi- 


Ulster derides, in sacred Jfcvity, tlRi 
doctrines of the Roipan church/ ^ 
another part of the room, the 
nian, caustic and self-presuinli£&' 
publicly reprobates the veneram 
earnestness of Catholic and Proti^ 
tant. Here again the Quaker, wiffi 
a sigh of mysticism; beholds in 
holy regret the whole unsanctimd- 
nious group*! To meet thus, and in¬ 
fuse principles contrary to tVo 
Established Church, and engender 
schism, may suit the zeal^of self- 
elected, roving ministers ; but surely 
the respectable Clergyman, of a 
lixed iKitionui Church, would hardly 
be Justibed in mingling with this in- 
cmigruous meeting. Ordained ac¬ 
cording to the rites of the Church of 
Engl<iii(l, and regularly appointed 
U) tlie cure of souls, he could not, 
consistently with his dignity, offi¬ 
cially associate with those, who are 
neither canonically ordained, nor le¬ 
gally instituted ; and whose only atm 
is to deprive him of the lambs and 
sheep of liis flock. These he must 
teach, and feed, and protect in bis 
own fold. 

On these considerations then, it 
becomes eveiy one to examine fur¬ 
ther into the utility, or rather into 
the jM’opriety, of a Churchman pro¬ 
moting general instruction, without 
providing any religious food for his 
own members. The arguments, 
which seem to have the greater 
eft'ecl in persuading members of the 
Established CJiurch to lend their as¬ 
sistance to schools of all denomi. 
nations are, 1st. A deplorable pic¬ 
ture of ignorance : “ poor lost chil¬ 
dren ; “ benighted;” “ clouded in 
the grossest wretchedness,*’ &c. And 
2 dly. The assertion, that nothing 
will be taught prejudicial to the 
Church, if the Clergymen attend 
properly to the instruction of their 
part of th% children ; and that the 
Bible will be taught. It is wonder¬ 
ful to see how powerfully weak 
minds may be influenced by the 
passions ! ^Bd how captivating that' 
liberality, which compreliends under 
one roof the professors of almost 
every brancit of Christianity, But 
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when you consider the oldiaations 
of your own duty; tiie real I)enerits 
imparted by these seliooN, aiul e<»in- 
pare them with the miavoidahle 
evils, you will s(m' the propriety of 
Conferrina; all your p(»wei* to the 
ri^ht traiubiii of your own chil¬ 
dren, and of leuvini; non-c<Mtforminir 
parties to piM'iii'* tlieir itwn desinais. 
You cannot hiit acivno\vleda;e, that 
the sciiools “ for all deuomiiiatioiis” 
originated nnionast Dissenters, are 
generally supported, and entirely 

directed h\ them : and vet vou send 
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vonr children to be instructed in 
religious knowledge and in rcliirious 
worship, to a place wlicre the form 
ofdoctrincand (»fwoislii]>, whichyou 
revere, is never menlioncd ; or if 
mentioned, is only iiuntioiUMl in 
termsj <d’ rcproacli and cont(Miij>t. 
Wliy, if they require all children to 
conform to their rules, should they 
think it illiberal for the memluns of 
the Chureh of Eiiuiand to establish 
rules for the miidiince of their own 
schools? Tliev insist, tliat nocluhl 
shall be tauirlit any ndigious tenets, 
except on Saturdays, b> the respec¬ 
tive ministers. In our schools, we 
require onr children to It'ani the 
particular sclieme of onr Cinircli and 
doctrine; and >et, forsootli, while 
only exerting the same autliority, 
we are assaulted witli imiuinerahle 
charges of bigotry, and such like 
crimes. It is true, we df> requin' 
our Catechism to be taught ; and, 
blessed be. God, it N tatiglit, and 
well taught. It is true, the general 
principb?.s of loyalty and aftectiou 
to the Government are inculcated ; 
and thankful may we be, that they 
are so. But are the same principles 
imbibed in “ schools of all <ienona- 
nations r* I answer, they are not. 
As no partienlar tmicts of religion 
are. taught, so in all matters con¬ 
nected with iixed establishments, no 
sentiments of good will art' ins|)ired. 
Nay, I am afraid, the late and pre¬ 
sent discontented state of the coun¬ 
try, though not wholly, \»ci in some 
measure, has proceeded from that 
system, which dis.scminates instme- 


tion without inculcating any definite 
priiH^ples of Irving, any love to 
the <dvil admiiiistnitioii of their 
conritry, or any veneration for its 
sacred institnlions. I’lie ability to 
read, instead of being accompanied 
with impressions of religion, \irtuo, 
contentinrnt, and humilifv, lujs un¬ 
doubtedly produced pn'suuiiiig de¬ 
magogues, captious iiitideU, and 
b!:is|)henious philosopijers, ft is 
too true, that no particular ndigions 
j)rinciples lia\e been inculcated; 
that nlieetion to what has hitiicrto 
he(Mi deem<'<l houourahle, has not 
beiMi inspired ! Ibit it is Mtid, tin*r«‘ 
ulwass liavc lu'cn villains, and alwiivs 
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will be. But w'as there e\er aiiv 

% 

jicriod, wh(*n large public institu¬ 
tions w’cre erected in a kingdom, to 

% 

introduce any ojiinions, but sm h as 
were fa\oiiral>ie to tin* legal ami an¬ 
cient estabbsliment of tin* lountrv; 

% 

institutions wdiicli have been built in 
din'el ojiposilion to tlic au!horizi*d 
establishments in (diureli and State. 
Can these schools then have any 
tendency to jiroinote reverence to 
tlie Churcli, or affection to the (Jo- 
veriiineut ? \m<I if not. how can the 
members of the Rstalilished Cliiin h 
justify liieir snpjiort of them. 

PliM.ArRinds. 

Durham. 


ON PAKOCIIIAL LIBIIARIBS. 

To the Editor of the Remvinbrancer. 

Sir, 

In a late nuinher \ou ha\e intro- 

V 

duced some excellf'rit remarks on 
tlic subject of Parochial Libraries, 
for the use. of tin* common peo)de; 
and as 1 happen to reside in a 
neighbourhood in which tliesc insli- 
tutions huvi' been for some time in 
active operation, I trust that you 
will allow me to offer some, further 
arguments in favour of their general 
adoption tliroughont the kingdom. 

And first, as yon have already 
observed, some plan of this kind 
is imperiously demanded by the ex- 




bting state of society amongst ns. 
la a country which has arrived at 
the utmost pitch of civilization and 
refinement, and which enjoys the 
freedom of the English Constitution, 
nothing can be more plain than the 
expedience of using every moral 
restraint which may regulate and 
controiil the licentiousness of the 
public press. Since the strong arm 
of the law cannot in such a country 
interfere, but in some gross and 
notorious instances, surely it be¬ 
comes the better part of society to 
aid the weakness and deficiency of 
the law in this respect, by support¬ 
ing every rational and consistent en¬ 
deavour to direct and controul, with¬ 
out fettering or destroying the li¬ 
berty of national seutinient. 

Now, it has been always a pro¬ 
blem with moralists and legislators, 
whether an unlimited freedom of the 
press was consistent with a state of 
social security, and with a due re¬ 
gard to legislative authority and 
public morals. And of late years 
llic difficulty of solving this problem 
has become so great in this country, 
that 1 apprehend most reflecting men 
have arrived at something like the 
follow'iug conclusion; that either 
we must find out some new method 
of exercising a moral controul over 
the opinions of the multitude, or 
that we must be content to sacrifice 
a considerable part of our national 
liberties to save the remainder.” 

In this distressing dilemma, it is 
highly consolatory to see such a 
mediatory system brought forward 
as that which is now patronised and 
recommended by ** the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.” 
This system proceeds on the princi¬ 
ple, that though a public and au¬ 
thorised license of the press would 
not be consistent wdth the freedom 
of our Constitution; yet that it is, 
on all accounts, desirable some 
moral restraint and controul should 
be exercised over the opinions of the 
pt^ulace^ which restraint and con¬ 
troul cannot be more temperately or 
more efliciently carried into effect, 
Remembrancer, No, 21. 


than the general establishnlent 
Rarochial Libraries for the oomtooi^ t 
people. fv t 

Really, Sir, I must say that 
is the discovery of a very powcffwt 
engine for the direction of popula||a’, 
opinion, and that if it can b<^ 
brought into contact with that eu<* 
riosity and desire of knowledge, 
which have been universally excited, 
by means of the National Schools; 
it may in a few years alleviate or 
remedy some of thf worst evils 
which threat eii to afflict our Church 
and Nation. If you consider only 
the wonderful influence and effect 
which these parochial institutions 
would impart to the Clergy who are 
to govern and direct them, you will 
perceive the mighty benefits which 
must result from their adoption. By 
working such a steam-eugine for a 
few years in a country parish, you 
might influence the opinions of al* 
most every individual in your neigh* 
bourhood. The effect, though silent 
and unnoticed, would be certain and 
universal; it would be brought about 
without any apparent interference of 
the individual, and without awaken¬ 
ing any of those prejudices which so 
often defeat the best intended 
^schemes. 

For this end, it sliould be strongly 
recommended to the resident mi¬ 
nister of every country parish to 
connect a library of this description 
with the parochial school, if there 
be any under his jurisdiction. But 
if the parish be large and extensive, 
it would be desirable that several 
minor institutions of the same kind 
should be gradually established, and 
connected with the poor-house, the 
work-house, or any other public 
charity, over which his influence ex¬ 
tended. By a judicious union of 
the religions with the entertaining 
books, he would soon obtain a very 
salutary controul over the opiniooii 
of the majority of his parishioner^ 
and its effect on their morals and 
attachment to the Church, would, I 
am persuaded, become quickly ap¬ 
parent. 
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The lame effects, I allow, woul4 
npt be 60 rapid amongst the denser 
populations of our towns and cities, 
because here there are rnaiiv coun- 
teracting forces whicli it would be 
£Bir more ditlicult to overcome. But, 
by patience and perseverance, even 
under these circumstances, much 
would be ffradunlly accomplished. 
To meet the difficulties, it would 
be desirable, that a great number of 
small depositories of those books and 
tracts should be introduced into all 
our large manufacturing towns. Let 
tlie imrochial minister in these dis¬ 
tricts connect them not only with the 
parochial schools, but with all the 
public institutions in his parish. 
Thus, they might be added, with the 
best effect to all jails and houses of 
correction, to hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries of every kind, and to all the 
minor Sunday Schells. Each of 
these would form fredi centres, from 
which the same principles would 
emanate, and thus a large and popu¬ 
lous district might be gradually 
brought under the influence of the 
purest moral and religious opinions. 

If, according to the bill which has 
just been brought into Parliament, 
the legislature should not only re¬ 
commend, but enforce the gener^ 
establishment of Parochial Schools, 
then it appears to me, that we shall 
be more than ever under the neces¬ 
sity of following up their instructions 
by the corresponding establishment 
of these Parochial Libraries. For, 
who can say what shall be the result 
of all this addition of power and 
knowledge, unless it be brought un¬ 
der some common restraint and con- 
troul, and how can this be cflocted 
in so cheap, practical, and cffica- 
a manner,^^by supplying the 
pa# with suitat^ and instructive 
books? Rut it would be desirable, 

tha^fjto avoid the ap- 
jpi^rance ot gratuitous establish¬ 
ments, these libi^ies should be 
supported by a ,|^aU annual sub¬ 
scription, not m^ than a penny a 
month. This would give the poor 


man that feeling of right and inde¬ 
pendence, which it is so desirable to 
cultivate under proper limitations, 
and it would make him value the 
library in a far higher degree, than 
if he received it in the form of an 
eleemosynary grant. 

I consider the institution of the 
National Schools, the Saving Banks, 
and the Parochial Libraries, as hav¬ 
ing one great end and object in 
view, the raising up the poor from 
that state of ignorance and depen¬ 
dence into which they have been 
thrown by the Poor Laws, and en¬ 
couraging them to form hal)its of 
prudence and reflection, of religious 
and moral excellence. They are 
parts of one system, whicli if it can 
be brought to act in concert with our 
existing constitutions in Church and 
State, will hereafter prove a signal 
benefit and blessing to the country. 
But let us not deceive ourselves or 
others. No plan of pojiular educa¬ 
tion can be of permanent use or im¬ 
portance which is not founded on 
the basis of the Church of England. 
Hence I would have the Clergy fore¬ 
most in promoting each of these in¬ 
stitutions, satisfied that they are 
called for by the manners of the age, 
and by the peculiar <laiigers winch 
menace us. It is not in these times, 
our strength to sit still,** but to 
exert ourselves to the utmost, and 
to throw the whole weight of our 
professional character into the ba¬ 
lance of public opinion. On this 
account, 1 hail, Mr. Editor, with 
the strongest hopes, the late Reso¬ 
lutions of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and am per¬ 
suaded that if they will proceed with 
all convenient di^jiatch to complete 
tlic intended catalogue of these Li¬ 
braries, and to facilitate their adop¬ 
tion throughout the country, they will 
acconijilish a work which will make 
them revered and Iioinuired by the 
jireseut and by future generations. 

Yours, &c. 

Ct£RlCU9. 
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To tks Editor of the Hemembrancor, 
Sir, 

The cause, of which I forward a 
Report, taken from the public p^r 
pers, appears to have so close a 
connection with the 4li5cij>1iiie of the 
Church, that I am induced to re¬ 
quest a place for it in your useful 
Magazine, together with a few ob¬ 
servations upon it, which, 1 trust, 
will be the means of eliciting the 
remarks of some of your corres- 
pondents, better qualified than I am 
to throw- light upon the subject. 

“ CiiuHcii Phalmody. — 4 question 
came before the ecclesiiistical courts at 
York, on Thursday, before (hanville Ve¬ 
nables Vernon, A.M. Commissary, which 
IS of very ^reat importance to the mein- 
hers of the Kstahlished Chuieli. The case 
was, * Daniel Holy and others against the 
Rev. T. CottenU, minister of St. Paul’s, 
Sheffield.' 'I'hc allegation was for acting 
contrary to the rules of worship of the 
Cliuicii of England, in introducing a book 
of metrical Psalms and Hymns, not autho¬ 
rized by the Book of Common Prayer, 
After hlr. Niroll had been heard against 
the piactice of introducing metrical Psalms 
and Hymns, except such as appear in the 
Prayer Book, and Mr. Sinclair had replied, 
Mr. Veition (the Commissary) said, this 
is a stiietly legal question on the constriic- 
tiun of the words ‘ in choirs and places 
where they sing, here follow-etii the an¬ 
them.' It is a very important question, 
and I shall take time lu^fore 1 prononnee 
upon It. There is, pcM'liaps, not a clergy- 
mau in the kingdom who has not violated 
the law, if Mr. Cotterill has done so; and 
nothing has been said to .satisfy niy mind, 
that if his selection is illegal, tliose of Tate 
and Brady, and Stemkold and Hopkins are 
not equally so. 1 presume the prosecutors 
can have no universal objection to Hymns 
and Psalms, but only to some parts of this 
selection. 1 am not called npon to advert 
to the individual selection, but, certainly, 
it contains a vest many extremely edifying 
and excellent Hymns and Psalms, to which 
there can, i conceive, be no reasonable 
objection.” 

On the importance of this ques¬ 
tion there can hardly be a difference 
of opinion; but, if the above report 
of the learned Commissary’s speech 
is correct, I cannot agree with him 
in thinking, that if Mr. Cottcrill’s 
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selection of Hymns and Psalms ms 
illegal, the versions of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, und of Tate and 
Brady are equally so. Of the par-' 
ticular selection which has given „ 
occasion to these proceedings 
know nothing; but allowing it to 
contain much, or, intleed, allowing 
it to be entirely excellent and free 
from objection, still it is not au¬ 
thorized : and the plain question 
appears to be, whether a clergyman 
is justified in using, err permitting 
to be used in his Church, any me¬ 
trical Psalms and Hymns which 
have not received the sanction of 
lawful authority 1 To this question 
the answer, I conceive, must be, 
certainly not. But the version of 
the Psalms by Brady and Tate is, 
by order of council, (a copy of 
which is generally prefixed to it) 
** allowed and permitted to be used 
in all such churches, chapels, and 
congregations as shall think fit to 
receive the same.” The version by 
Sternhold and Hopkins states, in 
the title-page, that it is ** set forth 
and allowed to be sung in all 
churches, of all the people toge¬ 
ther, before and after morning and 
evening prayer, and also before and 
after sermons.” Whether these 
words are, as I take thorn to be, 
j)art of the order, by which per¬ 
mission was given for this version to 
be used, 1 have no means of asc^- 
taining ; but, in the act of Edward 
VI., confirming the Liturgy, it was 
provided ** that it shall be lawful 
for all men, as M^ell in churches, 
chapels, oratories, or other places, 
to use openly any psalms or prayers 
taken out of the Bible, at any due 
lime, nut letting or omitting thereby 
the service, or any part thereof 
mentioned in the said book.” And 
this, Burnet says, was intended for 
the singing psalms, then put in 
verse, and much used both in 
churches and private houses by all 
that loved the Reformation. 

Since theft, undoubtedly, the New 
Version of the Psalms, and, in all 
probability, the Old Version likewise, 
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aUowed by lawful authority t» 
used in churches, the use of 
ji must be legal, which cannot 
OT advanced in favour of any selec- 
Mon of Hymns and Psalms to which 
(to such allowance has been granted. 
And, notwithstanding the objections 
Wiich may be started against the 
ftyle of these versions, yet a selcc- 
mn may, without difficulty, be 
made from them, well adapted to 
Answer all the purposes of praise, 
urayer, and ’ instruction, and not 
Jiable to the weighty objections 
which may be urged against parts 
of some “ selections” which have 
come under my notice. But, with¬ 
out entering at all into the merits 
of these selections; as they are not, 
and as the two versions of the 
psalms are authorized, I cannot, for 
ft momeut, hesitate in d^iding which 

ftusht to be used, _ 

Tour s, &c. 

M*. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

1 AH aniious to be set right as to 
the authority for a practice, which 
I find prevailing in some parts, of 
allowing a young person, not in holy 
orders, to read the Lessons of the 
Cborch during the lime of divine 
service. I have heard of this oc¬ 
curring in one ort\io congregations 
not far distant from me, and, pro¬ 
bably. like other innovations, the 
eustom may be on the increase. 
The rubric certtfinly presumes that 
the lessons arc read by the official 
WK clergyman ; for although it 
stfttM in general terras, " then shall 
la &c. and also the reader is 
Miph dd^ated as ^ that read- 
yaffiB the directiott hnnedi- 
aldv foiml^p H is ordered, that 
before every 4jeasoB tko wnstster 

ohaff wj,." &c., cle^ implying 

that " bn that readeth" and " the 
minister" Aould be the curate li> 


censed to minister to the congrega¬ 
tion ; for I ,am not aware of the 
word “ mtnwftr” being otherwise 
applied in our seivice. That such 
a*fcustom wMiy pl■e^ail at the differ¬ 
ent colleges of our Universities, I 
can hardly think a sufficient plea 
for its adoption in oitr public con¬ 
gregations; for in this case, the 
former may be regarded as private 
chapels; neither, perhaps, can a 
few instances of its occurring in our 
cathedral choirs give it a proper 
sanction; thoiigli I know not whe¬ 
ther tliis custom docs so prevail iu 
fact. What I wish to ascertain is, 
whether there is any satisfactory 
authority for interpreting the rubric 
otherwise than as above, and what 
that authority may'be ; for although 
this custom may afford relief to 
ministers, particularly to those who 
have numerous calls upon them for 
the pulpit, it seems, as I have heairi 
it spoken of, to derogate from the 
reverence due to the Scriptures. 

Y ours, &c, 

C. P. W. 

Juhj 11, 182(». 


To the Editor oj the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Many judicious remarks ha\e ap¬ 
peared in your \aluuhle Miscellany 
on the subject of Sunday Evening 
Lectures; and, as it is so interest- 
mg, perhaps you may think proper 
to insert some further communica¬ 
tion on the propriety of the measure 
in question. Facts are generally al¬ 
lowed to be the best arguments, 
therefore I shall confine my obser¬ 
vations chiefiy to what has actually 
occurred in the Church and place 
where I have the honour to offi¬ 
ciate. 

1 can bcu'dly conceive that 'any 
eoBSiderftte raiod wouki deem an 
attendance on two full services wi 
two sermons in <nir Church on a 
Sunday insufficient' to answer all 
the purposes of devotion and hi' 




structioD» BQ far a Christian’s 
public duty is concerned. The 
morning of the Sabbath Day, the 
interval between the services, and 
the evening, afford but proper 
spaces for private nieditatiou, self- 
examination and prayer, and the 
duties (too much neglected) of fa^ 
mill/ admonition and devotional ex¬ 
ercises. Were the Sunday thus 
spent, I conceive that a third ser¬ 
vice would be quite unnecessary. 
But since we find many persons un¬ 
able, ami as many unwilling, to 
€m})loy themselves on the Lord's 
Day ill sucli a manner as might be 
wished, it becomes a serious ques¬ 
tion wliat can be done for adapting 
our services to the circumstances of 
the times, and to the w-ants of an 
increased population. Besides, we 
are surrounded with hosts of other 
denominations, who, if we are su¬ 
pine, will profit by that supineness, 
and by a third service will draw 
away many of our bearers from the 
Church, 

Some years ago I w'as placed as 
curate in a large market town, where 
I had most of the duty to perform, 
both stated and occasional. We 
had two services in the Church: 
many attended in the morning ouly ; 
others ill the afternoon only; others 
both morning and afternoon. In 
the evening the Ciiurcli was closed 
and all the meeting-houses oj>ened ; 
the consequence was here, what, 1 
believe, is generally the case in 
other populous places similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced, that a great many oi‘ 
those who attended Church in the 
day were found in the evening in 
dissenting meeting-houses. Now let 
my reader pause and consider what 
was the effect of this on their 
mind. Jf wc grant that the leading 
doctrines of the Church and meet¬ 
ing-house did not materially dis- 
agree, yet, from the difierei’ice in 
the mode of worship, the Church 
having a form and the meeting¬ 
house no form of prayer, together 
several other points of varia- 
tiOD, our churchmen became un¬ 


settled and wavering. Some 
tirely forsook the Church : 
thougltl immaterial where 
attended. The Establishmipit 
thus gradually losing, and the 
senters gaining, ground. The 
at first appeared trifling; but tbe. , 
experience of a few years prov^ 
that the Church should have 
something inore in order to preset^ 
her ineinbl&rs from wandering from 
her fold. 

Our Church thus circumstanced, 
our population rapidly increasing; 
and of course dissent becommg 
daily stronger, we paused and began 
to reflect on our case. Another 
Church was projected, and, after 
passing through the late difliculties 
attendant on such undertakings, we 
completed it. I conversed with 
many of mn^ friends, both among 
the clergy laity, on the sulhject 
of a third"'>ervice in the new 
Church. Some opposed it; Others, 
influenced by the foregoing consi¬ 
derations, approved of it. Many of 
those who attended the meeting¬ 
houses in the evjenings were con¬ 
sulted as to their motives; they ge* 
nerally declared that thep did not 
feel themselves adequate for the 
work of instructing their families, 
therefore took them to hear tkooe 
who couki, as they judged, do it 
better ; whereas, had they a Church 
open, they would attend the^in 
preference to any other plai^/Of 
worship. Tiieir families and them¬ 
selves were then dressed for going 
out and at leisure to attend for 
instruction. It was also argued, 
that many could go to Church but 
once if there were only two ser¬ 
vices; on the contrary, by having 
three most could go twice. 

All these, and similar arguments 
for and against a third service, 1 
laid before my diocesan, who, with¬ 
out the least hesitation, advised me 
to adopt it. The experiment was 
tried, and it succeeded beyond my 
expe^ationa. The other Church in 
the town, seeing our success, fol¬ 
lowed our example^ Now, there- 
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fore* wc keep many in union with 
the Establishme^it who would other¬ 
wise, in all probability, join the 
rank^ oMissenters. These reasons 
I have frequently stated to others 
on the bench besides my revered 
diocesan, and 1 am happy to say 
that 1 met with nothing to discounter 
nance the plan 1 adopted. 

If, therefore, the circumstances 
of a place require a third service, 
I would most respectfully suggest 
to my brethren to consult their 
diocesan, and to abide by his de¬ 
cision, which would very much add 
to the good effects of the measure. 
i have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

W. M. 



To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I CANNOT refrain from directing 
your attention to an occurrence of 
the preceding week, which must be 
viewed with horror by every man 
who is not yet infected by the pes¬ 
tilence of infidelity and sedition, 
which is so rapidly spreading its 
noon-day destruction throughout 
the land. I have before me a copy 
of ** the New Times,” of the lllh 
inslftot, which records the particu¬ 
lars of a meeting held tn theparuk 
Church of St. Leonard's, Shore¬ 
ditch, “ for the purpose of consi¬ 
dering the propriety of addressing 
the Queen.'* The assembly was 
convened “ without the slightest 
hesitation” on the part of the 
churchwardens; and the chair was 
actually taken by one of them. 
During the proceedings of the even¬ 
ing the requisitiomsts were |)ot con. 
tent with defijn)|f4he temple of the 
Almighty, bjf nc£q)ing the grossest 
abuse upon%ose whom they were 
pleased to term the enemies of her 
Majesty* but the sacred walls were 
made to echo the most scurrilous 
revilings ap^l^he whole body of 


the natioual pr^sthood, from ^ 
" minor clergy” to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and that too in 
language which (to adopt the ex- 
piu'ssion of one of the speakers) was 
“ worthy the character of Shore¬ 
ditch.” 

1 am aware that the incumbent 
of this populous parish is called by 
other duties to a residence at Wind¬ 
sor. But surely it is essential that 
the utmost exertions should be 
made, during his absence, to pre¬ 
vent this abomination of desola¬ 
tion from standing in the holy 
place. If such instances of inde¬ 
cency and disorder are permitted 
to become common, what will l>e 
the inevitable consequence? Let 
the dreadful example of revolu¬ 
tionary France furnish the reply to 
this question. That the church¬ 
wardens of Slioreditch have been 
guilty of an ofience of wliich cog¬ 
nizance may and ought to be taken, 
no man can doubt. It is ardentiv 

to 

to be hoped, then, that they will 
he immediately brought before the 
proper tribunal, that they may be 
made an example to others, who, 
it is to be feared, will be too ready 
to imitate their conduct. Their 
conviction would operate as a check 
upon that spirit of rebellion against 
constituted aiitliority which is fan¬ 
ning, with its pestilential breath, 
the flame which threatens with 
speedy desolation our venerable 
Constitution in Church and State. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Yours Ac. 

A. K. 

London^ Avgust 16 , 1820 . 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I HAVE observed with great re¬ 
gret in many Churches and Chapeb 
that divine service begins with sing¬ 
ing : this is not only a violation of 
the order in the rul^ick, but it is 
manifestly improper in a creature 
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who acknowledges, pr ought to ac* 
knowledge, that he is a sinner. 
Man, had he remained in innocence, 
or celestial angels who have never 
fallen, may conduct their worship 
by beginning with singing; but it 
is totally unsuitable to a fallen be¬ 
ing. It seems to intply that he has 
no sins to be first pardoned, no for¬ 
giveness to be asked, no aid to he 
supplicated for; but as soon as he 
comes into the divine presence he 
is to lift up the voice of joy and 
gladness. This was not the temper 
of the humble publican, “ God be 
merciful to me a sinner/' Undoubt¬ 
edly the expression of his voice cor¬ 
responded with the humility of his 
contrite soul: can we conceive that 
he would quaver in some melodious 
tunc? Singing, or praise, may con¬ 
stitute a part of divine worship at a 
jiroper time ; but this should only 
be iiiiro<luced when supplication has 
been made for the pardon of sin, 
and foreivcncss has been authorita¬ 
tively pronounced. I^t any one 
consult Dr. Bisse’s Beauty of Ho¬ 
liness, and then he must be for¬ 
cibly struck with the manifest im¬ 
propriety of beginning divine service 
with singing. 

It is sucii a violation of propriety 
that I wish to see a mild but salu¬ 
tary exertion of episcopal authority 
to c(»rrect at once the growing evil, 

. to put a stop to this absurd viola¬ 
tion of all liturgical order, and to 
teach the members of the Church 
of England that the rubrick, and 
the rubrick alone, is, and must 
be, the rule of their service; that 
this will not allow alterations, or 
additions, or retrenchments; that 
they wlio otfciid in any of these 
points are not obedient cliildreii of 
the Church of England. I'his vio¬ 
lation has generally been introduced 
in proprietary or charity Chapels, 
principally under the direction of 
laymen, who neither know nor care 
for any of the rules and orders of 
the Established Church, but, in 
niauy,instances which I could spe¬ 


cify, are more willing to oppMe^ 
uieni than strictly and conscienti- ' 
ously to comply with them. 

A. S. 

July 27, 1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

In your Publication for the month 
of July, under the hei^d of Provin¬ 
cial Information, there is an error 
which it is proper to correct for 
the satisfaction of those persons 
who have contributed to the funds 
of tlie Socitti/ for Promoting the 
Enlargement and Building of 
Churches and Chapels, 

Your correspondent from Essex 
has staled that a new Church, con¬ 
siderably larger than the ancient 
edifice, at Lexden, near Colchester, 
will be erected according to the 
late Act of Parliament; whereas, 
in fact, the Church is to be built by 
aid from the subscription Society, 
and without any grant from the Par¬ 
liamentary Commissioners. 

An application was made to the 
Society in the month of May last, 
by the Rev. Mr. Preston, for assist¬ 
ance towards taking down the pa¬ 
rish Church of Lexden, and rebuild¬ 
ing it on an enlarged scale, because 
it was too small fur an inerraaiag 
population, and liad scarcely any 
free sittings, although the anxious 
desire of the poorer people to attend 
divine worship was very evident. 

By the aid of X\\^ Society the 
Churcli will be so enlarged as to 
afi'ortl ample provision for the in¬ 
habitants of the parish; and care 
has been taken to secure in the 
whole 350 free and unappropriated 
sittings for the accommodation of 
those who are unable to pay. 

The parish of St, Kkliolas, Har¬ 
wich, which is noticed immediately 
after that of Lexden, by the same 
coriesponduut, lias also been as¬ 
sisted by this Society, and in no 
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if^xpeci bj his Majesty's Commis; 
twnera. 

By the enlargement of the Church 
Itt iiarwich the Society has been the 
meana of obtaining no less than 
lOOO additional free and unappro- 
ipriated sittings. 

It may be useful to state, for the 
information of your readers, the <lif- 
‘:^rence between the BMrd of Com- 
0usion€rs under the Act of Par- 
■Jiament for building new Churches 
ismd the voluntary subscription So¬ 
ciety for ProTHoting tfie Enlarge¬ 
ment and Building of Churches and 
Chapels* 

The regulations of Parliament for 
the disposal of the public grant eh- 
tirely exclude from any participa¬ 
tion in its funds any parish whose 
population is under 4000 persons, 
hoffcver large the deficiency of 
church-room may be; or of any i>a- 
'rish, however numeious its popula¬ 
tion, iu which there is accommoda¬ 
tion for one-fourtli of such popula¬ 
tion; neither can its aids be ex¬ 
tended to any cases of mere tnlar^e- 
mnt ; thus leaving a very wide 


field open for exertions of the 
Society in assisting those parishes 
where the want of church-room is 
perhaps equally great in extent and 
it^jurious in its consequences, how¬ 
ever small may be its population. 

Hence it will be evident, that the 
two expedients for relieving the la¬ 
mentable want of church-room in 
this kingdom, viz. the parliamentary 
grant and the voluntary association, 
are well calculated mutually to co¬ 
operate ; the one to supply the de¬ 
ficiency of those large and more 
populous parishes, ami the other to 
promote the good M'ork iu such 
parishes as would otherwise be left 
to lament without redress the want 
of an opportunity to attend the pub¬ 
lic worship of Almighty God. 

It wull, therefore, appear that no 
adequate success can be expected, 
except by the joint existence and 
successful application of both these 
expedients. 

A Member of the Society 
FOR Promoting the En. 

LARGEMENT, A'C. &C. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hfic Life of Wesley ; and the Rise 
' : mnd Progress of Melhodism . By 
Robert Santhey^ fisq* Poet Lau¬ 
reate, 2 Vels. 8vo. ll, 8s, 
Longman. 1820. 

^Concluded*) 

In the last Number we gave a 
sketety^f the life and character of 
Weslwl^^tid promised a more par- 
ticulalrcbusideration of his system 
and its consequences. Anxiety to 
Tedeetn this pledge^ will compel us 
lliyi^ass over several valuable por- 
HKs of Mr« Souther's work. The 
H^^ess of methodism in Ireland, 
4 |fficotlaDd, in Ameriaa, and in the 
Indies, the conduct of Whit- 
MI Abd the Calvinists, and their 


final breach with the Wesleyans, 
the marriage of Wesley and his se¬ 
paration from his wife, the melan¬ 
choly fate of his sisters, and the 
lives and adventures of his principal 
coadjutors, have furnished matter 
for instructive and highly interesting 
chapters. But we must not conceal 
our opinion upon one important 
subject. Mr, Southey appear$ to 
us to speak of the earlier preachers 
of methodism in much higher terms 
than thev merit. In the accounts 
of the lay-preachers, for instance, 
their absurdities are blamed; but 
on the whole, they are placed in a 
very captivating liglit. That Nel¬ 
son, and Olivers, and Story, and 
PawBon were extraordinary men» 
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isting state of society amongst us. 
In a country which has arrived at 
the almost pitch of civilization and 
refinement, and which enj%s the 
freedom of the English Constitution, 
nothing can be more plain than the 
expedience of using every mural 
restraint which may regulate and 
controul the licentiousness of the 
public press. Since the strong arm 
of, the law cannot in such a country 
interfere, but in some gross and 
notorious instances, surely it be¬ 
comes the better part of society to 
aid the weakness and deficiency of 
the law in this respect, by support¬ 
ing every rational and consistent en¬ 
deavour to direct and controul, with¬ 
out fettering or destroying the li¬ 
berty of national sentiment. 

Now, it has been always a pro¬ 
blem with moralists and legislators, 
whether an unlimited freedom of the 
press was consistent with a state of 
social security, and with a due re¬ 
gard to legislative authority and 
public morals. And of late years 
llie dirticulty of solving thi§ problem 
lias become so great in this country, 
that I apprehend most reflecting men 
have arrived at something like the 
following conclusion : “ that either 
we must find out some new method 
of exercising a moral controul over 
the opinions of the multitude, or 
that we must be content to sacrifice 
a considerable part of our national 
liberties to save the remainder.” 

In this (iistressipg dilemma, it is 
highly consolatory to see such a 
mediatory system brought forward 
as that which is now patronised and 
recommended by ** tlie Society for 
Fromoting Christian Knowledge.” 
This system proceeds on the princi¬ 
ple, that though a public and au¬ 
thorised license of the press would 
not be consistent with the freedom 
of our Constitution; yet that it is, 
on all accounts, desirable some 
moral restraint and controul should 
be exercised over the opinions of the 
populace, which restraint and con- 
troul cannot be more temperately or 
more jBfficiently carried into effect, 
__ £5M£MBJlA»C£|l. NOt2U 


rtian by the general establishment 
Parochial Libraries for the commoi' 
people. 

Really, Sir, I must say that tliif 
is the discovery of a very powerf^ 
engine for the direction of popular 
opinion, and that if it can 
brought into contact with that cu- 
riosity and desire of knowledge 
which have been universally excited 
by means of the National Schools, 
it may in a few years alleviate or 
remedy souie of thd worst evils 
which threaten to afflict our Church 
and Nation. If you consider only 
the wonderful influence and effect 
which these parochial institutions 
would impart to the Clergy who are 
to govern and clirect them, you will 
perceive the mighty benefits which 
must result from their adoption. By 
working such a steam-engine for a 
few years in a country parish, you 
might influence the opinions of al¬ 
most every individual in your neigh¬ 
bourhood. The effect, though silent 
and unnoticed, would be certain and 
universal; it would be brought about 
without any apparent interference of 
the individual, and without awaken¬ 
ing any of those prejudices which so 
often defeat the best intended 
schemes. 

For this end, it should be strongly 
recommended to the resident mi¬ 
nister of every country parish to 
connect a library of this description, 
with the parochial school, if there 
be any under his jurisdiction. But 
if the parish be large and extensive, 
it would be desirable that several 
minor institutions of the same kind 
should be gradually established, and 
connected with the poor-house, the 
work-house, or any other public 
charity, over which his influence ex¬ 
tended. By a judicious union of 
the religious with the entertaining 
books, he wifimld s^oii obtain a very 
salutary controul over the opinions 
of the majority of bis parishioners, 
and its e^ect on their morals and 
attachment tc» th^ Church, would, I 
am persuaded, quickly ap¬ 

parent. 
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The lame effects, I allow, would 
not be so rapid amongst the denser 
populations of our towns and cities, 
because here there are many coun¬ 
teracting forces which it would 1)0 
for more ditficuit to overcome. But, 
by patience and perseverance, even 
under these circumstances, much 
would be gradually accomplished. 
To meet the difficulties, it would 
be desirable, that a great number of 
small depositories of these books and 
tracts sliouldi be introduced into all 
our large manufacturing towns. Let 
the parochial minister in these dis¬ 
tricts connect them not only with the 
parochial schools, but with all the 
public institutions in his parish. 
Thus, they might be a<lded, with the 
best effect to all jails and houses of 
coiTOctioii, to hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries of every kiud, and to all the 
juiuor Sunday Schools. Each of 
these would form fresh centres, from 
which the same principles would 
emanate, and thus a large and popu¬ 
lous district might be gradually 
brought under the influence of the 
purest moral and religious opinions. 

If, according to the bill which has 
just been brought into Parliament, 
the legislature should not only re¬ 
commend, but enforce the general 
establishment of Parochial Schools, 
then it appears to roe, that we shall 
be wore than ever under the neces¬ 
sity of following up their instructions 
by the corresponding establishment 
of these Parochial Libraries. For, 
who can say what shall be the result 
of all this addition of power and 
> knowledge, unless it be brought un¬ 
der some common restraint and con- 
troul, and liow can this be effected 
in so cheap, practical, and effica¬ 
cious a manner, as by ^^upplying the 
poor with suitable and instructive 
books? BI^I would be desirable, 
1 apprehend, that to avoid the ap¬ 
pearance (^gratuitous establish¬ 
ments, libraries should be 

supported small inmual sub¬ 
scription, flBroore than a penny a 
moQtb. give the pgor 


man that feeling of right and inde¬ 
pendence, which it is so desirable to 
cultivate under proper limitations, 
aJid it would make him value the 
library in a far higher degree, than 
if he received it in the form of an 
eleemosynary grant. 

1 consider the institution of the 
National Schools, the Saving Banks, 
and the Parochial Libraries, as hav¬ 
ing one great end and object in 
view, the raising up the poor from 
that state of ignorance and depen¬ 
dence into which they have been 
thrown by the Poor Laws, and en¬ 
couraging them to form hahils of 
prudence and reflection, of religious 
and moral cxcellcnee. Thev arc 
parts of one system,, w hich if it can 
be brought to act in concert with our 
existing constitutions in Church ami 
State, will hereafter prove a signal 
benefit and blessing to the country. 
But let us not deceive ourselves or 
others. No plan of popular educa¬ 
tion can be of permanent use or im¬ 
portance which is not founded on 
the basis of the Church of England. 
Hence I would liavc the Clergy fore¬ 
most in promoting each of these in¬ 
stitutions, satisfied that they are 
called for by the manners of the age, 
and by the peculiar dangers which 
menace us. It is not in these times, 
** our strength to sit still/’ but to 
exert ourselves to the utmost, and 
to throw the whole weight of our 
professional character into the ba¬ 
lance of public opinion. On this 
account, 1 hail, Mr. Editor, with 
the strongest hopes, the late Reso¬ 
lutions of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and am per¬ 
suaded that if they will proceed with 
all convenient dispatch to complete 
the intended catalogue <d' these Li¬ 
braries, and to facilitate their adop¬ 
tion throughout the country, they will 
accomplish a work which will make 
them revered and honoured hy the 
present and by future generations. 

Your s, &c. 

CleRICUS. 
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To the Editor oj tht Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

The cause, of which I forward a 
Report, taken from the public pa» 
pers, appears to have so close a 
connection with the discipline of the 
Church, that I am induced to re¬ 
quest a place for it in your useful 
Magazine, together with a few ob¬ 
servations upon it, which, 1 trust, 
will be the means of eliciting the 
remarks of some of your corres- 
j)oudonts, bettor qualified than I am 
to throw light upon the subject. 

“ CiiuitCH PsAi.Monv.— A question 
caniA befoie tlie ccclosiaKtical court, at 
Yo»k, on Thursday, before Gianvilie Ve¬ 
nables Vernon, A.M. Commissary, which 
is of very ereat importance to the mem¬ 
bers of tiie Kstabliylied Clmrcli. The case 
was, ‘ naniel Holy ami olliers against the 
Kev. T. (.'ottcrill, minister of St, PauKs, 
SJietficdd/ The allcgjtion was for aclinjij 
contrary f«> the rules of worship of the 
Chorcli of Cn^land, in introducing a book 
of metrical I’salms and Hymns, not autho¬ 
rized by the Book of Common Prayer. 
After Mr. Nicoll had been beard against 
the practice of introducing metrical Psalms 
and Hymns, except such as appear in the 
Prayer Book, and Mr. Sinclair had replied, 
Ml*. Vernon (the Commissary) said, this 
is a strictly legal question on the constiuc- 
tion of tiie words *■ in choirs and places 
where they sing, here followcth the an¬ 
them/ It is a very important question, 
and 1 shall take time before 1 pronounce 
upon it. I'here is, perhaps,' not a clergy¬ 
man ill the kingdom who has not violated 
the law, if Mr. Cotterill has done so; and 
notliing has been said to satisfy my mind, 
that if his selection is illegal, those of Tate 
. and Brady, andSternhoid and Hopkins are 
not equally so. 1 presume the prosecutors 
can have no universal objection to Hymns 
and Psalms, but only to some parts of this 
selection. I am not called upon to advert 
to tlie individual selection, but, certainly, 
it coutnms a vast many extremely eddying 
and excellent Hymns and Psalms, to which 
there can, 1 conceive, be no reasonable 
objection.*^ 

On the importance of this ques¬ 
tion there can hardly be a difference 
of opinion; but, if the above report 
of the learned Commissary's speech 
is correct, 1 cannot agree mth him 
in thinking, that if Mr. CoUcrill’s 
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salection of Hymns and Psalms is 
illegal, the versions of Sternhold ' 
and Hopkins, and of Tate and 
Brady are equally so. Of the par- ( 
ticular selection which has given 
oeeasiou to these proceedings I 
know nothing; but allowing it to 
contain much, or, indeed, allowing 
it to be entirely excellent and free 
from objection, still it is not au¬ 
thorized: and the plain question 
appears to be, whether a clergyman 
is justified in using, or permitting 
to be used in his Church, any me¬ 
trical Paalms and Flynins which 
ha^e not received the sanction of 
lawful anIlioMty ? To this question 
the answer, I conceive, must be, 
certainly not. But the version of 
the Psalms by Brady and Tate is, 
by order of council, (a copy of 
which is generally prefixed to it) 
“ allowed and permitted to be used 
in all such churches, chapels, and 
congregationii as shall think fit to 
receive the same.” The version by 
Sternhold and Hopkins states, in 
the title-page, that it is “ set forth 
ond allowed to be sung in all 
churches, of all the people toge¬ 
ther, before and after morning and 
evening prayer, and also before and 
after sermons.” Whether these 
words arc, as I take them to be, 
part of the order, by which per¬ 
mission was given for this version to 
be used, 1 have uo means of as<w- 
taiuing ; but, in the act of Edward 
VI., confirming the Liturgy, it was 
provided “ that it shall be lawful 
for all men, as well in churches, 
chapels, oratories, or other jilaces, 
to use openly any psalms or prayers 
taken out of the Bible, at any due 
time, not letting or oiinUing thereby 
fhe service, or any part thereof 
mentioned in the said book.” And 
this, Burnet says, was intended for 
the singing psalms, then put in 
fierse, and much used both in 
churches and private houses by all 
that loved the Reformation. 

Since th^, undoubtedly, the New 
Version of the Psalms, and, in all 
probability, the Old Version likewise, 
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idlowed by lawful authority to 
be used in churches, the use of 
them must be legal, which cannot 
be advanced in favour of any selec- 
4ion of Hymns and Psalms to which 
no such allowance has l)een granted, 
^d, notwithstanding the objections 
'/tshich may be started against the 
style of these versions, yet a selec¬ 
tion may, without difficulty, be 
made &om them, well adapted to 
answer ail the purposes of praise, 
prayer, and instruction, and not 
liable to the weighty objections 
which may be urged against parts 
of some selections” which have 
come under my notice. But, with¬ 
out entering at all into the merits 
of these selections; as they are not, 
and as the two versions of the 
Psalms are authorized, 1 cannot, for 
a moment, hesitate in deciding which 
ought to be used. 

Your s, &c- 
M*. 

Atigust 5, 1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

I AM anxious to be set right as to 
the authority for a practice, which 
1 find prevailing in some parts, of 
allowing a young person, not in holy 
orders, to read the Lessons of the 
Church during the time of divine 
service. 1 have heard of this oc¬ 
curring in one or two congregations 
not far distant from me, and, pro¬ 
bably, like other innovations, the 
custom may be on the increase. 
The rubric certainly presumes that 
tbe kisons are read by the officiat- 
isg dergyman ; for although it 
stoto in general terms, ** then shall 
h$ and also the reader is 

■unjdij^Bipiated as " Ae that read- 
in tht direction immedi- 
.lu|||^:>Uo^ing, it is ordered, that 
dayy Lesson Ike minister 
cleat^ implying 
Mint ** readeth” and the 

minister'’ aIHB be the curate li¬ 


censed to minii^ter to the congrega^ 
tion; for J[ am not aware of the 
Word minister^' being othei^tse 
applied in our service. That such 
a custom ma^ prevail at the differ¬ 
ent colleges of our Universities, I 
can hardly think a sufficient plea 
for its adoption in our public con¬ 
gregations; for in this case, the 
former may be regarded a'S private 
chapels: neither, perhaps, can a 
few instances of its occurring in our 
cathedral choirs give it a proper 
sanction; though I know not whe¬ 
ther this custom docs so prevail in 
fact. What I wish to ascertain is, 
whether there is any satisfactory 
authority for interpreting the rubric 
otheruise than as above, and what 
that authority may be : for although 
this custom'may afford relief to 
ministers, particularly to those who 
have numerous calls upon them for 
the pulpit, it seems, as 1 have heard 
it spoken of, to derogate from the 
reverence due to the Scriptures. 

Yours, &c, 

C. P. W. 

July n, I82<>. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Many judicious remarks have ap¬ 
peared in your\aluable Miscellany 
on the subject of Sunday Evening 
^ctures; and, as it is so interest¬ 
ing, perhaps yon may think proper 
to insert some further communica¬ 
tion on the propriety of the measure 
in question. Facts are generally al¬ 
lowed *to be the best arguments, 
therefore I shall confine my obser¬ 
vations chiefly to what has actually 
occurred in tbe Church and place 
where 1 have the honour to offi¬ 
ciate. 

1 can . hardly conceive that any 
considerate mind would deem an 
attendance on two full services anti 
‘ two sermons in our Church on i 
Sunday insufficient to answer al 
the purposes of devotion and in 
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stniction^ so far as a Christian's 
public duW is concerned. The 
moniing of the Sabbath Day^ the 
fbterval between the services, and 
the evening, afford but propier 
spaces for private meditation, self- 
examination and prayer, and the 
diUies (too much neglected) of 
mily admonition and devotional ex¬ 
ercises. Were tlie Sunday thus 
spent, I conceive that a third ser¬ 
vice would he quite unnecessary. 
But since we find many persons mh- 
ahle, and as many unwilling, to 
employ themselves on the Lord’s 
Day in such a manner as might be 
wished, it becomes a serious ques¬ 
tion what can be done for adapting 
our services to the circumstances of 
the times, and to the wants of an 
increased population. Besides; we 
are surrounded w ith hosts of other 
den^miinations, who, if we are su¬ 
pine, will profit by that supineness, 
and by a third service will draw 
away many of our hearers from tlie 
Church, 

Some years ago 1 was placetl as 
curate in a large market town, where 
1 had most of the duty to j)crfonu, 
both stated and occasional. We 
had two scr\ices in the Church: 
many attended in the morning only ; 
other* in the afternoon only; others 
both inoriiing and afternoon. In 
the evening ihe Church was closed 
and all the meeting-houses opened ; 
the consequence w'as here, what, I 
believe, is generally the case in 
other populous places siuiilarly cir¬ 
cumstanced, that a great many of 
those who attended Church in the 
day were found in the evening in 
dissenting meeting-houses. Now let 
my reader pause and consider what 
was the effect of this on their 
mind. ^ we grant that the leading 
doctrines of the Church and meet¬ 
ing-house did not materially dis- 
agree, yet, from the difference in 
the mode of worship, the Church 
having a form and the meeting¬ 
house no fojni of prayer, together 
with several other points of varia. 
tk>n, our churchmen became un¬ 


settled and wavering. Some 
tirely forsook the Church ; ottMein 
thought it immaterial where 
attended. The Establishment ww' 
thus gradually losing, and the.di*-;; 
senters gaining, ground. The evU 
at first appeared trifling; but 
experience of a few years prov^ 
that the Church should have done 
something more in order to preserve 
her members'from wandering from 
her ff>ld. , “ 

Our Church thus circumstanced, 
our population rapidly increasing^ 
and of course dissent becoming 
daily stronger, we paused and began 
to reflect on our case. Another 
Church was projected, and, after 
passing through the late difficulties 
attendant on such undertakings, we 
completed it. I conversed with 
many of my frieuds, both among 
the clergy and laity, on the subject 
of a tliird service in the new 
Church, Some opposed it; others, 
influenced by the foregoing consi¬ 
derations, approved of it. Many of 
those who attended the meeting** 
houses in the evenings were con¬ 
sulted as to their motives; they ge¬ 
nerally declared that they did not 
feel themselves adequate for tlie 
work o^ instructing their families, 
therefore took them to hear those 
who could, as they judged, do it 
better; whereas, had they H Church 
open, they would attend there in 
preference to any other place of 
worship. Their famines and them¬ 
selves were then dressed for g6ing 
out and at leisure to attend for 
instruction. It was also ai^ed, 
that many could go to Chnrcb but 
once if there were only two ser¬ 
vices ; on the contrary, by having 
three most could go twice. 

All these, and similar arguments 
f(»r and against a third service, 1 
laid before my diocesan, who, with¬ 
out the least hesitation, advised me 
to adopt it. The experiment was 
tried, and it succeeded beyond my 
expectations. The other Church in 
the town, seeing our success, fol¬ 
lowed our example. Now, there- 
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fore, we keep {nany in union with* 
tfaefstablishment who would other- 
.wise, in all probability, join the 
ranks of dissenters. These reasons 
1 have frequently slated to others 
on the bench besides my revered 
diocesan, and I am ha})py to say 
that 1 met with nothing to discounte. 
nance the plan 1 adopted. 

If, therefore, the circumstances 
of a place require a third service, 

I would most respectfully suggest 
to my brethien to consult their 
diocesan, and to abide by -lis de¬ 
cision, which would very much add 
to the good elVects of the measure. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

W.M. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I CANNOT refrain from directing 
your attention lo an occurrence of 
the preceding week, which must be 
viewed with horror by e\ery man 
who is not yet infected by the pes¬ 
tilence of infidelity and sedition, 
which is so rapidly spreading its 
noon-day destruction throughout 
the land, I have before me a copy 
of “ the New Times/* of the 11th 
instant, which records the particu¬ 
lars of a meeting held in the parish 
CAurcA of fiU Leonard's, Shore¬ 
ditch, for the purpose of consi¬ 
dering the propriety of addressing 
the Queen.” The assembly was 
convened “ without the slightest 
hesita^n" on the part of the 
churdliardensj; and the chair was 
actuAuy t^h by one of them. 
During tb&'pfoceedings of the even¬ 
ing the f^qqisitionists were not con. 
tent wUJi whling the temple of the 
by heaping the grossest 
abUa? upon those whom they were 
pleased to term the enemies of her 

S ty, but the sacred Vails were 
to echo the most scurrilous 
gs upon the whole body of 


the national priesthood, from Ae 
** minor clergy” to the Archbishop 
of Canterbui'y ; and that too in 
language which (to adopt the ex- 
pi'cssion of one of the speakers) was 
“ worthy the character of Shore¬ 
ditch.’* 

1 am aware that the incumbapJL 
of this populous parish is called by 
other duties to a resideiiee at Wind¬ 
sor. Ibit surely it is essential that 
the ntnu»st exertions should be 
made, during his absence, to pre¬ 
vent this abomination of desola¬ 
tion from standing in tlie holy 
place. If such instances of inde¬ 
cency and disorder are pennitlcd 
to become common, what will he 
the inevitable consequence i Let 
the dreadful example, of revolu¬ 
tionary Fiance furnish the reply tc» 
this question. That the ehureh- 
wardens of Shoreditch have -been 
guilfy of an offence of which cog¬ 
nizance may and ought to be taken, 
no man can doubt. It is ardently 
to be hoped, then, that they will 
be immediately brought before the 
proper tribunal, that they may be 
made an example to others, who, 
it is to be 1‘eared, will be too ready 
to imitate their conduct. Their 
conviction would opeiate as a check 
upon that spirit of rebellion against 
constituted authority which is fan¬ 
ning, with its pestilential breath, 
the flame which threatens w'ith 
speedy desolation our venerable 
Constitution in Cliurch and State. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Yours &c. 

A. K. 

London^ Avgust 1C, 1820. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I HAVE observed with great re¬ 
gret in many Churches and Chapels 
that divine service begins with sui^. 
ing ; this is not only a violatiqp 
the order in the rubrick, 
manifestly improper in a creathre 
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who acknowkilgcs, hr ought to ac¬ 
knowledge, that he is a thinner. 
Man, had he remained in innocence, 
or celestiiil angels who have iievjr 
fdlleii, may conduct their worship 
by beginning with singing ; hut it 
is totally unsuitable to a fallen I>c- 
It seems to imply that he has 
no sins to be first pardoned, no for¬ 
giveness to be asked, no aid to be 
Mipplicated for; but as so(»n as lie 
comes into the divine presence be 
is to lilt up the voice of joy and 
gla<lness. This was not the temper 
of the liumhic publican, “ God be 
merciful to//it* a siniicr/' Undoubt¬ 
edly the expression of his voice cor¬ 
responded with the humility of his 
contrite son!; can we conceive that 
he would quaver in some melodions 
tune ( Singing, or praise, may con¬ 
stitute a ]»art of divine worship at a 
proper time ; but this should only 
be introduced when supplication has 
been made for the pardon of sin, 
and forgiveness has been anthorila- 
tively pronounced. Let any one 
coiisulCDr. Bisse’s Beauty of Ho¬ 
liness, and then he must be for¬ 
cibly struck with the manifest im¬ 
propriety of beginning divine service 
with singing. 

It is sncli a violation of propriety 
that I wish to see a mild but salu¬ 
tary exertion of episcopal authority 
to correct at once the growing evil, 
to ]mt a stop to this absurd viola¬ 
tion of all liturgical order, and to 
teach the menibcrs of the Church 
of England that the ruhrick, and 
the ru brick alone, is, and must 
l»e, the rule of their service; that 
this will not aIU»w alterations, or 
additions, or retrenchinenis; that 
thev who otfend in any of these 
points are lutt i»bedient children ol 
the Church of England. 'This vio¬ 
lation has generally been introduced 
in pro|)rictarY or ('liarity Chapels, 
principally under the direction of 
laymen,V. who ncitlicr know nor care 
for any of the rules and orders of 
tile Established Church, but, in 
many instances which I could ape- 


• • 

cify, are more willing to oppose 

them than strictly and conscienti¬ 
ously to comply with them. 

A. S. 

Juhj 27, 1820. , 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer^ 
Sir, 

In your Publication for the month 
of July, under the hea’d of Provin¬ 
cial Information, there is an error 
which it is proper to correct for 
tlie satisfaction of those persons 
who have contributed to the funds 
of the Socicti/ for Promoting the 
Enlargement and Building 
Churches and Chapels, 

Your correspondent from Essex 
has stated that a new Church, con¬ 
siderably larger than the ancient 
edifice, at Lexden, near Colchester, 
will be erected according to the 
late Act of Parliament; w’hereas, 
in fact, the Church is to be built by 
aid from the subscription Society, 
and without any grant from the Par¬ 
liamentary Commissioners. 

An application was made to the 
Society in the month of May last, 
by the Rev. Mr. Preston, for assist¬ 
ance towards taking down the pa¬ 
rish Church of Lexden, and rebuild¬ 
ing it on an enlarged scale, because 
it was too small for an increasing 
])opulation, and had scarcely any, 
free sittings, although the anxious 
desire of the poorer people to attend 
divine worship was very evident. 

By the aid of the Society the 
Church will be so enlarged as to 
ail'ord ample provision for the in¬ 
habitants of the parish; and care 
has been taken to secure in the 
whole 350 free and unappropriated 
sittings for ihc^accolnIn<>dalion of 
those who are unable to j)ay. 

The parish of St. ISiclwlas, liar- 
ivich, which is noticed immediately 
after that of Lexden, by the same 
correspondent, lias also been as¬ 
sisted by this Society, and in no 
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respect by hir Majesty’s Commls- 
aionera. 

By the enlargement of the Church 
at Harwich the Society has been the 
means of obtaining no less than 
j|.000 additional free and^ unappro- 
ipriated sittings. 

It may be useful to state, for the 
information of your readers, the dif- 
fcrentie between the Board of Com- 
mssioners under the Act of Par¬ 
liament for Imildiiig new Churches 
and the voluntary subscription So- 
eiety for Promoting the Enlarge- 
mait and Building of Churches and 
Chapels, 

The regulations of Parliament for 
the disposal of the public grant en¬ 
tirely exclude from any participa¬ 
tion in its funds any parish wboac 
population is under 4000 persona, 
however large the deticiency of 
church-room may be; or of any pa¬ 
rish, however numerous its popula¬ 
tion, iu which there is accommoda¬ 
tion for one-fourth of such popula¬ 
tion; neither can its aids be ex¬ 
tended to any cases of mere enlarge¬ 
ment ; thus leaving a very wide 


field open for fhe exertions of the 
Society in assisting those pariAes 
where the want of church-room is 
perhaps equally great in extent aqd 
injurious in its consequences, how¬ 
ever small may be its population. 

Hence it will be evident, tha^ the 
two expedients for relieving theHa- 
mentable want of church-room in 
this kingdom, viz. the parliamentary 
grant and the voluntary association, 
are well calculated mutually to co¬ 
operate ; the one to supply the de¬ 
ficiency of those large and more 
populous parishes, anti the other to 
promote the good work in such 
parishes as would otherwise be left 
to lament without redress the want 
of an opportunity to attend the pub¬ 
lic worship of Almighty God. 

It will, therefore, appear that no 
adequate success can be expected, 
except by the joint existence and 
successful application of botli these 
expe<iients. 

A Member of the Society 
FOB Promoting the En¬ 
largement, ifef. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of Wesley ; and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By 
Robert Southey^ Esq, Poet Lau¬ 
reate, 2 Vols. 8vo, 11. 8s. 
Longman. 1820. 

( Concluded,) 


In the last Number we gave a 
sketch of the life and character of 
Wesley ; and promised a more par¬ 
ticular ^^nsideration of his system 
and it9 consequedipes. Anxiety to 
red«^ this pledge will compel us 
toiwBs over several valuable por- 
of Mr. Southey's work. The 
^ress of roethodistiij in Ireland, 
Scot jfcd , in America, and in the 
r., est IiHp, the conduct of Whit¬ 
field ant^he Calvinists, and their 



final breach with the Wesleyans, 
the marriage of Wesley and his se- 
paraiion from his wife, the melan¬ 
choly fate of his sisters, and the 
lives and adventures of his principal 
coadjutors, have furnished matter 
for instructive and highly interesting 
chapters. But we must not conceal 
our opinion upon one important 
subject; Mr. Southey appears to 
us to speak of the earlier preachers 
of methodism in much higher terms 
than they merit. In the accounts 
of the lay-preachers, fpr instance, 
their absurdities are blamed; but 
on the whole, they are placed in a 
very captivating light. That Nel¬ 
son, and Olivers, and Story, ^aiid 
Pawson were extraordinary toea, 
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cannot) he denied ; a^id the iinpres- 
5iou vvliich lliey have inatie upon 
Mr, Southey is neither injurious nor 
unintelligible. But a similar im¬ 
pression upon weaker undmstand¬ 
ings might j)roduce ver> JaincntalHe 
eflects; and it is not pro[»er to 
spe^ of persons, who were so often 
in tJlcwTong, in language which may 
' seem to recommend them as t»i)jeet3 
for general imitation. This remark 
must l)c extended even to i’letchei 
himsell. lie holds tln^ seioM{l place 
in the lanks of inethoiliMii, and we 
are (juite rt'ad> t(» snhsenhe to Mr, 
SoiiIIicn’s cmieluding observation 
upon his character, that Fletcher in 
any couimunion woidd ha\o l>eeii a 
•saint. The ciicnmstances of his 
<leath, however, are i ecoinmeiidcd to 
particular notice; and the nari.iti\es 
<tf his widow, and of liis friend ?di. 
(iilpin, logetlier with \Ve^le^^s fu¬ 
neral sermon, enable Mr. Sontln y 
to |.;esent us with a ^ery alfteling 
(lescriptuin of the e\eut, But llu‘ 
.same sources might have fiirnislieil 
liiin witi» a fact, which is tf) he la¬ 
mented rather than concealed ; 
nam<‘l\, that Mr. Fletchers death 
was disfigured by tlie lapMiie.s, and 
triumphs, and e\tra\agant exulta¬ 
tions, wliicli arc the dislmguishmg 
cliaracleristies ofa ISIclhodistic obi¬ 
tuary. Wesley declaicd, and un¬ 
doubtedly believed, tiiat one so in¬ 
wardly and outwardly <levoled to 
Ciod as Mr. Fletcher, so unblame- 
abie a character in every respect, he 
had not known either in Furopc or 
in America. Let him ha\c the full 
benefit of this zealous and friendly 
testimony; but at the same timt' let 
us recollect llie peculiar i l.aracter 
of the witness, and consider whether 
we are willing to constitute Wesley 
an infallible judge of what is blame- 
able, and wiiat is praise-worthy. 

On doctrinal subjects, his judg¬ 
ment is notcntitlerl to much com¬ 
mendation. Having been brought 
up in a pious and ortliodox famdy, 
the religious impressions which had 
been made upon him in early }outlj, 
were renewed and called into action 
'KEMKMBHANrEK, No. 21. 
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by the study of two well-known 
liooks, Kempis^s Jmitation, 'and 
Taylor’s Holy Living. It is not easy 
to discover how the latter could have 
le<l him into error; and it is \erv 
(lifiicult to concei\<' why the former 
should have becu so stifuigly re¬ 
commended by such a man as 
Weslcv’s father. It urges the iie- 
cessitv of holiness and heavenly- 
Tuiu(l<'duc«s upon principles, whieh 
lead directly to a monastery; and 
Wcslev's s!licfnc^s at Oxfonl, which 
was appr«)ved bv father, and 
even by his brother Samuel, fell 
short in rcalitv of the mark at which 
h(‘ was tiuiglit to aim. Whatever 
ma> be the tendency of some parlieu- 
lai jias.MJges, Jermny Taylor's work, 
taken -. 1 '' a whole, is not (alciilatod 
to make men lienuils; and Wesley 
must iheiefor<* have been indebted 
to K fill pis and to Law for the 
ascetic principles and habits, with 
wliicb li<‘ coiuuieuc(‘d his career. If 
the treatise a-cribed to the former 
is llic manual for a monk, the e\- 
cessi\c rigours of the other ended 
in nivstlcisin and nonsense. And as 
llii*i cifcct was produced by his own 
studies and teiu'ts upon the \igoroiis 
mind of Law, it is not wonderful 
that otliers should in lik(' manner be 
led astray. The Serious fail, and 
the Kssa> oil Ferfoction. will com- 
maml attention and admiration as 
liuig as our language endures. There 
is wit, and eloqumiee, and piety in 
ever> jiage ; ami the austerity of the 
doctrine is in some measure con¬ 
cealed by llie pla\fuluC''S and good 
humour of tin* writer. But few can 
pruci'ctl to put hi^ iliuctions in 
piaclic<\ without becoming weary of 
the burden, and rejecting religion 
altogether, or falling into enthu¬ 
siasm as a means of lightening their 
load. The latter was the fate of 
John We.iley. lie went to Georgia, 
as we have seen, full of strictness 
and orthodoxy, determined to level 
mountains and fill iip vallies b\ the 
severity of his example, and b> his 
spiritual power. Not succeeding 
these attempts, and feeling dissatis- 
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fied at the mode in which some of 
them had been conducted, weak¬ 
ened in mind and body by immo¬ 
derate fasting, disappointed in his 
expectations of authority and in¬ 
fluence, he w'as assured by the Mo¬ 
ravians, that he was still in hea¬ 
thenism and darkness; and the ad¬ 
vice, “ Believe, and thou shall be 
saved/' Jed after an interval to his 
conversion, 

Tiie process and completion of 
that event have already been de¬ 
scribed ; and the remarks which it 
called forth from his elder brother 
Samuel, have also been presented to 
the reader. It is needless to add, 
thnt these remarks failed in their 
object. Wesley had entered on the 
career of enthusiasm, and such 
change as he had himself expe¬ 
rienced, he prescribed universally 
to others. The New Birth of the 
Methodists, for thus the change is 
denominated, has one very singu¬ 
lar recommendation. No one can 
understand what it means, till he 
has himself passed through it; and 
all the objections of those by whom 
it is opposed, are thus effectually 
silenced by the argumentum ad ig~ 
norantiam. Knowing nothing about 
the business, their reasonings are 
childishness, and all their learning, 
folly. But if the uninitiated may be 
permitted to make a few remarks 
upon the subject, we should venture 
in the first place fo inquire, in what 
respects John Wesley, from whom 
this doctrine has been imbibed by 
most of its modem professors, was 
improved by his New Birth ? Be¬ 
fore his conversion he designed to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen 
in America; after his conversion, 
he actually did preach the Gospel 
to the heathen in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland: before his couver- 
eion, his scruples and apprehensions 
made him uncomfortable, although, 
from every thing that can now be 
known of him, he was leading a 
blameless life ; after his conversion, 
he appeared to his brother and 
to Moy others, to be a trans- 
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gressor, but his conscience conti¬ 
nued in the enjoyment of an unin¬ 
terrupted sunshine: before his con¬ 
version he was too strict a discipli¬ 
narian ; after his conversion, wc 
can hardly acquit him of schism- It 
is therefore by no means apparent, 
that the change which took pldce in 
Wesley, was a change for the hetl^r; 
and wherever conversion in modern 
times is operated upon the upright 
serious Christian, the same (|uehtioii 
and the same uncert.Hiniy recur. 

The causes and the consequences 
of that which Weslcj chose to call 
his Uegencration, arc entitled to 
grave consideration. An exagge¬ 
rated estimate of what is required 
of us by God, had filled his mind 
with apprclieiisioi), and wasted his 
body with mortifications. Tiiosc 
religious feelings, which were in¬ 
tended to regulate ourotherthouglils 
and actions, had absorbed and em- 
bniced liis whole attention ; and in¬ 
stead of being his rule and his ino. 
tive, they became his life itself. 
Their intensity overpowered him, 
and he must have sunk under the 
weight, had not his Moravian 
preachers suggested a cure in the 
shape of a doctrine, which first pro* 
mised, and afterwards bestowed, an 
assurance of salvation and happi¬ 
ness. Once let the mind receive 
exaggerated notions of man’s eor- 
niption and of God's severity, and 
there arc but three ways in which it 
sees a chance of recovering its 
peace. First, by rejecting these no¬ 
tions ; and this task is so difHcuU, 
that it is seldom accomplished, but 
at the expence of religion itself. 
2dly, By the severest corporal au. 
sterities; and this plan has prevailed 
over the largest portion of Christen¬ 
dom, 8dly, By a persuasion, that 
God has relaxed specially in our 
favour; and tliis notion has led to 
the predestination of Calvin, and to 
the regeneration of Wesley. 

It may be doubted, whether this 
fact is more firmly established by 
the conversions of such men as 
Wesley, who had thought long and 
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deepl^upon religious subjects, and 
were leading upriglU holy lives, or 
of those of a (iitfereiit description, 
who constituted the majority of his 
proselytes, a»id who, from the 
greatness of their ciimcs, or from 
the suddenness and force with which 
thej^were brought home to the eon. 
scii-iicc, were most anxious to dis¬ 
cover and obtain a remedy against 
anticipated torment. In both cases, 
the same causes produce the. same 
effects: but ill the latter the cause 
is more powerful, and tbe efiect 
more salutary. In the latter, a real 
and visible good is |>ro<iuced, al¬ 
though it is described in tiie lan¬ 
guage of fanaticism. It tlierefore 
on the latter llial the orator most 
freijnently expatiates; and when ho 
undertakes the conversion of the 
ascetic devotee, his most convincing 
argument is drawn from the ellect 
that he lias already produced upon 
the penitent prodigal. The gloomy 
and inortilic(l monk thinks it strange 
and unreasonable, that a ]>ciiitent 
tliiof should enjoy traiu|uilIitY and 
e\en transport; Avhilc he is beset 
with temptation, feels (he desli lust¬ 
ing against the spirit, and is con¬ 
tinually under alarm from the force, 
and the couse(iuciice of sin- He is 
willing to escape from his present 
niouriifiil situation ; lie listens gree¬ 
dily to tbe new tloctrine ; he finds 
that it has several parts in strict 
unison with his own ; and at last he 
who fancied that men were devils, 
secs how easily they may become 
saints ; he who trembled at a seve¬ 
rity which (Sod never assumed, is 
comforted by a coutideiice, which 
God never authorized. 

But to come a little closer to the 
doctrines of Wesley, and to Mr. 
Southey's account of them. The 
latter we believe to be substantially 
correct, although not quite so lucid 
and consistent ns we could wish. 
It sets out with a sentence to which 
wc cannot subscribe. Wesley 
never departed willingly or know¬ 
ingly from th(». doctrines of the 
Church of England, in which he had 


been trained up, and with which he 
was conscientiously satisfied after 
full and free enquiry.” For toil- 
lingly and knowingly we should 
substitute openly and avotvcdly, and 
we think tliat Mr. Southey cannot 
ol)jcct to the alteration. He has 
furnishe<i us with Samuel Wesley's 
comment upon his brother's extra¬ 
vagancies ; which coniment plainly 
sheus, that with the doctrine of the 
Church of England, the Methodistic 
notions of conversion were utterly 
irrccoiicileahlc; and having stated, 
that on the subject of the New 
liirlli Wesley entangled himself in 
contradiction; he has furnished us 
ill Ins Appendix with the following 
val able note. Tbe passages which 
he quotes, are from Wesley’s works. 

“ ‘ The expression being horn ugaiuj 
was not first used by our Lord in his con¬ 
versation with Nicodemus. ]t was in 
common use among the Jews when our 
Saviour appeared among tliom. When an 
atiiiU licatlicn was convinced that tbe 
Jewish religion Mas of God, and desired to 
join therein, it was the custom to baptize 
liini first, before be was admitted to cir- 
cnmcisiou. - And when he was baptized, 
he was said to be born again; by which 
tiioy meant, tliat be who was before a 
child of the devil, w’as now adopted into 
the family of God, and accounted one of 
Ills children.* ”—vol. vii. p. 296. 

Yet, in the same sermon, Wesley 
affirms, < that Baptism is not the New 
Birth, that they are not one and the same 
thing. Many indeed seem to imagine that 
they are just the same; at least they speak 
as if they thought so; but I do not know 
that this opinion is publicly avowed, by 
any denomination of Christians whatever. 
Certainly it is not by any within these 
kingdoms, whether of the Established 
Cliurch or dissenting from it. The judg¬ 
ment of tile latter is clearly declared in 
their large catechism: * Q. What are the 
parts of a Sacrament? A, The parts of a 
Sacrament aic two; the one an outward 
and sensible sign, the other an inward and 
spiiitiial grace signified. Q. What is Bap¬ 
tism ? A. Baptism is a sacrament, where¬ 
in Christ hath ordained the washing with 
water to be a sign and seal of regeneration 
by his Spirit.’ Here it is manifest, bap¬ 
tism, tlie sign, is spoken of as distinct 
from regeneration, the thing signified.’ 

Where was Wesley’s logic ? or where 
Ills fairness ? Can any thing be more evi- 
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ilcnt, tlian that tbU cateciusin doRcrihct 
regeneration as the inward anti spiritual 
graco, and the acf of liaptisin (spiinkling 
or iinineision) as the outwaid and visible 
sign ? What follows is us bad. 

“ ‘ In the CImrcli Caterbism likewise, 
the judgment of nnr ('hiircli is declared 
with the ntino''t rlcarnoss.* ‘ Q. What 
meanest thou by this word .Sarrainent ? 
A. I mean an outward and visible si:;n of 
an inward and >piritiml grace. Q. Wliat 
is the outward part or foiuiin baptiMii? 
A. Water, wlKTein the person is baptized in 
the name of the Father, Son, and llidy 
Ghost. Q. W'hat i*> the inward part, or thing 
signihod? A. A death unto sin, and a new 
birth unto righteousness.* Nothi ig tliirc- 
lore is platiiei, tliaii that, according to tiie 
Chuich of Kngland, baptism is not the 
New Birth.” 

“ I do not believe that an instanre of 
^qual blindness or disingenuitv (wliichever 
It may be thought) can be found in all the 
other paits of Weslev's works. So plain 
is it that the words of the ciitccliisni mean 
precisely what Wesley atHrins they do nut 
nieao, that, in the very next page, he 
contradicts lumself in the clearest man¬ 
ner, and says, * it U certain, our church 
supposes, that all who are baptized in 
their infancy arc at t!ic same time born 
again. And it is allowed, that the whole 
oiiice for the baptism of infants pioeceds 
upon thissnppusition. Nor is it an nl>jec- 
Cion of any weight against tins, that wc 
cannot comprehend how this woik can be 
wrought in infuiits.’'' Wesley’s Works, 
Vol, vii. j>. 302. Vol. II. p. ->76. 

In one senlimcrt in this rxtiact 
wc do not join ; for we behove that 
sever<nl instances of equal blindness, 
or want of ingeiniity, whichever it 
may be thought, are to be found 
in Wfsiev’s works; aiul we refer 
the reader for a specimen to his 
sermons upon Scbisiii nnd upon the 
Church. The explanation of his 
uotions upon these subjects was 
designed to vindicate liis most ques¬ 
tionable actions ; aud the sermons 
cited by Mr. Southey establisii bis 
fundamental doctrines; and the re¬ 
sult, from a perusal of tbcin both is, 
that Wesley was blind indeed if he 
did not know', that he was breaking 
the unity of the Church, and desert¬ 
ing the faith of his fathers. Mr. 
Southey indeed contends, tthat 

Haviiii|pf.made the term New Birth 

obnoxious -iil^e season of his enthusiasm, 


it WHS one of tliosc things which emhar* 
rassed hiifi tn his sober and maturer years; 
but that be had committed himself too far 
to retract, and theiefore when he saw, and 
in Ills own cool judgment disapproved the 
extravagancies to which tlic abuse of the 
term had led, he still continued to use it, 
nnd even piiiMicd the metaphor through all 
its bearings with a WcUitoiincss of 31*di' 
reeled fancy, of w'hich thirt is the onl^iu- 
stanre in all liis wiitings.’* 

But this is a and very se¬ 

rious mistake. There is no evidence 
whatever to shew, tliat Wesley 
vvislied to retraet his doctrine of the 
New IMrili. Tiiiit it embarrassed 
bim wc have no doubt, for it is 
made up of eonlradirtions ; but if 
lie bad ceased to muintaiii it, he 
iiMist lla^e ceased to preach. In 
every page of his Journal, we find 
him insisting ujion the necessity of 
if; Ins great eharg;e against the 
Clerav was, that they were of a dif- 
ferent opinion. In liis funeral ser¬ 
mon for Winlfield, vvliere the Cal¬ 
vinists were to be indulged, be says 
explieitiv, that tlie New Birth and 
Ju^liticalion by failb alone, were the 
essentials, and the only essentials, 
of the (iospel ; and such they have 
ever been held by his open aud his 
secret (liseijiles. 

Regfurratioii,” ns it has bron well 
said, is iiiseiibedon tliLMr banners, and 
IS one of ihc wate)i-vvoi\U ot' tiinrsect; 
regeneration not tlic hint of t'liiist’s holy 
ordinaace of baptism, btit the effi'ct of 
their (leclaination, not the blessing of a 
soul pcaceliilly devoted to Chiist’s service, 
but the mark of one zealous in the cause 
of a paily. They who can be peisuaded 
to embrace the teiirls of that party aic. 
described as Jahoining in the pangs and 
tiavails of the New Birth until ChrLst he 
formed in them, while all who tread in the 
sound paths of the Chiireh, of Sciiptnie, 
and of antiquity, unKediieod by their invi¬ 
tations, and unterntied by their threats, 
arc represented together with their minis¬ 
ters, those blind leaders of the blind, as 
iiuregencrate unconverted sinners.** Mant’s 
Bamp. Lect. 

Under these circumstances wc 
cannot admit, even on the assertion 
of Mr. Southey, that Wesley merely 
persisted in this doctrine from pride 
and obstinacy. He might press it 
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with a better regulated zeal, aa his 
years iucroased, but liis enthusiasm, 
though moderated, gave signs of 
life to the last. In the iiftli volume 
of his Journals, and within f(^ir 
years of his death, he gives an ac¬ 
count of a love feast which he at- 
teiKl^d in the neighbourhood ofWol- 
vcrliaDi))toii, “ sucli an one as he 
had not known for many years/' 

Some of thorn 1ia«l foiimJ j)oacc ^ 
year a^o, sonic witiun a month or a week; 
sonic within a day or two, and one of them 
a potter’s boy told its, ‘ At the prayer 
meeting I found myself dropping into liell, 
and 1 cried to the Lord, and he shewed 
me lie loved me: but Satan eamc imnic- 
<!iatoly and offered me u bag of money as 
long as ni> arm, but 1 said, get tliee behind 
me Satan.’ Several also testificil that the 
blood of Christ had cleansed them from all 
sin. Two dcelared, after bitter erics, tiiat 
they knew tluirbins were Just then blotted 
•out by the hlood of the Lamb. Awl I 
dmht luU but it will be iuiiiul upon en- 
tjiiiry that several more cither were justb 
lied or sanctified/' 

In the Journal for 1782, we have 
a still stroiiii'er case. The aecoiint 
is contained in u letter from Williarii 
Black, jun. resident at Ainliersl, in 
Nova Scotia, and was undouhtedly 
inserled to siu-w the powers of Me- 
tliodisiii. Mr. Black liad been for 
some weeks in a state of suffering 
and alarm, 

** When an old Methodist aAcr praying 
with him said, * I think you will get the 
blessing before morning/ Two hours after, 
while I was singing a hymn, it pleased God 
to reveal his Sun in my heart. Since that 
time 1 have had many blessed days, and 
ifMifty happy nights. On Sunday night 
after my brother Dicky and 1 were gone 
to bed, 1 asked him, can yon believe? 
He answered. No. I exhorted him to 
wrestle hard with God, and got up to pray 
■with him ; but he was unbelieving still, so 
1 went to sleep agam. Yet not being sa¬ 
tisfied, after talking largely to him, 1 got 
wp again, and began praying for him, he- 
ihg fully persuaded that God would set his 
soul at liberty. And so ho did, he par¬ 
doned all his sins, and bade him, go in 
peace. It being now between tw'elve and 
one, I waked my brotlicrs John and Tho¬ 
mas, and told tlicm the glad tidings. They 
got up; we went to prayer, and when we 
iTose up, Tommy declared, God has blotted 


ont all my sins. I then went to my fi^tlicf 
and mother, (wliu were* both seeking sal¬ 
vation) and U>ld them the joyful news, My 
father said, Willy pray for us; I did; and 
it was not long before his soul was set at 
liberty. The next morniug it pleased h im 
to shew my sister 8ally his pardoning love. 
A neighbour's son was also converted by 
the same means; and these are a few of the 
woriileifnl works which weie t.ikmg place 
among the inhabitants in general/’ 

It must be remembered however, 
that these descriptions occur niucli 
less fre<juently ill the Jater than in 
the earlier Journals; that Wesley 
acknowledges, as Mr. Southey has 
observed, that he Hid not lind the 
doctrine of justificution by faith 
v*‘iy proiitable to an unawakened 
congregation ; and that lie preferred 
addressing them upon plainer sub¬ 
jects, death and judgment. In his 
Journal, extending from 1755 to 
1758, there is the following expla¬ 
nation of the increase and decrease 
of liis disciples, and on the whole it 
is the most rational of any that we 
have discovered. 

“ At first curiosity brings many bearers: 
at the same time (iod draws many by liii 
preventing grace to hear liis word, auU 
comforts them in liearing. One then tells 
another. By this means, on the one hand, 
curiosity spreads and increases, and on the 
other, drawings of God’s Spint touch more 
hearts, and many of them more power¬ 
fully than before. He now ofifeis grace to 
all that hear, most of whom are iti some 
measure affected, and more or less moved 
with approbation of what they hear, de¬ 
sire to please God, and feel good will 
towards his messenger. These principles 
variously combined and increasing, raise 
the work to its highest point. But it can¬ 
not stand here: for in the nature of tilings 
curiosity must soon decline. Again, the 
drawings of God arc not followed, and 
theu'by the Spirit of God is grieved. The 
consequence is, he strives with this, and 
this man no moie, and so his drawings end. 
Add to this in tlie process of the work, it 
must be that offences will come. Some of 
the hearers, if not preachers also, will act 
contrary to their profession. Either their 
follies or faults will be told from one to 
another, and lose nothing in the telling. 
When by tli4s means all who do not sav¬ 
ingly believe have quenched the Spirit of 
God, the little flock goes on from faith to 
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fkitii; the refit sleep on And take their rest. 
And thus the nufqber of Itearcrs in every 
place may be expected first to increase 
and then to decrease.” 

Why did not Wesley reflect upon 
this plain and scriptural statement, 
when he was peiuiiiij; those extrava¬ 
gant tales of sudden conversion, 
whicii disgrace his Journal in the 
eyes of reason at least, as much as 
they elevate it in the eyes of folly 
and fanaticism ? 

Sudden conversions however were 
for many years the pride and boast 
of niethodism; ami so in fact they 
still continue wherever inetliodisni 
tlirivcs. Wesley's doclrine o( the 
New Birtli was the jn'inciple upon 
which these converaioiis were ex- 
])laiiied, and this circumstance may 
alone sufiiee to prove that there was 
a great diflerenee between hU tenets 
and tliose of llie Church of Eng¬ 
land. At times indeed he talked of 
finding his New Birth in the Homi¬ 
lies, where Regeneration and Bap¬ 
tism are used as synonymous terms; 
at other times he was much inclined 
to claim the doctrine as a new dis¬ 
covery ; and he probably was the 
first who without any leaning to Cal- 
vinistic Predestination, proclaimed 
the New Birth as the kev-stone of a 
system. The Puritans, though tlicy 
held the doctrine, did not often 
place it in so conspicuous a station. 
Their acquaintance with scholastic 
divinity, and with the writings of 
the fathers, made them somewhat 
tender in denying baptismal Rege¬ 
neration. In the objections to the 
Liturgy which were drawn up at the 
Savoy conference, the following ex¬ 
ception is made to the prayer after 
baptism*. “ We cannot in faith 
say that every child that is baptised 
is regenerated with God's Holy Spi¬ 
rit; at least it is a disputable pointy 
and therefore we desire that it may 
be otherwise expressed.'* The same 
want of decision may be observed 

* The Hsfitory of Non-Conformity, 
p. IT'S. See also p. 500*6. 


in the assembly's confession of faith 
and catechism!^; both of which 
speak of Baptism, in terms from 
which modern Calvinists abstain. It 
will be observed also by those who 
consult these documents, that in 
Puritanical conversions the great 
stress was laid upon “ Effeittual 
Cullingwhich grace, when stripped 
of its Calvinislic attire, is perhaps 
not verv different from Weslev’s New 

* ft 

Birth; at all events they are much 
more akin to one another, tlian 
either of them is to the doctrine of 
the Church. Even without limiting 
the term Kegcneralion as it has been 
limited ))y W'alerland, allowing that 
it is occasionally used in a looser 
uiul less accurate sense, still where 
could Wesley pretend to find Church 
autliority for maintaining that his 
New Birth was the corner-stone of 
Christianity '( The only authorities 
which lie has quoted, and the only 
arguments which he has urged are 
those on which Mr. Southey has 
passed so well merited a sentence. 
The doctrine is a Calvinislic one, 
and from the Calvinists Wesley took 
it; but he tore it up by the roots, 
and thrust it forcibly into bis vine¬ 
yard : and while cuttings from it 
have been cultivated in all corners 
of the land, tlie soil is generally 
uncongenial, the plants do not thrive, 
and their neighbours seem to won¬ 
der how they ever got there. In 
Calvinism there is a system, in Qua¬ 
kerism there is a system, in Soci- 
nianism there is a system, and if we 
grant their advocates a few leading 
propositions, the parts will be found 
to hang well enough togctlier. But 
in Wesleyan Methodism, and all its 
derivatives, we have perplexity and 
contradiction at every step; and a 
celebrated advocate of the system 
has just vindicated these deformities 
by saying that he finds them in the 
Bible!! 

The twin doctrine to the New 
Birth was that of Justification by 
faith. And having observed that 
Wesley used the word as synonyipous 
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with ]tardon, Mr. Southey gives a 
correct view of bis^eculiar uotions 
respecting it. 

Without faith, a man cannot be justi¬ 
fied, even though he should have evgry 
thing else \ with fiith, he cannot but be jus¬ 
tified, though every thing else should be 
wanting. Tliis justifying faith implies not 
only Uic personal revelation, the inward 
evidence of Christianity, but likewise a 
sure and firm confidence in the individual 
believer that Christ died for his sms, 
loved /am, and gave his life for him. And 
at what time soever a sinner thus believes, 
God jnstihctli him. Repentance, indeed, 
must have been given him b(‘forc; but that 
repentance was neither more nor less than 
tt deep sense of the want of all good, and 
the presence of all cvil^ and whatever 
good he hath or doth ftom that hour when 
he first believes lu God through (.'hrist, 
faith does not fimlj but hrin^. Both re- 
pontaoce, and fruits meet for repentance, 
are in some degree necessary to justifica¬ 
tion; but they are not necessary in the 
same snise with faith, nor in the same i/e- 
eree. Not in the same ilegrecy for tliese 
fruits are only necessary conditionally, if 
there be time and opportunity for them. 
Not in the same se.nse; for repentance 
and its fruits arc only remofe/// necessary— 
necessary in order to faith; whereas faith 
is immediately and diicctly necessary to 
justification. In like manner, faith is the 
only condition of sanctification. Every 
one. that believes is sanctified, whatever 
else he has, or has not. In other words, 
no man can be sanctified till be believes; 
every man when lie believes is sanctified. 

Here Wesley came upon perilous 
ground.—We must be holy in heart and 
life, before wc can be conscious that wc 
are so. Hut wc must love God before wc 
can be holy at all. We cannot love Him 
till wc know that He loves us; and this we 
^rSLOnot know till his Spirit witnesses it to 
onr spirit. The testimony of the Spirit of 
God must therefore, he argued, in the 
very nature of things, be antecedent to 
the testimony of our own spirit. But he 
perceived tliat many had mistaken the 
voice of their own imagination for this 
witness of the Spirit, and presumed that 
they were children of God, while they 
were doing the works of the Devil. And 
be was not surprised tliat many sensible 
men, seeing t)ie cft'ects of this delusion, 
should lean toward another extreme, and 
question whether the witness of the Spirit, 
whereof the apostle speaksy is the privi¬ 
lege of ordinary Christians, and not rather 
one of those extraordinary gifts, which 


they suppose belonged only to the apostle^ 
nge. Yet, when he asl^, *• How may one, 
who has the real witness in himself, dis¬ 
tinguish it from presumption?' he evades 
tiie difficulty, and offers a declamatory 
leply, ^ How, I pray,,do you distinguiHh 
day from night? How do you distinguish 
light from darkness? or the light of a star, 
or of a glimmering tapci, from the light - 
of the noon-day sun ?’ This is the ready 
answer of every one who has been crazed 
by enthusiasm. But Wesley regarded the 
doctrine as one of the gloiies of his peo¬ 
ple, as one grand part of the teslimouy 
which God, he said, had given them to 
to all m^ikind. It 4ras by this pecu¬ 
liar blessing upon them, conbrnied by the 
Experience of his children, that this great 
evangelical truth, he averred, had beeu 
recovered, which had been fur many years 
well nigh lost and forgotten.” Vol. II. 
p. 179. 

But not only was Wesley's doc¬ 
trine concerning Justiiication peril¬ 
ous; but it was also inconsistent. 
He had stated shortly after his con¬ 
version, that 

“ The most destructive of all those 
errors which Rome, the mother of abomi¬ 
nations had broiiglit forth, (cunipured to 
which transubstantiation and a huudred 
more are trifles JiglK as air) is that we are 
justified by our works, or to express the 
same thiug a little moie decently by faith 
and works. Now do I preach this? 1 did 
for ten years; I was fundamentally a Pa¬ 
pist and knew it not." Vol. I. p. !288. 

And a jlttlo before he had de¬ 
clared that preaching Justification 
by faitln^alone, allowing no meri¬ 
torious cause of justification, but 
the death and righteousness of 
Christ; and no conditional or in¬ 
strumental cause hilt faith is over- 
tiiriiiiig popery from the founda¬ 
tion. As the Church of England 
plainly teaches conditional justi¬ 
fication, she, and her faithful mi¬ 
nisters are here condemned for Po¬ 
pery by Wesley, just as Laud was 
condemned for Popery by Pfyune 
and the Puritans. The constant and 
the damning charge against the 
Archbishop was Popery; the proof 
was his jkrminianisni, and his con¬ 
ditional justification., So much for 
the orthodoxy of Wesley’s doctrine; 
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now for its eonsistencj. In 1771 
Calvinism was {gaining ground among 
his flock, and Mr. Southey furnishes 
us with the following extract from 
the minutes of conference of that 
year. 

‘‘ < Take heed to your doctrinef we 
have leaned too nmel) toward Caivimsm. 
1, Wiihrcgi^rdto man'sJhitfifulness: our 
Lford himself taught ns to use the expres> 
siOn, and we ought never to be ashamed 
of it. 2. With jegard to woi'hingfor life: 
this aho our Lord lias expressly com¬ 
manded us. Labour, hleially, 

work for tli£ meat that endiireih to mo*- 
lastiiig life, 3. We have received it as a 
maxim, that a niaii is to do nothing 111 
order to justification. Nothing can be 
more false. Whoever desires to fiud favour 
with God, bliould eeasc from evil^ and 
leatyi to do well, Wlioever 1 epents, should 
do works meet for repentance. And if 
this is not in order to find favour, wliat 
does he do them for? Is not this salvation 
by works ? Not by the merit of works, 
but by works as a ctnidition. What have 
we tlien been disputing about for these 
thirty years? I am afraid afwat words, 
Ab to merit itself, of which wc liave licen 
80 dreadfully afraid, we arc ten ai ded ac¬ 
cording to our works, yea, because of our 
works. How docs this diflerfrom for the 
sake of our works ! And how differs this 
from secundum merila opernmy as our 
deserve? Can you split this hair? 
I doubt I cannot.—Docs not talking of a 
justified or sanctified state tend to mislead 
men? almost naturally leading them to 
tnist in what was done in one moment; 
whereas wc are every lioiw, and every 
moment, pleasing or displeasing to God, 
aectn'ding to our works; accogding to the 
whole of our luward tempers, and our 
outward behaviour.'" Vol, II, p.366. 

This language, says Mr. Southey, 
shocked the highflying Calvinists; 
and he might have added that it wus 
plainly inconsistent with Wesley's 
ordinary tenets. It was limited 
at a subsequent Conference, out 
of deference to the aforesaid 
high-flyers; and the doctrine of 
just^dation by works having been 
pt^nbunced perilous and abomi- 
a^ie, it was added, that our 
w^ii^s have no part in meriting or 
jH^hasing our justification cither 
16 whole or part.*’ Nor did the 


system, which wore so different a 
countenance at difiereiit seasons, at¬ 
tain at any one time to a set of har¬ 
monized and well matched features. 
The justification described by Mr. 
Southey in our first extract upon that 
subject, was uii(]iiestionably the real 
object of Wesley's love. He Itafued 
it from the Moravians at an early 
period of his life ; and he never sin¬ 
cerely laid it aside. Having asked, 
p. 17B, why all men have not saving 
faith ? he answers, " because no man 
is able to work it in himself; it is a gift 
of Oiniiipolence.” In one sense tiiis 
is Calvinism, In the next page we 
arc told, that" to all who see and feel 
and own their w'ants, and their niter 
inability to remove them, God freely 
gives faith, for the sake of him, * in 
whom he is always well pleased.' ” 
This is Araiinianism; and whenever 
a Calvinist uses such words as these, 
he is guilty intentionally or uniiiteti- 
tionally of mental reservation and 
deceit. Wesley, on this subject, 
was unquestionably sincere ; but he 
was self-contradictory to the most 
marvellous extent; and while lie 
published the most impassioned and 
cogent arguments against Predesti¬ 
nation, he maintained an Assurance 
of Salvation, which could have n6 
other solid ground. This opiniou 
however, like many others, he ex¬ 
plained away upon fit occasions. 
But to proceed; 

The doclririp of Perfection is not 
less perilous, sure as the exprc6.don was 
to be mistakeu by the ignorant people to 
whom Ills discourses were addressed. This* 
too, was a doctrine which he bad preach^ 
with inconsiderate ardour at the com- 
iiiencemeot of his career; and which, as 
he grew older, cooler, and wiser, he mo¬ 
dified and softened down, so as almost to 
explain it away. He defined it to be m 
constant communion with God, which fills 
the heart with humble love; and to this be 
insisted, that every believer might attain. 
Yet, lie admitted, that it did not include a 
power never to think an useless thought, 
nor speak an useless word. Such a per¬ 
fection is inconsistent with a corruptible 
body, which makes it impossible always 
to think right: if, therefore, Christian per¬ 
fection implies ^is^ he admitted that we 
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imist not expect it till aAer tleath:—to 
one of his female discipleAy who seems to 
have written to him under a desponding 
aens^ of her own imperfection, he replied 
ro these terms:—* 1 want you,* he added, 

* to be all Ufve. This is the perfectionjl 
believe and teach; and this perfection U 
consistent with a thousand nervous dis* 
order.^, which that high-strained perfection 
is not. Indeed my judgment is, that (in 
this case particularly)to overdo is to undo; 
and tliat to set perfection too tiigh, is the 
most effectual way of driving it out of the 
world/ In like manner he jnstihed the 
word to Bishop Gibson, by explaining it 
to mean less than it expressed; so that the 
bishop replied to him, * Why, Mr. Wesley, 
if this is what yon mean by perfection, 
who can he against it^' ” Vol. II. p. 18 
“ Wesley was not blind to the tendency 
of these doctrines. * The true gospel/ 
said he, ‘ touches the very edge both of 
Calvinism and Aiitinomiaiiisni, so that 
nothing but the mighty power of God can 
prevent our sliding either into the one or 
the other/ Many of Ins associates and 
followers fell into both. He always de¬ 
clared himself clearly and strongly against 
f>oth ; though at the cxpence of some in¬ 
consistency, when he prcaclied of a sanc¬ 
tification which left the subject liable to 
sin, of an assurance which was not as¬ 
sured, and of an imperfect perfection. 
But his real opinion could not be mistaken; 
and few men have combated these pesti¬ 
lent errors with more earnestness or more 
success. He never willingly engaged in 
those subtle and unprofitaldc discussions 
which have occasioned so much discussion 
in the Christian world; but upon those 
points ill which speculation is allowable, 
and error harmless, he freely indulged bis 
imagination.’* Vol. II. p. 184. 

From the sentiments contained in 
the last paragraph, we are, as may 
be • supposed, compelled to dis¬ 
sent. Wesley*s real opinion could 
be, and was mistaken, not merely 
by the enthusiastic, the ignorant, 
and the rash, but by well-informed 
and considerate men. He left his 
first love, the Church and the doc¬ 
trine in which he was born, and 
into which he had been introduced 
by a father, and a mother, and a 
brother, equally eminent for their 
piety, their learning, and their 
judgment; and he ventured upon 
the perilous task of seeking a new 
DTOed for himself. He succeeded at 
Bemembrancbr, Mo. 21, 


last in putting together a system^ ia 
which the gold, the* iron, and the 
clay were to be seen in nionstrout 
alliance, and he called upon his 
countrymen to fall down sind wor* 
ship the image which he had set up* 
The tone in which lu* called was, 
without doubt, impressive. There 
are hortatory passages to be found 
in his sermons, which would reflect 
no discredit upon Demosthenes him¬ 
self. The sense is condensed, the 
style perspicuous, the jmagery cor¬ 
rect, anil the heart of the hearer 
must rebound at every blow. All 
tlie sophistry and self-deception of 
sin is unravelled ; and the sinner is 
exposed to his own sight in the 
shame and the nakedness of his 
guilt. This is the real excellence 
of Wesley’s writings; and we hardly 
think, that Mr. Southey has pointed 
it out with sufficient clearness. But 
he has erred upon the other side, 
when he speaks of Wesley^s doc¬ 
trines, For the doctrines them¬ 
selves, and the sermons that unfold 
them, are vague, illusory, and in¬ 
consistent. With the single excep¬ 
tion of the tracts against Predestina¬ 
tion, we know of no one subject that 
was controverted between Wesley 
and his opponents, which he can be 
said to have handled in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner. He pressed an ad¬ 
vantage, whenever he gained one, 
with great acuteness and force. 
Whatw'C may call his declamatory 
logic was admirable; but in deeper 
reasonings he was continually if 
not intentionally perjdcxed; he 
cither did not think clearly him¬ 
self, or else he had no wUh that his 
readers should do so. 

With respect to the doctrine of 
Perfection, and the degree in which 
he ultimately abandoned it; be 
called it, in 1771, as Mr. Southey 
admits, “ the Methodist testimony, 
the peculiar doctrine committed to 
their trust,” and urges believers to 
go on to perfection, and to exjiect 
it every mojnent. Mr. Southey adds, 
that there can be no excuse for his 
persisting in this language after 
4 A 
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liti eEthusiasm had abated; ainc^ 
air that he iutended to convey by 
the obnoxious term, ini^lit have been 
expressed without ofi'endinc; the ju¬ 
dicious, or deluding the ignorant 
i^d indiscreet. Ibit let it be re¬ 
membered that Hanipson, in his en¬ 
tertaining and impartial Memoirs of 
Wesley, declares, that to the last 
there was no passage to his heart so 
certain as a zeal for the Methodist 
testimony, Perfection ; and let us 
remember also, that Wesley, in the 
celebrated conversation with Gib¬ 
son, denied or explained away opi¬ 
nions that he unquestionably held 
and taught 

The sentiments of distinguished 
men are always interesting; and 
W^esley's sentiments, upon almost 
every subject, are freely scattered 
through his Journals. Mr. Southey 
has collected several of them, but 
we have not room to notice them 
distinctly. The most creditable is 
the charity with which, in his cooler 
moments, he spoke of all sincere 
Christians; a charity which is not 
to be found in many of his formal 
declarations. The most singular, 
perhaps, is his contempt for the 
Newtonian philosophy, of which he 
speaks in one of his Journals, in a 
very slighting manner. That he 
should have disliked and underva¬ 
lued Locke is far more natural and 
intelligible. 

We must now take a short view of 
the Methodistic discipline. “ The 
question was asked at one of the 
inferences, what was the power 
which Wesley exercised over all the 
Methodists in Great Britain and 
IrelandHe answered in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

** A few persons, at the beginning, 
caise to him in London, and desired him 
to advise and pray with them : others did 


namely, a power Jo appoint wlien, where, 
and how they should meet; and to remove 
those whose life shewed tliat they bad no 
desire to flee from the wrath to como. 

And this power remained the same, whe- 
ttier tlie people meeting together were 
twelve, twelve Imndred, or twelve tbon- 
sand.* In a short time some of these per¬ 
sons said they would not sit ttnderhim for 
nothing, but would subscribe quarterly. 

He made answer, that he would have no¬ 
thing, because he wanted nothing; for his 
fellowship supplied him with all, and 
more than all he wanted. Bui they re¬ 
presented that money was wanted to pay 
for the lease of Uie Foundry, and for put- 
tiu" it in repair. Upon that ground he 
suffered them to subscribe. ‘ Then I 
asked/ said he, ‘ who will lake the trou¬ 
ble of receiving this money, and paying it 
where it is needful? One said, I will do 
it, and keep the account for yon : so here 
was the first steward. ’ Afterwards I de¬ 
sired one or two more to help me as stew¬ 
ards ; and, in process of time a greater 
number. Let it be remaiked, it was I 
myself, not the people who chose the 
stewards, and appointed to each the dis¬ 
tinct work wherein be was to help me as 
long as J chose.’ Tlie same prescription 
he pleaded with regard to his authority 
over the lay-preachers. The first of these 
offered to serve him as sons, as he should 
think proper to direct. ‘ Observe,’ said 
he, * these likewise desired me, not I 
Mem. And here commenced my power to 
appoint each of these, when, where, and 
how to labour; that is, while he chose to 
continue with me; for each bad a power to 
go away when he pleased, as 1 had also to 
go away from them, or any of them, if I 
saw Buflicient cause. The case continned 
the same when the number of preachers 
hicreased. I had just the same power still 
to appoint when, and where, and how each 
should help me; and to tell any, if I^saw 
cause, ‘ I do not desire your help ^any 
longer.’ On these terms, and no other, 
we joined at first; on these we eontinue 
joined. They do me no favour hi being 
difveted by me. It is true my reward is 
with the Lord; but at present I have 
notliing flem it but trouble and care, and 
often a burden I scarce know how to 
bear.*” Vol, 11. p. 198, 


the same in various parts of the kingdom, 
and they increased every where. ' The 
desire/ said be, * was on their part, not 

f c: my desire was to live and die in 
tent; but 1 did not see that I could 
them my help, and be guiltless be- 
od. Here commenced my power: 


Wesley called his preachers by 
the name of helpers, anjd designatetl 
as assistants those among them who, 
for the duties which they discharge, 
have since been denominated super- 
intendants. He divided the king- 
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dom into circuits, of which in 1791, 
the year of his d^tli, there were 
seventy-two in England, three in 
Wales, Bcven in Scotland, and 
twenty-eight in Ireland. Each cir¬ 
cuit was provided with a certdSn 
number of preachers, which varied 
according to its extent; and it was 
the office of the superintendant to 
admit or expel members, take lists 
of the Society at Easter, hold quar¬ 
terly meetings, visit the classes quar¬ 
terly, keep watch-nights and love- 
feasts, and superintend and regu¬ 
late the whole business of the cir¬ 
cuit. The preacliers were selected 
by Wesley himself. Having first 
been examined as to their theological 
knowledge, having exhibited their 
gifts of utterance hy preacliing before 
him, and having related the conver¬ 
sions in w'hich they had already l)een 
instrumental, they were admitted, if 
he thought fit, on probation, and in¬ 
structed to put themselves under the 
controiit of the superintendant, un¬ 
til such time as they should be re¬ 
ceived into full communion, and 
have their stations appointed by the 
Conference. It is curious enough, 
as Mr. Southey has observed, that 
Wesley, who set so bad an example 
of obedience, exacted it from his 
followers as rigidly as the founder of 
a monastic order. 

** Tl>e course of life winch was pre¬ 
scribed for the preachers left them little 
opportunity for the enjoyment of domestic 
life. Home could scarcely be regarded <is 
a resting-place by men who were never 
allowed to be at rest. Wesley insisted 
upon a frequent and regular change of 
preachers, because he well knew that the 
attention of the people was always excited 
by a new performer in the pulpit. * 1 
know,' said lie, * were 1 to preach one 
whole year in one place, 1 should preach 
both myself and my congregation asleep. 
Nor can I believe it was ever the will of 
tlie Lord tint any congregation should 
have one teacher only. We have found, 
by long and constant experience, that a 
Ireqnent clmngc of teachers is best. This 
preacher bas one talent, that another. No 
one whom I ever yet knew has all the 
talents which are needful for beginning, 
canfinning, and peifecting the work of 


grace In a whole congregation/ The in¬ 
stitutions of the Jesuits jUlow^ an itine¬ 
rant father of the company to remain 
three months in a place, unless any other 
term were specified in bis instructions: 
but Wesley went farther, and thought it 
injiiiioiis both to the preacher and people, 
if one ot‘ his itinerants should stay six or 
eight weeks together in one place. * Nei¬ 
ther,* said he, * can he find matter for 
preaching every morning and evening ; nor 
will the people come to hear him. Hence 
he grows cold by lying in bed, and so do 
the people i whereas, if he never stays 
more tlian a fortnight together in one 
place, he may find matter enough, and the 
people will gladly hear him.’ These fre¬ 
quent changes were so gratifying to the 
people, that the trustees of a meetiog- 
lioiise once expressed an appieliension lest 
the Conference should impose one preacher 
on them for many years ; and, to guard 
against this, a provision was inserted in 
tlie deed, that ‘ the same preacher should 
not be sent, ordinarily, above once, never 
above two years together.' There may, 
perhaps, have been another motive in 
Wesley's mind: a preacher, w’ho found 
himself comfortably settled, with a con¬ 
gregation to whom he had made himself 
agreeable, might be induced to take root 
there, throw otf his dependence upon the 
connexion, and set up a meeting of his 
own. Instances of such defection were 
not wanting, and the frequent change* of 
preachci-s was the likeliest means of pre¬ 
venting them." Vol. II. p. 207. 

The itinerant was not commonly 
admitted until he had been exer¬ 
cised as a local preacher; and many 
persons remained in this humble 
station, which neither took them 
from their families, nor interfered 
with their business. They were se¬ 
lected and directed hy the superin¬ 
tendant and the itinerants, and were 
of the greatest service in keeping 
up Methodism over the country. 

The next in rank to the local 
preacher was the class leader, who 
was also appointed by the superin¬ 
tendant, and whose duty it was to 
meet his class regularly, question 


* “ * The people* says Mr. Crowther, 
‘ ought to get great good from tlie constant 
change of the preachers; for, to the 
preachers^ ii is productive of many in^ 
conveniences and painful exercises.’ ” 

4 A 2 
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them as to their spiritual state, and 
Cohort or repiwe as the case might 
require* He reported upon the 
state and conduct of each member 
to the preacher; and the class 
ticket, which was the badge of 
membership, being given out every 
quarter, a regular census was easily 
kept. The leaders were also lax- 
gatherers, and paid the contributions 
to the local steward, by whom they 
were handed over to the stewards of 
the circuit. The class originally 
consisted of twelve persons; and 
as a system of inspection and a 
systcui of finance it is undoubtedly 
entitled to great praise. 

The other subdivisions of the Me¬ 
thodists were called bandstand select 
bands* In the former, the men and 
the women, and the marrie<i and the 
single, met separately, at least once a 
week, for the purpose of confessing 
to each other. They engaged to de¬ 
clare the true state of their souls, 
the faults they had committed in 
thought, word, and deed, and the 
temptations they had felt during the 
yreek. Did Saiiiiiel Wesley speak 
unadvisedly when lie said, that these 
societies were sufficient to dissolve 
all other societies but ihemsclves ? 
The select bands consisted of per¬ 
sons, who were earnestly athirst for 
the full image of God, or, as Mr. 
Southey happily expresses it, the 
adepts of Methodism, who were not 
ashamed to take their degree as 
effect, Wesley, at one time, was 
iglily delighted with these select 
societies, but they do not appear to 
have been generally continued. 

It is difficult to speak with pre¬ 
cision of their various meetings for 
religions purposes. The itinerants 
were directed to preach every inom- 
mg at five o'clock, if twenty persons 
could be collected; and the limit to 
which their eloquence was sub¬ 
mitted, was an injunction not to 
preach oftener than twice on a week¬ 
day, or three times on the Sabbath. 
And it was Wesley’s wish, as has 
beenatated formerly, tbaf* the meet¬ 
ings on Sundays should be fixed so 


as not to interfere with the service 
of the Church.” The weekly clwss- 
mceting was indispensable; others 
mried with circumstances. There 
were two celebrated festivals, watch- 
nights and love-feasts; the former 
vras held once a inontli, near the 
time of the full moon. The night 
w'lis spent in preucliing, praying, 
and ])salm-singing ; and while the 
converts to his doctrine retained the 
freshness of their first impression, 
the custom served to keep up the 
feeling to the proper pitch ; and if 
any one, almost a Methodist, at¬ 
tended the meeting, bis conversion 
wasceneiullv completed. Tlie love- 
feasts occurred three times a quar¬ 
ter ; one for men, a second fur wo¬ 
men, and a third for, both together. 
The members assembled, that they 
might eat bread as the ancient 
Christians did, with gladness and 
singleness of heart. The food was 
a little plain cake and water. The 
travelling preacher presides, and 
any one who chooses may speak. 
The time is chiefiy spent in relating 
what they call their Christian expe¬ 
rience. 

Mr. Southey’s comments upon 
those nocturnal assemblies are un¬ 
answerable ; but the objections arc 
so ob\ious, that we nee<l not repeat 
them. Wesley, in his <lefence, had 
recourse to tlie old argument: “ if 
I can probably conjecture, that by 
the novelty of this ancient custom, 
or by any «>ther indifferent circum¬ 
stances, it is in my power to save 
a soul from death, and hide a raul- 
tilude of sins, am I clear before 
God, if I do not?*' The same 
logic had previoudiy defended field¬ 
preaching and lay-preaching; it 
will defend any other course that a 
sectary chooses to pursue, and is 
worthy of a Puritan or a Jesuit. 

The chapels were generally built 
by subscription: and the property 
was vested not in trustees, but in 
Mr. Wesley and the Conference. 
The latter consisted of an hundred 
members, and vacancies were to 
be filled up (after Wesley's death) 
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at the 'discretion of the survivors, 
lie (lid not permit any hacks to be 
made for the scats iit his chapels, 
and the men and the women set 
apart. The former regulation has 
cerlatoly fallen into disuse, and Vv^ 
believe that the latter is also obso¬ 
lete. Great attention was paid to 
the siiigin(!f, Charles Wesley’s Hymns 
were exclusively used ; and the vo¬ 
lume lias thus actpiired a degree of 
reputation, which no other circum¬ 
stances could have bestowed upon 
it, I'he. prcacbers are not pcnuitled 
to use any other hymns, but great 
latitude is allowed them in many re- 
pj)cels. They undertake to preach 
conformably to the sermons of John 
Wesley, and to his notes upon the 
New Testament; and this is the 
only test to which they are nomi¬ 
nally bound. They may use the 
Liturgy if they please, or an abridg¬ 
ment of it published by Wesley ; or 
they may substitute an extemporary 
service ; the latter has long been the 
prevailing practice. Wesley strongly 
recommended them not to trespass 
too far upon the j)aticiice of their 
hearers; and when he otliciated, the 
S(‘rvice generally concluded within 
the hour. 

There arc many other parts of his 
regulations and advice, tiom which 
the readers of Mr. Southey’s vo¬ 
lumes will derive instruction and 
aniuscinent. The preachers were 
enjoined on no account to bawl or 
scream ; a rigid attention w'as re¬ 
commended to decorum, to clean¬ 
liness, and even to neatness; and 
there is a letter of advice on this 
subject to one of the preachers iii 
Ireland, which may be regarded as 
a curious historical document, since 
it acquaints us with many particu¬ 
lars rcs|)ectiiig the internal state of 
that country. 

A few years before his final se- 

E aration from the Calvinists, Wesley 
ad conceived a plan for enlarging 
and consolidating his Society. He 
proposed that Evangdkal Ministers 
of all descriptions should form a 


league, and each help the other on 
his work. The disputed doctrineaof 
Predestination on one hand, and 
Perfection on the other, were not to 
be introduced; and a free inter¬ 
change of pulpits and preachers was 
to take place. This scheme com¬ 
pletely failed. Its success would 
have been of the greatest import- 
ance to Wesley; for the majority 
of the Methodistical Clergy adhered 
to Whitfield and Lady Jliintingdon. 
Many of them owed tlieiv orders to 
her Ladyship’s influence; and there 
wus never much cordiality between 
her preachers and Wesley. Owing 
to tliesc circumstances, lie was ob¬ 
liged to give more and more im¬ 
portance to his lay-jneachcrs; aiid 
the little that he ultimately withheld 
from them was a cause of heart¬ 
burning nnd strife. Charles Wesley 
never entered heartily into this part 
of the system ; and he was rewarded 
by the dislike of a large body of iti¬ 
nerants. Sumo of them pretended 
to obtain orders from a Greek Bi¬ 
shop, who happened to be in Lon- 
dgji: and ^Vesley shewed several 
symptoms of seeking for consecra¬ 
tion at the same bands. The Greek 
Prelate could produce no better 
proof of bis real character than the 
Syrian Archbishop, who visited us 
two years ago; and the pretensions 
of both arc not a little equivocal. 
Wcslev saw this in time; and 
refused to acknowledge his newly 
ordained Ministers. But for the 
Americans, and even for the Scotch, 
he actually thought himself qualified 
to play the part of a Bishop ; and 
gravely appealed to his prtncip/es 
of Church-government, unity, and 
schism, to prove, that this was no 
infraction of his duty to the Church 
of England. He would have done 
better to rely, as heretofore, upon 
the argument for watch-nights and 
lo\ e-feasts, or have said at once, 
that an English Priest was quite of 
sufficient importance to be an Ame¬ 
rican Bisho]). There is a charlatan 
air about the whole coutrivanc^i 
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wfaich m unworthy of Wesley, cyen 
in^iis most Jesuitical moments. 

Another singular branch of the 
Methodistic system, was the school 
at Kingswood, near Bristol, This 
place had been the scene of the ear¬ 
liest tieW-preaeliing; it was sur¬ 
rounded by collieries ; and the col¬ 
liers at one moment were ignorant 
and brutal, and in the next, in all 
the agonies of regeneration. Many 
of them, we presume, were really 
improved by Methodism ; although 
tim Journal do not shew that the 
amendment was permanent. Ne¬ 
vertheless, the place became well 
known to Wesley and his friends; 
and as there was great Avant of an 
asylnm for the children of the itine¬ 
rants, Wesley resolved to prepare 
one, and selected Kingswood for 
the scite. The school was built by 
the charity of a few^ wealthy dis- 
ciplcs ; and a system of the strictest 
description was adopted and put in 
practice. But a school required 
continual superintendance and care, 
and Kingswood gave poor Wesley 
as much trouble as ten circuits, ^Jn 
the Journal for Sept. 1781, he says. 
Surely Satan has a peculiar spite 
at this school! What trouble has it 
cost me for above these thirty years! 
I can plan ; but who will execute ! 
I know not; God help me!” The 
following extract will explain the 
greater part of his difficulties: 

“ Looking upon himself, however, as 
tile vicegerent, the complacency with 
which he regarded the design, made 
amends to him for the frequent disappoint¬ 
ment of his hopes. ‘ Every man of sense,’ 
he said, * who read the rules, might con¬ 
clude tliat a scliool so conducted by men 
of piety and miderstanding would exceed 
any other school or academy in Great Bri¬ 
tain or Ireland.' And his amazing credu¬ 
lity whenever n worA of grace was an- 
noupc^d among the boys, w'as proof 
agunit repeated experience, as well as 
common sense. The boys were taken to 
Me a corpse one dgy, and, while the im- 
pranipn was fresh upon them, tliey were 
lectured npon the occasion, and made to 
kpin in a hymn upon death. Some of them 
ll^ very much affected, they were told 


that those who were resolved to serve Qod 
might go and pray togetlier; and, accord¬ 
ingly, fifteen of them went, and, in Wes¬ 
ley’s language, * contiuned wrestling with 
God, w'ith strong cries and tears,' till their 
bed-time. Wesley happened to be upon 
tile spot. The excitement was kept up day 
after day, by what he calls * strong ex¬ 
hortations,’ and many gave in their names 
to him, being resolved, they said, to serve 
God. It was a wonder tliat tlic boys were 
not driven mad by tiic conduct of their 
instructors. These insane persons urged 
them never to rest till tlicy had obtained a 
clear sense of the pardoning love of God. 
This advice they gave them severally, as 
well as collectively ; and some of the poor 
children actually agreed that*'they would 
not sleep till God rcvealeil himself to 
tlicm, and they had found pearc. The 
scene which ensued was worthy of Red- 
lam, and might fairly have entitled the 
promoters to a place there. (Inc of the 
masters, tinding tliat they had risen from 
bed, and were hard at prayer, some half- 
dressed and some almost nuked, went and 
prayed and sung with them, and then or¬ 
dered tliem to hod. It was impossible 
that they could sleep in such a state of 
delirium ; they rose again, and went to the 
same work; and being again ordered to 
bed, again stole out, one after another, 
till, when it was near midnight, they were 
all at prayer again. The maids caught the 
madness, and were upon their knees with 
the children. This continued alt night; 
and maids and boys went on raving and 
praying tliioiigh the next day, till, one 
after another, they every one fancied at 
last, that they felt their jusiiffcation! * In 
the evening all the maids, and many of the 
boys, not having been used to so long and 
violent speaking, (for this had lasted from 
Tuesday till Saturday t) were worn out as 
to boflily strength, and so hoarse, that they 
were scarce able to speak.' Rut it was 
added that they were * strong in the Spirit, 
full of love, and of joy and peace in be¬ 
lieving.' Most of them were admitted to 
the Lord's Supper the next day, for the 
first time : and Wesley inserted the whole 
monstrous account, with all its details, in 
bis Journal; and, in a letter written at the 
time, affirms that God'had Sent a shower 
of grace upon the ohildren t ' Thirteen,' 
be says, * fo«nd peace with God, and 
four or tive of them were some of tlic 
smallest there, not above seven or eight 
years old!' Twelve months afterwards, 
there is this notable entry in his Joui-tial; 

^ 1 spent an lionr among our chiMren at 
Kingswood. It is strange! How loog 
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ihali we*bt const mined te weave Pene¬ 
lope*! web i Wbat is become of the won¬ 
derful work of grace which God wrought 
in them last September ? It is gone I It 
is lost! It is vanished away! There is 
scarce any trace of it remaining!—Hien 
we nnnt begin again; and in due time vJte 
shall reap, if we faint not/ On tins sub¬ 
ject he was incapable of deriving instruc¬ 
tion from expciiencc.” Vol. II. p. 508. 

We have thus gone over the prin¬ 
cipal points in the doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline of Wesley; but wc cannot 
bring this long article to a close, 
without ofl’ering a few remarks upon 
the general ettects of Methodism: 
and to do this it will be necessary 
to turn back to a very important 
chapter in Mr. Southey’s first vo¬ 
lume, which may liitlierlo appear to 
have been treated with undeserved 
neglect. It contains a rapid, but 
masterly sketch of the history of re¬ 
ligion, and morals in England from 
the first preaching of Christianity to 
the first preaching of Methodism. 
The achievements and the corrup¬ 
tions of Popery are enumerated ; 
the imperfect, unfinished stale in 
which the Reformation was left, is 
explained and lamented; and the 
very unfavourable condition in which 
Christianity was found at the ac¬ 
cession of the House of Hanover, 
is rightly represented as tlie joint 
product of puritan fanaticism, of 
French impiety and profligacy, of 
the mutual persecution of Con¬ 
formists and Nonconformists, and of 
the total subversion of ecclesiastical 
discipline. The poverty of the in¬ 
ferior Clergy and the want of coope¬ 
ration and mutual encouragement; 
the deficiency in the means of su- 
perintendance, or in the exercise of 
them; the cold and unworthy mo¬ 
tives, which actuated too many can- 
jlidates for Holy Orders, and the 
remissness with which their duties 
were consequently discharged, are 
also added to the list of those causes, 
which had produced ignorance and 
dissoliiteness. And Mr, Southey 
has succeeded in giving a very com¬ 
plete enumeration, and assigning to 
each calamity its due share in the 


event We consider die whole chap* 
ter as highly instructive and 
portant, and trust that we may find 
an opportunity of discussii^ its paita 
in detail. 

The only portion to which we ob» 
ject, is the conclusion which has " 
been deduced from the whole, name¬ 
ly, that Wesley was in great mea¬ 
sure justified in his most objec¬ 
tionable actions by the circumstances 
of the time in which he lived. 

“ Three measures then were required 
for completing the Reforbiation in Eng¬ 
land : that the condition of the inferior 
clergy should be improved; that the niun- 
ber of religious instructors should be 
greatly increased; and that a system of 
parochial education should be established 
and vigilantly upheld. These measnres 
conld only he cflected by the legislature. 

A fourth tiling was needful,—that the 
clergy should be awakened to an active 
discharge of their duty; and this was not 
within the power of legislation. The for¬ 
mer objects never fur a moment occupied 
Wesley s consideration. He began life with 
ascetic habits and opinions; with a restless 
spirit, and a tiery heart. Ease and com¬ 
fort were neither congenial to his disposi¬ 
tion nor his principles: wealth was not 
necessary for his calling, and it was be¬ 
neath his thoughts: he could command 
not merely respectability without it, but 
iiriportance. Nor was he long before he 
discovered wbat St. Francis and his fol¬ 
lowers and imitators had demonstrated 
long before, that they who profess poverty 
for conscience-sake, and trust for dally 
bread to tiie religions sympathy which they 
excite, will fliul it as surely as Elijah in 
the wilderness, and without a miracle. As 
little did the subject of national education 
engage his mind : his aim was direct, im¬ 
mediate, palpable utility. Nor could be 
have cflected any thing upon either of 
these great legislative points: the most 
urgent representations, the most convinc¬ 
ing arguments, would have been disre¬ 
garded in tliat age, for the time was not 
come. The great straggle between the 
destructive and conservative principles,— 
between good and evil,—had not yet com¬ 
menced; and it was not then foreseen 
that the veiy foundations of civil society 
would be shaken, becanse governments 
had neglected their most awAil and most 
important duty. But the present conse¬ 
quences of this neglect were obvions and 
glaring; the rudeness of the peasantry, 
the brutality of the town populace, the 
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pivvaknce of drunkcnnesfl, the growth of 
im|fekety, tlie geoeral ilcadar-SM to religiuH. 
These might be combated by individual 
exertions, and Wesley frit in himself the 
power and tlte will botli in such plenitude, 
that they appeared to liim a mauitestation, 
not to be doubted, of tlie will of Heaven.” 
Vol. I. p. 333. 

In tins, and in several other pas¬ 
sages, Mr. Southey represents Wes¬ 
ley as the creature of circumstances, 
arid as following the only path which 
could have made him a public bene¬ 
factor. We dissent, to a certain 
degree, from the first of tliese pro¬ 
positions ; and from the second en¬ 
tirely. His system was in one re¬ 
spect the natural growth of his age ; 
for among free, but ignorant people, 
there was great room for fauaticism ^ 
the crop was ripening for harvest, 
and there wore no husbandmen to 
gather it. Popery had left gross 
moral and spiritual darkness. The 
true principles of Christianity were 
spreading before the rebellion, biit 
they had not accomplished half their 
work. Puritanism, and all its 
btanches, encouraged a sour and 
gloomy superstition ; and where this 
had been expelled from the minds 
of the people, it had been succeeded 
by infidelity and vice. A teacber 
therefore of Wesley *8 powers, and 
with Wesley’s principles, was sure 
to be well received. The new spirit 
of religious liberty encouraged men 
to become such "teachers, and in 
this way it may be thought that 

though the Weslejs should never 
have existed, Whitheld would liave 
given birth to Methodism.*' P. 164. 
In truth, however, Whitfield’s powers 
did not lie this way. The little that 
he accomplished in the Way of so¬ 
cieties and circuits, was borrowed 
directly from Wesley ; and if he hail 
never sat under that extraordinary 
master, he would probably haw 
been do more than a Calvinistic 
pread^ of extraordinary eloquence, 
who^tMiie for his day in Moor- 
fields and in the Tabernacle, and 
was no more seen* The whole merit 
of Methodism, as an establishment, 
is Wesley’s, Wesley’s only. 


And wc will proceed to coniilder its 
nature and degree. 

Mr. Southey, in some able and 
well-known lucubrations, has advo¬ 
cated the cause of the religious or¬ 
ders in the Romish Church t and 
contended, that such institutions 
would have been exceedingly bene¬ 
ficial in this country. We have al¬ 
ways admired the spirit from whicli 
these speculations proceeded, and 
the talent with which they were 
pursued ; but we have never yet 
been able to acquiesce in their cor¬ 
rectness. To say that a religious 
order, such as that of Francis or 
Dominic, is a refuge for the tur¬ 
bulent and facti(»us, and tends to 
preserve the Church in peace; is 
to say little more fhaii may be urged 
in favour of every calamity. The 
back-woods of the Americau are, on 
this principle, a great benefit, and 
should be carefully preserved to all 
succeeding limes ; that the outlaw 
and the murderer may have a place 
whither he can retire from the 
society whicli he has MToiiged, 
and which he dieads. It may be 
said also, that the settlers in New 
South Wales are blessed in theh' 
thinly tenanted forests, and that 
when they arc menaced with an in¬ 
cursion from their lawless, savage 
buslimen, they are not to envy Old 
England, whose every acre is ap¬ 
propriated, where the law and its 
punishments have an uninterrupted 
course; but they are to be thank¬ 
ful that their plunderers live, for 
the most part, in retirement, and do 
not violate the harmony of the Pa¬ 
ramatta and Sidney coteries by tlie 
violence of their undisciplined 
tempers, or by their inattention to 
the forms of politeness. But se¬ 
riously speaking, the Romish orders 
are rather an evil to be endured, 
than a blessing to be coveted. They 
undoubtedly strengthened the hands 
of tlie Popes, because the Popes had 
no scruples to prevent them from 
availing themselves of any help 
which might contribute to their ag¬ 
grandisement. But such compH- 
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ances are unwortl^ of Protestant 
Christianity. The passions which 
produce sectarianistii should be 
checked, and brought under con- 
troul, by a safer plan than that 
which first calls them into actiofi, 
and then makes them run to waste. 
These unnecessary and uuiiutho- 
rised arlditiou.s to the Christian edi¬ 
fice, deform its simplicity, and mar 
its proportions. The blood wldcti 
slioidd streng^then and renovate the 
entire frame, is employed in feediiii; 
one enormous excrescence. A tower 
or a window i'' cohered witii fret¬ 
work and “ildite.!;, and t!je sub¬ 
stantial repairs are overlooked. 
This was the opinion of our own ve- 
iierahle Reformers, who must have 
seen and felt the strength and the 
weakness of reKgions orders in tlie 
Church. Tlie Homilies compare 
them to the ancient Jewish sects, 
which were so unequivocally con¬ 
demned by the very highest autho- 
rity. 

“ Sects and foisjnod relii'ions were 
neitlier the fortietii pnit so many an)on!if 
the Jews, nor more Mipcrstitionsty ^nd 
iin^odhly abiisoi), tliaii o>' late days they 
have been unioni' ns.” And thus was 
the people so hlindod uitli goodly shew 
and ap()oarf)n('e of tliese tilings, that they 
thought the keeping of them to be more 
holiness, and more peifect service and ho¬ 
nouring of God, and more pleasing to God, 
than the keeping of God’s commandments. 
Such hath been the corrupt inclination of 
man, ever snperslitiou^ly given to make 
new honouring of God of his own head, 
and then to have more affection and de¬ 
votion to keep that, than to search out 
Qpd's holy commandments, and to keep 
them. Whereupon doth grow mucli error, 
superstition, idolatry, yilin religion, over¬ 
thwart jud^nent^ contention, witli 

all ungodly living.’*—Abm.on Good Works, 

» V ' 

Is the Homilist giving a descrip¬ 
tion of Popery or of Methodism 't 

Such persons as agree with our Re¬ 
formers in this their solemn opinion, 
will have no difficulty in pronounc¬ 
ing Wesley’s scheme radically faulty. 
They may agree with Mr, Southey in 
thinking that he could not have es¬ 
tablish^ any system of National 
Hemembrancer, No. 21. 


Education. And to judge front his 
attempt at Kingswood, he was to- 
tally unqualified for' the task ; aud 
therefore ought not to be condemn* 
cd for neglecting to co-operate with 
the small band of sound Churchmen 
who were even then intent upon this 
object^rid wlio were perhaps more 
in want of a oiari of Wesley^s zeal 
and talent, than of any other requi¬ 
site for llioir undertaking. They 
may abo take it for granted, that 
he could have made no impression 
upon the higher classes of society ; 
and therefore think that he was in 
the right for never attempting to 
make any. Tliey may even per¬ 
suade themselves that he could 
have done no gocul by setting an ex¬ 
ample of piety aud activity; and 
exhibiting to his luliewarin bretlircn 
the pattern of an earnest and pru¬ 
dent pastor. But still they will feel 
and contend that he had no excuse 
for his schism : that it was his duty 
to go on in the straight and iiaiTow 
jiatii; and leave the event to God : 
that he ought not to have said, tliis 
will be eiiectual, and that will he 
efiectuai, to the awakening of sin¬ 
ners, and the con^^equent salvation 
of souls ; but shi>uid have weighed 
in the first place his own sacred 
obligations as a Churchumu and a 
Priest, and been careful not to vio¬ 
late them out of zeal for the im- 
))roveinent of others. It is true that 
the great struggle between good 
and evil, though it had commenced, 
was not visible to ordinary eyes; 
and could not he expected, to excite 
general attention ; and it is equally 
true that much of our actual and 
anticipated improvement, may be 
traced up to the convictions which 
that struggle has produced. But 
why might not Wesley, if, with Mr. 
Soulliey, we consider him as one of 
the liglits of the age in which he 
lived, have hastened these convic¬ 
tions; and given them an earlier and 
more rapid circulation, thereby pre¬ 
venting m^ch of the mischief which 
has lately been witnessed ? Still 
more why did he not abstain from 
4B 
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adding fuel to the flame; by ab¬ 
staining cautigusly from siicb con¬ 
duct ad might give a triuiii(>]i to in¬ 
fidelity, and excite quarrels and di¬ 
visions among an already enfeebled 
flock i ^ ' 

Can it be said <hat Methodism 
has assisted in slaving moral 
plagues oi‘ intidelil) and jacobin¬ 
ism ? Take its elVects from tlie im¬ 
partial pen of JNji*. Sontluy ; and 
there will be lu) dithcully in answer¬ 
ing this question in the negative; 

There won* times when tVcsIoy per¬ 
ceived and ackn!»wled"cil how little teal 
reformation h.nl been cfFected in the ijrcat 
body of his followers: * Mif:ht I not have 
expected,* said lie, ‘ a general increase of 
faith and love, of ii;:i)teousnrbs and true 
)ioline«<>, yea, and of the fiitits of the 
Spirit—love, joy, peace, lonw-Buftcnrig, 
meekness, fidelity, goodness, 

temperance^—I'ndv, when I saw what 
God had done amon« his people between 
forty and fifty years ai'o, w'len I saw them 
warm in llieir fir^t love, iiia^nifvin" the 
I^ou!, and lejoicin" in God their Saviour, 
] could expect notinin; less than tiiat all 
these would have lived like anueis heie be¬ 
low ; that they would have walked as con- 
limiallv sccti)<* him that is invisilile, having 
constant comniiiiiion wiih the Father and 
the Son, living in eternity, and walking in 
cternitv. 1 looked to see * a chosen gene¬ 
ration, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a pecnliar people fui the wliole tenor of 
their eonvel^atlon ‘ .slio\Mii"fortli his praise 
who had called them into his marvellous; 
li"ht.” IJiit, instead of this, it buMij;ht 
torth error in ten thousand shapes. It 
brought foitli enthuKiasin, ima^hury inspi¬ 
ration, nKCiihin^ to the all wise God all 
the wild, absurd, self-inconsistent dreams 
ofa lirated imaginution. Il hi-un{;lit foitii 
pride. It biou^ht I’orrii prejudice, evd- 
snrnibjng, censoriousness, jiKli»in:» and con¬ 
demning one anolher; all totally siibvei- 
siVc of lliat brolht'Tly love which is the 
very had^c of. the Ciiristian profession, 
without winch whosoever liveth is counted 
dead before God, It broiigjlit forth an^jer, 
hatred, malice, revensce, and every evil 
word and work; all diiefiil fruits, not of 
the Holy Spirit, but of the bottomless 
I»if. .ttt broui^ht forth such base, grovelling 
ad%fi|^ns, such deep earthly-mind^dncss 
of the poor heuihens, which orca- 
the lumeiitatioij of their own poet 
: O ctirtia in lenSu anirrue et 
camMm inaneg/ ‘ O souls bowed down 


to earth, and void of God !* Aud be re¬ 
peated, from the^fnlpit, a remark which 
had been made upon tlic Methodists by 
one whom he calls a lioly man, that * ne¬ 
ver was there before a people in the Chris¬ 
tian Churcli who had so much of Uie power 
A'\G<»d among them, with so little self- 
denial,*" Voi. II. 1*. oSio. 

Mr. Vlelclicr bears lus testimony 
to the same melancholy truth; and 
wc never could hear that nmcii per¬ 
manent good had been eliccted in 
the jiopuloiis neighboniiiood ol his 
own residence, tliouuh his anxiety 
for the spiritual welfare ot his pa¬ 
rishioners luado him rise at an early 
iiour oil Sundays, and proceed lo 
diliVn'iiL parts of his parish, suin- 
luouiug the people to Churcli l)y a 
bell. Jl is a singular fact, also, that 
there was no part of the United 
Kingdom's lo w'hich NXcslcy paid 
more attention, or with which on 
the vvliole he uus belter satisfied, 
than the country round Manciics- 
ter. The towns whose names have 
been so Ifcqueiitly repealed within 
tlie last year, liollon, Kullock 
Smithy, Stiukport, Blackburn, and 
Oldham, were crlebrated in Wes¬ 
ley’s Journals befort; lleiiry Hunt, 
Esq. was born, Wesley speaks ol 
their inhabitants as a loving people ; 
the communicants at JVIancliester 
were upwards of twelve hundred; 
Manelicsfer bitls fair lo surpass 
Bristol itself: ils Snmlay Schools 
w ere highiy, and no doubt deserved¬ 
ly, commeiulcd ; but wliere are the 
iVuits—wiilther lias the good Spirit 
llown ? how are the godly scatter¬ 
ed ^ Individual reformation, we a^- 
mit, is often hastened, and occa¬ 
sionally produced,, by Methodism; 
but tlie greate]P,„|>arl of a century 
has elapsed since its establishment: 
and w'hat general improvement can 
it be said to have brought about? 
Mr, Southey suggests that its indi¬ 
rect clfects are considerable, since 
it exc;ted in many of the parechial 
Clergy the zfeal whicli was vvmting. 
When these exert themselves, lie ob¬ 
serves, the growth of Methodism is 
checked; and it may thus be said to 
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be inosldfeeful, where it is least sue- 
cessfiil. The missionary eliorts of 
modern (lays, lie ascrihes lo the 
same source; and withrmt denying 
or concealing the luisehief tliat lias 
heou produced, he hints that tSe 
evd may bo only for a lime, and tlie 
good J!:ay endure. 

“ In eveiy oilier sect (licre is an inhe¬ 
rent of eo^iili'V to t;ie ('.innrii of 

l!)(i cflon Hiid too iialdially co'j. 
iKTted wCU ‘hsoaMil politie.d opinioji-. 
So It i.i anti so it v\iii 

continue to I>e, ,i>. lonir as tliosi* sects eii- 
•hire. Ihit is lice fioin lliis. 

The cxtiMvatiancK'^ uloCli aeroinji.inieil it-? 
giovstii aie no enroiirai;ed, niei 

Hiil altui'«*tlt( r be (iisroniiKMiaiieod, as 
llieir ‘leal inline is iindtislood. Tins 
('•iiinot doubti’d. !t in tlic n.itiiMl 
coime of tlnm'-' liiat it }miiUv i|s<<ir 

^raduady Immii ufiatever -s uhjeetion thlo 
lu its iii>tinitions. Sol' Is it beyond the 
bounds of leasoiiable iiope, that (‘oiilbinu 
in;* Itself to th?* uiii^iiKil iiUi utinu of its 
foiimlers, it nia> a<:aiu ilrao towai?!*? tuc 
establisiiineiit fioiii v\lm'li it lias se( ede I, 
and ik'serve to be lecoitni/.ed as an auxi¬ 
liary Jiistiuitioio it* inuiisteis beini; anaio* 
^^oii.s to tlie le^^n'ai.., and its tncmbeis to 
the tci liaiies and various confrateiiiities of 
the Romish C'hiiteli. The obstacles to 
this are surely nut insuperable, peiiiaps 
not so difHciilt us they may appear. And 
were this elfectcil, John Wesley would 
tin n be laiiked, not only among the most 
leiiiaikable and inihiejitial men of Ins age, 
but among the gieat bmiefaeiois of Ins 
couutryaiid his kiud.’" Vol. 11. P. 661. 

This sentence forms the conclu¬ 
sion of the valuable work before us, 
and we trust that in dissenting from 
this, and from siniiiar opinions, we 
shall not be thought to undervalue 
the masterly volumes iii which they 
are contained. To Mr. Southey’s 
own principles BO objection can be 
raised ; the life of Wesley convinces 
us more strongly than ever of their 
soundness. In mere matters of opi¬ 
nion great latitude is allowable; and 
it may be considered as a proof <»f 
Mr. Southey's impartiality, rather 
than as a reflection upon his judg¬ 
ment, that his work will nowhere 
be the object of unqualified ])raise. 
The execution of the whole is ad¬ 


mirable ; but the first volume ap- 
l^ears to us the moat finished rfiid 
accurate. Iii the second, the wri¬ 
ter is, to a certain degree, oppress-^ 
(*d l)v the unwicldiucss of his mate- 

V 

riaU ; aud there is a want of dis¬ 
tinctness, or rather of decision, in 
till.' chupters wliith rccapitidute the 
(Ittctrinc, discipline, and etlVcts of 
Itletiiodism. It was hi5 \wsh, we 
}uvMime, rather to assist the judg- 
ineut'd' iii', readers; than to dicl.ite 
to tiiLiu ijv a formal delivery of his 

• ft 

ov\u opinion ; and we*doubt whe¬ 
ther this be im adequate disebarge 
of the duli(*'» of an historiiiu. Many 
readers will trust entirely to liis 
judguaiit; iiud In* toight to tell 
liieui (vplicitiy what ic' approves, 
and what he (iisdppi.ocs. A carc- 
Kss perusal of Mr. Souflioy’s work, 
may produce a vetdicl fur .Method- 
i"!)! ag-iiitsl evidence; or it lu.-ty 
leeil to the conifortuble conchi-iion, 
that holhiugeaa !)'• tl-‘teruiiue<l with 
(‘crtaiulv, and that it \u soinethiiijX 
like a drawn iKittle !»ctucen the en- 
eomiasls and adtersuries of Me- 
ttiodism. In hopes that our read¬ 
ers at least mav not be eutausrled 
in this labyrintli, we shall cudea- 
vour to sup|)ly the deficiency of 
which we have complained, by 
shortly summing up the eilecis of 
Mctliodisui. 

Wesley’s doctrine, as we have 
seen, \va> the child and the parent 
of enthusiasm ; the parts of it whicli 
approached nearest to the truth 
were exaggerated and illogical; and 
ho weakened many a man's implicit 
respect for Scripture, by contend¬ 
ing that his own absurdities had a 
Scriptural foundation. Instead of 
vindicating a rational belief of a 
particular Providence, and a Chris¬ 
tian failh in the certainty of sj)iritual 
assistance, he outraged cummoii 
sense by laying clilim to power al¬ 
most miraculous, and by pretend¬ 
ing that he could distinguish the 
operations of God upon the heart. 
At a time when moral preaching 
was perhafs too exclusive, he in¬ 
creased the prejudice in its favour, 
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by tlie manner in ^liich he preached 
Gospel. At a time when the 
infidel was boasting in his strength, 
and preparing as a giant to run his 
course, Wesley gave liim the op¬ 
portunity of saying, “ Behold a 
primitive Christian! tliis credulous 
euthusiast is a genuine believer in 
the Gospel ; and the discij)les of 
Jesus are inconsistent, if they be 
not such us lie' Lastly, al a lime 
when, according to common par¬ 
lance, a revival of religion was at 
hand, Wesley’s doctrine soned lures 
among the vlieat; tares ^liicli can¬ 
not be eradicaletl, bnt must gi\*\v 
till the harvest. When \\c acknow¬ 
ledge and lament the present dis¬ 
sensions in our Church, to Wesley 
it may be trul> said, “ This also 
hast thou done.’* 

The discipline which he intro¬ 
duced among Jiis converts is not 
preferable to his doctrine. W here 
Christi.anilv bad not previoii''ly been 
establistied and tauglit, his Con¬ 
ference, Circuits, and Classes, iiiiyht 
have been brought forward with ail- 
vantage. And if Churchmen will con¬ 
template the sy^tem as a separate 
institution, they may iind that se- 
veral of its parts furnish hints and 
suggestions for strengthening and 
enibellisiiing our own J'Aclesiastical 
Fabric. But when the Methodist 
discipline is regarded as an wipe- 
rium in imptrio^ evei*y jiroof of its 
efficacy is a pi oof of its power to 
do mischiel. The natural connec¬ 
tions of society are weakened, if 
not destroyed, that men may be 
linked together in classes and bands. 
Master and servant, landlord and 
tenant, parent and child, husband 
and w ife,—what are all these to the 
adepts of Methodism I Instead of 
teaching children to honour their 
fathers and mothers, the Methodist 
teaches them to honour their class- 


* Att.'^observation nearly resembling 
this vat^fCally made by Bolingbroke. His 
reference wus to MHiitfield, 
wfMM^Wjppher is highly d^ighted with 
bh WdAnbonest preference! 


leader and Mr. John Wesleys In¬ 
stead of fostering domestic religion, 
and domestic confidence and en¬ 
dearment, the Methodist praises his 
(rod on a Watch-night, or at a Love- 
fe-ast, and confesses his sins to the 
class-fellows w'itli wlioiri he may be 
accidentally associated. If this be 
Christianity, or if this be nature, 
w'c ba\e still to be instructed in the 
iirst principles of knowledge. We 
conceive that such a system can an¬ 
swer one purpose, and one only; it 
can spread, strengthen, and perpe- 
t.iuili’ tlic power of those liy whom 
it administered. 

Is it probable that from such a 
doctrim*, and siieh a discipline any 
lasting good can sj>ring? Is impos¬ 
sible to assert that such good has 
been witnessed ? \Ve admit that in 
populous ))laees, Methodism has 
contributed in some slight degree to 
eounteiact the evils which result 
from iiisuHieient spiritual su}>erin- 
tcmianci', instruction, and care; 
that it has inculcated llie duty of 
civil obedience, and lliut it has re¬ 
claimed and consoU-d many in those 

% 

classes of societs, with which it is 
so diliicult ft)i' the Ch rgv to become 
inlimalely aerpjainted. Tiie <Jliier 
siile of the account is loo King to 
he tianscrihed; and v\e can oiiK 
repeat a few of the more conspicu¬ 
ous items. If W'esley contributed ni 
any serious degree t(> call forth fresh 
exertions on the part of the Clergy, 
it was at a time when sufficient ex¬ 
citement was pre}>aring elsewher*, 
and unauiinity, to say the least, was 
as necessary as zeal. If he ren¬ 
dered the ClerjOf more willing to la¬ 
bour, it was Tiy increasing their 
labours, in sOttif instances Ivienty 
fold, by adding to a load which it 
was already grievous lo bear. If 
tic rebuked, and awakened, and 
comforted the poor; he led them 
into a course of life, whicli separates 
liu ni entirely from the rich ; he ini¬ 
tiated them into a society, which 
has no place for the scholar or the 
gentleman ; and thereby alone is 
sufficiently distinguished from that 
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Church into which all may enter. 
By setting an example of gross spi¬ 
ritual insubordination, Wesley not 
only contirmcd and encouraged the 
seccders from Jhe Church; but he 
unintentionally laid the foundation 
of political disorders. By teaching 
the people* the arts of combining, 
and of taxing and governing them¬ 
selves, lie cornineneed a system, 
which, as Mr. Southey confesses, 
has been perverted to tlie worst 
purposes. By admitting all per¬ 
sons into his society, without any 
regard to creeds, lie disabled our 
Bible Societies, and our Schooh for 
all, from jiroving their claims to ori¬ 
ginality. By jesuitically maintain¬ 
ing that Methodists were Cliurch- 
ineii, he opened a sort of half-way- 
houso, into which the unwary arc 
easily decoyed, and wliere they too 
often become the prey of the Ran¬ 
ter, the Antinoniinn, the Socinian, 
and the Radical. By "i\ing birth 
to a srei, which professes friendship 
for Cliurtli and Slate, he has ob¬ 
tained jirotectioii und encourage¬ 
ment for sectaries in iitiarfcrs, where 
there was more charity than discrc- 
tiou. By preaeliiiig peculiar doc¬ 
trines, ami enfoiciug peculiar pre¬ 
cepts, he lias created in the very 
midst of us a peculiar people ; who 
liave not made religion captivating 
by tile loveline-<s of their lives; who 
have not raised the charaeler cf 
Christianity by the sincerity ol‘ their 
professions; and who, if the} have 
abstained from gross jiublic de¬ 
bauchery, have fallen far too often 
ipto ])hde, gloom, and uncharit- 
'^ablcness. As an iustaacc of their 
proficiency in this last, it may not 
be improper to jnention that we 
were ourselves told by a Metliodist 
Preacher, whom we have no reason 
to suspect of being move bigoted 
than his brethren, that Mr, Southey 
was not properly qualified to write 
the life of Wesley, because to write 
well upon such subjects, it was ne¬ 
cessary to be a serious Christian of 
some denomination or other^ 


tta 

Some Popular Objections against 
• Christianity considered, and Jtke, 

- general Character of Unbelief re- 
presented, in three Discourses on 
AJark xvi. 15, 1ft. Preached he* 
fore the University of Cambridge* 
By the Rev. John LonsdScf. 
M,A> Assistant Preacher at the 
Temple, and late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, Riviiigtons. 
1820. 

We have already had occasion to 

V 

point out the evils wlijch arise from 
neglecting to make the evidences of 
Cliristianitv a regular branch of in- 
siruclion. These evils were never 
so formidable nor so conspicuous as 
at present; the} arc perceived and 
acknowledged by numbers, who, a 
short time back, would have denied 
their existence or possiliility ; aiul 
serious and we trust efi’ectual ef¬ 
forts are making to counteract them. 
But it is still generally considered 
of ^el■y great importance to keep 
doubts and dithcultics respecting 
the evidences as much as )K>ssiblc 
in the back ground. We arc told 
that they will peij>Iex, unseftie, and 
embarrass; and tlie hour of imjuiry 
is regarded as a teiujitation which 
should if jiossihl' be removed out 
of the way. The length of*days to 
which these and similar sentiments 
have altaiiied; and the respectable 
and respected names tliat may be 
found upon the list of their advo¬ 
cates, oblige us to speak with great 
caution, when we advocate a con¬ 
trary opinion. We arc bound mere¬ 
ly to suggest it for consideration 
and inquiry; not attempt to lay it 
down positively or dogmatically. 
W c must ask whether an early ac¬ 
quaintance with the objections of 
the iiilidcl may not answer the pur¬ 
pose of a moral inoculation; w hich 
w'hile it subjects many to a disease 
which they might otherwise escape, 
yet by mitigating the violence of the 
symptoms, and checking the pro¬ 
gress of the contagion, may tend ulti¬ 
mately to» diminish the great mass 
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bf mortality, and to eradicate a 
l^'adly virus from the vhole Iniinaii 
l^ace. We must ask wiiethrr 
the causes which have hitiicrto j)ie. 
vented the wtuid iVom ever seeing 
an entire nation <»f Christians, this 
may not he one ; that no entire 
^ nation has hitlierto been aefjnainted 
with the evidences of Chrisliiinity, 
or knoniJ the woitidessness of* those 
objecthujs on account of wiiich its 
authority is called in (|ues1iun. The 
answers to these inquiries are to our 
minds so self-evidenl, that we shall 
lose no opportunity of presenting 
our readeis with the contents of 
such works as repeat anil eN|)osc 
the doubts and ilitliculties of seep- 
ticisni. The subject is more espe¬ 
cially appropriate to a University 
pulpit, where the preaclier is sur¬ 
rounded by the joung and inexpe¬ 
rienced. 

If the proposed additions to the 
Cambridge exaniinations should, as 
we hope and expect, be soon adopt¬ 
ed, the nocessitv for such works as 
Mr. Lonsdale's, will not be quite so 
great as at present, because the 
candidates for degrees will be oblig¬ 
ed to study the whole subject atten¬ 
tively ; and former ages have pro* 
vided ample stores for the instruc¬ 
tion of the diligent. But what is 
learned under the present system, 
must be learned voluntarily, and 
without stimulus, and there arc 
many therefore who will not consent 
to bestow much pains upon the ac- 
uisition of it. To such Mr. Lons- 
ale has rendered an essential ser¬ 
vice by shortly demonstrating the 
invalidity of some popular objec¬ 
tions against Christianity, and fur¬ 
nishing a specimen of the complete 
answers which the believer has in 
store for the most specious and 
boasted questions of the infideL 
The author sets out by telling us 
that he propoies to regard the 
words of his text, Mark xvi. 15, 10, 
(“ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is "baptized 


shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be damned.”) chiefly as 
they bear upon the moral evidence, 
as they may seem capable of being 
made iiihtruinentai in awakening 
diftigerous doubts as to the authority 
of that religion which is our light 
and our glory ; and without which 
W'c should wander through this val¬ 
ley of darkness and deutii, wilhont 
» ^ 

giiiiliince and williout consiJiilioii, 
without strength, and williout liope- 
The jirimary objection to which lie 
adverts, is tliat which is drawn from 
the partial proiiuilgation of Chris¬ 
tianity. He answers lirst, 

That this want of universality su 
much cotiiplaincd of m the Ciiiistiau reve¬ 
lation, is, m a great degree, impntahie to 
mankind themselves. .'Hie benefits of that 
dispon'^ation have been not ao much with¬ 
held fiom them by ciicunistaiices over 
which they had no eontroul, as lost, after 
having been actually commuiiicaied, by 
their own negligence and wickedness. Had 
they lifted due diligence in improving the 
heavdib gift, the piosent rondihun ofiiu- 
maiiity, as to tiie matter in question, would 
have been far other than it ; and millions 
of God's rational crealurcs, who nre now 
sti angers to revealed truth, would iiave been 
rejoicing in its direction and comfort. This 
will appear, by considering the extraordi> 
nary piopagation of Chiistiaiiity at its first 
appearanee. The unparalleled rapidity 
with which a complete revolution was 
efleeted in a vast portion of the moral and 
religious world by a few Ashenuen and 
tent-makers, ttie despised and persecuted 
followers of a criiciAed malefactor, with¬ 
out arms, without money, without patron¬ 
age, and, except in a single instance, with¬ 
out learning, lias been always considered by 
Christians, and often with irresbtihlc tbree 
demonstrated, to be an unanswerable argu¬ 
ment for the divine a^itliority of the doc¬ 
trines so propagated; Upon this point it is 
not now necessary tQ^Qlarge. Let it suf¬ 
fice to say, jhat tb« of Christianity 

was very soon felt in the "most distant terri¬ 
tories, or even beyond the limits, of the Ro¬ 
man empire. Nor can any of us be igno¬ 
rant, that many nations at present buried in 
Pagan darkness, or subject to the gioss de¬ 
lusions of Mahometanism, once walked in 
the clear light of the Sun of righteousness, 
and professed the pure faith of the Gospel. 
Wc cannot open the Sacred Volume, with¬ 
out seeing the names of churches which 
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have loD^ ceased to exist; of candlesticWs, 
to nse llie Apocalyptical iniaj;e, which 
have been lon^ removea oiitnf tlipir places; 
as it was distinctly foretold that tiiry should 
be, unless the impending desolation were 
averted by repentance. In many, alas! of 
those very places where St. Paul cxcrciAd 
his personal ministry, and to which most of 
his Epistles were addressed, the Crescent 
has prevailed over the Cross; and the false¬ 
hoods and absurdities of the Koran have, 
for the uio'.t part, oraltoi'ether, superseded 
the Use of the true word of God. Whence 
then this forfeiture of privileges once pos¬ 
sessed ; this relapse from lii^lit into dark¬ 
ness? Whence but from wilful neglect and 
roiTuptioii? That which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles said of their fhlliiii; away i'loni the 
natural kiiowlcdi'c of religion, divinedy 
coniniiinicated to man, may be a|)plied to 
those also who fell from this hi^^her state of 
illumination. Theif are ivitkont excuse^ />e- 
caaae thaty when thnf hnew fro/Z, iheif <j'/o- 
rified him not as God^ neither were thank- 
J‘nL And even ns iheij did not like to re^ 
tain God in their knowledi^ey God ^‘nve 
them over to a reprobate mind *. It is a 
painful and hiimiliatni'; fact, that the suc¬ 
cess of the Mahometan imposture was 
gre.itly facilitated by the corruptions of 
tile Ciiiistians, and by the spirit of bitter¬ 
ness and cruelty which raijed between tlirir 
conllictin^v sects; a spiiit to which the 
Gospel is altogether repugnant, and for 
the exeicise of which among its professors 
it is no ways accouiitatilo. Tims was the 
faith which brought forth fiuit so sparingly, 
not only prevented fioni further scattering 
its seeds abroad ; but was destroyed aUo, 
where it had once been sown, and taken 
root. When they who had seen the light, 
walked no longer as children of 
when their zeal grew cold, their industry 
became remiss, and tlicir very belief wa¬ 
vered ; the loss of those spiritual advantages 
which they esteemed so lightly, was their 
awful, and to this day conspicuous punish¬ 
ment. Wiiilc Christianity was a young 
tender plant, it was reared with more 
than human care, ^nd vairacnlously pro¬ 
tected from the dan^rft which assailed it 
on all sides, and wb^'ibwas then unable 
by its own strength'to Withstand. Its di¬ 
vine Planter prepar^ room before it, and 
caused it to take deep root. He suffered 
not the boar out of the wood to waste ity 
nor the wild beast of the field to devour it. 
But when it had thus become a strong and 
stately tree, and been raised to a lieight 
from whence it migiit liavc overshadowed 
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the world ; when it had sent out Ushaugf^ 
UtUo the seuy and its branches unto^tM 
river ; it was left to suMi ordinary mcajiS 
as were now sufHricnt for its support 
propagation. Had those means been sA 
ployed to the utmost, it would not M 
sent be seen to shelter only a few favotinedi 
nations; but, like the visionary tree ofthft 
prophet, it would have grown and beei| 
stroiit^y and the height thereof would have 
reached unto heaven, and the siffht thereof 
to the ends of all the earth. The leaves 
thereof svould have been fair, and the 
fruit mnek; and in it would have been 
meal for all: the beasts of the field would 
have had shadow undei' it^ and the fowls 
of the he.arcn would have dwelt in the 
hon^'/is thereof y and all flesh been fedef 
ii^:* p. ti.' 

Not however solely upon 

this powerful statement, Mr. Lons.** 
dale next supposes that the words 
of his text, and the parallel passage 
of St. Paul (Col. i. 2ii.) may have 
been used in a soinewiiat contracted 
sense, :is only importing the htness 
of Cliristianity for general extension 
und the free admissihilitv of the 
Gentile world to a participation of 
its mercies, and thus admits that 
man is not wholly accountable for 
the partial piihlioatioii of the Gos¬ 
pel. He shews tJiat this admission 
need give the Christian no alarm. 

For is it not manifest, that God deals 
with us in the distribution of ordinary 
blessings after a manner (tliougli doubtless 
consonant with perfect goodness) yet cer¬ 
tainly quite at variance with our notions 
of impartiality ? Has he not made a vast 
difference between the advantages and 
capacities of happiness possessed by dif¬ 
ferent cla‘‘Ses of the species to which we 
belong? Oo we not see whole nations very 
superior to others in the enjoyment of phy¬ 
sical blessings, and the means of moral im¬ 
provement? Nor IS the distinction less strik* 
ing between individuals, born in the same 
country, and even in the same family. How 
far does one surpass another, not. only in 
bciiuty, slrcngtli, and bealtli ; but in the 
more excellent qualities of the mind, and 
even in the dispositions of the heart! How 
great are the advantages of cduc.ation, and 
example, which some possess above others! 
VV'itli what extreme inequality are those 
things which are called the gifts of fortune 
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Religion aeknowledgea not the 

t ) diatrihated^ Yet no one rejects 
th, or honours, because his neighbour 
s them. No one values genius less. 
1»iecanse dulness exists every where around 
•lihn. No one is less thankful for the pos- 
IMMsion of reason, because he sees that 
Others are ideots or lunatics.’ ^And wity 
tfiottld we adopt a different mode of judging 
snth regard to still higher blessings? Why 
should we wonder that He, who dispenses 
Ordinal y blessings with such apparent 
{>attiality, should dispense those which 
arc extraordinary, according to the same 
Xitlc? VViiy should we refuse thankfully 
to accept the Might of Revelation, be¬ 
cause It is not granted to all our fellow- 
creatines ? This mode of reasoning must 
lead a man to reject not only revealed, 
but natural religion also ; for it is evi¬ 
dent that some are endued with a much 
greater capacity of improving the light 
of nature than others. And accordingly 
we find that, in tlie Heathen world, some 
have bronglit it to woiideiful perfection, 
while others have been scarcely raised by 
it above the rank of brutes. The fact is, 
that tliis line of objection naturally tends 
to an atlieistica! termination : for no other 
conclusion can dclivci tiic objector from 
the inconsistencies in which he must be 
entangled. If God be denied to be the 
author of Revelation, on account of the in¬ 
equality with which it is dispensed, we 
must, to he consistent with oui selves, upon 
the same principle, deny him to be the 
author of nature also. If wc acknowledge 
his presence and mighty woiking in tiie 
latter case, wc ought not to di<>pute them, 
upon this ground, in tlie former. And from 
this one instance, crut of many, wc may 
learn how loose and untenable is the foot- 
log which Deism affords to its followers. 
Xet him who thinks that he stands upon it, 
take heed lest he gradually slide into the 
giilph of Atheism ; which full of folly, and 
^rkness, and misery as it is, yet offers the 
only resting place (if such in any sense it 
can be called) to those unhappy wanderers 
who have quitted the high and sure ground 
of faith in the Gospel. That many among 
them (more tluo have bad the hardihood 
to avow it) been compelled to seek 
refise there, wia4uive but too much reason 
tailipprehend.'* P. 15, 



The next difficulty which the 
prtfcher notices, refers to the se- 
coM of the verses on which he com- 
iDeM|; and having observed that 
otMuPbrd’s commission to^ evangelize 
th^world, could not easily have 
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been followed up by wordi more 
comprehensively significant, more 
strikingly momentous thau those 
which are under consideration, he 
proceeds to show tliat there is no- 
th^ng in the words themselves, con¬ 
sidered as a summary of the condi¬ 
tions of salvation, which can aifect 
the moral evidence of the religion 
whicii w'e profess. 

If common reason had been suffered 
to exert its natural iuflueuce, or the general 
scope and tenor of Scripture had been kept 
in view; small would have been the occa¬ 
sion of offence given to them that seek it, 
small the scandal arising to Christianity, 
upon the presumption that it makes human 
salvation to depend upon mere speculative 
belief, or the bare observance of ceremo¬ 
nies. When the careful and candid enquirer 
hears the Author of the Gospel declaring 
that /le that believeth shall be saved; in¬ 
stead of availing himself of a brief inode of 
expression, to support by it a .scheme of 
doctrines as mischievous in their tendency, 
as they are uureasonabie, and iiiiscriptural 
in their grounds, he will consider that no¬ 
thing is moic common, in all kinds of 
speaking, and writing, than the ineution of 
some one principal part of a system, to 
convey the idea of the whole; than the 
comprehension of many particuhii's iindar 
a..single general term. And being well 
aware that no man would, in ordinary cajscs, 
form his notions solely upon sucli a descrip¬ 
tion, without having recourse to more ex¬ 
plicit and detailed information; he will 
naturally proceed to apply this received 
principle of interpretation to the Scripturet 
in the present instance. In their language, 
often exceedingly concise and coniprehen 
sivc, faith is frequently put for tlie sum 
total of Christianity; and for an obviont 
reason; because faith is the ground work 
upou which the whole fabric of the Chris 
tian character be built; the sourc 
from which all beauties and the bene¬ 
fits of Christianity spring. And it i: 
on tliis accountf^tll^^jkbe latter clause o 
the text, nothing If to tlie phrase * In 
that believeth not;* fgr the foundation be 
ing wanting, it necessarily follows tlial^tlit 
superstructure must be wanting also. Bn 
shall we therefore conclude that notliin^ 
more than the foundation is requisite ? Shal 
we overlook the testimony of the very saun 
witnesses, directly prohibiting ns to draw 
sn unreasonable a conclusion? Shall wc no' 
rather seek to elucidate the darker saying 
of the Sacred Oracles by their clear decla 
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Hons; 'their oompressed sentences by their 
more extended itstements; their general 
aammaries by tbelr particalar expositions ; 
and thus, comparing spiritual i/tings with 
extract pure and genuine truth 
from the whole? Pioceeding upon ^piis 
principle, we shall soon find that belief in 
the Gospel includes much more than is 
expressed by the term nakedly and ab¬ 
stractedly taken. We shall observe, that 
both our Lord and his Apostles in several 
instances, join repentance with faith as 
indispensably necessary to an effectual ac¬ 
ceptance of the Gospel t; that the laith 
which they require is repeatedly explained 
by them to be not a speculative aud barren, 
but an active and fniitfu] quality; that 
they describe it, on numberless occasions, 
as faith which worketh hy love%; faith m 
a pure conscience § ; faith made perfect 
hy works ||. But it appears to me tliat 
there cannot be a clearer illustration of the 
principle which 1 have been enforcing, than 
the different manner in which the different 
Evangelists have recorded the very instruc¬ 
tions of Christ to his Apostles now under 
onr notice. By one of them, we have seen, 
he is represented as promising salvation 
upon the conditions of belief and baptism 
alone: but according to another, be enjoins 
that all nations should be tangM not only 
to believe in him, but also to observe all 
things whatsoever he had commanded ; 
and we learn from a third, his direction 
that repetUancey as a necessary accompa¬ 
niment to remission of stns, should he 
preached in his name When therefore 
(to sum up tile whole matter at once) Re¬ 
velation charges us to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Ckriit'\^ ; it in tact charges us to 
believe all the doctrines, and acknowledge 
all the obligations, of his religion: to be¬ 
lieve that his teaching was in the spirit of 
divine truth, and with the sanction of divine 
power; that his redemption of the penitent 
from the natural penalty of sin, is available 
to the uttermost; that his promised spiri- 
>nal assistance will be given; that the re¬ 
wards and puoisbmfMli. which he has an¬ 
nexed to his laws^ yvP be realised. Tliis 
is the sum andyciM^Mipe of true belief: 
and if this do aiKlb wmgb God’s blessing, 
produce In those Ivho heartily and smcerely 
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entertain the fhdite of 
* where is the seedfrom whkdTxrt 
pect tliem ?” P. Xg, 

With regard to baptisni, 
in the text is coupled with bel^ 
the difficulty is shortly and satisfHie- 
torily removed when we are remttUI- 
ed that He who is pleased to import 
a blessing, may at least be permitt^ 
to determine the means by wliich it 
shall be conveyed. 

The latter part of the verse upou 
which a more w^ghty ebar^ 
against Christianity has been found¬ 
ed, furnishes matter for the second 
half of the little work before us* 
The objection is that when articles 
of faith are proposed to a being con¬ 
stituted inorally free, he should not 
be liable to punishmeut for with¬ 
holding bis assent from propoai- 
tioDs, which liis reason may not 
allow him to admit. Mr. Lonsdale 
first observes that this difficulty 
cannot be evaded, as some have 
endeavoured to evade it, by re¬ 
stricting the damnatory declaration 
to the age of the apostles; and 
secondly, adds that there are per¬ 
sons to whom it cannot be supposed 
to extend; those namely to whom 
the glad tidings of salvation have 
either never been preached at all, 
or to whom they have been made 
known in a form and under circum¬ 
stances materially detracting from 
their credibility. He then proceeds to 
obviate the fore-mentioned objection, 
by pointing out the alleged very pe¬ 
culiar circumstances under which tho 
Gospel originally claimed, and in¬ 
deed still claims, the attention 
the world, by adverting to those 
arguments which may be drawn 
from the divine attributes consi¬ 
dered with reference to any revela¬ 
tion to mankind, by proving that 
Christianity appeals directly to rea¬ 
son, and therefore cannot be ^aid to 
take aivay the exercise of natural 
free will, and by shewing that the 
unbelief condemned by ffie law of 
Christianity, is in its nature such^if^ 
may be properly made the sulgect 
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o|,condemnation. Aa the two lat- 
K'Jieads are beaten' grouiid^ our* 
shall be •confined to the 

Let ns proceed to tLe refutation of 
the objections already stated. For which 
paipose, it will be proper to bring forward 
arguments of different kinds. Rut those 
to which in the present Discourse I must 
confine myself, shall be drawn partly from 
tile alleged very peculiar circumstances 
under which the Gospel originally claimed, 
and indeed still claims, the attention of the 
world; and parUy from the divine attri¬ 
butes considered with reference to any re¬ 
velation to mankind. To determine then 
whether this tremendous sanction, which 
we have seen is affixed to the doctrines of 
Ctiristianity, by the person who first pro- 
jDoIgated them, might have been reason¬ 
ably expected or not, let us observe who 
that person professes to be, and with what 
pretensions and titles he presents himself 
before us. Does be appear only as some 
unauthorized teacher, venting upon tiie 
world the dreams of bis nneertnin imagi¬ 
nation, or the conclusions of his imperfect 
Jadgmeut P Docs he claim our attention 
merely as some poor child of dust, extract¬ 
ing from tlie scanty stores of human know¬ 
ledge and wisdom, such counsels as he may 
conceive calculated to promote the welfare 
of his brethren of the earth } and then pre- 
aoming to anathematize those who ^all 
have the hardihood to dispute his 
iity i I need not say how remote M^lbe 
truth are these suppositions. I nee^n not 
ray that He, with whomy as to the matter 
is question, we have to do, appears before 
us in a very different form. He appears no 
other than that mysterious Being, who was 
in the with God, and was God *; 

as the Ktng of Kings, and Lord of Lords t; 
the first and the last ^; as One, hy whom 
and for whom all things were created § ; 
and who is ordained to be the final Judge 
of all mankind, both quick and dead\\. 
Nay more, he exhibits still further claims 
to our reverential observance. This A!- 
mighty, Everlasting One is represented as 
having disrobed himself of that divine glory 
which he hadbefore the world was 5F, and 
having put on tlie garb of mortality ; that 
he tniji^ work out for us a deliverance 
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iVom ruin, to which our owu powevs wore 
altogether inadeqoale; that he might pur¬ 
chase fur us peace and blessedness, at a 
price which we could never, by any possi¬ 
bility, have paid. Or if, for tjab sake of 
ar^ment, we ascribe to him the lowest 
ra^, which man has thought fit to allow 
him, still be will appear as an ambassador 
from heaven to earth, invested, by the 
admission of those who would degrade him 
to the condition of mere humanity, with 
powers far exceeding any that were ever be¬ 
fore granted to a human being. And now let 
us ask, whether, eveu on this last, as it 
appears to us, most unscnptural hypotlie- 
sis, it was befitting the dignity of one so 
highly commissioned, that he should de¬ 
liver his embassy without any threat 
against those who should presume to deny 
its auUieuticity: that he should throw it 
out, as it were at random, to take its 
chance among mankind ; and be leceived, 
or rejected, as their caprice niiglit dictate. 
Was It proper that a religion, purporting 
to be introduced by such a person, and 
under such circumstances, should be left 
to the world, to be treated with disregard, 
or contempt, or hatred, as indolence, or 
pride, or profligacy might suggest; without 
any denunciation of punishment against 
those who should so treat it? It appears 
worthy of consideration whether this would 
not have been inconsistent with claims so 
very extraordinaryand had the effect of 
detracting from their weight, by supposing 
a possibility of their not beiug sufficiently 
attestctl and confirmed to take away all 
pretences for refusing to allow them. 

** But further, if we regard the matter 
more closely, with refeicnee to certain 
intellectual and moral qualities necessarily 
belonging to the alleged Founder of Chris¬ 
tianity, or at least to Him in whose coun¬ 
sels it professes to have originated; we 
shall find the awful warning under our 
notice so far from being irreconcileablc 
with those qualities, that had no such 
warning been recorded, it would hav^* 
been exceedingl|^^i(Hl|kult to b»ve ao 
counted fur the The veiy sup¬ 

position of a diyq^. Vjpvelation includes 
the notion of its 

evidence sufficient to convince every at¬ 
tentive and upright mind* For who that 
has worthy conceptions of the Deity, can 
imagine either that his knowledge and 
wisdom cquUl possibly fail in estimating 
the degree of proof necessary for cfm- 
viction; or that his goodness would permit 
him to withhold it ? Well therefore might 
lie pronounce beforeliand a sentence of 
condemnation upon those whom such proof 
should fail to satisfy. The fact is, that 







this very threatenkig which has given so 
nracli offence, is a stsiking display of all 
the attributes just mentioned, particularly 
of the last. The design of Christianity is 
so benevolent; being indeed no other, than 
that of conducting men to happiness h^e- 
after, by the paths of peace here ; that the 
salutary terrors of the Lord which are 
employed to enforce its reception, arc in 
truth among the highest exercises, the 
purest emanations of heavenly mercy.’* 
P. 


^ Enough has now been laid 
shew the nature oP these 
anti to prove, that the autbo^ 
entitled to the very sincere thra 
of all those who are anxious 
move stumbling-blocks out of ^ 
way of youth and of ignorance, aiid 
to vindicate that Gospel which 
sent to every creature under hea* 
veil. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Extracts from theRrpovt of the Man¬ 
chester and Sayhrd District Com¬ 
mittee. 

“ Tlie friends of the Society for promot¬ 
ing Christian Knowledge will rejoioe to 
hear that the Manchester and Salford 
District Committee have been for some 
time gradually extending both the sphere 
and the measure of their usefulness. 

“ Recent events will have proved the 
importance of this district $ but tliey only 
who inhabit it, can have any notion of its 
peculiar claims upon the vigilance of those 
who are m stations of authority; for they 
only can judge of the progress which in- 
tidelity and irreligion have made, and of 
the influence they have obtained amongst 
large proportion of the poorer class 
population. 

•••To assert that oiir holy religion is by 
vast numbers openly renounced—tliat its 
awful sanctions arc set at nought-^ that its 
ordinances are despised—that the worship 
it enjoins is neglected—that its temples 
arc forsaken—that its ministers are not 
merely treated with contempt, but even in 
broad face of day <iAtrageously assault¬ 
ed, would heretdnS^lHive excited doubt 
or disbelief. Yet experience of the 
last ten months l^niAfftunately proved 
that these thingraftViirbeen, and tip to the 
very moment of preparing this report, 
there is too much reason to believe tliat 
they have not ceased to be. 

In this disorganized state of society, 
we must esteem it no small advantage 
that the wise and tlie good amongst oiir 
forefathers, have provided for tis some 
very eflicient and very jiidicidus means of 
counteracting the evils that tlireatcn us; 
and that for the purpose of facilitating 
our access to one of the most useful of 


these, an establishment U formed at our 
own doors, to which we may resort with¬ 
out (lifliciilty, and at a trifling expense. 

“ Ry those who have a due sense of the 
importance ot religion, and by those even 
who look no farther than the preservation 
of internal peace and good order, such 
an oppoitunityof sticngtheniug lliemselves 
against the common adversary cannot be 
disregaided: but when they understand 
that the very limited amount of the local 
funds has hitherto greatly impeded the 
exertions of this committee, little more 
it is hoped, need bo said to induce a 
voluntary offer of new subscriptions, and 
a liberal donation of additional benefac- 
tioos. 

And let them not wait till their pa¬ 
tronage issolicited—the cause is their own 
—It ia tbe cause of all good men—It is 
the cause of all good subjects. A ready op¬ 
portunity of doing much good, at little cost 
is now offered, by the Society’s publication 
of the occasional tracts, many of which 
are e^ecially calculated to counteract the 
machinations of those by whom our peace 
and our comforts have been invaded; and 
several proprietors of great manufactories 
have purchased and distributed consider¬ 
able numbers of them. But an ample 
supply is still reserved at the depository 
for others who may be desirous of availing 
themselves of such easy and jndiciousmeans 
of conferring a lasting benefit upon tlieir 
neighbours and dependants; and every fa¬ 
cility will be most readily afforded to all 
bciK'voIcnt persons who are wilting to co- 
oiK'iuto in this important branch of the 
Society's designs. 

“ Another useful suggestion has lately 
been made to, and upon full consideration, 
has been adopted by the Society—the for-^ 
Illation and eslablisliment of parochial li¬ 
braries, • 

“ On this subject, us on every 
connected with this venerable institutidir 
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best hifi^matioa will be without delay 
■ Iji oeiiredy if an application be made to th(^ 
^cretaiy of the District Committee; who 
lt]|tialsogla<U«jreceive and speedily forward 

commum^tion that is likely to be iii- 
tat^ting to the Society, or that may tend 
tp promote its extension or its usefulness. 
Hpr this purpose, and to superintend the 
pain and delivery of books, attendance is 
g^iven every Tuesday and Saturday, from 
eleven o'clock until one, at the Local De* 
positoi->, No.lU, King-street, Manchester; 
where also, and by the Treasurer, Robert 
Markland, Esq., subscriptions, benefac* 
tioDS, and arrears, eitliei fur the District 
Committee, or i'or the Society in London, 
will be received. 

** A subscription is likewise opened for 
the especial object of defraying the ex- 
pence of gratuitously distributing a large 
number of the occasional tracts ; copies of 
which may be had at ttie Depository by 
any person disposed to promote this sub- 
BiCription. 

“ The number of Bibles, Prayer Books, 
And other bound books sold in this district 
during tlie year 1819, is S!674, and of 
tracts, 6081 , Tiiakiug in the whole 38,357 
fince the institution of this committee in 
August, 1814. 

Societi/ for the Propagation of the 

Gospel. 

Extracts from Report continued. 

“ New Brunswick. 

The appointment of tlie Rev* Robeft 
Willis, as successor to Mr. Pidgeon, in the 
Mission of Bt. John’s, has been attended 
with all the advantages which his known 
qualifications aud strong recommendations 
had led the Society to expect. Tlie duties 
of his station had become so arduous in 
coDsequence of the great increase of his 
congregation, that tlic vestry and the parish¬ 
ioners, sensible of the importance of secur¬ 
ing to themselves tlie full performance of 
the Ecclesiastical office, have contributed 
with great liberality, towards the mainte¬ 
nance of an assistant, who miglit extend 
his labours to the most distant parts of tlic 
par^, and more particularly to Carleton, 
where there is a numerous population, di¬ 
vided from St. John’s by the harbour. The 
society, aipDous to enc«s|ll^e such dis¬ 
positions, li^e agreed addition 

a salary of in aid diwe hinds raised 
in the parish \ and consider themselves for- 
tumijp In tlio opportunity of famishing 
tbM 'inith a respectable Hergyman, in the 
pftspn of the Rev. Abiflmin^Wood, who 
j^ed at St. John’s aiH|a close of the 
qpt year. The Chnrjcb HH^dsome and 


well-built edifice, bat much too sihall for 
the place, as it cannot hold more than 
tbree-fourtlis of the members of the church 
of England, who are desirous of attending 
public worship, and these form a very large 
mf jority of the most respectable part of 
the inhabitants; when the sacrament is 
administered, many persons of a weak con¬ 
stitution, orfrom infirmity of body, are de¬ 
prived of the comforts of that sacred ordi¬ 
nance, from the length of time they must 
necessarily remain in Church. The Na¬ 
tional School, under the auspices of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has hitherto suc¬ 
ceeded beyond expectation; Mr. Bragg, 
the master, is indefatigable in his atten¬ 
tions, and has given entire satisfaction to 
the committee. The system is rapidly 
spreading throughout the province; four 
masters have already been qualified, aud 
have very excellent schools in their respec¬ 
tive places at Fredericton, Kingston, Sus¬ 
sex Vale, and Gage Town; some trifling 
obstacles have occurred from prejudice or 
party spirit, but these arc gradually dis¬ 
appearing ; tlie daily attendance of scholars 
is fVoiu 130 to 16 (); efforts are making to 
build a very large school-house; the legis¬ 
lature have voted 250/. towards the ex- 
pences; the building is far advanced, but 
it is estimated tliat it will cost 700/. The 
funds are low, but the committee look with 
confidence to a favourable result of their 
exertions, under the high patronage they 
have received. As a further encourage¬ 
ment to these laudable operations, the so¬ 
ciety have agreed to make an allowance of 
20/. per annum for the school-roistress, in 
addition to a salary of 50/. for the school¬ 
master. 

“ The Rev. James Somerville, ministerto 
the parishes adjoining Fredericton, reports, 
that in the parish of St. Mary, 300/. have 
been subscribed towards the erection of a 
Church; the greater part of the subscrip¬ 
tion will, however, be commuted for in 
labour and materials, as the people are in 
general too poor to advance the money 
The 100/. advanoe^l^the society will be 
of most essenti^ipqMil^e, and the people 
are anxious to acknowledge¬ 

ments for this seaiOhi^WiiCt of liberality. 
The Cliurcli will be ready for tlie perfor¬ 
mance divine service during the suraoier. 
The church at Queenborough will be finish¬ 
ed with the aid of the 50/. granted by the 
Society. During the summer and autumn, 
he officiated every Sunday in the several 
parislies, with the exception of two days, 
owing to the inclemency of tlie weather ; 
he is every where treated with great kind¬ 
ness, and the preJudiccB of many are sub¬ 
siding. 
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late venerable MisBioanry at St. Andrew’s, 
has been in some measoreaupplied by the 
appointment of the Rev. Jerome Alley, 
vrho, it is understood, gives general satis¬ 
faction to his parisluoiiers, and is himgelf 
well pleased with his situation; the Mis¬ 
sion is extensive, and requires tlie exer¬ 
tions of zeal and prudence ^ the short pe¬ 
riod that has elapsed since he has taken 
possession of his Mission, has not allowed 
him to send a detailed account of its spi¬ 
ritual state. The Society lament that the 
more distant parts have of late years been 
necessarily neglected, in consequence of 
the extreme age and increasing inhrmities 
of the late Missionary. 

Tlie Kev. Elias Scovii, Missionary at 
Kingston, writes, that in October, 1818, he 
was <;onfined to his bed by a Typhous 
fever, and although he was enabled to re¬ 
turn to his duty by Christmas-day, his coti- 
stitutiou had not yet recovered from the 
effects of his malady. The arrival of Mr. 
Cooksoii in June relieved him from at¬ 
tendance at Hampton. In the parish of 
Westfield, great exertions have been made 
to render the Church fit for divine service. 
Ever since tlie removal of Mr. Norris, 
prayers and a sermon, have been regulaily 
read tliere every Sunday, which has been 
tlie means of keeping together a very con¬ 
siderable congregation, who arc anxious 
for a resident clergyman, and are in hopes 
that the old Mission of Westfield and Gran¬ 
ville may be restored. The inhabitants of 
Springfield have also agreed to rebuild 
tlicir Church. Considerable sums have 
been subscribed both in money and la¬ 
bour ; but without assistance, which they 
cannot expect, from tlie legislature, it is 
apprehended they will not be able to finish 
it. The Society, ever desirous of encou¬ 
raging such exertions, have agreed to ad¬ 
vance two several sums of lOOf., in aid of 
the expences attending the erection of the 
respective Churches. 

X The national syttesn of education has 
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success. The childreir attend divine^^ 
vice regularly. 

** Tlie Rev. Richard Claij|te,7tfi 
at St. Stephen’s, reports, that the Cl 
is at last ^nislicd, at an expence of lOCM; 
The building is in appearance equri to 
in the country. It was opened on flta 
of December, 1818, when many atti 
from St. Andrew’s. The death of the late 
venerable Missionay at that place pro¬ 
duced the keenest soirow. Mr. Clarke 
was present when he expired, and at¬ 
tended his funeral as a mourner; and in 
compliance with the wishes of the people, 
he administered the sacrament once, and 
proposed to repeat his visit in the course 
of the winter. 

“ llie Kcv. Oliver Arnold, Missionary 
at Sussex Vale, reports, that with the aid ii 
tlie Society the churchwardens had been 
enabled to complete the Church, and to 
erect a descent fence round the bnildiiig 
inclosing half an acre of ground. For tbe 
more convenient education of the yonth, 
the parish of Sussex has been divided inte 
six districts; in each district a school- 
house has been erected ; a»'d it is proposed 
to introduce tlie national system througfa- 
out the whole of tbe parish ; in two of 
the schools it has already been introduced 
with the best effects; people of all deno¬ 
minations have been much gratified by the 
prospect it holds out of the rapid pro¬ 
gress of their children; all are uniting with 
xeal . to promote this desirable object. 
Mr. ^Arnold visits Norton every fonrth 
Sunday in the month. During the sum¬ 
mer, divine service is performed in the 
Church. In the winter the congregation 
collect for public worship in some private 
house, in consequence of tbe unfinished 
state of the Church ; there is, however, no 
room sufiicicutiy large to contain all those 
who are disposed to attend public worship. 
On the representation of Mr, Arnold^ the 
Society have granted 100/, in aid of the 
expences of the building.” 


Poema Promt6'ff!0iceilarii Academieo donaium, et in Theatro Sheldo- 
niano Keeitai^^ Jun. dit T’C.X/X. Atulore Honbili. 

E, G» S, Stanley^ Ex Mde Christi, 



SYRACUSE:. 

Proptkr floriferi consuetum fluincn Anapi, 
Dilcctscque Hyblte per dulcia rura, tacetis, 
Sicclides Musae ? nuUamiie Arethuya Caiueeiiain 
Servat adhuc; vitreo quani ssepe The^^critus antro 
Nectentenique moras, et molli carmine captain 
Detinuit, vetuitque freti miscerkr uadis? 






O si suave dolens lugubri Moschus avcna 
Funereum cantu patrise decus addcret urbif ' 

Jam nulla Aonidum in sacris vestigia lucis 
Apf^arent, mutique laeus^ et Dorica Tempe 
Pierios testata niodos: quin ocgidit otnnis 
Gloria Trmacriaj: jacet urbs, quae fertur Atheiiis 
Haud impar congressa; jacet, qua: nacta tridentis 
Imperiuni, terracque potens, sua jura volentes 
Per populos dabat; angusto nunc limite saxnin 
Continet Ortygiac, squaltorque iuhonostus obumbrat. 
Non sic fatidicus ventura canebat Apollo, 

Tunc cum divitiis inhians, ct iniqua Svracae 
Stagna nihil metuens, nullo nninita labore 
Conditor exiguae fi.ndamina ponerct urbis; 

Parva quidein, sed tuta loco; nani plurima hndit 
In latos sesc iinda sinus, duplicesque recossus. 
Fertur et ipsa novis Pallas risissc colonis: 

Palladis auratee primum per tompla columna* 

Ad soleni fiilsere ; Dea hinc praesenlior urbem 
Fnitique dedit paulatim, et viribus auctis 
Crescere; dum sensini per teriam brachia tcndcni, 
Quatuor arnplcxa cst, a vends quatuor, arces. 

Turn belli tentare vices, ultroque propinquas 
Solicitare armis gentes; turn foedore ^ictos 
Accipere, ct Ijetze cominercia jungere pacis. 

Vosque, Syracusas, haud nullo Numine Divutn, 

Ad summas vexistis opes, et culmina rerura, 

Illustres Heroum animac! tu primus ad auras 
Surge, Gelo ! tibi enim vicinos fata dederc 
Subjiccre iraperio pqputos, et Marte sccundo 
Poenorum domuiss€| patriainque tueri. 

Salve, inagne Parens^^^lsl tibi prseinia Virtus 
Fert propria, et vivot tumulo circumdat honores. 
Nec tc Musa, Hiero, tanto vix fratre minorem 
Transierit, ni Pindaricis super actliera pennis 
Evectunrt exigua fugerem tenuare Camccna. 

Me, sacra Pieridum nutrix, ante omnia raptat 
Aurea Libertas; illam sancto ominc lactx 


Accipiunt gentes ; ilia adveniente beatus 
Ridet ager, viget artis honos: ea maxima fovit 
Ingenia, Hermocratemquc, et sanguine jura Diocleni 
Finnantem proprio, Icgesque in morte 
Ilia etiam, regnandi avidas, rcrumque 
Sola Syracosio confregit milite Athenas. 

Vos, vacui portus, lateque silentia Thapsi"* 

Littora, senta situ, fameeque oblita vetustac. 


Vos testor, vidistis enim, quae praelia vestram 
Turbarint requiem, quantas induxerit aegra 
Ambitio strages, gcminiqiie insania belli! 

Nunc quoque (Plemmyrio quamvis verlice rarus 
Teiidit iter, leviterque sccat maria afra phaselus, 

Et, fidei monimenta, cruces circum ostia fulgent); 


Nunc etiam antiquas videor mihi cerncre classes, 
Clattgoremque haurire tubao» mixtosqne tumultus 
Ad pugnam bortautum, et sacrum Pacana canentum. 
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Heu nox ilia mails et acerbo fmta dolore. 

Cum jaia Cccropidum res f^actx; et Luna, labores 
Insolitos perpessa, fugs dare terga veta}>at! 

Lorige alii motus aiiimorum, ubi non sua puppes 
Serta coronarunt, et jam tlamore secundo 
Paiulentes velorum alas^ Saiamine relicta, 

Sicanium Ia*tis onerartint classibua aequor. 

Nunc, pro cantu alacri, pro spe, plausuquc suorum, 
Excrcet \igiles efi'obso in carcere luctus 
liisopita fames; quin tela arsere diei 
Pestifera, infecilqiie auras spirabile letura. 

Nec tanien has inter strages fnriasque triumphi, 

Nullus honor Musis; Graiae meininisse Camoenae 
Profuit afflictis ; teneraque Euripidis * arte 
Molliti dominorum aniini, laxa^que caleuie. 

Ecce autem invigilans urbi irrequieta Tyrannis 
Vincia inovet super; et Siculis juga dura minatur. 

Cui non Lautuiiiiiv, cui non dolus iste barathri 
Auditus? Claustruiijque, et mens exclsus in aurem 
Da:dalea]ii, infandique aurtor Dionysius aiitri? 

Martis amans tanien liic patrise non defuit urbi; 

Auspice non alio, crebra trenicfacta bipenni 
Piniferis sonat ^Etna jugi'^: Calabra'que fragorem 
Dant s\lva‘; unde novis iiavalibns ostia jiaudens 
Thapsus iua^suelas miratur surgore cla&so^. 

Hinc urbs iniperium pelagi, et Muvortis bonores 
Prjeiipcre ; him* princeps loiqucro rubenlia belli 
Fulnima; succubuit pertenita Naxos, et Eiitia, 

Et Catanc victorein, et Tro’ia sensit Acesta. 

Nec quamxis seras non accepere catenas 
Rhegini grassante fame ; cum embus ipsa 
Grainina dcficerent, et victus tietba negaret. 

Quid luemoreiii Motyac clades, et ftrtia frustra 
Pectura? quid caedem Eiitellae, quid Amilcaris arma 
Versa retro, et Pceiio rorantes sanguine canipos, 

O niodo legitimis auimuni satiare fcroccni 
Si spoliis voluisset, et extera bella mo\ere ; 

Nec patriae armasset rabies in viscera dextram! 

Exoriare ultor, praeclaro digne magistro, 

Digne Platone Dion ! doetas paulisper Athenas 
Dcsere, felices Acadenii dtsere sylvas, 

^ Rursus t ct horrendam belli einctire Charybdin. 

^ Tc quo^ue fhiterna quamvis de ceede crueutum, 

Timoleon^ labenti succurrere sa'clo 

Fata sitfUSit; nec enim frustra delapsa, verendo 

Crine sedet, Bpondetque uovos sacra X vitta Iriumphos. 

Eia agite, ultores vos sceplrum iuimane Tyranni 
Janidudum vocat, et vioJatae injuria gcntis 
Ultorins non passu moram, \ os exinict oevo 
Nulla dies. Si quid patriae pia cura valebit, 

Si quis honor tumuli, longum per saecula uomen 
Timoieontei servabil gloria Templi. 

* Plut. Nicias. * ^ , 

\ Dion, ut ait Plato, Syracusas rediit ’O^p’ ft-i t»iv oAo5j» Xapv 

Ddyss, 428. I Pint. Tunoleon, 
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* 

Felix, auflpiciis semper ai talibus uaa, 

Trinaariae Regina; nec luHqaam fiaude nudigiM 
Hippocratis decepta, ultra funcsta tulisses 
Prelia, Romanis audax te opponare signis ! 

Quid Tuis in faluni? quid davse spcrnis aristx 
Munera? quid Cereri Libyca dilectior ora 
Fastidis pacem, armorumque incendia inisces 1 
Annibalis victor, spoliisque beatus opimis, 

£n tandem Marcellus adest! super sequora victrix 
Longa triumphali sese cxplicat ordiuc classis: 

Mille adsunt nova bellorum instrumeiita, necisquc, 
Cratcsquc, pluteique; et centum fulta carinis. 

Extans, urbis opus, muro sambuca minatur. 

O*' Sophia, o sanctos dignata recludere fontes 
Doctrinse, mentemque extra continia mundi 
Elatara rapuisse: unus, lua jussa secutus, 

Unus consilium duels, et Romana moratus 
Agniina, devotae fortunam distuUt urbis! 

Ille etiam coelique vias, ct sidcra novit: 

Et vitreae Solis jubar in convexa ialiella; * 

Contrahere, et siibitis naves involvere Hainmis: 

Aut rapere elaias, fractasque illidere saxis. 

At misera extremain falsa inter gaudia noctem 
Urbs agit, effusot spumant carchesia Baccho, 
Letiferisque vacant epulis. Heu nescia fati 
Mens homiimni;—crebro sonat aricte porta, tubarumque 
Horrendos audit strepitus Acradina, videtquc 
Viclriees Aquilas, ipsam intra moenia Romam. 
Marcellum interea jam devastata videntem 
Labdala, et iinmissis nuturas ignibus arces, 

Continuo fati subiitnelioris imago, 

£t qualis quanta pc^ol^ 8ub elade jaccrct; 

Ergo, ait, hsec Sibull Bedes pulchcrrinia regni 
Occidet, et signis strages ea debita nostrisl 
Usque adeone brevi Manes Hieronis amici 
Speriiimus, et junctas non baec in foedcra dextras, 

Ut manibus nostris aceensee hacc omnia flaminx 
Diripiant, et s^eva edraeni militis ira ? 

Non ita: victorem inagni miserebitur hostis, 

£t lauro implicuisse piam laudabor olivam/’ 

Talia meute movens rabiem compescere belli 
Gestit, ct hac iliac studio volat acer faoneflto; 
Nequicquam; tota fervens dominatur . 

Jamdudum strages; aoimos furor ebriuiyB||pt^'^ 

Et, stimulata mora, sitis irrequieta rapixiS^ , 

£cce autem incumbens peraratis pulverX fonnii, 
Mystica doctrinse Sapiens, penitusque latentes 
Naturae toto volvebat pectore leges: 

Infelex, qui non viciua tonitrua belli 
Audierit! capiti impendens sublime coruscat 
Fulmineus mucro; noniconsciusiille pericli 
Sternitur, inscriptaque jacet revolutus arena. 

Eiap te, patriae columen, te barbara Iclo 


lot. Mai'cellns, ct Liv. 24, 


t LIv. 25. 25, 
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Dextra dedit; muj^nusque cinis tellure jacexes 
Ignuta, ni parvani inter dumeta coluumam 
Vix humili oniatam sphsera tenuique cylindro 
Invcntam Arpinas * inerito cumulasset honore- 
Tani leve, tam fallax det%s est quodcnnque sepulcri I 

Heu quianam humanos semper volvenlia casus 
Fata ruunt in pejus; ct alto in cardine rerum 
Pendentes trepidant, bellis vertentibus, urbes ? 

Ergo ea legitimis Marcelli erepta tropa^is 
Marmora Praxitclis, spirantia signa, supersunt. 

Scilicet ut Verres manibus populetur avaris t 
Inque novas venient cladcs, ut sxvior hostis 
Det tiammis ; ut Hoinaui vigor ignens ahtri 
Cum deferbuerit, |>nt'da la^tcatur opima 
Liinatuni Mahuiiicdiv agmcn, Tiirca'qiic iVroces? 

Suave alitjiiid taiuen love \eteris vestigia gentis, 
Siqua inanent, lustrart*; cl sn\o edossa theatra, 
Tenq)ia<|ue, lapsiirumqiio Jovis \earrarier a dent. 

F.l. jiivat inter agros erraie ubi, <|uondatu 

Notaqiie siippliciis loca, nunc liorentibus lu>rtis 
Lautuinia* t ritlent; inlixaque vincula nipi 
Viva tegunt folia, alque ingens oleaster obuinbral. 

Felix nunc etiaiu tellus, si prodiga (juantinn 
Sjiarsi! oju\s, lurgas<pie sum Natura profudit 
Delicias, tantinn ipsa aniims annisque tuorum 
<?onsuleies faune I Turgent in collibus uvae; 
ll>bla liiMuo, ut quondam, rcdolel; flavcntiaque arva 
Non iiiagib aveiso nutrit Sol aureiis^igni. 

At genus aere virnin, at nnllo frangenda labore 
Corda absunt: friget, cpii Spiritus intus utehat, 
Libcrtatis Amur: subiitqiie insana Libido, 

Et fnriale Odium, et dissnasor Luxus honesti. 
Nequicquam obtnsas tibi Gloria personal aures; 

Et sanctum Patriu' nomen : nihil isla moranlur 
Degene,res, queis fteda nigra super incubat umbrn 
Desktia, eneivat<|ue aiiimos, probibetque nefanda 
Excutere iniperia, et domimn um onimpere vinclis. 


* Cic. Tnsc. V. 2S. 


t Stolberg. 
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FCCLESTASTIC4L IPKEFERMENI’S. 

Kcv. David Williams, A.M. Chaplain to 
lordCurion, to hold the rectory of Blni- 
don, with that of Kingston Soymonr, in 
the diocese of Hath and Weils, to the lat¬ 
ter of which he was presented !>y Kail 
I'owlett and the Rev. Win. Pigott. 

Rev. C. S. IJonnett, M.A. of Sydney 
Sussex college, to the rectory of Avington, 
near Winchester. 

Rev. John Edgar, to the rectory of 
Kirketon, Suffolk ; patron the king. 

Rev, C. O. Jackson, to the vicarage of 
HUton St. Andrew, with Histon St. Ethel- 

Kbmembrancer, No. 21. 


red, Canihndgesliti e ; void by the death of 
the lev. Ur. Edwaids. 

Rev. Dr. CdiT, MCar of Brighton, and 
deputy clerk of tlie closet to his majesty, 
to br dean of Hereford, lu the room of Dr. 
Oretton, deceased. 

Rev. C. Taylor, M.A. headmaster oftlic 
Cathedral School, Hereford, to the pre- 
bend of Moreton Magna, vacant by the 
death of the late dean of Hereford; patrou, 
the bishop ofHeieford« 

Rev. W. K* Coker,,IBS pA. to the vicaragC^ 
of Norih Curry, S<flair«et; patrons, the 
dean and chapter of wells. 

4 D 
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Rct. Jeremy Day, M.‘\. ■‘rriior cl(*r.c!il 
fellow ot’Gonvillc an i Cams < olif'j„'c, Cam* 
brid;;e, to the vcclojy of II« iliej>ct, in 
Norfolk, vacated by the lUatls of lev. 
B, Edwal’d^; paluni, Iht* iita.sicr of that 
society. 

Kev. Hr. K'»atc. to fho livji^ of Stowoy, 
Somerset, vacant Ir the pioujolion of tlic- 
rev. Mr. Noii!'vy. 

Kev. \Villi.»ni Ciahtie'’j M. fellow of 
University col’Ci.,c,loihe u cioiy of CIn < K- 
endon, m Oxfoul.dme: patrons, li einasU r 
and fellows of the same ^ocielv. 

Kev. William Snioull TViepie, to the 
rectory of Mi-filon, NoitliiiinheLland. 

Kev. Faiwaui llowrll^, to a iiuner ca- 
Bonn m Hru foui Cat:ie<lia!. 

Kt'\. John Hni;h Pai^iy Pu!-i) ', M.\. 
to a [ircbcMidal stallm tiie < atjiedi.)! cliuich 
of E\eier. 

Kev. Geoi«e PienT Uichaids, M,A. ftj- 
!ow of 1 ollcce, t amln id'je, han hem 

elccloii ni:i''tcr ot Itevejjiy •;iaiTimar- 
school. 

Kev,'J’honias Tmm-r Knv, A.M. to the 
eertory of l>enmo:»on, Limohisl-iie, on 
the ie'>i:;ii< tjoii ol die rev. A.l’ , 

patrons the iieht hon. Fiedeiiek Jiwio, and 
the iiqlithon. lady Saudi L. Koiaason. 

TIjc lev. Anthony liaiiiiuon, 
been proseiiud to t!ie lectory »d' M. 
Maij-U*-How, Lonrlon, vacant by the le- 
signation of tin h'.shupof Laudatf; patron, 
the archbishop oi’Caiiteilmry. 

The rev. VV. J. Itees, M.A. to the va¬ 
cant prebend stall in the cr)llei;iate church 
ofBtecknoc! ; patron, the Kidiop of St. 
David's. 

The icv. Si.irlcy Western, to he domes¬ 
tic chaplain to Foi<l Mavnaui. also to \hv 
rectory of Riveniiall, Essex; putuoi. 
■Westciii, Esq. AI.P. upon liie resignation 
of the rev. T. W cstern. 

The hon. and rev. A. Hobart, to the lec- 
lory of Walton, Leicestershire. 

The rev. \W Cross, V.AI. \iear of Am- 
vell with Hailey bury, Heris, and formerly 
fellow of Pembroke bail, (.'ainbndge, to 
the valuable living of Halesworth cuenChe- 
diston, Suffolk, vacant by the death of the 
rev, Isaac Avarne , patron, Whn. Pliinier, 
esq. M.P. 

The rev, Ja^fr 'I'owers, lo the vicainge 
of WherwcM, rahts; palioiijlhe rev, Las- 
cclles Ircmoofer, prebendary of Wlierwell, 
Toid by the deatii of the itv. FrcdciieW 
Iremonger. 

UNIVERSnV INTEIJAOEN’CE 

OxPOUD, Jnly On \\^rdijes<lay last 
f^came on the elec lia g t jM.i;:(J.i)en colicL'e, 
vbeo the foliowin||||K weie choMai 
dtoiies of that sddity. Mr. Ltnton, of 


Uiazeiiose colicf^, for Wilts; Mr. Ber¬ 
ners, of Trinity rollege, and Mr. Butlei, 
for Sussex; Mi. IJarnson, for Hants; and 
Ml. IVars, for Oxfoidshire. And on 
'j’lmr^day, Mcshis. Phillips, Mills, Morgan, 
and Kiddnlpii, deiuicsof the sunie college, 
and iMi. Majendie, student of Chiisl 
eliineh, weie elected jnubaUonary fellows 
of the foinn r joeufy. 

Angu.'-l 1.:.—On iMonday lust, the rev. 
f’. Cleoluiiy was elected atcilow of Pem- 
bioke college. Same day, the following 
gentlemen weie elected, m Abingdon 
seljool, srhoiais of the above society : AIi. 
(ienige Tombs ami Mr. Edimmd Oood- 
enoogh Kaviy, bolli on Mi. Tesdab-s 
hmud.itioii, the lattei being tounder's km. 

August IP. —On the f»th mst. the lullow- 
Mig gentlemen weic ordained in Hcioford 
(Mthedial : 

l)i Ar oNs.—Walter Shirley, K.A. of New 
coliei'e, Oxl'oid ; W. Pfiihi tl, 15.A. of Tri- 
infy eoilege, Cuinbiid?;! ; John Stewart, 
exiin.iiied student in (ivil biw, of Jesus 
college, Cambridge , ibUvanl Caultield, 
15.A. of QiiePii’N college, Oxford, Tlionias 
Mtrcer, examn.t'd foi liie degsee of 15.A. 
and now a student in i ivil law of Trinity 
colbge, Oxford; (ieorire Coke, 15..A. of 
St. John's college, C.jjnluulgc. 

Puu.nis.— Kev. Ih.ilon Bonclici, ex¬ 
amined stiob'ot in civil law of I’aliol col- 
lci:e, Oxloid ; Joiin Jeans, M.A. of Pem- 
bioke. cidligc, t)\bii(l; Willinm Eyr(, 
.E. \. cl Nevi college, Oxfoid ; John Lewi**, 
15. A. of Oio I col:; ge, Oxlord ; Jolni Tei- 
lotf, K.A. oi Qoeei/s college, Oxfoid , 
Edward ]5idniei, j»,A. of St. John's col¬ 
ic.:*, Cainbridgi-; Hmry Moisc, H.A 
ot Woiccstcr college, Oxford. 

(Ei.vinniix.i , July‘Jh.—The Kev. Di. 
Woidsworth was on Wednesday last sworn 
into the office of nnoitcr of Trinity college, 
in the cliapel of that society, to wliidi he 
was conducted by the vice master, seniors 
and fellows, m full procession ; after which, 
7e Denm was performed. In the after¬ 
noon, a grand dion^ was given on the oc¬ 
casion, in the college hall, to which all the 
refiident heada of ^jttes were invited. 

August 4.—Messrs. Henry Hanniiigton, 
Thomas Roberts, and KichuulOkes, scho¬ 
lars of King’s college, were on Sunday last 
admitted fellows of that society. 

August 11.—Rev. Christopher Benson, 
M.A, of fiinity college, Hiilsoaii kcliivpr, 
is elected a bye-fellow of Magdalen col* 
lege. 

August in.— Ac a grand common day o( 
tills < orpo»‘«tion, on Weduesduy last, an 
John C. Mortlock, was elected mayor of 
tins town fur the year ensuing. Mr. A. S. 
Abbott, was elected an aldenran iP 
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room of the late aldenuan Gurfordj Mr. 
Leo, teacher of the (Ternian lan^ua&^e in 
this nniversity, has been eicctef) professor 
of that lan^iiacfe in the royal military col¬ 
lege, Sandhurst, Kent. 

Bkkksiiikk,—A now burial ground £:)r 
the parish of St. Giles, has been coii*o- 
crated l>y the lord bisliop of Sali*'buiy, at¬ 
tended by the rev. H. K. Dukinlleld, vicar, 
the mayor of the eoiporalion, iie. On 
the followinc: day, August 11, his lord'^liip 
delivered a most excellent an<! cotiipie- 
hensive charge to Ins eleigy. 'riie visjta- 
lion sermon was [ireaclied by the lev. Mr. 
Khain, the rural dean, for which lie re- 
ceivcd the thanks of the bishop. 

DevonsHIRK, —Died, at Crediton, 
aged ti:), the lev. William Haslet t. 

DonsfTSHiRK.—1>:cd, at Bl.nidfoid, 
the rev. John W'harton, loctor of Caesil- 
borne. 

Ksskx.—D ied, at llradwell l^odgi?, Ks- 
sex, tlie rev. Kicliard llircli, A. M. lertoi 
of Bradwoll jitxla Mare, and also of U’ul- 
dington, in Kssex; a vigilant and active 
magistrate for that county, and biotlier-in- 
Uw to Sir 11. H. Diidlev, hart. 

GroiiCLSTERsiuRr.— Dicfl -uddcnly, at 
Tewksbury, Mr. l-^dw.ird Dcirtv.ird Oiop- 
nrr, aged 21, a member of M.igtlaU n-h.ill, 
and srvoiith son of the lev. Coinele^'' 
Coopner, rector of Naunton lieavelou. ip- 
ton. 

Hi.im roRi»'‘niJfiDie<l, at tiieD^ an- 
cry-housi-, in UendoHl, ni tlu* 07th y\*y oi’ 
ins age, t!ie rev. <le<'ige ^iielton, D.J). 
virai ut Upton llishop, neai Koss, a canon 
lesjdentiarv and dean of Jleieford. 

Died, ill hi>J2d yeai, the rev. Waltei 
Patfsball, M.A. sou of the late Kdnuind 
Pateshall, e.sij. of Aliciisnioic in tins 
county. 

Lan^asmike.—T he lord bishop of dies, 
ter, lias lately confirmed HOG young ft* 
malcH, at St. Anne’s church, Manchester, 
and 922 boys, in the collegiate ehmcii. 
The romniissiouers for building new 
chiirche.s have determiDed to erect an ad¬ 
ditional clinreh at Prertonj the seals in the 
body arc to be free, 

NoiU'OtK. — Died, at the paisoiiagc 
liou.se, Semer, in the 2lst year of bis age, 
Charles Braude Cooke, eldest son of tlic 
rev. Charles Cooke, and student oi St. 
John's college, Cambridge. 

NoKTHUMBblU-ANo.—Died, at Kirk- 
haugii, the rev. Thomas Kirkleigh, thirty- 
nine years rector of tliat place. 

No'rTiNGH.\M''iiiKK.—Died, c.t his re- 
sideiice in Ncwaik-park, the rev. I ewes 
Clntteihiick. 

Somersetshire. — At the bishop o 
ClouccHttr's late visit to Taunton, li 


lordship continued 993 persons in tlie 
cluiich of S^. Mary Magdalen, The order 
and pri»]uK*ty of tiu* arrangements were 
extienicly creditable to the rev. vicar of 
11)0 cliuicii, wlio, \Mth the Ollier clergy¬ 
men present, leceived the thanks of hia 
Jordsiijp for tlieir caie and attention on 
the occtiMon. 

Tlie primary visitation of the archdea¬ 
con of Hath, (I)i. Movsoy) for tlie deanery 
of Hath, took place at Bath, on Fiiday^ 
August ]l, on which occasion a veiy re¬ 
spectable body of the clergy of that small 
deanery n'^bcmbled at the White Hart, to 
meet tlicir new and highly respected supe- 
iior ; fioin vvhcncc they all went in pro¬ 
cession to the Abbey Church. Urayoif 
having beem lead by the curate (Rev. Mr. 
Mai shall), the scinion wavS preached by the 
Hiehdcacon himself, fiom 1 Can. xiv, 40. 
“ Let all things be done decently and in 
oidei in wInch, after passing a merited 
eulogy on his lamented predecessor, and 
stating, witli be< oniiiig ditbilenrc. bis tirm 
le.'iobition to execute the important dutiei 
of liis oriicc to th" best of lii^* power, be 
]>roeeeded to indinec the matter of the 
t(’xr by a strong appeal to lh<* clergy and 
ciuiK lu* nul( u^, a? to the duty of pie«erv- 
lag due dcc(aum in ihc cxk’nsj\c cirrmn- 
staiu’^'S (•!’ pnb'u: V. 01 sliip. In nraiitnning 
both (he lutward fabiic fc I i iTeiual de- 
ci’Ucv aiid wholc.sonico. ss t.f the liuiisc of 
God. He 11 ' \l c'lioiu I on the clergv the 
n€‘ees'‘ilv ol .i >lMct and lii tal adherence 
to the foimul.irics of tic' cauu h in tlie per¬ 
formance ofdiMnc I.dices, both as the di¬ 
rect and obvious ic uns of picvcntirg dis- 
imiov, and as bocod upon tlicii cousen-nce^ 
bv iluii ordiu.it.on vow.*!. He concluded 
will. ;;n exhoiluiiou to tluM to s'.ine like 
ligiitsin the no! id, ado. ring, both by the 
pniity ol tlicii lives and the soundness of 
tlien .locliiiii’s, the Gospel ui'God onr Sa- 
vioiii. Oil (uteiiug upon flic biisinosA of 
rbeda\. tlic almvc Mutable and energetic 
appeal was followed bya most appiopnate 
addiess, exclusively directed to tlie cburch- 
wardens, in winch the archdeacon ox- 
pl.’ined to tliein, in a clear and familiar 
manner, the lutuie and terms of their oath, 
pies.'cd iiome to them the necessity of ac¬ 
quitting their eonseicnces bya faitbfiil pre¬ 
sentation of ail {uesotituble matters and 
llimgs in their rospective panshes, and par¬ 
ticularly set forth the nutiire of present¬ 
ment for immorality upon common fame, 
urging, mmeover, the fullilmciit of that 
most iiipoit.mt part of a cliuicbwardon'a 
duly. Maiidate.s were then issued to «c- 
vcral ofti^ cluirciivtatdcns pieseutfor^tlie 
performance of necessary lepaiii, 
iheir^respeclive chnrchea. 

4 D 2 
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Tho dcrgy afterwards met nt dinner, at 
the White Hart, where sonio matters of 
professional interest were discussed and 
arranged; and the party separated at an 
early hour. 

Died, at Clifton, on liis way to Italy, of 
a pulmonary complaint, Mr. James Hcebe, 
of Worcester college, Oxford, second son 
of the rev. James Ucebe, rector of Pies- 

teipi. 

vSuFFoLK. — A new steeple is to be 
erected for the church of St. Clement, in 
St. Kdmund’s Bury, by virtue of a legaey 
left foi tliat pnqiosc, which has remained 
unapplied forty years. 

SuuRhY.—The elegant new diureli at 
Eghain, is now finished, and liaving been 
consecrated, is open for divine service. It 
is a large commodious and eiegant build¬ 
ing, of a chaste 8t\le of Orecian aiebiti e- 
tiirc, built of buck, and Poitland stone, 
gjeat credit is due to the hheralitv of tlie 
palish in erecting such a substantial and 
well-built edifice, which is really one of 
the handsomest country churches in Eng¬ 
land. It has been iuiilt in somewhat less 
than thice years, frtun the de''igu’^, and 
under the inspection of Mr. Hen»y Kliode^, 
the aielutect. 

— Vt the late viMtation at 
Salisbury, the lord bidiop of Salislinry do- 
iivertMl a most exreileiit charge to the 
clergy. When speaking of the late king, 
ins feelings so ovei powered hnu, that for 
several minutes he was unable to pro¬ 
ceed. His lordship confirmed SOO chil¬ 
dren on the preceding day. 

YonKsniRi:.—f)ii 'rimrsday, August 5, 
the bud bishop of ClicJ'Ui, consecrated the 
new eliiirrh of Littleboiough, near Roch¬ 
dale, and confirmed a luinibcr of children. 

WALES. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David's held 
hU general visitation for the Archdeaconry 
of Brecon, at St. Maiy's in that tow n, on 
Wednesday the 16th August, which was 
numeron.siy attended by the clergy. The 
Kev. John Jenkins, vicar of Kerry, preach¬ 
ed a sermon on the occasion tiom St. Mat^ 
thew, cliap. v. verse 14. After divine ser¬ 
vice the Bishop delivered a most excellent 
Charge, in wliich he drew a comparison 
between the churches of Rome and Eng¬ 
land, and proved that the latter w'as not 
ouly more pure iu its doctiine, but also 
more apoatoHcal in its institution. He 
likewise pressed on the clergy the import¬ 
ance of strict attention to their varioiio 

a M, asd 4^ndnded with aa animated 
CIS da favour of Welch literature^ ex¬ 


citing them to the^tudy of the language, 
both on account of its beauties, and as the 
means of imparting instniction to their pii» 
rishionors, who understood no other. The 
ofBciai business of the day being conclud¬ 
ed^ the bishop and clergy dined at tlie 
Castle Inn, and in the course of the after¬ 
noon his Lordship strongly advocated the 
cause of the destitute orphans of the late 
Rev. C. Williams of Lampeter, and a hand¬ 
some .mbsciiption was added to that which 
was alieadv entered into in some of the 
other Archdeaconries. On the following 
day his Lordship held d Confirmation atBre- 
con, and in the afternoon set out for Lon¬ 
don to attend his parliamentary duties. 

The loid bisliop of St. ILivid’s has been 
pleased to collate the lev. Thomas Stone- 
iiew'er Bright, M. 4. la the pn*beinl of 
Mntl'rey, in the catJudial cbnicli of .St 
David’s, vacant by the death of the rev. 
T. Phillips; and also Jhe lov, Thomas 
Hancock, M. A. to the prebend of Caer- 
farehel, in the said eatliedial, varant by 
Hie lesignation of tlie lev. '1. S, Bright, 
dfores.iid. 

Died, in tlic 71st year of liis nge, the 
rev. Ki'iiinald Davits, M.A. of Bodwig- 
wigiad, lu the r<mnty ol* Biccoii. 

The annivoisaiy meeting of the 
Cambio British numbers of Jesus rol- 
lege, Oxford, w'as bold ar Abcrystwith. 
The productions to wtiieli the pii/es had 
been awarded were read (>y the lev. Dr, 
Evans, fellow of the abovoinentioncd eol- 
lege. Tlic premiums of foi the best 
Welsh Essay on the woids of Talies'^m, 

** Eu liiath a gadwaiit,” and of ‘J/. for 


^ Talicssin was an eminent Welch bard, 
and flourished about the year 61-0, 

The verse from which the above subject 
was taken runs thus: 

Ell Ner a folant, 

Eu liiatli a gadwaud, 

Ell ter u gotlunt 

Ondt iiwylit WaHia. 

Thus translated into Latin by Dr. Da¬ 
vies, of Mallwyd, in Korth Wales : 

ITsqiie laudahmit Dotuiniim creantem. 
Usque servabmit idioma linguae, 
Arvaque amittent sua ciincta practer. 
And Uiiis paraphrastically in English, by 
J. W. 

Still shall they chaunt tlieir great Crea¬ 
tor's praise, 

Still, still retain their language and their 
lays; 

But nought preserve of all their wide 

domains, 

StiTt Vallia's wide ur. :iilt]vnted plains. 
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the best six Englynioii,,were awarded on 
the following subjects; “ Llwyddiant i 
Goleg yr Jesu’^ were given in favour of the 
rev. J, Jones (Joan Tepid) of Jesus 
college. Mr. Thomas Davies, of the same 
college, was pronounced entitled to {he 
prize of 10/. for the best translation of a 
sermon in the Welsh lanpnage. It is self- 
evident that this laudable spirit of compo¬ 
sition and emulation must be attended with 
y^fY boneficia] inasmuch as 

it will >Gnder the sons of Cambria more 
capable of instnictinp Welsh congrega¬ 
tions, when they retire from Ahnn Mater 
to their native hills. The rev. Daniel 
Bowen, of Waunifor, Cardipansliire. kiiulJy 
yielded to the solicitations of lib friends to 
act as pre.sideut j and at five o clock, a 
numerous party sat down to aii f iog.int 
dinner, served up with superior ta^te at 
the Oopeiddan Arms inn. 

The whole sum eollceted by the Har¬ 
monic Society in their tour through South 
Wales for the benefit of superannuated 
curates, and widows, and orphans nt eb'r- 
pyiueii in the diocese of St. David s, 

amounts to .*>17/. !ys. f>d. 

The anniver«ary meeting of the elergy 
chanty for tluit part of the dinro'^e ot Dan- 
daft', situate in tlie county ot Glamorgan, 
was lately lield at the Bear Inn, in Cow- 
bridge, and was respectably attended. The 
sum to be distributed among the poor 
widow.s and orph.aus of elergymeii in that 
part of the diocese, was \.W(. l i-?. Od. 
which was 20 pounds more ih.in uas ever 
distributed on any former occasion. This 
great increase of the funds is entirely 
owing to the exertions of the Rev, Dr. 
Williams, the trcasurei of the Society, who 
has been unremitting in his endeavours to 
solicit contributions to this most useful cha¬ 
rity, which considering, that iG sphere of 
action is confined to a very small distiict, 
only a part of the county of Glamorgan, 
may vie in icspectabilitv and utility with 
anv other similar institution itt the Country'. 

Tlie Lord BUhop of St. David’s has 
been pleased to iiwtitute the Rev, AVil- 
liam Morgan, vicar of Llanfynydd, Car¬ 
marthenshire, to the consolidated vicar¬ 
ages of Cayo and Llansawel; also to li¬ 
cense the Rev. David Rowlands to tlie 
perpetual curacy of Llanycefii, Pembroke¬ 
shire; also to collate the Rev. John Jen¬ 
kins, vicar of Kerry, Montgomeryshire, 
to a probendal stall in the collegi¬ 
ate church of Brecon: also to collate 
the Rev. Daniel Brown, of Wannifor 
Oardiganshirc, to a prebendal stall in 
tlie cathedral ahnrcli of St. David's; and 
the Rev.Thomas Stonehewer Bright, M.A, 
ta the prebend of Mathrey in the same 


•athedral, vacant by the^dp,^th of the Her. 
T. Phillips; and also the Rev. Thomas 
Anrock, M.A. to the prebend of Caer» 
farclicl void by the resignation of the afore¬ 
said Rev. Tiiomas Stonehewer Bright. 

The Rev. James Kvans, perpetual cu¬ 
rate of Bomilstone, has been instituted by 
th1h Lord Bishop of Lambiff, to the vi- 
carage.s of Peniiarlh witli Larernock an¬ 
nexed in the county of Gl.iniorgau. The 
Rev. B. Jones lias been picsciiled to the 
living of Lisvane and Lauii'ihed , and the 
Rev. U. Williams by Sir C. Cole, M.P. to 
the united vicaiagcs of l^yle and Kenfig, 
in the comity of Gl.nnorgafi. 

'i'lie fifth annual inectir/g of the sub¬ 
scribers to the Cardiff National School w'as 
latey hcM at the new .scliool-rnoms, on 
uliicli occasion tlicnio«t nobV tlie Marquis 
ot Bute presubd. It appeared by the 
icport, that the. funds aie in a most 
ftotiii^shg st.it<‘, and that the whole school 
was cnndurtt d in «nch a m iuikt as to give 
mo«t ample .satisfaction to all the .sub¬ 
scribers. Since llie foimation of the school, 
there have been admitted o Ut boys, and 
i‘j4 girls. 

Died, Rev. Ezekiel Ilainer. rector of 
Hornant, Moiitgomeryslure, father of 2l 
cliiMrcn. 

Rev. ?*Ir. Alorgau, Mcar of Pyle and 
Kcnfig, in the county of (Bamorgan, a 
truly worthy man. 

OCITUAKV. 

Died on Tluusday, Aug. in his 60tli 
year, the Kcv. Peter L.itlibiiry, LL.B. 
rector of Livermere, Magna and Parva, 
near Bury St. Edmunds. 

This zealous atul woitby mirii.stcr of the 
Cliurcli of England, was descended from 
the Do Lathburys ', an ancient family in 
Leiccstci.shiro, whose arms, in Parsons'^ 
time, wcic to be tniced m tlie church 
windows of South Croxtoii, Slrctton, .and 
toastie Domngton, in that county. 

The inmu'diate ancestor of Mr. Lath- 
bnry, w.is the Rev. Peter Lathbiiry, rec¬ 
tor of Weststow, near Bury St. Edmunds. 
By an extract from the register of bap¬ 
tisms of St. Nicholas, Leicester, it appears 
that this gentleman was baptized in that 
parish in liioS) and that he w'as tlie son of 
Joshua Lathbury, two of whose brothers, 
according to the tradition of tlie family, 
fell a .sacrifice, in the great caii.se of truth 
and loyalty, to tlie fury of the Oliverians, 
in the great Rebellion. He was a member 
of Brazennose College, in the University 
of Oxford; before he went to Weststow, 
be resided Teddington, near Hampton 

* Qwry —Might not this sirname be a 
corruption of Loughborough 1 
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Court, and officiated in the cliapel of ttiat 
palace. He liad^liitc sons and two dans;U- 
ters. His second son Joseph, Mr. Lttth« 
bury’s grandfather, was born at Weststow' 
in 1690, in 17!f7 was piesented to the. two 
Livenneres, and died in 177.>, leaving two 
SODS, Joseph and Peter, the funiKT of 
vffioiQ, upon his fathers resignation, site- 
coeded him as rector of the Livermeres, 
and the latter was pie.-entcd to the rec¬ 
tories of Westertield, near Ipswich, and 
Kirton, near Woodbndgv. This woithy 
parisli priest, for he was remarkable for 
the conscientious and earnest disrhar<;e of 
Ills nnni»terial (hitios, inaiiied Alice, one 
of the daughtcis of Mileson Edpn, Fxj. 
of the KCil House, neai Ipswich, a lady 
distinguished ttir lier kind and hospitable 
spirit, and by Ikt he had one sun an<i two 
daughters. Tin; fornier, Peter, is tlu‘ sub¬ 
ject of the pi esent article, and was horn 
at Westeifield, on the Ijtli of October, 
176i>. 

Mr, Lathbury received tlic first niJi- 
ments of his education at the fice gr.iniiirai 
school, at Ipswich, then kept hy the Kev. 
John King, and was afterwaids placed 
under the care of the Joseph Oiin- 
niog, vicar of Sutton, near Woudinidge. 
He was adnnitfd of (’laic Hall, in the 
university of Canibiulce, (the coiU*ge, I 
believe, of his giandtathei, fitlier, an 1 
unde), where he went to re^ule in 17711. 
His progress, however, in university stii- 
die.s, was veiy greatly interrupted by ill 
liealth, and on that account lie was obliged 
to lose so many teinis, that he was induced 
to go out in law. He was ouiained deacon 
and priest by Dr. Hagot, Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, and first officiated at Campany Ash, 
near Wickham Maiket, Sntfolk; after that 
be was curate of Btitley, and le.sidedat 
Oxford, w'heic he was much noticed by the 
noble family of Sudbourne, wiio so liifildy 
esteemed his character, that in 17‘H) they 
procured him the appointment of chaplain 
to the Canada of seventy-fonr guns, com¬ 
manded by Lord Hugh Seymour Conway, 
After this, at different times, he served the 
curacies of Woodbridge, and of Nackn 
and Levington, near Ipswich, rcMding 
with his sisters at the former place, where 
he undertook the tuition of three or four 
young gentlemen ; and also exerted him- 
•elf very zealously in promoting the educa¬ 
tion of children of the lower orders, 
and in fortvarding varioiiR other works of 
charity. TlHiSrst piece of preferment was 
the small reatory of Binton, in Warwick¬ 
shire, giveirUhn by the Marqnis of Hert¬ 
ford, in 17^ end in the same year he 
was preMJsted^ hy B. G, Dtllingham, Esg. 


to the perpetual curacy of Culpho, of 
which, liuwever, ttie emolument was very 
trilling. 

In 1U02, Mr. Lathbury was called to 
Livormcn*, to officiate as curate to his ve- 
ncMahle uncle, then in his eightieth year, 
and in 18iH, upon the death of this good 
man, was presented, by "N. L. Acton, Esq, 
who had witnessed the activity and soli¬ 
citude with which he devoted hiniself to 
hi> ministenal dutle.'^, to the livings whicli 
lus vvortliy relative had so long hely(« Soon 
after tills he married Mary Anne, one of 
the daughters of the Rrv. Edward Mills, 
pieachcr at St, James s (hiurcli, in Buiy 
St. Edmunds, by whom he had five daugh¬ 
ters, all now living. 

Mr, Lathhiiry's constant attention was 
occupied iii liiltilliiig the duties of ins sta- 
tioii, both as a clergyman and a inugistrate. 
The iiihrm state of lu-alth to which from a 
very eai ly pciiod of Ins life he was subject, 
was never alleged by him us a pkM for want 
of exertion. In ail tlicir temporal difficul¬ 
ties Ins ))jridnoi)crs had in him a firm 
friend and jiicficious adviser. He lelieved 
the indigent to the full extent of ins means, 
and oven beyond it. In then "leknesses 
he not only adniini^leied to then spiritual 
wants, but abo by his skill in medicine, 
uiiseh was coiiMderaide, he was olten siic- 
ccst’ful in cui iiig thnr bodily disienipers— 
thus, in liiiiiibh' iniiution of In-. Saviour, 
he strove to be the physician both oC soul 
and hod^. The late excellent I'lrs.'rrimmer 
used to ob^eive, that Mr. Lalhbiii), who 
was well known to her, had the best and 
most edifMPg manner in a sicL room of 
any clergyman she ever ni( t with. 

To the ediKMtion of the ehildieii of the 
poor he directed his most iinweai icd ef¬ 
forts, which wore seconded most effcri- 
iially and zealously by hi-s worthy paiion, 
Mr. Acton, who supported the schools 
established in his parish at his own rx- 
pence, and was indeed always ready to 
give his^coiintenance, and open bis purse, 
towards' the promotion of any plan which 
the watchful spirit of Mr. laithbiiiy siig- 
gf.stcd as likely to be of service to his poor 
neighbours and depeuduitK. Thus besides 
schools, a saving bank, and other useful 
institutions, w'e.ie established and received 
bis patronage. 

The adult part of his parishes shared 
equally the uttention of tliis good pastor ; 
his eye was upon (he ways of every one-» 
be was, as the apostle advises, Instant in 
season and out of season ; so that he might 
justly say in his words, I am pure from 
tilt blood of all men. His roinistiy, in a 
great meacure, was crowned with the sue- 
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cess that it mented: lie was instrumental 
in turtiinfr mfiny to riirfUmcsness. Thoii;;li 
at one time be was much troubled by a 
sectarian spirit in one of liis parishes, yet 
at liis decease there wi re scarcely any ab¬ 
sentees from his Chuirh. ^\ hen he efjfhe 
to hU prefernieut the niiniber of comniiini- 
cants was very small, but his powerful ar¬ 
guments and example, long befoie. Ins 
death, iiad caused them to become veiy 
numerous. 

Nof^cre his efforts confined to lus own 
parislics. His whole heart was devoted to 
the interests of that pnic portion of ti^e 
Christian Church established amongst us, 
and therefore lie was evei upon the alert 
wiicn, in any way, he could scive lliat 
great cause. From Ins zealous care, and 
nnremitted exertions, the cenlial schools 
of the Suffolk society, at Hmy, of which 
he was superintendent, deriveil the gicat- 
cst advantages, ami his eainest sei vices 
wore always at the disposal of the coinlu* - 
tors of any schools witi.m Ids leacli, who 
had rccourac to lum foi advice or assist¬ 
ance. 

As a magistrate hr was vigilant and ac¬ 
tive ; kind and indulgent as a hiishaiul and 
father ; constant in liis friendship; and be¬ 
nevolent and conrtcons in lii> gcncial in- 
teicourse with mankind. At the same 
time he would iievcr^saiiction or pass over 
gross misconduct in any one, hut always 
endeavoured to check and ciailicatc it by 
friendly monition, or wheie necessary by 
authoritative reproof. 

He wjLs veiy fond of Natural History, 
and had collections both of insects, slielis, and 
pdrlicularly fossils. He deviited much of Ins 
leisure to the pure pleasuics of the garden, 
and filled his own with scarce atid citrions 
plants. The variations of the atmo-^phcrc, 
%nd all phenomena connected with it, 
were always objects of particular interest 
to him, and were regularly noted by him 
in registers kept for that purpose. He 
was also remarkably iiigeiiinns as a me- 
cbanic, a talent very serviceable to himself 
and others on various occasions. In every 
xnanuat operation ba was remarkably neat, 
and without having received any instruc¬ 
tion in his youth, he could design very 
correctly. 

TJie disease which deprived the Cliurch 
and society of his services, and tenninaiid 
his useful life, was u carbuncle on the 
back, wiiich had been preceded by a dis¬ 
order in the eyes, that threatened to de¬ 
prive him of tlic 1150 of those organs, mul 
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t^ave him considerably uneasiness. He, 
however, :i}ip('ared to grow better, and in 
the begmniiig of July, when the writer of 
this article saw him at a public meeting, 
he was looking extremely well, was in 
good spirits, and scc*mingly in tlie enjoy¬ 
ment of his usual health : but on the T'tb 
of that month, the carbuncle made its ap¬ 
pearance, and he was fiom tin* fust, as is 
proved by a memorandum iu iiis diary, 
perfectly aware of the nature of il^ and 
consequently, in his case, of its piohable 
issue. 

And now this faithful servant of the 
great Head of the Chiirfh might humbly 
/ ha>U‘ fonghl tfie f^'fiod /Jg A/, 2 have 
Jitushul imf vuuixt\ I hu-ve kept the faith, 
ilvm'vJo)ih thvv is (aid up for me a 
nmuiof rt^hUon,\ocs$, vhich the l^ord., 
the i i^htivus jadgf shall give me at that 
dap. And dnnug the whole of liis illness 
his mind was in a state of the greatest 
composure and iramivullliy, he hoew in 
v:}n>m he had hetievid, and looked forward 
with faith and iiopo to another world, 
anticipating tin.' joys that aie laid up in 
ftiore foi ilic faithful minister of Christ. 
The Sunday se’nnight before lus death he 
read piayeisin the Church, and appeared 
to leceive the greatest consolation from 
being enabled to go thiough with them, 
obsciving, when some one cxpicssed won¬ 
der at the effort, How’ can I be be.tter 
employed than in the seivice of my God.’* 
He selected piuycrs ajipiopnate to liis 
situation, winch he used with his family. 
The Psalms were his delight, and he often 
repeated portions of them in the night, 
particularly, while recollection remained, 
after he was confined to his bed, which 
was only a few days previous to his de¬ 
parture. fhe writer of this article, who 
was Olio of his oIdc^t friends, saw him at 
this time, and had (he satistaclion, at his 
request, to admiui''ter the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper to him, and all his near¬ 
est and dearest connections. All were 
edified on this occasion by the piety, con¬ 
stancy, resignation, and trust in God, 
lluongli Christ, which this good man ex- 
liibitcd on the bed of death. When the 
writer of this took leave of him the day 
licforc he died, his last look was a smile, 
which, like a sun-beam, gilded his coun¬ 
tenance, and told the peace and love that 
reigned within. 

Sic mihi contingat vivcrc, sicque mori, 
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THE HOMILIES 
NOT CALVINISTIC. 

It has already been observed in 
several parts of this work, that the 
doctrines and sentiments commonly 
cdlled evangelical, are in reality so 
many portions of the Calvinistic 
system, and necessarily lead to the 
adoption of that system as a whole. 
This opinion is also maintained by 
the Calvinists themselves ; but it is 
rejected by a more numerous, and a 
more formidable body, who assert 
that the Evangelical tenets have no 
connection with absolute predesti¬ 
nation or individual election ; and 
complain bitterly of the injustice 
done to them by a contrary suppo¬ 
sition. Now if any individual be 
accused of maintahiing an opinion 
which he renounces, the accusa¬ 
tion, it must be admitted, is com¬ 
monly unfair. We may prove that 
such opinion follows indispensably 
from his other tenets ; and con¬ 
sequently urge the propriety of em¬ 
bracing or rejecting both; and/ 
if he withstand our entreaties, and 
persist in maintaining the premises, 
an<l denying the conclusion, we may 
say that his doctrine is inconsistent 
and self-contradietofjr. But still he 
should not be charged with uphold¬ 
ing n doctrine which he disowns; 
umess some special circumstances 
oblige us to doubt his sincerity. In 
private cases such circumstances do 
not often occur, but the conduct of 
a party is more exposed to suspi¬ 
cion, and if instead of having an 
authorised head, whom all respect 
and acknowledge, its leading mem- 
Rbmembrancer, No. 2>2. 


hers arc known to be of different 
opinions, we are not merely permit¬ 
ted but we are in duty bound to 
watch its proceedings, and to con¬ 
sider whether the result of its gene¬ 
ral conduct may not be different 
from what is anticipated or wished 
by its most respected individual 
members. By so doing we merely 
maintain, that such members may 
be duped: we ask them whether 
they are aware of the consequences 
of their conduct; we offer to shew 
the mischief which it must infallibly 
produce. 

These remarks have an immediate 
application to the Evangelists and 
the Methodists. A large portion of 
them disclaim any leaning to Cal¬ 
vinism, admit that this system is 
as absurd as it is unpopular, and 
protest against the unfairness of 
confounding them with its votaries. 
The Calvinists, on the other hand, 
while they do not pretend that their 
opinions are fashionable, maintain, 
and doubtless believe, that they arc 
scriptural, and are naturally anxious 
to propagate them. This they pro¬ 
pose to do by the assistance of what 
may be called Evangelicalism. Not 
permitted by the spirit of the to 
build up Absolute Predestination at 
once, they content themselves with 
laying a foundation for tlieir edifice, 
and leave the superstructure to hap¬ 
pier times. Doctrines from whicli 
Calvinism necessarily follows are in¬ 
culcated as the essentials of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the slow but sure effect 
of fundamental errors and preju¬ 
dices is •expected with confidence 
and joy, Thisis no ideal scheme j 
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it has been avowed and jnecotn- 
mended by the moat respicctaMe 
^nd established Calvinists. “ They 
who arc decidedly Calvinists in judfj- 
ment seldom adduce their principles 
very prominently; except among such 
at are alr^iy gained to their side: 
for,if going into villages and among 
those who are strangers to the pecu- 
1^ doctrines of CalviuisiU; instead 
of shs^wing men their need of re¬ 
pentance, faith, renew ing grace, for- 
Ijiveiiess, in siun'l the salvation of 
Christ, and “urgently pressing them 
to accept of it, they should begin 
with pi-edestination, election, non- 
election, Sic, they would not only 
act unscripturally but they would be 
left in empty rooms. Since those 
wbor4 they proscivte by preaching 
^iimiliarly and zealously the simpler 
parts of Christianity could not at 
present receive these iloctiines, 
and would almost universally revolt 
against them.” Scoifs Remarks on 
the Refutation of Calvinism, \ol. ii. 
p. 220. The only comment upon 
this passage, whkh the simplc-iniiid- 
cd Christian can require, is a re¬ 
quest to remember that the words 
repentance, faith, renewing grace, 
forgiveness, m short the salvation of 
Christ, are used by Mr. §cuU and 
his brethren in a peculiar sense. But 
the Evangelical Christian may be 
asked, whether this scheme meets 
with his approbation; and wlietlier, 
in point of fact, he be not propa¬ 
gating Calvinism, in spite of an un¬ 
alterable conviction of its errors ? 
And the party to which he adheres 
must be suspected of a tendency to 
promote that system of theology of 
which they maintain and disseminale 
rudiments; however unwilling they 
may be to declare openly and 
boldly in its favour. 

To the adoption of this cautious 
and plausible course, we may trace 

S > ihat great veneration mr the 
omilies, which both Calvinist and 
anti-Calvimst display. Whatever 
else these venerable discourses may 
teach, ^at all avents they do not 
teach Calvinisfl^'Predestination. It 
does not appear that the word can 


even be found in the volume. The 
doctrine withe which it has been 
coupled most assuredly is not there. 
Mr, Scott Would explain the circum¬ 
stance by saying that the people for 
whom the Homilies were composed, 
wer(? not yet gained to the side of 
Calvin; and would leave the reader 
in empty rooms, if he had been in. 
structed to address them on the 
subjects of Election and Predestioa- 
lion. But the consummate depra¬ 
vity, pollution, and guilt of all niaiu 
kimi, the necessity of a ditferent re¬ 
generation from that which is re. 
ceived at baptism; our inability to 
co-operate with the workings of the 
Holy Spirit) and an unconditional 
and final justification by faith alone 
without works; these are what Mr, 
Scott means by " the salvation of 
Christians these he discovers more 
or less distinctly in* the Homilies; 
and tliese simpler parts of Chris¬ 
tianity” he familiarly aud zealously 
preaches in unison with the simph 
anti.Calvinist who is not aware of 
ihcir obvious tendency. By the joint 
and earnest assertions of these un- 
connected }>arties,inaiiy persons have 
actually been persuaded to believe 
that the Homilies arc a store-Inni^e 
of evangelical doctrines; doctrines 
sul)i>taiitiaily at variance with the 
preaching of tlie regular clergy. 
The contrary opinion has been inaiii- 
laiuerl by able and eiiiineiit divines; 
and the public has been called upou 
to read and consider the documents, 
and to decide with impartiality be¬ 
tween the disputants. 

There is something singular and 
perhaps chamete^W in the mode 
of appeal whl^Msbeen employed. 
Bishop TomUtiC w his Refutation 
of Calvinism, Dr. liiureiicc in his 
Hampton Lectures, and Mr. Todd in 
his Declaratious of our Reformers 
on drigiual Sin, &c, have contended 
at considerable length for the anti- 
Calvinism of the Homilies. The 
Bishop|s proof is drawn from a con¬ 
sideration of the doctrines of Calvin, 
with which his numerous extracts 
from the Hoailles are obviously in¬ 
consistent, Dr, Laurence shews 
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that Craunier and bia masters the 
LytfaerHDS were intent upon over¬ 
turning the Popish doctrines of me. 
rit; and that the articles and ho¬ 
milies of the- Church fully answer 
this purpose, without embracing m 
one single instance the peculiar ter 
nets of Calvin. This opinion be 
fortifies by citing the writings of 
Papists and Lutherans, and con- 
trastiitg^them with passages from 
the Homilies. Mr. Todd follows up 
the plan suggested by Dr. Laurence, 
and publjslies the corresponding pas¬ 
sages on the disputed doctrines, 
which are contained in the various 
public and authentic declarations of 
our ov^n, and of the German re¬ 
formers. The fairness of these 
writers cannot therefore be called 
in question. If the docuiuents cited 
by Mr. Todd be not really consist¬ 
ent, he furnishes his reader with the 
means of detecting the discrepancy; 
if Dr. Laurence has not misquoted 
Luther and Melancthon, the simi¬ 
larity for which he contends is esta¬ 
blished in his Appendix; and if the 
Bishop of Winchester has mistaken 
or misrepresepted Calvinism, those 
mistakes are before the world, and 
may be easily pointed out. The 
opposite party have a<iopted an op¬ 
posite course. His Lordship’s an¬ 
tagonist, Mr. Scott, who is not ge¬ 
nerally deficient in candour, has 
slipped through the hoinilctical noose 
by asserting in round terms that the 
Homilies do not teach Baptismal lie- 
generation, and that they do teach 
the Evangelical doctrines respecting 
Justification, ike* Bat the Bishop’s 
extracts and afgW^s to the C4)i]- 
trary do not reqm^ any notice!! 
Wc are not aware^ll Dr. Laurence 
has received any specific answer; 
but a pamphlet recently published 
is so directly contrasted with his 
Lectures, both in object and in exe¬ 
cution, that it may be mentioned 
not improperly here.* The simple 

* The Cliurchiuan’s Manual, or Senti- 
ments licid by the Church of Enj^nU on 
the Doctrines of the Corruption m Human 


not Caltinioke* 

apd .vtiasauiuing tiye make* the 
reader eager for the perusal; and a* 
every portion of the contents is ex*-* 
tracted from the Articles, Homilies, 
and Liturgy, there can be nothing 
hurtful or erroneous in the work* 
But the compiler has shewn bU 
lent for permutations and combii^" 
lions. The sentiments of the Church 
upon the corruption of human na¬ 
ture are divided into three heads: 
its universality, its totality, and the 
circumstances in wbici} it exhibits 
itself. On the first head we are 
furnished w'ith the following extracts. 
Four lines from the !>th Article, three 
lilies from the 2d Homily, two lines 
from the 22d Homily, twenty lines 
from the 24th Homily, and one line 
a-piece from the Office for Baptism, 
and from the Catechism. On the 
second head, we have another line 
from the 9th Article, three passages 
of a few lines each iVom different 
places in the 2d Homily, a page 
from the 24th Homily, seven lines 
from the 28th liomilv, two lines 
from the 29th Homily, and seven 
words from the General Confession. 
Our information on the third head, 
viz. the circumstances in which the 
comiption of human nature exhibits 
itself,* has been sought with still 
greater i>ains and from still more 
multifarious sources. It is com¬ 
prised in rather better than two 
})ages, and consists of scraps from 
the following places, and in the fol¬ 
lowing order. Fifth Homily, 22d 
Homily, Collect after Offertory, 2d 
Homily, 32d Homily, General Con¬ 
fession, Litany, Confession in Com¬ 
munion Service, Baptismal Service, 
2d Homily, 25lh Homily, 29th Ho¬ 
mily, 32d Homily, Occasional Pray¬ 
er, Collects for 2d Sunday in Lent, 
for 4lh Sunday after Easter, for 
1st Sunday after Trinity, for 15th 
ditto, and the Catechism. The rest 
of the work is conducted on the 

Niitnre, Justification, Good Works, and 
tlie Infinencv and Operations of the Holy 
Spirit; 9 xtracted from ber Articles, Ho- 
miliea, and Liturgy, 

4£2 
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Bame plan» and somt parts ofit« es¬ 
pecially that Vhich relates to the 
place which p;ood works hold in the 
scheme of our salvation, is, if pos¬ 
sible, more unfair and absurd. It 
is to be lamented that the author 
has not favoured the public with 
bis name, as since the days of the 
doggrel poet who had the six and 
twenty letters to abuse, we know of 
po gentleman who has shewn such 
skill in shaking and jumbling the 
alphabet. He is altogether as weak 
as Dr, Laurence is forcible ; and if 
be imagines that his Manual can 
answer any useful purpose, he is 
most egregiously mistaken. 

Mr. Todd has also called forth a 
still more remarkable specimen of 
controversial candour*; of which an 
account will probably be given in a 
subsequent Number. But tJie only 
point to which we can now advert, 
is the very different nature of the 
evidence on the subject in dispute, 
liirhich the learned author and his 
critic have adduced. Wishing to 
prove a strong resemblance between 
the “ Necessary Erudition of a 
Christian Man,'* and the Homilies, 
Mr. Todd prints corresponding ex¬ 
tracts from each. He is schooled 
by the critic for this unnecessary 
fairness; and in truth it was setting 
a very inconvenient example. The 
critic is somewhat perplexed—but 
his comc-off deserves to be recorded. 
Having extracted some convenient 
passages from the Necessary Erudi¬ 
tion, he adds, Before we )>roceed 
to confront further,’* (not having 
hitherto confronted in any de¬ 
gree) “ the present extraordinary 
iextTacts with our own Homilies, as 
following in his next head of docu¬ 
mental reference it will be necessary, 
P. 43. Thus far all is well 
—Mr. Todd has given a docuipentai 
reference to two work^, and the 
Christian Observer is about to con¬ 
front one with another. And having 
observed and proved, that Cranmer 

- S "* ■■ ■' 
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was not at perfect liberty during the 
reign of Henty the Eighth, had 
having likewise shewn from Collier, 
that Gardiner considered the Homi¬ 
lies to be at variance with the Ne¬ 
cessary Erudition, and that Collier 
liiniself favoured the same opinion, 
the critic returns at p. 46 to the 
first book of Homilies. But here a 
thought suddenly strikes him; which 
we will detail in his own^ords; 
** It would surely be a misapplica¬ 
tion of our readers time and atten¬ 
tion to follow Mr, Todd further 
through his extracts from or rather 
his reprint of these Homilies; us 
the nature of them will be suffi¬ 
ciently anticipated from all we have 
now said, and our extracts can only 
afford an accumulated proof to de¬ 
monstration by the most evident 
coutradictioiis that this Necessary 
Erudition did not contain Cranmer’s 
real, unvarnished, unperverted, or 
most matured sentiments on Justifi¬ 
cation, or Salvation, on Faith, or 
Good Works.'* And again in the 
next page without having produced 
a single syllable except his own 
arguments, the critic says, We 
trust that we have sufficiently re¬ 
deemed our pledge given at the be. 
ginning of confronting our present 
Homilies with the unnecessary book 
of Erudition so mistakenly as we 
think commended by Mr. Todd.” 
P.47. We say nothing of the wit¬ 
ticism, which is worthy of repe¬ 
tition and is repeated; but was 
there ever such a method of redeem¬ 
ing a pledge before? First, we will 
confront; secondly, we will not con¬ 
front ; thirdly, we have confronted 
—or at least b&ve asserted that 

the Homilies Miftaia so and so; we 
have asserted that they tally with 
certain notions of our own; and if 
the reader be not satisfied with our 
evidence, and grateful for our bre¬ 
vity, why, “he has or ought to have 
the means of comparing particular 
passages in our authorised formula¬ 
ries, with those which we have given 
from the Erudition.'' P. 47. ” I do 
not like that paying back/' sud the 
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rogue in the play, ftml I do not like 
confronting, says llkftr. Todd's honest 
critic. Jf such confronting has been 
heard of before or since, it is only 
in one notorious instance, in ^hich 
the witness was in one roofn, 
and the confronters went into ano¬ 
ther. If pledges are redeemed with 
such uniivall^ facility, we may 
hope for a speedy improvement in 
the >midition of the poor, for their 
greatest enemies the pawnbrokers 
will be ruined out of hand. 

Having pointed out the different 
system on which the dispute respect¬ 
ing the Homilies has been conduct¬ 
ed, it remains, as an introduction 
to the present remarks upon their 
contents, to observe, that the Cal- 
vinistic writers above alluded to, 
afford a fair specimen of the rest. 
Not that any other critic pledges 
and redeems with the adroitness of 
the Christian Observer, or that the 
Churchman’s Manual can be con¬ 
fronted with any similar j>iece of 
curious tessclated mosaic, or inge¬ 
nious dovetailed cabinet work, but 
that tlie Homilies are constantly 
represented as teaching whatever 
two or three words torn out of the 
middle of a sentence, may liappen 
to signify. As the Bible has been 
served in the same way, the Homi¬ 
lies comparatively speaking have no 
great reason to complain. But if 
their real meaning be the point in 
dis]>ute, it surely is to be sought in 
the general scope of the passages 
in which any particular doctrine is 
explained. Thus the nature and ex¬ 
tent of man's corruption should be 
gathered from the Homily which 
treats upon this subject. Yet though 
there are strong passages in this 
Homily upon the subject of man's 
weakness, yet how seldom are these 
quoted in comparison with a casual 
expression in the Homily ^or Whit¬ 
sunday, which asserts that man of 
his own nature is without any spark 
of goodness in him. In every Cal- 
vinistic exposition of the doctrines 
of the Church, these words occupy 
a conspicuous place, and they are 
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represented as deciding the wbolt 
question in dispute.' It follows from 
them, that we must be totally chang¬ 
ed, specially renewed in every appi^ 
titc and faculty, before we can con¬ 
sent to godly motions, or even desire 
to consent to them. Is this the real 
meaning of the two books of Homi¬ 
lies? Without laying any stress upon 
the quaint phraseology in which the 
Sermon for Whitsunday aboqnds, 
what is the genuine object of the 
Sermon on the Misery of all Man¬ 
kind ? Dr. Laurence lias expressed 
it in terms which we cannot im¬ 
prove. The object of this Ho¬ 
mily is to prove the necessity of re¬ 
demption from the depravity of our 
nature since the fall of Adam, and 
the consequent imperfection of our 
virtues; circumstances demonstrat¬ 
ing our incapacity to redeem our¬ 
selves by our own efforts from sin 
and misery.*' And the cause of our 
inability to deliver ourselves by our 
own works is that the very best of 
them fall short of what is required, 
and have need of inercv and for- 
givenefrS, For truly there be im¬ 
perfection in our best works; we do 
not love God as much as we are 
bound to do, with all our heart, 
mind, and power; we do not fear 
God so much as we ought to do; 
we do not pray to God but with 
great and many imperfections; we 
give, forgive, believe, and hope im¬ 
perfectly; we light against the de¬ 
vil, the world, and the flesh im¬ 
perfectly. Let us therefore not 
ashamed to confess plainly our 
state of imperfection; let us not 
be ashamed to confess imp^rfecliop 
even in our best works There¬ 
fore when in this Homily and in 
other places it is said that there is 
no good in man; it must evidently 
be meant that there is no perfect 
good—no good that can merit re¬ 
ward, no good that can put away 
former offences; but that we must 
flee to God for pardon through the 
merits of Christ, or else we shall 
never And peace, rest, or quietness, 

* Homily on the Misery of all Mankind. 
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mucb less acceptanci^^^^and g)ury. 
This is the rcaFdoctrine of the Ho- 
xiiSy and of the Church; and what 
^seiublancc does it bear to the ut¬ 
ter pollution, and consumiuate de- 
prarity of the Calvinist? 

On the lubject of Baplisroal Re- 
generaUoQ the Homilies are if pos- 
a&de more conclusive; and ^eir 
authority upon this question has 
Imn forcibly urged by Bishop Tom- 
line*. He reminds us tliat ** in the 
Homilies we find the following piis- 
sages; in speaking of Churches 
' w herein he ministered the Sacra-f 
ments and mysteries of our redemp¬ 
tion/ it is said ‘ the fountain of our 
regeueration is there presented unto 
us; the body and blood of our Sa¬ 
viour is there olFered to us ;* signify¬ 
ing baptism, and the Lord's Supper. 
* Our Saviour Christ altered and 
changed the same’ (the practice of 
frequent washing among the Jews) 
‘ into a profitable sacrament, the 
snerament of our regeneration or 
aiew birth/ that is, baptism, * He 
saved us by the fountain of the new’- 
birth, ami by tlie renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which he poured on 
us abundantly through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, that we being once 
justified by his grace should be 
heirs of eternal life through hope 
and faith in his blood/” To these 
extracts adduced by the Bishop, 
several others may be added. In 
the Homily on Salvation it is expli¬ 
citly asserted “ that infants being 
baptized and dying in their infancy 
are by this sacrifice (viz. Christ’s) 
washed from their sins and brought 
to God^s favour, and made his chil¬ 
dren and inheritors of his kingdom 
of heaven. And they which in act 
or deed do sin after their baptism, 
when they turn again to God lui- 
Teignedly, tliey are likewise washed 
by this sacrifice from their sins, in 
su^h sort, jhfit there remaincth not 
any hpdt of^ that shall be imputed 
to their damAation.” And near the 


* Refi^n of Calvinism, p. 91, 


conclusion of the same Homily the 
following passage occurs. And 
therefore we must trust only in God's 
mercy, and that sacrifice which our 
High Priest and Saviour Christ 
Jesus the Son of God once offered 
for us upon the cross to obtain 
thereby God’s grace, and remission 
as well of our original sin in bap¬ 
tism, as of all actual sin committed 
by us after baptism, if wc^ruly 
repent and turn unfeignedly to him.” 
Again in the Sermon on Swearing, 
“ By holy promises, with calling 
the name of God to w-itiiess, we be 
made lively members of Christ when 
we profess his religion receiving the 
sacrament of baptism/’ In the 
Homily for Good Friday the neces¬ 
sity of not living in sin, is proved 
by the follow'ing consideration: 

For Christ hath not so redeemed 
us from sin that we may safely re¬ 
turn thereto again, but he hath re¬ 
deemed us that wc should forsake 
the motions thereof, and live to 
righteousness. Yea, we be there¬ 
fore washed in our baptism from the 
filthiness of sin, that we should live 
afterwards in pureness of life/' We 
know not whether Mr. Scott would 
attach much imjmrtance to these 
passages. In answer to those citisd 
by the Bishop*, he quotes from 
the Sermon for Whitsunday, that it 
is the office of the Holy Ghost to 
regenerate and sanctify ; and says 
that “ it is remarkable, and indeed 
much to be regretted, that there is 
no Homily expressly on the subject 
of baptism, and it does not appear 
on what account this, was omitted.’* 
The explanation^w^^prehend is to 
be found in the SlOQ-cxisteiice, iu 
the age of the reformers of the Cal- 
vinistic scheme of regeneration. A 
Homily which would have reconciled 
their notions of the Christian covc^ 
iiant with individual election, pron 
destination, and reprobation, would 
have conferred a lasting benefit upon 
Calviiiists to the latest generation ; 


* Remarks. Vol. I. p. 231. 
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it woukl have furnished them with 
what hitherto they have never been 
able to produce. But Crantner, 
Ridlqy, and Latimer had no inten¬ 
tion to bring about such a reconci'* 
liation: they spoke of all who hayti 
been baptized as admitted into the 
Christian Covenant; and regenerat¬ 
ed; as justified and elect; as possess¬ 
ing through Christ, all things ne- 
to salvation. These were 
their obetrines, and tlicse are ours, 
and tliey arc utterly at variance 
with the theory ot‘ Calvin. 

The declarations of the Homilies 
respecting final perseverance, and 
the defectibility of grace, are aUo 
most express and unanswerable; hut 
to be in their proper place, they 
must follow justification ; to the con¬ 
sideration of which, as it is explain¬ 
ed by the Homilies and the Calvin¬ 
ists, we shall return in our next 
Number. 

BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CCoTitinued,) 

** And when the woman of Tekoah 
spoke to the king, ^lle fell on her face to 
the ground, and did obeisance, and said, 
help, O king.” Sam. xiv. 4. 

In close connection with the pre¬ 
ceding token of respect may be 
noticed this of prostration in the 
presence of superiors. 

" The lower class of people in 
Japan also shewed us the same 
tokens of veneration and respect as 
to princes, bowing with their fore¬ 
heads down to the ground, and even 
at times turnii^"t£etr backs to us, 
to signify, that ttey consider us in 
so high a light,in their extreme 
insignificance, they are unworthy of 
belioiding us. 

“ Wherever their princes passed, 
a profound silence was observed, 
the people on the road fell pros¬ 
trate on the ground, in order to 
shew their respect.** Thunberg's 
Travels, Vol. III. p. 107 and 172. 

" The canusi (or priest) himself 


conducts the pilgrims, or commando 
his o^ant to go aluag with them to 
shew them the several temples, Wfd 
to tell them the names of the go(H^ 
to whom they were built, which be¬ 
ing done he himself carries them 
before the chief temple of Tensio 
Dai Sill, where with great humility , 
they prostrate themselves flat to this 
ground, and in this abject postqre 
address their supplications to this 
powerful God, setting forth their 
wants and necessities, and praying 
for happiness, riches,, healtli, long 
life, and the like.** Kcemphers Ja^ 
pan, Vol. L p. 229. " 

** When the king clinnged his 
place of roidcnce, or travelled, the 
elders of his Iribe assembled, and 
carried before him a sceptre, and a 
lance with a kind of fiag upon it, to 
give notice of the king's approach 
to all who might be travelling upon 
the road, that they might pay him 
the customary homage, which was 
by prostrating themselves before him 
on the ground, wiping off the dusti 
from his feet with the corners of 
their garments and kissing them** 
Glasses Canary Isles, p. 147. 

And iShobi, &c. brought wheat, and 
bariey^ and flour, and parched eont, and 
beans, and lentiles, and parched pnlse^** 

3 Sam. Xvii. 5B. 

And she sat beside the reapers, and 
he reached her parched corn, and she did 
eat, and was snfliced and left.” Ruth it. 14. 

Then she gave her maid a bottle of 
wine, and a cruse of oil, and tilled a bag 
with parched corn. See,'* Judith x. 5. 

Adair mentions (323. 343. 380.) 
repeatedly the constant use of parch¬ 
ed corn amongst the North Ameri¬ 
can Indians, a small bag of this 
food is their principal war store. 

** And Zadok the priest took an horn 
of oil Out of the tabernacle, and anointed 
Solomon” 1 Kings i. 39, 

“ There were several different or¬ 
ders and degrees among the priests. 
The chief of all were the two high 
priests, to whom they gave the 
names of^TeotenetH (divine Lord) 
and Hueheopixqui (great priest)* 
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That cniinent dignity Was never con¬ 
ferred but upoh such as Were dis- 
tiiiguialied for iheir birth, their pro¬ 
bity, and tbrir great knowledge! of 
every tiling connected witli I lie cere- 
monies of their religion. The high 
priests were the oracles wlioni the 
kings consulted in all the most iiii- 
portant affairs of state, and no war 
■was ever nndertaUeu without their 
approbation. It l)eionaed to them 
to anoinl the /r/r/g after hift election, 
and t<» open tiie luoasi, and tear out 
the hearts oT the iiuiiiau \iclinis at 
the most solemn saevifiees.” ('ul~ 
hns Mexico, \o\, 1. p. 270. 

“ If thy people go out to batllc against 
their enemy, whithcraoever Ihoa shall scmkI 
them, and shall pray unto the Lord ton ant 
the city which thou hast chosen, and 
tou'ard the house that 1 have built for thy 
name.” l Kings viii. 1 1 . 

“ Now when Daniel knew that tlie 
writing was signed, he wt nt into his house, 
and his windows hemg open in his vham^ 
her toward Jcrusalnn, he kneeled upon 
bia knees three times a-day, and praved, 
and gave thanks before his (ind, as he did 
aforetime.” Daniel vi. l(>. 

** Now' when this young man was gone 
forth, he lifted up his face to heaven 
toward Jciusulein, and praised the King of 
heaven.’' 1 Esdras iv. .'iiJ. 

“ By a Decree passed in the 
18tli year of the Kmperor Adrian, 
the Jews were foihi<l<lrn not only to 
enter into the city of Jerusahun 
(then called (Klia) but even to turn 
their looks towards it, uliicli most 
probably ha<l a reference to this 
custom of turning lluir faces towards 
the holv city at their prayers, 

“ I observed that iVjecca, the 
country of their prophet, and from 
which, according to their idea salva¬ 
tion was dispensed to ihein, is si¬ 
tuated towards tlie south, and for 
tliis reason they jiruy with their 
faces turned towards tiiat cpiarter.” 
Mariti's Travels, Vol. I. p. G8. 

The Mexicans prayed generally 
upon their knees, with their faces 
turned towards the east, and then*.- 
fore made their sanctuaries with the 
door to the west.” Mexico, 

Vol. I, p. 260. 

G 


In a description of the people 
of the Ganow hills, by John Eliot, 
Es<j. wc find the same custom pre¬ 
valent, in his account of their oaths 
he savvS, “ Tlii ir mode of swearing 
is very solemn; the oath is taken 
upon a stone, which they tirst sa¬ 
lute, then with thi-ir hands joined 
and uplifted, their eyes stfadj'asily 
fixed to the hills, titey call on Mvi- 
Iiadeva in the ino^t solemn lyr-nier, 
tolling liim to witncs.s whal Ihev 
declare, and that lie knows whether 
they speak true or false. 'Tliev then 
again touch the stone with all the 
ajvpoaiancc of the utmost fear, and 
bow their heads to it calling again 
U])on Miiluidovii, They also dining 
their relation, look steadfastly to the 
hills, and keej) their right hand 
upon the stone. Wiieii tlie fiist 
jiei'soii swore before me, the awe 
and reverence with which the man 
swore, forcibly stnnk me; my mo- 
herrir could hardly write, so much 
was he atlVeted by the solemnity. 
1 imdcrstaml their geiieial belief to 
be, that their god resides in the 
hills t and tliongli this belief mav 
seem ineonsi^leut with an awful idt'a 
of the divinity, thesi^ peoph*, ap- 
j)eared to stand in tlie utmost awe 
of llieir Deity, from tlie (ear of his 
punishing them Air any miseonilui't 
in tlnur freijiicnl excursions to the 
hills.” Asiatic Rescairhes, V'ol. 111. 
p. 38. 

And all the men of Israel asscmliU'd 
tlicmselves unto King .Solomon at the 
feast in the month Ethaium, whn li the 
seventh mouth, iH:c. &c.’' 1 Kings vm. u, 

“ The beginning of the building 
was in a fortunate horoscope. Af¬ 
ter that he (Saurid Ibn Saihonk, who 
lived 300 years before the flootl,) 
had finished it, he covered it with 
coloured satin fioin the top to the 
bottom ; and lie appointed a solemn 
festival, at which were present all 
the inhabitants of his kingdom.” 
The above is extracted from the 
writings ofnn Arabian, Iben Abd 
Alhokin, relative to the Tyramids, 
and though evidently fabulous in 
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point of fact^ may 1^ considered as 
descriptive of the ancient customs 
upon the dedication of noted build¬ 
ing* The whole of the extract 
may be found in Greaves's 
mitlo^raphia, Churchill's Collection, 
Vol. II. p. 722. 

“ The first object to whicii the 
nqw king paid alteution, was the 
fiiiN^ing of a ihost magnificent tem¬ 
ple, wlsich had been designed and 
begun by his predecessor. When 
the building was constructing, the 
king went frequently to w'ar, and all 
the prisoners which were taken from 
the <Miemy, were reserved for the 
festival of its consecration. When 
tlie fabric was conipleated, the king 
invited the two allied kings, and all 
tile nobility of both kingdoms to its 
dedication. The concourse of peo¬ 
ple was by far the most numerous 
ever seen in Mexico, The festival 
lasted four days, during which they 
sacrificed in the upper porch of the 
temple all the prisoners wiiieh they 
had made in the four preceding 
years. To make these horrible sa- 
crifices with more shew and parade, 
they ranged the prisoners in two 
tiles, each a mile ami a half in 
length, which began in tlic roads of 
Tiicuba, and l/t-palajian, and ter¬ 
minated at the temple, wdicre as 

soon as the victims arrived they w'ere 

• 

sacrificed.'^ Cullen's Mexico, Vol, I, 

p. 200. 

N.B, As this event happened so 
late as 1406, it should only he con¬ 
sidered applicable to the festival of 
the dedication of Solomon’s tenijile, 
from its affording proof that since 
the earliest timN they were in the 
habit of consecrfttiag thejr temples 
by great sacrifices, 


a kiild of preliminary step to my ge^ 
neraldesign, 1 had no intention wlmt- 
ever of making my second letter iH 
that point a continuation of the first* 
My purpose was to select the sentH 
mentsof some of our own mostcele-* 
brated and revered writers on a subr 
ject of such primary xmportaoce* 
and interwoven so indissolubly and 
essentially w'ith the purity of Chris^ 
tian Faith and Christian Worship. 
But when engaged in refreshing my 
recollection of the works of some 
w'hosc names stand deservedly in the 
forefront of our noble host of wit¬ 
nesses, I was reminded that thia 
same charge of ‘ cherishing in theif 
hearts Socmian principles’ had been 
laid much more repeatedly and more 
generally, than 1 was aware of^ 
against men upon whom we rest aa 
the pillars of our teiiijde, or whom 
we admire as its brightest ornaments. 
The chief variation, (:md it is a very 
extraordinary, though upon closed 
inspection it appears a very natural 
one) seems to have taken place in 
the class of persons, who are anxious 
to establish the charge. In the pre¬ 
sent day w^e find the Unitarraus 
themselves urging the accusation, 
not professedly with a view^ to dispa¬ 
rage the character of the accused; but 
desirous of reflecting the lustre of 
their names upon their ow n tenets- 
such we found to be the case with the 
calumniators of Wake and Bull. In 
the beginning of the last century, the 
charges were sometimes wantonly 
made by malicious envy, sometimes 
they originated in the overstrained 
zeal of the friends of the Church, 
and not imfrequeiUiy we may trace 
their source to the exertions of the 
Romanists. The hitter were bent 
upon exemplifying in the case of any 
celebrated protestant Divine their 
favourite maxim, that there is no 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, sure and safe resting place between 

the pale of their Ciiurch, and the 
Sir, very lowest stage of Infidelity—and 

Whrn I was induced in my last that he who renounced popery, 
letter to vindicate the characters of would 1^ enticed imperceptibly to 
Bishop Bull and Archbishop Wake relinquish Catholicism. Among the 
from the charge of Unitarianisni, as warmest supporters of the Church, 
RfiMliMBRARCEB, JJo.21. 4F 
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but whose seal outstept their kAorr^ 
ledge, many were seriously appre¬ 
hensive of ill consequeiicos from the 
introduction of rational Clirisfianity, 
as they termed the Religion of those 
who were anxious to give to every 
one a reason for their faith and hope 
•^and they entertained an honest 
though unfounded susjticion of the 
principhs and iuteiitions of 
some among their more learned and 
liberal coteniporarics. And when 
we recollect what reputation and 
success were consequent upon tlie 
learned labours of those men, the 
charges suggested by nmlic 2 and 
envy, are accounted for. 

In a Sermon of A bp. Tillotson, on 

* the Efficacy, Usefulness, and Rea¬ 
sonableness of Divine Faith/ I was 
much struck by the following pas¬ 
sage ; and could not rest contented 
till I had examined for invself the 

w 

testimony which might justify his 
vindication of the Divine whom lie 
TCprescnts as grossly traduced. Tiic 
language, by the way, he employs in 
alluding to the character of Unitari- 
anisin, wdll render any quotation 
from this enlightened and eloquent 
Divine unnecessary ; although in his 
works we find a great variety of pas¬ 
sages in w hich lie speaks much more 
strongly of the unity of God, and of 
one only object of religious adora¬ 
tion, than either Bishop Bull or 
Archbishop Wake, and in language 
too much more liable to misquota¬ 
tion and perversion. 

“ Before 1 come to those argu¬ 
ments I intend to offer for I lie con¬ 
viction of those who do not believe, 
1 think it convenient to endeavour, 
if possible, to remove a violent, and 
I think unreasonable, prejudice, 
which men have received against all 
those who endeavour to make reli¬ 
gion reasonable. As if Bellarmine 
had been in tlie right when he said, 

* That fa^'^s rather to be defined 

by ignof^ljme, than knowledge/ The 
plain of which is, tliat it is 

for W^rSr understanding .that men 
belicve’theGospel; and if the world 
were but <0tUc more knowing, and 


and SumeL £Oct 

wide, nobody would be a Christian. 
I know not now it comes to pass, 
whether ihrough tlie artifice of the 
Popish party, who hate the light 
/evt it should reprove them^ and make 
them manifest, or through the ign(>- 
raiice of too many well meaning Pro¬ 
testants ; but so It is, that every oin* 
that t)fl'ers to give a reasonable jj.. - 
count of his Faith, and to establish 
religion upon rational priircijiles is 
presently branded for a Sociuian ; 
of which we have a sad instance in 
that iiicouqiarablc person Mr. Chil- 
lingworth, the glory of this age ami 
nation, who for no other cause that 
1 know' of, but ins worthy and sue- 
cessful attempts to make Christian 
Religion reasonable, and to discover 
those firm and solid foundations 
upon which our faith is Imilt, hath 
been requited with this black and 
odious character. But if tliis ho 8o- 
ciiiiunism for a man to emjuire into 
the grounds and reasons ofChiisliaii 
Religion, and to endeavour to give a 
satisfactory account why he believes 
it, I know no wav but that all consi- 
derate inquisitive men that are above 
fancy and enthusiasm, must be ei¬ 
ther vSeM-iniatis or Atheists 

The history of Chiliingworfh is 
too well and too generally known t(» 
warrant even a brief analysis of it. 
here. After his reconversion to tlie 
prolestant faith, he still unquestion¬ 
ably long retained a serious objec¬ 
tion to the damnatory clauses in tlie 
Atlianasian Creed- His sentiments 
are expressed very fully and very 
strongly in his letter to Dr. Sheldon. 
Whether the well-raeaniiig Protest¬ 
ants, alluded tio byTillotson, hastily 
inferred, that his objection to these 

• Quaere.—Would it afford an instance 
of more gross unfairness to quote the last 
branch of this sentence, as a catcgOinoid 
declaration of TilUdson, ^ tliat all consi¬ 
derate inquisitive men, who are above 
fancy and enthusiasm, must be either So- 
ciniansor Atheists,* than itwas to repicsent 
a passage of Bishop Bull, wiitton expressly 
against the worship of saints aud angels, 
as countenancing the exclusion of our Re¬ 
deemer from the religious adoration of 
Christians t’* 
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clauses originated in a disbolief of 
the doctrine of the treed itself, and 
so condemned him of Sociniariism) 
without taking the pains of ascer¬ 
taining bis real belief; or whelber 
the Romanists, who were, as was na¬ 
tural, most deeply incensed at his 
renunciation of their communion, ca- 
?qirly seized this declaration of his 
si^Oit^nents as*a sure at>d infaliildc 
prool 1.4 Socinianism at the hottom, 
and thus endeavour to lower the 
world’s estimate of their loss and our 
gain by his reconversion and final 
establishment in the proteslant faith; 
whichever be the cause and source of 
the calumny, a more unwarranted 
charge wrs never made on any pr(»- 
fessor of the truth in any age of 
Christianity. Archbishop Tiilotson 
contents himself with merely contra- 
dieting the charge, perhaps under a 
conviction that every candid en- 
fpiirer would rearch for the proofs 
himself; but since my object is to 
prove the uniform practice of the 
Church, it w ill be necessary for me 
to establish the orthodoxy of Chil- 
lingworth, by quotations from his ge¬ 
nuine acknowledged works. He is too 
valuable a champion of our Protest¬ 
ant Faith for us to allow the shadow 
of a suspicion to rest on his charac¬ 
ter in this fundamental article. And 
if the pleasure 1 derived from read¬ 
ing the passages 1 have selected for 
quotation has not raised them in my 
estimation above their real intrinsic 
excellence, your readers will need no 
apology from you or myself for the 
want of brevity in them. The first 
of the internal testimonies to the in¬ 
tegrity of the faitikof Chillingworth, 
which we will cite, presents itself in 
Uie fourth of that golden grove of 
sermons, which of themselves would 
have justified TiUotson in calling him 
the ^ory of his age nml nation. In 
his Joih and 47th sections, we read, 
** It behoxH'd him (baitli St. Paul) to 
he made like his bnlhren in all 
things, fhai he might be a mercifitl 
andJ'uiihjul High Prhst in things 
pertaining to God to make rtvoncili- 
ation for the sins of the people,for in 


•that he himeelf hath suffered, beii^ 
tempted, he is able to succour them 
that are templed'' —which of you, ^ 
says our author, iny beloved friends, 
when he does seriously meditate on 
this place, w ill not he forced to sit 
down even ravished and astonished 
at the excessive and superabundant 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ; that 
he which was the God that created 
us, in whom we live, move, and have 
our being, and being more intriusi- 
cal tc» us than our own natures (as 
the schools do boldly express) doth 
know our most hidden thoughts long 
before they arc; that he notivith- 
Atanding shoiild descend to submit 
himself to tlie same infirmities and 
temptations with us, to this end, that 
by bettering and adding to that 
knowledge, which he had before of 
our wants and miseries, to wit, by 
perfecting and increasing his former 
speculative knowledge by a new' ac¬ 
quired experimental knowledge, he 
miglit be better acquainted with 
what we want, and thereby more in¬ 
clined to mercy and commiseration 
and more powerful to succour us 
being tempted. Sec behold, beloved 
Christians, how fur our sakes he 
hath enlargcKl as it were three of his 
glorious incomprehensible attributes. 
1, His Omniscience, by knowing that 
personally and expcnuicntally which 
he did before only know tontempla. 
tively. 2. His Mercy, in that this 
his knowledge doth more incite his 
goodness. And 3. His Omnipotent 
Power ; " For (saifh the text) la 
that he himself hath sulTered, being 
tempted, he is thereby able to suc¬ 
cour them that are tempted,” 

In his fifth sermon among much 
more to our purpose, this divine, 
since under the charge of Socinia- 
nUtn, thus expresses himse.lf, *' we 
all do w'orlhily condemn and detest 
that blasphemous heresy of the So- 
ciniuns, who exclude the meritorious 
death, and suffering of Christ fn»m 
having luiy necessary influence unto 
<»ur justification or salvation, making 
it of no greater virtue than the suf¬ 
ferings of the blessed martyrs, who 
4 F 2 
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by their death ^et their seal audiea-, 
timony to the truth of the Gospel 
freely oifers forKivencss of 
sins to all peuitent believers.” In 
the same sermon a passage offers 
itself to our notice still more closely 
,i>eariiig upon our main subject; be- 
i-ttauge is it we find that Chilling- 
' UrortbV belief in the Divinity of the 
Sq 9 ami in the Holy Trinity was not 
rn^rely speculative and theoretical, 
but influenced and directed his wor¬ 
ship practically. “ As excluding 
Christ there is no satisfaction, no 


in so lofty a strain of pure Christian 
efequence, tha^ it would be inex¬ 
cusable in a jRcwemhrflncfr to omit 
them. After cautioning U9 most 
earnestly against encouraging that 
infallible assurance of acceptances, 
that conceit of election, wliose na¬ 
tural production is carelessness of 
moral conduct: he then declare; 
that his object is not to depri^i us 
of spiritual comfort in this We, but 
only to substitute a well-groumled 
hope for an ungrounded conhdence : 
and concludes his whole discourse 


hope of redemption for us; so ex¬ 
cluding Christ's satisfaction, he hath 
no power or authority as man of 
sending the Holy Ghost; thereby to 
work ill us an ability of performing 
the conditions of the second cove¬ 
nant; and by consequence of making 
us capable of the fruit an<l l^enefit 
of his satisfaclkm. Theret'ore bless- 


thus, 

** Neither arc we utterly ex¬ 
cluded from all confidence, for there 
is a 'prA»ipo^o^*ai Tfif o full (IS~ 

auranceof hope, saith St. Paul, Heb. 
vi. 11, This hopeivchnve as a sure 
anchor of the soul fastened on a 
rock, ibid. Ip. The rock cannot 
fail 118 , the anchor will not; all the 


ed be tiod tlie Father for the great ‘danger is in the cable or chain of 
glory he gave unto Christ, and spiritual graces whereby we are fas- 
plessed be our Lord Jesus Christ tened to this rock: if this chain but 


for meriting and purchasing that hold, no tempest, no winds, no floods 
glory at so dear a rate, and blessed can emhingcr us. And part of our 
be the Holy Spirit, who when Christ hope respects this chain ; for God 
(who is flesh of our flesh, and bone has promised his willingness and 
of our bone) did send him, would be readiness to strengthen it every day 
content to come down and dwelt more and more, till our state shall be 


among us. We find in Holy Scrip* 
ture that our salvation is ascribed 
to all three persona in the Trinity, 
though in several respects: to the 
Father, who accepts of Christ’s sa¬ 
tisfaction and oflercth pardon of all 
our sins; to the Son who merited 
and procured reconciliation for his 
elect faithful servants, and to the 
Holy Ghost the comforter, who being 
Bent by the Son, worketh in us power 
to perform the conditions of the new 
covenant, thereby qualifying us for 
receiving actual remission of our 
Bins, and a right to that glorious 
inheritance purchased for us.” 

With this extract I would willingly 
us I might with safety close our evi- 
dence t^he soundness of the faith 
of ChiW^wortb, but the closing 
words ip the. eighth sermon indepen¬ 
dently of the direct testidiony they 
bedf point, are uttered 


BO changed, that there shall be no 
such things as tempests known, no 
tossings of waves, no tumults of 
winds, nor fear of leaking or decay 
in the vessel, but all calmness and 
security. And for the attaining to 
this happy unchangeable state where 
is it that w'e place our hope ? Truly 
our hope is even in Thee, O God, 
who if Thou sbalt think it conve- 

t 

nient or ^ us, will en¬ 

large this oiUT'bt^into confidence, 
and add unto Aiit assurance, and 
swallow up all in possession; md 
that not for any merits of oui^^ but 
only for thy free undeserved 
in our blessed Saviour Jesus Cbf^, 
in whom alone thou art well pleased. 
To whom with Thee, O Father, and 
the blessed Spirit be ascribed by us 
aud thy whole Clnirch, the kingdom 
and tile power, and the glory, for 
ever aud ever* Amco.'^ 
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With this oveipow.eriiig evidepf^ ratiod of its iklseho^d at the same 
before us we are ready to exclaim*, timf, enables us to conjecture how 
“ where is tlie accuser Could Ivide arid extensive a conibinatioil 


2 eal make men so blinded, as to 
suspect the orthodoxy of such a 
preacher of faith and righteousnes/1 
Could envy hope that its envenomed 
spear could have penetratetl to a 
body protected by such a shield of 
ad’^niant as thi\? Could his bitterest 
euemy have attcmjited to accuse this 
chaiiipioii of the Protestant cause, 
with denying his God and Saviour, 
and excluding from his prayers and 
praises the Holy Spirit of Grace?— 
But Chillingworth is not arraigned 
alone by these false accusers.— 
Thoutdi in all the virtues that adorn 
flu* Christian, and the various quali¬ 
fications necessary in a divine, he is 
one of a very few; in this point he is 
one of many—By boldly iintdicattng 
numbers in the charge, these ca- 
luniniulors hojie to make an 

—and aware that their unsup¬ 
ported assertions will pass current for 
truths without examination among 
many, they trust that a constant re- 
jictition of them will be pronounced 
to warrant conviction; and then they 
will be enabled to wound the Church 
through the sides of her dearest 
friends.—Tliey act upon the old 
maxim. 

Gutta cavat saxam, non vi, sed sa*pe 
cadendo/' 

And they have found it answer— 
But wc shall be kept too long in this 
digression from our chain of evi¬ 
dence, if we undertake the defence 
of many of these traduced pillars 
of our Church—Without pledging 
myself therefo|t;9t9tlo vindicate the 
character of any^Olfcer hereafter, I 
purpose in my next letter to examine 
the testimony borne to the divinity 
Lord by some learned and 
«pb^rated laymen of our Church— 
la the mean time we will close the 
present letter by an extract from a 
divine to w hom the Church of Eng¬ 
land is deeply indebted, which whilst 
it presents ns with Ibe substance of 
the accusation against the reverend 
author* and his own explicit decla- 


has been formed in different ages to 
blast the reputation of the genaimal.^ 
friends of the truth—The divine 1 
allude to is Bishop Burnet, to 
doubtless those who are familiar 
his Exposition of the Thirty-nhM^ 
Articles would be as much surprixi^ 
that any suspicion of Uuitariantsm 
should have attached, as they were 
to read that Bishop Bull sighed for 
a Unitarian Liturgy—he shall 
speak for himself. 

A jealousy of Socinianism was 
an artitice of the Popish Mission¬ 
aries, that perhaps might do them 
service; and therefore it was no 
wonder if men who studied their 


morals at the school of the Jesuits* 
allowed of such practices against 
tiieir adversaries, bow unjust soever 
they knew them to be—But because 
this might have then served a turn* 
will men who pretend any strictness 
of conscience go unto the same de¬ 
famatory practices, when tliey may 
certainly know, that there is no cor 
lout ot shadow of truth in them? 


I Appeal to ail who have ever con¬ 
versed "familiarly with me, to all 
who have been formed by me in the 
study of divinity, or prepared and 
examined for holy orders; to all who 
have heard my conferences withijl^ 
clergy, or have read either my 
mons or treatises relating to those 
matters; how unjust this charge 
against me is in every branch of it. 
How much pains have I taken, and 
1 thank God not without some suc¬ 


cess, to shew bow ill grounded 
that prejudice against mysteries is, 
wliich is taken f^m our not being 
able t<» comprehend them, or to re¬ 
concile them to our common notions. 
How copiously have I insisted upon 
the proper object of worship and 
shewed that it can be none but God 


—and that since the New Testament 


directs us to offer it to Jesus Christ, 
that therefore he must be truly God 
—On these things I ha\e insisted 
much and frequently in a course of 
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36 years of my mkiistry, hut itios^ 
particularly during tliese last, 13 

i rears, in Mhich 1 have vserved in 
ligher station—This lias appeared 
60 often and with so much zeal, that 
I might have expected fair treat- 
men^ even if it should have hap¬ 
pened that something had fallen 
that wanted correct ion or 
fhst needed tome softening; but 
vdien my design in the main is so 
visible, and when the colours that 
6U))port these black accusations arc 
such forced and manifest strainings 
of my words, against the sense that 
I have 80 copiously asserted, 1 have 
reason to complain of the injustice 
of some few men, but at the same 
time to appeal to the justice of God, 
who knows the falsehood of that 
charge, and the entire sincerity of 
my heart in thismatter; and my daily 
practice of worshipping Jesus Christ 
as truly God, to whom I believe the 
eternal word was as truly united 
into one person us the soul and body 
make one man.’** 

J. E. T, 


ARCHBISHOP LAUO’S SPEECH ON 
THE SCAFFOLD. 

T» the Editor oj the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

It appears to me that the enclosed 
extract contains several remarks 
that arc peculiarly applica])le to the 
present times. At all events it is 
worthy of perusal for its spirit and 
eloquence; and in hopes that the 
Church of England may never again 
be reduced to the piteous situation 
which Laud describes and deplores, 
1 take the liberty of requesting you 
to give the passage a place in your 

miscellariV.^ K. 

* This eyMpt is made from a little 
tract, I hclim very scarce, published by 
the Bisbop^^e year 1702, culitleil “ Re¬ 
marks Examination of (he Expo¬ 
sition of Article ofbur Church, 

by Gilbert, nlrop of Sarum." 


** And first, this I shall be boh! 
to speak of tbe King our gracious 
sovereign. He hath been much tra¬ 
duced also for bringing in of Popery; 
but in my conscience (of which I 
snail give God a very present ac¬ 
count) I know him to be as free from 
this charge as any man living; and 1 
hold him to be as sound a Prote'^- 
tant (according to the religior» by 
law established) as any maj^ in this 
kingdom; and that he will venture 
his life as far and as freely for it. 
And I think I do, or should know, 
both his affection to rellgum, aiul 
his ground for it, us fully as any inuii 
in England. 

The second particular, is con¬ 
cerning this great and populous city 
(which God bless). Here luitl» been 
of late a fashion taken up to gutlier 
hands, and then -go to the great 
court of this kingdom, (the Parlia¬ 
ment), and clamour for justice; as 
if that great and wise court, before 
whom the causes come, (wliicli are 
unknown to many), could not, or 
would not do justice but at their 
a])pointinent. A way which may en¬ 
danger many an innocent man, and 
pluck his blood upon their own 
lieads, and perhaps upon the city's 
also: and this hath been lately })rac- 
tised against myself, the magistrates 
standing still, and suffering them 
openly to proceed from parish to 
parish, without any check. God 
forgive the setters of this (with all 
rny heart I beg it), but many wcll- 
lueuuing people are caught by it. 
In St. Stephen’s case, when nothing 
else would serve, they stirred up the 
people against bm. And Herod 
went the sunie way when he had 
killed St. James: yet he would not 
venture on St. Peter, till he found 
how the other ]>leased the peo^^e. 
But take heed of having your baoda 
full of blood; for there is a tiuie, 
(best known to himself), when God 
(above other sins) makes inquisition 
for blood; and when that in(|uisition 
is on foot, the Psalmist tells us that 
God remembers (that's not ull), he 
remembers and forgets not the coii>- 

7 
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plaint of the poor. That is, whose Braif&rd^g Sermon before the Cha- 
blood is shed by oppHssion, ver. 9^ rity Schools, in 1709. 

Take heed of this; it is a fearful 

thing to fall into the hands of the tollowing passage forms the 

living God; but then especially, ^®”^J*^***5*“ a •*^crnion preached at- 
when he is making inquisition fell Aniuvcrsary Meeting of the ChiU.'. 
blood. And {with my prayers to educated in the Charity School#^, 
avert it) I do heartily desire this city ^"d about the cities of London ; 
to* remember the prophecy that ia [‘■"d Westminster. The Sermon 
cxpi‘^sc<I, Jer, nxvi. 15. bound up with the Account of Cha*; 

“ 1 lie. third particular, is the Schools for that year: from 
poor Churcli of England. It hath it appears that there were do 

flourished, and been a shelter to ^»ohoo!s; that the number of chiL 
neighbouring churches, when storms dren in those schools wds 3412; the 
have driven upon them. But, alas I voluntary subscriptions for their 
now it is in a storm itself; and God t:ducation ^.4189; the collections 
inily knows whether, or how it shall Sermons for the same purpose 

get out. And (which is worse tJian -^'2017, and the total number of 
the storm from without) it is become ^'hildren put out ap]>rentices from 
like an oak cleft to shivers with ^he beginning. 963 boys, and 405 
we<lges made out of its own body, The account also contains 

anil at every cleft profaneness and reports from 227 places in England, 
irreligiou is entering in, while (as 20 in Wales, w-here Charity 
Prosper speaks in his second book Schools had been recently establish- 
de Conteinptu Vita?, cap, iv.) men pd. And the w'ork is stated to be 
that introduce profanenoss, are progress both in Scotland and 
cloaked over with tin; name, reli- Ireland. These circumstances all 
gionis imaginariic, of iniagiiiary reli- tend to confirm what has been al- 
gion For wc have lost the sub- r^^ady stated in tliis work, on the 
stance, and dwell too much in authority of the early reports of the 
opinion: nnd that church, which all Society for Promoting Christian 
the Jesuits* machinations could not Knowledge ; viz, that general at- 
ruiu, is fallen into diinger by her own. tention was called to the subject of 
The last particular (for I arn national education at the beginning 
not willing to be too long) is myself. ^be last century. The admirable 
I was born and baptized in the conclusion of Dr. Bradford's Ser^ 
bosom of the Church of England nion may point out some of the 
established bylaw; in that profes- causes which rendered tlie efforts 
sion 1 have ever since lived, and in <»f that day ineffectual; and may 
that I come now to die. This is no warn the present generation against 
time to dissemble with God, least of the dangers which threaten their 
all in matters of religion: and there- favourite scheme, 
fore I desire it may be remembered, “ Let me add a w'ord of Exhor- 
I have always lived in the Protestant tation to those also wlu) are already 
religion established in England, and engaged in the good work before us, 
in that 1 come now to die. What ^tiid that is, that you would perse- 
clanckours and slanders 1 have en- vere in it with resolution and con- 


dured for labouriug to keep an 
uniformity in the external service of 
God, according to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Churcli, all men 
know, and I have abundantly felt.** 
The History of the Troubles and 
Trial of IK Laudy Archbishop of 
Canterbury^ 


stancy. 

You have very great Encourage¬ 
ment to this purpose, when you con¬ 
sider from what small beginnings so 
great an increase and improvement 
has been made, and that in so short 
a space of tiftie. This we may reason¬ 
ably conclude is the band of God, 
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it proceeds from his Blessing upon 
your pious and charitable under¬ 
taking, and to him the Praise is to 
be ascribed, who hatli i»ot onl> in¬ 
fused into so many Minds the true 
antient Spirit of Clirisfianity, the 
same whicli inspired the Apostles 
and first Christians, but hatli also 

S iven so great success to your En- 
eavotiTs, And we ought to make 
it our fervent prayer to God, that 
he will still pour out more of the 
same Spirit upon his Church through¬ 
out the world, making the members 
of it every where fruitful in all good 
works. 


** But here, my Brethren, give me 
leave seriously to advise you, not as 
jealous lest you should do otlier- 
w'ise, but as sensilde of the weak¬ 
ness of humane nature, and as con¬ 
sidering the suhtilly of our spiritual 
Adversary, who w ill not fail to use 
his utmost endeavours to blast ail 
such c\cellent designs as this ; let 
me, therefore, I saj, advise you to 
carry on this charitable work alwayst 
as vou have begun, with great Hu¬ 
mility, and with perfect Unanimity. 

Let your Humility always mani¬ 
fest itself, in ascribing the praise 
and glory of all the good you do, 
and all the success you have to God 
alone, who hath vouchsafed to make 


you his Instruments for the benefit 
of your poor Brethren ; saying, ac¬ 
cording to our blessed Saviour’s 
Admonition, When we have done all, 
we are unprofitable Servants; we 
have done that which was our duty 
to do. Luke xvii. 10. Let it be 
farther manifested in all dutiful re¬ 
gard and deference to your Supe¬ 
riors both in Church and State, and 
in a readiness to comply with all 
directions given by them; nay even 
to hearken to any wlioisom ail vice, 
by whomsoever it may be offer’d, 
for the prudent and successful ma¬ 
nagement of the business before you. 

“ Let your Unanimity also he tes¬ 
tified by your pursuing your design 
with one heart and one soul, care¬ 
fully avoiding all teginmngs and all 
occasions of conation amongst 


yourBelves, and utterly banishing all 
Names of Di^inction from among 
you. 

“ We live in an uge, wherein di¬ 
visions abound, and that not only 
between persons of different per¬ 
suasions in Religion, but even be¬ 
tween those of the same Commu¬ 
nion, The design which wc >:re 
here pursuing has*’ a natur^ ten¬ 
dency to unite the serious.ana pious 
of different persuasions amongst us, 
namely, the teaching the avowed 
Principles of our common Chris¬ 
tianity, together with the practice 
of Piety and Virtue in the unques¬ 
tionable instances thereof. And I 
know uolhing more likely to unite 
us, than tiie zealous Prosecution of 
such a design ; as at tlie same time 
nothing could so effectually and cer¬ 
tainly defeat our endeavours in this 
case, as the ebj)ousing or promoting 
any particular Party or Faction. 

“ Let there be therefore no man¬ 
ner of contention found amoimst 
you, unless it be, who shall most 
zealously and steadily prosecute the 
design in which you are engaged, in 
methods thorowly .approv’d hy all. 
Beware of any thing that may look 
like Innovation, of any thing that 
may give the least just offence or 
jealousie to any wise or good Chris¬ 
tian, Oblige those, to wlnun you 
commit the care of the children, to 
adhere strictly to that Method iff 
Instruction in the principles of Re¬ 
ligion which our Church hath pre¬ 
scribed in her plain, short, and ex¬ 
cellent Catechism, adding notliing 
^hereto, unless it be some known 
and approv’d Imposition thereof; 
that they be to understand the 
Nature and 0*bligaiiuu of their bap¬ 
tismal Vow; that they may know 
the Articles of the Christiaa Faith 
as comprised in the Aj>(»atles'Cf^ed; 
tluit they may learn their duty to¬ 
wards God and towards their Neigh¬ 
bour as taught in the ten Comnuiud- 
ineiits, explain'd after the tenor of 
our Saviour's Gospel; that they may 
be taught to pray, as our Lord taught 
his Disciples j that they may be in- 
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struoted in tlie Nature and Use of 
the two Sacrament^ instiluted by 
our Saviour; and rnndlY, ns the re¬ 
sult of tliis knowledof^^ that they 
may be early inilnilrtl m tiu* prac* 
tiee of all lliose duties wliieii inak*' 
up a sober, lii^Iiteous and eodiv 
Life. 

“ r»iit t'uis Irads nie to coorlude 
ail,wi!lia sliort inid serious .'Hidrr ^s 
to l^iose wlio are iiriincdiatelv ini- 
ploNad /ll llu' edue.itioii id 
Children, the Masters and Mis¬ 
tresses of the (^harits-SehooK. 

“ All that 1 shall sav to \oii is, 
that liiose w<trtli Y Persons w ho em- 
])loY V>n do leasouahly expert, nav 
(jod himself, to whom vm mu>t i;i\e 
an account of the maiiaii'einenl of 
^our tru^t, dftlh expect, holh that 
you should ^^Ml^^el\<•s i;i\r an ex- 
ainph* of all niiinm r of Pu j> and 
Virtue, and that you sliould apply 

VOUr.se]v(‘s with niucli dilmejua' and 

% ^ 

prudence t<»the torinini: llie ((Miijeus 
and rnaiiiiers 4>f the einldren ('om- 
initted to xonr (aie, as well to 
the inforinnin tlu-ir imdervl.iiiduu^, 
uttrndini: \our ^u^iile•N not ,is those 
tliilt woiihl phase iiieii ojils, bat 
would a})pro\e xoiir^eUes in the 
si"bt of (iod, 't’eaeli tliein to be 
modest tind liuinhle, di!i^>ui1 and 
industrious, and abtui' ail j)eiieell\ 
true and just both m word and 
deed. Insinuate intt» tliein a sense 
of almighty Cioil, and tin* appre¬ 
hension of a future life. Undeaxtmr 
to awaken their consciences in these 
their tender Years, tliat they niay 
act upon Principles all the days of 
their lives. (Hve them an early 
value for their Bibles* tbat they may 
ever look upon them as containing 
the great lliile of their Failh and 
Practice, that Rule by wliicli t!i<‘y 
are to live, and bv wliii li tbe\ shall 
be judged. In a word, manage them 
as Parents should ilo (for you are in 
the place of Parents to them,) with 
that Prudence that may engage them 
both to fear and love you, as being 
convinc’d by your behaviour towards 
them, that you have no other design 
but to promote their temporal and 
Remembhancsr^ No. 22. 


spiritual welfare. You are well e,m- 
ployed, engaged in an excellent 
Work, iugiity ace<*ptablc to (xod, 
and ns(‘ful to flic World, if managed 
as it ougiit lo hr*: and if voii do 
\our part with iiib bu and diligence, 
besides ibe jircsciit small recom- 
penee wliitb you leceue for your 
p.'oe.s, you \viii eiijov the s.ilisfaclioii 
of a uood (,’o:iscienee, iVtmi a sense 
of li.i\ mg done your duty ; you will 
\ erY often have the pleasure of ob- 
semtig the good Elfects of your 
enre in the towardlines^ and the im¬ 
provement ol'ymr (diarge ; and you 
wdl finail> reieive a full recompence 
fin:n (iod at tlie gioat day of ac- 

(.Olllll. 

(uxl condnuc to 
jtrosprr iltis U’oi'k; lUdi/ he shour 
doivn hh iJ/essint^^s ahnutlanlly both 
spirilttal and temporal upon all that 
are hiariihf / ngrtgvY/in it; may he 
bless these Children, and give fhem 
ohvays to rtmenihcr the Ohli^ 
gv/Z/f^/iv ihitf are laid under by this 
kind di'<pensntion of his Providence 
toirards them; maif he by the grace 
of his h(dy Spii it eondmt us all in 
the palhsot Uisdoniy Pi<ty andVir- 
tuc, till he shall hare brought us to 
his heavenlif liinn^douiy ihroiigk Je¬ 
sus Christ our Lord, to whom, with 
the rather and the Eiernal .Spin#, 
oar great ('rentor. Redeemer and 
Sanctifier, he ascribed all praise and 
glory noiv and for ciar. Amen/' 

ON ITINERANT CLERGYMEN. 

To the Editor of Ike Rcmcmh-ancer, 
Sir, 

A Custom jirevails among some Cler¬ 
gymen of the Established Church, of 
aj>]>oi!iting themselves, or being ap¬ 
pointed by certain societies, whose 
cause they advocate, as Preachers 
Itinerant; who mark out certain 
districts, which they traverse pe¬ 
riodically, and gain admittance to 
(lie pnlpiis of various churches, for 
the purpose of increasing the funds 
4G 
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of (lie societies to which they arc 
attached. Thife, no doubt, is doner 
wdth the host and most eiiaritable 
intentions; but there arc man) prac¬ 
tices ^\hich will not Ito suthcieiitlY 
justified by pjood intt iilion nloiio. It 
appears to be one of those instances, 
in which, according: to the lanjjuaije 
of one of yf>ur ftniner lunnbcrs, 

imairinarv are substituted for 

ft 

known duties.” I'he peculiar dei¬ 
ties belonj^in^^ to that place and 
station to which acleraviuan is duly 
appointed, and where alone lie is 
authorized to exercise his ministe¬ 
rial functions, must he forsaken, or 
entrusted to aiiollier, wliile he is 
j>rosecutiin^ wliat lie fancies to be a 
business of snperii)r importance, 
which he has voluntarily undertaken. 
He leaves that known and deiiiK'd 
duty, which has been solemnly com¬ 
mitted to him, for the dis< har^e of 
one which is uncertain and imde- 
fined, and for which he has no com¬ 
mission. 

Clercvmeii too, who thus take 
this uflice upon thcniselvos, or from 
flutw? wlio have no p(n\er to confer 
it, act without the aniliorily of iheir 
bishop: to w hom they should be 
subject in all matters ecclesiastical, 
and without whom, it was a inaKim 
in the primitive times of Christia¬ 
nity, that nothing should bo done. 
No iBnovatioii should be made in the 
rites and usages of the Church, nor 
any new course of duty, dilTcring 
from that which has been prescribed 
to him, entered upon by any cler¬ 
gyman, before he has sought and 
obtained permission for it from his 
diocesan. That course of duly has 
been plainly marked out, and the 
sphere of it limited, at bis ordina¬ 
tion, at his institution to any eccle¬ 
siastical benefice, and by his licence, 
if he is a curate. At his ordina¬ 
tion to the office of priest, the 
Bishop delivered the Bible into Ids 
hand* saying, ^*Take thou authority 
to piflgch the word of God, and to 
miniaBt, the Holy Sacrauients in the 
congregation, where thou shalt he 
lawfully appointed thereunto/' His 


authority to preach is thus,' at hi» 
ordination, limited to the congrega- 
ti<m to which he shall be lawfully 
uppoint(*d ; and this ap|)oinlmenf is 
iiifcrwanis <'\uctl> defined, by the 
inrtilution which is given to a bcnc- 
ficod ClergYniaii, or l»y the liccnce 
w'hich is granteil to a Curate. His 
eominissiou is not a vogue one ; al¬ 
lowing him to exercise liis iuinist^«vr 
rial office, in any place, and in v nal 
manner he mav think lit : but it is 
determined to one certain place; 
and if he relinquislies it, uiuier tlie 
specious pretence of doing greater 
good to the c.insc’ of religion else- 
wherc, he is liahh* to he lecalitul 
hy his eceiesiastical superior, and 
ought to obey his admonition. 

in siicli “ substitution of imagi¬ 
nary for known diilie.s,*' iu> Clergv- 
ineii, it is |>resumed, obtain tlu; an- 
tltority of their diocesan; and with¬ 
out it, (tr in ojtposition to it, they 
act disorderly and schismatically, 
ami give countenance to those evils 
whicli now ]>ievail too much in the 
Church. It is too much the liispo- 
sirion <d’ nunihers, vv-ho, in these 
times, have ilching ears/’ to he 
following some favourite preacher, 
v\itiiout regarding the true ends td* 
public worship, coidession of sin, 
prayer for grace, and instructiou m 
rigliteousness; and those preachers, 
wdio arc itinerant, encourage this 
disposition, by drawing hearers after 
them from tlieir proper ministers 
and Cliurciies, and tiuis, in some 
degree, foster that schism, against 
which they continually pray. In 
this resjiect, also, they loo nearly 
imitate the example <jf sectaries; 
who chiefly, by a change of minis¬ 
ters, ami a constant succession of 
new persons, excite an interest 
among their followers, and attract 
others. 

It is much to be regretted, that 
among those errors wiiich now pre¬ 
vail in religious matters, so much 
deference and attention should be 
paid to the sermon, and the person 
of the preacher, and the previous 
part of public worship be by many 
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so liftlitly regarded; so that tlie 
holding conversaticAi with (iod in 
prater and praise, which is a privi¬ 
lege of unspeakable value, i^ ol'ten- 
liiiies considered as a matter of se- 
condary importanco. And to tins 
error, the preachers, of wlioui we 
are speaking, riiiist he consulereil 
ajs affording some coiintenant by 
the^racliee, w^iich, in some eases, 
is usual y.in<)iig them, of remaining 
in the \estrv, until tlie serviii* is 
liniahed, and il is time for tlnun to 
appear in the pulpit. It niriy Ix' 
c(»nveniciit hu* those who preach 
exteinpoiniy scrinon.s, not to have 
their thoughts distracted iiniiie- 
tiiat**Iy bidoichand, and to coiitine 
tlieir meditations to the Mihject 
wliicii they are about t<» di^eiiss; 
but it is surelv an iiidceoniin, in re- 
gard to public worship, of which 
no elergvinan sliould lie guilt> ; and 
on his part, both in his perlonnance 
of It, and in his alleiulance on it 
when performed bv otliers, the great¬ 
est (‘are should betaken that no one 
iua\ err by his example, 

Jii tlie seniioiis of some of these 
occasional jircachers, liighh extol¬ 
led as lh('\ often are as models of 
ehxpicncc, there is \(‘t soiuelimcs 
an adeclatioM of popularity, aiiolise- 
(piiousness and aduiatum, and a dis¬ 
position to entertain tli<*ir hearers 
with accounts of inar\ellous coiner- 
sions, w'liich is n<»t very consisted 
with the digiiitx ol' the ])iilpit: and 
afterwards, ui ihe speeches and e\- 
jilanations that take phic<‘ in subse¬ 
quent meeting.-^, tin* arls that are 
lesorli d 1<» ffir the purj)o^e of aug¬ 
menting Mihseriptions, ih** il.Uter- 
ing court lliat is paid to lathes, and 
the comjihmcnts that are mutually 
given and received, are miliecoming* 
that retired, unohlvusive, sober cha¬ 
racter, which belits the C!liristiun 
minister, lie is surely emjiloycd 
more suitahly tt> his sacred iiroi’ch- 
sion, and more iiuinedialely within 
tlie line of his duty, m the (juiet 
discharge of his paiochial labours, 
flian ill beiomiiig the itinerant ad¬ 
vocate (d’ any religious society, 


uhicb can have no <iuthori1y to re¬ 
lease him fnnu bis previous engage¬ 
ments, or to upon him new 

ones. If the soeu ly, for wliicli pub¬ 
lic support is solicited, wants and is 
truly des(*rving of it, let it he asked, 
under episcopal authority, by the 
lawfully appointed minister ; lest liis 
people, accustomed to tlie voice of 
strangers, become alienated from 
bun, and too much inclined, ac. 
cording to tlie inoriiid disposition of 
these times, to hear siyne new^ per¬ 
son, and some new thing. If the 
eMgenea“s of an hosjiitul, or of 
ttio^e venerable societies wliich have 
been long cstabiisbed for the Fro- 
Miolion of C'liMsIiau Knowledge, and 
tlie Fropagatuiii (d‘ the Gospel in 
foieign parts, are brought before 
tlie juildie, uiuler the* sanctum of 
proper authority, experience shews 
that every Clergyman within his 
proper sphere, is competent effec¬ 
tually to urge them, and that his 
hearers are generally ready to afford 
them adequate siij>porf. And if any 
other jniblic institutions sliall be 
found, in the objeels vvhieJi they 
have in view, clearlv free fioin er¬ 
ror, eiitiinsiasui, and fanaticism, 
supported bv solid reason and un- 
detiled religion, and recommended 
bv the voice of our ecclesiastical 
superiors, vvbieli alone can duly 
autboriFe those appeals whieli arc 
made to the benevoh'iice oi‘ a pub¬ 
lic congregation, thcie is no doubt 
but that they would bo equally and 
duiv attended to, when enforced by 
tiu' proper ]>astor. Strict cai'e 
^iiould lie taken, in a|)peals of this 
sort, that tiiey be properly autho¬ 
rized, urged (HI great and important 
<H(*asi<His, and not too frequent, 
lest th(tse to wlioin tiiey are made 
should Iieeoine vveury of well-doing, 
and disgusted with importunate so- 
lieilatioiis ; and lastly, tliat not every 
one who ehoses to intrude, but be 
vviio lias the proper sanction of ec¬ 
clesiastical authority, should occiqiy 
the ]>hice of advocate. 

1 am, Sir, respectfuliv vours, 

W. X, Y. 
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To the Editor of the Re^nembrancerm 
Sir, 

The remarks of two of your cor¬ 
respondents on the translation of 
the First AorUt, and on the sup¬ 
posed alteration in the passive voice 
of our Englisli verbs, have induced 
me to transciibe the following pas¬ 
sage from Uarrovv. 

“ St. Paul in o\j)ressing this 
act” (Justification) “ as it respect- 
clh the fiiithful, coniinoidY dotii 
use a tense .referring to the past 
time; he saith not being 

justified, but having 

been justified ; not ye are 

justified, but ye have 

been justified, iiainely at some re- 
markuble time ; that is at llieir 
entrance into Chrislianity, (Our 
translators do r< luler it accitrdiiig 
to ibe ]neseut time; but it simuld 
be rendered as I say lu i»ui* text, 
Rorn. V. 1. and iii <>lher places.”) 
Barrow’s ^\orlv^. Vol. *2. p. <14. 

This extract will not &atI^f^ ciMkt 

c' 

of your corrcsj)ond<aits. It jiioves, 
conclusively against one that the 
exact and learned author who died 
in 1077, had been taught to con¬ 
sider are justijied» as denoting the 
present time, and have hicnjuslijlcdt 
the past. And consiipiently that 
this iiitler inode of expressing time 
past could not liave been introduceil 
as a novelty in 1741. (\ ule Cbris- 

tian Reniembrancer, ji. i;i4.) 

Your other correspondent, A. R. 
IVI. who defends the correthiess of 
the authorized version of these texts, 
(Christian Reineiubrancer, p. 4.) 
is also in opposition to the eminent 
scholar and divine whose sonlinieiits 
1 have ventured to lay before vou. 

O. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

4l»i 

# . - 
It gratifying circumstance to 

every scUolar studious of sacred 


criticism, that the exertions of a 
prelate of distiiiguislicd learning, 
and fitill more recently the assign¬ 
ment of an additional provision for 
students in Hebrew in the university 
o( Cainliridge, have given a new 
impulse, and supplied Iresh motives 
to tlic cultivation of that ancient 
and venerable language so essen¬ 
tially important ti> the Divine, .tile 
Onenlalist, and the Ft>ipol(>gist. 
lint though it may be reasonably 
hoped, that under such auspices, or 
vMth such inducenu'iits, the study 
of Hebrew may gnidually emerge 
from its present slate of <icpression, 
vet the very general neglect of it 
now prevailing seems to authorize 
tlie efforts of any of its friends, 
however humble, to aid or hasten 
its rest(»rutiou. Under these im¬ 
pressions, I veiilmc to follow the 
li'ud of your correspomieiit Phiio- 
llel>rais, by Irau-mitting a few re., 
murivs on (I) I lie advantage, and (2) 
pleasure of an acijuaintance with 
the Ib inew language, and (3) on 
tlie im (hod ot attaining it. On the 
jiresent occa-ion I shall confine niy- 
srll' to i1h‘ first of these heads, re- 
seiving the coii.dderation of the 
otlii‘rs for a tuture o|»portunily. 

Tlie advantagi's ai i ruing from a 
knowK-dge <if llehrew, heloiig alike 
to the Di\ine, to the Orientalist, 
and to the Etvinologi^t, 

First, to the Divim*. It is well 
known, that there are occasional 
discri'pancies betweui tlie different 
translations of tlie Scripture, that 
have at various times been made 
from th(‘ lleloew into other tongues. 
These are owing, in part, to differ¬ 
ent readings in the original, and 
jiartly to tin* foHow'iug cause. The 
shades of signiticatiou v\lnch, by 
the very gennis of language take 
])lace between derivatives from the 
same root, being no longer distinct, 
when those derivatives are translated 
into another language, no analogy 
remains by which their connexion 
with the root can be traced ; and 
thus the reader, unskilled in He¬ 
brew, will sometimes be startled. 
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and perhaps shocked, by an appa¬ 
rently irreconcileaHe disci‘pj>ancy, 
which an acquaintance with tlie ori¬ 
ginal language would enable liini to 
clear up to his entire satisfaction. 
To .take a plain instance. In G^e- 
nesis xxxix. 1. Potiphar is called, 
by) the LWll. Translators 

Chiet Cook. In tin* Vul¬ 
gate he is styled “ princeps e\<*rci- 
tus,” and authorized English 

version, Captain of the (iuard. I’o 
a reader unac(|uainted with Hebrew 
this discrepancy would be final, and 
it might well supply a malicious ca¬ 
viller with the means of dainir mis- 

^ o 

chief among the ignorant; but a re¬ 
ference to the original would at once 
Bet at rest the humble believer, and 
turn tlie artillery of the sce})tic 
against liimsclf. In the Hebrew' we 
read <hc lalicr of 

M’hich words Ix iiig a dc!i\ative ft<tm 

the root HHU 
— 1 

with etjual pro|)riety, ‘^tand, as in¬ 
deed It ilocs, for cooks, or butchers, 
who kill and cut up iininials for 
i'ookinir, and f(»r iinlit.iry guards, 
whose liuMucss it Ibiiuerlv was It) 
«‘\ecute crunijials. 'I'licrc are \erv 
Ollier passage's in the transki- 
lion of the LWH. dilicring liom 
4)ur English version, wliieli an ac¬ 
quaintance with the the Hebrew will 
enable tlie Eiblical student, u])oti 
one or other of tlie above jirinci- 
ples, particularly on tliaf of various 
readings*, to account I'or. I will 
here add, that the attempt to re¬ 
concile the Septuugint version with 
the present Hebrew text, forms one 
of tlie higliest exercises of critical 
aeumeii liiat can well be sujiphed, 
aud will eoiuliiec as cfi'celuall^, per- 
Jiaps mort‘ so than any oiher, to o\- 
cile and sharpen that ay^noicc, or 
sagacity, so peculiarly necessary 
to the eonjeelural critic. 1 (hi 
not dwell here upon the argument 

^ On the fiiihjort of tlio vaiimis read¬ 
ings, 1 would refer the reader to the 

C'ritica Sacra’* of the learned Cappelhis, 


firawn from the necessity of an ac¬ 
quaintance with the Hebrew forms 
of speech to illustrate the phraseo- 
logy of the New Testament, not be¬ 
cause it is defici(;nt in weight, be¬ 
ing indeed of the greatest, but be¬ 
cause it is familiar to every student* 

To the student in oriental litera¬ 
ture, Hebrew recommends itself as 
the most ancient and simplest of the 
Oriental tongues, and therefore the 
])est possible introduction to the 
modern languages of the East; par- 
tieuiaiiy to those two most useful 
ones, the Arabic and Persian. It 
may, indeed, with jieculiar pro- 
]>rielY, be called tlie key to these 
languages, as opening to the eye of 
the student a brief conspectus of 
their general character and gram¬ 
matical construction, unperplexed 
by the e\t(‘nsi\e detail of gramma- 
tieal observations, vvhieii arc wont 
to arise m the progress of a lan¬ 
guage. 

'I'o (he Etymologist, the esta¬ 
blished ;mti(iuitY of the language 
IS an amplv sulhciont recommenda¬ 
tion. To him it afibrds a test 
whereby to examine the claims of 
other tongues to a liigii original, and 
gives a clue to his eiKiuiries into 
those most curious and interesting 
subjects, the progress, of language, 
and the ramification of tubes and 
nations. 

Should you think these hints wor¬ 
thy of insertion m vour valuable 
iiuscellanv, tlioy shall be followed 
in a subsequent number by some 
remarks on the other heads above 
propi#setl. In the mean lime be- 
licvt‘ me, with best wishes for the 
success of your publication. 

Your obedient servant. 


Extract from a ScrmoHy hi/ Bishop 
Hobarty of jSnv York, 

A ( ORRKSPONDENT has furnished 
us with a*bennon prcaciied in 1814, 
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by Bishop Hobart of New York, at. 
the General Convention of flie Pro¬ 
testant E})iscopal Church in the 
United States of America, As the 
Bishop enlarges upon several oi‘ the 
topies adverted to in the i(;ih Num¬ 
ber of this work, undicalea our 
common doctrine and discipline with 
great skill and pci>piciiity, acquaints 
us with the scnliinents ol' his Church 
upon several important and disjuilcd 
points, and al)o\c all is evi(lently 
animated witli sincere ])iet\,aiul well 
regulati'd xeal, we cannot hetler meet 
the wishes of our \alued eones- 
pondeiU and contribute to the editi- 
cation of our readers in general, 
than by extracting the more remark¬ 
able passages in tlie Bishop's Di.s- 
course. On the general origin of 
his Church he observes, 

'' 1. livY geiiej'al origin she traces 
back, through the uninterrupted 
series of creeds, of the uiinistr\, and 
of ordinances, to the onlv source* of 
spiritual authority, Jesus Christ, tlie 
Lord ol hea\<'n ami earth, and the 
Head over all ihim^s to lus Climcli. 
If there are any trullis tliat speak 
with irresistible force from almost 
e\cr\' j>agc of the New Testament, 
thev are—that oiir Lord and Sa- 
> iour Jesus Christ established a spi¬ 
ritual society, with otlicers and or¬ 
dinances, and that to this society 
he committed the precious de|)osit 
of the faith—that tliis societ^, he 
redeems by his blood, sanctities by 
his spirit, and while be go\erris it by 
his Almighty jrower, presents con- 
stantlv for its faithful members be- 
fore the mercy seat of heaven his 
prevailing intercession—that of tliis 
society, styled, on account of its 
intimate relation to il,s divine found¬ 
er, and union with liim, the body of 
Christ, he is the head and the ruler, 
the source of all its jiow^rs and au¬ 
thority—and that to this society, by 
a true and living faith and tlirough 
the instrumentality of its ministry 
and ordinances, must he added all 
who, according to (iod’s covenanted 
mercies, would be saved. Hear 
these truths enforced on the iiiitho- 


rity of Christ and his Apostles in the 
dechirntioiis—‘ Upon this rock 1 will 
build my i lmrch." * Christ is the 
head of the Cliurch, the .Saviour of 
the body.’ * Clirist also loveil tlie 
Church, and gave himself for it.* 
‘ The Church of God wliich he hath 
]mrchased wilh Ins own blood/ 
‘ The Church which is his body, 
the fulness of him lliat iilleth all in 
all/ ' The C’hurch of the Living 
(n»d, the pillar and the ground of 
the trutli/ * The Lord added unto 
the Church dailv sucli as should Im* 
sa\(Ml/ ‘ By one spirit ye are all 
baptised into one body/ ‘ \c aie 
ctune unto Mount Zion, the city ol 
the Li\ing CukI/ ” P. 7. 

t)f her particnhir o?igm it is said, 
“ We are now led to considi'V, 

2. ^Y\\o partuviar origin of our 
('hurcli—or tlie particular Christian 
coumiuniou from wiiich she received 
that apctslolic taitli, order, aud wor¬ 
ship, which constitute her a legiti¬ 
mate member of the bodv ol Christ 
—and that conimmiion, we aie ]>ron(l 
to luMst, is tlic L'Intrch of rjiglaiid. 
lieu* y(»ur |ire,ub<'r deems it 

necessarv to guaid against miseou- 
^ ^ ^ • * * 
ci'ption. Ill boasting of our oiigui 

from the Clnticb of England, li<* 
does not contciuphile her as eiiriclied 
VMth secular wealth, adorned viilb 
secular honours, or delciuled bv the 
secular arm. Of XXw policy ot this 
union of tin* ciiil and ecclesiastical 
authority, so that the latter, in eoin- 
mutation for the v\eahh and pation- 
age <tf the former, relimjuishes a 
portion td* lu’r legitimate spiritual 
powers, and is iii danger oi being 
viewed as the mere creature of Im- 
man institution, and of lu ing made 
the engine of state policy, there 
havi' been sound cliurchmeu, oven 
of her own oommunion, wiio have 
entertained serious doubts. 

“ Nor is the Chnreh of England 
contemplated in connexion vvitli the 
eharac.ler or conduct of the govern¬ 
ment or nation where she is estab¬ 
lished, concerning vxhieli, wise and 
good men, and within the knowledge 
of him who addresses vou, com et 
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'and cXiMnplary cliiirchmeii entertain 
very different opinions; and your 
preacher woidd <le|^recate as nn- 
soiiwd in {>rin(*l)>lc and most impolilic 
ill its results, any eoimcxioii <>t‘ our 
CJiurcIi, as a religious c<>ni!mmio 4 i, 
with the priiiciples and views of po¬ 
litical parties. 

“ Nor does lie eonlemplato the 
Ohnrch of England in that parlieulin* 
or'^anizatioii of >ier i*o\eninieiit, and 
those local t*ccic'>ias(ic.d appeiula^cs 
which iiuoUe no essential princijdc 
of Cliureli Older. 

“ lint in lioaslini: of our orii^dii 
from tile (Muireh of Kn:»:Iand, he 
\ iews Iier nmrelv as a spii Uiuil so- 
t'/V/// pcissessiiiij, the iUilli, the order, 
and the worship wiiieli were tlie eha- 
raelcrislies and the ulory of the pri- 
ujitne a"es of the Cliureli. 

“ We lioast then of our ori;i;in 
from a Church, which, in renouncmi>' 
file d('spotie claims of tlie Church 
of Rome, teni]>ere(l with such sin¬ 
gular fclicit\, zeal and ardimr with 
prudence and luoderafioii, as to re¬ 
ject file errors, the superstitions, 
and corrujitions of that Cliurch; 
while she retained the primitive f.iitli, 
order, and worship which tiiose 
errors, superstitions, ami corrup¬ 
tions had (h‘hase<t and disfi;;nred, 
hnt will) which they were so inti- 
mutely iniiiiried as to render the se- 

V r* 

})aration a work of extreme ditheulty 
and imminent hazard. We boast of 
our orij^iu from a Church which, in 
reference to the soundness of her 
principles, the talents and piety of 
her clergy, and her efforts in the 
cause of the Reformation, still main- 
tuins the proud title which at the 
first she ae<piired of being the g'/orv 
of the lujonncd Churches —V Cliureli 
which Craamer, and Latimer, and 
Ridley enriched by their blood; in 
whose cause Chillingworlh, and 
Hooker, and Horsley exerted the 
strongest powers of intellect, and 
‘luployod the most varied and pro¬ 
found erudition: which Barrow, 
and Tillotson, and Porteus honoured 
by their eloquence; in which An¬ 
drews, and Taylor, said Horne dis¬ 


played the lustre of a fervent piety 
—a Cliureli, which, 'shaking off* the 
infirmities, the lukewarmness, and 
the weaknesses, of old age, now 
comes forth in the vigour, and the 
fresiiness of apostolic youth, to carry 
the cross of tlie Saviour, that pledge 
of salvation, to the strong holds of 
pagan power; and to illuminate, with 
the light of Scriptural truth, the 
n'gioiis where error and superstition 
have lield their reign. 

“ From sncli a Church we boast 
our origin. Cliurch of* our fathers I 
thou hast our veneration, our affec¬ 
tion, our jiravers—‘ Peace be within 
tliy walls, ami prosperity witJiiii thy 
juilaces,’ Eh'vated is the ground on 
the hill of Zioii to which thou art 
exalted. We heliold Uutse who have 
been arrayed in hostility against 
thee, won by tliv disinterested, tliy 
iioliie, thy apostolic zeal, laving 
their weapons at th\ feet; and ho. 
noiiring thee as tlie first of the 
Churches of Cliristeiulom; as the 
leader of Christendom in the glori¬ 
ous work of bringing in the fold of 
tlie Red<*emer the dispersed of Israel 
with liie fulness of the Gentiles, 
and of ushering in those l>iiN>fui days 
w'lien ‘ from the. rising of the suu 
uiilo the going down of the same, 
(jod’s name shall be among the 
Gentiles; and in every place incense 
shall be offered unto his name, and 
a pure offering; for my name shall 
he great among the heathen, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.' 

“ JMy brethren, we honour our¬ 
selves, when wc discharge the debt 
of gratitude, by mkiiowlcdging in 
tlie words of the preface to the book 
(»f Common Prayer, that, ‘ to the 
Church of' EngitUid, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in these States is 
indebted, under God, for her first 
foundation, and a long continuance 
of nursing care, and protection.’ 

And while we discharge the 
debt of gratitude, it is our duty to 
show the sincerity of the tribute, by 
fidelity to the principles of the 
Church from which we arc descend¬ 
ed; so far as tho.se principles main- 
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tain primitive faiths order, and wor¬ 
ship, distinct troni secular influence 
and local arrangements.” T. 11. 

Under the head of the Rcneral 
character of the Protestant Episco¬ 
pal Church in the ITuifed States, the 
preacher having ol>serve(i that the 
whole system of her doctrine is 
founded on the guilt of man, and 
his redemption tUroiiirh Christ, ]>ro- 
ceeds to shew how this doctrine 
should affect the lives of those by 
whom it is professed. 

** The principle, by the operatitui 
of which we obtain a viul interest 
in the merits of this great Mediator, 
is faith. ‘ Wholesome ami very full 
of comfort,' in the jmlgrnent of our 
Church, is the doctrine ‘ that ve 
are justified by faith only For it 
is faith which sends \\> as guilty ami 
perishing sinners, grieved with oiir 
sins and bowed do\\n under their 
burden, to Christ for rest and de¬ 
liverance. It is faith which )>laces 
our hopes of acceptance—not on 
our tears: thev cannot wash away 
the stain of our sins—not oit our 
repentance; it needs to he repented 
of—not on our works of rigiiteous- 
ness; when we have done* all, wc 
are unprofitable servants—hut on 
the all-suflicicnt merits ami ull-per- 
fect righteousness of the Loid Jesus 
Christ, llirougli whom, whosoever 
cometh unto God sliall in no wise 
be cast out. United by fi^itii to Him, 
we have an anchor of the soul that 
will secure us against every assault 
of the adversary; we have an hope, 
that even in the day that shall burn 
as an oven, and consume every false 
dependance, will not make us asham¬ 
ed, but will animate us with rejoic¬ 
ing in the Lord, with joy in the God 
of^our salvation. • Wholesome and 
very full of comfort is the doctrine 
that we are justified by faith.' Bless¬ 
ed Saviour, it is faith which leads 
US to thee! 

But the Church knows no true 
and lively, no justifying faith which 


does not produce the fruit of good 
works. An inspired apostle knew 
no justifying Aiith wliich did not 
‘ work by love and purify the heart 
and overcome the world.’ And these 
wv.)rks, which are the fruits of a true 
and lively faith, ' are pleasing and 
aceeptiihle unto (iod in Christ.’ 
For it is a truth essentiallv and vi- 
tally resulting from his perfections, 
Iroin Ids governmeni', from the rela¬ 
tions i>f man to him, and from the 
nature of the happine^s of heaven, 
that' wilhout holiness, no man shall 
see the Lord.’ 

But in a creature so dependant, 
so weak, so corrupt, and so expos¬ 
ed to temptation as man, these works 
must be wrought by <livine aid, ami 
this holiness jirodnced in the soul by 
the |»ower of divine grace. ‘ Where¬ 
fore,’ saith our ('Juireli, ‘ w'e ha\e 
no power to do good works pleasant 
and :iec(']>tahle to (i(»d, wilhout 
the unoe oi' (Jod by Christ j>re- 
veiillng,’ going befon* * us that we 
may hare a goiul will*.’—But our 
C’liurch diseiaiiniiig tiie doetriue of 
the irr<‘si''tduliiy <»f grace which de¬ 
stroys maids flee ag<‘ii( v, subverts 
the nature oi‘ virtue, and renders 
man an unfit subject of reward and 
jiunislmierit, ileclares that tlie grace 
of God works ‘ witli us wlien we 
have that g(»od willi.’ And our 
Chuicli disclaiming the ejjually in¬ 
jurious and unfoundi'd doctrine of 
the iiidefectibihty of grace, declares, 
that * after we have received grace 
wc may full into sin, and by the 
grace of God may arise again and 
amend our lives J.’ 

" By this agency of the divine 
spirit is produced the renovation and 
sanctification of the heart, which the 
most superficial observer must ac¬ 
knowledge is a doctrine prominently 
displayed in all tiie otHces and servi¬ 
ces of our Church. Inconsistent 
indeed would she be witli herself, as 
well as contradictory to Scripture, 
if, while she maintains with empha- 


* Art, xi. 
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sis that wc arc * born in sin,’ that 
‘ there is no health vi us/ that ‘ the 
flesh lustelh against the spirit/ that 
we are ‘ far gone from original rigli- 
teousuess/ she, at the same tiiuc, 
should fail to inculcate tlie necessi^ 
of the renewing of our eomipl na¬ 
tures by divine power, and ofoiirre- 
a}:ora(ion to a state of purity,of sound¬ 
ness, of evangelical righteousness. 

“ On this subject theie is a 
reniarkablc cbaracterisfic of our 
Church. The avowal, with clear¬ 
ness and with force, of a doctrine, 
■which indeed perviules ever\ part of 
her system, that b:i)nisni is the su- 
cranienlal coniiiienceinent of the s])i- 
ritnal life. Ini'aiits, who according 
lo the terms of the covenant, to the 
declarations and jjractice of our 
Saviour and his apostles, are fit sub¬ 
jects of baptism, are made in this 
sacrament members of Christ, chil¬ 
dren of God, and heirs of the king¬ 
dom of heaven. To adults properly 
qnalitied by repentance and faith, 
baptism is the mean and the pledge 
of the same blessings. And even 
adults destitute of the necessary 
qualifications, ceitainl\ so far recei\e 
in this ordinance a ])t(»tl'er on the 
part of Goil, ot’grnc<‘, pardon, niid 
saUatioii, as to iea\e tlieni without 
excuse, and io increase their ginlt 
ami their condenmalion, it' thc> do 
not by repentance and faith secure 
tlie sjiiritual bh^ssings sacramentally 
ofl’ered tlienu Thisiin[>oi taut change 
of situation, whereby the subjects 
of baptism are called into a stale of 
salvation, is denominated by nur 
Church, in the language of Scrip¬ 
ture and antiquity, rrp;tneriitio?i. 
But if any {lersons would hence 
assert that our (’huicli enforces no 
spiritual change, but what takes 
place in baptism, they are confuted 
not only by the spirit and the lan¬ 
guage of all her institutions, but by 
the most explicit dcclaratious of the 
office of baptism, which pra^^s for 
those who are baptised that ‘ the 
old Adam may be so buried that the 
new man may be raised up in them,’ 
that ‘ all sinful atfections may die 
Kkmembrancek, No. 2-2, 


in them, and all things belonging to 
f*lie spirit may live and grow' in them,' 
that ‘ they may have power and 
strength to have victory and to tri¬ 
umph against the devil, the world, 
and the tiesli / and tlie suine office 
enforces on the baptized person the 
duty of * dying unto sin and living 
unto righteousness, and of conlinu- 
allv niortifvinj; all his evil and cor- 
nipt :iffi*etions, ami <laily proceeding 
in all virtue and godliness of living/ 
To proimtte and effect this sanctifica¬ 
tion of the soul, there*arc provided 
the ordinance of confirmation, the 
iniuistratKuis of the word, and of 
the sanetuarv, and of the altar; all 
which as well ns baptism will only 
be unjirofitable and condemning to 
the soul without the exercise of deep 
and unfeigned repentance, of lively 
faith, of watchfulness and prayer* 
The ‘ washing of regeneration* will 
not avail to salvation w'ithout * the 
renew'ing of tJie Holy Ghost/ and, 
in the language of the Church in 
one of her Collects, they who are 
‘ regcnerale and made (iod’s chil¬ 
dren by a(lo|ffioii and grace, must 
daily beienewed by his Holy Spirit/ 
Tills succinct view' of the pro¬ 
minent (ioetrines w ill serve I trust to 
estahli'^ii lu'r claim lo the title of 
evangelical, in the scriptural, the pri- 
niiti\c, the sober, and the higliesl 
sense of the term—evangelical as 
proclaiming to ail iiiiinkiiid not a 
nominal butan-ai Sa\ioiir; offering 
to all the means of nn interest in his 
salvation. The doctrines of the 
Church are truly the doctrines of 
grace, tracing nidn's redemption to 
the hive of Chid, wlio appointed for 
him a <ii\ine IMcdiator, his only be¬ 
gotten Sou ; cxinbitiug the merits of 
this Saviour recei^cd by tuitii as the 
only gnoind of the sinner's accept¬ 
ance ; directing man to the power of 
the divine Spirit—operating not with 
resistless force, but in consistency 
with his free agency, and conveyed 
through the iustnnnentality of the 
sacraments, and the ordinances and 
ministrations of the sanctuary, re¬ 
ceived with humble penitence, laith, 
4 H 
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and prayer—for deliverance from 
tlic bondage of sin, for the renova¬ 
tion of his afl'ections, for streJigth to 
advance with increasing vigour in 
the divine life, and finally to attain 
in triumph the licavenly glories of 
his calling* 

“ From the view of the general 
character of mn- Church in regard 
to doctrine, there results the iluty 
of cherishing for her the utmost ve¬ 
neration, the liveliest alVeetion, and 
the most steadfast devotion (o her 
interests; of^viudicating on all j)ro- 
per occasions her evangelical claims; 
■anil above all, of enforcing these 
claims and of honouring and adorn¬ 
ing her by imhihiiig the spirit, and 
displaying the holy influence of her 
doctrines. IMy brethren of the laity! 
it will constitute an awful charge 
against those wiio enjoy the pure 
and evangelical doctrines professed 
bv our Church, if these doctrin(‘s 
should not inflnenci* their liearts nor 
regulate their life. It will con.stiliiU' 
no inconsiderable portion of that 
guilt, on winch at the last djy the 
judge will prononnee the sentence of 
bis wrath, that hy tlioir lukewarm, 
their Avorldly, their unholy lives, 
they dishonoured and woumhd tlie 
spouse and body of Clirist! 

My clerical brethren—if such 
be the guilt of an ungodly layman of 
our Church, what must be the guilt 
of aa ungodly servant of her altar; 
of one who to the holy vows of his 
Christian profession has superadded 
the Bolemti vows of devoting to his 
Lord in the ministry of salvation, his 
soul, body, and spirit, with all their 
powers and affections ?—What must 
be his guilt, if this man of God dis¬ 
play vices which would point even 
at the man of the world the finger of 
scorn? What must be his guilt, if 
excited by the most powerful motives 
that can operate on the heart, he 
does not cultivate and exhibit every 
Christian grace, and discharge every 
Christian duty. My brethren, let 
us think of these things. 

It is only hy the evidence of 
renovated affections which un hum¬ 


ble and holy life affords, that the 
minister of our,Chnrch can be faith¬ 
ful to her doctrines, and to his duty 
of iiieulcuting them. All mysteries 
and all knowledge, the tongue of an 
tttigul <*ouUl he speak with one, while 
his unsanctilied life dUeovers that 
his knowledge and his elo<|ueuce, 
exert no influence over his own heart, 
will fall on the hearts of otliers ‘ as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cym- 
bal.^ 

“ lly his private and his public 
instructions must the minister i»t our 
Church show Ins iidelity to her doc¬ 
trines. If he fail llius to inculcate 
them with diligence, and with pru¬ 
dent blit ardent zeal, there is no ex¬ 
cuse of a worldly or even ot a lite¬ 
rary nature tliat can shield him from 
the guilt of violating the most so¬ 
lemn obligations. What, rny breth¬ 
ren, liteiary or worldly occupations 
urged as an apology lor neglecting 
tile sheep of Christ uJiic.lj he bought 
with ins death, ami lor whom he 
shed Ills l*Ioo<l!—Urged hy the man, 
to wliose charge they were committed 
by the groat Sliepheni oi tlm sheep; 
and who proniist^d that li<‘ would 
* devote himself to this one thing, 
and draw all his carc'^ and studies 
this wav,’ that he would he ‘ <lili- 
geut in the studies which help to 
the kuowdedge of (he Scriptures, 
lading aside as much as Jic may the 
study of file world and of the flesh!’ 
My brethren! let us read our duty 
and recul to mind our vows in those 
inimitable oflices by which we were 
bound to the service of the altar— 
And, in the world, iii our closets, in 
our supplications at the throne of 
grace, let us remember these things/' 

r. 10. 

The worship of the Church con¬ 
forming nearly on all occasions to 
the English Liturgy, is then noticed; 
and we extract the conclusion of 
this head of the Discourse. 

** Now iny brethren, imperfect 
as is this display, 1 ask you witli 
confldence to pronounce is it posssi- 
ble for piety short of tlmt which 
warms the adoring serapli, is it pos- 
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fiible for language which is not dic¬ 
tated by that ins|>ir;ftion that touch, 
ed the lips of the prophet, to breathe 
devotion more ardent, more sublime, 
yet more chaste and tender; to ex¬ 
press with more force, more .siinpri. 
city, or more patlios, the precious 
trutlis and promises of the (if>spel ? 
til this form these truths and pro¬ 
mises are daily yreseuted to the peo¬ 
ple, and carried to tiieir understand¬ 
ing, their hearts, and afi'eetioris. 
'Jlie Liturgy then preaches wilh an 
eio<|uenee and a power that hreitflies 
in !!(» uninspired bf>ok, that animates 
no unins|>ired tongue. The Liturgy 
like tile ark of the co\euant pre¬ 
serves tin* heavmilv law. By tlie 
Liturgy was the tlaine of divine truth 
kept burning amidst the darkness 
and the desolation of our Zion. It 
is an inxaliiabh* ilepository of all 
those truths w liich constitute the gos- 
p(*l, tlu* power of (loil unto saUa- 
lioii; and iVom thence tin* senanis 
of tlio sanctuary mav display them 
in jnimilne lustre and apostolic 
pow(‘r- 

** If ihoso Ihiugs be so in-ethren. 
Clergy and Lailv, a question (teeiirs 
ill lhe\ic\\ of \our pi(‘aeluT deeplv 
important. Sliall mc direei!\ or in- 
directlv loosen tiie iiold wlindi this 
Liturgy ought to lia>e (*ii llie atVec. 
fjons of our peojile, and thus pr**- 
parc the way for the gnidual extinc¬ 
tion of tin* purest source next to the 
Bible of (li\iue trulli, and eileslial 
devotion i 

“ Cold indeed must be that heart 
which ativocate.s the Jalurg\ merely 
because tJie Clnireli has pieserihed 
it, venerable as is her authority; 
wliudi makes it niereh the Sliihho- 
letli ol’a sect; which while itdenoiin- 
ces the least departure from its pre¬ 
scriptions, iieitiier glows wilh its 
tires, nor speaks wiili its longue. 
The Liturgy coininands our venera¬ 
tion, our devoted uttaclinieiit, as the 
sacred relic of apostolic tunes, as 
the precious legaiy w'hich martyrs 
w^aniied Avith their spirit and wrote 
in their lilood ; as tlic prescription 
i>l tile Church which in this case 


speaks with an authority that is ra- 
titied ill Heaven—But, I repeat it, 
(he Liturgy commands our venera¬ 
tion, our devoted attachment still 
more, as, next to the Bible, the pu¬ 
rest source of divine truth and celes¬ 
tial devotion. 

“ Tiic question then, I repent it 
also, is deeply important—Shall we 
directly or indirectly, weaken or 
limit the influence of this invaluable 
inaniiHl of truth and piety ? It would 
lie an insult to your jiqlgrnent to at¬ 
tempt to pioA'c, that aberrations 
from this Liturgy tend to this de- 
]dorable result. The question then 
coueerning these aberrations is not 
solely a question concerning the ob- 
hgatiou of rubrics and ordination 
\o\vs; but a question w'hether we 
shall preserve to ibe. Church this 
sourch of truth, this light of devo¬ 
tion. 'I'he evauge.lica! excellence of 
our public service is not its security. 
Against its A'enenibie and sober 
forms, the spirit of enthusiusin wages 
irreconcilable war; and it will be 
idtimately successful if the (Mergy, 
the appointed guardians of this Li¬ 
turgy, loluiifarily surrender any of 
its holv (leiotions. ^Vhere individual 

4 

judgnjcnt is substituted for public 
autlioritN, and where private fancy 
inoukls the service at pleasure, all 
security is lost for its presei'vation. 
Wiio shall direct or A\ho shall re¬ 
strain where private judgment has 
wresteil tile reins from public lawl 
What part of the ser\ieo is secure, 
when the almost inliiiitely varying 
ju<lgineiits of men are permitted to 
alter it? How long will it retain its 
place in tlie timpU^ if when the 
inombers of our Church meet for 
social worship, they substitute for 
the daihf moniiiig and evening 
prayer, extempore effusions, or even 
premeditated ilevotions, necessarily 
iiilerior in excellence and authority ? 
If one should omit the law of God 
as proclaimed in its awful prescrip¬ 
tions and sanctions by Jehovah him¬ 
self, on Sinai's mount, what shall 
])reveiit akother from withholding 
those sacrcil services which exhibit 
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the cheering coneolatiuns of Zion's 
hill? One part of the service may be 
omitted for one reason, and another 
})art for another. The y)art omitted 
by one constitutes, i?i the judgment 
of an(»ther, tite brightest feature in 
the Liturgy. Omissions, alterations, 
additions in the public service, most 
certainly snd naturally produce, the 
impression that some parts of it arc 
defective, others imperfect, others 

of litlle iiionient, and others wholly 

' * 

unnecessary. The ine\ilablc result 
isjlha! w here the Liturgy is venerated 
an<l loved, that veneration and al- 
taehinont are weakened; and where 
Inkewiirmness and entliusiasm have 
excited an aversion to the Liturgy, 
that aversion is fortified by the au¬ 
thority even of its guardians. What 
more certain, than the fatal results 
of innovation. Friends tlieii of evan- 
gelieal truth! Honest adxocales of 
vital piety—will you bo accessory 
in depriving the people of the pure 
exhibition of lids truth which the 
Lituri^y contains, and of the indn- 
cnee of the ardent sjiint of piety 
which animates this Liturirv? Friends 
of the Church—will ye extinguish her 
brightest glory] 

“ To preserve then this Liturgy, 
it is essential that both clergy and 
people adhere to it as prescribed by 
the wisdom, the piety, and the au- 
fiiority of the Church. But let both 
clergy and people remcmboi that the 
possession of this iuvalualile blcss- 
jDg W'ill only tend to their eoiifleiu- 
nation, if they do not unite in its 
holy devotions with uideigned re¬ 
pentance; with lively faith and love; 
and if they do not display in their 
life and conversation, the bumble, 
the pure, and the heavenly tempers 
which, by God’s blessing, it is cal¬ 
culated to form in the soul.” P. 24- 

From the third general head of 
Bishop Hobart's Discourse on “ the 
present situation of the Church ami 
ihe duties tlicnee resulting,’' no ex¬ 
tracts pee<l he given ; partly on ac¬ 
count of the lime that has elajiscd 
since the Discourse was delivered, 
and partly because an opportunity 


will soon be found for laying more 
recent information before our read¬ 
ers. One passage however on at* 
tachment to the Church is too strik¬ 
ing to be passed over, and it will 
form an appropriate conclusion to 
the article. 

** The exhibition then of the ge¬ 
neral character of our Church, im» 
presses the duly of the most devoted 
attachment to her. Let not this attach¬ 
ment, liest expressed by fidelity to all 
her principles, he branded as narrow 
bigotry, and sectarian xeal. It is au 
enlarged, an idcvated, a noble feel¬ 
ing; exciteil by the evangelical spirit 
wiiich aniniutes all the public con¬ 
fessions and formularies of ihi* 
Church, and by the apostolical cha¬ 
racter nhich distinguishes her minis¬ 
try ami ordinances. It is an attach¬ 
ment therefore to a'svsteni which, 
exhibiting the laith once delivered 
to the saints anil hearing the stamp 
id’ apostolic authoritv, must he the 
besi calculated, if Us ad\ocates and 
professors are faithful to its princi- 
)»les, to extend in its purity the. king¬ 
dom of the Redeemer, amt to ad¬ 
vance most eft'ectually the salvation 
of man.—Let us then my brethren, 
with united hearts and voices and in 
the fulness of affection, offer for 
our Church the prayer —* Peace he 
within ihy walls and prosperity with¬ 
in iby palaces/” P- 31. 


Analysis of Bishop Bvlfs Second 
and lliird Sermons in “ Some im¬ 
portant PoinisoJ Primitive Chris¬ 
tianity dcfvndtiL" In I lols. Loud. 
17I4.‘ (Vol. 1. p. :31)—134.) 

The ohjeet of Bishop Bull's Second 
and Third Sermons is to correct the 
errors entertained hv two different 
parties res[»ecting the state of the 
soul after death. 'The second in 
opposllion to the opinion held hy 
some profe.ssed Christians, that the 
sold extinguished with the body, 
and tiiat the resurrection is of the 
whole man, both soul and bodv, 
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maintains, that *' it subsists after 
death, and when it is diblodged from 
the body, hath a place of abode pro¬ 
vided for it by God, till ihe resur¬ 
rection of the body again ” Tlie 
third combats the notion of,eoinc*of 
the Sociuiatis, that the soul is in a 
state of unconsciousness, or sleep, 
<iftor doHtli, until tlie resurrection; 
and then pro(;^ecding to atta(',iv the 
Jh>pish doctrine of purgatory, (of 
which, as well as tiic other doctrines 
of tliat church, BUhop Bull, even 
in the dangerous days of James II. 
was a vigorous oppugner,) in pur¬ 
suance of this latt*^r object, main¬ 
tains, that “ the soni presently after 
dentil, hath its j>ro|>er place allotted 
by Ciod, of ha))piiiess or misery, ac¬ 
cording as the man hath been good 
or bad in his past life. Both ari* on 
Ihe text Aets i. ‘2'>. where it is re¬ 
corded that Mattliias was elected 
into tlie ministrv, “ from which J iidas 
by transgression fell, that he mi^ht 
p;o to his own place," Now, as the 
Bishop remarks, there has been much 
\'ariety of opinion on this passage. 
He Tiieiitions Hammond’s opinion, 
which is tlius shortly explained by 
llosenmuller, “ Alii hanv phrasin de 
successort Judet explicanl ita ut in- 
Jinifivus pendent a verbo Xagitv et 
vertendum sit, ut abcat ad locum suum 
s. vt locum suum occupcf: ' that is, 
“ tliat he should go and betake him¬ 
self to Ins proper province in the 
upostleship. ’ iiut, as the Bishop 
argues, it is more* iinturnl that the 
words should be referred to the last 
mentioned person, nor is there any 
reason for iiitro<liicing a pavmthesis 
here; nor, lastly, ha\e we any rca- 
stm for thinking tliat each Apostle 
bad his distinct place in the apostle- 
ehip. One of llaminoiul's own ar¬ 
guments against Bull’s interpreta¬ 
tion, seems to us singularly weak, 
and ratlicr betrays a inisapprebcn- 
fiion of the meaning intended to be 
given to the text. Pole thus shortly 
states it, “ Infernum non erat locus 
Jndca proprius sed omnibus damna- 
tis communist' But the word 
though, no doubt, it fre<iucntly 


.notes exclusive possession, almost as 
frequently denotes possession not 
exclusive, for instance. Malt. ix. 1. 
i 9roXi; is not the city where 
Christ alone dw'elt, but the city to 
which he belonged. Plenty of in¬ 
stances may be found in any Greek 
Lexicon. Hammond's second argu¬ 
ment may jierhaps have more weight, 
that a sentence of eternal condem¬ 
nation was not likely to proceed 
from one of the Apostles, hut that 
he w'onhl leave that to God. In 
support of this, he rpiotes Clirysos- 
toni on V. 10. where he praises Luke 
(Peter) for only stating the facts, 
and not adding any insulting remark 
on the fall of Judas, and observes, 
that Avli:it('ver the Apostle says, 

Tr?5 ^kiiKiyiron, Thco- 

plivliK t a grees v\ith Ihimmond, and 
his interpretation is mentioned by 

(Kcumemus and Dnlvnius*. To 

% 

this, however, it may be answered, 
that tlie sentence of condemnation 
is not more severe than that passed 
by the Apostles elsewhere ; that the 
occasion seemed almost to require 
the solemn recording of what may 
surely be called a judicial, not a 
private condemnation ; or that, after 
all, it only amounts to this, that St. 
Peter asserted that Judas was, like 
all other human beings, gone to re¬ 
ceive the reward of his actions in 
the ])lace appointed for that pur¬ 
pose. To what has been said, we 
should a<ld Schlcusner’s remark on 
the word idioc, that it frequently sig¬ 
nifies d(slhiatus, (see 1 Tim. ii. 6. 
and \i. 15. Cial. vi. p.) a translatioii 
perfectly adapted to Bishop Bull's ev- 
planatioii; but w c cannot at all agfce 
with the interpretation Schleusiier 
proposes of the passage in question, 
umler the word T&Troy, wdiere. after 
justly observing, that uta.v?^r)^ef rot 
roTTov Tuo;, means,mr in statu et con- 
ditionr alicujus, and is, in fact, an 

* We have it uol in oui power at tiie 
piesent nioinont to refer to either; but on 
H<ininiond'» own shewing, it appeai> that 
they only ijit'iUion Ins inlerpieluliuii as one 
that had been ottered, without giving it 
the saoctiou of their authoiity. 
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Hebraism, (sey Buxtorf, in Lex, 
Talmud, p. 2001. ami Iloltiiiger, 
apnd lUienfcrd. p. 399.)he<^oes on, 
Hue etiam commode train potest 
locus Act, i. 25. nhi saspicor for- 
mulam Tro^tvierOat, k. t, A. Jiiltil atiud 
significare quam venire in cum con- 
ditioiicm quam qiiis meruit, adeo~ 
que h, I, de morle violcnta Judee 
proditoris Christi a Lvea (Petro) 
adhibitum Juisse, Tin* t\No ])iiruseii 
i\o not seem to ns at, all eonnected, 
farther than Iiatiriii' the word ro^r^ 
in each; besiiles that, us it appears 
to ns, this explanation vould le.ullv 
make lljc whole passui^e noi»seiise. 
The Apostle would then sav, that 
Judas tell from his apor'ticshiji that 
lie might met t tlie death he ih'serv- 
ed ; an assertion whieli, as far us it 
can be understood, is untrue. J'he 
Bishop, iiowever does not lea\e his 
own expiaaalioa witiatut eontinna- 
tion ; for, after obser\Ing that the 
Alexandrian MS. reads in- 

steuil fd jJk;, (wliieh certainly is re¬ 
markable,) lie goes on to <[uo!e pas¬ 
sages from the writings ot the con- 
ttinpoiaries of the Apostles, winch 
show that, in that age, the phrase 
used ill tlie jiassage belori* us was 
alwaxs undersUaai to mean, “ a 
man’s going* presenth after death 
into his projier pliiee ot liapjiiness 
or misery.” The passages are (we 
quote from Archbishop Make’s Ge¬ 
nuine Epislh's) Pe‘l\car]), IMiih|>p. 
i\. Clement, 1 C<»r, v. twice, Barna¬ 
bas, \i\. Ignatius, Magues, v. and 
Ireiizeiis, V. 31. 

W e now proceed to give an ana- 
l;sis of the first in order of the 
Bishop's scrnioiis. Tlie argument 
Contained in them, as he obscrv<'s, 
is addressed to those onl^ who ad¬ 
mit the authority of Scrijiture ; and 
the texts from which he proves his 
Jioints are as follows. 

O*) Solomon, Eccics. xii. 7. 

Then shall the ilust return to the 
rartli as it was, ami the sjiiril shall 
returp to Gu(\ who gave it.” This 
idca^ifiif a return to God, is con¬ 
firmed by tile author of tht Book of 
Wisdom iii. 1. “ But the souls of 


the righteous arc in the hands of 
Ciod, and no tornieut shall toiicli 
them.” But if any man doubt So- 
ioinon’s meaning, let him consult 
Ecclesiast. iii. where, in speaking of 
God's ju>t judgment at a certain 
time, he saxs, (ver. 17.) I said in 
mine heart, God shall judge the 
rigiiteous and the wicked, tor there 
is a lime there for^^werv pnrpos*', 
and for everv work.” And then he 

tf • 

goes on to suppose an unbeliever 
saying, liiat there is no such future 
judgment, and no ihtl'erence between 
the soul of mail and brute, and that 
iherelore, present eiijoMneiit alone 
IS to he coveted, (^e^. 21.) “ Who 
kiiowetli the spit it of a man that 
m>eth upward, and the spirit ot a 
heiL'.f that goeth do\vIu^^lr<ls i. e. 
Wiu> can see that there is unv dif- 
ferenee lietweeii maii'aml beast ^ In 
answer to whicIi, at th** end <il tlie 
Injok, in expressing Ins serious o]>i- 
nion, he uses the words of the tirst- 
<piolcd text. 

(2.) Matt. 2B. “ lVarn(>t them 
which aie ahh* to kill thr bod\, hut 
?toi aide to kill the soul.” Here is 
a (lirtet assertion of the s(ud's im- 
moitiilitv: iioi cun it he iiiged in 
rej)lN, that tins refers only to the 
utter d(*sliuetioii of tlie scnil, whteli 
cannot In', because Goil lias pro¬ 
mised a resurrection ; for the same 
argninent would ap|dy to the iinpos- 
bibilitx of killing the b<»d\. 

(3.) Our Saviour said at liis deatli, 
('Luke xxiii. 4(>.) “ Fatlu'r, into thy 
hands 1 commit iny spirit." lie knew 
that he had a spirit which should 
leiiiain after his bodv; and that it 
may not he said ihal this is true of 
Christ alone, St. Steplien uses the 
.same expression at his death, (Acts 
xii. 6i>.) 

(4.) Luke xxiii. 43. Verily, 1 

say unto you, this day slialt thou be 

w ith me in I’aradise.” 'I lu se words 

are. surely alone a jiositivc proof 

that the soul <lics not w'ith the bodv. 

%> 

(5.) The Mew Testament sjieaks 
perpetually of separate spirits of 
men. Heb. xii. 23. the true t’liris- 
tians arc said to be joined to the 
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spirits of jiiBt men made perfect*/* 
The Bishop also acynces the well- 
known text of St. Peter i, and con¬ 
tends that it proves the existence of 
the spirits of the wicked dcstroj-ed 
by the Hood. • 

(G.) 2 (’or. V. 3. “ We arc. . . 
willing' rather to be absent from the 
|»ody, and to be present willi the 
J.ord." A man therefore, (that is, 
his s<Mil,) inuy*bc absent from ids 
body, ainl subsist without it. In llie 
same chapter, when St. Paul says, 
that he knows not wliether his vision 
was in the body, or outof tlie body, 
he pro\es that tiie soul can subsist 
uifliout the body. 

(7.) The Siiddncees disbelieved 
the existence of the soul, without 
tlie l»odv. Thev lliouirht that no- 
tliins; except (iod existed, which 
was not perceptibli' to simse. "J'hey 
thonuht that tin* anueK wen* phan¬ 
tasms raised bv (Jod, thnt the soul 
had no se]vii'utc existence, and that 
coiise<|nentlv there was no resur¬ 
rection. It is, tn fiu't, al>surd to 
adopt the first (d’ thest* tenets and 
n'jeet tin* s('cond ; and rice rr/'A’«, 
the udniission of tin* seetuid caitads 
the admission of tlie first. For the 
body is not an a<l\enlilious tliiui: in 
man; it is a c<msfitiien1 pait of tlie 
whole so called. It was made be¬ 
fore tin* son!, and with il made a 
livine; man; (see 1 Thess, \, 23.) 
Now, if this he so, and if the soul 
subsist separately after death, either 
it must for over remain so, or the 
body must lie called to life agttin. 
The first hypolht'sis is absurd, tor 
the soul without the body is incom¬ 
plete, and “ w'ould remain as it 
were a half man/’ which seems re- 
puf^naiit to the onler of things esta¬ 
blished by niMiie Wisdom. The 
union, indeed, has been destroyed 
by sin, but will be renewed through 

* Koseninulicr ^:lys here “ — 

M^nifiCiit statuni oiAimnin ad (jiiani annua' 
il eorpore sejmiata* pi-rvcniio possniit.” 
HanuiiomI seems to refer the passage lo 
the tiiial ]>liss of lieaveu. 

+ On this text see Lighlfoot, Hor. llebi. 
Op. tom. ii. p. 5o4. 


the mercy promised in Christ Jesus, 
and end no more. ' He then, who 
denies the separate existence of the 
soul, must <leii), if he w'oiild be con¬ 
sistent, the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection. 

(8.) The Pharisees altogether de¬ 
nied tiie truth of the <»pinu>n of the 
Sadducees on thesi; points ; and St, 
Paul, as we learn from Acts xxiii. G- 
openly declared tliat he ai^recd wdtli 
tliein as to the resurrection ; a be¬ 
lief which, as wc liave shown, ne¬ 
cessarily entails the belief of the 
soul's separate existence. 

(P.) But surely our Lord decides 
the qiK'stion, when he says. Matt, 
xxii. 31, 32. “ As touching the re¬ 
surrection of tlio (load, lia\c vc not 
read that wliieli was spoken to you 
by fioci, sa>ing, 1 am the (jod of 
Alnahani, of Isaac, and oi Jacob? 
God is not the (lod of the dead, 
but of the liMiic: This is an ar- 


* Tlin terrible bias wliieh tiie iniud con¬ 
tracts in the luteiiiietation of Scripture, 
by (‘oinin^ to it, nut with a [ucdisposition 
to leceivc whatever revcaied tliere, but 
with a H'sotuliou lo explain wliatevei oc¬ 
curs in Holy Writ, according io a siystciu 
built np, as it is foolishly nnagtned, on 
human leason, cannot be set in a stronger 
ligiit, than by the consideration of tlie 
vciy sin;;ular fact, that tiie text whicli 
bishop Bnil alleges lieu,and willi so mucli 
justice, as at once establishing the separate 
existence of the soul, has been used by 
some of tliC Socim.nis, for the very oppo¬ 
site purpose, vi/, tli.it of disproving any 
such separate existence. Their argument 
IS not \eiy clearly stated by Hammond, 
and we tlieiefore sabjoin what appeals to 
us a moie intelligible statement of it. Tbey 
suppose Christ to be arguing merely for 
the K'surrection of the body, and that liis 
argument is this. Since God is the God 
of the living, and also the God of .Abra¬ 
ham, although Abraham is dead, he cannot 
bo so dead that he shall not live again. 
Ttiercfore Abialiunt shall rise again, or 
there shall be a resurrection of the body. 
Now, say they, this argument of our Sa- 
\ioiii, IS not conclusive, if it be gruntt'd 
that souls have a separate existence aflei 
(leatli, fur it might then be answeicd, tlial 
as lie who lives in soul, may justly he called 
(Ud's being the God *)f Abraliam, 
and )et the God of the living only, are 
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gument against the Sadducees, and 
clearly proves the actual existejice 
of Abraham, Isaac, aud Jacob; be¬ 
cause “ to be one's God, implies a 
present relation to him, and no re¬ 
lation can contiuut^ \\herc either 
of the relatives is taken awav.^* 

V 

To this sense of our Saviours 


two assertions perfectly consistent, without 
at alt supposinj; any resurrection of the body. 
Yet we cannot, they continue, witiiout im¬ 
piety, suppose that Christ used an argu¬ 
ment capable of receiviiij; an answer. Tlie 
alternative, the‘n, is, that tliat supposition 
on wliicli an answer can be ^iven to it, is 
iiiitrue, that is, that souls do not subsist in 
a separate state after the deatii of tlic 
body. That there is inirmuity in thU ar¬ 
gument, (ingenuity which might have been 
better employed,) no one will deny; but 
it contains gross fallacies. Ft will be suf¬ 
ficient to point out tlie mam source of the 
falsehood, which consists in an erroneous 
view of the scope of the argument. 
Christ was not arguing for the resurrection 
of the body enli/, nor against persons wlio 
denied that point, while they allowed the 
subsistence of the soul; but against tliosc 
who denied the subsistence of any life, 
citiier of soul or body, after the phenome¬ 
non called deatii. Now it is abundantly 
manifest, that they who held such a belief, 
could have do answer to give to our Sa¬ 
viour’s argument. It is true, that this 
argnment would not be conclusive, as a 
proof of the resurrection of the body, 
against those who allow a separate subsist¬ 
ence, but deny any such resurrection. 
Such, however, weie not the Saddiicees, 
against whom our Lord produced it. Ft 
must be observed too, that it was not ne¬ 
cessary for our Saviour, in diAputiug agamst 
them, to dehne what kind of life Ins argu¬ 
ment went to establish, whether a separate 
subsistence, or a future resurrection. It 
established that there was some life after 
death, and was therefore conclusive against 
the Sadducees, who denied this in toto. 
The argument is therefore used by Bishop 
Ball in a narrower sense than it was by 
onr Saviour. His method of applying it is 
short and neat. Roscimiuller’s too, de¬ 
serves statement. After observing that 
God, where followed by a possessive case, 
means benefactor oplirmu atque poientis- 
simus (iVfgytTjj?) he says, “ ergo retie cwi- 
ehtdi^it Si Deui nunc armuc est Deus 
et Ahrahami, je- 

quituW, Ab7'ahamuTn vivere et existere, 
Nam non existenti heneficia tnbui non 
pofivnt.* 


words Polycarp referred at his mar¬ 
tyrdom, (see martyrdom of Polycarp 
in Wake, § 14. or apud Euseb. 
E. II. iv. H>.) when he said “ oh ! 
Ciod—of all the just men who live 
b 'fore thee.** He afterwards pray¬ 
ed that he might be received that 
day among the martyrs before Ciod, 
Justin Martyr too, in his second 
Apology, (p. 9(5.) cxpre.ssly say** 
that tlie passage here (pioted by 
Christ clearly proves the actual ex¬ 
istence of Abraliaui, Isaac, ainl 
Jacob. To this notion too our 
Church refers in the Burial Service, 
in the prayer lieginiiing “ Oh! Al¬ 
mighty (ioii, with whom do live, 

This, says the Bishop in conclu¬ 
sion, was the orthodox doctrine of 
the earliest Christians, and refer¬ 
ence is made to it in all the earliest 
Liturgies. Nor would the Church 
allow any man to touch an opposite 
opinion. The iirst (“ to pass by 
the dreams of those infamous here¬ 
tics, the A’alentinians,") who affirm¬ 
ed the dissolution of the soul with 
the body, were the Arabian here¬ 
tics, in the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury. (See Euseb. E. II. vi, 37.) 
A solemn council, at which Origen 
presided, being held against them, 
condemned them so severely, that 
to sa\c themselves from an anathe¬ 
ma, they renounced their error. 

But beside all tlii'*, tlie generality 
of the Heathen civiliy,e<J nations 
were not hindered by their wrangling 
and contentious philosophers from 
believing the subsistence of the soul 
of man after the death of his body. 
This belief existed also in America, 
(Sec Acosta, B. v. c. 7.) and in no 
savage nation is the original religion 
taught by (Tod to the brst man, so 
utterly lost that they have no notion 
of ihe soul’s subsistence after death. 

The second in order of these Ser¬ 
mons begins with noticing the opi¬ 
nion that llie soul lies asleep as it 
were after death. But if it be true 
that the soul lives after death, this 
opinion is refuted by the simple 
consideration that the life of the 
boul is perception, that the soul 
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,^^ich Ooes perceive cannot be 
said to subsist# Our souls do not, 
iadeedt now perceit^ without the 
body, but they reason without its 
assistance, and we may therefore 
affirm that we have a faculty whic^i 
will stct and operate even when the 
body is at an end. How this can 
be it would be as fruitless for us to 
enquire as for the blind to enter on 
enquiries respecting colour; each 
euquirerre*quires an additional sense. 
It is cnougli for us that the fact is 
asserted in revelation, to which the 
great Verulain has said our enqui¬ 
ries about the soul must at last be 
bound. Let us now then enquire 
whether the rest of Scripture does 
not confirm the doctrine implied in 
the text, that the good and bad 
have distinct portions immediately 
after death, and before the final 
judgment. 

Most of the texts alleged in (he 
forioer Discourse, apply to this j 
then we heard our Saviour ]>rinei- 
pally, now let u5 hear his disciples. 

(1.) St. Paul (2 Cor. xii.) in speak¬ 
ing of paradise, which Scripture 
says is the receptacle of the souls 
of good men, says that tliey live, 
operate, and have a perception of 
excellent things. The ja}s of the 
third heaven as im^st perfect, 
were first tlisplayed to him, being 
those which the faithful will enjoy 
after judgment; and then, lest so 
long an expectation should discou¬ 
rage us, tlie intermediate joys of 
paradise, to be entered on imme¬ 
diately after death, were shown for his 
own comfort and for that of others. 

(2.) St. Paul (Philipp, i. 23.) 
says that he desires “ to depart, 
and be with Christ, which is far 
better.’' This could not be if he 


• Lightfoot, Hor. Heb, Op. Tom, ii. 
p. 564. says that paradise and the third 
heaven are the same, in this place of St, 
Paul; but Grotius, on I-ukc xxiu. 45. 
Skives exactly Bishop Bull's explanation, 
and assigns the same reason for both states 
being revealed. 

Hbmsmbbancek, No. 22. 


were to sink into a lethargy and 
lose all perce]>tion. Tie desires not 
to be fre# only from his labours, 
but to he with (Ihrhf, and it is this 
Inst which he says is far better, 

(3.) St. Paul (2 Cor. v. (5, 7, 8.) 
says ‘‘ we (mrauing the. faithful in 
general) are willing to be absent 
from the body'’ (a niaiiifcst refer¬ 
ence to the immediate state of the 
soul aftiT death, and not after the 
resurrection, when body and soul 
will be united again) and to be 
present with the LortU Thus he 
plainly asserts that the souls of the 
faithful, i in mediately after death, 
are |)reseiit with llie Lord. 

(4.) Our Saviour, (Luke xxiii.-13.) 
when the thief asked that he would 
reinemtier Inm when he came to bis 
kingdom, promises more, viz. that 
that day he .should be with him in 
paradise. Unless paradise had been 
a place of happiness, of what use 
would the promise be I But the 
thief, to whom it was made; was a 
Jew. Let us see then what were 
the notions of the Jews about para¬ 
dise. We know that this word pri¬ 
marily signified among them the 
garden of Eden, Adam's first happy 
abode, and then symbolically the 
state of the good souls which had 
left this state and were waiting for 
yet higher joys in heaven*. They 

* Lightfoot, ubi supra, sayS that we 
arc to uoderstand paiadisc and the Cceluni 
Siipreimnn, as the same. He has several 
quotations from the Rabbis, but, as fiir as 
we are judges, not one Jiiiitifying him in 
that assertion ; and hts inference, viz. that 
our Saviour here loquitur cUm vnl^o et 
od eapium latroniSy fiUnrum scilicet eum 
in cwh cum Christo atque omnibus justis 
vitAftwcHs" seems to us quite disproved 
by Bull’s remarks in the text. Grotius 
on this place altogether agrees in Bull’s 
views, aud refers, also, to many passages 
ill Rabbinical writers, expressly establish¬ 
ing a difference betw'een paradise aud 
heaven. His note on this passage is ex¬ 
tremely valuable, as is that of Wetstcin, 
who on the authority ofOrigen, Tertullian, 
and other writers, confirms the opinion of 
Bishop Bulfi The same arguments aft 

4. 1 
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distinguished paradise from the third 
heaven. Thek prayer for the dying 
was that he might have s#portion in 
paradise^ and the world to come. 
Besides, our Saviour could not 
mean to promise the tliief immedi¬ 
ate access to heaven, as we are 
taught that he himself ascended not 
for three days. (It should be ob¬ 
served here that the Jews placed 
both paradise and Gehenna in Shcol 
or Hades, (see Rosenmullcr 
on Luke xvi. 23.) So that as Camp¬ 
bell observes, (Vol. i- Diss. vi, p. 
282.) our Saviour in his promise to 
the thief, said nothing inconsistent 
with what is affirmed of his descent 
into Hades, in the Psalms, Acts, 
and Apostle’s Creed. The whole 
of CampbeH’s Dissertation on the 
word but particularly the 

latter part, in which he discusses 
at full length several of the passages 
adduced by bishop Bull, and con¬ 
firms his explanation, is very well 
worth reading.) 

(5.) In Luke xvi. 23. and follow*- 
ing verses, we arc told of the rich 
man who was in torments, while 
the poor man was carried by angels 
into Abraham's bosom. This is a 
parable indeed, but its very scope 
is to shew what becomes of ttie souls 
of the good and bad after death. 
It was spoken (o the Jews and must 
be explained according to their tra¬ 
ditions. Now the Jewish Church 
thought that the souls of the faith¬ 
ful Were carried at their death, by 
angels, into paradise. The Chaldee 
Paraphrast on Cantic, iv. 12. says> 
in speaking of the garden of Eden, 
that " no one can enter there ex¬ 
cept the just, whose souls are car¬ 
ried thither by Angels.** Now we 
cannot think our Saviour would have 
countenanced any erroneous opini¬ 
ons of the Jews. 

(G.) Let us next see what the 


tboae of the Bishop are used by Cbeitomsem 
in tbe^yhtagma KIk iiferd. p, 364. and he 
opiniou ot Drusius on the same 
aiile question. 


Doctors of the Church say. St. 
Clement, 1 Corinth. C. 50. says that 
“ they who firfish their course with 
joy, and shall 

be manifested at Christ’s coming, 
^r it is written, (Isaiah xxvi. 20-) 

‘ enter into tliy chambers a little 
while, till my fury and wrath be 
past over, and 1 will remember the 
good day, and will raise you frohi 
your graves/” Tbe Chaldee Para¬ 
phrast here says that the words 
were always understood, by the 
Jew'Sj of the resurrection at the 
last day. That the chambers of 
the righteous were explained of the 
previous abode of the righteous, is 
certain from the Paraphrast on 2 
Esdras iv. 35, 30. where the souls 
of the righteous, in their chambers, 
arc made to ask when their full re¬ 
ward will be given. See Rev. vi. 
.9,10,11. 

Again, Clement in the beginning 
of this Epistle says that Peter went 
to the place of glory; and he speaks 
even more plainly in his Liturgy 
in the Office for the Dead. (See 
Constit. Apostol. viii. c. 41.) So 
does Justin Martyr in his Dialogue 
with Trypho, (prope init.) where he 
distinctly lays down our doctrine, 
and in the same work (j). 307.) con¬ 
demns the Gnostics for teaching 
that the souls of the godly go at 
once to heaven. Even those of the 
Fathers w ho imagined the abode of 
the godly to be a subterraneous re¬ 
gion, yet allow that the good and 
bad have their deserved habitations 
before the judgment. See Irenacus 
v. 31. ii. 03. V, 30. Tertullian Apol. 
c. 47. and (even after his adopting 
the heresy of Montanus) de Anim. 
c. 55. 

The ancient prayers for the dead 
were cither general commemorations 
of the deceased faithful at the Eu¬ 
charist, with a reference to the 
consummation of bliss at the gene¬ 
ral resurrection, or prayers actually 
used at funerals, consisting of good 
wishes of the living accompanying 
the soul to paradise, of which they 
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•’'believed it already posHsed. This 
is the supposition of ^11 these pray¬ 
ers, (see particularly those in the 
Clementine Liturf^, and those men¬ 
tioned in the Ecclesiastical Hierar¬ 
chy) so that they directly opposo 
the notion of purgatory. This doc¬ 
trine was unknown, for at least 300 
y^ars, in the Christian Church. 
St. Clement, in the passages already 
cited, supposes Only one place for 
the deceased faithful, and he (or 
whoever is the author) in 2 Cor. 
viii. decidedly says that nothine: can 
be done to alter the state of the 
dead. Even the Papists allow this 
Epistle to be very old, and most of 
them ascribe it to Clement. So 
Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph. p. 
223.) expressly says that the good 
go to a better region, the had to a 
worse, before judgment; and in his 
2nd Apol, p. GO. he says that the. 
souls of good men live happily, free 
from punishment after death. Simi¬ 
lar quotations, if necessary, might 
be produced from the Doctors of 


the first 300 years. See, however, as 
silfiicient. Questions and Answers to 
the Orthodox Qu. 75. whose author 
lived probably after the 3d century. 

The notion of purgatory arose 
from an absurd fancy of Origen, 
that all souls shall at the judgment 
go through a purgatory tire, longer 
or shorter, according to their sins, 
St. Austin, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, began to doubt whe¬ 
ther this might not be between death 
and judgment, but he could not de¬ 
cide the point to his own satisfac¬ 
tion. At the end of that century 
Pope Gregory set about proving the 
existence of purgatory by idle stories 
of giiosts pretended to have come 
thence. Four hundred years after, 
John XVIII. or XIX. settled a holi¬ 
day when prayers were to be made for 
soids in purgatory, as if the Cliurch 
had been deficient in charity up to 
that time ; and the doctrine was 
turned to a matter of faith by the 
cabal at Florence, in 14311. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Select Scriptural Proofs of the TV/- 
»ii/y, arranged in four Discourses 
delivered in the Chapel of Trinity 
College^ Dublin; to which arc 
annexed Notes and Illustrations, 
JBy the Very Reverend Rickard 
Graves, D.D. M.R,TA. Dean 
of Ardagh; King's Professor of 
Divinity, in Trinity College, 
Dublin; and Chaplain to Ills 
Excellency Earl Talbot, 144 pp. 
Rivingtons. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Tri¬ 
nity briefly stated and defended, 
and the Church of England vin¬ 
dicated from the Charge of Un¬ 
charitableness in retaining the 
Athanasian Creed. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, M.A. of St. 
John's College, Cambridge: Cwt 


rate of the United Parishes of 
Christ Church, Newgate-street, 
and St. Leonard, Foster-lane. 
loy pp. Cadell. 

Medals, and pillars, and triumphal 
arches arc not of more importance 
in arranging and aHcertainiiig the 
transactions of secular history, than 
arc rites and ceremonies which may 
be traced to a certain period, before 
which they were unknown, and since 
whicli they have been uniformly and 
uninterruptedly observed, in bearing 
witness to the doctrines of revealed 
religion, as matters of fi^ct and his¬ 
torical recoril. The Jew cannot be 
coufalcd in alleging circumcision 
iu proof of the election ot his nation 
in Abraham, and the passover m 
proof of their redemption froiq 
4 1 2 
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Egj'ptiaii bonila^t;: the Christian is 
himself convinced, and is capable 
of convincins; others, that the cele¬ 
bration of the Sujiper of the Lord 
i a proper and perpetual memorial 
of the deatli of Christ, and that the 
administration of Baptism is also a 
permanent and visible record of 
fnan’s admission, through Christ, 
into covenant with (Jo<l. 

These sacraments ha\ e been wisely 
made the means of perpetuating and 
propagating, in all ages and through 
all countrhs, the most important 
doctrines of the Christian Church. 
The doctrine of the remission of 
sins, through the only propitiation 
of the death of Christ, can never be 
superseded while the Supper of the 
Lord continues to be observed ; uud 
the doctrine of the Trinity in Unitv 
is inculcated upon every disciple iiv 
every place, in which Baptism is 
administered in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, an<l of the 
Holy Ghost. ISo person can be 
baptised, according to the formu¬ 
lary proscribed b> our Lord, wilh- 
tmt reminding all who are jiresent 
upon the occasion, that one indis- 
pcnsiblc condition of Christian dis- 
cipleship, is a profession of faith in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Gliost. 

The wisdom of this divine insti¬ 
tution will a^pjiear more fully upon 
cooftideration of the oidcr of our 
Saviour’s precept, and of the man¬ 
ner in which Baptism was adniinis- 
tcred in the primitive ami apostolic 
ago. It was not administered indis¬ 
criminately, to any wlio were dis¬ 
posed to seek and to receive it. 
The first office of the Apostles was 
to teach, or, more properly, to make 
disciples of the nations, and to in¬ 
struct them in tlie great and distin¬ 
guishing principles of the Christian 
faith: nor were the disciples bap¬ 
tized until these principles liad been 
duly impressed upon their minds, 
and they had made ])rufessioii of 
their belief and acceptance of the 
truth. This order tnayibe observed 
in ail the baptisms recorded in the 


Scriptm^B) and it retained in " 
the extraordinary diligence, with 
which the calechumens were pre¬ 
pared for baptism in the primitive 
church. This order should be borne 
in iniiul, in considering the force 
and bearing of the baptismal com¬ 
mission, delivered to the Apostles, 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It is not to be supposed, that the 
primitive disciples^would look into 
tlie writings of the Apostles, tp 
ascertain the nature and terms of 
the faith, in which they had been 
baptized; they had been previously 
instructed in the faith, and they 
needed no further instruction. The 
case of the disciples in succeeding 
ages was different; and we who 
have not had the benefit of the same 
apostolical initiation in the Chris¬ 
tian faith, may rightly consult the 
Scriptures, and espetiall} the Epis¬ 
tles, to comprehend the meaning 
and import of that nume, in which 
wc have been baptized, and in which 
our Saviour enjoined, that all na¬ 
tions should lie baptized. It is for 
us to open the writings of the Apos¬ 
tles, to weigh the terms and cha¬ 
racters under which they addressed 
the primitive churches, and to as¬ 
certain in w hat faith and doctrine 
concerning the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Sjnrit, it is insinuated, that 
these first disciples had been both 
instructed and baptized. It is for 
us to inquire, whether the Apostles 
delivered their salutations and bene¬ 
dictions in the name of the Father 
onli/j and whctlicr they described 
and represented Him as alone and 
exclusively possessed of divine attri¬ 
butes; or whether they upon occa¬ 
sion combined with the name of the 
Father, that t>f the Son, and that of 
the llol^ S|)int also, amt whether 
they uscribeil unto the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, and to none other 
but to the Son, and to the Holy 
Spirit, the same perfections as they 
ascribiHl unto the Father, and whe¬ 
ther they ascribed these perfections 
without any restriction or limitation 
of meaniag. H is unquestionable 
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thttt tfatise perfections are 'ascribed 
unreservedly and indiscriminately 
to the Son and to the Holy Spirit as 
well as unto the Father; they are 
also ascribed cursorily, and without 
explanation, and therefore it is pro¬ 
bable, that these allusions, however 
to us indistinct, were familiar to 
.those to whom they were originally 
addressed, and who needed no in¬ 
formation conOerning them. The 
Apostle^, desirous above all things 
of the ediheation of their converts, 
would not have spoken cursorily 
^nd superficially of the most sub¬ 
lime and mysterious doctrines, if 
their converts had not been previ¬ 
ously instructed and established in 
the truth of these doctrines. They 
enlarged and insisted at length upon 
the minor doctrine of Justification; 
but that was a controverted doc¬ 
trine, and one upon which it was 
necessary to afford instruction. 

The d(>ctrine of the Trinity, laid 
down in the baptismal commission, 
may be properly called the funda¬ 
mental doctrine (»f the Christian 
faith : it is the doctrine, without the 
declaration of which no niinibler has 
authority to baptize; without the 
tacit acknowledgment of which on 
the part of himself or his sureties no 
person can be baptized. This doc¬ 
trine hath nevertheless been the 
occasion of many an arduous con¬ 
test ; and it is a powerful evidence 
of its truth and autheuticity, that 
the various controversies which have 
been agitated concerning it, have 
always terminated in its more com¬ 
plete confirmation. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all the objections, w'hich have 
again and again been alleged against 
it, as a doctrine both unscriptural 
and unreasonable, it continues to be 
professed and maintained by men 
of the clearest judgment and the 
most comprehensive minds, by men 
of the profouiidcsi crmlition and 
fhe:|Dost exact and accurate know¬ 
ledge of the Scriptures. In the 
decay of learning, this doctrine was 
not obscured either in the eastern 
w in the western church; on the 


revival, ami in the progress of learn¬ 
ing, the evidences of Its authenticity 
have been enlarged rather than con¬ 
tracted, have been strengthenedl 
rather than impaired. 

In the present day, it is again 
controverted with unabated zeal 
and vehemence; and it is consola¬ 
tory to know, that the champions 
of the truth are not indifl'erent or 
unequal to the contest which chal¬ 
lenges their exertions. The titles 
of two recent publications arc pre¬ 
fixed to the ])resent article, the au¬ 
thors of which have on other occa¬ 
sions proved themselves to be pos¬ 
sessed of deep and varied learning, 
and shew their acquaintance with 
the subject which they have lately 
undertaken to discuss, by the clear 
and luminous view in which they 
place it. Both profess to wTile for 
the same class of readers, namely, 
those who have neither leisure nor 
learning to study more elaborate 
treatises; and while their discourses 
contain much which mav serve as a 
manual to renew the recollections of 
the professional divine, they will not 
fail ill their principal intention of 
conveying instruction to the ordi¬ 
nary reader, on a doctrine of the 
very highest importance. 

Doctor Graves, in his first dis¬ 
course, treats of the baptismal com¬ 
mission, of the apostolical benedic¬ 
tion, and of other passages, by which 
the doctrine of tlie Trinity is illus» 
trated and confirmed; in the other 
discourses, he dwells principally 
upon the kindred question of our 
Lord's Divinity. The second dis¬ 
course comprehends an able sum¬ 
mary' of the divinity and incarna¬ 
tion of Christ, asserted in John i. 
1, 3, 3. 14.; and of the Socinian 
perversions of that text, the true 
exposition of which is confirmed by 
parallel texta of Scripture, and by 
various instances of adoration paid 
to Christ, by his Apostles, and 
claimed and not discountenanced 
by him: and it is justly observed, 
that ” nf the Redeemer could be 
invoked as God without idolatry 
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under any circumstance, it must 
then have been known he was God;' 
a Ad if this was then true, he must 
l>e God for ever.’* In the third 
discourse, the Dean proceeds, in 
opposition to the Sociiiian dogma, 
that the disciples, according to the 
evangelical history, considered 
Christ a mere man, to produce 
some of the miracles which he 
wrought, and to draw the very op¬ 
posite conclusion from the manner 
in which he wrought them, and 
from the impression which they 
produced at Uie time: 

Various otlicr examples might be 
collected from the evangelic history, in 
wliicli the nature of the mighty works 
wrought by onr Lord, combined with the 
circumstances attending them, evidently 
tended to produce a strong impression on 
the minds of Uie spectators, that tlie power 
thus displayed was iniierent in our Lord 
himself, exercised according to his own 
choice, and so stupendous in its nature, 
90 unlimited in its extent, that it could 
not belong to any being less than the God 
of Nature, the Creator and Ruler of the 
world. 

The same examples also tend to prove, 
that our Lord did not correct this impres* 
sion as exaggerated and erroneous, or check 
the expression of it as unwarrantably trans¬ 
ferring to him the honour due only to God ; 
a precaution which every other prophet so 
vigilantly observed, and which was so pe- 
cnliarly adapted to onr Saviour^ pious and 
humble character. But, on the contrary, 
it ^irpears he received the homage thus 
paid, as clearly due to him, and encouraged 
the &itb which dictated it, as consistent, 
rational, apd praiseworthy." P. 74. 

In the same discourse, the divi-^ 
nity of Christ is plainly inferred, 
from the power which he possessed, 
of creating all things; of bestowing 
and restoring life; of searching the 
heart; of forgiving sins; and pf 
judging the world: and if 

To Christ Jesna are attributed the 
aame powers and offices of Creator, Savi¬ 
our, the Author of life, the Ruler and 
Judge of men, it will clearly follow, that 
be is identided with that God, to whom, 
by the whole tenour of tlie Scriptures, 
these characters exclusively belong," 

In the last Discourse, the reader s 
attention is directed to the senti¬ 


ments and feelings, which the apos¬ 
tles themselves entertained, and 
which they laboured to excite in 
others, in respect to the Christ, 

** To the heartfelt and humble adora¬ 
tion, which, the Scriptures perpetually in¬ 
culcate, are due to the Redeemer; the 
total dependence on him for salvation ; 
the fervent gratitude, the unreserved obe¬ 
dience, the surrender of the whole heart ' 
to him, every where required; feelings and 
alfectioHs, which it were firational and im¬ 
pious to suppose should be du( to any 
other being than God himself; for who but 
God can be the legitimate object of such 
faith, such gratitude, such obedience, such 
adoration 

In this Discourse, the doctrine of 
the Atonement is considered as cor¬ 
roborative of the divinity of Christ; 

“ And now, my friends, when we reflect 
on the universal and all-powerful efficacy 
tlius ascribed to tlic Redeemer’s interces* 
sion and atonement, does it not powerfully 
impress upon our minds the conviction, 
that this great Redeemer cannot be him« 
self a created being, and, as created, infl- 
nitely removed from tlie great First Cause; 
that he cannot be himself fallible, limited, 
changeable, dependent; would it not be 
evidently preposterous and incredible, tlwt 
any one human being should be taught to 
look up to another mere human being, as 
having acquired such superior merit, and, 
by that merit, if one may so express it, 
such influence with the common Creator, 
tlie common Lord, the common Judge of 
both, as to be able, by his iutercession, to 
propitiate God to his fellow-creature ; by 
his merits and works of supererogation, to 
obtain pardon for another's sins; and, by 
his sufferings, to atone for his fellow-crea¬ 
tures’ transgression ? This would surely 
be most strange and incredible; and yet, if 
we compare any two created beings toge¬ 
ther, however exalted one may appear 
above the other, if the comparison reaches 
no further than themselves, still when both 
are compared with the great jehovam, 
their common Creator and common Lord, 
on whom both are equally dependent, and 
whom both must equally bow down to 
and adore, does not all difference in the 
degrees of inferiority to the supreme God, 
vanish into nothing? And most not the 
most exalted of the heavenly host, jyhen 
compared with this great God, stasfllin a 
level with the humblest of mankind ? Are 
not, io this view, all created beings bre> 
thren f So that the declaration of the 
Psalmist is as strictly applicable to aU 
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cUneft of creation^ M to all classes and de¬ 
scriptions of mankind: * No man may deli¬ 
ver his brother, nor mate aKreeinent nnto 
God for him, for it cost more to redeem 
their sonU, so that h^ mast let tliat alone 
for ever.* 

Tlitu again: if all created beings dl'e 
Equally bound to constant and unlimited 
obedience to the Supreme God; if all their 
powers, all their exertions, are equally dne 
to his gift, and should be equally devoted 
to liis service; is n^t our Saviour's declara¬ 
tion as strictly applicable to the highest 
angelic beings, who stand as it were in con¬ 
tact with the throne of God, as to the 
humblest of maukiod^ ^ So likewise ye, 
\vlien ye shall have done all these things 
which are comniandud you, say, We are 
improdtablc servants, we have done that 
which was onr duty to do.* And on tliis 
supposition, where were tlie room for any 
one created being making atonement for 
the sins of another ? 

Umis clear is the harmony, thus inse¬ 
parable is the connection, between those 
two great truths of the divinity and atone¬ 
ment of Christ: thus impossible is it to 
receive one doctrine, revealed by the di¬ 
vine word, and deny another, without in¬ 
volving ourselves in inextricable confusion 
and perplexity,” P.115. 

la his Discourses, Dr, Graves oc¬ 
casionally adverts to various points 
of the Socinian controversy, and he 
insists more particularly on them in 
a large Appendix of Notes. With 
the exception of the first Discourse, 
his argument is less properly con¬ 
cerned with the doctrine of the Tri¬ 
nity, than with that of the Divinity 
of our Blessed Lord: he proves the 
truth and certainty of the latter doc¬ 
trine, from which he probably and 
rightly judges, that the former is a 
necessary aud unavoidable conclu¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Horne argues more immedi¬ 
ately and directly upon the doctrine 
of the Trinity, properly so called ; 
and especially upon that view of it, 
vrhich is laid down in the confession 
of faith,' commonly called the Creed 
of St. Athanasius.’ The points upon 
which he insists, are, the unity of 
the Supreme Being; the plurality of 
Persons in the Deity; the restriction 
of this plurality to three, and these 
three are one; the Divine plurality, 


a plurality not of names, but of per¬ 
sons ; the Divine perfections equally 
and indiscriminately ascribed to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spi¬ 
rit, with appropriate citations under 
each title, of the names of Deity^ 
Jehovah, God, Lord; of the attri¬ 
butes of Deity, eternity, infinity, 
omnipotence, omniscience; and of 
the works of Deity, creation. Divine 
Providence, all spiritual and divine 
operations, judging the world, rais¬ 
ing tlie dead, divine worship. Hav¬ 
ing established these*positions, in 
the first section of his work, the au¬ 
thor proceeds to examine five prin¬ 
cipal objections; 1. That the doc. 
trine itself is not scriptural; 2. That 
the Athanasian Creed is not scrip¬ 
tural; 3. That the Athanaskn Creed 
does not recommend any Christian 
virtue ; 4. That the Church of Eng¬ 
land is guilty of uncharitablcness in 
respect of the Athanasian Creed; 
and 5. That the doctrine is itself a 
mystery, and tliat religion ends where 
mystery begins. To this volume 
also is annexed a large Appendix of 
Notes, abounding in valuable mat¬ 
ter, collected and original. 

It is a curious and important fact 
in ecclesiastical history, that the 
Catholics who maintained the true 
doctrine concerning the Trinity, al- 
w^ays adhered to the form of baptism 
prescribed by our Lord; and fltat 
the heretics who rejected the true 
doctrine, were obliged to pervert 
that formulary, in accommodation to 
their peculiar opinions; so insupe¬ 
rable w'as the evidence, which the 
words of our Lord bore to the dde- 
criiie of the Trinity. In the more 
recent attempts to supersede this 
essential doctrine, various pretexts 
have been invented or revived, in 
order to weaken the authority of the 
formula on which it is established. 
Strange doubts are suggested and 
advertised of the genuineness of the 
text, in opposition to all the exter¬ 
nal evidence of versions and of ma¬ 
nuscripts, in which there is hardly a 
various veading; and to the clear 
current of ecclesiastical tradition. 
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of which a summary, extracted priii- 
ci|»aJly from Waterland, forms the 
Riibslaiice of one of Mr. Home’s 
useful notes. It is also ]>n'teiKled, 
that the ioruiulary was not intended 
by our Lord to be perniaiieiit; and 
it is strenuously ath in|>te<i to con¬ 
firm the pretence, hy a reference to 
the Acts of the Apostles, which 
contain records of se\eral baptisms 
adniiuistered not in the name of the 
Fatlier, and of tlic Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, but in the name of the 
Lord, or of’’Christ. The learned 
Lightfoot answered to this objec¬ 
tion, by appropriating the ba[>tiBm 
in tlie former name to the Gentiles, 
who required instruction concerning 
the true God, and that in the latter 
name to the Jews, who denied that 
Jesus was the Christ, and whom it 
was therefore expedient to baptize 
in his name, in testimony of their 
belief in him. Dr. Graves argues> 
(and his argument is extracted by 
Mr. Horne, p. 126—I2i>.) that what 
is not recorded, jnay nevertheless 
have been implied ; and that when 
|>ersoD.s were baptized in the name 
of Christ, and in obedience to his 
authority, it is reasonable to con¬ 
clude, diat they were baptized ac¬ 
cording to the form which he had 
prescribed. 

It is alleged, in order to weaken tlie 
fores of tlie proof, front the solemn decla¬ 
ration of our Lord in the text, ‘ that it is 
evident it was not intended to prescribe 
an invariable formula' in tlie administra- 
tioB of baptism^ tor the apostles themselves 
b^tixed simply into the name of Jesus ; 
for this, different instances arc referred to. 
JLet us consider the principal of them dis¬ 
tinctly. 

“ We are referred to one instance of 
certain Jews, who having been baptized 
into John's baptism, had never so much as 
heard of tlie Holy Ghost: on discovering 
Which, fit. Paul declared it necessary they 
aboald again be baptized in the name of 
Die Lord Jcbus. Suiely we cannot sup- 
pose, that by omitting the name of the 
Holy Spirit in this new baptism of these 
converts, that great defect in their previ¬ 
ous faith, which tliis very baptism was in¬ 
tended to remove, should be still permitted 
to remain; we may therefore certainly 


conclude, that the entire form of baptism, 
prescribed hy oiir Lord, was here observ¬ 
ed, tliough thus hrietiy described as a bap¬ 
tism 111 tlie name of Chii!»t. In truth, if 
we were at this day speaking of the recep¬ 
tion of heathen converts into the church, 
w^ would naturally expiessit by saying, 
they were baptized into the name or faith 
of Christ, without ever supposing or mean¬ 
ing to imply, that the name of the Father 
or of the Holy Ghost were omitted at the 
administration of the baptismal rite. This 
conclusion, once established, ran he easily 
applied to every otiior instance, where the 
same biief description is employed. And 
there appear additional distinct reasons, 
why it should be applied to that signal one, 
the baptism of the devout Cornelius, and 
those assembled with him, the first fruits 
of the Gentile world, to whom St. Peter, 
by a particular divine command, was ex¬ 
pressly sent to instruct tlicm in the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Let us consider, whether the 
manner in which this apostle speaks of 
Chiist on this illustrions occasion, weakens 
the evidence of his divinity. Of the Gos¬ 
pel and its divine Author, lie thus speaks : 

' The w'ord, which God sent unto the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus 
Christ, he is Lord of all, that woid ye 
know :* thus interrupting the direct course 
of his narrative, to introduce, by anticipa¬ 
tion as it were, this declaration of the uni¬ 
versal dominion, and by consequence the 
divinity of Christ ^ for who hut God can be 
said to be tiic Lord of all, nn expression so 
evidently eqmvalcut to that of our Lord : 
* All power is given to me in heaven and 
in earth.' He then proceeds to describe his 
character and miracles, in tlie most exalted 
terms : he describes him as ‘ going about 
doing good, and healing all that were op¬ 
pressed of tlie devil, for God was with 
him and finally, he dedarci:;, that *■ He 
was ordained to be the judge of the quick 
and the dead, and that whosoever belicvcth 
in him, should receive remission of their 
sinshow decidedly these characters of 
Judge of all, and Antlior of the remission 
of sins, attest the divinity of Christ, we 
shall hereafter consider: they, certainly, 
are most signal instances of exercising that 
universal dominion, which the Apostle had 
before ascribed to <u:r Lord. The narra¬ 
tive concludes with declaring, that * while 
Peter yet spake, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heaid the word, and they spake 
with tongues, and magnified Godthen 
atisweiod letter, ‘ Can any man forbid wa¬ 
ter, that tiiese should not be baptized, 
who have received the Holy Ghost as well 
as we ? And he conunanded them to be 
baptized in the name of the liord.’ Now, 
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can it be auppoiei, that in tlie baptism 
than administered, the name of that Holy 
Ghost should be then omitted, whose ^itts 
were at that instant poured upon the con¬ 
verts, or tJic name of that Goil Ihe Father, 
whom the infiticnre of that Spiiit impelled 
them to magnify ? Surely, thin were incre¬ 
dible ; it is then obvious, that to be baptized 
in the name of the Lord, is merely a brief 
expression denoting most naturally tiie en¬ 
tire form prescribe^ by om Lord, from its 
most peculi^ir and distinguishing par^^e - 
lief in God the Father miglU have^een 
part of the canvei ts' original religion: be¬ 
lief in the Holy Spirit alone might have 
been mistaken for an acknowledgment of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit; but to be 
baptized in the name of Christ, implied 
unambiguonsly the belief in a person dis¬ 
tinct from the Father, and in this solemn 
rite, associated with him and tlie Holy 
Gliost, as partaking his divinity : and there¬ 
fore tills expression briefly and accurately 
denoted the entire form which our Lord 
prescribed. To affirm therefore, that tliis 
entire form was not uniformly eniplojed, 
is a vain subterfuge, which serves but to 
expose the fallacy of the opinion it is ad¬ 
duced to support, and affects not the force 
of tile argument, that tlu tiucc names tlms 
uniled in tbi'^ sulcmn rite, mu^it therolbvti 
expr€^s three <liviDC and equal persons, 
forming the one Godiiead, winch we are 
bound to believe iii, woiMiip, and obey." 
P. 15. 

Among the texU compared with 
the baptismal commission, the apos¬ 
tolical benediction addressed to the 
Coriathiaos, naturally occupies a 
principal place; it is attempted to 
elud^ die force of this passage, and 
at the same time to shew that, as a 
formulary, it is inappropriate to the 
use of modern churches, by alleging, 
that the fellowship of the Holy 
Sjiirit relates exclusively to the ex¬ 
traordinary gifts vouclisafed in the 
apostolic age, and by denying the 
continued and ordinary influences of 
the Spirit of God. 'I'liis objection 
is alto met by Dr. Graves, 

•• I must here repeat an observation 
made before, that it could never occur to 
any plain unprejudiced mind, that of the 
three names thus united both hi J^he bap¬ 
tismal rite and in tlie apostolical benedic¬ 
tions, one meant tlie supreme God, a 
second, a created, and therefore infinitely 
inferior being, and the third no distinct 
person Or being whatsoever, but meicly 
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the miraculous spiritual gifts o^uftfred 
upon the Cliristianfi; yet sudi is the 
sense maiiUauied by Ibntariaii commenta¬ 
tors, witl) Ibis a;,»^iilar addition, ‘ that it is, 
improper to use ibis text us a form 
benediction in public assemblies, becaosf' 
it is improper to cx'picss a wish tor flic" 
p.irticipation of those gpiritual gifts, wlik^ 
were peculiar to the apostolic age, alhl 
winch liave been long since withdrawn.' 
How chilling and heart-depressiDg ^ this 
system ol'optnions to tlie humble CbristiaU, 
thus slintting him out from the communion 
of the Holy Spirit, and all those precious 
influences of divine grace, frhicb alone can 
renew and sanctify his soul $ how contrary 
to the cheering promise of oar divine Lord 
to his fditbful followers, ‘ I will be with 
you always to llie end of the woiid 5* but 
of this promise and this'hope also, tliese 
interpreters would lob ns, extending thia 
]»omisc of oiir Lord ‘ only to the end of 
the a"c,’ that is, us they explain it, ‘ to thtt 
end of the Jewish dispcrtsation, until the 
(Icstniction of Jerusalem and the temple, 
soon afiei wliitli, say tliey, miraculous 
powers weio witlnlrawn, and no personal 
appeitraiu'cs of Jesus Christ are recorded.* 
As if, (taking Iheir own meaning of the 
‘ to the end of the World,') tiie 
Jewish dispensation was to terminate with 
the destruction of the temple; as if tlic 
Jews were not still preserved under the 
pcenliar direction of a controlling Provi¬ 
dence, to bear witness to the prophecies 
and to the truth of revelation, until the 
fulness of tiic Gentiles being come in, shall 
make wa> for the re-admission of the 
Jews into the Church of Goil, and ‘ Christ 
shall be all in all f and with a still more 
glaring inconsistency, as if all the 
intending care of our divine Lord ovar hi» 
Church, all divine as.Vistance to diffiise tiie 
Chrwtian faitli, to assist believers in fulfill 
irig their baptismal covenant, and enable 
the ministers of the Gospel to teach an^ 
the world to learn the ‘observance all 
things wliutsocver our divine Lord 
iimndedas if all this, the very vital pritt- 
ciplc aud support of Christian faitb and 
piety, was to ceascand expire within forty 
years of our Lord’s appearance ou earth, 
before his Church had any where firmly 
fixed its root*!, before the empire of ido- 
laliy had in*’&y one nation or country 
been final]^.f overthrown; such is . this 
gloomy system. Happily, it is as repug¬ 
nant to the latioual interpretatioiJ of the 
Scriptures, to the truth of histoj^^ and the 
i|ispe,nsations of Providence, as i^^is incon- 
sisient witli'the brightest views of faith, 
aud chilling to the warmest feelipgs, and 
most ennobling hopes of piety," V, 21, 
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■ The argument will not be weak¬ 
ened by a couiparisoa of the baptis¬ 
mal commission and the apustoiical 
benediction with the di.seourse (John 
xiv. 16—2a.) in wliieh our Lord 

S 'omises» that u]>on Ins prayer and 
tercession, the Faliier will send to 
the disciples, another Panu-kte lo 
remain with then) ybr erer* fAtyr, 
IK a period coeval 

with the end of the world, (Matt. 
XXviii. 20. xxiv. 3* t>is- tu 

etikftoi) i. e. ^yith the. end of time, or¬ 
dinarily so called, or more properly, 
of the apje and times of the Me.ssiah, 
coniDiencin^ with Itin appearance 
npon earth, and coiUiiiuia^ until the 
Consummation of all things. It was 
during this period, that the Spirit 
given by the Father >\a> f(> remain 
with the disciples; and during this 
period, the world not to receive 
him, because it seeih him m»t, nei¬ 
ther knowTth him, but “ \c,“ lie 
adds to his disciples, speaking both 
of the Spirit’s pr< sent residence 
w'itli them, and of his coulinuance 
with them for the future, ** Ye know 
liim, because lie ahideth with vou, 
and shall be in you.” The reason 
of sending tliis Paraclete, was that 
his place might be supplied, that 
his absence might not be felt: ** 1 
will not leave you destitute; I am 
CjOoaiilg unto you. Yet a little while, 
ai»d:0e world seeth me no more ; but 
ye ate me; because [ live, ye shall 
live also,” Our l^rd proceeds to 
describe the world as entertamiiig 
the same sentiments concerning him 
as concerning Ihe Spirit: it sees not 
the Spirit, a «vto ; it sees him 
no more, »k it» It is plain 

therefore, that the promise could not 
relate to miraculous works exclu¬ 
sively, for these were seen, were 
Seen by the world, and not by the 
discipfea only: they have ceased, 
and ^crefore it could not be the 
intention ol our LonI, to promise 
thit^they should remain with the 
di^cipjics for ever: neither in the 
evidence which tlicy luire to (he 
prescBMbode of the vSpirii, and to 
the dqjnttcc of Christ, did they at' 


test and confirm the pomise of the 
perpetual aboile of tne Spirit, or of 
the life of the disciples. Hitherto, 
the discourse has been addressed 
personally to the disciples; and no 
mention has been made of any di¬ 
vine person, but of the Spirit and of 
Christ, In a subsequent clause, the 
discourse is enlarged: and in the 
dedmtive sententiossness and pre- 
cisSll^ which mark the writings of 
St. John, it is recorded, He that 
hath my commandments andkeepeth 
them, he it is that io^eth me, ami 
he tliat loveth me, shall be loved ol 
my Father, and I will love him, and 
will iimnifest myself unto him.” 
'fhus docs Christ take u]»on himscll 
ti> declare whom the Father will 
love, am! that he w'ill love the same 
person, annexing an ,e>pecial pro¬ 
mise of nvanifesting himself to that 
person, which cannot be interpreted 
of miracles and extraordinary gilts, 
for these were not designed to mani¬ 
fest Christ to his discijdes, neither 
Iiave there been authentic records 
of jiersonal manifestations of Christ 
to bis disciples, distinct from the 
gifts of his Spirit, sufiicient to fulfil 
the large and comprehensive terms 
of his tloctriue and promise. But. 
occasion was offered, and our Lord 
condescended to explain his owii 
words. One of the disciples, St. 
Jude, probably understanding the 
promise of the miracles and of the 
<liscipies of that age, asked our 
Lord, how he would manifest him¬ 
self to them and not unto the world, 
plainly intimating, that in his judg¬ 
ment, miracles must be evident to 
all. Our Lord, so far from con¬ 
firming the assumed limitation of his 
words to liis disciples who were 
present, and such works aii might 
be seen, replies in language the most 
comprehensive, and witirdut refer¬ 
ence to age or sex, to lime or coun¬ 
try. “ If any {>erson (sarris) loveth 
me, he will keep my commandments, 
and my Falher will love him,” (thus 
repeating his former promise, fo 
which he added,) “ and wk will 
come unto him, and make our abode 
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with him." ^u« we are taught, in 
one j)art of the disc<!urse, that the 
Spirit is to abide for ever with the 
disciples ; in anotlicr that the Fa¬ 
ther and the*Son will make thehr 
ab<Kle with those w'ho keej) the 
commandments of Christ: and the 
doctrine of the Lord coiu’erniug the 
perpetuity of divine influences cor¬ 
responds with thcfcbenediction of the 
apostle. *The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love of‘God, 
coincides with the Father's love and 
the Son's love of the obedient dis- 
<riple, with whom they arc engaged 
to make abode: and the fellowship 
of tlie Holy Spirit is the same w'ith 
his abiding with the disciples for 
ever, even unto the end of the world. 

If, to apply to this passage the 
reasoning of Waterland upon other 
texts, if, in this passage, the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son are excluded in 
the abiding of the Spirit only, then 
is there a new proof of the distinct 
]»ers(»nality and operations of the 
Sj licit; if tiiey are, not excluded, 
neither is it necessarv to exclude the 
Spirit from the abode of the Father 
and the Son with the righteous. 'I'he 
same argument may be apydiod to the 
omission oftheSpirit in siirne, and to 
he omission of the Father and the 
spirit in oUier of the apostolical 
leiiodictiuns and salutuiions, upon 
vriich Dr. Graves argues with very 
coisiderable force, in proof of the 
<li«nity of our blessed Lord, 

it is rciiiarkuble, however, ibat 
neilher Dr. Graves nor Mr. Horne 
lakenotice of another text, CoJoss, 
ii. 3. in M'hicli the Apostle, accord¬ 
ing U the receive<l text and version, 
speaks of '* the acknowledgment of 
the njYstery of God, and the Father, 
and of Christ." It is true that the 
authenticity of this text is disputed; 
but let the correction of Griesbach 
be admitted; let the words xat 
k} t« be rejected; and 

what does the text thus mutilated, 
or restored, become, but a distinct 
declaration that Christ is God. It 
is Christ, not the Father, who is 
tlie subject of the Apostle’s discourse 


throughout the chapWr; it is Christ, 
not the Father, the acknowledgment 
of whose divinity and incarnation is, 
in apostolical luiiguage, a mystery 
duly to be acknowledged by the 
disciples, and worthy of a confliejb' 
ill the mind of the Apostle; it wttS' 
('lirist, not the Father, in whodl 
the Apostle had joy in beholding 
the steadfast faith of the Colossimis ; 
it was their faith in Christ of which 
he was fearful that any man should 
beguile them. The Apostle also 
labours throughout the Epistle, and 
especially throughout the second 
chapter, to establish the very high¬ 
est notions of the divinity of Christ; 
and some of the various readings 
annexed by Gricsbacb, seem to 
show that it‘ ills correction restores 
tlie, original text, the common read¬ 
ing is borrowed from the early and 
primitive application of that text to 
Christ. 

It is not altogether irrelevant to 
make some observations on the dif¬ 
ferent views which Dr. (jraves and 
Mr. Horne take of the j>res<'nt state of 
the text of the CJrcek Testament. 
Mr. Horne, so far from deferring to 
the authority of Griesbach, preaches 
on the famous text of the three 
AVilnesses, and labours to defend it 
on the gix)und of its internal evi¬ 
dence, referring to the work of Eb* 
Hales on the Trinity, for the tskctte 
elaliorate vindication of it The 
Ihntarians will lake advantage of 
the confidence of this attempt, and 
with a passing cotiipliment upon the 
author's boldness, will disparage the 
whole sermon fur the ofi’cnce of the „ 
text. What then is the conduct 
Dr.tiravcs? Ho know's the prejudices 
of the Socitiians, and not wishing un¬ 
necessarily to provoke them, he re¬ 
cites 110 text which is not supported 
by the authority of Griesbach. This 
method may facilitate the progress 
of controversy, but it is a singular 
concession of truth upon the shrine 
of liber,ality. Griesbach’s correc¬ 

tions have,been very great; and it 
is becoming eveiy day more doubt¬ 
ful whether they can be sustained. 

4 k2 
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The Unitarians triumph in 
corrections, and they will avail 
themselves of the liberality of Dr. 
Graves, to labour more eariiestly in 
itnpre^sin^ a belief tliai the texts 
are concedeii, because they cannot 
be maintained, and that the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity rests principally 
upon apocryphal authorities. It 
iVouIid'be well, if some of the pro- 
fbui^'Seholars of the English Church 
cwld be brought to combine, in a 
aevire examination of Griesbach’s 
corrected text, upon u tixeci princi¬ 
ple of rejecting the alterations which 
he has adopted, but which do not 
rest, and of confirming tliosc which 
do rest upon sutheient authority. 
The materials of such a work are not 
■wanting: those materials i^^ne been 
again and again <'\aiuiiic’d; the ne¬ 
cessary foreign as&istance luiglit be 
obtained for a reasonable remuner'd' 
tion; and there can be no question 
that there are persons competent to 
undi'rlake it, in both our Universi¬ 
ties ; which might co-operate witli 
each other, ami with "J’riuity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, in this work of truth 
nnd peace. The Universities liavt* 
probably not the means of originat¬ 
ing the measure, which would be 
worthy of any ])atrouage, and which 
^royalty itself might not blush to au- 
and support. If such a work 
worthily executed, the ordinanj' 
polemic would be no more jierplexed 
by the necessity of contending for 
textual authorities, or be reduced to 
the hard alternative of provoking the 
insinuations of the learned, or ex- 


vioiis that Mr< Horw?** Discourses 
are most adapted to instruct the 
ignorant and confirm the faithful; 
and those of Dr. Graves to re-estalv 
hsli the doubtful, and to re.claini 
those who have fallen into error. 
Mr. Home’s treatise is excellently 
adapted for conveying information 
to the young, and for establishing 
them ill (he first gri^at principles of 
their Christian faith, and 4or satis¬ 
fying the laudable curiosity of all 
who desire to know the scriptural 
gi'ounds of liicir profession, and to 
gi\e an answer and a defence to 
such as ask a reason of the hop<- 
thal is in them. Where doubts and 
dilficulties have been artfully iiisin- 
uated, and a more elaborate argu¬ 
ment is required to convince the 
mind ; where the mere recitation ot 
texts is not sufficient to establish 
the truth of a doc^^nc, without 
proof of the proper bearing of the 
text recited ; where exceptions are 
prepared against the truth ot the 
doctrine and the appnq>riati'>n o\' 
the Scrifdurc, there it will be useful 
to consult the more connected ar¬ 
gument of the Dean of Ardagb. 

The manner of Mr. Horne, lu the 
quotation of Scripture, reminds us 
of the useful Treatise of Welehman 
on the Articles. The followdn*: pas¬ 
sage, extracted rather than selected 
contains the proof <»f divinity ev 
hibited in the act of raising th' 
dead, and equally ascribed by tie 
sacred writers to the Father, to he 
Son, and to thj? Holy Spirit. 


citing doubts and exceptions among 
,.^hc ignorant: a man might he au 
useful expositor of Scripture, with¬ 
out knowing the various readings of 
tli/i New Testament. 

We iiftve digi*cssed into a matter, 
whicMmrpetually obtrudes itself into 
the^imtroversy with the Unitarians; 
must return tv» the works be- 
The different views of Mr. 
mflldraQd Dr. Graves, are apparent 
XTOm instance, and ultj^iough both 
profellf^ write for the men of little 
leajmK^libd little leisure, it is ob- 
^ C 


One remarkable declaratian of Christ's 
Deity at that day, will be his raisin; the 
dead. TTiis the ^rd of Israel expressly 
claims as his prerogative.—/, tveu I am 
/fe, and there is 7W God itith me ; 1 MU, 
and 1 make alive. Compare tbki With the 
words addretted by ^rist to the Apostle 
John: / am He. ikai Hveih and vas dead, 
and /te« alive for evermore^ Amefi: and 
have the keys of kelland deaths to open the 
graves and liberate the dead who arc there¬ 
in, as the words are subsequently ex¬ 
plained. Death and hell delivered vp the 
dead ickich were in them. Agreeably to 
this, our Lord says; J will raise him (that 
believe th In him) vp at the Iasi day; and 
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with reference to this be calls blinself the 
reBurrectioa and ike. /i/e^that U the author 
and giver of it, and says that at tlie day of 
judgment all that are in their gi'avcs shall 
hear his votes, and shall cmne forth ; they 
that have done good to the resurreciion/sf 
life, and tiwy ihai have ibne ertV to the 
resurrection of t/amna/tonvj lint the 
ble$ised change vyliich will be wrought by 
the resurrection, in the bodies of believets, 
is in an especial nmuner ascribed to him 
by St, Paul, wlm says, that he shall 
change ou/ Hie body that it may be fash" 
ioned lilie unto his glorious body, accord^ 
ing to the mighty working, whereby he is 
able to subdue all things to lumself\ 
jNone but Deity can raise the dead, but 
tliis act of omnipoteme is ascribed to 
Christ, and therefore he is (rod. Aud the 
same Almighty power is attributed to the 
Holy Spirit*, It is the Spirit that qtnek-' 
eneth. If the Sph-it that raised up 
Jesus from the dead, dwell m you, He 
that raised up Christ from the dead, shall 
also ijuichen your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwellcth in you. Raising the 
dead a \i*ork that requires the exertion 
of all those divine perfections winch are 
necessary to creation itself, aud i< e(|tia](> 
a demonstration of the proper Deity of 
Him who performs it. Hence the Apostle 
puts titc quickening of the dead, and 
luingiiig things out of nothing into exist- 
dice, upon the same level, as being dputly 
divine works, Uveu God, says he, who 
quicheneth the dead and cnllefh those 
things which he not as though they were. 
Thus we see, that divine works, works 
whicli are peculiar to the .supreme God, 
arc equally ascribed to the Holy Spirit 
aud to Jesus Christ, as the Author of them, 
wherefore they are both ncccssarify God.’* 
P. 4'^, 

Mr, Home's defence and state¬ 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity 
are conducted in strict conformity 
with the Atbanasian Creed: and the 
second section of his Discourse is 


^nd of the Incarnation of our blessed Re* 
deemer; and thererore an exposition of 
moral duties is not to be expected in it. 
But what is the meaning of the fortieth 
and forty-first v< rsns of that venerable for¬ 
mulary ? ‘ At whisc coming, all men 
shall Hse with their bodies, and give 
cmmtfm^lheir own woiks, aiuliheyduk 
have (lone good shall go into life everluH^ 
ihg, and they that have done evil into 
(v/;rlfr,\thig fire*' Js here no Christian 
viititc rcconimende4* Is not Ibe whole 
snmiiiaiy of ChiistUn practice, bi'^deri.ved 
front its only genuine source, Cliiistiaii 
faith, impressed in tliese^ words, by the 
last most awful sanctions? 

So unjust is the above objection, tlut 
in the clauses just cited, the enforcement 
of morality is, perhaps, more copious 
than is to be found in any other creed that 
is eytant.’* P. 65. 

In the copious Appendix annexed 
to this Volume, tlie principal and 
inosl \aluubie matter is contained 
in 

** N{>te \\.—Testimonies that Divine 
Worship has been rendered to Jesus Christ 
aud to the Holy Spirit, as well as tiQto 
God the Father, in eveiy age of the Clinx- 
tiaii Church. 

“ Note VII.—Proof's that Baptism has 
always been peiformed agreeably to the 
command of Jesus Christ, icc.orded in 
Mattiicw xxviii. 19. 

** Note Vfll.—Tostimoiiics from the 
Christian I'.ithers of the first three centu¬ 
ries to the Doctrine of tlie Trinity. 

Note IX.—On the origin of Crei^. 
A short account of the more aBtSent 
Creeds, particularly of the AposUdf and 
Nicene Creeds—History aud Analysis of 
tlic Athauasiau Creed. 

“ Note X.—A table, or Harmony of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and of the Nicene Creed, 
together with the corresponding clauses of 
the Athanasiaii Creed, with select Scrip¬ 
ture proofs.” 


occupied with the yindicatiou of 
that Creed from various exceptions* 

** Once more it is objected, that the 
Atbanasian Creed does not enforce or re¬ 
commend one Christian virtue. 

“ Tto objection, it has been well ob 
served, would lie against all formulas of 
belief, whether Unitarian or Trinitarian. 

•. • .The design of a Creed, as we have 
already seen, is to supply a short summary 
of Cfa^tian laith, not to embody an as- 
semblage of moral virtues. Now tlte 
Atbanasian ('reed, as it is commonly called, 
is d defence of die ductiines of iht Trinity, 


These Notes are extended through 
more than ninety pages; and so in¬ 
teresting and important is the matter 
which they contain, so well adapted 
to excite and to gratify curiosity, 
that it is to be regretted that they 
are thrown into a form in which 
they may be overlooked. In any 
future edition of this work, and it 
is most worthy to become a popular 
manual of the Doctrine, the live last 
Notes should be reeast into sncces- 
frivc sections of the body ol‘ the 
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work. The fourth note on the. 
authenticity of 1 Johfi v, 7- should 
be ctilarpjed by a summary, which 
no man is more able to conii>ile than 
Mr, Horne, of the internal e\Klencc 
in its behalf. 


Reasonq far coniinumg the Educa- 
the Poor at the present 
(Uisis: a Sermon preaehed before 
iht IJononrabtc the Judges ojf yis- 
sizesj Str George Sowlep llolroydy 
Kut- and Sir John liichardsonf 
KnU at Shrewsbury, on Thxirs^ 
{lay, null of March, 1820, and 
published at the ftequest oj the 
Grand Jury. By the Rev, lFi7- 
liam OtUr, M.A, Rector of CheU 
wyiid, 4to, j>p. 42, Mawinaiu 
1820. 

The Rich and Poor shewn to he of 
God's Appointmtxit and equally 
the Objects of his Regard, In two 
Si rmons preached m his iMajcsty^s 
Chapel, iVhitehali, on Sunday the 
IQih and Sunday the l^d of April, 
1820. By 'Thomas Calvtrt, B,!). 
Fellow and Tutor of SU Johi's 
College, Cambridge, Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity in that 
University, and one of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Preachers at Whitehall^ 
i^wlished at the Request of the 
Honourable and Right 
lleoerend Williaw, Lord Bishop 
of London, 4to. pp. 82. Kivine- 
tons. 1820, 

MurH has recently been said by the 
<lisail’ccted, and soniethiug by those 
to whom we trust that tlie epithet is 
inapplicable, respecting the inte¬ 
rested and unworthy motives which 
induce the clergy to educate the 
poor. The seditious and blasphe¬ 
mous scribblers of the day have re¬ 
peatedly declared that the sole ob¬ 
ject of the National Society, and its 
, is to strengthen and rivet 
in which Britons are still 
retard the progress of 
^son, and indefiiUtely to 
ike arrival of the age of 
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freedom. And if reason mean infi¬ 
delity, atheism, »iind profligacy ; and 
freedom nmau plots, and conspira¬ 
cies, and aiiurehy, we seeuo necessity 
for refusing to j>lead guilty to the 
cliarge. But in whatsoever manner 
we may think proper to meet it, 
whether with the silent contempt 
that it unquestionably deserves, or 
with the hearty coi|.lradiotion that 
many will deem preferable,, or with 
the free admission of its trnth, which 
for our own j>arts w'c should adopt 
and recommend, two facts of some 
consequence are brought to our re¬ 
collection b> it3 means. In tite first 
place, it may serve to remind every 
IViend of education, that his efforts 
in tile cause are, to use the softest 
term, quite ludicrous; if, whih* in¬ 
tent on the reformation <»f others, lie 
continues lu^gligent of his own con¬ 
dition. He may even be assiire<l 
that he is retarding, rather than has¬ 
tening, tile general ini|)ro\mnciit, by 
the suspicions which he must natu- 
raliy excite against the cause in 
which ho has embarked, and against 
the motives, not merely of himselt, 
blit of all liU associates and cot. 
leagues. A bad man labouring sin¬ 
cerely to make otlicrs good, is a 
sight which, once in a centun, may 
))erhaps be seen: but on common 
occasions, even where it is seen, it 
will not be followed with success, and 
it will diminish the popularitN, and 
delay the accomplishment of more 
consistent and more promisingeh<lea- 
vours. And where the labour is not 
sincere, but aclfish merely, and po¬ 
litical, the good eflect will he still 
slighter, and the resnltiug mischief 
more extensive. This fact may wcH 
be brought to the minds of all, and 
bkl us look to the simplicity, and 
singleness of our motives, as often as 
we hear tJie envenomed and exagge¬ 
rated reproaches of those who ivish 
to separate the peojde from the 
Cbui'ch. 

In the second place, these re¬ 
proaches cannot but convince us of 
the importance of the under taking 
by which they are callctl forth. They 
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shew that National Educarion is not 
relished b)' the disaffected; and they 
furnish ns with additional motives 
for persevering; in it steadily. We 
were aware, and have already said, 
that there were cireunistiinees in 
tile present times which rendered it 
necessary to recall, and enforce the 
i.rufh of this fact, lint we had not 
supposed that the necessily was so 
urgent as Mr. Otter has represented 
it, and we think that tlie reception 
which his iScriiion has experienet'd, 
proves that his apprtdieiisions, 
tiiougli assuredly not nnfoinuled, 
were raised sonienhal too high; and 
increased by his value Idr that which 
is at stake. 

lie lelU u.s, in liis fourth page, 
that the ohjeclions to National £du- 
eath)!! Ikim* been bronglit forward 
willi conlidenee almost in every so- 

ftr 

ciel>,and that many warm ad\oeates 
of tije sysleni have been ol>s(‘rvcd to 
stoj> slntrl in their hemnolent ca¬ 
reer, and to enquire anxiously and 
douhtiidU whelhtu tlieir well-meant 
exertions were indeed likely to be 
productive of blessings to mankind. 
Of this fad, asserted bv a i>entlemau 
of the highest respectahiiity, we 
fear it is not possible to doubt. But 
as the Sermon, in which he has stre- 
nuoubly combated tlie delusion which 
he laments, has been printed at the 
express desire of the (}rand Jury of 
the County, it may be presumed 
that they at least, who probably 
consisted of the principal gentry of 
the neighbourhood, were eitlier un¬ 
infected with the disease, or were 
willing that it should be cured by 
Mr. Otter's remedies. At all events, 
they will obtain for his Sermon that 
attention, to which its own merits 
and its antiior s previous labours en¬ 
title it; and if his reasoning be read 
and couBi<len?d, he can entertain no 
apprehension resjiccting the result. 

We are not, however, prepared 
to acquiesce in every opinion which 
Mr. Otter has exjiressed. He re- 
jiresents the acts against seditious 
meetings and writings, which were 
passed by the hist parliament, as an 


abridgment of liberty; and he says, 
that great can- should be taken, 
while we are instructing the Poor, to 
exclude every thing which may give ■ 
them a taste for the occupations, or 
a relish for the pleasures of the 
higher ranks. The former position 
has been maintained by several emi¬ 
nent. htatesmeii, but it evidently 
made no impression on the nation at 
large. The various arguments which 
were adduced need not now be re¬ 
peated : but lliere is a new^ one to be 
found in the radical meetings of the 
pre.^ent lumv. They [)rove that the 
\crv lowest dregs of the people have 
still tlie privilege of congregating 
tor tlie pur|)oscs of debate, consul¬ 
tation, petition, and remonstrance, 
though not for tliose of intimidation 
and rehellitm. The latter position 
has been recenllv controverted in 
tliiswoik; and, if this were a pro¬ 
per opportunity for renewing tiu* dis¬ 
cussion, there are several able pas¬ 
sages in the Sermon before us, which 
we could enii-st without difficulty in 
our service. Take, for instance, the 
following argument for the necessity 
oi’ national education: 

1. Under other Governments less fa- 
voiireJ by Pi ovidence than our own, the 
existing regulations of Society leave to 
the poor man little room for the exercise 
of his conduct and discretion with regard 
to Ills own affairs, and still less tor tliat of 
his^ nnfterbtanding and judgment ia refer¬ 
ence to his neighbour or the State. But 
in this free country, matters are quite 
otherwise. Every man conies into the 
world endowed with certain privileges 
and franchises, which he can only forfeit 
by his criine.s ; and in consequence of 
these, he is called upon for the exercise 
of many reciprocal duties, of which he 
cannot divest himself even if he would. 
In tlie progrea^ of his future life, he vo¬ 
luntarily coutiacts new relations, which 
confer upon him other powers, and impose 
upon him other duties. He is the guar¬ 
dian and director of his own family as 
cftbctiially u the greatest subject of the 
realm—so far as is consistent with 
the public safety, he is the master of liim- 
sclf, and of his own conducf- The labour 
of his haqds, which indeed is Ins chief 
pioporty, is also excUwivel> his own; he 
is at liberty to employ it under voluntary 
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covenants for snelt periods and in suck 
ways as his own judgniont may <iircct, niid 
the eircunistanres of liis i'cinui> ina> ih> 
quire \ and m wtiatevcr his indus¬ 

try and inueiuuty ina> he .supfnoi to those 
of his coir.p^'^itOH, in ilie suuic proportion 
may evpeot lo he lewaided with.su¬ 
perior roinforts, aiul. in process of time, to 
be elevated to the perfoimance of supe¬ 
rior duties. In many of lliese r.ipatMtips 
and relaimns, somo degree of mental cul- 
ia necessary to distinguish and to 
tcwilW what is due to hiiiivSelf: and in 
ofll^s, much strengtii of moral discipliue 
is reqaii*ed to preserve Ins integiity and 
honesty in his dealings with lus (Miiployers, 
and to guide iuui in his conduct to the 
.State, Above nil, it is important that he 
should be made to know nnd feel the aw¬ 
ful lesson, wdiich Christianity stunigly in¬ 
culcates, that whatever portion of politi¬ 
cal power or moi'al iiitlueiice he may pos¬ 
sess, he holds only in trust, as a part of 
that talent which U eoimnitted to his 
care, and for wiiiob he will one day be ar- 
couiitable at the tribunal of our common 
Saviour and Judge. ‘ Despotism, sincere 
unalloyed diispotism/ says a learned Pre¬ 
late of our Church, ‘ is the uidy form of 
Oovemincnt, which may with safety to 
itself neglect the Kduc.itiou of the l*oor. 
The schemes of Nature ami Providence 
are too deeply laid to he ovciihrowu by 
man’s impolicy. It is contrary to the ol¬ 
der of Nature, it is repugnant to the de¬ 
crees of Providence, and therefoic tlic 
thing shall never be, that civil Uherty 
should long maintain it< ground among a 
people disqoaliticd by ignorance and pro- 
ttigtey for the use and et\|oyment of it. 
Htoco the greatest danger threatens every 
conststation, when by a neglect of a dim 
culture of tlie infhnt mind, barhaiism and 
irreligion arc, suffered to overrun the 
lower ordew.’—Unhappy, therefore, and 
unwise would that free nation be, which 
by a hazardous experiment should attempt 
to take refuge in ignorance, from the ter¬ 
rors of sedilioiK The calm produced by 
siidt a remedy would be deceitful and 
transitory : the evil tims avoided for a 
time, would soon appear in a more teirific 
shape, and the degraded people, no longer 
capable of rational lilMu ty, would inevit¬ 
ably lejMj theni.selves as the blind or wil- 

K ruincnts for the cslabltshment of 
n or anarchy. In vain would the 
which cultivated minds and civi- 
nners ainotig the higher and mid- 
s naturally raise against snch ex- 
le opposed ; ignorance: and immo¬ 
rality would n^AipOD them like a flood, 


and sweep them away with a force as ir¬ 
resistible as it W'ottld be caUmitoue. 

“ 2. The peculiar excellence of that 
admirable structure of tSocicty cstahli!>hed 
in 111 IS country consists not, as \vc all 
know, in etpialiiy of rights'ami privileges j 
which, under the free ami vani d exertions 
of tlic human powers would be neither 
practicable nor desirable j but in that sin¬ 
gular coiicrence ami adaptation of its se¬ 
veral parts, by which many classes and 
ranks of men, rising in ordei l;j' gradation, 
and melting as it were into each other, 
til rough the lightest shades of difference 
—united by a common interest, and ce¬ 
mented by Uiiristian charity,—compose 
together one solid, well compacted, and 
iiitfmouious whole—presenting a scheme 
as beautiful in theory, as it is valuable in 
practice, and productive of a far greater 
Mlm of utility and happiness, tlmn is at¬ 
tainable under any other form. In tins 
Society evei-y one feels a sympathy not 
only for the persons of lus own class, but 
for tliose of every other, and for the 
whole: fur as no one is so secure in the 
possession ot’ wealth or cstiniaiion, hut 
lliat hy iinprudence or misfoitune, or oven 
by the extension of his family or connec¬ 
tions, he, or those belonging to liiin, may 
be numbeiird witli the class below j so on 
tlie other hand, no one is so fixed and 
rooted to the station in which he is born, 
as to be excluded from the cliceiing bope 
that, hy tlu; fair and well directed exertion 
of his own industry and talents, he may 
rise to those above. To preserve this 
(’onstilution entire and practically atlc- 
quate to all the advantages itconfeis, it 
is essential, and in other respects equit¬ 
able, that whenever any great and de¬ 
cided cliange, for the better, shall have 
taken.place in the ranks above, each of 
the lower, in his place and oider, and in 
due proportion, sliould partake of the im¬ 
provement too. Upon this ground wr 
may venture to affirm, that the time 
chosen hy the opponents of tiit Education 
of the Poor, is in the highest degree ill 
considered and unpropitioiis : for when, 
from various causes, a great change has 
confessedly taken place, both in the ex¬ 
tent and variety of the knowledge placed 
within the reach of those who are imuie* 
diately above the lowest,—at such a mo¬ 
ment it is proposed tJiat all the efforts 
made for the Education of the Poor should 
he Hhaiidoiied; and that by a strange in¬ 
version of the natural order of things, 
while others i isr, the Poor alone should be 
degraded. And what is this^ but to dis¬ 
turb and to subvert that Jiannony of So- 
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cicty from wliicli so m«cli strrji^tli and 
bo.auty liave been derived to us—to ren¬ 
der the poor an Isolated, a disjointed, and 
a barbarous class; to diitiiiiish the enjoy- 
ineiit of their state, and to inereasi: the 
ditficiilty of lisiii" from itlo weaken, in 
line, the prtMt pillura of Sorielv at llieir 
veiy basement, and to endanj^cr tlie safety 
and stability of that nolile Fabric, which 
has been so loii^ the sonicc of admiration 
to other countries, ami of prosperity to 
oiir own,** OUci*s Sp'mottj p. l(i. 

# 

Nothing can be better, or more 
npinopiiate, than tliis: but surely 
It shews tiiat the occupation^; aiiri 
pli-asures <»f the higher ranks are 
not so ciitirelv inconsistcut with 

«r 

those of the lower, as Mr. Otter 
would lead us to believe. The proud 
place wiiich the jioor man occupies 
ill the English (hmsfilution; being 

his own guardian and director,’^ 

and aiuetiable onlv to the law ; hold- 

% 

uig in his own hands the means of 
his own conifiirt aud advanccinent, 
and “ never excluded from tlie 
citecring lu)pe that by the iair aud 
well directed exertion of his iwvn 
jiidiistrv and talents he mavrisc “ to 
a higiier situation,’’ is, as it appears 
to us at least, a proof tliat lie is pei- 
feclly capable of enjoying and im¬ 
proving tlie most beneliciai occupa¬ 
tions, and tile most rational jilea- 
sures of the rich. A manual of 
the laws l>v w'hich he holds liis pri¬ 
vileges, a brief history of the events 
liy w'liich lliosc privileges were ob- 
taiiK-d, and a comparison oftliat liis- 
tory with the fate of less fii\ourcd 
nations and uges, might sci\c to 
(pticken ami to legiilate the exer¬ 
tions of the lower oiders; and they 
afi'oril the coimnoiiest, aud m>t least 
useful, subject for the contcmpla- 
tion of the higher. The ilemeiits 
of science not oiri) luigiit be Known, 
but arc kuoivii by the xuaniilactmlng 
labourer; and it is seldom that he 
^akes that ad\ancc in the scale of 
society lo which Mr. Otter admits 
that he mays always aspire, wilhout 
lia\ing paid co^siderabl^ atJciitioii 
.‘o seientitic pursuits, uml math* a 
degree' of praetical progiessiii them 
UEMliMCKANCKK, Nu. ‘2‘2. 


which is not easily attained. The 
pleasures and the benefits of reflec¬ 
tion and cmjuiry, are coiiliiied to no 
order t>r ciaiS. Mr. Otter strongly 
stales the importance of inducing 
the poor to cultivate these hahits, 
and thus virtually admits them to the 
pleasures and occupations of the 
higher classes of .’5<>ci('ty. 

In saMug this, we are ready to ad¬ 
mit the truth of the proposition# 
whicli arti sustaiiietl by the high au- 
ihonties of Ihirke and Molthiis, and 
w'e ihiiik nothing can bt more im¬ 
portant than to let such reasoning as 
the following be circulated as exten- 
sively as possible, amoi^ all orders 
of tlie commonwealth. 

“ The ivil to which T albide U the 
pressure upon tlip property of the land 
Ihrougli the me<lunit of the. poor rates. It 

known to ail who hoar me (for theie 
are few to whom the ’Subject is not un¬ 
happily familtar), that d C^ommittee of the 
Honsc of (’onimons, selected from the 
most able and CKpenenced of its meinbeis, 
in matieis of tins description, after silting 
fi«»in dav to (la>, and from sesMon to ses- 
Mon, have at la^t tcrmiiMted their labours, 
with the vntual arknowiecEniiem that no 
leni^lative leincdycan be devised for this 
iu\eteruto di'^ordoi, which lias any chance 
of reroncilin;; the condicthig opinions of 
Ihc Hou^e: and, what is extremely im- 
jioitant to our present subject, that iio 
palliative can be expected, excepting froia 
the iinpiuvcd habits ami understanding of 
tlic poor themselves, coinbint‘<l with 
dirioiis parish regulations. An observa¬ 
tion lo tlie same purport W'as made long 
ago, b> one nf the most elo()nent States- 
iiu n of our time ; * Teach the Poor Pa- 
tit'iicc', Labour, Frngality, and Religion; 
all the rest is dow’onglu fraud *.* In the 
^amc spirit, a celebrated writer on Pobti- 
lal (Economy asserts it as a matter capa¬ 
ble of the clearest demoD«4i'ation, that 
* there is Init one class of causes from 
winch.any approaches towards a i*emfdy 
(Mil be rationally expected, and that con. 
Msts of w'batever has a temlency to iii- 
Ctease the piudencc and foresigiit of the 


• Wtiat Mr. Burke means by all the 
U'st, IS all weak canting lamentation over 
their coiitlition, such as calling tboni t/te 
once hnppif Lahmirtrs^ ^c. Compassioiii 
he adds, should be shewn in action.’* 

4 L 
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labonriog classes*.' Tliia is the touch¬ 
stone to which Xvciy plan proposed for 
the improvemeDt of the poor should be 
applied. Here, then, we have an avowal 
broadly and distinctly stated, upon the 
highest and most undoubted authority, 
amounting to no less than thiB--tbat the 
welfare of the community, in a point of 
vital importance to all, depends mainly 
upon the foresight aud intelligence of that 
class of pei'sons, of whom we are now 
donbthig whether it be right to leave them 
ill Qtilh' ignorance or not. But is it wise, 
it:"ft politic, or even generous, to desist 
every attempt to improve tlieir iin« 
derstandings, •» at tlie very moment we 
are expecting from them a stronger and a 
more extensive exertion of it ? Can we, 
with any degree of consistency, look to 
them for the exercise of prudence in mar¬ 
riage, oecouomy before and after it—the 
cultivation of an independent spirit, and a 
regard to the future—and yet refitse them 
the means by which they may be enlight¬ 
ened as to their real situation, and their 
real interest? Above all, can we hope to 
see them practise the Christian virtues of 
tilial piety and moral restraint under tlieir 
most trying forms, and yet deny them the 
best incentive ami best support to every 
virtue—a knowledge of the Bible ? Such 
expectations would be vain and foolish, 
and would end in worse than disappoint¬ 
ment. Ifweretiise to tboni those lights 
of heaven and of reason which wouh) lead 
them, through the patient exeicisc of 
Christian virtue, to tlie gradual improve¬ 
ment of their state,—we must not be sur¬ 
prised tliat (hey should deliver themselves 
up blindly to projectors and empirics, who 
would dattcr them witli an easier and 
shorter method of relief, and infallibly 
conduct them to disappointment and de¬ 
spair." OtUr's S&rmon, p. 10, 

Mr. Otter proceeds to contend, 
that the increase of Dissenters, an 
evil of considerable magnitude, will 
certainly be checked by the IVationiil 
System of EkJucation; and passes 
from this subject to explain those 
precepts of the Gospel which bear 
more peculiarly upon the duties of 
civil subordination : Our Jiuiits will 
not permit iis to follow him through 
this part of his discourse; but we 
have great pleasure in submitting the 
ibllowiiig brief extracts to the attt ii • 
tibn of our rcarlers: 

* Professor Mallhiis,” 


It is true indeed, that the disloyal of 
our own Country have sometimes been dis¬ 
posed to diaavotv this connexion with in¬ 
fidelity, and Christian charity would lead 
us to hope that their assertion may be cor¬ 
rect. But when we reflect upon the strik¬ 
ing resemblance in the 6haraetcrs of the 
demagogue and the infidel, as presented to 
us in \he scenes around us—the same arro¬ 
gant pretensions to superior light, the same 
bold assumption of imaginary rights, the 
same vulgar contempt for every thing that 
is sacred in authority, or venerable in law, 
the same disregard of either public or 
private happiness, provided their own 
ends can be accomplished—when we con¬ 
sider further the sympathies excited to¬ 
wards each other, in their respective ope¬ 
rations, and the umtual assistance and sup¬ 
port rendered in each other’s difficulties— 
above all, when wc reflect upon the si¬ 
multaneous movements of that moral vol¬ 
cano, which lias scattered so much dismay 
over our fair cities ami fraitful fields, liurst- 
ing ont into the flames-of sedition in one 
place, and puuriug forth the clouds and 
thickness of infidelity in another—diver¬ 
sified in the matter and in the form of its 
eruptions, but always pregnant with de¬ 
struction to cvf'ry thing tliat is peacct'ul and 
sacred in the institutions of mankind—the 
cry of “ there is no God” in one place, 
answered by the exclamation of Itltlierc 
be no king” in another—these arc mi- 
donbted testimonies that the icadcis of 
these parties are cither actuated by the 
same spirit, and embarked in a common 
cause, or at least that they aic attracted 
and united by a sense of niiitiial advantage 
ill their separate pursuits,” p. 17. 

“ ‘ This is iny commandment, that ye 
love one another, as 1 have loved you. 
These things I command you, that ye love 
one another.' Love then, love after the 
new eoniniandment, is the foundation of 
the Christian scheme; love is tlial power¬ 
ful clement, whieii entering into every 
thought, and modifying every action of the 
Christian, bends the whole man to the ex¬ 
ercise of peace an<l good will, it) all the 
lelations, and under all the circuinstdiices 
of life; and if wc add to this, humility, 
devotion to the will of God, patience, for¬ 
bearance, and <*outentmeiit—aftections set 
on things above, not on things on the 
earth—‘Of all which virtues, our Saviouri 
was the brightest pattern, and. the most 
inipresssiv(y teacher—we shall have th*^^ 
character of a (diristiun: a character not | 
only directly the reverse of that which lias | 
been described as belonging to the dis¬ 
turbers of the public peace, but present¬ 
ing in the whole, and in every part of it, 
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the most impracUcable ground for the ad¬ 
vocates of secUtion to vifivk upon. And 
althougli it be in truth tnurli easier to un¬ 
derstand, than to imitate tite perfection of 
oih* lord's example, yet all Christiana are 
directed to conform to it: and in whatever 
proportion these principles enter into the 
hearts of believets, in the same degree 
ijiiist they be desirous to cultivate peace 
aAd good order in society. As a proof of 
t/iis, we may alhrm, that in the early age 
of the Church, no Clfristian was ever found 
ill the ranks' of rebellion.” Otter*s Ser~ 
vwu, p. 19. 

The argument is wound up in the 
following terms, 

Figure to yourselves for a moment# 
flic children of the poor, belonging to the 
iCstabhsbment, in a populous and active 
district, abandoned in their childhood to 
ignorance by th(ir natural protectors, in 
tlieii yoiirh liable to inibibe any informa¬ 
tion whicli accident or bad design might 
throw in their way, and without any reli¬ 
gions knowledge or principles, except¬ 
ing what they might gatlier from an occa¬ 
sional attendance upon the Churcii, or 
more probably upon the Meeting. Sup¬ 
pose them further at an advanced period of 
their lives, in a season of disti css (which 
would be more likely to occur in conse¬ 
quence of their ignorance), and then ex¬ 
posed, with this evil principle in all its 
naked deformity lu thcir hearts, to tlic se¬ 
ductions of designing men, who should 
persuade them that the evil which they 
were sutTeiing w'as owing to the miscon¬ 
duct of others, and that the reincdy was 
1)1 their o\^n ponder. What rational hope 
could be entertained of their tranquillity 
and good conduct under such circiim- 
Mances? If, with all the safeguards and 
all the security which early edneutiou can 
give, danger is still to be apprehended in 
times of peril, from the hidden corruption 
of their nature, which would lead them, 
contraiy to better knowledge and better 
principles, to listen to bad advice, what 
could be expected from them when they 
should be delivered, unarmed and defence¬ 
less, into the hands of their seducers, and, 
what IS worse, with propensities entirely 
favourable to every bad design that might 
be imparted to them? 

Of Uic danger to wliich tlie poor arc 
exposed in the busy and crowded scones 
of life, from the combined effect of the 
corruption of their own heaits from with¬ 
in, and the evil excitements of others 
wliicli assail tlicm from without, the advo- 
<*dtcs of education aic as strongly iiii- 


p^eued as their opponents; but tfie difibr* 
ence is, tliat whilst the latter would plunge 
them into all the known and unknown evils 
of ^norance, in the vain hope of avoiding 
temptation, which would still meet them 
in another shape, the former are desirous 
to instrtict them early in the use of those 
spiritual weapons, wliicli may enable them 
to contend with success in the Christian 
warfare they are afterwards destined to 
maintain. In the. distresses which have 
fallen upon the poor, and in tfhe ewrs to 
which Uiey have been led, the advocates 
of Education see nothing but new reasons 
for additional exertions in.the support of 
asj.^tein, which, by the blessing of God, 
stands the fairest cliance of saving their 
posterity from similar distresses, and en¬ 
abling them to bear patiently the evils 
which cauiiot be remedied." Otter^s Ser~ 
man, p. :>7. 

The reasoning in this discourse is 
very powerfully supported by some 
useful explanatory notes, and as they 
serve to conned tlie subject of Mr. 
Otter^s Sermon w'ith that of the other 
able writer, on w hose work we pro¬ 
pose to comment, we shall extract 
one or tw^o of them, as specimens 
of the rest. 

“ Let us consider under one view the 
principal causeft, which ma}' be supposed 
to have assisted either in producing or fo¬ 
menting the present discontents in the 
inunufacturiiig districts, for the purpose 
of observing in what manner tlic argu¬ 
ment before ns applies to each. 

“l.Seveie and general Distress, from 
Low Wages and VVant of Employment 
For this, it is at present understood, 
there is no immediate remedy, nor indeed 
any mitigation, excepting from the Pa¬ 
tience of the Poor and the Kindness of the 
Kiel). 

“ The effect of Seditious Writings 
and Spceclics, wliicli have produced an ap¬ 
titude to receive bad Impressions in the 
present Distress. 

1. Facility oi' Communication from 
coiiunon employments, Reading Clubs, * 
Societies, &c. 

'' 4. Defective Slate ofSociety. 

“ h. Want of Management and Fru- 
gality. 

“ Now it is obvious that in every one of 
thesi' cases, the tendency of Religious 
Education is either to do away the Evil 
altogether, oj to mitigate the effects of it 
where it cannot be cured. 

1. Christian Instruction supplies the 
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Ml Tnotivrs.for Patience and Kcsig; meetings. WKal might have been the 
nation under Difficulties, conseijnence, if Jlie peo|Uc bad ubtaiued 

** K. It aflbnis tlie best Seemify against their olyert, and found tliemselves more 
die Seductions of Designing Mt'ii. , distressed than before? It is the obaev- 
** S. Jt diminishes tiie quantity of bad vation of one of the wisest ot men, ti»at 
l^ission, ami softens the ctl'ect of It. the danger of dwronUni.»iii any govei n- 

**■ 4. It teaches every man ti> lie eon- meiit ia not to be niodsiired by the qne^- 
tented with hw station, and sheWs that tion wliethcr it be just or unjust: and wc 
tlie tniest Happiness is to l>e found in tite may add, that when the distress is real, 
eiijt)\nietit of Christian Vaitli and Hope, niisappreheaaions respecting the remedy 
ipnl iu.tiie^’^casnre of a good Conscience. have a strong teauU ncy to aggravate botii 

' *** ^^^^* toadies Imlc'ticndenfe, Indu"- the discontent and th« daugoi . loaffinn, 

Fiiigality, upon the soumlesl gonotally, that in a great state, nutlnng 
' yi^ iplos and iindi-r the most awful sane- siionld at‘ anytime be altoied or siiper- 
and Iheyoby cuts oil'the sUongest added, alines, as‘>nredly, a want ot oan- 
snurcc of discontent, dii the otliei iiand, doin or of knowledge ; but, I confess, it is 
there is only one case in windi Kdneation ddfioult not to suspect violriitly the virtue 
can at all aggravate the PmI, vi/. LM, and oflliat Reform, which sliould found itselt 
we ha^e shewn suffirientiy how tliat is upon the grossest delusion, emanate fioiii 
more than compensated by the otiicr ad- the lowest of the people, and be directed ^ 
vantages attending it. by the demagognes who mislead them. 

I have said nothing of the habits of Ottcr^8 Sermon, y. iy Note. 


Order, Deeeiirv, and Docility, which it 
gives, for they are evidently advantageous 
in all; but 1 am desirous to observe, that 
ftea«ons of severe distris^ are very rarely 
favourable to wdiolesouie InslnictioD, and 
on this account it is most important to 
took to the rUing generation." Oticr*i' 
Sermony p.83, Ao/e. 

ThU snmmarv is at once cdmprc- 
ben^ivc and concise. AimI the fol¬ 
lowing note contains a reuiark wlik U 
we rio not remember to have secji; 
anil uhich plainly shews llic advan¬ 
tages which may he expected lo re¬ 
sult from putting the poor in full 
possession of Mr. Calvert’s argu¬ 
ment. 

“ It appears clearly, fiom a variety of 
testimony, that a large put turn ot iho 
diflti'csscd people Bsuembled at diftercnt 
times for political purposes in Ihenoith, 
were deluded with the notion, that the 
Parliamentary Rufoim they were iiisimct- 
ed to demand, would infallibly rcstoic to 
them the happy times and high wages, 
which were the natural objects of tlieir te- 
Itretj aud this not by a circuitous proves?., 
whi^ was ftnally to terminate in such a 
resimi but as a elirect and immediate con- 
soqq^jmsc: aud if any thing wcie wanting 
to this testimony, we might letf^r 

to the’'expbiiiation, given in the defence 
U^oii the late Tiial at Yoik, of the In- 
acriptiou upon one of the Banneis— 
' S*pial Represvnlntiony or Deathy—siz, 
that if this object were not obtained, the 
people would die of stan^aliou—which 
explanation, wlicther it be Ibo true one 
or not, shews plainly, bow familiar such a 
connection of ideas was supposed to be in 


It mui^t be admitted indeed, by 
all eundid observer^ and ri'afeoncrs, 
that a false view of the eon.-^eiiuenecs 
lo be produced by a revolution is the 
gre:U sccrel by wiiicli the dt'inago- 
gue operates upon the miuds of tiie 
people. Ami lor this view Mr. f al- 
vert proposes to substitute sounder 
opinions; by comiucing his reailers, 
in tile words oi his text, that “ Ihe 
rich and poor meet togetiier; the 
Lord 13 the iiiuker of them all.” 
Proi\ xxii. ‘2. 

lie sets out by reminding us of 
the love of variety and gradation, 
vhieh the Creator lias inaiiife.sled in 
his iaiiuiniaie works, and inlcis that 
there can therefore be no ground lor 
ustonishment at witnessing similar 
variety in the rational world. Ibe 
diflerent orders of inlellectual be¬ 
ings, with whieli Kevelution iiuikes 
us acfjuuinled, and th(^ disproportion 
in the mental endiiwincnls of dilier- 
ent indivhinals of our own race, are 
urged as further pi‘oo*^s of the Crea¬ 
tor's great design. The various rlis- 
positions and tcni|>eni of men, the 
inequality with which health and 
streugtli are portioned out aiuoix.*^ 
1hem%ml the vast distance between 
the national advantages of diflerent 
people, prove still more conclusively 
that it never was the intcntioirof the 
Almighty to place mankind on an 
equal footing. 

“ Rut the distinctions of foitunc, <ms- 
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ing as they do, from the institutions of 
society, and not imn)|cdlately from the 
nature of man, do not carry with them the 
same e\idence at first view of the arraiige- 
tiieiil of an all-wi.>)e and good being. A 
little consideration, tiowever, wtUsutisfy us, 
that this is not a correct view of the sub* 
Jeer. 

That man was designed for society 
• will hardly he denied.—Every thing within 
lis, and around us, ahnndantly pioves it. 
Bnt eoneij couli not c\Ut viitlimit tlic 
institution of propel ty.—I mean to any 
extent, or for any beneticial purpose. VVe, 
tlicreforo, conclude that the institution of 
piopeity, heiug necessary i<> the welfaie 
and welUl)Piiig of inaiikiiHl. lutivt hv agiee- 
able to tliO will, and niuot have been the 
intention of that benevolent J’eing, \Nh(» 
made us what wc are. It is, liierefoie, 
mediately, though not immediately of 
God's appoiiitmcut, aiid is ujiheld, in ad¬ 
dition to tiic safeguaul of liiiniau laws hy 
his authority. In violating the •sanctuary 
of pioperly, we otfeiid not only against 
man, Ixit uiaO against hts Maker. 

Now one effect of the establishment of 
propel ty will be its iineqiial division. This 
will follow as a consequence ftoin the laws 
securing to every man, (so far at least as 
IS consistent with the well-being and sup* 
port of llie community at Iwge) the ex¬ 
clusive possesMOD and nbsiJute disposal of 
the fiuils of his own care and industry ; 
without which seciuity, property would 
cease to devei ve the name. The inequality, 
thereby induced, though it has its nicon- 
veiiiences, is tiiat which constitutes the. 
chief value of property. It is the licsirc 
ol progi^wive advancrmcMt in society, 
whieb keeps in luovenmiit ti.o va^t machine 
of human industry,— Take avvuy Hiis sti¬ 
mulus, and life would be listless and unoc¬ 
cupied, and so far miserable. 

“ This inequality, w<* moreover contend, 
is a ntcesuftr^ consequence oi tlie iu.stiiu- 
fion itself, and nnavuidabfy arises from the 
difference observable in the chardcter.s rind 
conduct of individuals, the founda’ion ol 
which is laid in the very principles o» 
human nature, and clearly indicates the 
will of our Creator,—H«ul (iod designed 
that equality, whidi is the idle dieam of 
some modern teforoicrs, he would have 
made sure of his pmposc by creating all 
men at first cqu.d : he would have given 
them tlic same talents, the same strength, 
the same dispositions: he would have 
placed thoio in eiicmnstanccs su far simi¬ 
lar, as to lead to the foinuition of the same 
habits and rhainctcr. 

But ronsliliited as mankind actually 
HIT, Mippusing the Msioiiiiry scheme of 


equality realized, how long, we may ask, 
would it cuntimici’ ^ould the value and 
effects of tidents, of diligence, of care and 
forcsiglit, cease to he felt? Would they 
ever be on a level with ignorance and sta- 
piditVf idleness and profligacy?—That 
aquaSty, then, or any approximation to ir, 
winch as been held out to inflame the pa»- 
sions, and raiblead the judgment of the 
lower orders, is not practicable, is not 
rlesirable, is not attainable,—If by any 
revolutionary convulsion it should exist for 
a memeat, the next monient itwoidd be 
destioyed. ' , . 

Oiijertions, we are well aw'aremy be 
started lo the e.^tabli.slied order of pro¬ 
perty, which how'ever weak in themselves, 
find willing advocates among tiiose, who 
imagine that they have an immediate inte¬ 
rest ill a different order of things. Al- 
thougii it be difficult to gain access to the 
uiidcrstamling, when prejudices and pas¬ 
sions oppose themselves to conviction ; 
yet the attempt to shew the fallacy of 
some of thoc objections, as it coiinect.s 
itsidf wUli the subject now under con¬ 
sideration, and the ciicunistauccs of the 
times in wiiicli wc live, may not prove al¬ 
together useless.” Cahert's SermonSj p. 4 . 

The fir^t objectitni is, that while 
Rome men are scarcoK possessed 
of tb.e necessaries of life, others 
hate more than they can possibly 
enjoy; and llie answer is, that if 
every one had just enougli and no¬ 
thing to sjiure, the first calamity that 
befell an individual would cause liim 
to perish for want. The second ob-« 
jectioii is, that property may still bo 
too much aecuiiiuiated in tlie hands 
of a few. The answer admits jhat 
this is ]>ossil)le, though liighly im¬ 
probable; for '‘Riches make them* 
selves wiuas and flyaway,” and un¬ 
less the liiw^ encourage the pros¬ 
pective avarice of individuals, Iw 
ouubling tiieni to entail thetr wealtn 
iiideliiutelY upon their posterity, 
sooner or later the stores treasured 
up will come into circulation, and 
limy ufl'ord a seasonable supply wlien 
other resources fail. t)n the two 
next objections Mr. Calvert sliall 
speak for himself. 

“ Again, we sometimes hear riches 
spoken ^)f, as if not barely the posse.ssion^ 
but the eiijoynieut of them were limited 
lo lUeii owutra. The \\cakiiess of this 
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objection is snlficiciitly apparent, when “ It is tlicn the will of the Almighty that 
we see them applied to purposes of be- ’ ‘ the rich and poor .should meet toge- 
nelicence and charity. But, however ther:” but the divfne word liath added for 



piaweworlhy such appropriation may be, 
we shall much under-rate their value, if we 
suppose this tiie full ainount of theii bene¬ 
ficial and salutary effects, ft is indirectly 
as the rccompencc of dihgence and talent, 
that their main importance .should be esti¬ 
mated.—The productions of art, which 
adorn tlie ara&tion.s of the great, the splen¬ 
dour of lheii’ esfahluimienls, the luxuries 
of all del ive then value from 

that IS exjunded upon tliein. 
U piogi ess and preparation, inge¬ 

nuity JS discoveled, industiy rewarde<l, 
and poverty relieved. In ministering to 
the. iirtiricial wants of a single atfiurnt m- 
dividual, how iniuiy iamiiics fiiul employ¬ 
ment, and Mibsisteiice, and comfort^ How 
many aie made happy b\ the diffusion of 
that wealth, wliitii often fails to confei 
happiness on it^ po'^-essor '—The rich 
notalways eouleinpl.tie this effect:—they 
may fretpicntly not look beyond their own 
personal gratiiiealioni but the public arc 
not the Uss benefited thereby. The bene¬ 
fit results fioiu the natural 
nociety,—Wcdlth cannot 
its OHiier without the 
othei's. 

“ Nor, lasllv, is there any thing (as it 
is sometimes objected j in theoiiciimstaneos 
of tlie neh and poor, W’lien lightly con¬ 
sidered, winch lends to alienate them from 
each olhei.—On the contrary, the\ aic 
closely united together by ties ot iiuitnal 
connection and dependenc<’. Their rela¬ 
tive stations afford scope for tlic exeicise 
of those kind offices, wliirli, whilst they 
constitute no inconsideiable part of our 
juoial trial, proniote the chanties and 
sweeten the enjoyment of life. 

“ Blit to retnrn ;—an uneqtiiil distribu¬ 
tion of property appcai-s fioni wliat has 
been before stated to be e^^scntial to the 
ComposiUon of human society; and the 
Author ot our being, in having made us 
wliat we are, designed that it should be 
•o.—We cannot lesi.^t his eounseb : we 
rannot new model our nature ; wc must be 
eonfeiit to confine our projects and our 
prosjieets within the ephcie that he has 
ailotted to ns. It is the height of mad¬ 
ness, as well as of impiety, to qiiaiicl with 
our destiny. After hH the wild fancies 
res|>ecting the perfeetibility of our naliiie, 
and not^ftstauding the frantic schemes 
ot visionii^^oliticiHMB, the purpo.se of the 
Almighty/ the word of iinenirig wisdom, 
that shalHstarifl; from the beginning to 
the end of time, “ the rich and pool meet 
together,” 


our comfort and instruction, the Lord 
is the maker of them all.” 

Though he has placed them in external 
circumstances widely different, he still 
claims them equally as his creatnreR. 
Looking down from heaven on the children 
of men, uninfluenced by the narrow views, < 
whicli magnify the importance of worldly 
distioctioiib in the eye.*} of short-sighted 
moitals, he regaids them all a^ the work 
of hi.s own hands, and, in that which com 
stitutes the main value of existence, has 
shewed that lie is no respecter of pei'sons. 
—Happmess, which is the end and aim ofliis 
rational cK'uliun, hi.s diffusive benevolence 
hath placed within the reach of all.—It 
is not the child of fortune : it Ls not nursed 
in the lup of indolence : it is not confined 
to the palaces of princes : it is not ‘ clotliwl 
in jmiplc and fine Iiiienfit ‘ faieth not 
Mimptumisly eveiy day:’—Riches cannot 
purchase it, poverty does not exclude it. 
In the piii.vuit and the attainment of it 
‘ the neh and poor meet together,’ and 

If wo liiiul our 
the diffeicnrc 
fiist 

sight appear, but if wc extend them to 
eternity, it vanishes altogelhei.—Peihaps 
if any .situation bi* more favourable than 
another for the attaniiiient of solid anil 
permanent happiness,it is that whieh formed 
the subject of the pious Agin’s pia)er: 

‘ (live me neiil.ei poveity noi riches; feed 
me with food convenient for me.’ How 
laige a piopnrliun of the rommnmty is 
included in this description, it is uiiiie- 
cessary to noliee, except w'ltli the view of 
exciting 0111 gratitmle to oui beiKficeut 
Makei, fur tins proof of his abundant care 
und kindnes.s. 

** Ail ethical writers, who have made 
human happinc.ss the subject of tlieir eii- 
i|niMr-s are agreed in the conclusion, that 
u df>peiu!s more on the gifts of nature, 
which are distiibuted prumiscuonsly, and 
the use we make of them, than on those 
of fortune, bio deep insight into the prin- 
eiplvs of ournatuie, no laburums piocess 
of leasoniog is rerpiired to e*^tabIish this 
truth. It lies open to coipiuon obser* 
vation and experience.—^I'aking these as 
our guides, we may uffii tn, that happiness 
in the mum, consists in engagement and 
employment;—in hculth;—in well regu¬ 
lated desiies; in the exercise of the social 
affections;—and in the formutiuu of simple 
and viitnoiis habits.—It is, tlierefore, ui a 
great degree, imlepeiident of (he outward 
ciicunibtuiiccs of mankind.—We do not 


stnictuic of licarjj on the .same level, 
be enjoyed by views lo the pie.seiil world, 
pai tinputiori of between them is less than may at 
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mean to nfHrm that it is possible in *a state 
of absolute privation and siif^'crinct, 
to be happy, or that should look upon 
external things witli stoical apathy. Such 
paradoxes the heathen philosophers may 
inculcate, but they form no part of Chris¬ 
tian morality. Wliat we contend, is, tliat 
with reference to the subject now under 
oiir notice, the main constituents of human 
liappiness are placed within the reach of 
•all, and that through all the gradations of 
fortune fioni the higijest to the lowest, it is 
attainable by all, '.fthey be not wanting to 
themselve^.*’ Calvert's Sertnons^ p. B. 

The second Sermon having reca- 
]ntulated the contents of the first, 
and further reminded us of the im¬ 
possibility of carrying an eipial dis- 
Irihufion of property into effect, 
without the most destructive strug¬ 
gle, proceeds to remind us of the 
coniibit tliat may be derived from 
rememliering, that tliough the ricli 
and poor meet together,'* >i‘l “ the 
Lord is file maker ol them ail.” 

‘‘ He claims them alike as his creatures, 
and in tliat, which cou'ititutes the main 
value of existence, has s)>ewn that he is 
‘ no respecter of persons/ * The rich lie 
legardeth no more than the poor ; for they 
arc ail the work of his hands.’ Happiness, 
which is the end and aim of his ration.:! 
creation, (that degree of it, I moan, which 
Is bf'fitfing our present siation), has been 
placed by him within the teach of ail. In 
the pursuit and attaiiinieut <»f it, ‘ the rich 
and poor meet together,’ and nearly on the 
same footing. Riches, \vc gnint, may pro- 
CMiie torus a wider range of sen^nai giali- 
ficatioti; may exempt us from those labo- 
lions pursuits wbich constitiiti* the oi- 
diiiarv and mrcssary oni|)!nymriit of 
the great bulk of mankind. Hut a life of 
indolence and pleasiiie is not a liappy 
life. The professed votaries of pleasure 
bud thcii scheme'' of eiijoymen! end in di-- 
uppointment: whilst a life of toipoi and 
inaetivity is aiuiost iuMipportabIc : full of 
iniagmaiy cares, and auMcties, and wants, 
which lie beyond tlie reach of leiuoval or 
alleviation. ' Calvert's Srimovs^ p. 17. 

And if these cmisidcnUiuns pro^e 
' that even in the j>resent. IH’c only, tbo 
Almighty may be vcasoiiabiy pro¬ 
nounced no respecter of pet sous, 
how much will our conviction of that 
truth be strengthened, if we take 
into the account the whole of our 


being, and all thutCIod has done for 
, us ? 

“ The word of God teaches us, tliat this 
world was not designed for a place of per- 
municnt aiiode.— \Vc have here ‘ no abid- 
diiig city.’—* We are only strangers and 
pilgritns upon earth.’ U is a place of 
trial and probation; a school for training 
11 b up for heaveu. And its adaptation to 
tins purpose is worthy of its divine Vuthor./ 
Theie is just enough satistaction and enjoy¬ 
ment mixed np with it to make Mfe toler¬ 
able, and to satisfy us, that the Maker 4^it 
had our ultimate tia[)pincsb in viewr.^tlie 
same tune, su much vexation and triable, 
as ought in icdbuii to w^n our uifectionK 
fiom it, and make us look forward to a 
future state for that felicity which is not 
attainable in this.—A greater degree of 
happiness would probably have defeated 
Ihe id>}ect of God’s moral government. 
Wij might have thought less of another 
woiid, and made less pieparatioiis to se¬ 
cure oiirinteiesis m it. Kven as tlie world 
is at present co^^tltutcd, wo find that it 
has more attractions than consist w'lth the 
safety of impel tVet virtue.—On the othei* 
hand, if tiie degree of iiilbcry had been 
much gicatci, life nnght have, been insup- 
port.ible, and the hopes of mercy extin¬ 
guished : if iniicli less, wo miglil have pre- 
.siiined too far on the benevolence of the 
Deity, and foigotten Idsjusliee. 

**\Ve Cannot, theicfoie,with leasoncoin- 
pluin, that God hii" not made us happier 
heic than we aiv. U c should bear in mind 
ttiat his main design, in the present stage 
ot^^oiir being, is not to make us happjff 
but /Wy. Holiness is a previous and ne¬ 
cessary (pulification for the attaiiuncnt and ^ 
enjoyment of evtiia'tiug happiucss here¬ 
after.-—If then, he lia.s placed n^ in ctr- 
cunr'tam'cs I'lvourabte fui our thus quali¬ 
fying ourselves,lie li.is etlVelually consulted 
our most iinpoi taut interests. 

“ Now Ihi-N view, whieli religion gives 
ns of our pieseiit condition and futuie 
p^^^pecls, lulrodiiccs the distinctions of 
forUiue to us under a character very diifer- 
eiU tiom tliat, in which we iiavc hitherto 
con‘'idrud llicm. The question now is, 
not ii(>v\ tar tiie> aic eumpatible with the 
enjoyments of the present iile, but how far 
they alh et oui happiness tinongh eternity. 
If tiic rich and poor be placed by their 
Maker m circiinislaiices of trial ('qiially 
favourable, a few teinpoiury Oilvantages or 
incuuvciiiciiccs (even adimttiiig them to 
be more cousideinlde than tliey leaJly are) 
ought not greatly to elate or disturb tlie 
caudidates tor iiuniortahly.—If we be eur- 
ncstly engaged in tlie w oik of our salvation, 
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these unequal and trinsitory allotments Mt ill 
be doomed of very inferior impairtancc.<— 
Whether, rich or poor, our main ooncern 
will be * to load a quiet life in all jjodline.'ss. 
—For ^odlineas witli contcntincnl is groat 
gain: iHr wo brought nothing into lliis 
world, and it is certain we can carry 
notliing out; and having food and laiiiient, 
we should tliorv With be oontonl,* 

“Knowing that woaie only ‘ straiigors 
and pdgrii^'-l^ro, wo sliall tnin our cliief 
attention,;'^ , "iliat country to whicli we 
towaitls which we direct our 
shall not di^'tru.ss ourselves 
abOTC^tJur temporary accommodations. 
Travellers expect not tlie comforts of home, 
whilst on the road. They bear with in¬ 
conveniences and luiidslnps in the pros* 
pect of their hemg of short contmuance, 
and as calculated to heighten the 'clish 
for their future enjoyments.*’ Calvert's 
Sermons i p. itb 

The person, character, and life of 
our Iledecincr, afthrri another proof 
of the mercy (»f our IMaker to those 
of low estate. He that appeared in 
the hninlile gaib of j)overty; he that 
associated with the poor, and chose 
his apostles Iroin among them; lie 
that represented it as a distiuguish- 
iug mark of Ins ofhcc, that lie 
preached the fiospel to tlio poor, 
proves aliundaiitly that their por¬ 
tions in tile j)iesen( life cannot have 
been assigned them without a view iti 
their chief and ultimate good. 

* “ lint independently of these inferences, 

and of theexpicsN promise of our Saviour, 
we have dllect proof of the taiherly care 
of God for eveiy biancii of the inilveisai 
family of mankind in the present hf<', 
dedunhle fiuin the cliaiactei ofihe leligion, 
ami the luhuence wliieli it was designed to 
have on the ptineipU-d and conduct rd' its 
ineinbei's. 

“ Christianity was usiiered into the world 
vl^hh the glad tidings of ‘ Peace on eaitli 
iU)d good will towards men not less in a 
temporal than in a spiritual sense.—It may 
with justice be called a leligion of love: 
of love, not only in tlie plan and execution 
of the wcndcrfnl sclinne, of our rcdeinj)- 
tion, but also in the spnit diid loidcney of 
its iiKStihitions, ductiincs, aud We 

cannot contemplate any part of this plan 
witliout admiring ami adonitg him, wiio 
bath doQC and sutfered niuch foi iis. 
‘We love FfHiV'because he first Ivved ns.* 
Hut fni'tlicr; wbpever lutis may read in the 


gospel, that next to the love of God, tliat 
of our neighbour is repeatedly «njoinc(l. 
They are said to b.'* inseparable; and the 
second is' dtduccd as a consequ^ice from 
God’s love towards us. * If Clnist so loved 
us, wc ought aUo to love one another.* 

“ Now eon.sider, I beseech yon, the ex¬ 
tent and operation of Christian love. Love 
worketli no ill to Ills neighhonr—‘ it 
(rannot (in the words of a pious prelate •) 
work him ill; it cannot iujiiie iiiiu in his 
person, fds bed, his property, or his cha¬ 
racter : it cannot «o mteh as conceive a 
desire foi any tiling that belungs to liiin. 
It nut only woikclh hnn no ill. but it 
must woik for him all the good in its 
power. Is lie Imngiy? It will give him 
meat. Is he thirsty.^ It wiJ! give him 
liiink. Is he miked? It will clothe iiim. 
Is he sick? It will visit him. Js he sor¬ 
rowful? It will conifoit him. Is he in 
prison? It will go to him, mid if possible 
bring turn out. Upon this gimind wars 
must lor ever cease among nations, dis¬ 
sensions of every kind among smalier 
societies, and the individuals that com¬ 
pose them. All mu'-t be peace, because 
all would be love. And tiuis would eveiy 
end of the ioeatnatiaii bc'aceoifiphshcd : 

‘ good will to men, pe.ice on earth, and to 
God on high glory fioni both.* 

“ lint ('hrhtiiinity has not only a fen- 
dcncff to improve the temporal condition of 
mankind, and especially of the lower ordem 
of tlie community, but has in a very consi- 
deiable degree actually pioduced ihisetfect 
In proof of this position, I appeal to the 
decided superiority which Cliiistian conn- 
tries enjoy, ovei tliose wliich aie Mill im- 
mciscd ill IwMtficn darkiKss: a supeiiuritv 
»iot merely lu scniac, liteialiire, ami the 
liberal aits; but in h*gislalion, in govern¬ 
ment, and in all the t sM'iiital convi uienees 
and couit’orti of life. In our (twii country 
moP' pinticui.iil), wlieie leligion has been 
Itss <k*b.ised by superstition and perverted 
liy tanaticisin, its InKeticnil uitluence Vnay 
i'C traced and felt ihronglioul the whole 
frame of soricty. It lias lendered the dis¬ 
tinctions of fortiim' less invidions, by teacb- 
iiig both ilir iioh und poor that the Loid 
IS lite K' deemer, as well as the maker of 
liiem all. It lias ‘ brought down the bigli 
lijoivs ot ibr pioud,’ Hiid ‘ raised the poor 
out ot ihc dust-' It would ill become a 
(iivciplo (.f (diiist to Heat the. poor with 
cmituMiely or contempt; foi iheira is a 
slate whicii has lu'cn ‘ digmlied by tlie 
choice und sanctified by the partieipuiiunof 
his Saviour.’ 


Jiisbop Horne.’* 
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** If then, it !u* line, (as a cflobratcfl 

writer * lias rcmaiked) ' that hiuiidn life 

more ciobiltcic'd by albonts, than ii]> 
juries/ bow mucti, even iii Uns re.s|)cct, 
are the poor indebted, to llie example and 
doctrines of tlig^ Loid. Ibit Cbiisttanity 
has done moic. Jti^iiurds them tiom iii- 
jnrics, as welt aspioleets ilicni fioin iiisnits. 
It bus infused its spuil into tlie loei-.lattiie. 
Jt is einbuduMl nt the eonstitultoii. its 
saeied piuiciples ate leco^mzed (hKHigbout 
ibe whole ‘‘j-.lem o^oui jui isprndeiiee, and 
allhoii^b tbk* eternal distinctions of iii^bt 
and wioiig e\i>t in lii<' nature ot' 
and aie iiub bbiy iinpiesscd on lln* eou- 
sciencoK of men, ^et tiie autlioiitalive 
voice oi' levidation, and its powei tnl saiie* 
tions aiii M'ljUired, to L,'uide tbe decisions 
and to I emulate Llie conduet of Ix in^^s fi.nl 
and tallibie us we are. Henro it is that 
civil blessiii;<;s ni tins ('hiisti.m conntiyaic 
dispensed and ditViised tin oii»j;b eveiy class 
of tlie eonimninlv, vMtii an iiiiparti.ility and 
in a ile^ree, wbicli look tor in vani in 
other eonntiies.—Nor does the infbieiiee of 
our ieln*iuu slop beie. To a le^islatnic 
CMiii^bteiied, and diiected by the spiiit of 
the (jfuspel, in co-operulioii with liie. bene-' 
volcnt exei lions ot piuus individuals, we 
ow(; the est.iiibsbinent and ^n[>[>oit of a 
]>uie and apustolieai cliuicb: an institution 
es'>eijtial to the pieseivation and exIeiiHion 
of om iioly religion : by whose ininistci>> 
tile oiaclc" of God aie cxpiuinded, its 
tnilii iiudiculed, its puiify preseivcil, and 
its saciameuts udniiiiisteii d. Kllertual 
provision iias thus Ix en made for tin- kIi- 
giouH mslruction of llio«e wlio m»i;ht othei- 
wise have perished ‘ foi hick ot knowledire,’ 

Wv may further notic(‘, m proof of Uie 
benevolent cbarai ter of onr uliirioii, the 
impiecedeiited exeilions now m.ikiiu; t(» 
exti iid to all tlie trcasut•(.^ of the 
by the eiuiilalion of the Sci'iplmes. and 
the no less praise-woithy ellot t.') tn (r.uu 
lip the ri^iin; generation in the vsav they 
should go, by placing witliin their le.icli 
the incalculable advautuges of a (Miiistiau 
education. 

Lastly wc may add to this ai eonnt, as 
springing from the same soinee, thcinstitu> 
tions, which have for their object tlie le- 
lief of our Milfcxing brethri n. These are 
too nmneroiis to be here specilied, and too 
obvious and important to require it. We 
that the persons, for wliose henefit 
they were designeil, are fully sensible of 
liieir value, and thankful to God, for 
* having put into the hearts of bin faithful 
people good desirci*, and enabled them to 
bring the same to good elTect.’ 

“* Dr. Paley.'* 

IlEMKMBaASC'ISP, Mu. 22. 


“ The view we have taken of the siih- 
jecl now hefino ns, suggests conisdcrations 
of do///, as well as leasons for vontentmeul. 
If botli in the constitution and redemptioii 
of the w'oiJd tlic Di-ity has miinift‘.sted the 
tceliiigs of an iiiduli'eiit parent for the nnr> 
^ersal fainii}, we siiouid he caretiil not to 
thwart the purposes ol Lis iiuodi.ess liy 
ii'fuMUg to act tin* pfiit of diilifnl and 
airectionate children. Above all, we ex- 
lioit the poor, ill these times of innovation 
and delusion, ‘ to hold last the profcjsioii 
ol tlieir faith Without waveiing.* We have 
shewn l.ow gieat an interest both hero ami 
heiealtei ilicv liave in tlie religion which 
tlu y proti '.s, Lft them not snttVr tlie. 
wily advci^aiy, who now ‘ walketh Hboiit, 
seeking wlioin he may devom,' to rob 
them of ‘ the hope tliat is iii tliem.’ Let 
tlicni maik tho'^e who stiive to alienate 
ilieii luMi fiom God their Saviour, and 
Hvoid lloMu. U'e give tins counsel out of 
piiK*, indcigned atieclion for them, (dins- 
tianity itself, lucv matured and establishi:d, 
ban nothing to dread liom the inde sliock 
of iiihcule and blasphemy. ‘ It is built 
upon a rock, and tbc g.ites of hi II shall 
Dcvct prevail agaiiM it.^ It was assailed 
in its inlancy by ev‘Ty engine, wlucli the 
puv^ci, the wit, and the malice of his 
ene/ines i onhl bung Jo bear against it. 
lint in spiti of tiicii nMi hinations, an<l in 
the f.u'v* ol'llio irost appalling perseciilion, 
it made its wny i ipril'% in the world, and 
tiiuiwplii’d ever even opposition. .Altimugii 
many may li.ivi tinbiaced tiie faitli of 
(’inist i.itlici on anfhonly than argument, 
let them not suppose that aiguiiicnt.s are 
wanting lo evince i's fitilhaud excellence. 
Let tiicm weigh well the practical proofs 
that are hefoie them. Lot liiem ^ try Hr- 
S[Miits’by their Saviour's iiWc. ‘ By their 
liiiits \4 shall Know thc in.' 'riiat religion, 
which lie grcutesi, the wisest, and the best 
of null, m ail ages since its miiodiiction, 
have adorned by tlieir lives, have esta- 
blislicd by their writings, and recom¬ 
mended by tlu ir faith, eaiiie.s on the face 
of il eonvinemg tvideueo of Us divine 
oiigui. Tiion. d< stitutc of scientific at¬ 
tainments, they may safely steer their 
vos.sel by that chart, which has conducted 
’»o many maiiuers ‘ to the haven wlierc 
they woiild be.’ 

“ We. exhort the licli, al.so, to bear ill 
mind on what teiins, and tor what pur¬ 
poses, thi y were blessed with the gmod 
things of the prc.sent world. They ate 
stewards only of God's bonotv, and will 
one day he called upon to give an account 
of their stewardship, Tlieir riches were 
not conferred upon them to he hoarded in 
selfishness ui consumed in sensuality * but fuv 
4 M 
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the nobler purpose of rcUeving the teni- 
))orai and promoting the spirituai 

interests, of then’ imligcnt brethien. 

** We live u) times, when the evils of 
life press heavily on the lower orders of 
the community, and when more than or* 
dinary exertions and saciiiiees are required 
on the part of the lieh, to enable tiicin to 
bear up under the weight of their priva¬ 
tions and sulfcnngs. 1 trust tliat, in this 
crisis ofiiocfety, an appeal to their humane 
and C^tlblr feelings, as men and .is 
C^piatians, in behalf of tlieir neres>itons 
will not be rinde m vaiu.” Cal- 
Sf'7'VlOltS,p. v3. 

If it be net<*ssarY to add unv 
thmn to these oxcelieiU reiniirk?, il 
ximst merely be to exjiress a wish 
that tliev were earnestly and f.mii- 
liarly |)re^se^i upon tlie minds of the 
poor; e&peeiaily hi those places 
where their alienalnni from the. up¬ 
per ranks is most visilihs and their 
submission to the demagogue most 
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complclr. Tliis has occurred, as 
Mr. Otter reijii^rks, wherever the 
pour are assciubled in large inasseK 
by ttieiuseives, without any ade- 
onate mixture of ranks. In sucli 
situations the sutierings of the dis¬ 
tressed arc not alleviated by the ad¬ 
vice or the beiiefaelitnis of the 
fipulent : and no link seems to sub¬ 
sist between the ditlcreut classes ol 
society. Such links were origmaily 
formed by nature ; religion is always 
roadv to strengtlien and encreasc 
them ; and civil government is in- 
;\lteiili\c to its imist ind!^pe^^al)lt 
dutv, if it does not labour in lh(‘ 
same cause. Let the rieli be on- 
eoiiraged to persevere m ediieatiug 
the poor; and to reason and remon¬ 
strate with them alter tlie manner 
of (lie discourses under re\iev\, and 
the most inipoitaut, adxantages will 
speedily accrue. 


MONTIILV JUXilSTl’dl. 


Soeitti/ for Promoting Chri^iiaa 

Kuou'ti i/gc. 

Annual Mrefing of the Bath and 
Wi lls Dioevsan Association, 

Tit K annual meeting of the aboi e 
mentioned assoeialion l(K»k jdaco at 
Taunton, on 'J'uesday, August U-^d, 
when several of tin* cUugy from the 
did'erent associated districts liaving 
met the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Taunton at the Town Hail, a 
})rocessiou was formed from ihcmcc 
to 8t, Mary Magdalen’s (vhnrcii. 
Morning Prayer having been read 
by tlie Rt'V. Mr. Bowit, Vicar of 
Taunton, a most excellent and im¬ 
pressive discourse in aid of the ob¬ 
jects of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge w'us delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Street Escott, after 
which a collection w'as made at the 
church door. The inembcis of the 
Society then returned, attended by 


a part\ of its fiidids to llic T own 
liall, wheiellu' \k lideacon having 
taken liie clmir, a\ery satisfuetory 
report of llic proceiiliuiis ot the 
AssiH'iatiun during tlu^ last year Avas 
read bv the lu‘\. T. A, Salmon, 
Diocesan Secretary, and ordered to 
be printi-d. 

Tile report was folloAAcd by tlie 
jiassingol sundry icsolnlions relative 
to tile institution of parochial and 
domestic libraries, <i:c.; one of which 
was [ircfuced by the Rev. W. B. 
VV hitchead, acting secretary of the 
Bath district, with an energetic ex- 
pobition of the objects of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The business of the day being 
concluded, upwards of twenty pei 
sons partook of a social repast at 
the Castle Inii, after which the party 
broke up early in the evening. 

It was announced that the next 
annual meeting of the Association 
would take place at Bath. 




Sockty for the Propagation of the 

(jospti, 

FMracis from Ri-poi't continued* 
“ Cape Jjii ton. 

** Tli'‘ Rev. I iibheii ilinnrv, !\Jisstonary 
at Sidney, Cjpe ISietoii, lepoit'-, that liie 
i^imreh has lately been prepared to a 
ecrtainoxtenl ; hut without ussistunee fioiu 
j?overnmeiit, of' which hopes arc entertain¬ 
ed, the building will be incomplete. The 
followiiii; extract from his journal will in 
some inea«*iin» detail the nature ot’ his du¬ 
ties;—‘ Monday, June 1). Embarked in 
a flat, and rowed seven miles to a place 
called the Forks, from thence walked siv 
miles to the I’oitaj'e, lined an open sail 
boat; reniuined all nicht siltliit' in tlie 
!)oat williont ro\ci.—Tll(:^day, 3.Stir, Ar- 
rivetl at St. I'etei's; left at day-hie-ik the 
following luoin. the iievl ilay icaclred Vii- 
cirat 111 a bircli-biiik caHue; on liih ictuiii 
proceedeil to ’Mire, Ltnii>lniiir, and (iali- 
baraus^ otticiatiii;» once or tuiec caeli <la>, 
accoidui" to custom, wlren traveilni;'; fim 
latter place lutd never been visited bv a 
ininister of any ilescirptnm , liapti/ed 
peison-'. Since iJiccaptuie of Luuisburc: 
ni IT.Sd, the old Kreiirh lo.idshavc become 
ti foievt ai'ain. and tlie present roads are 
scarctly p.i'-sable , on his retain, his hoisc 
bioke tinon^h the bridge, and he was 
placed in a \ery jienluu^ siLa.ition, Tin* 
Society had c\pies-ed a leruhness to ap¬ 
point a ‘•ceiind Mission.ii} m the 
bill ddVM•^lltl'■^ hav*' meuiied in the “elee- 
lioii of.I propel pl.uH* ol* resideiieo, nr con- 
M tpience ot the peeahdi eiienm.'tain i v of 
the Island : it is pioli.ible sonu* ot them 
niay soon be removed, by the divisiim of 
the island into pHiis)je'>, uheti .nran!;enieiits 
Will In^ made tor tire vsnppiy of dddiiional 
spiritual ussistaneef’ 

Jf^ppir Canada. 

At the instance of lln Ibshop of (Que¬ 
bec, the. Hon. and Ke\. !>r. Stewart has 
been appoinled iMissionuy tin visiiii^ iti 
lotatKMi those townships winch are not \el 
prepared Ibi an esiablidimeiir , moat ad¬ 
vantages nia^ he ilerived hornappomtirients 
of tins nature, niidcr the pie.scnt ciumm- 
slaiici s of lie- ciuiiitry, when new s»‘ifle- 
inciits are daily foimiiii' in vaiioiis parts of 
the piovinces, coiisistinc ot etnigiaiils from 
V^iiglaiul, whose attachment to the prin¬ 
ciples of the ('hiiich iiiuv he confirmed by 
the attoiitioii thus inanilested towards iheir 
spinlual wants. Independently of this ar- 
lungeincnt, new Missions have been open- 
cil at BelicviUe, Perth, Aidngny, Anilierst- 
bnrg, Ernest Town, Hamilton, Upper Ca¬ 
nada^ aud the uppointmtut^ filled by 
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•Messrs. Tlioinpson, Harris,Barrage, Rolph, 
Stoughton, and iM‘Cavvley, respectively j 
in the laiwrr ihovinee, Gaspc, Dnim- 
mondville, Phambly, have been erected 
into Mi.ssjoiis, and Messrs, .Siiddard, Wood, 
and Paikiii, me now residing at those 
places. 

“ 7’hc* Rev, Ml. Kuag;; is phrt d at Stan- 
etead as a teaiporaiy measure, and the 
Rev. Mr. Johnson supplies the place of 
Dr. Stewart at Hatley, (ireat «fxertions 
have been made thronghont the provinee 
in the erection of Churches and Parsoiuige- 
hou«cs; and the Society have observed, 
with inliinte sati'.fdction, 'lUi incieasing zeal 
for ic!ii>ion, and a growing attachment to 
the Church. The measures which were 
adopted last vear, foi the election of pu- 
risings, and the cmlowmonts of Churches, 
wheievei Llergyinen of tlie rhureh ofEiig- 
laud auM st.iblishcd, w ill secure the esta¬ 
blishment on <-ueh foimdations as may be 
[iioductue of the lu*<t eflia 

“ The inaudosl lulvanlages w)n(}i have 
Ih'CU derived fiom the intiodnelion of the 
national system of educaliou m tiic pro¬ 
vinces of Nova Scotia and New Binn>.\vick, 
have excited a similar spint of impiove- 
ment at tint bee, and the. Soen t} have not 
witldiclJ Iheir assi^tauce. A salary of 
l^On/, has been giantcd foi the ti nii of 
thn c year'* for tlie ^ehool-niastei and niiw 
tie*-**, whirli wdl enabli* the tnisioes <»f the 
school to devote tlie whole of theii fund's 
to the “lertioij uf miitabio pi»' oi^es for the 
aecommed.itum (>l‘ seveial iinndied clnU 
<hon, whicb a [lopiilation of I‘J.Ooo cannot 
fail to pn*seijt, ;!•* di'.stitute of the means of 
( dnealioii liom any piivatc resources. 

** The itev Kobeit Xd-li***)!!, Missionary 
at Niagara, iepx)ii>, that lie h.id transmit¬ 
ted by Cidniul liiaiit, of the 70th regi¬ 
ment, some (d»er\riti(MiS prepared by Mr. 
Nonon,onlheMil»teetofcivdi/ii}g the native 
Indians, ^oun* iiiipediinents Imvr checked 
tlic procrevs of the tiundattons in conse* 
i|ueiire of the eiuoval of the piinter at 
a mcilmg witli Mi. Noilon, wliieli he lias 
proposed, if i** hi'pcd these diflicuitieA will 
l>e removed. 

The Rev. ''I’ter Mountain, Mi'^sion- 
.tiv at Coriuv.ili, wiites, that the inclusure 
of tlic (diuieh-sard has been delayed by 
iinfore:>een cnonmHtances. His .Mtnation 
coninnie.s toatloid him every comfort he 
could leasonably expect. He would cer¬ 
tainly ic))eal bis vi<it to Hawkesburv on 
the Crand River, in the winter, according 
to his engagement, were he not appre¬ 
hensive that Mr. A bbot, whose residence 
at St. Am^ewV, so mueh nearei to the 
Settlement, might consider it as an im¬ 
proper. intciictcuce wiUniMlic range of his 
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^uty; but| if iipen communication witle 
'"ir. Abbot, be Mioiild have no objection, 
lie will keep his engagement. Mr. Moun¬ 
tain acknowledges the receipt of a box of 
books, wbicli will fiirnisU an ample sup¬ 
ply for iiis parishioners for some time, 
irpwaids of 40/. have been subscribed 
for painting the Church. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, on petition, has made a grant of 
the Town Lots, on which the ('burch and 
ParscK^y^-liouse had been erected. His 
Eu^lefiny has also given him a licence of 
of the glebe, where such con- 
dnp depredations have been committed 
ntllt it IS neaijy stiipped of its valuable 
timber, for which hitlieito the incumbents 
and cluircliw'ardens have had no means of 
recovering damages.'^ 

" Lower Canada, 

“The Hon. and Itcv. Dr. .Stewart gives 
n favourable accomit of the Mate of las 
late Mission at Hatley: since the erection 
<if the Church, u Parsonagc-bonse has lieen 
built;—the ground-floor is finished, hot 
the upper part IS still incomplete. The 
people have contributed 'ioo dollars; he 
himself has given nioie than lOUi^., and 
the remainder will fall upon his siuTCssor. 
Dr. StPwaithas accepteil ilie njipointment 
of visiting IMissionarv. nndor llie expec¬ 
tation of becoming more usefully em¬ 
ployed. 

He has lately visited Stafford and 
Faniham, niid expects that a Chinch will 
soon be built iicai the limits of those two 
townships; he proposes to go to Eaton 
next month, whitiier circumstances of con- 
Mderable interest have drawn his attention, 
which he hopes in the event may prove 
highly satisfactory to the Society. Soon 
affer Christmas he intends to go by St. 
Armand and Montreal to Upper Camula, 
ill the ilistant parts of which province 
his services may be most iisefu'ly em¬ 
ployed. 

“ The Rev, Devereux Kaldwin, Mis¬ 
sionary at St. John’s, reports, that the 
Lords of the Treasury have acceded to a 
proposal for the appropriation of .' 5 OOZ., 
which was uriginally granted for a Chtireh, 
to the erection of a Parsonagc-hoiise, anti 
the purchase of a bell for the Chiireh ; it is 
expected that the house will be finished 
in September; tlie country is very healthy, 
dind agrreliwith him better than England. 

Rev. Micaiah Towiishend, Mis- 
Bio^ipr at Caldwell Manor, reports, that 
afb^j^nsiderahle diffirntties, he has oh- 
taiu^d'a dee^d of conveyance of the ground 
pnr whichJh^hiirch stands, ffi the Pi o- 
teatant Epjj^Bal Church of l^ngland. The 
iph«biUnU'or 4^hristic Manor have erect¬ 


ed the body of a Chiircli fifty ftet by 
forty-eight; it is expected that it will be 
finished next year. Two acre.s of ground 
have been appropriated as a site for the 
building and the Chnrch-yard. The con¬ 
gregation has increased raffidly. 

“ The Rev. Janies Reid, Missionary at 
St. Armand, announces, that he generally 
meets at his two Churches very respect¬ 
able and attentive congregations, consist¬ 
ing of two or three hundred souls at each 
place of public w'orship. Indifference is 
more a subject of complaint than preju¬ 
dice, blit in proportion as the Gospel 
spreads, and the service of the Church ol 
England becomes more known, the people 
are more attentive to their duties, and 
more hcnoiis in their devotions. During 
the last liaU-ycai,hc legnlaily read prayers 
tiiid pieaciicd a seinion every Sunday 
evemiig, at a diotancc of six miles from 
St. l\iiil’s, besides the usual duty of Ins 
ChuiTlies. He has succeeded in forming 
a di>tiict eoniimttee to co-operate with 
tlic diocesan commilteoat Quebec, in con¬ 
nection with the Society for Promoting 
Cliiistian Knowledge. The two ('hurclies 
have lately been painted.” 

National SchooL 
Quebec. 

A public examination of the children 
educated in the Central Srhool, took 
place lately in the piesence of his ex- 
eellenry Sir Peiegiine and I.a'ly Sarah 
Muitlanil, the Lord IJisliop of Quebec, 
and the other officers of the Diocesan 
Committee of the Society for promot¬ 
ing (Jirisiiaij Knowledge, and scveul of 
the most respectable inhabitants of tins 
city. The children were introduced in 
classes into a part of the school prepared 
for the purpose, and examined in spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, the nufiments of Eng- 
lishJGrammar, and the Church Catecliism. 
Various questions were also put to them, 
with a view to ascertain their knowledge 
of tlic Holy Scriptures; and the result of 
the examination was, on the whole, highly 
satisfactory, especially when it is consi¬ 
dered that tlie school has scarcely been 
opened six months, and that, owing to a 
variety of causes, tlie children have been 
very irregular in their attendance through¬ 
out the winter. The female part of Ihe’’^ 
school exhibited a variety of samples of 
needle-work, which were much approved 
of by the ladies present. 

Sir Peregrine and Lfidy Sarah Maitland 
were kiiid enough to undertake the task of 
distributing the prizes, consisting of appro¬ 
priate books, selected from those circulate^ 
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by the Diocesan Committee, to the boys 
and girls who liad most distingnished them¬ 
selves by general good conduct, regularity 
of attendance at church and school, and 
proficienry in learning. At the close of 
the examination, prayers were read by one 
of the boys in a very impressive manner; 
after which the Evening Hymn was sung 


by the whole of the children. The number 
present amounted to 1S9 boys and 69 girls, 
total 188. The band of the 76th regiment 
was in attendance, and played the national 
airs of * God save the King,' and ‘ Rule 
Britanaia,' on the arrival and departure of 
his Excellency. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The rev. Jeremy Day, M.A. to the rec¬ 
tory of lletliersett, with Cantelotf, Nor¬ 
folk. 

Right hoD. lord Rosmore has appointed 
the rev. Edward Ward, late curate of 
Westbury, his lordship’s chaplain. 

Rev. Henry Kaye Boimey, rector of 
King*s Cliffe, and prebendary of Lincoln, 
is appointed examining chaplain to tlie lord 
bishop of Lincoln. 

Rev. Thomas Schreiber has been insti¬ 
tuted to the valuable rectory of Bradwell, 
near the sea, in the county of Essex, on 
the presentation of the rev. sir Henry 
Rale Dudley. 

Rev. Thomas Calvert, B.D, and Nor- 
rivsiaii professor of divinity in the I^nivcr- 
sity of Cambridge, to the loctory of Wins¬ 
low, or Wilmsiow, in the diocc’sc of Ches¬ 
ter, the same being vacant by an act of 
simony ; patron, the king. 

Rev. Jfolm Holmes, A.1M. to the rec¬ 
tory of 8t. Nicholas, with All Saints an¬ 
nexed, in Southelniham, Suffolk ; patron, 
Alexander Adair, r.sq. of Pall Mall, and 
FJixton Hall, Suffolk. 

Rev, Thomas Wynne, to the living of 
St. Nicholas, Hereford; patron, the lord 
chancellor. 

Rev. Dr. Moore, rector of St. Pancras, 
to be one of the marquis of Camden's 
chaplains. 

Rev. C. K. Prcscot, to the rectory of 
Stockport, in the room of his late father; 
patrons, lord and lady Bnikclcy. 

Rev. Win. Hardwicke, rector of Ont- 
wcll, Norfolk, to be domestic chaplain to 
^lord Gwydir. 

Rev. William Cross, M.A, is instituted 
to the rectory of Halesworth, with the 
vicarage of Chedcstoii, in Suffolk annexed, 
on the presentation of William Plunier, 
^sq. of Gilston Park, Herts. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

pxFOUD, August 26.—On Thursday, 


Mr. Herbert Beaver, of Queen's college^ 
was elected a fellow of tliat society, oh 
the Michael Foundation. 

Sept. 16.—Wc understand that the 
bishop of Salisbury intends holding an or¬ 
dination on the second Sunday in October. 

Sept. 23.—The rev. James Johnson, 
M.A. of Worscester college, in this Uni¬ 
versity, is promoted to tlie lectory of 
Byford, and vicarage of Bridge Sollers. 

On Monday last, the rev. ^orge Taun¬ 
ton, B.D. and the rev. William Firth, 
M.A. fellows of Corpus Cbristi college, 
were elected city lecturers, to the room 
of the rev* Isaac Crouch, resigned; and 
the rev. Dr. Greene, deceased. 

Cambkidoe, Sept, 21.— The earl of 
Guildford, chancellor of the Ionian uni¬ 
versity is coming here to take an honorary 
degree. The vice chancellor lias appointed 
Sunday next for the annual forenoon ser¬ 
mon at Burwell, which will be preached 
by Iho lev. Charles Musgrave, fellow of 
Trinity college. 

The rev. Frederick loathes, B.A. was 
on Monday last instituted to the rectories 
of Great and Little Liverinere, in Suffolk, 
on the presentation of N. Lee Acton. 

The rev. Miles Bland, B.D. fellow of 
St. John's college, has been appointed one 
of the tutors of that society. 

Berkshire. —The hrst stone of the 
new church at Windsor was laid on tlie 
l5th inst. with religious aud masonic cere¬ 
monies, by J. Ramsbottom, esq. M.P, as 
proxy for the duke of York. A public 
dinner was afterwards given at the Castle 
inn. 

The varied and singular habiliments of 
the masonic fraternity; the officers of the 
several lodges wearing their splended in¬ 
signia ; the clergy in their full csuonicals; 
the gentlemen of the corporation in their 
official robes, all presented a scene of con- 
siderabls ricliness and variety. On the 
stone which was laid, is the following in^* 
scription, 
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Tlib c)inrcb, 

dedicated to St. John^e Baptist, 
was rebuilt 

in the year of oiir Lt.vd MDCCCXX, 

IQ tlie drst year of tlic reign of George IV. 

and 

ID the mayoralty of George Davis, eq. 
upon the site of the ancient church, 
which had fidlen to decay, 
tbe liot stone was laid 
September 1,>, 1820, 
masonic ceremonies, 

S . by 

royal highness the duke of YorR, 

‘' acting by John Ramsbottom, es(|. 
one of the members of Parliament for this 

Borough, 
assisted by 
tlie committee 

appointed by the parish to superintend the 

building. 

Here follow the names of the rev. John 
Orabnni, the vicar, those of tbc church¬ 
wardens, 6cc. 

This is none other than the house of God.” 

£ssEX.«-^i(’d, the lev. Matthew Kaye, 
Ticar of South Bcnfleet, near Raleigh, in 
this county. 

Gloocesterrhiue. —Tlie bishop having 
previously ainved at his p»Uce, the grand 
musical festival at (Tioucester commenced 
OB the 16tii mst. At eleven the service at 
the cathedral commenced, and Ins lor(!>hip 
took his seat on his throne, and tin* dean 
in hia proper place. Tiie coipuration 
went in procession with their maces, the 
.cap of maintenance, and sword of state, 
the mayor and aldermen weaiinir very 
handsome scarlet robes, trimmed with 
broad fur. The execution of the music 
was above all praise, and an appropriate 
anthem composed by Dr. Boyce for afiill 
band, was extremely well pcHbrnicd with 
the excellent duet “ Here shall soft charity 
repair/’ aud the whole concluded with the 
corobaition anthem. The cliufch service 
was irited by the rev. Mr. MiiHow and the 
rev. Mr. Webb; the sermon preached by 
tile rev. Mr. Wetherell, and a liberal col¬ 
lection was made at the door for the 
charity. 

Hampshire, —Hie ceremony of laying 
the fbundation stone of the new church of 
St, Paul’s, near Landport terrace, in tlie 
parish of Portsca, was accompanied by 
a timncrons body of subscribers. A large 
atdnc liaviug been prepared to receive a 
glass case to deposit coins in, the rev. Dr. 
Gauntlett, accompanied by sir Samuel 
Spicer, mayor of the Borongh, and by F- 
Godwin, esq. architect, perfornfcd the act 
of laying the stone. Anotfier stone being 
lowered from the lop and finally pUced, 


Nor^mpionshire, [OcT* 

the rev. Dr. Gauntlett offered up an ap¬ 
propriate prayer.* The building will be in 
the Gothic style, and capable of containing 
2000 people. Great part of the seats will 
be free, 

Died, in his 48th year,''on his passage 
from Ponaug to Bombay, where he had 
been for the recovery of his health, the 
rev. Richard Jackson, one of the chaplains 
on that establishment, and son of the late 
vicar of Christ church, in this county. 

Hlkkfokdsiiihe. — Die following gen¬ 
tlemen of Cambridge university were or- 
damed in the catliadral in this city, on the 
6 th ult.: Waities Corbett, B.A. Trinity 
college; John Stewart, B.C.L. of Jesus 
college; and George Coke, B.A. of St. 
John’s; deacons. Edward Bulmer, B.A. 
of St. John's; priest. 

Died, aged 73, the rev. Lewis Maxey, 
M.A. lector of tliat parish, vicar of Bridge 
Sobers, and senior minor canon of Hereford 
cathedral. 

Kent. —Died, at Killcn, in I'ertlishire, 
after an illness of tliieodays, the very rev. 
William Beaumont Busby, D.l). dean of 
Rocliester. 

IiLiCLsTEUsHiRE.—Tlie asylum for the 
widows of clergymen of the church of Eng¬ 
land, at Kiioshiugtoii, in Leicestershiie, 
which had been dilapidated thirty-eight 
years, is now rebuilt, and ready for its 
future inimbitants. To cachguiitli'woinan 
arc appropiiated a parlour, light pantry, 
bed room, light closet, and coal-house; the 
kitchen in cuniinon. 

Norfolk. —Died, theiev. C. U. Dade, 
in the oOth year of his age, leaving u dis¬ 
consolate wife and seven children. The 
rcclory is iu the patronage of the inaster 
and fellows of Cionvjllc aud Caias college. 

NoRTHAMProNSHiRK.—The number of 
persons conlirined by the lord bishop of 
Peterborough, at his late (primary) visita¬ 
tion, was unusually large, viz.; at Peter- 
borougti, 469 ; at Stamford, 411; at Oak¬ 
ham, 877 ; at Oundle,l04j; at Kettering, 
lot^l ; at Northampton, 1726; at Daven- 
Iry, 1499 ; at Towcester, 7116; at Welling¬ 
borough, 694;—total, 8676. 

Died, the rev. John Hebden, vicar of 
Noiton, near Daveiitry. 

Died, at Brant Bioughton, in his 60tli 
year, the rev. Richard Sutton, rector of 
that place, and of Great Coates, both idl 
this county, and prebendary of the Colle-^ 
glate church of Southwell, Nottingham¬ 
shire. He was second son of the late, and 
ubcle to the present sir Richard Sutton, 
of Norwood Park. 

A beautiful monument of white stataary 
marble from the chisel of the celebrated 
Cauova, and recently imported from Italy, 
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lias been erected at Bolton church, near 
Grantham, by earl Browninw, to the me¬ 
mory of his late lad}',* daughter of sir 
Abraham Hume, hurt. The subject is an 
emblematic ti^are of religion, standing on 
abasement; the right hand pointing up¬ 
wards, whilst the left is resting on a me¬ 
dallion of the deceased lady, supported 
by a fluted pedestal. The church has been 
pinch beautified under the direction of his 
lordship, and is woilhy the notice of the 
])assing traveller, for tlic number of momi- 
luenfs it coptains. * 

Suffolk. —Died, at Bungay, the rev. 
Thomas Hodden, aged 77, rector of St, 
Nicholas, with All Saints annexed, after 
fifty years conscientious discharge of his 
pastoral duties. 

SuRiir.Y.—The inhabitants of Guildford 
have recently presented a handsome piece 
of plate to their curate, the rev, Samuel 
Smith, as a token of their respect. 

WiLTSHiUK. —The lord bishop of Salis¬ 
bury has lately letnined to his palace, 
from his tiienni.il visitation, in the course 
of which his lorddiip confiimed eight 
thousand four hundred and ninety seven 
persons. 

Died, the rev*. Thomas Turiu r, vicar of 
Sherstou Magna,and rector of Luckington, 
Wilts. 

YoiiKsniRc.—Died, the rev. William 
Barnes, of Hornra^tle, being on his way to 
Ins parish chinch, to do his duty, his horse 
look fright, and his caniagc being upset, 
he was unfoitiinately killed. 

Dikd, in and near London. 

The rev. J^'onartl Chappelow, of Hill- 
street, JJcikcIty-sqnaie. 

At his residence m Genard-strect, Soho, 
tlie rev. S. Lyon, for many jears Hebrew 
teacher to the universities of Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Kton college. 

WALES. 

The reverend the dean of St. Asaph has 
can.scd to be placed upon an old wall at 
Rluiddlan, whidi had been metamorphosed 
into tiic gable end of a row of small houses, 
a tablet, bearing the following inscription; 

This fragment 

is the remains of the building 
where king Edward the first 
held Ins parliament, 

^ A.D. 

in which passed the statute of Khuddlan, 

securing 

to the principality of Wales 

its judicial rights and independence. 
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All Cisteddfodd, Ac. was held on the 
13lh and lltli iiitA. at Wrexham, which 
was attended by alt the rank, wealth, and 
beauty of the neighbourhood. Tlie object 
of (his meeting, under the patronage of 
the Cymrodorion Society, was to rescue 
from oblivion the ancient loro of Cambria, 
to encourage living merit, and promote 
tlic interest of the principality at large. 
The succesfal candidate fur the bardic 
cliair, uas Robert Davies, of NfUItglyip, 
who also received u handsome silver 
and *a premium of 15 guineas. Tl|dle 
were no less than eighty 4 |iflerent compo¬ 
sitions, many of which possessed great 
meiit, especially those wiitten by the rev. 
T. Hughes, of liodfiiry, Mr. Thomas Jones, 
of Lung Acre, London, and Mr. Jones, 
of Liverpool. Two essays in tlie English 
language were written by the rev. J, W. 
Rees, of Carcob, Radnorshire, and the 
rev. J, Hughes, of Brecon; the first on 
the ancient history of Britain, and the 
other on the character and exploits of king 
Ai thur; and both gained prcmiosis. 

Ten harpers contended for the silver 
harp, which was adjudged to Richard 
Roberts, of C.irnarvon, (blind and lame) 
which gave great satisfaction to the crowd¬ 
ed audience in the Town Hall, (sir W, W. 
AVynne in the chair.) Medals were given 
to the best singers with the harp, and gra. 
tuitics to tlie unsuccessful bards and mio- 
streb.. In the evenings, concerts were 
piiformcd in the Assembly Rooms, mostly 
consisting of Welsh melodies, airanged 
with raiglisii words. The vocal composi¬ 
tions weic executed by Mr. C. Smith, Mrs. 
Corraii, Miss Hall, Master Clough, from 
Liverpool, and Mr. Parry, editor of the 
AVelsIi Melodics, under whose direction 
the congress was held, and to whom they 
voted a liaiulsnme piece of plate. The 
week’s amusements concluded by sir W. 
W. AKyniiO giving a dinner at Wym^y, 
to about dOO persons, being his Amual 
Meeting. 

IRELAND. 

The lord bishop of Raphoe in the late 
visitation of his diocese, consecrated four 
churches, two of which from their remote¬ 
ness have remained without consecration 
upwards of forty years. His lordship also 
inspected eighty-two churches and tlieir 
glebe houses, held visitations in the thirty- 
one parishes, and confirmed four tliousand 
persons. 
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Speculum Greps; or Parochial Minis- 
ten* Assistant. By a Country Cnrpte. .^s, 

A Charge delivered at the Primary Vi- 
eitation of Herbert, Lord Bishop of Pe¬ 
terborough, in July 18*20, with an Appen¬ 
dix, coutainiog some Remarks on the 
Modern Custom of singing in our Churches, 
tmanthorized Psalms and Hymns. 8vo. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
tlilooese of Killaloe, at the Primary^isi- 
tation, on Thursday, August 3rd, 1B20. 
By Richard Mant, O.U. Bishop of Kitlu- 
loe, and Kilfenora. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Ely, at a Visitatien held 
in tlie Parish Church of St Michael's, Cam¬ 
bridge, on Tuesday, June 20th, 1820. 
With an Appendix. By the Rev. J. H. 
Browne, A.M* Archdeacon of Ely, Rector 
of Cotgravc, and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 28. 

The Necessity of amended Practice, 
consequent on increased Knowledge: a 
Sermon preached at the Archdeacon’s Vi- 
aitation at Agmondesham, in the County 
of Bucks, on Monday, August 1st, 1820. 
By the Rev. Charles Robert Fanshawc, 


A.M. Rector of Fawley, Bucks; and 
Morton, NoHblk; Chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, and the 
Earls of Errol and Harrowby. is. 6d. 

Remarks on the Necessity of conform¬ 
ing to Order, with respect to the Clerical 
^l^ments, and on the present dilapidated 
Ante of many Country Churches; in two 
litters, lately addressed to the Editor of 
the New Monthly Magazine.* By a (na- 
duate of Baliol College, Oxford. 8vo. Is. 

Vision the Fit's!; Hades, or the Region 
inhabited by the departed Spirits of the 
Blessacd. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Tlic British Botanist; or a Familiar In¬ 
troduction to the Science of Botany: ex¬ 
plaining the Physiology of Vegetation, and 
the Principles both of the Artibcial and 
Natural Systems of Limia^u^, and also the 
Arrangement of Jussieu: to which is added, 
a Synopsis or View of the British Genera; 
in which the Deiivation and Meaning of 
the Name of each Genus aic given, the 
whole intended chiefly for tlic Use of 
Yoong Persons. Illustrated with 16 Platea, 
12rao. 7s. 6d. 
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Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re- 
Kgioiis Connections of John Owen, D.D. 
some time Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
comprising Notices of the leading Events 
of his Time, &c. By the Rev. William 
Omei Perth. In an Octavo Volume. 

A ^ries of Sermons, on the Contents 
and Connection of the different Books of 
the Old and New Testament, with preli- 
minaiyr Discussions on the Mosaic, Prophe¬ 


tic, and Christian Revelations. By the 
Rev. Dr. Jones. In two Octavo Vo¬ 
lumes. 

Tho Life of William Sancroft, Archbi¬ 
shop of Canterbury, compiled principally 
from Original aud scarce Documents. 

Illustration of the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, &c. Sec, By tlic Rev. T. 
Pruen, Curate of Dursley, Gloucester¬ 
shire. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jhuoa shall appear. 

-L D, and JPhilacribos have been received, and axe under considera¬ 
tion. 

/. A will oblige us by ^ruisbing tt direction under iidiich ft note may 

be addressed to him. 
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THE HOMILIES 

NOT CALVINISTIC. 

A PART of the internal evidence 
upon this subject has been already 
adduced; before we proceed to the 
remainder, it seems advisable to 
take some notice of the ,external 
proofs, and of the manner in which 
they are met. In an early num¬ 
ber of this work, we gave a brief 
account of Mr. Todd*s work, “ The 
Declarations of the Reformers 
and on several subsequent occasions 
wc have quoted his documents, as 
elucidating and coufiriniiig»the sen¬ 
timents of the majority of the cler^. 
His work has recently been exposed 
to a very rude assault; of which the 
nature will siidiciently appear in the 
following pages. The object of Mr. 
Todd’s work is thus stateil and ex¬ 
plained by himself in ids preface. 

" Tiicy (his documents) shew in chro- 
aolo{;ical order from the beginning of the 
Kefunnation, till the articles of our religion 
were set forth in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the sentiments of our Reformers opoti doc¬ 
trines in these articles, which SQme have 
supposed to express the language and to 
breathe the spirit of Calvin; not their pri¬ 
vate and individual sentiment^ but what 
they collectively or by authority pro¬ 
nounced.’* 

By the materials thus collected, 
he thinks that our Articles, Homi- 
and Liturgy, may be mutually 
explained. The result, of the com¬ 
parison is, that our Church so de¬ 
fines PredestioHtion, as not to ex¬ 
clude auy persQjp whatsoever from 
the benefits of the redemption effect¬ 
ed by Christ; that she unequivocally 
Rbmembranckr, No. 23. 


teaches the doctrine «of Universal 
Redemption; that she does not take 
away from man the possession of 
Free Will, though she acknowledges 
that we receive all bur powers from 
God, and stand in need of his aid 
for the performance of our duty; 
and though we are not sufficient a9 
of ourselves to help ourselves, yet 
OUT weakness will be made strength 
by the grace of God disposing us to 
begin, and enabling iis to finish the 
work of our salvation. The investi¬ 
gation further proves, that our Re¬ 
formers in their definitions of justi¬ 
fication principally laboured to ex¬ 
clude all claims of human merit, 
and to shew that Christ alone was 
the meritorious cause of justifica¬ 
tion ; not teaching that we shall be 
justified by a dead and unproductive 
faith. They also believed and taught 
that the promise of Christ himself 
authorised them confidently to assert 
the regeneration and-' election of 
every infant in baptism; and they 
rested the necessity of the'fonper 
upon the &Hcn state of 
the great depravation of our natofe, 
in consequence of which evil thoughts 
and desires do frequently arise in Uie 
hearts of the best .of men, and almost 
perpetually in the hearts of bad ones. 
These are the results at whkb Mr. 
Todd thinks we shall arrive by a fair 
and patient comparison of the docu¬ 
ments that he has furnished. And 
for maintaining these propositions, 
ofor no oth^ crime is or can be im¬ 
puted to him, he has been very 
severely r|prel»aded by. the critic 
alluded to in* our last number. 
First, the object of bis work it 
4 N 
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most unfairly limited and ciroam- 
scribed. 

** It is stated tej^^tliat of ascertaining 
the sense in which Crannicr used the term, 
or its efjuivalent, justification by faitlt, 
when he penned, as it is asserted he did, 
the Homilies involving that doctrine, or 
more generally, how the said doctrine was 
accepted by our Kefbrniers at large, pre¬ 
viously to the drawing up of the Thirty-nine 
ArUcies*." 

, “fle IS next accused (p- 43.) of ex¬ 
plaining our Protestant Honiilieb and 
Articles by means of a work plainly 
Popish, ** The Necessary Erudition 
of any Christian Man/* After eight 
weeks t further meditation, his of¬ 
fences become still more formida¬ 
ble, and we are assured that Mr, 
Todd " in point of fact has done 
neither more nor less than attempt 
to introduce semi-popish doctrines 
into the Church on the shoulders of 
the Reformers." To conclude the 
whole, because the critic has found 
the word Penance, meaning, as he 
himself confesses, nothing more 
than our good and useful old word^ 
repentance,” in the portions of the 
Necessary Erudition, re-printed by 
Mr. Todd, he concludes that Mr. 
Todd is anxious to restore and en¬ 
force the rite of penance in the 
Church; and, 

Tliis same piece of rusty and ill tem¬ 
pered armour is brought down from shelves 
tliat we will not name,*' (that is to say, from 
the shelves of bis Grace the Archbishop of 
f^nterbury), ** and under the inauspicious 
title of * Institntion,* and * Necessary Eni- 
ditioD,’ offered to us ouce moreu of mighty 
In repelling the preteh^d friends, 
and checking the false senses, which are 
attempting to impose or to be imposod 
upon theoational faith 

Thus lest any harm should happen 
to the fundamental doctrines of Cal- 
viuism, a learned and most respecta- 


• Chr^t. Observ. for Jan. No. 217, p. 33, 
t Ibid, for March, p. 172. 

J The confusion in the critic's language 
or thoughts it remarkable: the old toot’d 
was piwince; and repentance was adopted 
ill its ftead for very obvious reasons. 
f Umst Observ. p, 189, 
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hie clergyman is accused of semi- 
popery, and the primate is implicated 
in the charge. * We proceed to inves¬ 
tigate its truth. 

The part, of Mr. Todd’s work 
which has ' given most offence, is 
that which contains his extracts 
from the Necessary Erudition of any 
Christian Man: extracts which are 
more valuable than his other dpeu- 
ments, because the book from which 
they are taken is expensive and rare, 
and he has quoted from it at greater 
length than from the other scarce 
works, *• The Institution of a Chris¬ 
tian Man,” and “ The Reformatio 
Legum.” The Christian Observer 
undertakes to prove that these ex¬ 
tracts are Popish: for which purpose 
he professes to narrate the circum¬ 
stances under which the work was 
composed ; he gives a very erroneous 
description of its c()ntents; furnishes 
liis readers with several parts of 
them; promises, but upon second 
thoughts declines, to contrast them 
with the Homilies; produces a de¬ 
scription of the Popish doctrine from 
Hooker; and asserts that this is the 
doctrine of the Necessary Erudition. 
In support of this assertion, w e have 
other assertions in abundance, res¬ 
pecting the Authentic Declarations 
of the English and the Foreign Re¬ 
formers, and a few scanty and un¬ 
connected scraps from the declara¬ 
tions themselves. It is not intended to 
follow the critic through this tissue 
of misrepresentation; but as the only 
object is the discovery and confirma¬ 
tion of truth, we shall quote where 
he asserts, and contrast where he 
comments. 

To begin with the circumstances 
under which the Necessary Erudi¬ 
tion was composed. This work, 
says the Christian Observer, is 
“ attributed by Strype mainly to 
Cranmer, but published according 
to hietorj^ in conjunction with othet 
rsons of very different sentiments.” 
37. What ia meant by according 
to hMoty? We suppose that it 
means according to the views and 
opinions of the Christian Observer. 
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No other conceivable sense can be 
discovered for the terfh. Strypc, a» 
quoted by Mr. Todd, says, that the 
disputes at this time amon^ the 
Bishops, ** ended in two good issues; 
that the Archbishop's enemies were 
clothed with shame and disappoint¬ 
ment, and a very good book, chiefly 
of the Archbishops composing, 
came forth for tli^ instruction of the 
people, known by the name of A 
Necessary Erudition for any Chris¬ 
tian Man.’* Burnet, as has been 
proved by Dr. Laurence and Mr. 
Todd, confounds the Erudition with 
the *' Institution ofa Christian Man.” 
Hut his account of the manner iu 
which it was drawn up, does not 
contradict that of Strype. He says 
that Craiimer at this season was ex¬ 
posed to the attacks of the Papists, 
and that they were meditating an 
attempt against the English New 
Testament. 

“ But they were now much better em¬ 
ployed, though not in the way of convoca¬ 
tion, for a select number of them sate by 
virtue ofa commission from the kiitg,|^n- 
flrmcd in parliament. This first woik Ivas 
to draw up a declaration of the Christian 
doctrine, for the Necessary Erudition of a 
Christian Man.** Buinet, Vol, 1. p« 518. 
(8vo.) 

He proceeds to explain the nature 
of the work; and makes the follow¬ 
ing remarks upon Cranmer's labours. 

“ When they went about to stale the 
true notion of faith, Cranmer commanded 
Dr. Kcdmayti, who wai esteemed the most 
learned and judicious divine of that time, 
to write a short treatise on these heads; 
wliich he did with that solidity and clear¬ 
ness, that it will sufficiently justify any 
advantageous cliaracter that can be given 
of the author." P. 52. 

And then he extracts a passage 
which has also been quoted by the 
Christian Observer, p. 40, and pro¬ 
nounced to be flat popery. A little 
further on, p. 522, he ** digresses a 
little to shew with what care Cran- 
nier considered so weighty a point;” 
vis. the definition of justifying faith. 
He tells us that the Archbishop had 
drawn together a collection of 


quotations from the Fathers vpM 
the subject, and that at the end of 
the whole he writes these words* 


Although all that be justified must of 
necessity have chanty as well as faith, yet 
neither faith nor charity be the worthtHiu 
nor merits of our justification; but that is 
to be ascribed only to nnr Saviour who 
was oflered upoa the cross for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification." 


On the subject of the sacraments* 
Burflet says, that there were stiff 
debates, and that the opinions main¬ 
tained by Cranmer were not adopted 
by the commission. He also faith¬ 
fully abstracts the contents of the 
volume, never intimating that he 
finds fault with the article on faith, 
free-will, justification, or good tvofks. 
And the result of the whole is very 
fairly drawn out in terms to which 
we conceive that Mr. Todd would 
not object 


** When this was published, both parties 
found cause in it both to be glad and sor¬ 
rowful. The Reformers rejoiced to see the 
doctrine of the Gospel thus opened more 
and more; for they concluded that igno¬ 
rance and prejudices being the chief sup¬ 
ports of the errors they complained of^ the 
instructing people in divine matters, thou^ 
some particulars displeased them, yet 
would awaken and work upon an inqui* 
sitive humour that was then stirring, and 
they did not doubt that their doctrines 
were so clear that enquiries into religion 
would do their business. They were also 
glad to see the morals of Cliristianity so 
welt cleared, which they hoped would 
dispose people to a belter tante of divine 
matters; ^ajnre they had observed that 
purity off^ does mightily prepare pet^le 
for sound opinions. Most of' the ^tqMrsti- 
conceits and practices which had for 
some debased the Christian faith were 

now renwr^ed; and the great fundamental 
of Christianity^ the covenant between God 
and men, vnih the conditions of tV, was 
plainly atul sincerely declared. There 
was also another principle laid down that 
was big with a furtlier reformation; for 
every ualioiial church was declared a com¬ 
plete body within itself, with power to 
reform heresies, correct abuses, and do 
every thing else that was necessary either 
for keeping itself pure, or governing its 
inembei's,by which there was a fair way 
opened for the discussion of tilings after¬ 
wards, when a fitter opportimity should ba 
4 N 2 
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o0ered* Bat ou ^haotl^r hand^ the Popi^ 
party tbou^lit they had gained much. The 
seven sacraments were a^am a'^scited ^ so 
that here much ground was rer(»vei'eil, and 
it was hoped more would fbli<iw. Tliere 
were many things laid down to which they 
knew the reforniers would never consent; 
ao that they who wcie resolved to comply 
with every thing that tlie king had a mind 
to wereprett)' safe. But the other party 
wild followed tlieir persuasions aud con- 
8 CienC6ft were brunght into many snares.” 
P. 5S2. 

i 

As the preceding exttaetB are not 
history, it is possible that this last is 
not criticism. Yet is it at least as 
correct as Collier's estimate of the 
Necessary Erudition, on which we 
suppose that the Christian Observer 
relies. Collier certainly says, 

** Under the sacrament of the altar the 
l^riidition speaks plainly for traiisiibstantia- 
tion, which the Institution doth not. But 
now we are to oliscrve the Six Articles 
were enacted, aud farther that Crannier 
and liis party who opposed the passing the 
Six Articles weie overruled in the compo¬ 
sition of this Necessary Erudition.” 

But let it be remembered that for 
all that is material in this declara¬ 
tion, we have no better authority 
than Collier’s bare word. The Six 
Articles had certainly been passed 
between the publication of the In¬ 
stitution and the Erudition; and the 
effect of them may be traced in the 
flacrnmental opinions of the latter. 
But the Six Articles only referred to 
transubstauliation, receiving under 
one kind, vows of chastity^ private 
m^es, celibacy of the (vo^thood, 
and the necessity of auricular con¬ 
fession : and thev left untouched the 
other parts of^ the Institution in 
which most assuredly Cranmer had 
not been overruled. It is to be ob¬ 
served also, that though stiii in force, 
one of them, that which asserts that 
private masses are authorised by the 
word of God is entiiely omitted in 
the Eri^^lton ; and another auricu- 
lar CQ||j|^sion is very much softened. 

moreover, who is so fre- 
fluentiy quoted by Collier, says that 
lihcjb&titutiou, 

m- 7 


** Having lien dormant for a certain 
time, that is to soy, as long as the Six Ar¬ 
ticles were in force, was ahei wards cor¬ 
rected and explained by tlie king's own 
hand; and beh^by liiiu so corrected was 
sent to be reviewed by Afehbishop Cran¬ 
mer, by hiui referred (with his own einen- 
Uatious on it) to the Bishops and Clergy 
tJicn assembled in their Convocation, Anno 
1643, and by them approved. Which care 
that Godly Prelate took, as he himself 
confesseth in alettcr*toa friend of his, 
hearing date, January ^oth, * because the 
book being to come out by the king's cen¬ 
sure and judgment, he would have nothing 
in the same that Moiiius himself could re¬ 
prehend."’ Heylyn’s Hist, of Kefor. p. 19. 

And for this quotation the .author 
refers to MS.de Eccles, in Biblioth. 
Cot. p. 5. 

The authority of Strype therefore 
is set aside by the Christian Ob¬ 
server on the unsupported assertions 
of Collier; who, if lie liad been cor¬ 
rect might have quoted and refuted 
his predecessors, Ileylyn, Burnet, 
and Strype, and produced liis au¬ 
thority for rejecting their state¬ 
ments. It would be necessary that 
thif^authority should he precise and 
unq^stionable; because he informs 
us, as Burnet has alrea<ly done, that 
in the very same year Cranmer’s au- 
ihority was evidently on the increase 
and the rigour of llie Six Articles 
was abated. We need not repeat 
the well known anecdote of tlie at¬ 
tempt to ruin Cranmer; and of its 
failure; but the following passage 
is too important to be passed over in 
silence. 

The king being acquainted that se¬ 
veral persons were burnt for leiigion at 
Windsor seemed displeased with the ri¬ 
gorous execution of the law. Whetlier 
he thought such methods of severity nn- 
siiitabie to the Christian religion, or whe¬ 
ther he was apprehensive his government 
would lie under hard imputations by hold¬ 
ing on this course, it is not easy to deter¬ 
mine, But whatever the motive was, it 
was plain his mind was altered, for he gave 
his pardon to Sir Thomas Cardinr, Sir 
Philip Hobby, and some others who had 
fallen under tlie forfeiture of the Six Ar¬ 
ticles. And for a farther proof of a gentler 
persuasion, be withdrew his favour firom 
the Bishop of Winchester, this Prelate 
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being represented of a prosecuting tem* 
per.” Collier, vol. a, p. Ig9. 

If these events are supposed to 
have occurred early in the year, 
they will servA? to confirm the opi¬ 
nion of Slrypc, that the appearance 
of the [>udition was a triumph to 
Crannier. And the Christian Ob¬ 
server reminds us tliat Gardiner dis- 
claims any hand ip that work, “ hav- 
in" been out of town’' at the time. 
Might not out of town be another 
word for out of favour? And even 
if this supposition be incorrect, it 
Is still plain that Cranmer was not 
ill disgrace: and probable, that he 
did not disapprove of the work. 

In 15 45, when the conspiracy 
against him hud failed, Collier tells 
us “ that his interest Avas estab¬ 
lished : that the prosecution upon 
the Six Articles began to slacken: 
and those inclined to the Reforma¬ 
tion had better usage.’* He pressed 
for and obtained a mitigation of the 
penalty ; and his reasoning and 
resolution made such an impression 
upon the temporal lords and the king 
that they agreed to moderate the 
rigour of the statute." Collier, p. 
2t)l. It was to the same quarter no 
doubt that Ave must attribute “ some 
farther advances in the Reforma¬ 
tion,” p. 203. Avhich the king made 
in the same year. He wrote a letter 
to the Archbisho|», blaming sundry 
superstitious practices, kneeling to 
the cross, Vigils, covering of images, 
<&€., and adds in reference to the 
service book which had been re¬ 
ferred to Cranmer, 

Forasmuch as you make no mention 
ofcrceping to the cross which is a greater 
abuse than any other; for there you (that 
if* the service book corrected by you) say, 
Crucem tmni adoiamus, JJomine, and tlie 
Ordinal saitli, Procedant Clerici ad cru- 
rttm adorandam nudts pedihus^ and alter 
fulloweth in the same Ordinal, pomitur 
cnix ante aJiquod attare nhi a populo 
adoretur, which by your oavn book 
caLLBO A necessary Doctrine, is 
against the second commandment, tliere- 
fore our pleasure is that the said creeping 
to the cross shall likewise cease from 
henceforth, and be abolished.” 


^ While this passage is conclusive 
upon the point of Cranmer's appro* 
balion of the Erudition, it also shews 
his great \vciglit*and influence with 
the king: ami aac are told in*the 
next page, that he had nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in passing the ” Reformatio 
legum Ecclcsiaslica'i'uirC* into a law. 
The draught had been drawn up by 
him and his associates, according 
au Act of Parliament passed for tha 
purpose : and notliing Avas wanting 
but the king's signature to the Let¬ 
ters Palent. G^rdin^r succeeded 
ill preventing the king from giving 
it, by writing from Germany that it 
would interrupt the league then con¬ 
certing Avith the emperor. 

Another melancholy symptom of 
the timeb that Aviinessed the birth of 
the Necessary Erudilion, is thus pa¬ 
thetically announced in the Chris¬ 
tian Observer, p. J7L It was set 
forth at a time \Ahcn all the hooks of 
the Old and New Testament of Tin- 
dal*s Protestant Translation were 
forbidden to be kept or used in tie 
k/n^\9 dominions,'' These words are 
printed betAveen inverted commas; 
but no reference is given, and we 
cannot trace them to their source. 
However, as it is asserted that their 
truth has been proved from History; 
we may be permitted to investigate 
the trulh of this assertion. 

Burnet's account of the printing 
and distributing the English Bibles 
is short and consistent. The in¬ 
junction to set them up in churches 
was issued in 1530; the Six Articles 
were enn'eted in 1539: but in the 
same year 

One very remarkable thing was grant* 
ed at Cranmer’s intercession. There was 
nothing could so much recover reforiua- 
tton that was declining so fast as the free 
use of the Scriptures. And though these 
had been set up in clmrclies a year ago, 
yet he pressed and now procured leave for 
private persons to buy Bibles and keep 
them in their houses.” Burnet, p.4Q9. 

Gardiner opposed this all be 
could, but, “ the king took him op 
sharpiyf and told him that Cranmer 
Avas an old and experienced captain, 
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and was not to he troubled by iVesb 
men and novices/' In 1540, a new 
impression of the Bj^le was finished ; 
a new proclamation for fixing and 
reading it in churches was issued ; 
and so decided was the .king upon 
this subject that Bonner caused six 
of these great Bibies to be fixed up 
in St. Paul's. Burnet, p. 548. And 
the following is the account of what 
passed in 1542. 

I 

** In the convocation that aate at diat 
time, ^which, was formerly observed, 
Fuller mistakes for the convocation in the 
thirty-first year of this king; the liansla- 
tion of the Bible was brought under exa¬ 
mination, and many of the Bishops were 
appointed to peruse it: for it seems com¬ 
plaints were brought against it* It was 
certainly the greatest eyesore of the Po¬ 
pish party; and that which they knew would 
most effectually beat down all their pro¬ 
jects. But there was no opposing it di¬ 
rectly, for the king was fully resolved to 
go tbrongb with it. Therefore the way 
they took was, once to load the transla¬ 
tion then set ont with as many faults as 
they could, and so to get it first condemn¬ 
ed, and then to promise a new one: in the 
making and publishing of which it would 
be easy to breed many delays. But Gar* 
diner had anotlier singular conceit; he 
fancied there were many words in the 
New Testament of such majesty, that they 
were not to be translated; but must stand 
in the English Bible as they were in the 
Latin. A hundred of these be put into 
writing, which was read in convocation. 
His design in this was visible; that if a 
translation must be made, it should be 
daubed all throiigli with Latin words, that 
tlie people should not understand it mucli 
tiic bi^^r for its being in EngllilL A taste 
of the reader may have first 

of tbam: Ecclesia, psenitentia, pontifex, 
ancilla, contritiis, olocausta, justitia, jns- 
tificatio, idiota, elementa, baptizare, mar¬ 
tyr, adorare, sandaliiun, simplex, tetrarcha, 
sacramentom, simulacrum, gloria. The 
design he bad of kcepii^ some uf tliese, 
paiiicularly the last savife one, is plain 
enough; tliat the people might not discover 
that visible opposition, which was between 
the Scriptures and the Roman Church, in 
tile matter of images. This could not be 
better palliated tlian by disguising thea^ 
places with words that the people under¬ 
stood not. How this was received, Fuller 
has not told us. But it seems*Craumer 
fimnd that the Btsht^s were resolved, ei¬ 
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ther to condemn the translation of the 
Bible, or to proceed so slowly in it, that it 
should come to nothing: therefore ho 
moved the king to refer the perusing of it 
to the two Uu|rersjties. The Bishops took 
this very ill; when Cranmer intimated it 
to them in the king's name; and objected, 
that the learning of the Universities was 
much decayed of late; and that the two 
houses of convocation were the more pro¬ 
per judges of that, udiere the learned of 
the land was chiefly |;at1iere(i together. 
But the Archbishop said he would stick 
close to the king's pleasure, and that tlie 
Universities . dmuld examine it. Upon 
which, all the Bisliops of his province, 
except Ely and St. David's, protested 
against it; so soon afier the convocation 
was dissolved." Burnet, p. .^70. 

This passage is followed by a copy 
of Bonner’s instructions issued not 
long after these events; one of 
which is, that his clergy should 
instruct the children of their several 
parishes, and teach them to read 
English, that they might know how 
to believe, and pray, and live ac¬ 
cording to the will of God.’* And 
ia ihe year 1544, the king being 
about to cross the seas, and having 
apjpj^ted the queen, regcut, with 
Cranmer and others, who favoured 
the Reformers to assist her, ** he 
did a thing which wonderfully 
pleased the whole party; which 
was the translating of the prayers 
for the processions and litanies into 
the English language.*' Burnet, p. 
600. Nothing furtlier can be foui^ 
in this historian upon the subject of 
the English Bibles during the reign 
of Henry Vlll. 

Collier furnishes some slight pre¬ 
text for the opinion which we con¬ 
trovert, though nothing like an his¬ 
torical attestation of its accuracy. 
He tells us, p. 153, that the Bible 
printed in 1530 was reprinted into 
a larger volume in 1540. 

It was translated mostly by llDdal 
with the assistance of Coverdale, afier- 
wards Bishop of Exeter. Tyndal suf¬ 
fering for his,religion in Flanders before 
be bad gone throngh the whole work, the 
Apocrypha was translated by John Rogers, 
with the additiQii of some marginal notes. 
This liras called Matthew’s Bible to make 
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it put <he better, becanie Tyndai lay nn- 
der tlie impnUtion of ansoimd opinions. 
This impression for the farge voinme was 
revised by Coverdale, who compared the 
translation with the original, and corrected 
several places. ^And now Id make it less 
offensive, tlie notes were omitted, and a 
preface of Cranmer's added, which I siip> 
pose is the reason of calling it his Bible.’* 

Cranmer's unsuccessful attempt 
in 1542, to prevent a more correct 
translation of the Bible, is described 
by Collier in the same manner as 
Burnet; the former adding, that the 
proposed review of the last transla. 
tioii fell to the ground in conse¬ 
quence of the dispute between 
Craniuer and the Bishops. He fur¬ 
ther shews, that in January, 1542, 
an act of Parliament was passed 
relating to the decision of contro¬ 
versies in religion. 

The preamble sets forth that many 
seditious and ignorant persons had abused 
the liberty granted them fur reading tJie 
Bible; that great diversity of opinions, 
ammositics, tniniiUs, and schisms have 
been occa:iioned by perverting the sense 
of the Scripture. To retrieve the ml*- 
chiefs aii&ing fiom hence, it is enwted, 
that a certain tbrni of orthodox d^btHne 
coDsonaut to ttie inspired writings, and the 
doctrine of the t'atholic and Apostolic 
Church, sliall he set forth as a standard of 
belief; that Tindal’s fdse translation of 
the Old and New Testament, and all 
ntlier hooks touching religion in the Bng- 
li»>h tongue contrary to the articles of faith, 
or that summary of doctrine published by 
the king in 1540, or any time after during 
his majesty's reign he suppressed, and for¬ 
bidden to be read in any of the king’s do- 
inioions.** P. 188. 

*' The reading of the Bible is likewise 
prohibited to alt under the degrees of 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, with a pro¬ 
viso, that it shall be lawful for all persons 
whatever to read or teach all such doc¬ 
trines as is or shall be set fortli by bis ma¬ 
jesty since 1540." 

Whatever may be thought of re¬ 
stricting the reading of the Bible to 
gentlefolks, there it here clearly no 
suppression of the Protestant Bible. 
Tyndalls Bible, as published by 
Coverdale under the sanction of 
Craomer, was called as we have 
iuBt teen Cranxner's Bible* The 
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Bible, or rather the. partt of 
jSible, that were printed by Tynd^# 
and were known by his name, were 
deformed, as will appear hereafter, 
with the grossest errors, conveyed^ 
in the insinuating shape of pro¬ 
logues and notes. And as a re*^ 
vised edition of this Bible had be^ 
published by authorily, it was not 
very surprising, as long as there^ex- 
isted an imprimatur, that all othere 
should be suppressed. Another 
proclamation to this effect is men¬ 
tioned at p. 211. as^having been 
made about 1545; and yet it is 
plainly absurd to suppose that it re¬ 
fers to the authorised translation, 
since only three pages before, 
Henry VIII. in his last speech to his 
Parliament in 1545, had declared 
the very reverse. First he blames 
the clergy for their disputes, saying, 

“ Your charity and discretion is 
quite lost in vehemence and satyr : 
some are too stiff in their old mump- 
sinius, and others loo busie and cu¬ 
rious iu their new siimpsimus." 
Next he rates the laity, and says. 

Nor lay so much stress upon your vain 
expressions and fantastical opinions. In 
such sublime matters you may easily mis¬ 
take. *Ti8 true you are allowed to read 
the Holy Scripture, and to have the Word 
of God in your mother tongue: but then 
this permission isouly designed for private 
information, and the instruction of your 
children and families, but never intended 
for mooting and dispute, nor to furnish yon 
with reprimanding phrases and expressions 
of reproach against priests and preachers,** 

Here tben the English Biljftfa^yas 
evidently* acknowledged, n^lyn 
confirms this view of the question. 
He s^'s expressly, that the Neces¬ 
sary Erudition 

** Was counteiiaDced by a proclamation 
ths^t made way qqIo it, bearing date 6tb of 
May, l54t; wbdmby it was commanded 
that the English Bible of tlie larger vo¬ 
lume should publicly be placed in every 
parish ebur^ of the king’s dominions) 
and here wc are to understand that the 
Bible having been translated into the Eng¬ 
lish tongue by the great pains of William 
Tyndall fwho after suffered for religion, in 
the reign of this king) was by the king’s 
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command aupitreit; and the readhi|v 
interdicted by proclamation; tl)e bisliops 
and other learned men udviain;; the re^ 
0 traint thereof as tli# terinH then stood. 
Hut afterwards the times hctn^ cliant^eci, 
^nU the people better dttod for so great a 
benefit, the bishops and cler*cy assembled 
in convocation in 1536, linmbly petitioned 
tfae king that the Hible being faithfully 
traitslatcd,and purged from such proloa;nes 
804 marginal notes as formerly had given 
offence, might be permitted from hence¬ 
forth to the use of the people. According 
to which godly motion his majesty did not 
only give order for a new translation, but 
in the interim, be permitted Cromwell, his 
Vicar General, to set out an injunction for 
providing the whole Uible, both in Latin 
and English, after the translation then in 
ose^ and which was called commonly by 
the name of Matthew's Bible, (but w'ns no 
other than that of Tindall somewhat al¬ 
tered,) to be kept in every parish church 
throiiehout the kingdom. And so it stood 
(bot not with such a general observation 
as the case requii'cd) till the finishing of 
tl>e new tianslation, printed by Grafton, 
countenanced by a learned preface of 
Archhbhop Crannier, and autliorised by 
the king's proclamation of the bth of May, 
as aforesaid." Heylyn’s History, p, 20, 

The reader may now judge of the 
truth of the assertion, that the Po. 
pish Necessary Erudition was pub¬ 
lished at a time when ** all the books 
of the Old and New Testament, of 
Tindal’s Protestant translation, were 
forbidden to be kept or used in the 
king's dominions/’ if this be true of 
1543, it is equally true of 1547* If 
Henry Vllllh’s Bibles were not 
Protestant, no more were Edward 
Vlth’s; for they were either precisely 
the «iune; or at least they never 
differed materially. Both wanted 
the note and comment” of W. 
Tindal; which is doubtless right 
dear to the Christian Observer; and 
Edward's New I’estament was still 
further gone in Popery, for it was 
accompanied with the Anii-Calvinis- 
tic Paraphrase of Erasmus, a fact 
sufficient to determine the nature of 
Craomer's unbiassed opinions. 

But there are other arguments 
from which the Critic infers the Po* 
pery of the Necessary Erftdition ; 
and we |»oceed to point' out their 


irrelevancy, or iusiufficiency. Great 
stress is laid in the first place upon 
the incompleteness of the Kefortna- 
tion, under Henry VIII.; a fact 
which no PlOtcstant has ever called 
in question; and by which the dis¬ 
putes among Protestants can never 
be decided. Cranmer, indeed, 
well us many others, ceased not to 
desire and seek a couipletiou of the 
work that had been begun, and it is 
a matter of some importance to as¬ 
certain their views on this subject. 
Immediately after the publication of 
Henry’s first Articles of Religion, 
which took place in Cranmer, 
according to Burnet, presented a 
paper to the king, entitled, “ Some 
Considerations to induce the King 
to proceed to a further Reforma¬ 
tion.” Burnet, vol. i. p, 395., and 
Records, vol. i, p.'479. In these 
the Archbishop insists upon the 
mis^liiofs which have arisen, and will 
arise from loo hasty, and too per¬ 
emptory a decision of controverted 
points; and he alludes particularly 
to the celibacy of the priesthood, 
and the Pope’s authority. “ Lastly,’' 
he says, there he other opinions 
not spoken of, w'hich have made, 
and yet will make, as much variance 
in your gr.ice's realm as any of them 
treated of,” and he enumerates 
Purgatory, Invocation of Saints, 
Tradition, with other satisfaction 
besides that of Christ; and 
“ Whether Free-will by its own 
strength may dispose itself to Grace 
of a convenicncy, or as it is said, de 
congruo** He goes on to mention 
the Kissing Images,. &c, but does 
not add one word respecting Justi¬ 
fication, or its kindred doctrines. 
And as the Necessary Erudition de¬ 
cides the question stated by Cran¬ 
mer, in the very way which all Pra- 
testants would wish to see it decidedi 
can we doubt that the book speaks 
his sentiments, and that be was sa¬ 
tisfied with what it contains on the 
subject! 

Another of Burnet’s documents 
in the same volume, p. 4i8d., is a 
letter from Melancthon to the king. 
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dated April, 1539, in which the 
pride and glory Germany” 
urges Henry to a further Reforma¬ 
tion. But the points on which he 
enlarges, are. Image-worship, the 
Denial of the Cup to the Laity, the 
Celibacy of the Clergy, the Invoca¬ 
tion of Saints, and other branches 
of Popish idolatry. Not a syllable 
is to be found on Justification or 
Free-will. ^ • 

The next argument furnished by 
Barnet, is “ a letter written by the 
German ambassadors to the king, 
against the taking away of the cha¬ 
lice, and against private masses, and 
the celibate of the clergy,” Re¬ 
cords, vol. I. 490. This letter, 
dated 1538, is of great length; and 
is answered at greater by Henry. 
But neither parly adverts to what 
the Christian Observer would repre¬ 
sent as the most important of 
Henry’s errors. 

We have another proof of his in¬ 
nocence on this subject in his cruel 
and illegal treatment of Bames, 
Jerome, and Gerard, (Burnet, vol. 
i. p. 536.) Gardiner had preached 
at St* Paul's against the Lutherans, 
Barnes answered him ; the dispute 
became notorious ; and was carried 
before the king. The immediate 
result was, that Barnes and his col¬ 
leagues signed a paper, given by 
the historian in his Appendix, in 
which they promised to abstain from 
such indiscretions for tlie future, 
and to submit to the king. Tlu 
articles were, 

“ Fii-st, That, tlioagli we are redeemed 
only by the death of Christ, in which wc 
participate by faith and baptism; yet by 
not following the commandments of Christ, 
we lose the benefits of it, which we can¬ 
not recover but by penance. 

“ Secondly, That God is not the author 
of sid, or evil, which he only permits. 

“ Thirdly, That we might to rccoDcile 
ourselves to our neighbours, or forgive be¬ 
fore we can be forgiven. 

** Fourthly, That good works, done 
sincerely, according to Scripture, are 
profitable and belpfiil to salvation. 

' Fifthly, That laws made by Christian 
riileia ought to be obeyed by their sub- 
R£M£Mbranc£R, No* 23* 


for conscienca sake > and tliat who¬ 
ever breaks them, breaks God's command-- 
meats. 

It is not likely tfiat Barnes could say 
any thing directly contrary to these arti¬ 
cles; though, having brought much of 
Luther's heat over with him, he might 
have said some things that sounded ill upon 
these heads. There were other points of 
difierence between Gardiner and him 
about justification : but it seems the king 
thought these were of so subtile a nature, 
that no article of faith was controvei ted 
by them; and therefore left the Bishop 
and him to agree these amon^ themselves, 
whidi they in a great measure did.*' P. 
537. 

To the disgrace of Gardiner and 
his master, these men were after¬ 
wards included in a bill of attainder, 
and burnt without any further trial. 

Wc have thus shewn Iiow complete¬ 
ly the Christian Observer has misre¬ 
presented the share which Craumer 
took in the Necessary Erudition, as 
well as the slate of the Reformation 
at the death of Henry VIIL If, in 
that part of the Calviiiistic cause 
w'liich rests iij)on transactions under 
Edward VI., the critic shall not 
appear to have been quite as much 
at a loss for historical materials, he 
will still be convicted of having used 
tlicm with greater unfairness. 

The contrariety between the Eru¬ 
dition and the first book of Homilies, 
is the point Avhich lie proposes to 
establish ; and having done this to, 
demonstration, by telling us to read 
them, and see how different they 
arc; he furnishes us, in the 
place, with a more ingenious 
ment. Collier, as usual, is made 
to stand his friend; but the histo¬ 
rian, as might be expected, is a 
reluctant ally. He tells us, it it 
true, that Gardiner resisted the al¬ 
terations which were made imme¬ 
diately after the death of Henry 
VIIL, and complained particularly 
of the imposition of the new Homi¬ 
lies. Gardiner asserts that they 
contradict the Necessary Erudition; 
and lays hold of an expression, 
which we Ajpposc had been usen 
by Cranmer, that the late king had 

4 O 
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been seduced, into the adoption of 
that work. The words, however, 
of the Archbishop, do not appear ; 
and as the king,*^ in speaking to 
him, iiad said, “ It is your own 
book/' there, is reason to believe 
that Cranmer spoke of those parts 
»loue to which lie was notoriously 
hostile, Gardiner, however, had a 
plausible rase; for the Archbishop 
had cerfaiijly assented to some doc¬ 
trines wliich lie did not hold^ and 
was forced to submit in silence to 
his adversary's reproaches upon the 
subject. Bui did it never occur to 
the Christian Observer that these 


at their errors. For .the present it 
will suffice to <pbserve, that Gardiner 
must have been somewhat at a loss, 
when he was driven to say that a 
form ,of belief was a substitute for 
discourses for publicinstructiou. 

But more and worse remains be¬ 
hind. Collier admits the validity *of 
Gardiner’s objection to the Homilies, 
viz, tliat they explain Justification, 
drc. in a different manner from the 
Necessary Erudition ; and he adds, 
that one reason why Gardiner was 
imprisoned, and not allowed to take 
his seal in Convocation, might have 
been that he would have overset 


taunts and MU'crs would have bet'ii Cranmer in the dispute about Jusii- 
totalJy itiapjiliraiile to Cranmer, if ficution. I'or in Collier^s view, 
it had been notorious that lie and vlien the Scriptures mention justi- 
his friends were overruled in the lication by faith, the word faith is 
composition of the Necessary Eru- synonymous with the New Covenant, 
dilion, Gardiner asks, whv should and the word laiv with the Old. 

V _ 

you so soon forget your old know- ‘‘ However/’ he concludes, “ Cran- 
ledge of Scripture as set forth in mer and tlie Lutherans had a pious 
the Necessary Erudition, and advise meaning at the bottom of their 
a change ? The question cannot notion.'’ And here the Christian 
imply thiit Cranmer whs overruled i^Obaerver slops. Collier proceeds 
in composing it ; it e^idcntlY thus. 


strengthens the contrary su|)jk>si- 
tioD. It is remarkable also that 
Cranmer's answer to this taunt, 
though adduced with bis usual fair¬ 
ness by Collier, is passed over with 
bis usual fairness by the Christian 
Observer. 

Cranmer urged a resolution of tiic 
€!onvocatioii of that the Bishops 

and Clergy then assembled, agreed tu 
draw up some disioiirses for puhlu; in- 
atroction, and prevent the aprcdding of 
fiQpir occasioned by ignorai>t and itidis- 
C^ct preachers. To this G^rduier replies, 
the late king by publishing a form of be¬ 
lief, had superseded the use of this expe¬ 
dient. For proof of this he refers the 
Protector to his answer to Cranmer,' 
Collier, II, p. 3S!3. 

It will throw some light hereafter 
upon the cause of this omission, to 
ihew that the ignorant and indis- 
jDTCtt preachers alluded to by Cran- 
,0ier, ate the true orthodox Protes- 
* tanU* of Calvin und the Christian 
v4!)bservcr; and that mtOiy passages 
in the Homilies are directly levelled 


They conceived the mercy of God, 
and the merits of our Saviour wore more 
advanced hy resting the point wholly upon 
belief, as to the act of Jaslification. 
Neither did they exclude ihc ueressity of 
regular practice. So that upon the whole 
the Controversif seems to lie more in 
terms and than in meaning 

and substance 

The truth of this assertion, as far 
as it effects any controversy between 
the Necessary Erudition, the Homi¬ 
lies, and Collier, may be very easily 
defended upon a fitting occasion; 
but we apprehend that no fit occa¬ 
sion will ever occur for defending 
the gross misrepresentation which 
we have just pointed out. The 
critic represents Collier as his de¬ 
cided opponent, as one from 
whose authority Mr. Todd will not 
appeal/’ as one ** who is much of 
Mr. Todd s opinion in the contro¬ 
versy itself, of grace and works /’ 
his authojity, on these accounts, 
becomes very considerabk; and 
therefore bis paragraphs kre quoted 
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by halves ! A|d what is there in the 
fortunate hair which has emerged 
from its folio ob.scurit;V' info the pure 
light of a periodical Miscellany, to 
entitle it to this great promotion ? 
Is it to be believed that Crannier 
was really actuated by the unworthy 
and pubillanimous motives attributed 
to him by Collier ? Had he not 
argued stoutly against the Six Arti¬ 
cles, when the* clergy, and the 
Convocation, and the clever and 
bloody king were his respondents? 
And when the tide was turned, and 
he was at the height of pouer and 
reputation, could he he unwilling, or 
could he be unable to defeiKl the 
artii'ulum staniu vvlcadtniiHecchsue, 
against a few disconiHted Papists ? 
The supposition is more worthy of 
the Christian Observer than of 
Collier. 

The former, however, has not 
yet finished. He tells us that, 

** Further on in Collier we find Gardi¬ 
ner's reasoning at full length against Cran- 
itier's positions, partirularly those m Ihe 
Homily of Salvation, penned by Crannier. 
He mentions one of Cratimer's argninents 
used to prove tiiat only faith justifies. 
Then w’e arc jaslifie<? by faith without all 
works of the law. Cliaiity is a work of 
the law. Therefore we are justified with¬ 
out charity. Tins argument Gardiner un¬ 
dertakes to answer at his peiil, provided 
Crantiier would send it under his own 
hand.” Chn.stian Observer, p. 45. 

To begin with the full length at 
which Gardiner's reasonings are re¬ 
ported further on. They occtipy, 
most unquestionably, nearly three 
of Colliers very close pages. But 
there are not four lines about Justi¬ 
fication by faith ; a large portion 
is occupied in censuring l-rasmus’s 
par&phrase; and a larger in shew¬ 
ing that the Injunctions and Homi¬ 
lies, being authorized merely by 
proclamation, cannot be safely com¬ 
plied with. 

- ** The Homilies and the Paraphrase,” 
he says, “ have no harmony of doctrine in 
them; they differ in material articles. 
The Homilies make Justification depend 
wholly on Faith, exslusive of Charity. 
'But £nNDUs's parapbrM affinni that Jus* 


tification leqiurcs both these qualities; 
afld that faith must hav$ love or charity 
joined with it. The Homily of SalvafiOd 
maintains that lemi^ion of .sins is accepted 
of God for pel fret justification. The doc¬ 
trine of the Parliament (meaning the 
Necessary Erudition) teaciips us that Jus¬ 
tification, as to the. compass of the notioUf 
includes more parts than remission of siosj 
and that though remission of sins is in some 
sense a justification, yet the entireness of 
that idea is not comprehended in it.* 
Collier, p. 3i0. 

Tliis is not the proper opportunity 
for shewing the incorrectness of the 
first, or the vagueness of the second 
of these assertions. But the reader 
may be assured that the only addi¬ 
tional full kns^th reasoning against 
Justificalion in Ciardiiier's letter, is 
a demand “ to produce any antient 
Fatlier atiiniiing that Faith excludeth 
Charity in the Ofiice of Justifica¬ 
tion.’' The remainder consists of 
an invective against Erasmus’s para¬ 
phrase, and accuses it of contra¬ 
dicting tlie Necessary Erudition on 
the subject of Palms, candles, aud 
holy bread; and of many other 
high crimes and misilenieanours. 

We were for some time at a loss 
to conceive, \\h\ so much, and at the 
same time so little, notice was taken 
of this letter: but the dilficulty may 
be thus ex[)lained: Gardiner having 
contended that the Homilies contra¬ 
dict the Necessary Erudition, this is ' 

• 

good evidence to shew thatCranmer 
could not be the voluntary author of 
them both. This strengthens cer¬ 
tain rickety historical proofs, that 

his authority was so low in 1^43, 
that be could not carry things his 
own way, or as far as he wished ; 
consequently we are prepared for a 
diversity between his public acts and 
his private sentiments.’' But then 
Gardiner advances somewhat fur¬ 
ther than this, and dragging forw'ard 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase, (the book, 
of all others, least loved by Calviii- 
istic Churchmen) pronounces the 
same weighty sentence of divorce 
between that and the Iloniilies, 
which he had previously pronounced 
between the Homilies and the Eru- 
4 0 2 
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ditiou. The argument therefore of 
the Christian Observer is stopped, 
by its manager's modesty, far short 
of its conclusion. «He is prepared 
to prove, (and we are sure he would 
willingly do so), that Crannicr could 
not have ordered Erasmus’s Para¬ 
phrase to be fixed up in all the 
churches in the country ; or at least 
that if he did, it was when he had 
not his own way, when he could not 
go as far as he wished, when he was 
circumscribed by a popish clergy, 
and a lyrannwial king; but alas, it 
was at this very time that he pub¬ 
lished the Homilies! I 

The plain fact is this: Gardiner’s 
authority upon the question is worth 
very little; he differed with Craii- 
xner upon what was the great sub¬ 
ject of dispute, the Sacraments; iii 
this respect Craiinier’s o|Mm or se¬ 
cret sentiments were changed; and 
Gardiner, with the view of carrying 
the war into the enemies* quarters, 
said, you have not only renounced 
transubstantiation; but you have 
fallen into solifidianrsin. The first 
was true, and, in a slight degree, 
dishonourable ; the second was pal¬ 
pably false, and was merely urged as 
a make-weight. Another inference is 
important; if Cranmer put out two 
books at the same time, which Gar¬ 
diner thought irreconcileable, why 
may he not have put out a third 
book, \\z, the Necessary Erudition, 
which, to our shrewd and honest 
critic, has the same appearance of 
inconsistency, and winch, neverthe¬ 
less, is substantially the same as the 
other two ? 

A few more trifling misrepresen¬ 
tations, and for the present we have 
done. As Gardiner had objected to 
the Homilies on Salvation, A;c. and 
contended that they were at variance 
with the authorised doctrines of the 
Erudition, it is not unimportiint to 
inquire what course was pursued by 
him and his colleagues, when Mary’s 
accession gave them once more the 
upper band. If they simply dis¬ 
carded the Homilies, and restored 
the Erudition to its original place, 


the^ would bear a sl|Wig testimony 
to its papistry and raise doctrine* 
What did they do according to the 
Christian Observer, and what did 
they 4o according to fact? 

“ Upon tlie accession of Popisli Mary, 
and the professed return of tlie Church to 
the doctrine and ritual of lier father, Henry 
VIll. this new book of Homilies was as k 
matter of course laid aside with the ‘sebis- 
matical ordinal’ of Edirard VI. | and a new 
* profitable and necessary doctrine’ was 
substituted by Bonner aud others, after the 
heads of the ^ Institution and Necessary 
Erudition.’ ‘ It differed, bow'ever,’ says 
Collier, ‘ tntnan7ier,’as miglit be expected, 
^ being more particular aud more polemi¬ 
cal/” Christian Observer, p. 171. 

It is here clearly intended to make 
the reader believe, that the only dif¬ 
ference between the “ profitable 
doctrine” of Bonner, and the Insti¬ 
tution and Erudition df Henry, was, 
according to Collier, a difference of 
manner; the former being more par¬ 
ticular and more jioleniical. The 
sentence, as it stands in Collier, is 
this; 

IVm summer Bp. Bonner set forth 
sdveral Homilies, for tlic use of his diocese. 
They were drawn up partly by John 
Haipsfield, archdeacon of I^ndon, one of 
Bonner’s chaplains; partly by Henry 
Pendleton, already ineiitioiicd. The titles 
of them are as follows: 1. Of tlie Creation 
and Fall of Man. 2. Of the Misery of all 
Mankind, and his Condemnation to Death. 

Of the Redemption of Man. 4, How 
the Redemption in Christ is applicable to 
Man. ft. Of Cliristian Love and Cliarity. 
C. How dangerous a Thing the Breach of 
Charity is. 7. Of the Church ; what it is, 
and of the Commodity thereof. 8. Of the 
Authority of the Church. 9. Of the Supre¬ 
macy. 10. Of the Supremacy. 11. Of 
the true Presence of Christ’s Body and 
Blood in the Sacrament of tlie Altar. 12. 
Of ’rransiibstaniiatfon, 13, Of certain 
Answers against some conunon* Objections 
made against the Sacrament of the Altar. 

“ Some little time before the printing 
these Homilies, a book called a * Profita¬ 
ble and Necessary Doctrine,’ dre, was pub¬ 
lished by Bonner, for the diocese of Lon¬ 
don. It begins with an exposition of faith, 
and goes upon the heads of the Institution 
and Necessary Erudition, set forth in the 
reign of king Heniy VIII. manner 
of handling these points, U somewhat df* 
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ferent from (Af ifoett ahove-tuenlioned. 
For inttaoce, this book is more particular 
in some cases, and mbrc polemical in 
others. Under the Sacrament of Orders, 
the ordinal made in tlic last reign, is cen¬ 
sured, &c.” C()|Iicr, p, 382, 

Is it conceivable that any one 
should have read this passage 
through, and supposed that Collier 
was comparing Bonner’s Profitable, 
not with his above-mentioned tracts 
or Homilies, but Vith the Institution 
and Erudition? Not one word does 
Collier say respecting the compara¬ 
tive contents of the first, and the 
last; and we regret our inability to 
furnish such a comparison at the 
present moment. On a future occa¬ 
sion, we shall endeavour to supply 
the deficiency. 

The next person grievously mis¬ 
represented, is Mr. Todd; and as 
he has not thought it worth his while 
to interrupt his learned and valuable 
labours, for the purpose of exposing 
the arts of his Christian critic, we 
will venture to extract a passage 
from his Introduction/* together 
with the representation given of it 
throughout the review which we are 
considering. 

“ Tliis book too (the Necessary Erudi¬ 
tion), (as tbc earliest Articles and every 
otlier document in tbis collection more or 
less do), especially defines Justification, 
Faitii, and Works; and claims equal atten¬ 
tion with the three discourses m the book 
of Homilies; wherein^ if any where so 
briefly,' it has been rightly said, ‘ a man 
may meet witii the true medulla patrum 
in tliose points. And it were to be wish¬ 
ed, tlut all Homilies that have been since 
set forth, bad been so divine and catholic 
without any tincture or leaven of affected 
composition.' While these Homilies leave 
no subject imtonched, which any parts of 
the public declarations here given, notice, 
they indeed particularly shew that our Re¬ 
formers f* * supposed not only the possibi¬ 
lity of the existence of good works prior 


• Dr. Martin, late Dean of Ely, his Opi¬ 
nion concernmg the Difference between 
the Church of England and Geneva, &c. 
iSmo. 1662. p. 66. 
t Letters to Dr. Kippis, p. 111. 
t See the whole passage in this volume, 
(vi*. Mr. Todd’s) p. 58—60. 


to our juBtificatioo, wh^h a Calvinit can 
never do consistently with his general prin¬ 
ciples. But that they also required the 
actual pre-existenae of them as necessaiy 
conditions, though they excluded them as 
meritorious causes.’ This is the argument 
of Dean Tucker, supported by a reference 
to the first of these Homilies, where f ^ the 
true understanding of this doctrine’ is per¬ 
spicuously laid down, and which he desires, 
an injunction that cannot be too often re¬ 
peated, may be read with attention.” 
Todd, p. xlix. 

Now whatever may be thought of 
the pre-existence of good works, for 
which Dean Tucker thus contends, 
we suspect that none of our readers 
will have any doubts about Mr, 
Todd’s meaning, when he talks of 
the Medulla Patrum, and the Di¬ 
vine, and Catholic Homilies. If they 
construe his words strictly, the first 
expression is applied to the three 
discourses in the book of Homilies, 
and to nothing more. If they prefer 
a looser interpretation, it may relate 
both to them and to the Necessary 
Erudition: but the latter expression, 

‘ divine and catholic,’ and the wish 
that precedes it, cannot, by any in¬ 
genuity or any perverseness, be un¬ 
derstood of another subject than the 
three fore-iucntioned Homilies. The 
words “ these Homilies,” immedi¬ 
ately follow: Dean Tucker refers 
“ to the first of these/’ and Mr, 
Todd, in his note, sends us to p. 
58—CO of his documents, which 
contain a portion of the Homily on 
the Salvation of Mankind. 

The Christian Observer having 
quoted and garbled the Necessary 
Erudition, proceeds in the following 
terms, 

Tlicse are a few of those sentiments, 
which, on the authority of Dr. Martin, 
late Dean of Ely, Mr. Todd in bis intro¬ 
duction, calls * the true medulla patrum 
in tliese pointsand ' it were to be wished,* 
HE adds, ^ that all Homilies that have been 
since set forth,* meaning, we suppose, our 
own authorized ones, * had been but so 
divine and catholic without any tiuctnre or 
leaven of affected composition.* ” Clirb- 
tian Observer, p. 42. 

Furthef on, in p, 192, Mr. Todd 
is represented as speaking of the 
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Erudition and lostitution, as of the 
old Homilies ; and it is added» 

■ Well mi^ht Dean Martin have wished 
tliat all Homilies appoi^tetl since the In¬ 
stitution and Erudition liad been equally 
divine and catholic*f viithoiit any leaven 
of affected composition, aliliough it is surely 
bold in a Protestant divine to say he 
wished that Cranmer had been as divine 
and ctiiltolic in his new Homilies under 
Edward VI. as he bad been in the older 
ones, composed by die help or sanction of 
Gardiner and the Papists.’* 

Having presented oiir readers with 
these extracts* we shall not venture 
to add a single comment: we trust 
that no tvriter would have made 
such gross mis-statements inlention- 
ally; yet are we at a loss to con¬ 
ceive they can have originated in a 
mistake. 

But thecircuiustances under which 
the Necessary Erudition was com¬ 
posed, are not the only external 
evidence on which tlie Christian 
Observer rests his cause. The com¬ 
position and publication of the Ho¬ 
milies, furnish further subjects of 
triumph and self congratulation. 
And to these he has the greater 
claim, because he has earned them 
by his ingenuity alone. 

** Mr. Todd,” he says, at p. 19^, “ has 
given us no explanation whatever of the 
mwiy difficulties that must arise from his 
view of the case, viz. that the formularies 
of Henry VIII. and those of Edward VI, 
were meant to be identical. If so, whence 
arise their verbal differences ? Why were 
the former, if so clear, See. as Mr. Todd 
thinks, not adopted as they stood 

These questions, and many that 
fallow, are meant to be very con¬ 
vincing; but they assume a fact 
which is not proved, and which 
must be laugh^ at whenever it is 
mentioned; that Mr. Todd main¬ 
tains the identity of Henry’s formu¬ 
laries, which teach seven sacraments, 

• One might aimpst believe that the 
writer had never heard of the Catholic 
Church; and that he understood the epi¬ 
thet to be synonimons with Popish; for 
wherever it occurs in- the documents under 
Henry VIII. he very ilily and Significantly 
pots it in ilaliei, dtholica lnstitutiO| &c« 


transubstantiation, the celibacy of 
the clergy, and the communion under 
kind, with the formularies of Ed¬ 
ward, wdiich reject them all. The 
word identity is never used by Mr. 
Todd: he says, as we*have already 
stated, that the documents which he 
has quoted, shew in chronological 
order, the sentiments of our re¬ 
formers upon those doctrines in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which some 
have supposed to express the lan¬ 
guage and breathe the doctrine of 
Calvin. To which documents, he 
says, in another place, " the framers 
of the Articles directed their atten¬ 
tion, with the spirit of which they 
concur, and the words of which they 
almost literally adopt.” And then 
he cites a passage from the Twelfth 
Article, Of Good Works, and shews 
by references that it obviously agrees 
with the Necessary Erudition, the Ho¬ 
mily on Faith, thcCatechisrnusBrevis, 
and the Apologia of Jewell, as well 
as the Confession of Augsburgh. 
AUf therefore, that Mr, Todd can 
possibly be understood to say, is, 
that a very strong similarity of sen¬ 
timent upon the topics now called 
Calvinistic, may be traced through 
all the documents he quotes ; and 
for this purpose, he manfully appeals 
to the documents themselves. His 
critic, cautious of confronting, be¬ 
takes himself to circumstances, and 
having offered a plausible, but most 
incorrect statement, respecting the 
authors of the Necessary Erudition, 
proceeds with equal plausibility, 
and somewhat less unfairness, to 
comment upon the difference be¬ 
tween that work and the Homilies. 
Why is the article on Free-Will left 
out of the latter; why are the arti¬ 
cles on Justification, and Faith, and 
Good Works, different in the dif¬ 
ferent works ? These questions con¬ 
tain the substance of the best argu¬ 
ment brought forward by tbe Ob¬ 
server ; and they admit of the fol¬ 
lowing answers. 

In the first place, Cranmer him¬ 
self, as we have already heard from 
Collier, explained the circumstance 
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to Gardiner, saying, that the 
Homilies were intended for popular 
instruction; and that the intention 
of publishing them, had been long 
entertained. In the second place, 
discourses fdr popular instruction, 
would naturally be composed in a 
manner little adapted to controver- 
•sial purposes; and it is for contro¬ 
versial purposes chiefly that Mr. 
Todd, and those who think with 
him, appeal to the technical and 
scholastic deflnitions of the Neces¬ 
sary Erudition. Cranmer always 
endeavoured to keep controversy 
out of sight; this is evident both in 
the Homilies and Articles ; but in 
spite of his endeavours, disputes 
have arisen; and his sentiments^ 
among other tilings, are warmly anti 
pertinaciously contested. If both 
parties appeal to liis popular dis- 
courses^ is it unfair in one of them to 
make a further search into bi^ opi¬ 
nions, and quote his more polemical 
Avorks ? In the third place, it is 
certain, that both tlie Homilies and 
the Erudition maintain the true and 
Protestant doctrine, upon the only 
question of w hich Cranniei* is know n 
to have spoken as undecided in King 
Henry’s first Articles of Religion, 
He told the King, as we have alreatiy 
proved, that the doctrine of con- 
gruous merit was not set at rest by 
that formulary. It w'as set at rest 
by the Erudition ; and was left at 
rest by the Homilies; and this is a 
strong proof that they both speak 
his sentiments. In the fourth place, 
we neither know, nor can conceive a 
reason for maintaining that Cranmer 
might not have thought the same in 
1543 and 1548, and yet have been 
pleased in the latter year to express 
his thoughts after an amended form* 
Even if his formularies diflter, may 
not the difference, as Collier has de¬ 
clared, be a mere dispute about 
terms? or may not there be a varia¬ 
tion in the arrangement and the 
wor^s of an argument, without any 
substantial alteration in its purport? 
Lastly, the truth of the matter is 
probably this. Cranmer, though he 

G 


neither held absolute predestination, 
consummate depravity, final perse-^ 
verance, or irresistible grace, did 
not desire to i!hflaine and alienate 
those that did. Among such men» 
he might have perceived many true 
friends to the Reformation : men 
with whose aid he could not dis¬ 
pense, men whose characters he re¬ 
spected, men whose persons he 
loved, and with whose errors, his 
temper, confessedly somewhat too 
cohipliaat, made him apt and ready 
to bear. Without compromising the 
truth therefore, lie declared it in the 
least offensive manner. His posi¬ 
tions did not contain an express re¬ 
nunciation of Calvinism; but they 
were silently and stubbornly irre- 
concileable with it. Where they 
are embraced, the true doctrines 
of the Gospel must be gradually 
imbibed, or at least could never ,con- 
sisteutly be rejected ; and his pupils 
would thus be led to truth by a 
sure, even though a circuitous route. 
His definition of Free Will, w'ould 
have awakened all their prejudices, 
and procured his immediate condem* 
nation as a Papist, or a Pelagian. 
His Homilies on Faith, and Good 
Works, and Declining from God, are 
offensive to no Piotestant who pro¬ 
fesses a belief in the Scriptures: they 
are catholic, and all muvreceive them., 
Abstracts of their contents have 
already appeared in tlus work ; the 
next Number will contrast them 
with the Necessary Erudition ; but 
the reader must beware how he 
assents to our anti-Calvinistic it>- 
terpretation of them, lest he fall 
under the following charitable and 
truly Christian condemnation. If 
we quarrel with the ordinary, world¬ 
ly, and indefinite statements of mis¬ 
called Protestantism, it is because 
we believe them to be equally and 
inteniionalltf levelled by tbeir au¬ 
thors against the genuine cause of 
good works, and scriptural holiness.*' 
—Christian Observer, p. 192. 

Since the preceding remarks were 
wrilteiT, our attention has been acci¬ 
dentally called to a circumstance 
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which may illustrate the last quo- 
tation^ and shew what this jour¬ 
nalist means by good works. He 
has already been collvicted of tak¬ 
ing great liberties with Collier and 
Mr. Todd; and we think ourselves 
much honoured by u similar treat¬ 
ment. The Christian Observer for 
August, p. 561, contains, under the 
head of Religious Intelligence, a 
long account of the proceedings of 
the Church Missionary Society. 
“ The letters and journals, it is said, 
which are constantly arriving from 
the various stations of the Society, 
furnish many interesting and impor¬ 
tant facts connected with the pro¬ 
gress of the Gospel among the hea¬ 
then. We proceed to give a speci¬ 
men of these communications, be¬ 
ginning with India, A clergyman 
writes from Calcutta: ‘ Great things 
are going on here, and in five years* 
time this will be an altered place,* 
&c. Arc. ‘ Our school system 
will soon be considerably enlarged,* ** 

It will appear hardly credible 
that this letter should have been 
copied from the Christian Remem¬ 
brancer; but such is the fact. It 
may be found in the 18th Number, 
p. 371, in our review of Bishop 
Middleton’s Sermon; the original 
having been communicated by a 
much respected friend, whose cor¬ 
respondent, as it will be easily be¬ 
lieved, is in no wise connected with 
the Church Missionary Society, but 
is actively engaged in the service of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and it is of their schools 
(for an account of which sec the 
Register for the present month) that 
such pleasing anecdotes are related. 
The Church Missionary Society, 
which has given substantial proofs 
of good-will to the Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta and his undertakings, will not 
feel much pleased with the “ ge¬ 
nuine good works and scriptural 
holiness’* of its advocate. 

(To be continued^) 
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And king Solomon made a navy of 
ships in £zi>onf»aber, which is beside Eloth, 
on the sliore of the Red Sed, in the laud of 
Edom. 

** And Hiram sent in the navy his ser¬ 
vants, shipmen tliat had knowledge of the 
sea, with tlie servants of Solomon. 

** And they came to OpAiV, and fetched 
from tlience gold, four Imudred and twenty 
talents, and broiiglit it to king Solomon.” 
1 Kings ix. S6,28. 

Many doubts have arisen about a 
port called Ophir, whence the im¬ 
mense quantities of gold and silver 
came, which were necessary at this 
time, when provision was making for 
building the temple of Jerusalem. 
In what part of the world this Ophir 
was, has not yet been agreed. Con¬ 
nected with this voy^age too, was one 
to Tarshish, which suflers the same 
difficulties; one and the same fleet 
performed them both in the same 
season. In order to come to a cer¬ 
tainty where this Ophir was, it will 
be necessary to examine what Scrip¬ 
ture says ot it, and to keep precisely 
to every thing like description which 
we can find there, without indulging 
our fancy furtlier. First, then, the 
trade to Ophir was carried on from 
the Elanitic Gulph, through the In¬ 
dian Ocean. Secondly, the returns 
were gold, silver, ivory, but espe¬ 
cially silver, (1 Kings x. 22.) Third¬ 
ly, the time of the going and com¬ 
ing of the fleet was precisely three 
years, (1 Kings x. 22.) al no period 
more nor less. Now if Solomon’s 
fleet sailed from the Elanitic Gulph 
to the Indian Ocean, this voyage 
must of necessity have been made 
bv monsoons, for no other winds 
reign in that ocean. And what cer¬ 
tainly shews this was the case, is the 
precise term of three years, in which 
the fleet went and came between 
Ophir and Ezion-gaber. For it is 
plain, so as to supersede the neces¬ 
sity of proof or argumentation, that 
had this voyage been made with va- 
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riabl« winds, no limited term of 
years ever could have t>een observed 
in its going and retumirig with va¬ 
riable winds; the return precisely in 
three years was not possible, in 
whatever part of the world Ophir 
niiglit be situated in. Neither Spain 
nor Peru could be Ophir; part of 
tFiese voyages must have been made 
with variable winds, and the return 
conset|uent|Y unc^tain. The island 
of Ceylon in the East Indies could 
not be Ophir; the voyage thither is 
indeed iriado bv monsoons, but we 
have shewed that a year is all that 
can be spent in a vf>yage to tlie East 
Judies ; besides, Ceylon has neither 
gold nor silver, thoug!i ithasivoiy. 
St. Doniingi* lia^ neither gob*, sil- 
Ver, nor i\or\. Wlieii the Tyriaiis 
discovered Spain, they bmnd a pro- 
H fusion of silver in huge masses, but 
tins tliey brought to Tyre l>y the 
INledilerraneau, and tlien sent it to 
the Red sea over land, to answer 
the return?! from Iiulia. 

These mile's of Ophir were, pro¬ 
bably, wiiiit furnished the East with 
gold in the earliest times; great 
traces of excavation must therefore 
have appeared ; yet in none of the 
places just me«ti<uie(l are there great 
remains of any mines that have been 
wroiigiit. Tile ancient tuices of 
silver iniues in Sjiaui are not to he 
found, uikI there never were any t*l 
gold. John Do^ Santos, a Domini¬ 
can friar, says, that on tin coast of 
Africa, in the kingdom of Sofala, 
there are mines of gold and silver, 
lluin which none can b<- ino*e aburi- 
danl, especially the silver. 1 hey' 
bear the traces of having been 
wrought from the earliest ages. 
They were actually open and work¬ 
ing when tiie Portuguese conquered 
that part of the peninsula, and were 
probably given up since the disco¬ 
very of the new w<»rld, rather from 
political than other reasons,—John 
Dos Santos says, that he landed at 
Sofala in tlie year 15RG; that he 
sailed up the great river Cmifiia, as 
far as Tete, where, always desirous 
to be in the neighbourhood of gold, 
Remembkanceu, No, 23. 


hill order had placed -their conront. 
Thence he jienetrated above 200‘ 
leagues into the country, and saw 
the gold mines tlieii working at a 
mountain called Afura. At a con¬ 
siderable distance from these arc the 
silver mines of Chicona; attbotb 
places there is great appearance of 
ancient excavations. It is a tradi¬ 
tion which generally obtains in this 
country, that these works belonged 
to tj^e Queen of Saba, and were 
built ut the lime, and for the pur¬ 
pose of the trade on tfie Red sea: 
this tradition was common taall the 
(-dfres in tliat country. 

Eupolenius, an ancient author, 
quoted by Eusebius, speaking of 
Davul, says, that he built ships at 
k.lolh, a city of Arabia, and thence 
sent miners, or, us he calls them, 
metal men, to Orphi, or Ophir, an 
island in the Retl sea. Now by the 
Red Sea he niiderstauds the Indian 
t)cean, aiul by Orphi ho probably 
meant tlie island of Madagascar; or 
()il#lu migiit have been the name of 
llie continent instead of Sofula, that 
is, Sofala, where the mines are, 
might lune been the main land of 
Oi|dii. The kings of tlic isles are 
oj’ton mentioned in this voyage; So¬ 
cotra, Madagascar, tlie Commor- 
ras, and inanv oilier small islands 
llierrabouts, arc proliably those the 
Scrijilure calls the Isles. All then 
laMliices itself to liiuiing :i place, 
either Svifala, or any other place ad¬ 
joining to it, wiiich avowedly can 
lurnisli gold, silver, and ivory, in 
abmtdanee, has large tokens of an¬ 
cient excavations, and is at the 
same time uiivI'T such restrictions 
from monsoons, that three years are 
abs<*lutcly necessary to perform the 
voyage, and tliat it needs uo more, 
and cannot be done in less, to prove 
that this is Oj>hir. Bruce's Travels, 
Vol. 1. p. 434* 

Mr. Bruce then proceeds to prove, 
in a very able manner, that on a cal¬ 
culation regidated by the monsoiuis, 
tlie voyage to Sofala would take up 
the time of three years, according 
to the scriptural account. The 
4 P 
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whole being too long for extraction, 
the reader is referred to the original. 
Vol. 1. p. 434. 

“ And it came to pass at the seventh 
time, that he said, behold theic urisctli a 
little cloud out of the sea^ like a man’s 
hand. HAnd he said go up, say unto Ahab, 
prepare tby chanot, and get thee <lown, 
that the rain stop thee not.’' 1 Kings xviii. 
44 . 

At this season of the year it is not 
nacominoxi, towards the eveniiii;, to 
see a small l^lack cloud rising in the 
eastern part of the horizon, and af¬ 
terwards spreading itself to the 
north west. This phenomenon is 
always attended with a violent storm 
of wind, and flashes of the strongest 
and most vivid lightning, and heavy 
thunder, which is followed by rain. 
These storms sometimes last for half 
an hour, or more, and when they 
disperse they leave the air greatly 
freshened, and the sky of a deep, 
clear, and transparent blue. When 
they occur near the full moon, the 
whole atmosphere is illuminated by 
a soft but brilliant light, attended 
with gentle airs, as SLakspeare has 
expressed— 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the 
the trees, 

** And they did make no noise.” 

Hodge's Travels in India, p. 35. 

And the band of the Lord was on Eli¬ 
jah, and be girded up lus loins and ran be¬ 
fore Ahab, to the entrance of Jczreel.” 
1 Kings xviii. 46. 

And thou shalt make the girdle of 
ooedle work.” Exod. xxviii. 39. 

“ A girdle of fine twined linen.” Exod. 
xxxix. £9. 

** And Elijah was girded with a girdle of 
leather/' 2 Kings i, 8. 

One of these hykes is usually six 
yards long, and tive or six broad; 
serving the Arab for a complete 
dress in the day, and for his bed 
and covering in the night. It is a 
loose, but troublesome garment, be¬ 
ing frequently disconcerted and fall¬ 
ing upon the ground, so that the 
person who wears it is every moment 
obliged to tuck it up^ aud fold it 


qnew about ’bis body. This shews 
the great use there is for a girdle in 
nttei^ing any active employment; 
and in consequence tliereot the force 
of the Scripture injunction alluding 
thereunto, of having your loins gird¬ 
ed. Shaw, Thalaha, note, Vol. 1. 
p. 196. 

TJic girdles of these people are 
usually of worsted, very artfully 
wpveii into a variety of figures, and 
made to wrap several times about 
their bodies; one end of them, by 
being doubled, and sewn along the 
edges, serves them for a purse, 
agreeable to the acceptation of the 
word zary in the Holy Scriptures. 
The Turks and Arabs make a fur¬ 
ther use of their girdles, by fixing^ 
their knives and poignards in them. 
Whilst the Hogias, L e. the writers 
and secretaries, are distinguished by 
having an inkhorii, the badge of 
their office, suspended in the like 
situation. Shaw. Th(daba, note, 
Vol. L p. 205, 

This account of the girdles agrees 
exactly with tliat given by Josephus, 
describing those worn by the priests, 
Exod. xxviii. 46. I'lie -Spiwiish pea¬ 
santry, in all the souIIilmii provinces 
of the peninsula, have girdles of a 
similar dcucription, in which their 
knives are occasionally fixed, Tliey, 
like those of the chief priests, are 
twisted, and of various colours, en¬ 
folding then* bodies. It is mosl pro¬ 
bable that this custom is of Moorish 
origin, as being in general use in 
those parts where the Moors were 
chiefly resident. How far they are 
prevalent in the north, where in¬ 
tercourse with the Moors was less 
frequent, 1 cannot say. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

In an able Charge to the Clergy of 
his Diocese, in June, 1819, Bishop 
Gleig has very happily expressed a 
principle of the utmost importance 
to all who are intrusted with the 
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duty of Cbristiaa edification. " T%e 
Principle's of our Hofy Relif^ion arfe 
not a colloction oT independent 
truths, with wliicli every Clergynjaii 
may store his memory from tlie 01d 
and New Tt^^taments, and after¬ 
wards retail the.iii in hts sermons or 
other discourses, in whatever order 
he may find most convenient for 
himself. They must be studied in 
regular order, anil coTimiunieated to 
our people in the same order.”** • • 
The necessity, indeed, of a system 
of tdificaiton^ will natnrallv occur 
to every pastor who anxiously re¬ 
jects upon the most eflectual me¬ 
thods of discharging his duty of 
])reachiiig or lecturing ; and it will 
occur to him that ithout some sys- 
tein, it w'ould be impossible to pre¬ 
serve any thing like proportion 
among the parts, and conse(jneatly 
any consistency in the whole of his 
iloctrine. It has more than <»nee 
been suggested, that the subjects 
pointed out for consideration by 
our Church, in lier services for the 
Sundays throughout the year, form 
a regular and consistent plan of 
teaching. “ The whole Christian 
year seems meant to be divided 
into two parts. The design c»f the 
first is to coinineniorate succes¬ 
sively, those great events belonging 
to ChrisCs life on earth, from which 
result the several groat truths of 
the Christian system ; tlie intention 
of the second is to teach us to live 
after our Lt>rd*s example. The first 
part takes up the time from Advent 
to Trinity Sunday.*••• The second 

contains llie time from Trinity Sun- 

% 

day round to Advent again.*.,,, 
[The Christian Year. Sermon IV, 
Christian Guide, Ily John Miller.] 
VVith regard to the former of these 
divisions I cannot but consider it as 
a striking fact, that although the 
events of our blessed Lord’s life 
were scattered through a space of 
more tlian thirty years, yet their an¬ 
niversaries in one year fall in the 
order of the events themselves ; and, 
perhaps, it is not too much to in¬ 
fer, that this order ivas ordained 


for the express purpose of AuiiK*^ 
tating a systematic arrangement of 
the doctrines derived from those 
events. With reSpect to the second, 

1 doubt whether any Teacher of 
Moral Philosophy has ever con¬ 
structed so regular a sclieme of 
moral tcacliing as that contained in 
the Proper Lessons, Epistles, and 
Gospels for the Sundays after Trini¬ 
ty ; a brief outline and elucidation 
of which 1 subjoin, not without 
hojfe that it may excite attention to 
a subject which has,* perhaps, re¬ 
ceived less than it deserves. 

List of Subjects for Tweniy-five 
Sundays after Trinity. 

I. Love of God. 

II. Of our Neiglibour. 

III. Huinility. 

IV. The Fi uits of Humility. 

V. Submission and Obedience. 

VI. Repentance unto Life. 

VII. Tlie Wages of Sin and the GiR of 
God. 

VIII. The Evidence of the Spirit. 

IX. God and Mammon, or Baal. 

X. F^ncoiira^ements to Conversion 
throiiuh the Spirit. 

XI. Appointed Means and Powers that 

be. 

XII. The Glory of tiic Law, and of the 
Go'-pel. 

XIII. The Promise Piior to the Law 
and Paramount. 

XIV. Vengeance and Salvation. 

XV. Implicit Obedience necessary, 
not meiitorious. 

XVI. Death of Sin, and Idfe of 
Kightooiisncss. 

XVII. Against Divisions. 

XVI i I, Obedience to the Law tlirOngh 
the Gospel. 

XIX. Christ albsufficient against th« 
World. 

XX. Preparatiou for Judgment. 

XXL Tlie nature of Preparation. 

XXll. The advantages of Pieparatiot). 

XXTII. The folly of neglecting Prepa¬ 
ration. 

XXIV. Faith. 

XXV. Righteousness. 

I. Josh. X. Prop* Lew. sets forth what 
great things God hath done for his people. 
Ep. 1 St, John iv. 7. cxliorts us to love 
Him in return. Gosp. Luke xvi. 19. in- 

--■-^ 

* Or, Undivided Service of God* 

4 P 2 







9(rttctf iM that without loTtng Him, wa 
Cannot be converted by nigns and 'woO' 
ders. 

II* Judges iv. exaltf the virtue of zeal 
for God’s people. 1 St. John iii. 13. api- 
ritiiaJizcs this zeal into Chiistian Charity. 
Luke xiv. 16. threatens tin; deficiency of 
brotherly love and coniiniinion Goers, 
wrath. 

HI. 1 Samuel ii. reproves arrogance 
and presumption, l Peter v. 5. enforces 
Humility. Luke xv. 1. encourages the 
humble penitent to hope that God ca(*etb 
for bis soul. 

0 

IV. 1 Samuel xii. shews the displea¬ 
sure of God against tliose who are defi¬ 
cient in reverence and liumdity towards 
Him. Romans viii. 18. slieWvS the patient 
yet earnest expectation of a better otate 
produced by geiiumo humility. Luke vi. 
36. points out the moderation in ju lgme, 
and tlje candour which are the fruits of 
humility. 

V. 1 Samnel x\. shews the vanity of 
pretending to serve God without submis- 
sion to His Commands. 1 Peter lii, 8. 
describes the character of such as submit 
thereto, and declares God's favour to¬ 
wards them. Luke v. 1. instances the re¬ 
ward bestowed upon those, who obeyed 
tile divine command, without considera¬ 
tion of the human reason wliieli w'rts op¬ 
posed to it. 

VI. Samuel xii. gives an illustrious 
example of Kepentanee. Homans vi. 3, 
describes the cfi'cct of Repentance in rais¬ 
ing ns from the death of .Sin to the life of 
Righteousness. Matthew v. 20. teaches 
that unrepentmd Sm cannot be pardoned. 

YU. 2 Samuel xxi. instance of Death 
the wages of Sin, Kom. vi. 10. describes 
the wages of Sin, and tlic Gift of God. 
Mark viii. 1. adumbrates the bread of 
life, whereby the Gilt of God is sus¬ 
tained. 

Vllt. 1 Kings xiti. illustrates the 
Vanity of pretending to be “ of God” 
whilst acting iti opposition to His Com¬ 
mands. Koinans viii. Vz, describes the 
true testimony of the Spirit tliat we aie 

of God,” when we live, not after tlie 
carnal will, hut after the Spirit. Mattliew 
vii. 15. Gives us a test whereby to dis¬ 
tinguish true, from false pretensions to be 
« of God.’' 

IX. 1 Kings xviii. recommends to 
God’s people to consider the ^Choice be¬ 
twixt God and Bail. 1 Corinthians z. 1. 

2 


exhorts them to takt warning from tbn 
example of the Israelites* folly and per* 
versene>i.> in tliis^ matter. Luke xvi. 1. 
contrasts the zeal witli which men serve 
Mammon with the indifference displayed 
in the service of God. , 

X. 1 Kings xxi. affords encouragement 
to the worst OT sinners to turn from Baal 
to God. 1 Corinthian.s xii. 1. instructs, 
them, that all good desires, and power to 
biing them to good effect, are the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. Lnkcxix. 41. sets forth 
the fatal consequences of neglecting the 
gracious calls to conversion from Baal to 
God, which pioceed from the self-same 
Spirit. 

XI. 2 Kings V. shews the folly of 
de‘<pi'tiiig the appointed means of grace* 

1 Couiuhi.iiis \v. 1. csUblishes the Church 
upon the Ibiindation of the Apostles and 
I’rophels. Luke xviii. 9. rebukes tliat 
spiritual Pride which usually causes the 
neglect of appointed means and esta¬ 
blished powers. 

XII. 2 Kings X, displays the Glory of 
God in the fulfilment of His threats upon 
his enemies. 'Z Corinthians hi. 4. argues 
that if tliis ministration of death'* was 
glorious, the inimstratioii of g-rure must 
exceed in Glory. Mark vii. :>l. gives an 
example of the mamfestation of God’s 
glory, by the ministration of the Priuco of 
Peace, and Giver of all giace. 

Xni. 2 Kings xix. shews God’s re¬ 
gard to his promise in saving a remnant of 
His (Mmrcli. Galnti.ms iii. lo. explains 
that this Promise which icfers to the Gos¬ 
pel is prior to the Law, and paramount 
over it, Liikn x. 23. declares the bles'^ed- 
ness of (hose upon whom the fulfilment 
of the Promise hath come, and sliews how 
superior the charitable benevolence of the 
Gospel is to the literal obedience of the 
Law. 

XIV. Jeremiah v. teaches that God's 
wrath and vengeance hangs over sinners. 
Galatians v. 16. describes the works 
which call down vengeance, and also the 
deeds of such as escape it. Luke xvit. 
shews by what means sinners may flee 
ft urn wratli to come. 

XV. Jeremiah xxxv. inforoes the ne¬ 
cessity of implicit obedience. Galatians 
vi. 2. cautious us against glorying in our 
works. Matthew vi. 24. shews that im¬ 
plicit obedience to God is not attended 
with temporal bconveatence and want.-— 
or-wLess. tiadivitttd obedience lo God. 
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JBp. cniciftrioa Of worldly affeotions. 
Oo£p. reH^rn&tion of worldly interests, * 

XVI. Ezekiel ii, threatens rebellions 
sinners. Ephesians iii. 13. comforts true 
converts. Luke vii. 2. adumbrates the 
change from a state of rebellion to true 
conTeraion by the raising of a corpse to 
life. 

XVIL Ezekiel xiv, threatens stich as 
depart from God's established worship. 
Ephesians iv. 1. pxhorts Christians to 
Unity. Litke xiv. 1, rebukes that pride 
which causes divisions- 

XVIll. Ezekiel xx. relates the re¬ 
bellions under the Law. 1 Corinthians i. 
4. returns thanks for the Grace of obedi¬ 
ence granted under the Gospel. Mattliew 
xxii. 34. explains how tlie Law ought to 
be obeyed, and lnsf^ts on the Divine Au- 
tliority of Him who came to fuilil it. 

XIX. Daniel iii. incites us to sulTer 
reproach and oppression rather than bow 
down to the Idols which the Prince of 
this world hath set up. Ephesians iv. 17. 
describes how we ought to walk in order 
to prove that wc will not obey that 
Pnnee. Matthew ix. 1. answers tlie ques¬ 
tion which Ep. naturally occasions— 

Who is sufficient for these things ?" by 
teaching us that the Sou of Man hath 
power to forgive sins, and to heal the 
palsy of the soul, giving it strength to per- 
foim all duties. 

XX. Joel ii. declares that God’s judg¬ 
ments are terrible. Ephesians v. Xh. cx- 
lioits to avoid those tcrroisS by a due pre¬ 
paration. Matthew xxii. 1. teaches that 
Preparation to be safe should be legiti¬ 
mate. 

XXT. Habakkuk ii. declares that the 
Wisdom of this world ends in destruction. 
Ephesians vi. 10. instincts us what kind 
of wisdom will stand in the evil day, 
John iv. 46. enforces the great power and 
value of that Faith which is the Wisdom 
of the perfect. 

XXII. Proverbs ii. assures ua that 
true Wisdom is Kightconsness, Philemon 
i. 3. expresses the beauty and pleasure of 
such Wisdom. Matthew xviii. 21. con¬ 
trasts the amiableness of such Wisdom 
with the seliish temper of false professors. 

XXIII. Proverbs xi. enforces the su¬ 
perior value of eternal over temporal pur¬ 
suits. Philemon iii. 17. shews the dan¬ 
ger of the latter, Matthew xxii^ 15. 
Ttnebes how to render God the due pre- 


^rence withoat defrauding tiie world of 
its claims. 

XXIV. Proverbs xiii. teaches the ad¬ 
vantages of Faith. Coiossians i. 3. tbo 
fruits of Faith. Matthew ix, 18. the 
power of Faith. 

XXV. Proverbs xv. God deligbtetfa 
in Righteousoess. Jeremiah xxiii. 5* 
Christ is our Righteousness. John vi. 5- 
Christian Righteousness exceeds that'of 
Law, and is bouutifiil, whicli shews Jesus 
to be the Christ—or—In what sen¬ 
ses sClirist our Righteousness is taught. 
Less, by His instructing ns to fear and 
obey God, feeding us with tlie bread of 
life. Ep. clothing us in bis merits. 

A similar scheme might be shewn 
to have dictated the choice and ar¬ 
rangement of the Proper Lessons 
for Evening Service ; and a great 
variety of changes might be rung 
upon the Lessons, Gospels, and 
Epistles for the Morning, by taking 
them jointly or separately; but I 
feel persuaded that the more Uiey 
are considered, the stronger will be 
the conviction that they were se¬ 
lected with a view to a system of 
gttlar edification^ ufion which much 
of the real and permanent useful¬ 
ness of preaching and lecturing will 
depend. 

I remain. 

Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

Jhooa* 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
ARCHBISHOP CUANMER. 

Among the Lansdowne MS. in the 
British Museum, there is a collec¬ 
tion of sixty-eight letters of ArcbT- 
bisliop Cranmer. The origindis 
were discovered among the MS. of 
Sir Henry St, George, Knight, by 
Strype; who transcribed them ; and 
it is tliis transcript which is now in 
the Museum. The letters appear 
to have fallen into the hands of 
Strype after the publication of his 
life of Cranmer, and not to have 
been used by him. Eleven of the 
most important i|r« now presented 
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to the reader t a»d it is intended to 
follow them up by other documents 
of a similar description, 

^ 0 

No. II. A Letter to the King to 
grant Licence to proceed to the 
Ti'xal and Examination of Queen 
Katherine's Marriagey and to pro¬ 
nounce Judgment accordingly, 
Dated April 11, 1633. 

Please it your highness that where 
your/grace’s great cause of matri¬ 
mony is, it is thought, through 
all Christianity divulgated^ and in 
the mouths of the rude and ignuraut 
common people of this your grace’s 
realm so talked of, that few of them 
do fear to report and say, that there¬ 
of is likelihood hereafter to ensue 
great inconvenience, danger, and 
peril to this your grace s realm, and 
much uncertainly of succession. By 
the which things tlie said ignorant 
people be not a little offended. And 
forasmuch as it hath pleased the all¬ 
wise God and your grace of your 
abundant goodness to me shewed, 
to call me, albeit a w retell and 
much imwortliy, to this high and 
chargeable ofhee of primate and 
archbishop in this your grace's 
realm, wherein I beseech Almiglity 
God to grant me his grace, and so 
to use and demean myself, as may 
be standing with his pleasure and 
the discharge of my conscience ; and 
to the weal ^>f this your grace’s said 
realm : and considering also the ob¬ 
loquy and brunt that daily doth 
spring and increase of the clergy of 
this realm, especially of the heads 
and presidents of the same; because 
they in this behalf do not foresee 
and provide such convenient reme¬ 
dies, as might expcll and put out of 
doubt all such inconveniences, pe¬ 
rils, and dangers, as the said rude 
and ignorant people do take to be 
imminent 

I your most humble orator and 
beadsman, am in consideration of 
the premises, urgently constrained 
at this time, most humbly to beseech 
your most noble grace, ’flr. t where 
the office and duty of the archbishop 


of Canterbury by you and jour pro<» 
genitors* sufferance and grants, is to 
direct, order, jodge, and determine 
causes spiritual iti yourgmee'srealm; 
and because I would be right loth, 
and also it shall not become me 
(forasmuch as your grace is my 
prince and sovereign) to entertain 
any part of iny office in the same 
weighty concern touching your high¬ 
ness, without your, grace, favour, 
and liecace, obtained in that behalf. 
May it please therefore your most 
gracious majesty, in consideration 
had to the ]> remises, and to iny most 
Ixmiiden <liity towards your high¬ 
ness, jour realm, succession, and 
jiosterity, and for the discharge of 
my conscience tow’ard Almighty 
God, to license me according to 
mine office and duty to proceed to 
the examination, final determina¬ 
tion •«. • in the said great cause 
touching your Jiighness. Eftsoones 
as prostrate at (he feet of your ma¬ 
jesty, beseeching the same to par¬ 
don me of these my bold and rude 
letters; and the same to accept and 
take in good sense and part, as 1 do 
mean ; W'hicli, calling our Lord to 
record, is oiiely for the zeal tliat I 
have to the causes aforesaid, and 
for no other intent or purpose. 

From my manor at Lambeth, y" 
xi day of April, in the 1st year of 
my coiisecraUoii. 

No. in. A Letter of Archbishop 

Cranmer to the King upon pro^ 

nouncing the Sentence oj Divorce* 

Please your liighness to be ad¬ 
vertised that this xxiiid day of the 
month of May, 1 have given sen¬ 
tence in your grace’s great and 
weighty cause. The copy whereof 
I ha\e sent unto your highness by 
this bearer, Richard Watkyns. And 
where I was by the letter of Mr. 
Thurlesby, your grace’s chaplain, 
advertised of your grace's pleasure, 
that I should cause yoiir grace’s 
council to conceive a Procuracie 
(that is an Appeal) concerning the 
2d matrimony; I have sent the .same 
letters unto them, and required them 
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to do according to the tenor thereof; 
most humbly bcacecliing your ma- 
jesty that I may know your grace’s 
further pleasure concerniiia the same 
matrimony; as soon as your grace, 
with your council, be perfectly re- 
solvecl therein. For the time <»f 
the Coronation is so instant, and 
• so near at hand, that the matter re- 
quireth good expedition to be had 
therein. And *Juis our Lonl have 
your highness evermore in his blessed 
tuition and governance. From Dun¬ 
stable, this xxiiid day of May, A'c. 

ISo.xvi. A Copy oj a of Uw 

Archbishop's suit onto MasUr 
Hawkins^ Ambassador with the 
Kmptrois Majtsiy, concerning 
the Kinsfs Divorce and the Co- 
ronution of Queen Anne, 1533. 

In my most fiearty wise I commend 
me unto vou, and even so would be 
right glad to iiear of your welfare, 
A:c. These be to advise you, that 
iuasinuci) as you now and then take 
some pams in writing to me, 1 would 
be lolli you should tliink your labour 
utterly lust and forgotten for lack of 
writing again. Therefore and be¬ 
cause 1 nickoii vou be some deal 

ft 

iiesirons ot such news as hath been 
here with us of late in the King's 
Giucc's matters, I intend to iiiidrm 
y<»u of a part thereof according to 
the tenour and purpose used in that 
behalf. 

And first conceining his final de- 
termination, and concluding of the 
mailer of divorce between my Lady 
Katherine and the king’s grace. 
Which said matter after the convo¬ 
cation in that beha'lf had determined 
and agreed according to the tormer 
consent of the Universities, it was 
thought convenient by the king and 
his council, that 1 should rcjiair 
unto Dunstable, which is within four 
miles of Aiiiptiull, where the said 
Lady Katherine keepelh her house; 
and there to call her before me to 
hear the final determination in the 
said matter. ;^'otvvithstanding she 
would not at all obey thereunto, for 
when she was by Di. Lee cited to 


.appear by a day, she utterly refused 
the same, saying, inasmuch as her 
cause was before the Pope, she would 
have none othfr Judge : and there¬ 
fore could not take me for her judge. 
Nevertheless ilic 8th day of May, 
according to the said appointment 
I came unto Dunstalile, niy Lord of 
Lincoln being assistant unto me, 
and my Lord of Winchester, Dr. 
Bell, Dr. Claybrooke, Dr. Tfygon- . 
iiell. Dr, Hervey, Dr. 01iver;j Dr. 
Batten, Mr, '^edeu, with divers 
others learned in the law, being 
counsellors in the law for the king’s 
part. And so there at our coming 
kept a court for the appearance of 
the said Lady Katherine, where we 
examined certain witnesses that cer¬ 
tified that she w'as lawfully cited 
and called to appear: who for fault 
of ajipcariug was declared contu* 
max, as the process of the law there¬ 
unto bolongeth, w^hich continued 
fifteen days after our coming thither. 
And the morrow after Ascension- 
day, viz. the 23rd of May, I gave 
the final sentence therein ; how that 
it was indispensable for the Pope to 
license anj such marriage. 

This done, and after our return¬ 
ing home again, the king’s highness 
prepared all things convenient for 
the coronation of the queen, which 
also was after a manner as foL < 
lowelh ; 

Tile Thursday next* before the 
Feast of Pentecost, the king and 
queen being at Greenwich, all the 
crafts of London being thereunto 
well appointed in several barges 
dccke{l after tlie most gorgeous and 
sumptuous manner, with divers pa¬ 
geants tlieveunto belonging, repaired 
and wEiited all together upon the 
mayor of Lon||on. And so well 
furnished came all unto Greenwich, 
vi^liere they tarried and waited for 
the queen’s coming to her barge. 
Which so done, they brought her 
to the Tower, trumpets, shanibes, 
and divers other instruments all the 
way playing nnd making great me¬ 
lody; iJUnch, as is reported, was as 
comely done as ever was like at any 
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time bj the remembrance. And so, 
her grace came to the Tower on 
Thursday at night about five o'clock, 
where was such a p%al of gims, as 
hath not been heard the like a great 
while before. And the same night, 
and Friday all day, the king and 
. queen tarried there. And on Friday 
at night, the king’s grace made 
eighteen knights of the bath, whose 
crea^n was not alone so strange to 
heapf, as also their garments 
atrai%e to behold or look on. WhFch 
aaid knights, the next day, which was 
Saturday, rid before the queen’s 
grace throughout the city of London 
towards Westminster Palace; over 
aad besides the most part of the 
nobles of the realm, which would ac¬ 
company her through the city : she 
sitting in her hair, upon a horse- 
litter richly apparelled, and four 
knights of the five ports bearing a 
canopy over her head. And after lier 
came four rich chariots, one of them 
empty, and the three other furnish¬ 
ed with divers ancient old ladies ; 
and after them came another train 
of divers ladies and geiitlewonieii: 
which said progress from the be¬ 
ginning to the ending, extended half 
a mile in length by estimation, or 
thereabouts. To whom aUo as she 
came along the city, were shewed 
many costly pageants, with many 
other encomyes spoken by children 
to her: wine also running at certain 
conduits plentcously. And so pro¬ 
ceeding through the streets, passed 
forth to Westminster Hall, where 
was a certain banquet prepared for 
her ; which done, she was conveyed 
out of the backside of the Palace 
into a barge, and so unto York 
Place, where the king’s gtace was 
before her comings For this you 
must ever presuppose, that the king’s 
grace came always before her se- 
gRietly in a barge, as well from 
tOT^enwich to the Tower, aa from 
the Tower to York Place. 

And then on Sunday was the co- 
Tonatioii,; which all was,of such a 
manner* On the morning there as* 


sembled with me in Westminster, 
Church, the Bishop of York, the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Bishop of Bath, and the Bishop 
of St. Asse, the Abbbtt of West¬ 
minster, with ten or twelve more 
abbotts, which all revested, or else 
in our pontijkalibus, and furnished 
with our crosses and crosiers, pro¬ 
ceeded from the Abbey in a proces¬ 
sion unto Westminster Hall; where 
we received the queen apparelled in 
a robe of purple velvet, and all the 
ladies and gentlewomen in robes and 
gowns of scarlet, according to the 
manner used aforetime in such busi¬ 
ness. And so her grace, sustained 
on each side with two bishops, the 
Bishop of London and the Bishop 
of Winchester, came forth in process 
unto the Church of Westminster: 
she in her hair, my Lord of Sufi'olk 
bearing before her the crown, and 
two other lords bearing also before 
her a sceptre and a white rod: and 
so entered up into the high altar: 
and divers ceremonies used altout 
her, 1 did set the crown upon her 
head, and then was sung Te Dcum, 

; and after that was sung a so. 
iernn mass. All which time her 
(trace sat crowned upon a scati'old 
which was made between the high 

C* 

altar and the choir in Westminster 
Church, which mass and ceremonies 
done and finished, all the assembly 
of noblemen brought her to West¬ 
minster Hull again : where was kept 
a great solemn feast all the day, the 
good order whereof were too long 
to write at this time to you. 

But now, sir, you may not ima¬ 
gine that this coronation was before 
her marriage. For she was married 
much about St. Paul's day last. As 
the condition thereof doth well ap¬ 
pear, by reason she is now some¬ 
what big with child. Notwithstand¬ 
ing it hath been reported throughout 
a great part of the realm, that I 
married her. Which was glaringly 
false; for 1 myself^knew not there¬ 
of a fortnight alfter it was done. 
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Aud many other tilings be also*re¬ 
ported of me, which be mere licff 
and tales. * 

Other news have we none notable: 
but that one Frith that was in the 
Tower in prison, was appointed by 
the king's grace to be examined be¬ 
fore me, iny lord of London, my 
lord of Winchester. Whose opinion 
was so notably erroneous that we 
could not dispatch him; but was 
fain to leave him to the determina¬ 
tion of his ordinary, which is the 
bishop of London. This said opi¬ 
nion is of such a nature, that he 
thought it not necessarv to be l>e- 
lieved as an arlicie of our faith, that 
there is the %cry corporal presence 
within the oste, and .sacrament of 
the altar, and holdeth of this point 
iiiiieh after the ojiinioii of Q^eolain- 
padiiis. And siirelv I ni>.seir sent 
for him three or lour limes to per¬ 
suade him to leave that his innmina- 
tioij. 3bit for all that we could do 
lliereiii, he would not apply to any 
eounsel had. Now he is at a liiial 
end witli all examination; for my 
lr>rd of l.ondoa hath gi^ea sentence 
and delivered liiiii to the secular 
power; where he looketh evoiy d<iy 
to go unto the lire. And tliere \> also 
eoniiemiied witli liim one Andrew, a 
tayhir of Loiuion, lor the sellhame 
opinion. 

If you ha\e not hearii oi’our am- 

% 

hassador lately gone over, you shall 
understand that niy lord of Norfolk, 
niy lord of Rochford, Master Fau- 
h’tt, 8ir William Bryan, Sir Anthony 
Browne, and Dr. fioodrich. Dr. 
Ahirych, and Dr. I'livTlby, he gone 
into France to the Frcueli king, and 
1 suppose they go from him to the 
pope. 

Further you shall understand, 
that tlieie is many here wish you to 
sueceed your uncle. Notwitlistaiui- 
mg 1 would that you should not 
think the contrary but that there he 
a great sort which wish it should 
not come to pass. Nevertheless you 
be neither the nearer nor further oft' 
through such idle communications, 
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Finally, I here send pnlo you a bill 

for the banks of 400 duckets de 

Which sum I would that you 

should not take# it up before you 

have need thereof. And therefore 1 

send it you for your commodity and 

necessity. For it is none of the 

king's grace’s money, nor his said 

grace knoweth nothing thereof, but 

alonely of my benevolence to serve 

your purpose, in case, as 1 said, 

\ou should lack the same. And 

thiis*farc ye well. From niy manor 
• ^ 

of Croydon, the \\iith day of June, 
(1033.) 

No. XLiii. The Archhishop to the 
limb's A mbasmdor Abroad, Arch* 
(h'acon Han kinji; of occurrences 
in Fj/H'iantl, The Holt/ Nun and 
her Miracles, c^c, 

Mv Archdeacon, in my most heartv 
uise I commend me unto >ou. 
There he to ahccrtain you of such 
news as he Iktc now in fame among 
ns in Lngland. And lirst you shall 
understand, that at Cauterhurv', 
within my diocese, about eight years 
past, tlu rc was wrought a great mi- 
r;u‘le upon a maid, hy the power of 
Ciod ami our lady of Curtnpstrete. 
By reason of which miracle tiicrc is 
e^lahlished a great |)ilgriniage. Ami 
e\er sinc<‘ in.iny dt ^out people have 
sent to the dexout foresaul lady of 
Curtupsirelo. # 

The niiraele was this. The maid 
was taken with a grievous and con¬ 
tinual sickness. And during her said 
sickness she had divers ami many 
triuiees: speaking of many high and 
godly things, telling also wondrously, 
hy I lie ptiwer of the Holy Ghost, as 
U was thought, things said and done 
in otiicr places; whereas neither 
she was herself, nor yet heard no 
rejiorl thereof. She had also in her 
trances many strange visions and 
revelations ; as of heaven, hell, and 
purgatory, and the state of certain 
souls departed. Aud among all other 
visions one was that she should be 
conveyed to our lady of Curtup^ 
4 Q 
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jitretc: where she was promised to be 
liedled of her sickness, aiul that 
Aliui^jhty God should work wonders 
in licr. c 

And when she was bron^Iit thither 
and laid before the iina«;e of our 
Lady, her face was wonderfully dis¬ 
figured, her tongue hanging out, and 
her eyes being in a manner plucked 
out, and laid upon her cheeks, and 
so greatly disordere<h Then was 
there'a voice heard speaking within 

her bellv as it had been in a tint, her 
» * 

lips not greatly moving; she all that 
while continuing by the space of 
three hours or more in a trance. 
The which voice when it told anv 

ft 

thing of the joys of heaven ; it spake 
so sv^eelly, and so heaveuly, that 
every man was ra\ished with the 
hearing thereof. And contrary when 
it told any thing of hell; it spake so 
horribly and terribly, that it put the 
bearers in a oreat four. It spake 
also mans things for the coiilirina- 
tion of ])ilLriinag( s, and trenlals, 
hearini; of inas-'O'' and confessions, 
and many other such things. 

And after she liad lain there a 
long time she came to heiself again, 
and was perfectl\ whole, and so the 
miracle was finished ; and solemnly 
rung, ainl a book written of all the 
whole story, thereof, and put into 
print; which ever since that time 
bath been commonly sold and gone 
abroad among all people. 

After this miracle done she had 
a commandment from God in a 
vision, as she said, to profess herself 
a nun. And so she was professed; 
and hath so continued in a nunnery 
at Canterbury, called St. Sepul¬ 
chre's, ever since. And then she 
chose a monk of Christ’s church, a 
Doctor in divinity, to be gliostly 
father. Whose counsel she hath 
used, and evermore followed in all 
her doings. And evermore since 
from time to time hath had almost 
every week, or at the most every 
fortnight, new visions and visita- 
iions. And she hath bad often times 
trances and rppts; by reUson where¬ 


of, and also by.reason of the great 
perfectness that was thought to l>e 
in her, divers and many great men 
of the realm as (well as) mean men ; 
and learned men, but especially di¬ 
vers and many religious men had 
great confidence in her; and often 
resorted unto her, and communed 
with lier, to the intent they might 
by liev know the will of fiod, and 
ciiieflv concerning the king's mar¬ 
riage, the great heresies and schisms 
within the realm, and the taking 
away the liberty of the church. For 
in these three points stand the great 
number of Jier visions, which were 
so many, that her ghostly father 
could scarce write them in three or 
four quires of paper. 

And surely I think she did marvel¬ 
lously stop the going f(»rvvanl of the 
king's marriage ;'by the reason of her 
visitations which slie said were of 
(iod ; persuading tliein that came to 
her how highly (loil was disjileased 
llicrewilh ; and what vengeance AU 
mighty (iod would take upon all 
favourers tlu'rcof. Iiisoniueh that 
she wrote letters to the I'ope, call¬ 
ing upon liim in (iod’s behalf to 
stoji and let the said marriage; and 
to use his high and heavenly power 
therein as he would avoid the great 
stroke of God, which tiieii hanged 
ready over his head if he did the 
contrary. She faud also eoinnmni- 
cation with my Lord Cardinal, and 
with niY Lord of CanterburY> m> 
predecessor in this matter; and in 
my opinion, with her feigned visions 
and godly threatenings, she stayed 
them very much in the matter- 

She had also secret knowletlge of 
divers other things; and then she 
feigned that she had knowledge 
thereof from God. Insomucli that 
she contrived letters and sent them 
forth; making divers people behove 
that tliese letters were wTitten in 
heaven, and sent from there to earth 
■by creatures. 

Now about mulsiimraer last, 1 
hearing of these matters sent for 
this holy maid to examine her; and 
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from me she was had to Mr. Crom¬ 
well, to be further ex^imincd there* 
And now she confessed ail; and ut¬ 
tered the very truth; which is this. 
Thai she nevet' had vi'vioy in all her 
life, but that all that ever she said 
was feigned after an imagination only 
to satisfy the minds of them lliat re¬ 
sorted unto her; and to obtain 
worldly praise. IJy reason of which 
her confessions, tnany and ilivers 
religions men and others be now in 

trouble. Forasmueb as they eori- 

• 

seated to her miscbie\ ous and feigned 
visions, which containe<l much peril¬ 
ous sedition, and also treason; and 
would not utter it; but rather further 
the same to their power. 

She said that the king should not 
continue a king a month after he 
were married ; and willdn six months 
after, God would strike the realm 
with such a plague as never was 
sia-n, and tljcn the king should be 
destroyed. She took upon her also 
tt) shew the condition and state of 
souls ileparted ; as of my Lord Car¬ 
dinal, and ot‘ mv late Lord of Can- 
terburv, and divers others. To shew 
the whole story of all the matter, it 
were too long to write in two or 
three letters. You shall know lur- 
ther thereof at >our coming home. 
As toiK'hiiig tlie bishopiicks that be 
void, you shall kn<nv that Dr. Salcot, 
the Ahbot of Flvde, is elect Bisliop 
of Bangor, Dr. Lee the lawyer, is 
elect Bishop of Chester. Theie is 
as >et none elected Bishop of Lly. 
You shall know at your coming who 
shall be. (It was himsdj\) Tlie 
Farliamcnt is not holden this term : 
but is prorogued to the 15th day of 
January. The queens grace was 
brought to bed about the lUlh or 
14.th day of September, of a prin¬ 
cess. I myself was godfather : and 
the old Duchess of Norfolk, and 
my lady Marchioness of Dorchester, 
wore, godinotlnas. The Duke of 
lUchmoml hath married my lady 
Mary, the Duke of Norfolk's daugh¬ 
ter. From Lambeth, 2()th of De¬ 
cember, Anno 25 Reg. (An. Dozn, 
1533.) 


No. XLVI, To Mr. Lntymer, Parson 
of West Ki^nton, in Wiltshire. 
Licence for p^eachin^ committc^^ 
to him. 


III my right licarly wis<‘, 1 com¬ 
mend me unto you, and where, that 
in Ajiril last jiast, upon urgent 
grounds and causes reasonable 
thereto moving, both I and other 
the Bishops within my province, 
caused an exhibition to !>e had for 
]>reiciiiijg in every of our dioceses, 
.s|ieciully to the intent •that the ma¬ 
lignity of divers jneacliors might not 
have place in tlie minds of the 
common people, wliich intending 
then as well to liinder the king's 
graces just cause of matrimony, as 
well to deprave the ads and statutes 
made by the Parliament; it did ap¬ 
pear that in their sermons they 
ratlier preached sedition than edifi¬ 
cation, whereupon it was among us 
concluded that thenceforward no 
Bishoj) nor Bisiiop's othcer should 
licence any to preach without spe¬ 
cial injunction in that behalf to 
ihem declared in such luanucr; that 
is to wit, that all such as shall take 
on them the olHce of preaching, 
should neither jireach any thing 
which might seem prejudicial to the 
same matrimoiiY, whereby tlie king's 
issue might come into question and 
doubt amon£r Ihe vulgar peojile, nor 
likewise repreliend in tlmir sermons 
any such ordinances, acts, or sta¬ 
tutes heretofore made, or by the 
said High Court of Parliament, here¬ 
after to be ordained. Therefore, 
inasmuch as at your instance and 
request I have licensed divers to 
preach within my province, to whom 
I have neither.given such injunctioa 
according as is before specified, nSt 
yet though I mind so to do, con¬ 
veniently 1 could not, without their 
intolerable charges and expcnces 
reverting so far unto me for tin' 
same. I will that you, for my di-^- 
chargo herein, in my name and for 
my behalf, ^ do take upon you the 
iidminihtfation of those said injunc¬ 
tions for all such as Iiuve already 
4 g 2 
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hud, or Iiercaitcr shull have, iny 
said licence to preach at your said 
request and iiislaace. Wherein I 
would that YOU wdre right circiini- 
spect that they may i)e well ob¬ 
served, or else to send me such 
licenses again of whom >e doiihl for 
the observation tliereoJ’. Thus fare 
)c well. 

No. XLVIl, 7V) the same, appointed 

hy the Kin^ to preach before him 

the nixt Lent. ' 

1 commcnci me unto von, iS:c. 
These be to certify >oii of tlie king’s 
pleasure that his giaec is cjutented 
that \ou shall be admitted to preach 
on uil llie WednesduNs this next 
Lent, before him. Wliereupon 1 
thought it very expediciil, h^r divers 
considerations, reasonublv me mov- 
ing thereunto, to admonish you of 
certain things iii no wise to be ne¬ 
glected ami omitted on your beliiilf, 
in time of your preaching. Wliich 
to observe and ibliow ueeonling to 
mine advice lH‘r<Mfter to ^ou pre¬ 
scribed, shall at the length rcdtmnd 
to your no little laud and praise. 

First, therefore, take this order, 
(if wilt reading on the book.) 
\ou take tor >our pnijiosc' some 
process of !iie (iijspel, Ihstle, or 
any other jiail of Scripture in the 
bible ; and the same to < xjiound 
and declare acei>i(ling to the pure 
sense and npcaning thnv'of. Wheie- 
in, above all things, i! will be most 
convenient that ve (hi not at all per- 
suade for the del'eiue of vour own 
cjiuse and matters, lately on con¬ 
troversy. But that ye rather do 
seem utterly to pas.s over tliose your 
accusations, than now in that place 
^#iy spark or suspicion of grudge, 
iM'ouid appear to remain in you for 
the same. 

This done, liiat likewise you be 
very circumspect to overpass and 
omit all manner of speech, either 
apertly or suspiciously sounding 
against any special inan^s facts, 
acts, manners, or sayings, to the 
intent your audience have hone oc¬ 
casion thereby; namely, to slander 


your adversaries. Wliich would 
seem (o many Ihnt you were void of 
charity. And so much the more 
unworthy to occupy that room. 
Nevertheless, if such occasion be 
gi\ cn by the word of God, let none 
offence or suspicion be unreprehend- 
ed, especially if it be generally, 
spoken, without affection. 

Furthermore, 1 would that you 
should so study to Comprehend your 
matter, that in any condition you 
si and no longer in the pulpit than 
an hour, or an hour and a half at 
the most. For liy long exjionce of 
time, the king and the queen shall 
peradventure wax so w'eary at the 
beginning, that they shall have small 
delight to continue throughout with 
you to the end. Tlierefore let the 
effect of the premises take no place 
in your mind ; especially before this 
eircumspeet audience. To the in¬ 
tent tliat vou in so doing need not to 
have iinv other declaration hereafter 
•iginst the inisrepoiis of your adver¬ 
saries. 

And for \our further instruction 
in this behalf, 1 would that \e should 
the sooner eome up to London, how 
to prejiare all lliings in a readiness 
iiccordmg to such expeelation as is 
had ill \ou. 

No, MAIM, To the tkaa of (he 
Vhapet^ Notice to hint oj Latp- 
mcr's and Shajclons preachhij^ 
bejore the King. 

iMr. Dean, in iny right hearty mode, 
I eomrmmd me unto you. And wiiere- 
as Mr. Latynier, a man of singular 
learning, virtuous example of living, 
and sincere preaching the word of 
(iod, hath lately been endangered, 
and suffered great obloquy; and 
also 1 myself, for justly licensing 
him to ])reacli within the precincts 
and limits of my province, have been 
likcwi.se misreported. 1, intending 
evermore the furtherance of the 
truth, the pure dispensation of the 
word of God, in consideration of my 
discharge, declaration of Mr. Laty- 
mer, and satisfaction of such mis- 
reporters, have most humbly de- 
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sired and sued unto the kin^^'s high¬ 
ness, to grant unto ^the said Mr. 
Latynier licence to preach before 
his grace all the Wednesdays this 
next Lent ensping. 

Therefore this shall be to desire 
and require you, upon the king’s 
pleasure thus known for to discharge 
the assignment already appointc<l or 
hereafter to be, to any person in that 
behalf. And require further, if any 
such be, to be contented with the 
same. For 1, upon the king’s plea¬ 
sure thus willing, have admonished 
the said Mr. Latymcr to provide 
therefore. 

Furthermore this shall be beartilv 
to desire you also, that my old ac¬ 
quainted friend Mr, Shaxton, the 
queen’s grace’s almoner, may like¬ 
wise be assigned to preach the third 
Sunday in Lent before the king's 
grace. And that you will forthwith, 
upon the sight hereof, ascertain my 
request. For thus doing, you sliall 
have me ready to accomplish con- 
digiil\ your requests, and shew uulo 
you like pleasure from time to time. 
At Oxford, the itth day of January. 

No. LT, To Th\ Coke, my ChanciU 
hr. In the Case of one suspended. 

In mv right hartv wise I commend 
me unto vou. And \uliereas the 
bearer hereof hath been susjiended, 
and as he thinketh further process 
made against him, for a suit of cer¬ 
tain lU/. you demand of him, before 
my commissary at Canlerhurv, and 
as he re|K)rtetli unto me, hath been 
always conformable to agree with 
your deputy and farmer at Egerton, 
for such his duties as have been cus- 
tomabiy required of him ; and others 
for a time, until! now of late, for 
certain things as me seenietli of 
small value, he hath been sued at 
the law ; whereby so constrained by 
the rigour of the same, hcsuelh unto 
me for a more quiet and charitable 
end in this behalf. 

I therefore advise you, and there¬ 
unto exhort you, considering such 
forwardness in him ; that especially 
in this cumbrous world, you do en¬ 


treat and handle as well him as 
others your parishioners and neigh¬ 
bours, after some other more chari- 
(able means, avoiding as much as in 
you is, the obloquy of such enormi¬ 
ties wherewith tlie whole clergy is 
daily reproached and slandered. 
And rather that some charitable 
course should now seem to come of 
you, than he thus to be enforced to 
seek for the same. 

N(f. LIU, To the Lord Cromwelh 
Concerning a Prkst committed 
for Words spoken against the 
Archbishop, 

Mv Lord, in mv most hartv wise I 
commend me unto your good lord- 
ship. And wliereas I am credibly 
informed, that at your command¬ 
ment, one Sir Thomas Mounteford, 
priest, is committed to the Fleet, 
for certain words as is reported of 
him, spoken against me ; which now 
he utterly refuseth, and thereto of- 
fereth himself to prove the contrary 
ill that behalf, by divers that were 
there present, when the same words 
should have been spoken of me. 

I most heartily desire your lord- 
ship at this mv instance and request, 
vou v^'il! discharge him for the time 
of this his trouble and vexation. 
For surely of all sorts of men I am 
daily informed, that (iriests report- 
tlie worst of me. J\ud therefore so 
to be reported of by a priest, it 
should very little grieve me, although 
he had confessed it; much less then 
would I (cause) this his trouble for 
the same, he withal reporting the 
contrarv. Wherefore eftsoons 1 re¬ 
quire ^ou to be good lord to him; 
and that the rather at my instance. 

The remainder of this letter is un¬ 
important. 

No. Lvi. To Dr, TTiirlbj/, Arch¬ 
deacon of Ely. In Answer to a 
Letter from him for some Prefer¬ 
ment from the King. 

Mr. Archdeacon, I commend me 
unto you, signifying unto you that 
I have received your letters?, and a 
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liiilct from the king's highness 14 
them enclosed. Whereby among 
other things I perceive your ambiti¬ 
ous mind in seeking ^our own glory 
and advancement of your Jiaine, and 
that* unjustly and without ati) de¬ 
sert, in that you desire to h:l^e me 
confess by writing your diligence ; 
laying to my eluirge, that heretofore 
I have been a testimony of your neg¬ 
ligence. If you had hitlierto been 
accounted negligent, there is nothing 
as me seeincth as yet comiiiemVd 
and done in your behalf, whereby 
YOU do not declare vourself in deed 
the same man that 1 spake in word. 
Although }ou have changed your 
kind of negligence from a slow neg¬ 
ligence to a rash negligence. For 
80 negligent yon have been of heed 
in this matter, that you have adver¬ 
tised me never a word of those things 
which I desire to know the king’s 
pleasure in. For there be three 
places specially noted in the same 
bill, one in the margin of the first 
leaf, iinotlier in the second, wherein 
be divers words to be inserted; 
touching the process of the which I 
would you should know his gracious 
pleasure, whether he would also 
those w ords there or no. The third 
place is over the secctnd side, in the 
fourteenth line. Whereof 1 would 
have known likewise if the king’s 
grace would have left out (miracles), 
which all the bishops do think good 
to be left out. And for the same 
purpose, the self-same place in the 
book of parchment is void. 

Of the king's grace’s advertise¬ 
ment in these three points, I would 
ye bad declared your diligence. But 
to obtain the said bill of his grace, 
the premises never the more de¬ 
clared, was rather after mine opi¬ 
nion a rash negligence, than worthy 
to be reputed and taken for any 
manner of diligence. And tliere- 
fore, according to your desire, when 
you were in time past esteemed but 
negligent in declaring, now yon shall 
obtain a more ample namg, and be 
called also negligent by iinputleiicy 
and precipitation in your most expe- 
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dilion. Notwithstanding forasmuch 
as you would fain obtain some other 
better name, to prove again your 
diligence, 1 have sent the said billot 
again to you; to the intent when you 
shall know the king’s pleasure, you 
mav advertise me thereof after such 
manner as in that behalf you may 
deserve to have your name changed, 
and not augmented as it is now'. 

And where I wrote not^nnto you 
before so amply as I do now, is not 
to be imputed to my negligence, but 
to yours, because you did not con¬ 
sult with Dr. Shaxton or Dr. Butts 
fully on this matter. Nor yet have 
1 instructed jou by these letters in all 
things; but further you must learn 
by mouth of Dr. Shaxton, who 
knoweth all my whole mind herein. 
And where you write that the 
king’s grace supposelh tliat 1 have 
these articles in pavehment sub¬ 
scribed <tf his council with hands; 
surely at what time I was left at 
Lambeth, Master Cromwell sent to 
me for it in the king's name. And 
since as yet, 1 hear nothing thereof, 
wherefore 1 think it convenient that 
you enquire thereof, because it may 
be forth coming; and not enquired 
of me, where it is not, as it is 
thought to be. 

Furthcriaore ye may shew Mr. 
Vice Chancellor of Cambridge, that 
I have lovt his print of Paul’s Cr(*ss, 
and therefore 1 look for him these 
holidays to bring me another; not 
doubting but that you will bear him 
company. At which, your resort, 
we shall commune of your prefer¬ 
ment and of your diligence. And if 
you lack therefore, you shall bear 
of me at such time as you shall ap¬ 
point by this bearer. Thus, fare 
you well. 

From Croydon, the 24tli May- 

No. Lix, To a certain Parson, to 
see that eet'tain of his Parishioners 
for Cj'imts, performed Iheir Pe¬ 
nance. 

I commend me to you, and where 
certain of your parishioners were 
lately before me at Knol, for certaiiv 
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crimes and causes as you do iftiow, 
and to some of them 1 have en¬ 
joined certain penande as by a book 
enclosed within these my letters, 
you shall at large perceive; I there¬ 
fore will and*require you, that upon 
Sunday, which will be tlie last day 
of February, you see that the said 
‘ persons do their penance penitently; 
according to the purport of the said 
book; and that vou certify me duly 
thereof by this bearer iny servant; 
from v^'liom you shall receive a luo- 
iiitioii for all such ]>crsou5 as can 
and will gainsay to the purgation of 
John Manny, assigned to be made 
according to the contents of the said 
^monition. 

No. Lxviii. To my u'dl hdoved iht 
Inkahiiants of Uadhigh : iihort- 
hi^ them to have A^reemeitt, Sir 
Thomas Ross their Curate ac¬ 
cused, 

Jn my rii;ht hearty wise I com¬ 
mend me unto you. And sorrv I 
am to hear tliere is lack of chant>, 
and also be many grudges among 
you, ail being Christian men, which 
should be of such charity and unity 
as if vou were but one body. And 
to the intejit you should be so, and 
that you sluudd the rather be in- 
<liiced to concord, and especially 
against this good time* I have de- 
sireil this bearer Master Hugh 
\ aghan to take the pains to come 
unto you now with these m> letters, 
and to exhort you all in my name, 
and on my behalf, and most espe¬ 
cially in the name of our Lord, that 
you, and every one of you, put away 
such grudges as ye have one against 
another, and become lovers one of 
another, as children of God ought 
to <lo. For whosoever is out of 
cliarity, do what he w'ili, it is not 
acceptable in the sight of God. And 
how,can!ie love God that hateth his 
Christian brother, which is (he crea¬ 
ture of God. So continue in cha¬ 
rity in this world together, as the 
sons of one Father, <»ur Lord in 
Heaven, that ye may be beloved of 
Him after in Heaven. 

And where Sir Thomas Ross hath 


becnbeforcrae forthpse words, whiClTN 
as it is surmised he spake in the pul--^ 
pit, they are these Imre following: 

“ A man’s gotids spent for his soul 
after his death prevaileth him not 
forasmuch as I am credibly informed 
that no small number of you that 
were present at that Sermon, (when 
these words were spoken as is pre¬ 
tended) do affirm that he said not 
so, but these, “That a man’s goods 
given out of charity, and so being a 
chIM of damnation, spentafter death 
shall not prevail his soul.” And for¬ 
asmuch as 1 understand that this 
said curate, as soon as he heard that 
such matter Avas surmised against 
him by such as have not been his 
friends and favourers heretofore, as 
I am also credibly informed, went 
into the pulpit, and said that he nei¬ 
ther said nor meant of any other 
but of such as died out of cliarity, 
and were buried in hell as the rich 
glutton was in the (iospd, of which 
place he treut(‘d when those w^ords 
were spoken; and also to the intent 
that the mou cUaritv should con- 

to 

tiuiie among vou : 

1 have sent the said curate to you 
again, desiring you that have not 
been his friends to leave vour 
grufiges, and you all to accept him 
fa\ovirably, the rather for this my 
wTiting. Not intending hereby but 
if you or any of you shall have just 
cause against him hereafter, you 
sliall and may prosecute the same 
according to justice, if it be justly 
prosecuted without great^nd pro¬ 
bable suspicion of malice and ca¬ 
lumnious accusation. And if any 
of you shall have at any time here¬ 
after any just cause to sue before 
me, you shall be sure of such favour 
as I may lawfully shew unto you. 
At Lambeth, this 22dday of March. 


WELSH CHURCH IN LONDON. 

To the Editor of the Rememh'ancer^ 

I HAVE had very great pleasure in 
receiving monthly at my quiet babi- 
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.-Mica at the foot of one of tlie lof- 
^tiest mountains in Wales, your most 
excellent publication. 1 read it to 
ray family with inijcli interest. I 
thank you for the notice you take 
of Welch Literature, <Vc. iS:c. We 
poor Welchmen are not forf^otten by 
you. Whether it be a little native 
pride or no I can hardly tell, that 
makes us so pleased with the Re¬ 
cords you gi\e of what we were and 
are, sure I am, that we are not a 
little gratified. You have heard, of 
our hospitality, if you ever travel 
this way, I shall be happy m rfindcr- 
ing you a proof of it. You shall 
have plain fare and welcome. That 
is the treatment we invariably gwe 
to strangers. 

But, forgive me for talking in my 
own way so long on this subject. 

I wish to be civil as it becomes a 
Welshman to be. I took up my pen 
for the purpose of writing to you 
a complaint (pardon my Cambrian 
phraseology), respecting your Eng¬ 
lish neglect of us poor Welshmen in 
London. About a ^ear ago I h.ul 
occasion to go up to Lon<Ion A\ith 
luy good friend our County Meiiiber- 
We were several Welshmen in all. 
We were much pleased with Lon¬ 
don until Sunday came. We then 
wished to go to Church, as usual, 
to pray and hear a good sermon. 
But, my good Sir, the service was 
entirely in English in everj/ Clmrch 
in London; and it might, so fur as 
most of us were concerned, have 
been in , Arabic. This was a sad 
thing to us. We had always been 
accustomed to hear our admirable 
Prayers read with such devotion by 
our good Curate, and such Sermons 
preached, that we were now “ like 
fish out of water,*’ when we were 
without them. All the week we 
were quite sad, and asked the 
Esquire every day if Parliament 
would not soon stop, that we might 
go back to Wales, and enjoy the 
Service of the Church. 

To complete our misery, a dis¬ 
tant relation who had been ki Lon¬ 
don some years, came one day to see 


me, vho, upon iny complaining that 
there was no Churcli Service, told 
me that there were several Welsh 
Chapels in London, and that he 
would next Sunday take us there. 
He was true to his word. So we all 
follow'cd him. But, to our groat 
surj>rize, he took us to a Dissenting 
Meeting House, where there Avas 
not a scrap of the excellent Prayer- 
Book read !! ! You have heard per- 
ha[»s of Welsh blViod; could you 
have seen it that morning, you would 
have seen it as hot as possible! 
“ What,’’ ive cried out, “ must we 
become Dissenters Avhen aac go to 
London! Of all the fine Churches, 
is there not one for the Welsh 

My dear Editor, pardon a j lain, 
honest man ! So it is. I am told that 
all foreign nations have Churches in 
London : but we poor Welsh Imve 
none!!! If we say our public 
prayers at all in this great city, we 
must become Dissenters, which is its 
bad us if we turned out Radicals. 
This is iny opinion. There are 
thousands of us in Loudon, and }ct 
no man careth for our souls. 

New Churches are going to be 
built, let one be erected for the 
Welsh. Pray, do tell the Commis¬ 
sioners for buihiing Chureh*'s to re¬ 
member us, and build us a Church— 
A Welsh Chujich in London. 
G<»d bless you, 

1 am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

IIOWEL DdA. 


ON THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


To the Kdiior of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

A NOTE subjoined to your analysis 
of Bishop Bull’s Sermons on Primi¬ 
tive Christianity, (Christian Reniem- 
brancer, p. 007.) recalled to my 
mind the following passage from an 
author who is probably very little 
known. The insertion of it in your 
miscellany will greatly oblige your 
obedient servant, W. 
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Esiract from 5erm. VL p. 122, on 
Matt. xxii. 37, 38. Bij atnrhs 
Peters, M, A. Becfor of St. Ma~ 
byn's,CornwalL 177(5. 

Having stated tlie occasitm of the 
answer of llic Lord, as given in the 
text, he thus proceeds, 

• “ Our blessed Lord hut just be¬ 
fore (as we learn from the foregoing 
part, of thia chapter), had put the 
SadduecesHo silcilce by proving to 
them from the books of Moses the 
resurrection of tlic dead—for the 
Sadducees, though they believed 
the writings of Moses, yet tijcy de¬ 
nied the resurrection of the dead, 
the immortality of the soul, and, in 
■ "?horf^every thing of a life to come. 
Our Saviour therefore, to con¬ 
vince them of their error and im¬ 
piety, out of those very Scriptures, 
which they themselves acknowledg¬ 
ed and believed, produces that text 
where God is said to speak to Moses 
after this manner ; 

“ I am the God of Abraham, tlie 
God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob;” and then tells them, “ God 
is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” 

The plain drift and force of which 
argument is this— 

That Abraham, ami Isaac, and 
Jacob, were all of them* dead and 
buried long before the timeof Moses, 
and yet God, when he spake to 
Moses in the bush, declares hiiusolf, 
even at that time, to be tJjeir God ; 


“ } am the God of Abraham, 

God of Isaac, and the (iod of 
Jacob.” Now if Abraham, or the 
rest at tliut time bhd been utterly ex¬ 
tinct “had there been nothing re¬ 
maining of them tliftii but what was 
dead and rotten in the grave, how 
could God be said, at that time, to 
be their God ? For to Ik* a God to 
them must certainly imply some 
blessing or another, some felie.ity 
which they enjoyed by having him 
for their God ; and consequently 
they must still be living to enjoy it. 

God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” How can he be 
the God of those, who have no life 
or being, no sense or perception, 
who can neither own him for their 
God, nor receive any benefit or kind- 
ness Iroin lam ? And therefore when 
he declares himself to be “ the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
it follows, that, though these holy 
men were dead, though their bodies 
were corrupted, and consumed in 
the grave, yet tlieir souls must have a 
being ami existence somewhere— 
they must he still alive and happy, 
or they could never be said to have 
the Lord for their God. 

This argument wa» indeed so vciy 
strong and coa\iMcing, that the Sad¬ 
ducees could ha\e nothing to reply 
to it; and it is said the multitude of 
those that w'ere about hini, when 
they heard this, were ;i^toaished at 
his doctrine.” 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Fflrinifs Views of Death, for illus¬ 
trating the Wisdom ana Benevo¬ 
lence of the Divine Administra¬ 
tion, in conducting Mankind 
through that awful Change. By 
the Rev. Thomas Watson, 200 pp. 
Longman. 1810. 

In the partial and conflicting sys¬ 
tems of popular religion, it is often 
seen, th&t an exclusive and separate 
Rimkmbranckk, No. 23. 


attention is paid to the Divine Being, 
either as the God of nature, or as 
the God of grace. Some, whose 
pieasurc it is to dwell upon the sa¬ 
cred mercies and influences of the 
Gospel, seem to be unniiudful of the 
operations of the Divine Providence; 
and others, whose piety is employed 
upon <yie9tioiis of religious philoso* 
phy or natural theology, arc almost 
4R 
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’^indifferent to tlie truths and the pro- 
' raises which are revealed,^ The disci¬ 
ple of a purer and more coniprehen- 
sttve faith, will conteniplato with be¬ 
coming gratitude the blessings of cre¬ 
ation and of preservation, while he 
offers a more especijl thanksgiving 
for the inestimable love which has 
been shewn in the redemption of the 
world, for the means of grace, and 
for the hope of glory. The work 
before iis might seem to comprehend 
these views of religion, *and 
the author who would take correct 
as well as various views of death, 
for the ostensible purpose of illus¬ 
trating the wisdom and benevolence 
of the divine administration in con¬ 
ducting mankind through that awful 
change, can hardly be insensible (»f 
the peculiar consolations which the 
doctrines of Christianity reflect upon 
that momentous trial. The title of 
the work is adapted to attract the 
most powerful atlention : the sub¬ 
ject is one in which all men are in¬ 
terested and concerned, and from 
the investigation of which, tiiose who 
are familiar with scenes of death, 
may hope to derive to themselves 
new arguments of piety and self- 
possession, and to be furnished with 
topics from which they may strength¬ 
en the hopes of dying men, and as¬ 
suage the sorrows of their surviving 
friends. 

The general subject is suitably 
expressed in the title; the method 
of the inquiry is less distinctly and 
comprehensively announced. 

Viewing then death in connection 
with anotlier and a more perfect life, con¬ 
sidering its consequences as an entrance 
upon eternity, these views and considera¬ 
tions should increase greatly the interest of 
the inquiry, and command our attention to 
a Jjlbject where alt are concerned. An 
haniry of this kind should have for Hs 
tilfeot practical purposes, to increase our 
inteotioD to the great duties of religion, to 
intbience and regulate oor moral condOct. 
And whilst these are carrying fbrwafd, we 
•halt have an opportamty of eoatetaplatiog 
the wbdom vod goodness of Proetdeacc in 
prefMnlng aen for thb asidal events and ia 
condoctiBg igltf^roiyb this gYoomy vale, 
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by means the most proper and kind} and 
the result, we trust, will be a full convic¬ 
tion, that onr bondition tiere could not 
have been otherwise, without giwatly in¬ 
creasing our misery and distress.” P. 16. 

It is not easy to exhibit the form 
atid order of the general argument, 
or of the several chapters into which 
the work is divided. In a prefixed 
table of contents, the subjects dis¬ 
cussed in tb^ several sections are 
briefly detailed, but as we find that 
these do not always correspond with 
the matter in the text, we shall en- 
de^avour to collect the substance of 
every cimptcr. 

Chapter I. It is shewn, that to 
communicate the principle 
is the wonderful, and at the"^some 
time, the exclusive and peculiar pro- 
jicrty of Almighty God, to whom 
alone it belongs lo presene life, and 
who bath endued various animals 
with a singular tenacity of the living 
principle, and with a. power of re¬ 
pairing injuries, and of sustaining 
privations, fatigue, and disease. 
These jiositioiis are illustrated by a 
collection of instances, highly in¬ 
teresting and instructive. 

“ TJiere u nothiog which fumUhes ns 
with .1 stronger evidence of tlie providence 
of God, tluiii the preservation of human 
life, consideiiMig the diseases and accidents 
to which it is exposed, and how little is re¬ 
quisite to extinguish the vital spark. The 
contemplation of a vast assembly of men, 
collected in one place, all livuig in healtli, 
in soand sense, and understanding, all ra¬ 
tional and active, is an astonishing proof 
of the lieneficence and care of God, and 
a calt for o« to respect his preserving good¬ 
ness. Were we to witness this vast multi¬ 
tude smitten at once by the hand of death, 
without any accident, without either fire 
from heaven, or destruction from thia 
earth, we should be astonished and terrified, 
and ready to acknowledge the miraenloas 
ham) of God. Bat is it not more wonder¬ 
ful wlien we reflect fliatall these are living, 
and in foil eajoyaaent of all the blessings 
of life? This sboukl call oo as to acknow¬ 
ledge his gracioosinterference in preserving 
life. Tlietr destruction would only testify 
fliat Oo4 bad wklsdrawa bin cara, aad 
death mast foUew: bat the centinmauce of 
all this aisonhly io the complete posses¬ 
sion of life, and all tbeir powerl and fa* 
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If u cvidtnoe of hU interfereiice 
in upliolduif and preserving this world.*' 
P. 3. • 

Chapter IL Death considered as 
ihe unavoidable passage to eternity, 
is a subject lb which all are inte¬ 
rested, and which all are concerned 
to improve. If it had not been ap. 
pointed that all shall die, men must 
nevertheless have been removed out 
of this world, aryl death, in fact, 
prevents nfany greater evils, which 
under the present constitution of 
tilings must otherwise have occurred. 
The same divine Providence which 
hath introduced death, hath wonder¬ 
fully apportioned t!ie life of man to 
the productions of the earth, first, 
oy limiting its duration, which hatli 
hardly varied from the time of Moses 
(see Psalm xc. 10.) unto the present 
day, and by regulating the increase 
of population, which, whatever be 
the theories or apprehensions of 
political economists, must be left to 
God, and to the principles and pas¬ 
sions which he bath appointed, and 
which he alone can control, in this 
chapter, Mr, Watson has taken that 
view of population, which e\cry man 
who acknowledges a superintending 
providence, will naturally lake; but 
in imagining that population is ra¬ 
ther locally fluctuating than univer¬ 
sally progressive, he seems to forget 
that there hath been a gradual in¬ 
crease from the deluge to the pre¬ 
sent time, which shall proceed until 
every part of the globe shall he ade¬ 
quately inhabited. When the large 
and fertile portions, which are now 
barren and unoccupied, sliall be te¬ 
nanted and brought under culliva- 
vation, it will be time to fear lest the 
fruits of the earth shall be insut** 
iicient for the wants of man. But 
there is a consummation of all things 
to be expected, and in the interval, 
the increase of population does but 
fulfil the designs of providence 
the colonization of the world* 

Chapter III. Diseases, personal 
and epidemic, vary in difl'erent times 
and countries, and are often inade¬ 
quately corrected under the skill 


aqd care of men, who are neverthe^ 
less required to use the means of • 
precaution and prevention, (as in¬ 
oculation and vaccination), leaving 
the issue to the divine providence. 
The divine adndnisl ration is also 
seen in devising various means of 
checking the increase of the inferior 
animals, and in keeping down popu¬ 
lation by means of death. The life 
of man is most uncertain ; but this 
uncertainty is preferable to a fixed 
period, of which the conclusion 
could not be contemplated without 
extreme dejaction, and of which the 
progress would be unfavourable to a 
preparation for eternity, and would 
also be an aggravation of the passing 
troubles of life. By the death of 
persons of all ages, a proper mix¬ 
ture of old and young is kept up in 
society, (but would not the same 
mixture be otherwise kept up by 
the succession of births and of 
deaths?) the humiliations of ex¬ 
treme debility are prevented; and 
the religious spirit is invigorated. 
Man would have been more vigo- 
gorously constituted, if this life had 
been intended for his enjoyment, ra¬ 
ther than for his probation. 

The death of infants, and of very 
young children, is one of the most 
mysterious of the divine dispensa¬ 
tions, and it would be diflicult to 
assuage the pangs of separation 
which the surviving jmrent feels, 
without the knowledge that life and 
death are the appointed price of 
immortality. There are few readers 
who will not feel the force of Mr. 
Watson’s reasoning upon this and 
upon a kindred subject. 

“ Infititte wisdom selects the removals, 
and provides also the best means for ac- 
romplishinii; this purpose. Many of those 
things, wliich appear to ns at first sight 
dark and inexplicable, upon a little atten¬ 
tion and research, we see are not random 
appointments, but managed with the most 
perfect design, and that design is benevo¬ 
lent. Other things, which appear to be 
severe, are found to he kind; and some 
things, whicU inconsiderate men cliarge as 
evils are*the greatest good; and some 
things, which the rash and thoughtless ceih> 

4R2 
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ftuTfl M devoid of^ wiiidoin, upon better in* 

formation are found to be conducted willi 
the most perfect wisdom and skill. And 
the discoveiy of v,isdoiit so poifect, and 
goodness so evident, iif'thiniT'; which at the 
lii^st view of them appeared otherw ise, should 
keep us fiotn censuring rashly many things, 
which at present we may not be able per¬ 
fectly to undorstaiiA AH (iod's works and 
appointments, iip4||R*^^ knowledge beiiii; 
increased, will he found to be equally wise 
and good. Some of us may be complain¬ 
ing, that God has taken from ns our chil¬ 
dren before we had an opportunity of en¬ 
joying tlieir worth, and that they w^ie of 
the best and most excellent dispositions, 
and promised to be useful and virtuous. 
But we may be assnred, that the task for 
which they were sent here w'as finished, 
and that this was know n to God alone, and 
their removal in the days of innocence, is 
an assurance that they were prepared for a 
happy slate. This removal, in taking them 
away from the snares too oOen Uid for 
youth, has, peihap*', prevented much sin- 
ning into which they might have tallen, or 
pL'ihapsGod, of Ins infinite kindness, has 
removed them from some miseries which 
he saw approaching. The same tram of 
reasoning will apply to all similar com¬ 
plaints. And tlieifloie our duty is to ac¬ 
quiesce in perfect re'‘ignation, and to say, 

* Not our will but thine be done.’ 

“ When human lite is prolonged beyond 
its usefulness, it presents a bumbling view 
of man j when he becomes useless to the 
world, and burthensome to his fiiends,and 
no more remaius but tbc remembrance of 
whutlic was, then the most desirable for¬ 
tune that can befall him, is to take shelter 
in the silent mansions of the dead. Affec¬ 
tion and friendship, in many cases, wish 
for his contihimnce, but the language of 
affection is not always the language of rea¬ 
son, not always what aceords with the will 
of God: and therefore, whdst the afiec- 
tions plead for the eontimiance, the voice 
of reason and of duty calls upon ns to re¬ 
sign ourselves and onr friends to the dispo¬ 
sal of God. 

“ Man frequently survives not only his 
nsefiilucas and hisstrengtli, hut liis faculties 
also. It otten happens that the powers of 
the mind arc equally exhausted, memory 
blotted out, the judgment gone, and mise¬ 
rable man reduced even below a second 
childhood, that he knows not his nearest 
friend. Such particular cases are presented 
to us by providence, that we may learn 
from them to form an estimate of il^e con¬ 
dition of society, were a^ men before 
death to be reduced to the s^mc abject 
melancholy state.” P. 48. 


(Chapter IV. is iU.digested, and 
might be improved, and rendered 
more agreeaWe to the index by a 
transposition of some of the sections. 
Its design is to shew, that the pro¬ 
gress of disease ex^ubits various 
measures of divine goodness and of 
power, in supporting the constitu¬ 
tion under piotracted illness, when 
all human assistance is vain, when 
the faculties of ^le mind and the 
body arc benumbed and almost mor¬ 
tified. It may be, that in these 
cases the patient is supported by 
consolations unknown to other men, 
even as the plirenzy of the maniac is 
gladdened by visions of which he 
alone can partake, and by which the 
affliction of the late king is s^'id to 
have been so rapturously alleviated. 
These arc pictures of human weak¬ 
ness and of divine'powcr, operating 
physically as well as spiritually, in 
the extremity of that w eakness, and 
it should incite the gratitude of man, 
that the casualties to wliicli all are 
liable are actually experienced but 
by few'. Disease is also useful in 
shewing that the condition of man¬ 
kind is not unequal; in exciting 
c<mipassion, by the sense of common 
infirmity; and in producing pa¬ 
tience, resignation, and other vir¬ 
tues in the sufferer. Disease also is 
the natural means of abating and 
overtiming the love of life and the 
fear of death, so as to render a de¬ 
licate young woman desirous of dis¬ 
solution, and to obtain the concur¬ 
rence of her friends in her prayer. 
There are also some observations on 
the death of the convict, which do 
credit to the author's humanity and 
benevolence, if they do not prove 
his experience and discretion. 

“ Death seems to be most terrible to 
those who are condemned to an ignomi- 
iiioua death bj the lavrs of their country. 
They'have often to support a long period 
of horror, and a fearful looking forward to 
lEhat fatal day when their worldly existence 
is to be ternniiated by a public execution, 
and that fatal day is fixed. Snch arc ge¬ 
nerally taken away in the midst of health, 
in the full exercise of reason; and the 
bitteruesB of death is increased by the dia- 
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grac« aflixM to their lituation, aod S 7 tlie 
awful account they have to give in before 
the Judge of all the eerth. And yet we 
^nd tiiat men are often wonderfully sup¬ 
ported oven in such situations. They do 
not always Tnanifest tliat horror and dread 
which might he expected. It has been 
frequently remarked, that tlie ni«ht be¬ 
fore the cxeeiitioi), some men enjoy a 
protbnnd and undisturbed sleep. This may 
be accounted for, from nature becoming 
now nearly exhausted, and all the feelings 
worn out a/id sunk«down to rest: or does 
infinite goodness make some provision and 
support to enable them to meet the awful 
scene with some kind of composure ? I'lic 
effects produced upon the spectators of 
such executions are creditable to human 
nature, excepting some hardened and un¬ 
feeling wretches, who by the depravity of 
.l''fM^rincip]es arc accustomed to consider 
such^gtits as sports and entertainments. 
The spcctatois in general sympathize wiUi 
the cnnitnal, and in their pity they forget 
the crime, even thougli great, and feel dis¬ 
posed to extend to liim pardon.** P. 

The frequency of capital punish¬ 
ments, extorted hy the incrcuse of 
crime, and by tlie nccossarily slow, 
and frequently obstructed progress 
ill the revision of the criminal JaM% 
is a subject of very painful refiection. 
The convict himself does not always 
contemplate “ the fatal day” with 
the solemn fear \^ich the occasion 
requires: and the effect upon the 
spectators, whom an idle curiosity 
or a worse principle draws together, 
is so trivial, that the crime of the 
convict has been repealed upon the 
morning of the execution, at the 
foot of the gallows, or in the cham¬ 
ber in which his dead body is depo- 
sited« Nor is it a favourable sign, 
that the spectators ” sympathize 
witli the criminal,” that “ they for¬ 
get the crime even though great, and 
are disposed to extend pardon to 
him/* The great purpose of capi¬ 
tal punishments is to excite terror in 
the beholder, and if they fail to pro- 
iluce this effect, they are worse 
than nugatory, because they fami¬ 
liarize the mind with the circum¬ 
stances, the acts, and means, and 
instruments of death, which it was 
the wise purpose of many of our in¬ 
stitutions to remove from public 
sight. A public execution is sel- 


fm 

dom an edifying Tiew of death. 
How far it may please the Diving 
Providence to mitigate the suffer¬ 
ings, or comptse the mind of the 
convict^^we venture not to intpiire : 
but we feel the full force of the af¬ 
fecting petitions of the Psalmist: 
“ Let the*sorpo^fcl sighing of the 
prisoners c^eme vipre thee; accord¬ 
ing to the greatness of thy power, 
preserve thou those that are ap¬ 
pointed to die.” 

Cliapler V, War, in itself am- 
questionably an evilf and through 
the violence of human passions, of¬ 
ten unavoidable, may nevertheless 
be an instrument of jirovidence for 
the production of good, by laying a 
restraint upon population, (i. e. by 
the w'aste of war, and military ha¬ 
bits, rather than by the actual loss 
in battle, in wliich the divine provi- 
flence seems to interfere and abate 
the force of the destructive weapons, 
and to diminish the proportion be¬ 
tween those that are slain and those 
that are engaged, as the author 
argues in another chapter.) In the 
midst of private misery, war calls 
forth virtuous energies; it rouses 
slothful nations, which have been 
enervated by peace, as was the case 
of Holland, and of Italy : it contri¬ 
butes to the diffusion of knowledge, 
as did the Crusades ; and it may be 
the means of reforming sinful na¬ 
tions, such as revolutiiuiary France. 
—We ask, whether in (he Scriptures 
war ivS not always represented as a 
judgment, and a scourge, the com- 
pHuion of pestilence, and of fa¬ 
mine? 

Chapter VL Death is an occa¬ 
sion of terror to all men, especially 
to the wicked, although some from 
various causes seem to overcome its 
terrors, of which the uses are most 
important. 

We may wish that there sliould be no 
terrois or fears in death, that the path 
should be light and cheerful; but liow dis¬ 
tressing would this prove to the world, 
and what misfortunes would it entail on 
society ? ^ How much wiser and better 
adapted to the situation of man is it, to 
make death awful and the object of our 
dread and aversion ? The more we know 
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worVti Qi^d tlie fnor« w« exaniue 
into inch nveacureji of hia adminiatrfition^ 
aa are an^ject to om* capacity and know* 
l«d^e* tlie more evidences do wc meet with 
of Itis wisdom and goodAess, and with more 
confidence shoidd this inspire in onr 
judgment of those parts of his proceed* 
inga wUicii we cannot so clearly see, of 
some which may be passing befoie us, bat 
not terminateti. Tiio instances of man 
breaking through those^^strong barriers 
wbicli are placed to guard the unseen 
world, arc so rare, that such examples can 
have but very feeble influence upon tlie 
wolld. It is not the power of reason ; it 
is not the aense of duty; it is not even 
obedience to tlie commands of our Maker, 
that keeps men to their stations: but it is 
the love of life, deeply implanted in tlic 
hearts of all men ^ the dread of dcatli, and 
the darkness, and gloom, wliich cover the 
eternal world, which prove the most pow¬ 
erful of alt ties, and but very few indeed 
are found able to break tlirougU Uicse 
strong fetters.” P. 88. 

Chapter VII. Suicide cauiiot be 
eontemplated without the mobt pain¬ 
ful conflict of mind; nor is it true 
that it is of more frequent occur¬ 
rence in England than in other coun¬ 
tries. The cliaracter and act of 
Cato, as represented by Addison, is 
placed in a just and strong light, 
and jKiw'erfully contrasted with the 
conduct of Darius. The power of 
the Divine Providence is seen in 
restraining the desperation of sui- 
ckie, and in refuting the pretences 
which are alleged in its behalf, 
through the natural instrumentality 
of the fear of death: uor is man at 
liberty to renounce that life which 
k the gift of God, whatever be the 
conditions with which the gift is 
incumbered. 

Chapters VIIL IX, These chap¬ 
ters treat of the same subject, and 
some redundancies might be avoid¬ 
ed, if the chapters were consoli¬ 
dated. The argument is, that our 
ignorance of all the circumstances, 
the time, place, and manner of our 
death, is an arrangement worthy 
of the divine benevolence, which, 
wisely counteracting llie attempts 
of astrology, divination, and dreams, 
in the pursuit of information, which 
if it GOttkl be acquired* would be 


too painful to be bone, hath at the 
same time provided many kind, w* 
structive, and necessary warnings, 
of life’s uncertainty. This uncer¬ 
tainty is another benevolent ap¬ 
pointment, whether it concerns the 
sufferer, who under a different ar¬ 
rangement would be unfitted for 
necessary exertions; or his friends, 
who i^ould hardly contemplate the 
known period of his decease without 
an intensity of grief, which would 
interrupt the attentions which he 
might require. 

The affecting argument of these 
chapters would not be injured, by a 
more detailed and copious view of 
the infinite variety of the modes of I 
death, the mille via mortis, g Eew 
and coarse are the methods which 
man lias invented for the accom- 
plisliment of the fatal purpose, whe¬ 
ther of suicide or of public execu¬ 
tion ; while the same delicately gra¬ 
duated variety, which pervades all 


the works of God, is seen especially 
in the chambers where parting 
life is laid.” Diseases are multi¬ 
plied and diversified almost beyond 
calculation; in their operations, they 
are slow, and they are rapid ; at one 
time resisting, a^nother yielding to 
the power of m^icine, and in the 
end, most gentle, most easy, or most 
painful to behold. They who have 
most experience in cases of mor¬ 
tality, seldom witness the repetition 
of a scene precisely and in all cir- 
cumstances the same; and thus 
while no painful recollections are 
revived, no fearful anticipations are 
excited, and the attendant contem¬ 
plates the dying mao, without that 
deep and inward fear and aversion, 
which he could not but feel, if in the 
dissolution of his friend and neigh¬ 
bour he read the lines and charac¬ 
ters of his own decease. 

Chapter X. Ignorance of the na¬ 
ture of the toul doth not disprove 
itft existence. There are in death 
many topics of consedation, with 
which different men will fortify 
themselves, without betraying anjr 
indications of their private c^zac- 
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ter, Tbe nnknowu painft of death 
may be generally less^than they are 
apprehended to be; even sudden 
death,hath its mercies and advan¬ 
tages, nor is the Divine Providence 
implicated in the want of prepara¬ 
tion, for ao event which all must 
expect, and the imputed advantages 
of a death bed repentance are often 
most precarious, and are certainly 
not countcnanceddiy the example of 
the penitent thief. Death does not 
extinguish the rational powers, al¬ 
though the union of the functions of 
body and of soul is dissolved, which 
while it lasts is sustained by a power 
peculiarly divine. 

has been enabled to take holh 
an enla^^d and minute view of tbe works 
of his Creator. He has traced out ttie 
patlis of the heavenly bodies, and with 
DuicJi correctness has foretold, for ages to 
come, alt their various appearances. He 


soot ascend. Hence, the deetmotlov of 
tbe body may not affect tbe spirit, but it 
may be raised after the sefraration to A 
higher degree of jperfection and e^Joy- 
inent.“ P. IjO. 

In this chapter there is a confused 
application of the words of our 
Lord (Luke xxiv. and a cursory 
allusion to tbe doctrine of identity, 
w'liich might^i^tnistakeu fora denial 
of the doctrine of the resurrectito 
of the body, which it cannot be the 
intention of the author to call in 
question. See p. 184.® Tbe chap¬ 
ter concludes with observing, that 
as putrefaction is the unequivocal 
sign of death, all funereal and se¬ 
pulchral honours are vain. 

Chapter XL The conclusion of 
the last chapter is resumed, and a 
more distinct view is taken of the 
various modes of disposing of the 
dead, of which interment is the most 


has predicted with amazing cxactoess, tlie 
eclipses of the snn and moon, the diuation 
and quantity of each eclipse \ be lias point¬ 
ed out the time of the ebbing and flowing 
of tlie seas; ho has performed surprising 
things in inechanisni to assist the labours 
of man; be lias presumed to draw down 
the thunder fi-om the clouds; and has even 
averted tlic Uglitni:ig of heaven from his 
habitation. But he has never yet pre¬ 
sumed to create thought, memory, reason, 
or conscience. These are works which 
the Almighty has reserved tor himself 
alone, and which he has not delegated to 
auy mortal, perhaps* to no created exist¬ 
ence. It lias been tbe general opinion, 


common, (as it is most natural, and 
most agreeable to the divine ap¬ 
pointment, that dust shall return to 
the dust from which it was taken). 
It is happy that no method has been 
invcnled of preserving the dead, in 
counteraction of this divine appoint¬ 
ment; and it is vanity in man to 
endeavour to perpetuate the fame of 
a putrihed body. Who built the 
pyramids'? or whose body is en¬ 
shrined in the mummy, which is but 
an article of commerce, a toy in the 
cabinet ? * 


that the same disease whidi destroys the 
fabric of tbe body, does not affect the 
mental powers, or producq any injury to 
the immortal inhabitant. Whilst in some 
diseases wc see the powers of the mind 
greatly disordered, by the organs through 
which they act being much injured, yet in 
otlter disemei we see the mental powers 
dear and correct, and maintaining their 
full lastre and vigour to tbe very latest 
peiiod of mortal existence. In many dis¬ 
eases, which terminate in death, we see 
the memory powerful and retentive, tbe 
understanding sound, the judgment clear 
and certect, and tbe Soul Asellng die waste 
<»f its compairioB, soaring upwards to that 
all^ricot and good Being, to whom It sball 

* Why perhaps^ Is not the fact suffi¬ 
ciently certain P The docUihe nnqttestion- 
ablet Hbv. 


Chapter XIL The introduction 
of this chapter,' concerning the uses 
of aiiiictioa, disease, and old age, 
and concerning- the natural types of 
a future state, has been anticipated 
in other parts of the treatise. The 
introduction is succeeded by anec¬ 
dotes of the conduct of Hume, Ad¬ 
dison, Doctor Leechmao, Rousseau, 
aud Johnson under the approach of 
death, and of appropriate I'easoning 
upon these anecefotes. It wight 
have beee prudent to suppress the 
example of Rousseau: the condition 
of Doctor Jobason is well de¬ 
scribed. 

^ There are some men of that melaii- 
cboYy cast of mind, that they cannot think 
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of death) bat as the king of terrors; and in 
' spite of the arguments of reason, and of 
the soothing consolations of rotigioii) can 
never contemplate tUiscevent, but as the 
greatest of evils. Ttiis is said to have been 
particularly the case with Doctor Jolin- 
SOD, a man of the strictest morals, an emi¬ 
nent defender of religion, and strict, even 
to a superstitious observance of all its ox> 
erciseS) punctual and regular in his worship 
of God, and in compliance ydiU all the or¬ 
dinances; yet never could he divest him¬ 
self of the terrors of death. In his cha¬ 
racter, it is said of him, that his veracity 
wfi strict, even to severity. His purse 
and his house were ever open to the indi¬ 
gent ; his heart was teuder to those who 
wanted relief, and his soul was susceptible 
of gratitude, and of every kind impression. 
But his constant dread of death was so 
great, that it astonished all who had access 
tok.now the piety of his mind, and the vir¬ 
tues of his life. His apprehension on tiic 
near prospect of the account to be given, 
viewed through bis constitutional and mor¬ 
bid melancholy, often excluded from his 
aight the brightest beams of divine mercy. 
And yet it appears after all, that when the 
time of his dissolution drew near, and he 
was certain of its approach, all his fears 
were calmed, and he died fbU of resigna¬ 
tion, strengthened by faith and full of 
hope. Hence, in many other cases, the 
dread of death may arise from some con¬ 
stitutional infirmity, or from the depress¬ 
ing nature of the disease, which brings on 
the dissolution," P. 158. 

We have often had occasion to 
remark the general ease and com¬ 
posure of men, who have been lying 
upon a bed of sickness in imminent 
danger of death, without hope of 
recovery: aud in endeavouring to 
account for this pketnomenon, wc 
have been forcibly struck with the 
observations of the amiable Beattie, 
in an answer to a complaint of Sir 
W. Forbes, that in a dangerous ill¬ 
ness he did not feel that acute sen¬ 
sibility, and fear of death, which he 
judged proper to the occasion. His 
woi^s are: 

♦ 

** The account you give me of your 
thoughts and feelings, when your disorder 
was at the height is very interestiug. That 
insensibility, which you complain of, and 
blame yourself for, is, 1 believe, common 
in all similar cases, and a mercil'ul appoint¬ 
ment of providence it is. By deadenuag 


those afTections, to which life Is indebteef 
for its principal charm, it greatly alleviates 
the pangs of dissolution. In fact,, the 
pains of death to a man in health, appear 
much more formidable tliau to a dying 
man. Tliis at least is my opinion, and I 
have been led into it by what has beenob- 
served of some people's displaying a forti¬ 
tude or composure at the hour of death, 

w'ho had all their lives been reinarkablv 

* 

timorous and weak-minded. The proxi¬ 
mate cause of this 1 take to be, tliat same 
stupor, which gradiially stei.ls upon our 
senses as our dissolution draws near: and 
that the approach of death should produce 
this stupo}’, iieedt: not surprise us, w'heii 
we consider that the approach even of 
sleep has something of the same clfcrt; 
and that the keenness of our passions and 
feelings, in general depends very much, 
even when we are in tolerable 
our bodily habit.—We have gooo ic.ison 
to think, that the connection between our 
soul and body is veryr intimate, and may 
therefore admit the probability of what I 
now advance, namely, that when the pow¬ 
ers and energies of the human body arc 
disordered by the near approach of deatli, 
it is scarcely possible that the soul should 
perceive, or feel wdth its wonted acute¬ 
ness. Tlie stupor therefore, you mention, 
was something in wlitch your will had no 
part, but the natural and necessary effect 
of a cause purely material. I ask pardon 
for all this philosopliy, which however I 
cannot conclude, without one reinaik 
more ; which is, that this doctrine, if true, 
ought to be matter of comfort to a good 
man, as well as an alarm to such as arc not 
of that character. To the former, it pio- 
mises an easy dissolution; and it ought to 
teach the latter, tliat of all places on earth 
a death-bed is the roost improper for devo¬ 
tion or repentance." Forbes's Life of 
Beattie, Vol. ii. p. 149* 

Chapter XIII. There is every 
where the same aversion from death, 
the same desire of continued exist¬ 
ence, and wherever there is but the 
faintest sign of religious belief, there 
is also a hope full of immortality; 
which hope is invigorated by the 
experienced vanity of all sublunary 
bliss. The language of our Saviour 
concerning death, especially in John 
xvii. (which is not very strictly ap¬ 
plied,) is very consolatory, and be¬ 
sides the various divine interposi¬ 
tions recorded in the Old Testa, 
meat, the circumstances of our 
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Lord's traiisfiguratloB, afford deci¬ 
sive proof of the existence of de¬ 
parted spirits. Tb^ history and 
character of our Saviour himself 
present a most pleasing image of 
death, which finage is continued by 
the manner of his death and of his 
resurrection. It is certain, that if 
the a]>ostIes had not been most coti- 
iidently assured (ff the future stale, 
they would not ha^e persevered with 
such unbroken constancy in their 
Master’s service, or so resolutely 
have resisted every temptation to 
apostasy, and it is probable that 
some secret conviction of the truth 
of the resurrection operated on the 
injtid of their persecutors. 

is chapter the circumstances 
of our Saviour's death might have 
been more minutely and forcibly 
detailed, and might have exhibited 
an exemplary lesson of resignation, 
charity, and piety. It is from the 
contemplation of his human nature 
only, that we can be called to imitate 
the example of his death; but we 
nevertheless ventufe to ask, whether 
under all the circumstances of the 
representation, the human nature is 
not in this chapter too exclusively 
insisted on. It is Christ, the pro¬ 
phet, and the righteous man, not 
the incarnate God who ga^c himself 
a propitiation for sin, wlio is pre¬ 
sented to the view. It is true, that 
there is not the faintest denial of the 
doctrine; but we wish that there had 
been some allusion, some insinua¬ 
tion, however cursory and supeili- 
ciaJ* which might encourage a hope, 
that the suppression is not meant 
for a denial of the truth. 

Chapter XIV. To the objection, 
that we do not know in what the 
future state consists, it is anstvered, 
that the ignorance of the babe un¬ 
born does not disprove the certainty 
of human life and human faculties, 
and that the state of man is pro¬ 
gressive. 

** Hie different states of men have a 
close connection one witli another. The 
state in the womb prepares for our state in 
this world: and our present state is a state 
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^preparation for that laore perfeet state 
vdiich awaits us iu the eternal world. , 
state in the womb is limited to nearly 4 
determined number of days; the present ^ 
state is a period of uncertainty, the longest 
duration extends to three or fourscore 
years, but in some cases extends consider¬ 
ably beyond this period; but Ihe duration . 
of tlie future world is eveildsting. If this 
then be the case, death will not be llic4er- 
inination of our existence, but the begin¬ 
ning of a more perfect slate, and to good 
men the entrance upon an endless state of 
bliss* and upon tliis principle there can be 
no cAsdtiuii of our existence, and no 
thing as death, properly so%aned,,but the 
different stages of onr life rise higher and 
liigber, and good men ascend nearer and 
nearer to the fountain of life, ofperfectioUf 
and of happiness. Such are the ravisbing 
prospects reserved for the faithful disci¬ 
ples of Christ, when the earthly house of 
this tabernacle shall be dissolved. 'riiesQ 
prospects give to us the most gratifyin|f 
and satisfactory account of Ibc state of 
iiiuu whilst here. Why has the infinitely 
good Creator implanted in man the most 
ardent desire for the continuance of his ex¬ 
istence. Such wishes serve only to distress 
us, If tlierc be nothing beyond the m-esent 
state; but if another world, all ia w^l; and 
these passionate desires point out to us 
tile dignity of our nature, and tell us, that 
we belong to God's everlasting family.'* 
K 180 . 

The nature of the transition from 
the present to the future state, is in¬ 
ferred from 1 Cor xv. aud from the 
supposed change wliich the body of 
our Lord underwent before his re¬ 
surrection. The happiness of the 
future state is supposed to consist 
ill enlarged knowledge, especially of 
the works of God; iu a temper of 
perfect love; in exemption from all 
suffering; in arecognition of friends; 
in union with the good of all ages. 
The consciousness of sin, which, 
aggravates the fear of death, may be 
abated by considering the known 
equity of the Judge, established by 
the candour of his judgments upon, 
earth. An objection to the penal 
consequences of original sin, as in¬ 
consistent with the divine equity, 
iutrodutes some strong but just ob¬ 
servations on the reported conver¬ 
sions of •malefactors, and on the 
fatal effects of the popular taste in 
A S 
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religion^ and riie necessity of im- 
^proving and reforming it. 

It does hot appear, however, that 
Ihe doctrine of original sin, as pro¬ 
pounded in ihe Scriptures, and 
compared with a co-extensive re¬ 
demption, is in any degree incon¬ 
sistent with the divine equity. The 
author's avowal of this opiniou con¬ 
firms the suspicion^ which the omis¬ 
sions in his former chapter excited, 
and which is not abated by the view 
he takes of our Savio^ir’s 
' e^ity, merely upon the ground of 
ttm candour of the judgments of l;is 
earthly mioisti^, arc of the peace 
vibicii the penitent experiences in 
contemplating these candid judg¬ 
ments, without any reference to the 
atonement. In a future edition, it 
is desirable that tlrese omissions 
should be supplied, and that the 
authors o[»ii)ions should be ex¬ 
pressed with leas ambiguity and 
reserve. The work requires revi- 
aiou. y There are many ty|K>gmf>hi- 
cal errors, and some grammatical 
anomalies, such as the connexion of 
a relative with its antecedent by a 
conjunction, without any other re¬ 
lative intervening, and the obsolete 
use of a participle adverbially or 
absolutely, which in a writer of Mr. 
Watson^s experience tan only be 
attributed to haste and inattention. 
There are also some redundji^cies 
in the argument, which migtk be 
removed on a more elaborate revisal; 
and some parts, which admit of a 
more easy, more perspicuous, and 
more forcible arrangsiient. 

' It is farirom our intention to de¬ 
preciate the merits of the work, by 
pointhig out these blemishes and 
defieiences* The author appears 
to have been transported by the 
beauty of his thesis, and to have 
^yvritten without sufficient leisure to 
correct his composition. The sub¬ 
ject is not only delightful as a matter 
of private contemplation; its prac¬ 
tice uses axe of the highest import¬ 
ance; and we desire ^Seethe work 
executed in such a inannef, as to be 
worthy of uaqUatified commenda¬ 


tion. The aspect is of universal 
interest, uiidl yre envy not the man, 
who availing himseli of Mr. Wat¬ 
son's instrnctions, can meditate up¬ 
on it, without being /ecoucil^ to 
the condition of his birth; without 
raising his love to that Being, who 
both physically and spiritually first 
loved US; and without acknowledg¬ 
ing the wisdom and benevolence of 
the divine administration, in con¬ 
ducting mankind throtigh the valley 
of the shadow of death. 


Classical Excursion from Home io 
Arpino. By Charles K^iL 
Geneva. 1620. 

If it had pleased Charles Kelsall to 
ask oar advice on the propriety of 
making a Classical Excursion from 
Rome to Arpino, we should have 
had no hesitation in approving the 
project, as one which was worthy to 
occupy the time and attention of a 
man of taste amf talent. If, when 
he had made his tour, he bad pro¬ 
posed to commit his observations to 
the press, and to inspire mankind 
with some portion of his enihtibiastn 
in behalf of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
his ambition to be an author might 
have met with no obstruction, ex¬ 
cept a friendly hint, " ne sutor 
ultra crepidam,'* and a secret admo¬ 
nition not to exceed his proper pro¬ 
vince, or interfere in questions, wnicb 
h is plain that he does not und^ 
stand. If, when he had published 
his narrative, be bod offered it to 
our perusal, he would have bad no 
need to fear riie fastidiousness of 
criticism, if his work had been what 
it pr^^^es to be, A f^ssical Ex. 
enrsion from Rome to Arpino. If 
we coukt not always have praised, 
we would neverbave wantonly con- 
denmed the piofosion bf pun and 
paronenmiay with which it has been 
thought expedient to enliven the 
tediousnei^ ofh Cla»rical£xcursk>n; 
and our musclea rii 9 uld rather have 
been relaxed into a smile, than coiv- 
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trftcied to a frown, ^^yen . if tl|e 
iiumour bad issued from no better 
source than the following specimen: 

** It wilt be remembered, tliat emr 
Blackatone waf son of a dier. It would 
appear that the dliers are destined to fur- 
ni»h the great expounders of Mw, and con- 
eequently to l>e deathless/* P. 69. 

In this pithy sentmice arc no leas 
than three instances of the invention 
which is inseparable from genuine 
wit. The diers are mistaken for 
the dyers, which is an improvement 
in orthography; the deathlessness 
of the sons is imputed to the fathers, 
by a very ingenious neglect of tlie 
trj'.g^malrcal construction; and 
illSbptone is made the son of a 
dier, to the irreparable prejudice of 
Lis mother, who has hitherto been 
deemed a virtuous and pfudent 
woman, but she was not the wife of 
a dyer. But English grammar and 
English biography are not essen¬ 
tially requisite, they may be violated 
with impunity in a Classical Excur¬ 
sion from Rome to Arpiao, Other 
studies are more congenial to the 
author's mind : aud we wUl nut de¬ 
ter uiiue, whether by the excess of 
4}uotatiun from tl*e Latin writers, 
the author is himself more ambitious 
of the display of erilditiqn, or more 
liable to the imputation of pedantry. 
With a very commendable jealousy 
for the honour of the many worthies 
who adorned the annaU of the arts 
and arms in ancient Rome, be has 
endeavoured to retrieve tb«r pure 
nadies from the familiar vulgarity of 
modern language; and not only is 
the eye again and again refresnetl 
with the ancient and venerable or- 
tbography of Pompeius and Anlo- 
nius, which the rode innovation of 
barbarians has converted into Pom- 
pey and Antony, or even Anthony, 
but there is a choice enumeration 
of names, which some at least of 
the great men who bore them, would 
not blush to recognize: 

** The testimonies of flinins, Vslerins 
Maxiuiu, Velleias Paterculus, CatuUns, 
l4ican, Siliot Italicus, JiweMl, Comeliuf 


Bevems, St. Jerom, Atfretins Viefipir^lad 
C^siodonis, convey tdb»tes of onigpoii^ 
sppUiise to Cicevo.” , ^ ^ " 

It is unqucftionably proper 
call Plioius, Plinius; and Pom|kitte^ 
Pompeius. But if Charles Kelsfdtl 
is iiideed a root and branch 
former, or if he proceeds upm 
system .and principle in restoriag 
the old ndmenclalure, we humbly 
suggest, that it was also usual hi 
elder time to call Lucan, Lucanns; 
Jimnal, Juvenalis; St. 
Hieronymus; and A|»gnstiBe 
Justin, Attguslimis. In the jiwt 
restoration of lite final syllabJe to 
those to whom it li^ngs by Jihte- 
feasil)le title, and who have been no 
long and so unworthily cteprivnd of 
tbeir lawful inheritance, we haust 
enter our protest against the wicked 
attempt to deprive the Saxop Er-t^y 
nesti of his final t, for the purpose ^ / 
of introducing upon more than one 
occasion the Ron»aii Emestus. It 
is very possible that we are mis¬ 
taken ; but the only gentleman, with 
whom we are acquainted, as the. 
editor who deserved well of Cicero, 
did assuredly subscribe his name at 
Leipsic, Ernestl: atnl if there he 
any other Eraestus, who is equally 
deserving, we regret that we have 
not the benefit of his acquaintance! 

It is however to Ernestos, nomi~ • 
and principally, that Charles 
KelsaR proposes to dedicate the 
monument, which in his romantic 
admiratioii he conceives should be 
erected to M. T. Cicero, at the 
expence of some 70,000/. to be 
raised by subscription throughout 
Europe, and deposited in the hands 
of a banker at Rome. The project 
is no doubt very feasible; and if it 
should be carrM into execution, 
the original projector will have a 
fairer chance of inuaortality, by the 
Miscription of his name in some 
niche or comer of the meditated 
temple, than promises to gratify the 
author of a Classical Excursion from 
Rome to Arpinq. We do not mean 
to contlnd with tlie author upon the 
fine feelhtg of endnssiastn he 
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entertains forUhe fair fame of Ci- 
«cero; we wiH not condemn the 
anxiety with which, be labours to 
redeem the personal character of 
Cicero from every exception; we 
will not object to the estimate which 
he forms of his talents as a writer, 
or even to the minute classiticatioii 
of his writin;;s. If he had laboured 
to flatter Cicero more than Cicero 
would have flattered himself, we 
would have been content to concur 
le adulation, or we would liave 
Served our exceptions for private 
reflection or private conversation. 

• We how intreat the reader to exa¬ 
mine the titl^of the work prefixed 
to the present article. When he has 
read it, and reflected upon its pro¬ 
bable meaning and intent, we will 
ask whether he is ^prepared to infer 
from it, that Charles Kehull is a 
theological disputant, and tliut the 
Classical Excursion from Koine to 
Arpino, involves various points of 
religious discussion ? ]h)rn and edu¬ 
cated, as we are informed in the 
Protestant country of England, and 

? ublishing his lucubrations in the 
rotestant city of Geneva, Charles 
Kelsall has nevertheless seen the 
manners of Catholic countries, and 
being ujiable to distinguish the niuiu- 
ineries of Romish superstition from 
Christian truth and piety, he has 
thought projier to controvert the be¬ 
neficial eff’A;ts of Christianity, and 
to disparage them by a degrading 
comparison with the systems of the. 
Heathen and the Turk. The reader 
shall now judge of the religious tenets 
which are developed in a Classical 
Excursion from Rome to Arpino. 

“ Voltaire was the first iudividnal in 
modern Europe who bad the magnaniinity 
to erect a temple to the Deity, Tlie spirit 
of the Catholic doctrine is too contracted 
to altckW paying due respect to tlie first 
It must be bestowed rather on St. 
St. Leo, St. Prassedi, St. Igiia- 
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and Rome was fur superior in this 
respept, to the CathoUc; for the ancients, 
py deifying tlie attributos of the Peity, and 
the ^terent modifications of his power, 
beie on earthy relbrrcd in fact all 


adoration to Him. Rot wbatovor ttwy be 
the sentiments thp upper ranks of the 
Catholics, the middle and lower classes 
when they prostrate themselves before the 
shrines of St. Antonio of Padua, or Santa 
Uosa di Viterbo, think mure of those indi¬ 
viduals, who have sprung from the Camera 
del Papagallot than of the fountain of 
power, goodness, and tiulh. Go to Con¬ 
stantinople, you will see tliere it is true, 
a people inattentive to good government, 
and to the develope^ent and melioration 
of mind; but you will not kec the mufti 
waving his wand, and absolving people 
from their sins, like the priests in St, Pe¬ 
ter’s. The principal mufti canonisees no 
Saint, and orders no bones or toes to be 
kissed, Mahomet, however defective may 
be his doctrines in other respects, sends 
' lus foiloweis to the temple of the 
and bids tlieiii prostrate tlicmselv^pftnere, 
without asserting that lie is any more than 
a prophet, or interpreter of Gotl’s word, a 
title which he can hardly be refused if we 
consider the extraordinary eflects, wliich his 
Koran has occasioned. We can only esti¬ 
mate religions from the mure or less good 
of which liiey arc productive to man, con¬ 
templated in his individual and social rela¬ 
tions. Frieiuiship of a devoted kind is not 
uncoinmoti in Turkey; in Rome it is cer¬ 
tainly rare. The testimonies of numerous 
travellers concur in stating, that a low 
.'shopkeeper in Turkey scorns to ask even 
of a Ciiristiaii, a greater sum tliau he would 
ask of a Tutk. Most of the Uoman shop¬ 
keepers turn foreigners to the best account 
they can. The Turk will sometimes rob 
by open fofee, but he scorns pilfering, as 
common at Rome, as in I^iulon and Paris, 
and i'avily expiated by u kiss of the brazen 
feet of St. Peter, a wave of the magic 
wand from the confessional boxes, or a bow 
to the waxen virgins surrounded by their 
flower pots. The Turk having performed 
his ablutions, kneels to tlie most High, and 
only suffers himself to be acquitted by the 
testimony of his own copscieiice. The 
Turk never turns his tempos into charnel 
houses, like tlic Homan. Whether noble 
or mechanic, he enters his mosque with 
sentununts of devotion and awe. The 
Roman on the contrary, often laughs at 
several of those ceremonies which his con¬ 
science will upbraid bim for neglecting, 
'fbe Romans are still a finely-disposed peo¬ 
ple, and 1 have oflcn bad occasion to ad¬ 
mire the estimable qiiahtics of some indi¬ 
viduals. To what then are the above ills 
to bo attributed, and which press more 
especially on the lower classes. To the 
system, so long adopted by Rome, of inter¬ 
twisting religioti with politics, and chiefly 
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to this. Dttt no further digreuionfl on thift 
delicate subject iu whicbit is so difficult to 
steer the middle course, and to wliieh 1 
have ^ecn insensibly led by a dislike of the 
superstitions which de;;radc and obscure 
doctrines, *Che IssentiaU of wlitch are ne¬ 
cessary to file welfare of indivulnats and 
nations/’ P, i3. 

What temple Voltaire erected to 
the Deity wc have yet to learn: tlie 
annals of the Froncli revolution have 
recorded what he destroyed. He 
weakened the foundations of bigotry 
and superstition, and built upon their 
ruins the foul structure of Atheism 
and infidelity. The teiideucy of his 
numerous writings was to eradicate all 
reiagious principles from the minds of 
those^who admitted their pernicious 
influence,and ihusto prepare them for 
the contemplatiou and perpetuation 
of evei*y evil. An Englishman, re¬ 
siding at Geneva, might have recol¬ 
lected the names of some wlio in an 
earlier period, and with a better 
judgment, refuted prevailing errors, 
and recommended the truth; and the 
names of Wickliffe, Cranmer, Lati¬ 
mer, and Ridley, of Luther and of 
Calvin, had certainly prior claims to 
Voltaire for honourable rciuem- 
brauce, for the magnuniiniiy which 
they displayed, not in erecting, but 
in repairing and strengthening the 
temple of the Deity. Little are the 
obligations of modern Europe to 
Voltaire; and less are the obliga¬ 
tions of ancient Europe to the reli¬ 
gions of Greece and Home. There 
are some to whom it may seem li¬ 
beral to commend the equal and in¬ 
discriminate worship of “Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord,” but while the Hea- 
tliens were visibly offering an idola¬ 
trous service to many gods and many 
lords, it does not appear that there 
were many pure and enlightened 
spirits, who could develope the po¬ 
pular mystery, or who thought of 
deifying the attributes of the Deity, 
and of referring all worship to him. 
A traveller of more judgment and 
experience than Charles Kelsall, ob¬ 
served, that the Athenians erected 
;an altar to tlie unknown God, and 


{but the Romans the Gentiles^ 
in general, changed the truth ofGod^ 
into a lie, evemthc glory of thie in¬ 
corruptible God into an image made 
like unto corruptible man, and to 
birds, and to four-footed beasts, and 
to creeping things. So far were Acy 
in his judgment from worshipping 
the modifications of divine power; 
and it has been the work of more 
recent times to draw out tbe mystical 
syeteins of their philosophers,, ^d 
to impute generally tq the mnltpide 
those opinions of the truth of which 
their authors bad not sufficient con¬ 
viction to think of teaching them to 
the people, or of destroying the errors 
cruelties, and licentiousness of the 
popular religion. 

But Mahomet teaches the unity 
and sole supremacy of God, a holy 
doctrine, which, however he pervert-^ 
ed it, lie did not learn but in the 
schools of the Christian Church, and 
from the revelation of that prdphet, 
whose divine mission he did not ven¬ 
ture to deny. We do not wish to 
put a rigorous ioterpretatioa upon 
Mr. Kcisall’s w'ords, nor will we in¬ 
sist, that there is a concealed ambi¬ 
guity in the loose language of his 
statement, that Mahomet does not 
assert “ that he is any more than a 
prophet, or interpreter of Gods 
word, a title which can hardly be * 
refused, if we consider the extraor¬ 
dinary effects which his Koran has 
occasioned." It is uo common ar¬ 
rogance in the eastern impostor to 
call himself a prophet at all; of 
what word of God be is the inter¬ 
preter, or how the effects produced 
by the Koran, propagated at the edge 
of the sword, can establish his claim 
to a prophetic character, it may re¬ 
quire more talent than Mr. Kelsaii 
possesses to demonstrate. Buona¬ 
parte has equal claims with Ma. 
hornet. 

But the Mahometan religion is 
good*, because it produces good, and 
friendship is more common in Turkey 
than at Rome. There arc not many 
instances of devoted or passionate 
friendship upon record, but the 
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^ CluiftUan annfiSft are not deficient 
The love of the^ primitive Christiaas 
was 'proverbial, and there is one de¬ 
scription of friend&lup, the friendship 
jo( wedijed life, which is peculiar to 
Chriatianity. Mr. Kelsall adiaits 
tbe Turk will rob by force; he 
is also suspected of playing the pi¬ 
rate upon occasion, and of commit¬ 
ting some other uns^mly deeds, but 
b^lrili not pilfer, as they do in Rome, 
Paris, and London, and c^hcr 
where, priestly absolution is 
et is not respected, and where the 
temples are or are not turned into 
jdiarnd bouses. Mr. Kelsall never¬ 
theless acknowledges, tiiat ** the Ro¬ 
mans are a finely disposed people, 
and be has had occasion to admire 
the estimable'qualities of some indi- 
vkluilsand it b with tbe super- 
adtton only that he is offended. Why 
' then did he not follow the example 
of the amiable Eustace, who liad no 
scruple in exposing the errors and 
defects of his owu communion? In 
this attempt he needed not to injure 
and degrade by offensive compari¬ 
sons, the genei^ excellence of the 
Cbristiaa religion, which in many 
p&Lces of its dispersion, is free from 
tbe alleged superstitions, and which 
can in no place be so contaminated 
by them, as was the religion of tbe 
heathens by the vicious rites of ido- 
ktry. 

But there was a cbssfcal beauty 
jn the ancient superstition, which Mr. 
JCelsall regrets, and he almost sighs 
/or its re^oratioQ; 




As we stopped to bait the horses snder 
Algidum, I could not ^faelp contrasting tbe 
^mtuat appearance of the vinage, witb^what 
4t nrast bare ^^ted tbnnerly. The 
j)ri^tetsea and virgins moidhgin procession 
^ venarate that modifiesfiM of power deve- 
jleped by tbt Drity lathe woods and monu- 
^taios, to wfakh were added Uie beautiful 
attributes of phasti^, and all tbe parapbei^ 
paliajil^d chase, one of tbe heal^ieat 
pleasing recreations of map; the 
tbe temple of the Algi^sian 
flmg open am) ^pVayhig a Gre- 
cjpb statue not to be adored Itselfcas some 
antinf aud selfinterested hypocrites would 
induce os to believe, but merriy exposed 


as a risible of tbe above attrftsNet, 
which a giej^ter extension wete alters 
wards identified with the ^Iver orb of 
night, not to be contemplated without in¬ 
spirit^ Ideas of purity, and tiun gradual^ 
lost in the nnknowii fiiat dansor The che- 
riisses of healthy and wtdte clad virgios 
making the woods resound with the 
hymn ...... 

TIteactaal appearance of tbe village 
coDsuied hi three or four priests yelling 
rather than chanting, service before a Ma¬ 
donna, crowned with a bit of tin, and at- 
tiied as if by the vnlgarest lavandaija of 
Trevasterei some ten or dozen paupers 
lousing themselves, og the steps of a plais- 
tered church, a happy prodnetion of one of 
tbe Borromims of the cuniftry, and exhal¬ 
ing an odour compounded of tbe putrefac- 
lioa of carcases and adulterated ftjgl»io- 
cense; tlie building itself dedicate to 
some Vaticani month imago, or to speak 
synonymously, some saint, whose hooded 
effigy or os $acrvm it was meritorions to 
kiss. I considered and compared. 

Notbii^ was wanting to complete the 
pictore, but a Calviiiistic missionary or soar 
Presbyteriaa, to menace the whole village 
with eternal tortures.” P, 127. 

It ii not in Abe power of “ the 
vulgarest Lavandaija of Trevastere” 
to conceive any thing in worse taste, 
than this description, or of any sour 
Presbyterian to speak with less hu¬ 
manity of the wants and the woes of 
these paupers of Algidum. We have 
no partiality for sour Presbyterians, 
or superstitious devotees, and cer¬ 
tainly Doae for scoffing unbelievers, 
who would be thought philosophers. 
But in wh«t respect does modern 
Italy lose by this comparison? In 
what respect are the priestesses and 
virgins RMwiag .in proceg&ioq, and 
“oSHen dragging a relneUuit victim to 
the altar more refined than the three 
or four priests of atodem limes ? In 
what respect' is the Grecian statue 
preferable to the Madonna, bothfie- 
qaentty of unequal execurion 1 Or 
mtm what pretence ts the worshipper 
at Ike tube acquitted of ador^ 
img that image, and they who pros¬ 
trate themoelves before the picture 
to be convicted of idolatry? Mr. 
Kelsall is tbe apologist of the an¬ 
cients ; the Catholic doctor of the 
modemt, and it is possibk, that nei- 





thei^ is iB&llilde« Our atteaticia is 
agala attracted to sc^e undefined 
** modificatipn of power develo]^ 
in the ^oods sod uountaine/’ tAhe 
beautifal attributes of chastity^nd 
to the visible type of those attri¬ 
butes which were afterwards iden¬ 
tified with the silver orb of night. 
Mr. Kelsall seems to invert the his. 
tory of idolatry, of the worship of 
the creaturf instewi of the Creator, 
which probably originated in the 
adoration of the host of heaven, of 
Baalim and Ashtaroth. If Mr. Kel¬ 
sall should hereafter extend bis ex¬ 
cursions, he will find occasion to 
explain what modification of divine 
powiy was implied in the worship of 
the Vesus Erycina, in Sicily; under 
the rod of Mumbo Jumbo in Africa, 
and under the car of Juggernaut in 
India. In all these cases there are 
** some canting aud self-interested 
hypocrites/' as Mr. Kelsall gently 
denominates them, who lead us to 
believe that idolaters of all ages and 
countries do actually worship idols 
without any intention of deifying the 
divine attributes, and witliout any 
conception of the modifications of 
divine power. Why did the Deity 
himself forbid prostration before an 
image, if the homage of the wor¬ 
shippers was referred to .him ? Or 
what was the offence of the great 
transgression of the Jews, if, as they 
were most capable of doing, they 
bowed before an idol with hearts im¬ 
pressed with some modification of 
the power of the Most High 'i 

But Mr. Kelsall himself can forget 
his mystical interpretations of the 
ancient idolatry, and transform the 
heathen deifies again into the like¬ 
ness of men. 

It wonld be well if a new lemu or 
Saturnus <^nM re-appear in the ApeimineB 
ami propagate just ideas of social order, 
for here are an iiDTcasonabie number of 
the priesthood and the name exitiahihs 
snperstilio as in the capital.” P. 55. 

Wiiatever be the ignorance of 
monks, they are not less skilled in 
the arts of civilization than were 
Janus and Saturnus., The monks of 
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Sdint Bernard have many occa¬ 
sions rendered goon service to tiief 
traveller, and in the early periods ’Of 
their institution,^he lands which anr-^ 
rounded the monasteries were exani- 
pies of agricultural improvement lo 
the surrounding waste. The 
tion of the words of Tacitus is % 
wanton insult to the Christian name: 
the spirit which dictated them was 
agreeable to the circumstauces and 
condition of the author, but Deit|mr 
he nor any of the "ancients ha"'' 
leged any thing in support of^tle 
imputation which they convey. If 
they had been quoted by Cariile> tffe 
quotation might have been palliated 
by the known ignorance of the re¬ 
citer. In the citation of Charles 
Kelsall, they have no exsuse; he 
knows their force and meaning. Pir^h 
mperstitio! exclaims the exoeUent. 
Brotier, before he exposes the injus¬ 
tice of the insiihiation. The pee- ■ 
vishness and petulance of Mr. Kel¬ 
sall at the supposed failure and in- 
eificiency of Christiaoify do not 
however prevent him from admitting 
that the manners of men have been 
improved, although he omits to men¬ 
tion the cause of the improvement. 

In speaking of Tiberius he says; 

Sacli anecdotes present a deplorable 
picture of those times, and often make me « 
think that the world is better now than it 
ever was.” P, 254. • 

The rigour of Mr. Keisall's hosti¬ 
lity to the cause of truth, is in some 
degree abated by the weakness of 
the illusions which he is disposed to 
entertaiu. This indirect mi iosidi- 
ous censor of the truth and righte¬ 
ousness of Christianity is not ai^am- 
ed to acknowledge a secret predi¬ 
lection for the metempsychosis and 
astrology. 

Tullius sefBS to agree witli some phi¬ 
losophers, that man was created to expiate 
crimes ^committed in a previous state of 
existeuce; a dogma, which it might be rash 
impHcity to adopt, but which from moat 
appearanses *in the physical and moral 
worlds, it would be difficult to refute. At 
all events it sounds more plausible than''the 
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JUenil acceptationr of the Mosaic aiglet"* 
P. 178, 

“ Suetonius tells us that Tiberius was 
circa Deos ac religione^egligentior, per- 
soasione plcnus, cnncta fato agi. Kcvolv- 
ing as I (^CD liave tliese thiogs within my 
fniml, it may be questioned, whether or no 
after all, there be not some truth in the 
sidereal mfluences. VV^e know that the most 
transcendent spirits of antiquity often dis¬ 
regarded the priest sacrificing at tlie altar, 
while the skilfhl astrdloger always made 
them pause, often tremble. It is perhaps 
oo6>of fhe knottiest speculations that^can 
otfli^y the human mind, which the feeble- 
ne^f our reasoning prevents ns from impli¬ 
citly lielieving, the mysterious links of the 
system to which we belong from rejecting.'* 
P. 24«. 

We intreat Charles Kelsall to re¬ 
volve these things again in his mind, 
and to pause and tremble at the 
offence and the mischief which he 
hath already done, before he at¬ 
tempts to pass another scries of 
sceptical insinuations under the name 
of a Classical Excursion from Rome 
to Arpinum. The attempt is not 
original; some of the very same 
comparisons are found in the Travels 
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into Albaniai and were exhitMteeji in 
the first number of the Christian 
Remembrancer. There is an art and 
a d^ngenuousness in this mqide of 
propagating infidelity, which cannot 
i)e too earnestly opposed, A vo. 
lume of travels will be read by 
many, who would turn with abhor¬ 
rence from a number of the Deist, 
and insimiations will be gradually 
admitted, where mpre direct objec* 
tions would be prudently avoided or 
confidently denied. There is per- 
iiaps no reason to fear, that Charles 
Kelsall or John Cam Hobhouse will 
ever prevail with men to renounce 
their faith, and profess themselves 
Turks and Heathens; but it i^no 
unnatural effect of tlieir exceptions, 
to reduce men to a state of indiffer¬ 
ence to the great question. What is 
truth ? Avhen they are accustomed to 
read that religion and superstition 
are convertible terms, and that the 
faults which sect imputes to sect are 
the intrinsic and unavoidable faults 
of the system. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


Society for Pronwting Christian 
Knovfledge^ 

Fkom the J^nnual Report just pub¬ 
lished, it appears that ihe members 
of this Society now amount to up¬ 
wards of 14,000 ; that the Diocesan 
and District Committees amount to 
216; and "that the general affairs of 
the Society continue in a very pros¬ 
perous state. 

The Appendix contains some very 
. interesting information from the East 
Indies, from which we subjoin the 
following extracts: 

** Native School Department, 

** The Calcutta Diocesan Committee are 
fflily aware that much was expectM from 
'^lem in tbis department by the public, 
from which they have received tbe most 
liberal support; and though tbej^ are not 
able u yet to present very ample details. 


they beg to ^offer a few remarks respecting 
their plans and proceedings, winch will 
serve to s^bow that they have good hope 
of fully answering the general expeetatiou; 
and that if their progress has hitherto been 
slow, they do not the less calculate on the 
good effects to be produced by their exer¬ 
tions. , 

The plan which tlic Diocesan School 
Committee proposed to themselves, w 
widely different from that which has been 
pursued by another Society. Both have 
their advantages j and while both tend to 
the same great end, to enlighten and im¬ 
prove the minds of the ignorant natives of 
6its country, to dispel the mists which sur¬ 
round them, and to raise them in the scale 
of intellectual existence, it is probably of 
no inconnderable importance, that differ¬ 
ent modes of accomplishing it sbonld be 
attempted and thoroughly proved. The 
proposition itself is altogether new, and 
forms a most momentons and interestiog 
feature in the great attempts, which are 
every where in progress for diffusing the 
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Hgbt of truUi into eveiy quttrtei: of*the 
world. Tl)e objcctf to which the goneral* 
endeairour tends, is tlie Biost iiDportant 
that can occupy the mind and faculties of 
the Christiau community, and the circtim- 
stances by which we arc here surrounded, 
are very peculiar, perhaps altogether with¬ 
out parallel in the whole history of man¬ 
kind. The great question then becomes, bow 
can tliis final object be best accomplished ? 

” The very name of the * Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge* suffici¬ 
ently indicate^ its general design; and its 
committee at (.^entta have before re¬ 
marked, that though they kept that de- 
aigo, however remotely, in view, tltey ad¬ 
hered rather to tlie spirit than the letter of 
the Society's laws, when they undertook 
the establisiiment of native schools. The 
Diocesan School Committee does not con¬ 
sider* as a distinct body, merely pur- 
sning thu object of general instruction, 
and at liberty therefore to become auxi¬ 
liary to any other body, which may be so 
engaged ; but it is an actual part of a So¬ 
ciety which lias devoted tlie labours of 
very many years to tlie declared and spe¬ 
cific object of promoting religious truth. 
It lias uot, therefore, precluded itself by 
any pledge from prosecuting tliis design: 
hence it will bo seen, that while the 
constitution of the Society, to which it be¬ 
longs, would not admit of such an associa¬ 
tion with natives as might probably tend 
at present to increase the number of chU- 
dreii in its schools, the line of action also 
which It pursues, would lender such a 
Btep impracticable, and even incompati¬ 
ble with its ultimate object,^ whenever 
opportunities may open for wholly fulfill¬ 
ing it. 

The coiumiltee have adopted the me¬ 
thod of estahiUhing schools by circles 
comprising a few miles in extent, each 
circle containing five Uengalcc schools, 
and one Central school, in which English 
shall be taught. As yet the committee 
have established only four schools, in 
wliich the chihlren are instructed in one 
imiform plan, adhering as nearly as possi¬ 
ble to the National System used in Eng¬ 
land. Preparations arc now going on for 
the erection of a fifth school near Russia- 
poogly, on the completion of which the 
English school will immediately be put in 
operation. 

In these schools tlie children are 
found readily to adopt whatever is sug¬ 
gested to ttiem, and a very pleasing emu¬ 
lation is excited among tiieni by the sys¬ 
tem pursued. Every possible care is taken 
to make them fully understand what they 
learn. It is observed that the native dill- 
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drq^ vory soon became able to repent les« 
sons by rote, wbich npowiBKamlBation ttiGV 
aro«found to have much difficulty in ivtid^ 
ing; and thus in those in which they are 9 
little fumiiiarisfd, fliey generally appear 
to have acquired a readiness in reading 
which they do not really possess, the 
same difficulty of decyplrering a new les* 
ton still remaining. Tliis can only be re¬ 
medied by the process of writing and 
spelling, and explaining the words ; a pro¬ 
cess, which though slow, is effectual and 
permanent. Tlie children having been 
principally collected from native schools 
already existing, it was judged proper liy 
the committee still to continue-them Si 
charge of their former teachers: but as 
tlie knowledge nf tliese people was found 
to be very limited, and they were deemed 
incapable of doing justice to tlie children 
under the new and improved state of 
tilings, a Pundit has been engaged by the 
committee at a mootidy charge of twelve 
rupees, who besides affording mstruction 
to the teachers in their leisure hours in 
what is to be communicated day by day 
to each scliool, attends the schools also in 
regular rotation in order to superintend 
and examine the whole. Alternately with 
him tlie schools are visited by tlie snperin- 
tendant, who is to have the charge of the 
Eoglisli school. Mr. Brown having resign¬ 
ed the latter office in order to accept a 
situation at Bcncoolen, the committee have 
(‘Dgagcd Mr. Van Gricken, who was some 
time employed in the schools at Chtusurali, 
to whom they have granted a monthly al¬ 
lowance of twenty-five rupees for liouse 
rent, in addition to tlie former stipend, on 
the condition of hts fixing himself within a 
convenient range of the schools, which 
has been effected. AH these arc subject 
to the fiequent visitations of*thc Kev. Mr. 
Huwtayne, one of the committee's secre¬ 
taries. 

The salary allowed to the native 
teachers is six rupees per month for fifty 
boys, with on addition of one rupee for 
every ten beyond that number, till tho 
number of lOo boys in each school is com- 
pleated. 

It will be perceived that the balance 
of accounts in the school fund in favour of 
the committee is very considerable. It 
was thoiiglit expeilient rather to try the 
effect of one circle of schools than to em¬ 
bark at once in a larger speculation. Ibe 
committee some time since invested tlie 
sum of *10,000 rupees in treasury notes: 
and they have more recently placed it out 
at the best interest procurable, until ah 
extensioif x)f their operations be carried 
into effect. For this, howcvei^ they WTe 
4T 
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m tlifti tioM making prepuabooB in |lie 
dUtrict of CottlpMOy where h is intended 
^ to establish a second circle of scliook as 
apeeddy as possible. These two circles 
Drill comprise two of Ae most popular dis¬ 
tricts in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta. 
It is with mach pleasure they are allowed 
to report, that a plan contemplated some 
months ago by them of establishing a 
Christian scliool in some populous part of 
Calcutta, is about to be carried into im¬ 
mediate effect by tlie Lord Bishop of the 
diocese, A snm of money having been 
left by will to his lordship's disposal in 
llprae charitable pnrposc, tiic bislidp has 
l^bolved to appropriate it towards the 
erection of a Qiristiao school, for which 
the government has, witli its usual libe- 
Wity, granted a desirable plot of grooud 
close acyoioing the site of the new church, 
near tlie Baw Bazar, in reference to which 
it will be fonnd in some degree on the 
footing of a parochial school in England. 
Hie support of this school will probably 
devolve for a time at least, on the Cal¬ 
cutta diocesan school committer.'’ 

Native Congregation at Palam^ 
cottah. 

** The Madras committee have institu¬ 
ted minute enquiries into the general state 
of tlie native Cliristians at the Tarioii<; rfiis- 
aion Stations; and perhaps no apology wdl 
be requisite for inserting here an ecitrart 
from a letter addressed to the secretary, K. 
Clarke, Esq. by the Rev. J. Hough, chap¬ 
lain at Paiaincottah,who had obligingly vi- 
aited tlie niission establishments lu that 
district, 

“ Palamcottah, Sept. 3, 1819. 

« * My dear Sir, 

“ * Having just returned from a visit to 
the Protestalit cbiirches in this ilistrict, 1 
hasten to report their present condition. 

There is a church at every station, 
but with only two exceptions, they are 
built with raw brick and covered with 
Palmyra leaves. ITie ground, on which 
these cluirehes stand was given to the mis- 
aioD by the Nabobs* government nearly 
twenty years ago, and most of tlie build¬ 
ings were erected at the same time. Tliusc 
I have seen are in very good repair, and it 
requires but a small sum annually to keep 
them so. 

« • The mission has received an import¬ 
ant accession since the last report in ano¬ 
ther native priest, named A''isorvaiseiiiar- 
den* He seems to be a man of (-t^speeta- 
ble abilities and genuine piety; and the 
discourse 1 heard him pieaeh to his own 
congregation would Jiave done Credit to a 
ouiustgr possgBsed of the advantage of a 
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•upciior education Jp that which he haa 
Yeceived, He is stationed at a village 
called by the Christians, Naureth, abont 
twenty miles to the south of this: and 
Abraham, the other country PrieSt, is at 
Mothclioor, a few miles further. If I may 
judge from appearances during my short 
stay among the people of these two vil¬ 
lages, they are much attached to their 
priests, as are the Christians of the sur¬ 
rounding country, and I am persuaded 
they only require to be well supported 
and encouraged to 'prove of the most es¬ 
sential service to the congregations cn- 
tnisted to their care. Even from my hasty 
visit, the joy diifused through all classes 
was indescribable, and the people (locked 
in from the neighbouring villages in every 
direction. On catechising such as were 
introduced to me as the principle people, 

1 found them much better tanght ^tlicir 
religion than 1 had anticipated; %nd con¬ 
sidering the space of timt that they have 
been withont a missionary, it was highly 
gratlfyingandenconragingtofindtho benign 
and peaceable genius of Christianity still 
keeping them at unity amongst themselves. 
The two villages named above consist en¬ 
tirely of Protestants, nor is there an idol 
or heathen temple any where to be scon : 
while the stillness that prevailed, contrast¬ 
ed with the tumult of heathen ahode«, 
seemed to invest these favoured spots with 
n degree of sanctify, and made one forget 
for the moment that they were in the midst 
of a Pagan land. One of the priests led me 
to a part of the village where was seated, 
under the shade of cocoa nnl trees, a con¬ 
siderable ootnpany of women sjmining cot¬ 
ton, and singing Lutheran h\nins to the 
motion of their wheels. After .service a 
gieat part of the coiigregntioii shewed no 
dtspo«itinn to disperse, and beating them¬ 
selves around tlie door, sang thrir hymuH 
to a late hour. There were two old men 
among the group who were conveited to 
the Christinn faitli l>y yonr misHonary 
lanicke abont twenty years ago, and they 
sang to me. seveial hymns he had taught 
them; what they .sang nr said wa-s nut so 
intelligible, iiulood, as the language of 
younger men, but you will readily ima¬ 
gine tiiem to have been among tlie most 
iiltercstiiig of the company. 1 state these, 
perliaps, UiMiiig particulars to shew that 
there appears to be something more than 
the bare name of Cluistianity here; ami 
that the enemies of mis.<>ioimry exertions 
are mistaken in asserting, as many have 
averted, that there is not a genuine con¬ 
vert to Christianity iinioug tlie native Pio- 
te.ifants. No, Sir, if the .Society for Pro¬ 
moting ChrisUaa Kuowledge liad uo other 
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fruit of Ilieir carM, their exertion*, or the^ 
expenditures for * the promoting of Ctiristlan 
knowledge* In India produce, they miglit 
point triiimpiiantiy to these two villages, 
in proof tiiat their labour has not been in 
vain* I have fi<ddom witnessed so much 
religion in a town in England as is con¬ 
spicuous here: and some heathen in the 
Deiglibonriiood of one of the villages told 
roe candidly Uiat it was a very quiet and 
good place. 

“ ‘ I spoke, with tlie priests, of the Ta- 
jnul liturgy that yon^propose sending hi- 
tiler, and recommended them to adopt it 
in all the churches in room of tlie German 
form of worship now in use: and tliey 
readily acceded to the proposition. 1 con¬ 
cluded this to be the wish of the commit¬ 
tee Irom their sending five and twenty 
copies of the work j hut, if I have mis- 
roDccived their inteutioii, beg they will let 
me knoV in time to prevent any altera- 
tions being made. 

“ * Hy the statement of baptisms, he, 
during the hist year the committee will 
perceive that the mission continues to 


spread. 

Children baptised .117 

Converts from heathenism 

169 

Deceased • ... 


Total irirreasr for tlieyear HM8 .*. 154 

Marriaees.Communicants. .1:2^7 

“ ‘ In rtmiiniinicating thif report of the 
}>rescut state of the Society’s mission in 
fills remote coiner of the Indian Continent, 
I fetl tliat I have not done justice to tlir sub¬ 
ject; but am especially persuaded, that it 
IS not possible forme to convey the im¬ 
pression that the sight of so many native 
Chiistians congregated together inn&t im¬ 
part to cvciy benevolent mind ; and I 
could not help wishing whilst among these 
interesting people that the committee were 
present to witness the scene.”' 

Ltwis Deanery District CommiUtt, 

The anniversary general meeting of Ihis 
committee was holden on Thiirsdlay, Oc¬ 
tober 5, at the depository in Brighl- 

helmstone. 

Chillies Price, M.D. vice-president, in 
the cliair, with a tiunieroiis attendance of 
the clergy and laity of the district. 

A letter from the noble piesident, the 
earl of Cliiehestcr, expressing his lord¬ 
ship’s regret at being prevented by his 
parliamentary duties from attending the 
meeting, having been read, it was unani¬ 
mously rvsolvedi that the respectful thwiku 


of the meeting be ghr^ to bis lordiblp 
for his uniform supporf’bf tlio initltutioii. ^ 

Vrom tlie annual report It appeared, 
that within the la)t year 160 Bibles,'f6f 
New Testaments, 691 Common Prayer 
Books, 36 Psalters, 6^7 bound books, on 
the society’s catalogue, and 4,959 half- 
bound and stitched Tracts have been dis¬ 
tributed through the deanery, making the 
issue of the three last years 490 Bibles, 
7i8 New Testaments, 1,695 Common 
Prayer-Books, 370 Pssdters, 2,304 bound 
books, and 19,070 Tracts; the grand total 
of w^ich amounts to twenty-four thousand 
five hundred and forty-seven books and 
tracts, not dispersed at' random, and 
among persons careless of receiving them, 
and therefore the less likely to profit bg 
the boon, but either on the application of 
the poor themselves, who, especially in 
the articles of Prayer-Books and Bibles, 
have shewn an eager anxiety to avail 
themselves of the opportunity held out to 
them; or at the request of the clergy aud 
laity, who have the best means of ascer- 
tai.iiug the spiritual exigencies of their re¬ 
spective neighbourhoods. 

Previous to the triennial confirmations 
held hy the venerable lord bishop of the 
diocese, in July last, 3000 tracts and 
papers on that holy rite were procured for 
the depository, to be ready for the ex¬ 
pected demand, and were immediately 
applied for by the parochial clergy for dis¬ 
tribution among the candidates. 

Ill tlie course of the report, some other 
intcrestiug particulars were detailed by 
the rev. Dr. Holland, one of the secre¬ 
taries, respecting the general state of the 
district, and the proceedings of the com* 
uiittec. It was stated, that happily few 
attempts had been made t^ introduce on 
ground so pre-ocrupied by sound religions 
ii»triiction, the blasphemons and infidel 
publications of the year: that the na* 
tional schools of the district were all 
nourishing and in activity ; that the sys¬ 
tem of parochial lending libraries, the ^ 
utility whereof had been ascertained, in an 
experience of fdbrtecn years, by some of 
the earliest promoters of the Lewes 
Deanery Committee, as was noticc<l, in¬ 
deed, ill their first general address, had 
now happily been adopted by the parent 
society in London, &c. &c. But as the 
report is to be printed, we shall, for the 
present, close our account of it by ob • 
serving^ that wc were particularly gratified 
ou learning, that a chapel which a few 
years ago was built, and till lately used tor 
soctariau purposes, in a poptilons village 
of the district, has been within the last 
year purchased by some zealous friends of 
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the fisteblUhiiwnt^ Md «*nvelt«4 into tiro 
^ fchoolt, for the ^ucation of the poor in 
' the principles 4)f tlie national diurch; and 
that a grant bad be<in ^ade to the scliools 
■by lire comiuittre or 1203 elementary 
books of instractioD, and 24 Common 
Prayer-Books. 

. We cannot bat mark with our decided 
approbation the conduct pursued by this 
committect in order to interest the b^ber 
ranks of tbe laity in tlie succeu of ilie 
izutitntioa. Most of the nobility, of the 
magistracy, and of the taculty, are vice^ 
presidents of Uie committee, and tvi^p ge- 
Vlfral officers were tills year added to tbe 

Ttie very worthy vicar of Brigbthelm- 
stone, the rev. Dr. Carr, having oeen pre- 
mrred to the deaneiy of Hereford, re¬ 
signed bis seerttarysbip, and was tinani- 
iDously elected a vice-president. 

Instead of one annual seniiou, the col¬ 
lection affer which, last year, amounted to 
Icds than 30l. sermons, in aid of the funds 
of the committee, were this year preached 
OB the Sunday preceding the anuiversary 
general-meeting, at Uie parish-^Viurcb, 
and at the two chapels of ease, the col- 
ieotious amounted altogether to 127/. 
Vs, Sd. 

At the same time and place vras held, 
the anniversary of the Lewes Dewery 
< k>MMiTT£B of tlie Society for Vhopa- 
OAriNG THE Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
^ome new subscriptions were received, 
and it was ummimously resolved to in¬ 
vite the attention of the district to its new 
claims, by reprinting, as an appendix to 
their report, the address to the public 
lately issued by that society. 

Glamorganshire District Committee, 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Gla¬ 
morganshire District Committee, in aid of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, was held at Cowbridge, Octobers. 
At eleven o’clock the members assembled 
proceeded to cliurch, when a very appro¬ 
priate sermon was preached on tlie occa¬ 
sion, by the Rev. Mr. Phillips, curate of 
Coychinch; after which an adjoiiiDincnt 
took place to the Town-hall, where the 
bnsinci^ of the day was transacted. ITie 
Right Hon* Sir John Nicholl having been 
called to the chair, the treasurer, the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, after having read several 
letters IkoiD the secretary of tlic parenjt 
som^^ and others, proceeded to lay be- 
ibrit the meeting the state of tlic accounts, 
wWcli had been previously audited by W, 
t^ichoU, Esq. and tke Rev. H. Plump- 
tre; from wluch it appeared, tliat the 
amount of subscriptions and donations for 


|be year, commont^ttg Micfaadmaa ini9, 
was 169/. pid. $ that tite amount eff 
the sale of books, aAer deducting ex¬ 
pellees, was 81?. 6s. Hd, ; and that the ba¬ 
lance drte to tlie committee, as settled 
Oct. 6, 1819, was ll4/. i^s. 6d. making a 
aum total of 551?. 19s. 9|d. The amount 
of disbursements for the same period 
WHS ^-15/. Is. Hid. and the balance 
doe to the committee was lOO?. 7s. lOrf. 
It was therefore resolved that tbe sum of 
79/. 0#. QJif, being .one-tliiri^ of the sub¬ 
scriptions, donations, and sale of books 
for tbe last year, should be transmitted as 
a donation to tbe parent society. The 
number of books sold and given gratui- 
lously during the last year, were as follows. 
Welch and English Bibles 178, Welch 
and English Prayer-books 602, Welch and 
English Testaments 361, Welsh and -Eng¬ 
lish Psalters 107, religions Trpets and 
School-books 5277; making altogether 
3415. Tbe iinmber of books disposed of 
since tbe first establishment of the com¬ 
mittee, in the year 1814, is, Piayer-books 
2433, Bibles 773, Testaments 1081, Psal¬ 
ters 1075, Religious Tracts and School¬ 
books l:t,164; making a grand total of 
18,526. Sixteen new subsenbers were 
added to the list, during tlic last year. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the committee 
is ill a most tlourishing state, that its exer¬ 
tions are inireinitted, aud that it has been 
of thi* greatest possible utility to that part 
of the country in •vhich it is situated. 

Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Associates of the late Dr, Bray 

for J8f9. 

Tlie successful introduction of the Ma¬ 
dras System of Education into the Bahama 
Islands, tlirongh the kind and judicious iu- 
duence of the late Rev. Dr. Stephen, witli 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly, 
was reported last year. 

Tlie Rev. William Hepwortb, who suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. Stephen as Missionary at Nm- 
sau, New Providence, has since been in 
England; and the Associates have had the 
satisfaction to hear from that gentleman of 
the further progress of the System over the 
Bahama Islands. 

With respect to the School supported by 
the Associates at Nassau, Mr, Hepwortb 
gives the most favourable account of its 
management under their school-master, 
Mr. Watkins, and states that the scholars 
have increased in number from thirty 
to seventy, Mr. Watkins has presented, 
through Mr. Hepwortb, a petition, wherein 
he submits to the consideration of the As¬ 
sociates, with all humility, “ the propriety 
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of suci) aa aogtnonUtioB of sulaiy dk nay 
Bcein convenient and proper. And Mr. 
HepweHh bavmg repntfented that the 
ntimbcr of tchofara was increased, as stated 
in tli^petition, and that he was of opinion 
that ten pounds additional salary would be 
satisfactory to tir, Watkins; 

it was, therefore, agreed, tliat the salary 
of the said Joseph Watkins be increased 
from twenty to thirty pounds per annum, 
to commence from die month of January, 
IBIV 9 and to remain such, so lon^ as the 
present increased number of scholars shall 
continue. 

Mr. Hepworth, having stateil that a do¬ 
nation of books, to the amount of ten 
pounds, would, at this time, be most bene¬ 
ficial at Nassau; not only to the Asso- 
ciate's scholars, at present in the School, 
bat to some who had left it, as well as to 
otliers who were about the School; 

It tgas agreed, that ten pounds be ad¬ 
vanced to Mr. Hepworth, he kindly en¬ 
gaging to select such books as he const* 
dered most hkcly to be useful; and also, 
when he forwarded the books, to request 
of Ills brother rector, the Rev. Mr. Wncht, 
to acknowledge their icceipt to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Associates. 

The Rev. l>r, Inglis, Rector of St. Panl, 
Plalifax, Nova Scotia, and Ecclesiastical 
(JornniLssary of the Diocese of Nova Scotia, 
in a If’tter dated April 10 , 1819, writes: 

“ Mrs. Fitzgerald continues to teach the 
children. I have just received her Report, 
winch states her numbers to be, twenty- 
one girts and seven boys, from five to four¬ 
teen yeais of age, reading the Priiiu r, 
Spelling-book, and New Testament, 

“ The girls are, also, taught iieeiUe-work. 
Hitherto, she has not tauglit tlicrn to write; 
and as the facilities for iiistnictioii in tins 
town are great, the children soon leave her 
scituol on that account: she has therefore 
promised her endeavours to teach writing." 

JDr, liiglis, ill the same letter, gives a 
pleasing account of the negroes who have 
settled in the neighbourhood of Hnhfax, 
who were run-away negroes from the 
United States, and were received on board 
of our ships, during the late American 
war, being now in the coui>e of receiving 
education through the assistance of the 
■'grant of twenty ponnds annually by the 
I Associates for that purpose, as stated in 
the Report of last year. 

No account has been received, since the 
preceding Abstract of Proceedings, of the 
Associates* School at Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia. The last letter from the Rev. 
Tliomas B. Rowland, dated September 14, 
1818, states, tliat-*after a long vacancy 
in the school for black children for want 
of a proper teacher^ Mr, Alexander Shaw 


^ad been lately appointed •ofa6ol<«iiiaitef, 
and was tlien teadiing with micccs^ 

• I have th« pleasure Mow to aMOt# 
yon," Mr. Rowland writes, ** that the fra- 
rents of the ciiildfrn are pleased witli hhn, 
and that the latter, in their manners and 
learning, have improved under bis instruc¬ 
tion.” 

A letter, of whidi the following is an ex¬ 
tract, has been received by the Secretavy 
from tbe Rev. Roger Viets, Missionary at 
Digby, Nova Scotia, son of tbe late greatly 
respected Missionary of that name, dated 
Digby, Nova Scotia, October 14, 1819. 

• “ My dear Sir, 

1 liad the pleasure* to receive yonr 
letter, dated the 4th of January, wishing 
me to superintend tbe School of Blacks in 
this place, siippoited by the Associatef of 
the late Rev. Dr. Bray. 

** 1 can assure the Associates that Unmo 
poor people iiave been my particular core 
since I Iiave resided in this place; and iiS 
you have done me the Imnour to put Cfie 
School under my caie, it will give me an 
additional influence among them, and there 
shall be nothing wanting on my part to 
promote the good designs of that cliari- 
tablo association. 

** I visited the Black Settlement a few 
dciy^ a^o, and baptized tliirteen infants for 
them. 1 find tlicir number to be about an 
hundred, of wliich number about forty at¬ 
tend the School, of whom two read in tlie 
Bible, four in the Testament, and seven in 
the I*saiter. Mr. Bjng complains of a 
w'ant of books m the School: lie says the 
supply sent to Mr. Moreton some years 
ago is gone. 1 asked him wli.it could be¬ 
come of them ? He says that those who 
leave the School, generally take their Bi-* 
ble, Testament, ami Prayer-book with 
them. 1 told Mr. B}'ng*that 1 did not 
know the Associatess’ will in that respect; 
but 1 think it is an indulgence they will 
allow, as otherwise, in all probability, a 
number of them must go without all Uicir 
lives, not being able to purchase them. 
If the generoii.H Associates will indulge 
them with a few Bibles and Prayer-books, 
and some religious Tracts, I promise to 
distribute them in the best manner to pro¬ 
mote the spiritual improvement of those 
poor fellow-creatures, the intention of the 
benevolent Associates. 

“ I pray God to prosper the good de¬ 
signs of the Associates, and must conclude 
by assuring you, that nothing shall be 
wanthig on my part to promote and furtlier 
their good intentions towards those poor, 
ignorant, hvlplcss people. 1 remain, 

‘‘ My dear Sir, with respect, 

“ Your obedient humble Servant, 

“ KoCEX VlOTS.’* 
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In comcqnenc^ of the abote letter, in 
Aasortfiient of Biblee, Testaments, Prayer- 
' l>ook9, and elenientaiy Hooks, have heen 
eent to Mr. Viets, for the nse of tlic Asso- 
ciates* School, inchidAg the elementary 
Hooks recommended in Dr. Bell’s In- 
stnictioiis for conducting Schools on the 
Madras System," with slates and pencils 
for an hundred children. These last have 
been sent in tlie hope that Mr. Viets may 
be enabled, by their means, to extend the 
benefits of education to an increased nnm* 
berof children. Some of the temporary 
and occasional Tracts'* of the Society for 
promoting Chibtian Knowledge were^Tor- 
wirded to Mr. Viets, at the same time. 

it has long been the wi&h of the Asso¬ 
ciates, to establish a school in the North* 
Lil>rrties of Plniadelphiu, wliicli tlie 
Bishop observes, “ has not yet been car¬ 
ried into effect j bat," he adds, “ owing to 
some late airangeineut, I hope, titar, in a 
short time, it maybe done with the cipec- 
tation of its being duly Enpermtended." 

A parochial Lihiaiy has been formed, 
since tlie last Report, at ilastwood, in the 
County of Nottingham, and Diocese of 
York. 

A parochial Library has also been formed 
at Husbngdon, in the County of Lancaster, 
and Diocese of Chester. 

Mrs. Waldo has presented to the Asso¬ 
ciates fifty copies of “ A Commentary, 
practical and explanatory, on the Liturgy 
of the ChuiTii of England,” <^'c. b} her laic 
Jiusband, Pi ter Waldo, Ksq. 

The Kcv. Joiin Mooie. A.M, one of the 
minor Canons of Si. Paul's Catliedral, and 
Kcctor of Liiiiidon Hills, iu the County of 
JEsi^ex, lias piesented to the A^^ociates se¬ 
veral copies of Pioplietia* de septiiaginta 
Hebdoinadis apud Danielem Kxphcutio,” 
&c. &c. and hlso, copies of other .tracU| 
published by him. 

A donation of £OZ. has been received 
from Miss Julia Bnlluck, of Harley stiect, 
Cavendi>h<sqtiare, for the general purposes 
of the Assohalion; and a donation of Qf. 
through Miss Bullock, fiom Walter Tre¬ 
velyan, of Nether W'ltton, Morpctli, 
NorthumbeiUnd, Ksq. 

TheTieasnrer has received a benefac¬ 
tion of £l/. in lien of annual coiitribulions, 
from the Right Hoiiouiahte and Right Re¬ 
vet end the Lord Hisliup of London^ a 
benefaction of l/. 1«. from the Rev. (ieorge 
Kie.lraids, on liih adiiiission : and a benc- 
fuctioB of l/. Is. from the Kcv. W, H. 
Dale, on liis admission. ' 

The Associates have desired, through 
their Secretary, that their Ucnefaetors will 
be pleased to accept of llierf sincere 
thanks. 


PAitLlAMENTART INTELLIGENCE. 

Bills /or general Education, 

The two Bills brought in by Mr. 
Brougham, for establishing '^aro. 
chial schools, and improving the 
administration of charitable founda. 
tions, have been printed, witli the 
amendments of the Committee, and 
stand over for further consideration 
in the ensuing spring. An abstract 
of the first is not? presented to our 
readers, and that of the second will 
a]>pear in the next Number. 

Abstract of a BUI for better pro^ 

Tiding the Means of Education 

for his Majesty's Subjects, Or¬ 
dered to be jfrinted July 13, 1B20. 

From the pa8.«ing of this Act, it fliall be 
lawful for the Oraiid Jury, assembled at 
Quarter Sessions, or two justices acting 
within (he county, or the otfii lating minis- 
ter, or any five householders re.siding with¬ 
in any pansh or cliapelry, to make com¬ 
plaint in wilting to the jtibtices in Quarter 
Sessions, stating that (here is no school 
wjtliiii, or at a convenient distance from 
such parish, wheiein reading, writing, 
and accounts may he conveniently learnt; 
or that there is only one such school, or 
two such schools, and that the r!«me are in- 
sutfirient. And the complaint shall set 
fortli the number of schools, not exceeding 
tiiree, that may be required, with an esti- 
imitc of the cost of providing them, with 
hunt's and gardens for the masters. 

Any householder within any parish, may 
complain in the aforesaid manner to the 
aforesaid Grand Jury; and they, if they 
think fit, may adopt the same, and present 
it as their own to the Quarter Sessions. 

And two or more parishes or chapelriei, 
may he joined in one eomplaint, ir\lic 
Grand Ju^ think fit; or if one householder 
from cacHF shall complain to tlie Grand 
Jury, and that complaint shall be adopted, 
or if the ofiiciating ministers, or two jus¬ 
tices, or if thtee boiischolders of each pa¬ 
rish shall jointly complain to the Quarter 
Sessions, in the manner aforesaid. 

The complaints ure to be made in th^ 
words of srheihiles annexed to tlie Acfl 
and to be sigueil by tbe parties making tlm 
same. 

The justices at Quarter Sessions Khali try 
the complaint, if it be made by the Grand 
Jury, at Uie sessions next after those at 
which it was preferred; and in every other 
case, at the sessions whereat the compluiat 
is made. 
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Pmlded that a copy of the •ame^thalt 
Invo 5een read ia tlie church, Ac. of thb 
parish^ &c. to which thencomplaint refers, 
during four successive Sundays, by the 
clerk,.(who is hereby authorised aud re¬ 
quired so to do) immediately after the pub¬ 
lication of banns; and also that a copy of 
the complaint be affixed to the doors of 
the chnrch, Ac. during the said four Sun¬ 
days. 

Churcliwardens may defend parishes, 
&c. against such complaints, and cliarge 
the parish w^th expeuct^s; and they are re¬ 
quired so to do, if called upon by a note in 
writing, signed by five householders, and 
delivered to tiiem one week before the 
first day of the sessions. 

In trying sneh complaints, a copy of the 
Digest of Parochial Returns upon the 
Education of the Poor, printed by an or¬ 
der of the Honsc of Commons, April 1, 
1819, n^y be given in evidence; but such 
evidence shall not be deemed conclusive, 
but may be rebutted or contirined byotlier 
evidence. 

Justices must decide at the same sessions 
at wliich the complaint is tried \ and if 
they authorise the providing of a school, 
&c. their order must set forth the place 
where it shall be provi<ied,an(l lix a salary 
for the master, of not less than tiOl. nor 
more than 3()/, a year. Provided that no 
additional school be allowed, if three arc 
already provided. 

Justices shall ibSiic their wai rant to re¬ 
ceivers of land-tax for the county, to ad¬ 
vance (he necessary sum to the offici.iting 
minister ami cliurrhwardeiw, for providing 
the aforesaid schools; and 4)rds of the 
treasury shall repay such sum out of con¬ 
solidated fund, provided it do not exceed 
200/. for one school; and if it does, the 
surplus sliall be lejiaid out of the county 
rate. 

If parties cannot acrcc respecting the 
piirdiase of land or buddings, a jury may 
be summoned, with tiio coo^viit ol two jus¬ 
tices, to assess the price; and on payment 
or tender thereof, sliall put the ehiircli- 
wardens ill possession, provided that four 
weeks' notice shall have been given to 
proprietors; and that in complaint to jus¬ 
tices at Quarter Sessions, notice shall have 
been given that such land, &c. was le- 
qiiired,aiid a copy of that notice have been 
served upon the owners four weeks before 
Quarter Sessions, ’ 

No minister, churchwarden, Ac. shall 
thus purchase his own lands, &c. except 
at a price fixed by the surveyor of the 
county, and approved by a jury \ nor shall 
any churchwarden, &c, be concerned iii 


building the icbools, Ac. under a ypooity 
of 100/. ^ 

•Corporatiofii, tenauts fbr life, Infanta, 
and all other pers(yis, are aiitliorhed* and 
enabled to make conveyances, fur the pur¬ 
poses of this Act; and tlie premises so con¬ 
veyed, sliall be held by the school-master 
aa freehold; but shall not enable him to 
vote for the election of members of par¬ 
liament. 

Individuals voluntarily supporting 
schools, or masters teaching school for 
their own profit, may, with the eonsent of 
twojnstices, or five householders, or the 
offiaatiiig minister, apply to Quarter Ses¬ 
sions, to place such schoorwithin the pro¬ 
visions of this Act; stating whether any or 
what consideration is required for tl|g 
school, Ac.; and sessions shall consider 
the same, and decide upon it; and if they 
grant the desire of the application, the con¬ 
sideration ordered sliall be levied in the 
manner aforesaid. And any repairs or al- 
teiatioiis in consequence, shall be defrayed 
in like manner. Ptovided that the same 
notice of such an application, and the same 
means of resisting it, sliall be allowed, as 
were given in case of a coniplaint of the 
insufficiency of scliools. And where a 
school is thus transferred without any, or 
wilhout an adeqn itc co!i'5ideratioii, jtistices 
may nominate the then master of sncIi 
school, to continue lUHster under the pro- 
vi«!on9 of this Act. Provided that he 
shall linvo been examined by tlic officiating 
minister, and sliall have sati'^tied him ofliis 
being a member of the ('hnreh of Kngland 
as by inw established; and olhctwiscof 
his fitness for the office: and sliall have 
been approved by such ministei, by a cer¬ 
tificate ill writing. Piovided also that he 
shall comply with the pioysions of this 
Act ; Hiul (hat liis successor shall be ap¬ 
pointed a<‘Coiding to the diiectioiiH here¬ 
inafter conlamed. 

Jnstici’s shall. i«suc their warrant to 
church wardens, ;cqiijnng thgm to levy 
money to defray the, aforo-meniioned sala¬ 
ries, by an asse^isment, to be caSled tile 
iSchool Kate, and to be made and levied 
in the same maimer us (lie poouxates: and 
where two paiishes, &e. unite, the piopor- 
tion to be paid by each shall be fixed by 
tlie justices. 

Before n master is appointed, or when 
the office IS vacant, any five householders, 
with consent of the officiating minister, 
may summon a meeting of bouscholdcM.s, 
(after one niontlfs public notice) ; and if 
at Hueli meeting, two-thirds of those at¬ 
tending shall rfiiiree to increase the salary 
of the nrJstcr, by a sum n<.t exceeding 20/. 





qod 

B^cfa ii|Areafte sbalLbe notified to tlio cJerli 
of the peacoy and aball be levied in mvif 
^er aforesaid; provided that any abseot 
liouscbolder, having lands, &C. vritliin the 
parish, to the aiuouut or lOoA per annnin, 
shall be allowed to appoint au u»;eut to 
attend and vote at sucli meeting. And in 
case two or more parishes shall have joined 
in one school, the salary of the master may 
be raised in the same mauner, and under 
the same provisions: the ministers of each 
parish consenting, two Uoaseholders of 
each parish giving the notice, the meeting 
taking place in the school house, and the 
increase of salary being levied in the sdine 
proportions as the original sum. 

The justices also, if in trying the com* 
plaint, it shall appear that a gard Jii cannot- 
wdi l>e provided for tlie school-house, may 
order an additional allowance, of from 4L 
to qL in lieu thereof; sndi allowance Co be 
raised in the manner afui'esaid. 

The master of any such school, or during 
a vacancy, tlie Grand Jury at Quarter Scs* 
aions, or the officiating minister, five 
householders, or two justices, may com¬ 
plain to justices at sessions, that tl»e school 
house, &c. stands in need of repairs, of 
which the estimate exceeds 10/.; and this 
complaint shall l>c dealt with as in the case 
of an application for a new school. The. 
justices shall name tlie snm to be expended 
on repairs; and in case of two, ecc. pa¬ 
rishes being joined together, the profior- 
tions in which it shall be levied, and shall 
issue their warrant to churchwardens, to 
levy the same according to the manner of 
levying tlie school rate ; provided that one 
mouth's notice of such a complaint shall 
have been given in manner aforesaid. 

And a sum not exceeding iO/. in two 
years, may be levied by the ohiircliwar- 
dens, With consent of two justices and ap¬ 
plied to the repairs of school-house, &c. 
provided that no churchwarden shall be 
employed in making sucli repairs, under a 
penalty of 50/. 

When a sclioot sliall be ready for the re¬ 
ception of scholars, (except a master has 
been appointed, as before provided by tho 
justices), ^d when there shall he any sub¬ 
sequent vacancy in tlie place of master, 
notice thereof shall be given by the clerk 
in maimer aforesaid; and he shall also sum¬ 
mon all householders rated to the .school 
rate, to meet at tlie school on a given day, 
being not less ikati four, nor more than six 
weeks, from the day of tbe notice; and be 
shall fix the said notice on tlie church door 
during the four Sundays before such meet¬ 
ing; at which tlie senior charchwarden 
shall preside, and shall vote only in case of 
an equality of votes; and sludl determine 
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qfi disputes tOncUng right' of votitig. 
^cry person having real properly fin the 
parish of the yearly value of lOOi. may an- 
thorite an agent to attend and vote for 
luin. I'hc churchwarden sliali rend the 
names and testimonials of candidates; the 
election shall be maifo b'y a mtuority of 
votes; shall be declared by the church¬ 
warden, and by him forthwith announced 
to the officiating minister; who, within 
four weeks from tlie receipt of the report, 
shall notify to tbe churchwarden, whether 
or not lie approves of the pet’son chosen. 
If be does, the said person shaH immedi¬ 
ately be put in possession of the acbooL, 
dec. by the churchwarden. If he docs not 
approve, a new notice of the vacancy shall 
be given in tbe same way as the first no¬ 
tice, and dealt with in tbe same manner in 
all respects; and soon in like manner, as 
often as the person shall not be approved 
by the officiating minister, and such 
minister shall approve of sudi person. No 
person shall be capable of being chosca^ 
who stiall, at the day of election, be under 
^14 years of age, or above 40; nor unless 
he produces a certificate of his character 
and abilities, and that he is a membt'c of 
the Established Church, signed by the offi¬ 
ciating miuister, and three householders of 
the parish or parishes wherein he dwelt fiir 
tlie last twelve months. 

The officiating minister shall liavc power 
to call before him the person to chosen and 
reported to him; and to examine liini, 
toucliing his fitness for the place of school¬ 
master, and shall not approve of him for 
such master, unless he is satisfied that he 
is a mciubgr of the Elstabluliod Cliiirch. 
The parish clerk shall be eligible to the 
office ; but no clergyman shall be eligible, 
whether officiating or otherwise. 

When two or more parishes or chapeh 
ries shall have a joint school, the choice of 
the master shall be made as herein-before 
directed, notices, 4&c. being given in both 
churclics, &c. and tlic senior churchwar¬ 
dens presiding in turns, beginning with ti^at 
parish, &c. where the school is situated, 
and then going to others in the order io 
which they stand in the EdueatitmDig'eit; 
and the warden so presiding, shall report 
the person chosen to the officiating minis¬ 
ter of the parish to which he himself be¬ 
longs, and the said minister shall approve 
or reject the person; and tlic said warden 
shall, if necessary, proceed to a new elec¬ 
tion, as in the case where a single parish is 
concerned. Provided that all which is 
reeled to be done by tlie senior church¬ 
warden, may, in the case of his absence, 
be done by the junior, or acting warden. 

The ordinary of the diocese shall be vi- 
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Mtor of oH uAoohf provided under tfaSe 
Act^ may visit at his pleasure, in persoil, 
or by \m archdeacon, clsaocellor, or (if the 
school be within a deanery) by tlie dean. 
And a4 such visitations, alt matters touch¬ 
ing the school a^d the master, may be in¬ 
quired into; and the master may be re¬ 
buked, or, if cause be seen, be removed 
from his oflice. And such visitors so vicit- 
oiay oider the master to be super¬ 
annuated, provided lie has held his office 
for lifteen years, and order him a pension 
not exceeding three-fuiirtlis of his whole 
salary: which order shall be a warrant to 
the ciiurchwarden to levy such pension by 
the sdiool rate, and pay it to such su¬ 
perannuated master: provided tliat such 
niaster may appeal from tlie bishop to the 
archbishop; or from the archdeacon, chan¬ 
cellor, or dean, to the bishop; and tlie de¬ 
cision:) of such archbisliup or bishop shall 
be final. 

The officiating minister of any parish, 
and the iiiciinibent, whether residing and 
officiating or not, may at all times enter 
any school provided under tiiis Act, either 
for such parish, or for such parish jointly 
with others; and may examine the sciiolars 
attending the same, touching their profi¬ 
ciency ; and may question the master, 
touching his government of the school, and 
the proficiency of the children; and shall 
answer any questions, respecting tlie same, 
directeil to him, by, or by order of, bis 
ordinary. 

Bishops, &c. in tlieir return respecting 
the residence of the clergy, shall include 
the nameii of all schoolmasters appointed 
under this Act, the number pf scholars 
taught, the amount of salaries and emolu¬ 
ments received by each; together with 
such remarks toncUing Che schooW, and the 
education of youth generally, as may be 
from time to time comnuinicated by the 
ministers within whose paristies sucli schools 
are situated. 

When the place of master in a school 
shall be vacant, the officiating minister of 
the parish in which it is situated, may, and 
is hereby required, to take the opinion of 
the cbnrchwardens of the parish, or pa¬ 
rishes, &C. touching the sum that it may 
be expedient to fix as the rate of school 
wages,or quarter pence; and having taken 
such advice, lie is empowered and required 
to fix the said rate, notify it to the mas¬ 
ter at his appointment, and fix it up in the 
school room; and such rate shall continue 
to be the rate as long as the master conti¬ 
nues master: provided that it do in no 
case exceed four-pence, or fall short of one 
penny by the week, for the diildren of 
persons not receiving parochial relief. 

Remembrancer, Ko. 23. 


And the payment to be.deiuaikledLte the 
children of persons i^etving suctrwle^ 
sliall be in sU cases one penny by 
week. 

The officiating iKinister of any parish in 
which a school is piovlded, and the uiinis- 
ters of any other parish that may have been 
joined thereto by order of sessions, for the 
purposes of this bill, may, after taking the 
advice of their respective churchwardens, 
recommend any poor child of their parish 
to be admitted into the school without tito 
payment of quarter pence; and no differ^ 
CDce shall be made m tfie instruction and 
trea^ent of the scholars in any such 
school. • ^ 

When the officiating minister fixes the 
rate of payment, he shall also fix the hours 
of teachiu", and the times of vacation, ana 
notify the same to the master: provided 
that sudi hours do not eueed eight hours 
in the day, nor be less than six on live 
working days, nor less than three on the 
sixth wuiking day; and that the vacatiqiiB 
be not oflener timn twice in the year, nor. 
more than a fortnight each time, or a 
month, if there be only one. 

The master shall teach reading, writing, 
and accounts, during the hours above men¬ 
tioned ; and if he shall be required to give 
instruction at other hours or seasons, or in 
any other branches of learning, he sliali be 
at liberty to agree for the consideration 
which lie shall have for the same. And be 
may keep an usher, with the consent of tbe 
officiating minister, provided be bears die 
expences of tbe same. 

The master shall diligently teach the 
Holy Scriptures of die authorised version, 
to such scholars as be of age to learn tbe 
same; and shall use select passages thereof 
for lessons, whereby to teach reading and 
writing, and shall teach no other book off 
religion; nor from any other book of reli¬ 
gion, (except as hereinafter excepted) 
without consent of the officiating minis¬ 
ter ; and shall use no form of prayer or 
worship, except the Lord’s t’rayer, or 
other select passages of Holy Scriptnre: 
provided that it may be lawful for the offi¬ 
ciating minister to direct from time to time 
what portions of Seripture shalt be used 
either for lessons or for worship ; which 
direction the said master is hereby re¬ 
quired to follow; provided nevertheless, 
that in each school the Church Catechism, 
together with such portions of the Liturgy 
as the officiating minister may appoint, 
shall b& taught during half of the school 
hours of one day in the week, to be fixed 
by tljte off^iating minister, when he fixes 
the hour? of teaching; and he is further 
empowered to order the master to teach 
4 V 
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tii€ (ktecbMm, and portiom of the 
aAprenid, for not vHoto than three hoors on 
Snnday evenint^: provided that if any pa¬ 
rent- or guaidian liaviu" the care of a scho¬ 
lar, fihalt notify to the maters a desire that 
the cliild may not attend on tlie days and 
at the hours when such Caterhisuit&c. are 
tau^t, such child shall not, in any manner 
of way, be obliged to attend \ nor be pu¬ 
nished, rebuked, or molested, for iK>t 
attending. 

The scholars of every school sliall attend 
tbO’Pivine Sei vice of tlie Church of Eng- 
Iwi) under the care of the master, once 
A every Sunday, in the church, &r. ol'the 
pGrlsh wherein>tbe school is situated, or in 
that of any other parish, joined with it for 
tiie purposes of this Act: unless the master 
TO satisfied that they attend such worship 
under tlie care of their parents, dec. Pro< 
vided that if any parent, &c. notify a de> 
sire, that his child, sliould not attend 
aucb worsliip, and will nndertake that the 
child shall attend some other place of 
Christian worship, such child sliall not be 


ohli^d to attend, nor panidied or toedeat^ 
ed for not attending the service of the 
Church of England. 

In all matters directed by this Act to 
be bronchi before the justices of (ioarter 
Sessions, their determination shall be final, 
and witbont appeal: and in all complaints 
or applications, they may order the costs 
of eidier party to bu paid by the other 
party; and snch order shall be a warrant 
to elinrchwardeiis to levy the amount re¬ 
quired, in like manner as other monies are 
to be levied under this Act. ' 

And all agreements, and deeds, and all 
writs, &c. used in Quarter Sessions or 
elsewhere, and all receipts and writings 
whatsoever used in carrying into execu¬ 
tion the provisions of tliis Act, shall be 
good ao^ valid upon unstamped paper. 

This Act shall not extend to Scotland 
or Ireland ; and ttiis Act and another Act 
of this session, entitled, “ An Ac^fo^ im¬ 
proving the Administration of Endow¬ 
ments, &c.” ahall be .taken and construed 
together as one Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ecclesiastical preferments. 

The King has been pleased to grant to 
the rev. R. Stevens, M.A. the dignity of 
dean of the cathedral church of Rochester, 
void by tlie death of the rev. Dr. Busby, 
late dean thei^f. 

His Majesty's letters patent have passed 
the great seal of Ireland for translating 
the rev. C. M. Warburton, D.D. Msliop 
of Cloyue, vacant by the death of Dr. W. 
Benuet; and also for promoting the rev. 
Dr. Elrington, to the bisLoprics of Lime¬ 
rick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, in tlie room 
of the right rev. C. M. Warburton, trans¬ 
lated to the bishopric of CJoyne. 

The rek. George Ingram Fisher, B.A. 
of Worcester college, Oxford, son of Dr. 
Fisher, of Bath, has been instituted to the 
rectory of Wjnfrith, Dorset, on the pre¬ 
sentation of the lord bishop of Salisbury. 

The bi^iop of Durham has preferred 
the rev. J« B. Sumner, of Eton college, 
Bucks, to a prebendal stall in that cathe- 

The Johnson, M.A, of Wor¬ 

cester college, Oxford, to the rectory of 
'.By^>rd and-^yicarage of Bridge ScHlcrs, 
Herefoi^bire. 

The rev. F. Leather, B^.A- to the rec- 
of Great and Little 'XiVhrm<tre, in 
'Suffolk; patron, N« 1st Acton, Biq. 


The rev. Henry Wilson, to tbevioange 
of Flexton, St. Mary, Sufiblk. 

The rev. James Gisboruo^' to the per¬ 
petual curacy of Bartou-under-Ncedwood, 
Staffordshire. 

The rev. F, D. Perkins, B.AilFnf Brase- 
iiose college, Oxford, chaplain to Uie mar- 
qni.s of Winchester, and vicar of Stoke- 
cuni-Sowe, Warwicksliire, to the rectory 
of Swayfield, Lincoliishire; patron, the 
lord chancellor. 

The rev. E, Evams, to the rectory of 
Hiriian, Montgomeryshire. 

The rev. James Bullock, M.A. sdiolar 
of Worcester college, Oxford, to the per¬ 
petual curacy of Grendon Bisliop, Udte- 
fordshhe; patron, the rev. George Cope, 
D.D. 

The rev. Edwin Darnel, to the lectore- 
sbip of HeUton, in Cornwall. 

The rer. Arttor Atherly,'to the vicar¬ 
age of Hcavitree, Devon, on the presenta¬ 
tion of the 6m and chapter ef Exeter, 
void by the death of the late archdeacon 
Barnes. 

The rev. David Williams, aecond mas¬ 
ter of Wincl»c8ter college, has been col¬ 
lated by the lord biriiop of Cbidiester to 
tlie Wykehamical prebmid of Borsalts, in 
'ttie cathedral ^uirch of Chichester, va¬ 
cant by the death of the rev. Dr* Bosby. 







Tbe reV. Bobert Ferrier Blake y/w laat 
week institated to tbe rectory of Brad- 
field, Sofibtk, oa the'^resentation of 
Lord Suffield, 

The*Lord Bishop of Lincoln has ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Kicb|ird Smith, of Buckdcn, to 
be bii eetretary, and one of tlie Ooputy re- 
ipsters ofthe diocese of Lincoln, on the re- 
tiremetit of John iiodgson. Esq. who has 
filled those offices fifty-four years, under 
three successive bishops. 

UNIVER§ITY IiJifTFXLTGENCE. 

Oxrouo, Sept.--On Monday, the 
rev, George Taunton, B.l>. and tlic rev. 

Firth, M, A. felJow.s of Corpus 
Cbristi college, were clec^ted city lecturers, 
in tlie room of the rev, Isaac Crouch, re- 
signed, and the rev. Dr. Greene, deceased. 

October 14.—Saturday, tlic 7lllf instant, 
the nomination of a vice-chancellor foi the 
ensningtyear, by tlie Right Hon. Lord 
Grenville, chaucellor of the nnivererty, 
was approved in foil convocation; after 
which the rev. Froiblmm Hudson, D.D. 
principal of Brasen-nosc college, resigned 
the vice-chancelloi ship, and the rev. George 
William Hull, D.D, master of Pembroke 
college, was invested with that office with 
the usual solemnities, and nominated his pro 
vice-chancellors, viz. the rev. Thomas Lee, 
D.D. president of Trinity college; the 
rev. Froddiam Hodsou, D.D. principal of 
Urasen-nose college; the Rev. Richard 
jenkyns, D.D. master of Raliol colirge ; 
the rev. John Collier Jones, D.D. rector of 
Exeter college. 

Congregations will be holden, for the 
purpose of granting graces, arvl conferring 
degrees, on ffie following days in the endu¬ 
ing term, viz. Tuesday. Oct 19; Thurs¬ 
day, Oct, 26; Thursday, Nov, 16, and 
Friday, 24 ; Tuesday, December 5, Tues¬ 
day, 12 ; and Monday, ^ u. 

On Monday Inst, MrMjamei Holcombe, 
commoacr of Jesus college, was elected a 
sdiolar of that society. 

Tuesday, Oct. lO, the first day of Mi¬ 
chaelmas terra, tbe following degrees were 
conferred: 

M/stxrs op AHT8,-*Rev. Joim Ire¬ 
land, Queen’s college; rev. Win. Prowsc, 
fit Edmmkl’s imil; rev. Jamei Forbes 
Jowett, Ht John’s college. 

fiACHSTx»BS OP Arts.— George Bret- 
tell, Esq. Exeter college, grand com¬ 
pounder ; William H. Heaven, Esq. Exe¬ 
ter college, ditto; 'Benjamin Young, St, 
Edmund’s hall; John Hanbury^ Chrisi 
Church; James Robertson Holcootbe, Je¬ 
sus college. 

At an ordination, held hy the Bishop of 
■Worcester, at Hartlebury Castle, on Fri- 


dny^ Sept. 29, the following geoM^ 
were admitted into tbelbly order 
cods : Mr. John Clayton. B.A. PembreS 
college, Oxford ; Mr. Henry Japies Hast¬ 
ings. B.A, scholar of Trinity college. 

At a public ordination held in the Cathe¬ 
dral Chtircli, the Hth instant, tiie Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury admined the following 
persons into holy orders: 

Deacons. — Edward Wilton, B. 
Queen’s college, Cambridge; Henry Bou¬ 
cher, B. A. Wadhaiti college, Oxford) 
Charles Watts, Queen’s college, Oxford; 
William Chester, St. Jolrn’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge; George Johu Thomas, 

Mary’s hall, Oxford.—Froth the Bishoff"of 
Exeter : Edwin Daniel, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge; Win. Walter Gumej(^ 
S.C.L. Clare hall, t/ambndge; Wm. Pons* 
ford, B.A. Trinity college, Oxford: Adam 
Foskett, B.A. Worcester college, Oxford. * 
PRie^»Ts.—George Ingram Fisher, B.A. 
Worcester college, Oxford; John Henry 
Hume, B. A. Baliol college, Oxford; 
Thomas Douglas Hodgson, B.A. Trinl^ 
college, Cambridge; Joseph Webb, B.A, 
St. Edmund’s liall, Oxford; George Ishcr- 
wood, Brazen-nose college, Oxford: Wm. 
Hutchins, Alban hall, Oxford, Hugh Percy 
Kennett, B,A. Worcester college, Oxford; 
Henry Barham, M. A. Queen’s college, 
Cambridge; Win. Bunough Cosens, Mag¬ 
dalen hall, Oxford; Chaiies Maitland, 
B.C.L. Jesus college, Cambridge: Wm. 
Taylor Garnett, Trinity college, Oxford; 
Samuel Litticwnod, St. John’s college, 
Cambridge; George Williams, B.A. Mag¬ 
dalen hall, Oxford; Janies Andrew Hunt 
Grubbe, B. A. Exeter college, Oxford; 
Pei^er F.dward liosMt i, M. A. Ctirist 
chdreh, Oxford; Edw.u'd Eodle, B.A. 
Christ rimrch, Oxford; Meiewether, 
B.A. Queen’s coIi<*ge, Oxford.—From the 
Bishop of Exetei ; W. H. G. Mann, B,A. 
Trinity college,Cambridge; AmosGrymes, 
B.A. Baliol college, Oxlord. 

Camuriuge, Sept, 29. Yt^lerday 
there was a convoc.ition of the senate, for 
the purpose of ronfciinig upon the Earl of 
Guildford, chancellor of tbn Ionian Uni¬ 
versity, the degree of doctor ef laws, The 
grace having passed the caput, bis lordsliip 
was presented to his degree by the rev. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, acting as deputy public 
orator; ttflio addressed the senate in a 
Latin speech upon the occadun. 

Oct. 6.—The following gentlemen, ba¬ 
chelor^ of arts, were, on the Ist, elected 
foundation fellows of that society : Samuel 
Hawkes, James Hutton Fisher, Thomas 
T^orp, William Sidney Walker, Horatio 
WaddihgtoD, Onrks Smith Bird, TboiiBft 
Pell Platt, Henry Coddington. 

Av 2 
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Oct, 18.—On 'Tuesday last, beins tbe 
• iliat day of term, tbc fulluvi'iiig geiitleiiieu 
•werp appointed university officers for tbc 
year ensuing: c 

Proctors.—J ohn Croft, M.A. Cbiist 
college ; Aldcrscy Dicken, M.A, fellow of 
St. Peter’s college. 

Moueratous. —George Peacock, M.A. 
fellow of Trinity college Temple Cheva¬ 
lier, M.A, fellow of Pembroke hall. 

Taxors. —Joseph Jee, M.A. fellow of 
Queen's college ; Richard Jeilreys, M, A. 
fellow of .St. JohD'’^ college. 

Scrutators. —Thomas Turton, E. D. 
of Catherine hall ; George Macfar- 
lane, M.A. fellow' of Trinity college. 

Tlie following were appointed Mgm- 
i.sRs OF THE Caput. 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

Rev. P. Douglas, D.D. of Bene't col¬ 
lege, Divinity. 

Rev, J. W. Geldart, LL.D. of Trinity- 
Lall, Law, 

F. I'hackeray, £sq. M.D. of Einnianuel 
college, Physic. 

Rev. W. G. Jndsson, M.A, of Trinity 
college, Sen. non liegetU, 

Richard Dawes, M.A. Downing college, 
Sejiior Regent. 

The following gentlemen were on Tues¬ 
day last admitted to degrees: 

Master OF Arts.—S tephen Croft, of 
Trinity college. 

Bachelors of Arts. —William Evans, 
of Jesus college ^ Woodthorpe Collect, of 
Catherine hall; John N. Davidson, of 
Queen's college; Peter Leigh, of Trinity 
ball; James Henry Mandervilie, of St. 
John’s college. 

There will be congregations on the fol¬ 
lowing days of the present term : Wed¬ 
nesday, Ort, ii% at eleven; Wednesday, 
Nov. 8, at eUven; Wednesday, Nov. 
at eleven; Saturday, Dec. 1(3, (end of 
term) at ten. 

A grace having passed tlie senate to tiie 
following cTect—That those to whom 
the Sunday afternoon turns at St. Mary’s, 
and the turns for Chiistnias day and Good 
Friday, are assigned, shall, from the be¬ 
ginning of October 18^0, to tlie end of 
May 1821, provide no other substitute 
than such as should be appointed in con- 
lormity with tliat grace.” llie following 
persons have been elected, each for the 
month to labtch his name is affixed. Oc¬ 
tober, Mr. Benson, Magdalen college, 
(Hulsean lecturer); November, Mr. Reo- 
oell. King's college; Decerabei*, Mr. 
Franks, Trinity college ; January, Mr. C. 
Mnsgrave, Trinity college ; Vebmary, Mr. 
HugW, Emmanuel college; April and 


May, Mr. Benson, Magdalen coUege, 

(Htilsean lecturer.) 

At an ordinatthn held by the Lord Bishop 
of Norwich, in the cathedral, on Sunday 
last, the following gentlemen wlfre or¬ 
dained : - 

Deacoks. —Bernard BowleSi Jestis col¬ 
lege, Camhiidge; Richard Cobbold, A.H. 
Cains college, Cambiidge: WilUam Cow- 
land, Pembroke hall, Cambridge; Stephen 
Croft, A.B. Trinity college, Cambridge; 
John Escreet, A.B. Trinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge ; Philip Fian'l'cs, A.R. Bene’t col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; John Hurst, Trinity col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; 'I'hoinas Kendall; Ro¬ 
bert Lceder, A. B. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge ; Gilbert Nicholas Smith; John 
Sinclair, A B. Pembroke college, Oxford ; 
Charles Bohnn Smyth, A.B. Wadham col¬ 
lege; Christoplier Thuigar; OeorgeWight- 
mau, St. John’s college, Cambridge ; John 
Charles Williams, Catliarinc hall, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Priests. —John Hurst Barber, A.B. 
Wadham college, Oxford ; Thomas Car- 
bould, A.B. Bene’t college, Cambridge; 
Wblliani Collett, jun. A.B. Sidney college, 
Cambiidge ; James Coyle, A.B. Caius col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; William Elliott, late of 
the university of Edinburgh, and student 
of St. Alban’s hall, Oxford; Alfred Inigo 
Fox, S.CX. Pembroke hall, Cambridge; 
Thomas Freston, A.B. St. Peter's college, 
Cambridge ; Alexander Greaves, A.B. 
Queen’s college, Cambridge; Joseph Had¬ 
dock, Pembroke hall, Cambridge; Rich¬ 
ard Lewin,Einnianuel college, Cambridge; 
George Edward Kent, A.B, Bene’t col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; Richard Thomas Pow¬ 
ell; Robert Pyni, Magdalen Imll, Ox¬ 
ford ; Houghton Spencer, late of Trinity 
college, Cambridge; John Neville White, 
St. Peter's coUege, Cambridge, 

Berk'^hire.— A meeting of the corpo¬ 
ration of Windsor was hebl in their council 
chamber, on the evening of the l8tli inst. 
for the purpose of disposing of the dona¬ 
tions of Archbishop Laud and Theodore 
Raudue, Esq. accoiding to tiiennial cus¬ 
tom, for marrying poor maidens, born in 
the town of W^indsor, that have lived three 
years in one service, and can produce Cer¬ 
tificates of their good conduct. The ma¬ 
nifest tendency which this excellent cha¬ 
rity has to produce good servants, is fully 
evinced by the increasing number of ap¬ 
plicants ; no less than twenty-eight applied 
on the present meeting, ten of whom were 
elected to receive M. each, 

CfiBSHiHE.—Died, in his 74th year, 
the Revl Bryan King, rector of Wood- 
church, in tins county. 
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At Chcftter, tbe Rev. Tliomas t^rane, 
rector of Over. 

Cornwall. —Tlic nqiv church at Ken- 
wyn, in this county, was opened for di¬ 
vine service on the 8th instant, by the rev, 
Mr. Polwhele, 

Dui^ham.— t)ied, the rev. Henry Hard- 
ingc, rector of Stanhope, in this county. 

Dorsetshikb. — Died, aged 93, the 
rev. Ctiarles Bergew, rector of Up Cerne, 
in this county. 

Devonshire.— Married, the rev. Hugh 
Bent, rectc^ of High Bray and Jacobstow, 
to Emily, second slaughter of the rev, J. 
Hutton, of Stockendge. 

Rev. John Wollocombc, rector of Stow- 
ford, Devon, to Ellen Jane, eldest daughter 
of william Webber, Esq. 

Es'^EX.—Birth, the lady of the rev. Dr. 
BlomfH'Id, of Chesterford, of a son. 

— Since the com- 
iDcnci^icnt of the building of the new 
church at Vitcombe, this village has formed 
an interesting object to the traveller, be¬ 
ing opened to hU view by the new road 
from Gloucester to Stroud. The body of 
tile new church is free, and siithciently 
large to receive all who can be reasonably 
expected to attend it, 

Lancashire. —A most beautiful piece 
of sculpture has been erected in St. 
John'.s church, at Manchester, to com¬ 
memorate the fiftieth year of tlie incum¬ 
bency of the rev, John Clowes, M.A. the 
present rector, ft consists of a tablet oi 
wliite marble, couiaining ten figures in 
basso relievo, admirably executed by Mr. 
FJaxmau, and is placed over the rectoi's 
scat.—The venerable rectqr is repic- 
sented in the act of iiislinctiiig a most 
interesting group ot children, who are ac¬ 
companied by then* parents and grand- 
sire, to signify the three geneiations who 
have attended Mr. Clowes’ ministry. Be¬ 
hind the rector stands a guardian angel, 
bearing a palm-branch, expressive of the 
Divine protection. Such a memorial as 
this is, perhaps, without a parallel. 

Lincolnshire.— The parishioners of 
Wainfleet, All Saints, aided by 409/. from 
the society for proinotiug the building of 
additional churches, and the indefatiga¬ 
ble exertions of the rev. R. Cholmeley, 
rector, have begun to build a new church 
ou a more convenient site. Many beau¬ 
tiful windows, and o^cr decoi-ations, ta¬ 
ken from the ruins, will be introduced 

iuto tbo new structure. 

Lincoln cathedral.—The north tower of 
thb beautiful fabric (in which Great Tom 
hangs), is at this time undergoing repair, 
by bi^sced with iron screwcjJ in Utc 


Interior; already about five ton weight of 
iron has been thus disposed of. For some 
^ears Great Tom’s duty lias been passive; 
wiienever his tone has been heard, >it has 
been produced ^ther by clock-work, or 
by a rope fastened to his tongue and pas¬ 
sed over a wheel; but the work now per¬ 
forming, it is expected, Mill so far strength¬ 
en the tower, that we may expect again 
to )iear Tom s fine full natural tone, as 
thundered forth when he is thrown up— 
an operation which requites the united 
power of ten or twelve men. The mode 
resorted to of applying strenglh to towers 
is Act uncommon : Stamford has a church 
so braced with iron; aud* since the appli¬ 
cation of this strengtbener, two bells have 
been added to the peal, in a steeple which 
was before considered dangerous. 'Ae 
plan has been adopted at Lincoln, we un- 
dcidtand, on tlie recommendation of Mr. 
Sineaton, the celebrated architect of the 
Eddystone light-house. 

Tlie church of Casterton Magna, has 
been lately broken open, and robbed of 
the coininunion-plate, the cloth, and nap¬ 
kins, which was found on the following 
morning, by the mail-coach, under Sower- 
by-bridge, by some masons. This event 
has been attributed to the fears of the 
thieves from the circumstance of the 
plate’s being marked Castertou Magna, 
167^.” It consists of a silver cup, with 
cover, two fiaggons, and two plates. 

Tlie lion. aud rev. the champion Dy- 
rijoke, is chosen president of the dispen¬ 
sary, at Horncastle, and also president of 
the navigation company, as successor to 
the late sir J. Banks, 

Miudlesex. —On Tlmrsday, October , 
12, the first stone of the new church, at 
Chelsea, was laid by the^lord bishop of 
London, 

Shkopshike. —The rev. R. Thomas, 
M.A. has been elected to the chaplainship 
of the county gaol, by a very large ma¬ 
jority of the ju.stices assembled at the 
quarter-sessions. 

SoMERSEibHiHE. — The sacramental 
plate, for the use of the new free church, 
ill Jaines-strcct, Bath, the munificent 
donation of an unknoum benefactor, is 
truly beautiful. 

Died, Stoke-undcr-Hambdon, the 
rev. Christopher Fatchell,. aged 86, rec¬ 
tor of Spaxton, and Fiddington, in this 
comity. 

Suffolk.—’D ied, at Cbippinglnll, in the 
79th year of his age, the rev. Audrew 
Downes, vicar of Withaiu, Essex. 

SuHRftx.-lDied, the rev. Charles Ed- 
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urard de Coetlogon, M,4. rector of Ood^ eUo to their paretita, rih) Indeed to the 
•tone, and a magistrate for Surrey. cdinmuDity at large. Mr. and Mra. Cooke, 


Wiltshire. — The new churcb, at 
Dean, in tUU county, built at tiic sole ex¬ 
pense of Wither Bvamstou, esq. lias been 
consecrated witli great soleuinity by the 
lord bishop of this diocese. 

M^oiiCFSTERSHiRfc.—The first stone of 
the new chapel, at Bordcsley, was laid 
on Thursday, October 12, when tlie com¬ 
mittee of management assembled at the 
royal hotel, to meet the earls of Ply- 
month, Dartmouth, and Aylesford, the 
bon. major Finch, Mr. Inge, the clergy 
of the town and neighbonriiood, and otner 
gentlemen who had promised their at¬ 
tendance. 

^ORKSifiRE.—Died, in the 7lPt year of 
bis age, the rev. Robert Hemingtoii, forty- 
three years vicar of Tliorpe Arch. 

Died, the rev. Samuel Smalpagc, M. V. 
vicar of Whitkirk, and formerly of Tri¬ 
nity college; B.A. 1783, M.A. 1786. The 
vicarage is in the patronage of the master 
and fellows of that society, 

An immense augmentation has lately 
taken place iu the funds of St. Andrew- 
gate grammar-school. A part of the 
tithes of Slillingfleet, belonging to the 
school, having been let on lease more than 
fifty years, at 30/. per annum, arc now let 
at 1200/. A further augmentation is ex¬ 
pected as likely to take place, and it is 
said to be in contemplation to convert 
this school into a college. 

WALES. 

Neath National School.— At the 
seventh Anniversary of this Institution, 
held ou Saturday, the 30th of September 
last, the usual public examination took 
place, in which all the children acquitted 
thqpiselves to the peculiar satisfaction of a 
higb^ respectable meeting. It appeared 
from the report read by the Treasurer, 
H. T. Grant, Esq. Gnoll Castle, tliat there 
is a balance^ of above 60 t. in his hands in 
favour of the establishment; and that tlie 
number of boys on the list is ninety-three, 
and of girls seventy, making in the whole 
one hundred and sixty-three, of whom one 
hundred and tliirty-four are on an average 
in daily attendance. From this it will be 
•CCD, that this school is most zealously and 
effectively conducted, and fulJ|^aiDtains, 
in the decept deportment and great profi¬ 
ciency of its namerous sctiotarH, the dia- 
racU|^d superiority of (he national sys- 
tsqllpii^any other; the adniirablle rules 
ofiSpyKvben strictly adheicd to, cannot 
ftpfo iBduce the most benpficial reenlti, 
aot onl]S%it;be children tUemsdves, but 


the respected master and mistress, bad the 
gratification of receiving the warm and 
merited conimend.itu>iis of the meeting; 
for to their unremittaig attention, and nni« 
form kind trcntnuuit, are principally to be 
ascribed the viable improvemeiri,sR the 
morals and habits of tbo nnmero^ cliiU 
dren, of both sexes, educated mider their 
care. The teachers of tlie differoot classes 
were rewarded for tlu'ir diligence by ap¬ 
propriate presents of clolhinf, in which 
they appeared before tin- meeting: the 
girls wore straw bonnets of entirely their 
own roanufactnre. As soon as the exami¬ 
nation was concluded, all the children 
were regaled with a most plentiful dinner 
of excellent beef and plum-pudding, to 
which they were helped by the ladies and 
genriemen assembled on the oci-asion. 'FIjc 
sermon in aid of the fimds of the school, 
from Matt, xxi. 16. was preached the 
following morning, ip Ncatb Church, by 
the Rev. J, James, lector of Tenmaen, 
after w'hich a coliertion was made, anioiiut- 
iug to 29/. VZs. Gd. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Bute 
has presented to tlie inhabitants of Cow- 
bridge a splendid crimson velvet clotli and 
cushion, surrounded witli gold fringe, for 
the pulpit ill tlie church. 

The Rev. £. Evans, for twenty years 
curate of Lanfiliangel Glyn-Mysy, Den- 
biglishire, lias been preseuted by the I^>rd 
Bistiop of St. Asaph to the rectory of Hir- 
naut, Montgomeryshire. 

Died, on the 13th of Sept, at BrynUith- 
rig, near St, Asaph, after a short illness, 
tlie Rev. P. Whitley, senior vicar of Uiat 
cathedral, and rector of Cwin, Flintshire. 

The bishop of Bangor held an ordina¬ 
tion on the 8lh instant, when the rev. 
George Jolm Mnjeiidie, A.B. fellow of 
Magdalen college, Oxford; the rev, John 
Warren, A.B. fellow of Jesus college, 
Cambridge ; the rev. Hngh Davies Owen, 
A.M. scholar of Jesus college, Oxford; 
the rev. J. Jones, A.B. of St. Joim's col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; the. rev. Hngh Row¬ 
lands, A.B. of Jesus college, Oxford; and 
the rev. John Hughes, A.B, of Jesus col¬ 
lege, Oxford, were admitted to the order 
of pi icstK, 

Metropolitan Camiuiiah Institu¬ 
tion.— At the last generai meeting, the 
thanks of tlie institution were unanimously 
voted to the lord bishop of 8t. David's, 
as an bumble acknowledgment of bis zeal 
in the cause of Welsh literature, and of 
the ominent benefits be baS'Conforred on 
the pr||KipaUtyf in this respect, by hia 
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Patriotic example. The rev. John'Jen¬ 
kins, of Kerry, the rev, W. J. Rees, of 
Casgob, and the rev. MaJtcr Davies, of 
Manafon, have also been elected honorary 
members of liiis in-titiition, in token of 
thrir active ON^jtion-* towanis promoting 
the establishment of the vanom* societies 
now ftwmed tor the cultivation of Cam¬ 
brian H&ature. 

'rhe rev. K. Hughes, the gentleman 
who last year obtained tlie Gwyinjedsgion 
society’s medal for the best poem, in the 
Welsh language, on Charity, has this year 
gained the piize fur the best poem on the 
reign of George ilie Third. 

Married, rev. J. Griffith, curate of 
Llanfrachreth, to Francis Dorothea, 
youngest daughter of the rev. J. Lewis, 
rector of Llansechell, Anglesea. 

IREL\ND. 

Dr, Ivyle, is appointed tlie new pro¬ 
vost of the tisuverMty of Dublin, in the 
room of Dr. Elrington. now bishop of 
Limerick. Dr. Kyle was previously a re¬ 
sident fellow ofTiinity college. 
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* Deaths^ &c.'Abroad. 

JDied, at the rectory, in We8tmoreIatid|j* 
Jamaica, the rev. Dr. Pope, 

Married, on th(;^» 1st of August last, at 
Halifax, jin North Ameneu, by the rey, 
Di. Inglis, the nw. George Rot, late of 
Dean’s Yard, Westmuisfer, to Llizaheth, 
second daughter of liie riglit rev, the- 
Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, 

Died, in and near London. 

The rev.* Thomas Edwards, A.M, of 
Wcliington-piace, near Wandsworth-road, 
latc^ one of the masters of Christ’s hos* 
pital, aged 56., • 

At Stoke Newington, aged 62, the rev. 
John Farrer, M.A. formerly of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, rector of the united pA- 
rishes of St. Clement’s, Eastclieap, and St. 
Martin Ongar’s, in the city of London, to 
which benefice lie had been presente<} by 
the dean and cliapter of St. Paiifs, in 
testimony of their sense of his merits as 
author of the Baniptun Lectures, in 1803, 
and a volume of sermons on llie parables 
of our Saviour. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A Reply to a Pamphlet, erUitled, “The 
Le-guhty of the Questions proposed by Dr, 
Herbert Marsh, Lord Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, to Caudniateii for Holy Orders 
within that Diiicese, considered,’^ By a 
Layman. Is. 

The Value of human Life under the Oos- 
pel; a Sermon prr;iched on Trimly Mon¬ 
day, May 2l>, 1820, before tljc Right 
Honourable the Karl of Liverimol, and 
the Corporation of the Tnnity House, in 
the Parish Chnrcli of St. Nicholas, Dept¬ 
ford; and published at their Keqnest, By 
the Rev. Thomas Rennell, M.A, Vicar of 
Kensinlton, Middlesex; and Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 
4to. Is, 6d. 

An AflVetionate Address to those Dia- 
senters from the tkimnumion of the Church 
of England, who agree with her in the 
loading Doctrines of Christianity. By 
Samuel Wix, A.M. F.R. dc A.S. Vicar of 
St. Uartholoinew-tbe»Les&, LondoA. Rvo. 
6J. 


A Sermon on the Conuection of Works 
of niuimal ludustiy, with religious Educa¬ 
tion : preached in the Cathedral, at Welb, 
befbic the BatJi and Wells Diocesan So¬ 
ciety of the National Schools, at the Anni¬ 
versary Meeting, October’s, 1820. By 
C. A. Moysey, U.D, Aichdeacoo of Bath, 
and Rector of Walcot. 8vo. U. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Chester, at the Visitation of 
that Diocese, in July and Aifgust, 1820. 
By Gcoi'ge Henry Law, D.D. F.R. & A.S. 
Loid Bishop of Chester, 3a. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re¬ 
ligious Connexions of John Owen, D.O. 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and Dean of 
Ciirist Cliurch, during tlie Commonwealth. 
By the R«y, Wm. Orme, avo, with a Por¬ 
trait. Price Ijts. boards. 

A Sermon, with Notes, in which is un¬ 
answerably proved to all Believers in Di- 
vincTRftvelation, that tlie Christian Priest¬ 
hood is a perfect Hierarchy, emanatiDg 
immediately ^flom God himself; and that, 
in this RhaJm, the only real and efficient 
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OinHtfaa Mtnlsteh, are thoae of t!ie 
jCliurch of England. By the Rev. John 
Oxlee, Rector of Scawton, and Curate^of 
Stonegrave, and Antler of Tiie Djpe- 
trines of the Trinity and Incaiuation con¬ 
sidered and niaintained on the Principles 
of Judaism,” &c. Ss. 6(1> 

An Essay on the Advantages of tlie re¬ 
ligious and moral Instruction of the Young. 
By the Rev. William EastoOf B.A. Vicar 
of Hurtsborn Priors, Hants, and Preben¬ 


dary of >Swallowclift, Wilta. Dedicated to 
tfie Right Rev. George, Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, Ss.^ed. 

prayers to be used in Visiting the Sick; 
including the Offices of the Chnrcfi, and 
otlter Forms and Collects from the Litiir* 
gy. By the Rev. T, Lc Mesorier, B.D. 
Rector of Haughton-le-Skeni^>\ in the 
County of Durliam, and Domestic Cltap- 
lain to Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 12mo« 
boards, 4s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS IS THE PRESS. 


A new Edition of the Clerical Guide, or 
Ecclesiastical Register; it will be cor¬ 
rected throughout with great Care. 

A new Edition of Dr. Lawretijcc’s Ser¬ 
mons, preached at St. Mary’s, Oj.'tord, at 
the fiamptoD Lecture, in the Year 1804, 
entitled, an Attempt to illustrate those 
Articles of the Church of England, which 
the Calvinists improperly consider as Cal- 
vinistical.” 

The Books of Genesis and Daniel, (in 
connection with modern Astronomy,) De¬ 


fended against Count Volney aud Dr. 
Francis, Also the Soiiship oP Christ 
against John Gurtnn and the Rev. Mr, 
Evans, as supplementary Matter to the 
Genealogy of Christ. By John Overtun. 

The History of the Kebelliou in 1745 
and 1746, containing tlic Causes of the 
Pretender's Defeat at Culludcn, and a 
variety of interesting Anecdotes hitlierto 
unknown. By Chevalier Johnstune, Aidc- 
de-Cainp to Prince Edward Charles Stew¬ 
art, and Lord George Murray. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Philacribos must be aw^are, that much diifercnce of opiuion exists upon 
the subject of his last communication; aud the insertion of it might lead 
to a very unprofitable controversy. His former letter shall appear. 

A constant Correspondent, who furnishes us with the ecclesiastical iu- 
teiligence of the neighbourhood in w’hich he resides, begs us to invite 
similar communications from other parts of the country; and we most 
readily comply with his request. 

Chriem; C. P. W.; T.; M^; W,; Luther; and 0. J. D. shall 
appear. 

LictoTf and P, 5. have been received, and are under consideration. 

Want of room, and the late period at which the articles arrived, have 
compelled us to postpone the insertion of several valuable communi¬ 
cations. 
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THE HOMILIES 
NOT CALVINISTIC: 

With a further Defence of the 
Necessari/ Erudition, Sfc, 

Having, in our last number, consi* 
dered .and answered the external 
evidence, on the strength of which 
it has been contended that the 
' Necessary Erudition of a Christian 
Man,’ contains doctrines plainly 
popish, and can therefore throw no 
light upon the meaning of our Pro¬ 
testant Homilies, we proceed to in¬ 
vestigate the internal evidence upon 
the same subject. The only dif¬ 
ficulty which we have to encounter 
results from the extensive nature of 
the question. Our adversary’s ar¬ 
guments, references, and ij notations 
are numerous, and as their qualities 
cannot be duly appreciated without 
a minute attention to each, an en¬ 
deavour to do full justice to their 
extraordinary merits, w'ould can*y us 
far beyond our usual limits. We 
shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with an examination of the principal 
branches of the controversy, and 
refer those who are desirous of a 
y. more detailed inquiry, to the docu¬ 
ments of Mr. Todd and the remarks 
of his critic. And, in the first 
place, let it not be supposed that 
io the parts of the Necessary Eru¬ 
dition not quoted by Mr. Todd, 
we can find nothing that is Pro¬ 
testant or valuable, pn the con¬ 
trary, there is much sound and 
admirable instruction in the 
natioh of the Belief and the Com- 
inandments. In the former,'fait}i in 
God, and the works of the Holy 
Rsmembbancer, No. 24. 


Ghost, are described in terms to 
which no one can oljject. Even 
the description of the Seven Sacra¬ 
ments, though it contains many uir- 
tenable positions, does yet reject 
the worst error of Popery, viz- that 
which attaches grace and forgiveness 
to the Sacraments, whether they be 
worthily or unworthily received. We 
may perhaps find an opportunity of 
inserting some extracts from thin 
portion of the work; but at pre¬ 
sent we must confine ourselves to 
the chapters printed by Mr. Todd. 

The article on Faith commences 
with observing, that it is necessary 
‘ to intreat something of faith, to the 
intent that it may be known what U 
meant properly by the word faith, 
as it is appertaining to a Christian 
man, who by faith is partaker of 
God’s benefits by Christ;’ and it 
proceeds in the follow'ing terms, 
quoted by the Christian Observer, 
p. 39. 

“ Attliongh Faitli be diversly taken in 
Scriptnre, it shall be sufficient to entreat 
here of two kinds or acceptions of the 
same. • 

** Faith, in the first deception, is comi* 
dered as it is a several gift of God by 
itself distinct from hope and cliarity> and, 
so taken, it sigoifieth a persuasion anft 
belief wrought by Ood in man^s heart, 
whereby heassentetbjgrantetli, and takelh 
for true, not only that God is, (which 
knowledge 1li*ltaaght and declared by tSie 
tnarvelloua works of tXie: creation of tiih 
world, os saith Su P&l In Che Epistle to 
the * Remans,) bi^idso that all the words 
and sayings m which he revealed 
and opened tu the Scriptnre, be of most, 
certain tr^th and infallible verity. 

** Rom. i. 

4X 
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an4 /iirUicr also, tliat all tho«e thiaga, which 
were taiigfat by tfie apoatles, aod iiave 

*been by a wlmie uuiveraal consent of tlie 
church of Christ, siace tltat iSttie, 
taught continually am taken always for 
true, ought to be received, accepted, and 
kept, as a perfrct doctrine apostotick. 
And this is the first acccption of Faith, 
which man hath of God; wherein man 
leaneth not to his own natural knowledge, 
which IS by icason, but leauetb to the 
, knowledge attained by Faith ; without the 
which Faitli, ue be ignorant and blind, 
and can not iindersfand ^ according as tin' 

, prophet Isaiah saith, ♦ A7 jj credide^ttis, 
nott inte/liget\s: Vuitfss i/e i/c 

ikall not understand. And this Faith is 
the begiiiuing, entry, and introduction, 
^into all Christian religion and godtiifess. 
For, as St. Paul saitli, iHe that cometk to 
God must &e/?Vne that ht i>. and that he is 
a rewarder unto them n hivh seek to please 
him. And this Faith, nlthough it be the 
necessaiy beginning of all righteousness, 
yet, if it proceed not further to hope and 
charity, it is railed in Scripture a virad 
Faith; because it is void and destitute ot' 
the life and efficacy of charity, 

** Faith, in the second acceptiou, is ecu* 
sidered as it hath hope aud charity annexed 
aod joined unto it. And Faith, so taken, 
signifieth nut only the belief and persua¬ 
sion before-mentioned in the first acetp- 
lion, but also a sure confidence and hope 
to attain whatsoever God hath promised 
for Christ's sake, and an hearty love to 
Ood, aod obedience to his commandments. 
And this Faith is a lively Faith, and w(trk- 
eth in mao a ready submission of his \v ill 
to God's will. And this is the etfectual 
Faith that wotketh by charity, which .St. 
Paul unto the * GaUtians affirroeth to be 
of value ami strength in Christ Je-su."— 
Todd, p, J3. 

In the conclusion of the para¬ 
graph, we ar'* also told tliat this is 
the faith ^ikeii of Hebrews \i. 

and * that lliis every Cliristiau man 

%/ 

protesseth and covenanteth to keep 
ilrhen he receiveth Uie sacrament of 
baptism. Another material decla¬ 
ration is the following ; of w bich 
the part printed in it^cs is also 
cited, by the Observer, and forms 
with the foregoing extract, his whole 
quotations from Uji^p article, 

,1 V I 1 * a'" 

^ N9W of that which is beforeaaitl, it is 
n^wfeiA that Faith, as it is taken in the 

^ ■ ■■ — ‘ ^ ■ j ii „ 

. * vii. jnxta SepL f Hebr, xi. 

\ Galat. V. 


[D»c. 

Bocoad acceptioD, is the perfect Faith of a 
iViie Christian man, and containctli the 
obedience of tbw whole doctrine and reli-^ 
gion of Christ. And thus is Faith taken 
of St. Paul, and in other places of •Scrip¬ 
ture, where it is said, tliajt we be justified 
by Faith. In which places nutn may not 
ikink^ that wc hcjustijicd by Fait^k as it is 
a several vbtut jr/>urated ./mn Aopc and 
charityy fear of Ciod ana repentance; but 
by it is meant Faith neither only ne aiMve^ 
liut scith the foresaid virtues coupled to- 
g^etheVy containing^ rs it is afore snidy the 
obe.dience to the u hole dovti me and reli¬ 
gion <f ChristJ' —TcuKI, p. 17. 

The next ailicic is the very im¬ 
portant one n|H>ii Free-will, troin 
which the C'hristiau Observer makes 
these extracts. 

Tiie comiiiandincnts and tlireatoiiings 
of Almiglity God in Scripture, 'wliereby 
man is called upon, and put in rciiieiu- 
brance, what Gud would have liim to do. 
most evidently do express and declare 
that man hath Fiee-Will also now after 
tlic fall of our first fathei Adam; as 
plainly appearcth in these places follow¬ 
ing: * Be not overcome of evil. Neglect 
net the grace that is in thee. Love not 
the world, ^c. If thou wilt enter bito 
life^ keep ike conmandmeuts. Whicli, un¬ 
doubtedly, should be said in vain, unless 
there were some faculty or power left m 
man, whereby he may, by tlu; help and 
grace of God, (if he will receive it when it 
is oflfered unto him,) understand his com¬ 
mandments, and freely consent and obey 
unto them'. Which tiling, of the cathotick 
fathers, is called Free-Will; which if we 
will describe, wc may call it conveniently 
in all men, A certain power of the will 
joined with reason, whereby a reasonable 
creature, wiihout constraint in things of 
reason^ discei'neth and willeth good and 
evil; hut it willeth wot that good which is 
acceptable to God, except it be holpen 
with gi'ace; but that which is ill, it 
willetTi of itself: (comp, p, 123.) Ah'* ^ 
therefore other men defined Free-Will in 
thiswise: Free-Will is a power of rea¬ 
son and will, by which good is chosen by 
the assistance grace, or evil is chosen 
without the assistance of the same."— 
Todd, p. 20. 

< ^ fUQii, thereby (by the fall) 

brought iqtt^^such blindness nnd infirmity, 
that they cafinot eschew sin, except they 
bo iHumined and made free by an especial 
Grdcif that tVtosay, by a siipei natural help 


* Rom. xik 1 Tim. iv. J John ii. St. 
Matt, xix. 
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and working of tlio Holy Ghost; whirh al- 
fhough the goodiiesi of God offereth to all 
men, yet they only ei/joy it, wliich by 
their Free-Will <lo accept and embrace the 
aanae* P, 22. 

In the latter extract, the words 
lu italics are omitted, and of the 
following important passages no 
notice whatsoever has been taken. 

f 

“ As many things be in the Scripture, 
wliieh do slfcw FredWill to be m man ; 
so there he no fewer places in Scripture 
which do declare the Grace of God to be 
so necessary, that if by it Free-Will he 
not prevented and holpen, it can neitliei 
do nor will any thing good and godly. Of 
which sort be tliese Scriptures following ; 

* W lihimt me ye cait do nothini^, No 
man vomah to me, excipt it he given him 

»^a//ier. We be not snlpcient of 
oursvhes^ as <f ourselves^ to think any 
good thing. According unto which Scrip¬ 
tures, and such other like, it followelh, 
that I'ree-Wili, before it may will or think 
any godly thing, must be holpen by the 
Grace of Christ, and by his Spirit be pre.- 
veiited and inspired, that it may be able 
tliereto; and, being so made able, may 
from thenceforth work together with 
Grace; and by the same sustained, hol|>en, 
and maintained, may do and accomplish 
Good Works, and avoid sin, and perseveie 
also and encrcase in Grace. It is surely 
of the Grace of God only, that fiist we be 
inspired and moved to any good thing; but 
to resist temptations, and to persist in 
goodness and go forward, it iisbotli of the 
Grace of (rod, and of our Free-Will and 
endeavour. And finally, after we have 
persevered to tlie end, to be crowned with 
glory therefore, is the girt and mercy of 
God ; who, of his bountiful goodness, hath 
ordained that reward to be given, after 
this life, according to such good works as 
he done in this life by his Grace.*'—-Todd, 

p. 2«. 

“ AH men be also to be monished, and 
chiefly preachers, that, in this high matter, 
they^ looking on both sides, so attemper 
an«! moderate tluinsrlves, that neither 
tliey so preach the <Tiace of (^od, that 
they take away thereby Free-Will; nor, 
on the other side, so extol Frcc-Will, that 
injury be done to the Grace of God.**— 
Tudd, p. t>6. 

On coming to the OFtide of Jns- 
tificAtion, the Cbriftjti^n G^aerver 
again resorts to the mode of quota- 

* St, John XV. St. Joim vi, % Cor, iii. 
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lion which, in a former number, ire 
ihetved that he applied to Collier 
and Mr. Todd. The following. eJt- 
tracts will sbeWthe real doctrine .of 
the Necessary Erudition upon this' 
subject. Those that are marked 
with a single inverted comma, com¬ 
prise every jiassage that has been 
cited by the critic ; the others are 
passed over without any notice. 

‘ And for a further decluratioit how, 
and by what means, wc be made partakem 
of itiis benefit of Justification, it is to be 
noted, that this word Justification, as it is 
taken in Scripture, sigtiifietb the making 
of IIS righteous afore God, where before 
we were unrigiitcon^; as when by ifs 
Grace v*' convert nntobim, und be reeOfi> 
tiU>d into his favour ; and of the children 
of ire ar.il damuattoii we be made the 
children of Ciod, niij inheritors of ever- ‘ 
lasting life , that by \"h (iracc we may 
walk so in im ways, tluit hually wc may 
be reputed and taken as ju'^t and righteous ' 
in the day of judgement, and so loceivc - 
the eveiliisling possession of the kingdom 
of heaven. And albeit God is the princi* 
pal cause, and chief worker, of this Justi¬ 
fication iu us, without whose Grace no 
man can do no good thing, hut followiug 
his Free-Will in llm state of a sinner en- 
crea»>elh his own injustice anti niultiplictli 
his sill; yet so it pleaseth the high wisdom 
of God, that man prevented by his Grace 
(wdiich, being ofiored, man may, if lio will, 
refuse or receive.) snail be also a worker 
by his free consent, and obedience to the 
same, ill the attaining of bis own Jiistifica- ^ 
tion, ar.d by God’s grace and help shall 
walk in such worki:, as be requisite to his 
Justification ; and, so continuing, come to 
the peifcct end thereof by sneh means, 
aud ivuys, as God hath ordained.*—Todd, 
p. Vi). 

' And Ibis Justification, whereof we 
liave hitherto spoken, may be called the 
Ill's! Justification; tliat is to say, our first 
coming into God's house, which is the 
Ctiurch of Christ; at which coming we be 
received and admitted to be of tlie flock, 
and family of our Saviour Christ, and be 
professed and swprn to be the servants of 
God, and;tu be soldiers under Cbritt, to 
fight against our enemies the devtl^ ^he 
world, aqd the flesh, Qf ifae whhdi ene¬ 
mies if^ !i ^bance ns, after onr Baptism, to 
be oyertfl^Vifa and cast iqto mortal sin, 
then is there no remedy Vnt, for the re¬ 
covery ^f our former estate of Justi||ca- ^ 
lion which we have lost, to arise by 
nance; wherein proccedini^ in sorrow and 
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inach laueoUtioD (or ont »in«,with 

S ms* prayer^ and doing all stioh things, at 
te least, in'true porpose and will, as Gqd 
itqoireth of us, we have a sure trust 
and confidence in the fl&Crcy of God, that 
far his son our Saviour Christ's sake he will 
yet forgive us our sins, aud receive ns into 
his favour again.' ** And so, being thus 
restored to our Justification, we must go 
forward in our battle aforesaid, in morti¬ 
cing our concupiscence, and in our daily 
spiritual renovation: in following the ino* 
tions of the Spirit of Christ; in doing 
Good Woiks, and abstaining from sin and 
all occasions thereof: being armed viith 
f)ith, hope, and«cliarity: to the intent we 
may attain our final Justifeation, and so 
be glorified in the day of judgement with 
tlA. reward of everlasting life." 

* Wlierefore it is necessary for the keep¬ 
ing and bolding of this Jnstification, once 
confen'cd and given in Baptism, or re¬ 
covered again by penance, through the 
mercy of our Saviour Christ; and also for 
encreasing of tlic same JustificatioD, and 
final consummation thereof, to take good 
heed, and to watch, that we be not de* 
eived by tiie false suggestion and tempta¬ 
tion of our ghostly enemy the devil; *whOf 
as St. Peter saith, g‘oer/t about like a rour- 
niff lion, seekius whom he may devour,^ 
—Todd, p. 5X. 

In the following passage the only 
words quoted are those which arc 
printed between single commas, but 
we are told that of the others the 
former part describe us as “ pro¬ 
ceeding, going forward, waxing, and 
increasing in our justification.'’ 

And here, all phantaitical imagina¬ 
tion, enrions reasoning, and vain trust of 
t i^redestination is to be laid apart. And 
according to the plain manner of speaking 
and teaching in Scripture, in innumerable 
places, we ought evermore to be in dread 
of our own frailty and natural pronity to 
fnli to sin; and not to assure omselves, 
...-1 we be elected any other wise than by 
feeling of spiritual motions in our heart, 
and by the tokens of good and virtuous 
living, in following the Grace of God, 
and persevering in the wime to the end* 
And this St Peter % eschoiteth us, to make 
our Vocation and electiouT sure and stably. 
And Christ saith, that pet'se^eih tntlto 


^ * IPetv. , 

t the. article on Prede^tiaatiou in 

this and the notes." ' 

j S Pet ii. 

$ St. HilaXt x\ii. 


the ««tf, ihall be savciL And in the Re- 
vdalion of Saint John, • Befaithfal im/d 
deaths and I ehal^give thee the crown of 
life. Wherefore when we be once elected 
and admitted unto God’s service (as is 
aforesaid,) and have received our Justifi¬ 
cation in Baptism, or be restored, there- 
luito by true penance; then must we con- 
thmally walk after Christ, bearing our 
cross, and encreasing in his Grace by Good 
Works; and, so doing, proceed, go for¬ 
ward, and encrease in our Justification, 
according to the saying of St John, He 
that isjuet, Ut him be more justified. For 
as the Grace of God, and the gifts 
thereof, that is to say, faith, repentance, 
dread, hope, charity, with other fi-uits 
of the Holy Ghost,' do encrease m w, so 
do wc wax and encrease in our Justification, 

* And therefore it is plain, that not 
only Faith, as it is a distinct virtue or gift 
by itself, is requisite to our Justifiration ; 
but also the other gifU of the Grace of 
God, with a desire to do Good Works, 
proceeding of the same Grace,* ‘‘ And 
whereas, in certain places of Scripture, 
our Justification is ascribed to Faith with¬ 
out any further addition, or mention, or 
any other virtue or gift of God; it is to 
be understood of Faith in the second ac- 
ception, as before is declared in the Arti* 
cle of Faith ; wherein the fear of God, 
repentance, hope, and charity, be included 
and comprised; all which must be joined 
together in our Justification: so that no 
Faith is sufficient to Justification or Salva¬ 
tion, but such a Faith as woikctli by cha¬ 
rity i as is plainly expressed by Si. Paul 
in fii.s Epistle to the Galatians. And that 
also our Good Works, which wc do, b^ng 
once justified, by faith and charity, avail 
both to the conservation and perfection of 
the said virtues in ns, and also to tire en- 
crease and end of our Justification and 
everlasting Salvation. 

“ And althongli wg can never be justi¬ 
fied without these gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
faith, repentance, hope, charity, with de¬ 
sire and study to bring forth Good Worits; 
yet it is to be understood, that nevertheless 
we be justified gratis, that is to OBy, 
freely; forasmuch as all other gifts or 
works, Whereby our Justification is 
wrought and accomplished, come of the 
free mercy and grace of God, and not of 
our deserving: fo that our pride and glory 
in dOrselves, our own worthiness, is 
utforijr exchi^d* For we be not able 
of ouhdtes', as ^ ourselves, not so much 
as to.^bil^aqyip^ thing; but our ablei* 

. ness and^^cieoey^ls of God, which giveth 
ns tJie Slid gifts, of Ms own inetthnable 


* Apot^ ii. 
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goodnesii, and dotli also assii.t iia witfl his 
Holy Spirit, and strengthen lit to keep bh 
commandments.” P. 33. 

We shall not now advert to the 
chapter on Good Works, as the 
consideration *of it must unavoid¬ 
ably be postponed; but as the reader 
has been furnished with all the pas¬ 
sages quoted by the Christian Ob¬ 
server, under the heads of Faith, 
Free-will, and Justification, and with 
a few mord which*appear useful for 
clearing up dliHcuItics, we shall now 
briefly state the charges which have 
been founded upon these extracts, 

and endeavour to shew their futility. 

_ ^ 

The article on faith is said to be 
erroneous in two important particu¬ 
lars: first, ill asserting that there 
are tw^o kinds of faith ; of which 
one is the gift of God, is the entry 
into all goodness, 4!^c. &c.; and 
yet may possibly be a dead faith, 
Christ, Obs. p. 39; secondly, in 
teaching that the other and belter 
faith does not justify as a separate 
virtue, but as meaning obedience 
to the whole doctrine and obedi¬ 
ence of Christ/* Christ. Obs. p. 176. 
The first of these objections is child¬ 
ish and trifling. The Homily on 
Faith most expressly asserts, ** Lest 
any man should be deceived for lack 
of right understanding, jt is dili- 
gtnily to he noted that faith is taken 
in the Scriptures two manner of 
ways.” This quotation saves us the 
trouble of entering fartlier into the 
question: it is decisive against the 
Observer, and shews the partiality 
with which he reasons.—But the 
first dead faith is called a gilt of 
God, and the entry in Christian 
religion. Tlie Homily describes it 
to be ** a persuasion and belief in 
man’s heart whereby he knoweth 
ihat there is a God, and agreeth pnto 
all truth of God's most holy word; 
contained in Holy Scripture.” Now 
if this be not a gift of God, we 
should be very g&d to know from 
what quarter it is deriy^^ * 8^ "if it 
be not the entry into. CfaiWfl^Uy, 
we should also wish to learn whdt is 
pluvious to or before it. The only 
piiBsible ground upon which the ob¬ 


jection can be maintiined, is the 
irresistibility of divine grace, Sl^ 
tht final perseverance of all 
have been awal^ned. And yettoeil^ 
doctrines in their most concentrated"^ 
form, have been separated by ft 
quibble, from the gross absurdities 
to which they lead; and the Assem¬ 
bly’s Confession of faith. Art. x. 4r 
informs us that those who are not, 
predestinated to life, and therefore 
cannot be saved, “ may be called by 
the^uinistry of th^word, and may 
have some common 6porations of the 
spirit.” Will the Christian Observer 
accuse the puritans of popery ? ^ 

The second charge against the 
definition of faith is more serious. 
The Critic sets out with saying that 
faith is used in the Necessary Eru¬ 
dition “ as meaning obedience to 
the whole doctrine and religion of 
Christ.” These words, as the reader 
will observe, certainly do occur in 
the extracts given by the Observer ; 
but do they authorise him to assert 
that there is a contradiction between 
the Homilies and the Necessary 
Erudition; the latter asserting, and 
the former denying that we are jus¬ 
tified by faith and works conjointly? 
The words of the Erudition are al¬ 
ready before the reader. The Ho¬ 
mily on Salvation says that nothing 
is required towards justification “on 
our part but true and lively fiMtii in 
the merits of Jesus Christ.” 

Nevertheless this sentence that we be 
justifled by fnith only is not so meant 
by them (the Fathers,) that the said 
justifying faith, is alone in tqan without 
true repentance, hope, and charity, dread, 
and the fear of God, at any time or season.” 

Anil it is added shortly after that 
though this doctrine, juslificatkm by 
faith, be never so true, 

^tr^. must also be 
triily understood, glar¬ 

ed, lest carnal men ahi^^l^ke ai^tly 
occasion thereby to live carnally-* 

^ "A ' 

And then follow the Homilies on 
Faith and Good Works, whidv 
thc plftin ' declaration here sftM 
to be necessary, and of which the 
principal «nd leading purpose is to 
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shew that the h ue and lively faith 
is never separated from good workjt. 
We .have already seen that the Ho¬ 
mily mentions twotsorts of faith. 
The latter then is defined ‘‘ a sure 
trust and confidence of the mercy 
of God through Jesus Christ/' in 
consequence of wliich mercy we 
shall be forgiven if we return to him 
by repentance, and 

HU mercy uih not be finally with¬ 
drawn from if we trust in him and com¬ 
mit ourselves wlio^f^ unto liim, han^ only 
upon liim, and c^ll upon him ready to obey 
and serve him. This is the tine, lively, 
n^teigned, Christian faitli, and is not in 
the month and outward profession only, 
but it liveth and stirreth inwardly in the 
heart. And this faitii ix not without hope 
and trust in God, nor without tlie love of 
God, and of our neighbours, nor without 
the fear of God, nor without the desire to 
hear God's word, and to follow tlic same 
in eschewing evil and doing gladly all good 
works.” 

Several other passages are equally 
decisive; we have loom for one 

«Dly. 

• “ St. John siith, * This is the love of 
God, that we should keep bis command¬ 
ments/ And St. John wrote not this as a 
subtle proposition devised of his own fan¬ 
tasy, but as a most ceitain and necessary 
truth ; taught unto him by Christ himself, 
the eternal and infallible verity ; who in 
many places doth most clearly adirni, that 
^tb, hope, and charity, cannot consist 
without good and godly works. Of faith 
he saith, ^ he lliat helievcth in the Son hath 
everlasting life. See,' Now foiasmnch as 
he tliat bclieveth in Clirist hath everlasting 
life, it must needs consequently follow, 
that he Uiat hath faith must have also 
good works, and be studious to observe 
God’s commandments obediently; for to 
them that Imve evil w'orks and^ lead their 
life in disobedience and transgression of 
God's commandments witiioiit repentance, 
pertaioetli not everlasting life but ever¬ 
lasting death.** 

Can it be .aoferted after reading 
these, plain declaration!!, that the 
Erudition is Popish aud at va|:iance 
wilh Ihc Homilies because it'defines 
ficiih ^as including or never being 
witlibht obedience 1 Can th'!re be 
any |loubt respecting the Observer’s 


[Dec. 

ri^al reasons for not confronting and 
contrasting flif one with the other? 
And is it not quite consistent with 
his ordinary candour to compare 
what the Erudition (lays of Faith 
with the Homily on Salvation, not 
adverting in any one instance to the 
Homily on Faith ? 

AVhereour own authorised formu¬ 
laries are so clear and conclusive it 
is hardly necessary to have recourse 
to foreign documents, but the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the German 
Confessions are short, and to the 
purpose. The xxth Article of the 
Augsburg Confession, Dcjidc says, 

Priwnm igitur de fide et justifica^ 
tione sic docent^ Cliristus apte coinplexus 
est suinmam Evangelii, com Lucic ul¬ 
timo jubet pracdicuri in nomine suo Pte- 
nitentiam et Remissiohein Pcccatonmi. 
Nam Evangelium arguit peccata, et re¬ 
quint piCiiitentiam ; et simul ofFert renus- 
sionem peccatonim propter Cliristum 
gratis, non propter nostram dignitatem. 
Et sicut universalis cst pcenitenlian prsDdi- 
catio, ita et promissio gratiae univeraalia 
est, etc. etc. Quanqitam igitnr contritio 
aliquasen paenitentia nccessaria est, tanien 
sentiendiim est, condonari nobis rends- 
fiioncm peccatorinn gratis proptrrCliristutii, 
non propter dignitatem contritionis.” 

And a^aiu in the article of Good 

w 

Works, it is said, Todd, p. 156. 

Evangelium pnr.dicat pacnitentiam, 
nec cxiblere Fides potest nisi in hU qui 
psrnitenliam ftgunt.” 

The Saxonic Confession, Todd, 
p. 176, is also in perfect conformity 
with the English Homilies, 

ideo in Ecclesiis nostris dicitur, Pide 
toU jnstifirantur. Quod sic intelligiraus 
ct deddramiisL Gratis, propter solurU me- 
diatorcRi, non propter nosiram coii^itio- 
nem sen alia nostra merita doiiamur re- 
missione peccaioruin et reconcilhttioDc. 
Etsi enim rontiitio et aUas.virttite8 muha? 
cum ^de seu bac fiducik, Mtnul acrendun- 
tur t^en hm virtuf^ non simt causa aeti 
meritum remlssionis peccatorum, nec prop¬ 
ter eas pefsotw placet.” 

pr^eq Ip article on Freer 
wilh'wfaicb, aif the Christian Obt 
server admits, declarei^ the absolute 
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iieceHsiiv of preventing grace/ but 
luaintaiiis at the same timci that 
men may co-operatc with, or resist 
it. The Critic’s remarks upon this 
subject are triumphant and unan¬ 
swerable. Ftrst, there is 110 Homily 
on Freewill, and no article on Free¬ 
will ; and therefore the Church and 
the Erudition must be at variance. 
Secondly, there is not a word in the 
foreign confessions on freewill; Lu¬ 
ther havirfg cvcif been known to 
\^rite de servo arbitrio: lastly, the 
article in the I’opish Necessary Eru¬ 
dition itself might well have borue 
a similar title, and is altogether 
most self contradictory. The sub¬ 
ject is thus dispatched by a string of 
assertions; and the whole matter 
summarily disposed of in little bet¬ 
ter than half a page. 

With respect to the Homilies, it 
is quite certaiu that no one of them 
bears the title of a Homily on free 
wi}l; but that upon the misery of 
all mankind enters at considerable 
length into the state of man ; and is 
in no wise inconsistent with the 
Erudition. For to be inconsistent 
with it, the Homily must either say 
that grace is irresistible, or that it is 
unnecessary. The first question is 
not expressly raised and decided ; 
but whenever it is ^mentioned 
throughout the volume, we always 
are given to understand that man 
may resist if he pleases. The fol¬ 
lowing passages can be understood 
in no other sense. 

These great and merciful benefits of 
God, (viz. salvation by Christ through 
faith) if they be well considered, do neither 
luinister unto us occasion to be idle and 
to live Witliout doing auy good works, 
neither yet stir us up by any means to do 
evil things; but contrariwise, if toe be nut 
desperate persons, and our hearts harder 
than stones, they move us to render our- 
aelvcs wholly unto God, &c. &C.” 'Honi. 
on Salvation. 

“ Such is the trae.foith which the Scrip¬ 
ture <lotli so iiiiich coiumend; which, 
U'heti it sfiih and eoasidcretk what God 
iiuth done for us, is also moved tlnough 
continual assistance of the Spirit of God, 
to serve and please lujn> dec. considering 


lipw clearly, without opt deservu^s, we 
have received his mercy aud paixipp 
freely.** Horn, on Faith. V 

If you feel and perceive such a*Q^ 

(a true lively faitM) in you ; rejoice in Ir; 
and be diligent to maintain and keep it 
still in you; let it be dailtf increasing, 
and more and more by well working, and 
80 shall yc be sure that you shall please 
God by this faith, and at length, as other 
faithful men have done, so shall you, when 
his Will is, come to him, and leceive the 
end and hual reward of your faith.” Horn, 
on Faith. 

'Vi'herefore as you have any zeal to 
the right and pure knowpog of God; as 
you have any regard to your owu souls and 
to the life that is to come, that is both 
without pain ftnd without end, apply yoVr- " 
selves chiedy above all things to read and 
to hear God's word, maik diligently 
therein what his will is you should do; 
and with all your endeavours apply your¬ 
selves to follow the same. First you 
must have an assured fatih in God, and 
give yonrsvhss vdiolly mUo him, <&:c. 

Horn, on Good Woiks. 

We do not mean to say that these 
passages are as well calculated to 
stop the mouth of a Calvinist, as 
the definitions of free will in the 
Necessary Erudition ; but we main¬ 
tain that the two are perfectly re- 
concilcable and consistent; that 
there is no reason why the same 
person may not have been the 
author of both; and that the 
omissions, for they arc nothing * 
more, in the latter work, are suffi¬ 
ciently accounted for by what was 
suggested in the conclusion of a 
former article upon this subject, re¬ 
specting Cranmer's obvious motives 
for avoiding controversy and disr 
pute. The same circumstances wiU 
also explain why tire tenth Article, 
that on Free-will, was drawn up in 
its present form. It was directed 
against Pelagianism under all its 
modifications, and having asserted 
the indispensable, necessity 0 :f pre- 
venting and assisting grace, leaves 
the question of man's co-operation, 
or rcsistalice, undecided. 

The remarks of tlu* Christian 
Obseiwcr'ujx)!! the (ierman'Con¬ 
fessions arc much ie.*>s excusable. 
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“ Luther liad- liis own notions Ue 
libero Arbifrio/^ which would have 
led him to give it another title; he 
no^oned the Augaburgh Confes* 
Sion ; and ** we do not find one 
word in it upon the subject/* P. 
180.!! The temerity of the last as¬ 
sertion is astonishing; since the 
XVIIL Augustan Article commen¬ 
ces with De Libra Arbitrio docmt; 
and there is no w'ant of observations 
on the same subject in the Saxon 
Confession. ^ 

But not to dwell upon what can 
hardly be an intentional niisrepre- 
flfutation, how stands the real case 
respecting the German Confessions. 
The Christian Observer, p. 33. 
mentions Dr. Laurence's eminent 
Hampton Lecturesand speaks 
repeatedly of Mclancthon in endear¬ 
ing and familiar terms. Now wc 
ask whether he will admit, or if not, 
whether he can refute the Doctor’s 
eminent exposition of the sentiments 
of that celebrated man. If he 
should prefer the latter, we are 
ready to bear what he can urge ; if 
the former, we have only to observe 
that he stands at once self-answered, 
and can have no pretence for be¬ 
lieving that the Confession of Augs. 
burgh is at variance with the Ne. 
cessary Erudition. For having 
shewn that Luther approved of 
Meiancthon’s Loci Theologici, and 
that this work is decidedly anti- 
calvinistic; Dr. Laurence concludes 
his argument in the following terms; 

** Da the whole, therefore, it seems 
certain that the Lutherans, at every pe¬ 
riod, maintained the resistibility of grace, 
and the co-operation of the mind with it 
after a previons conversion of heart, in the 
prodnetion of genuine holiness.^ and that 
when their creed be^m to be settled they 
admitted likewise a co-operation during 
tbe act ^ conversion itself: for such a 
tenel^ip^avowedly embraced in a work 
piifptf|n "drawn np to comprise an uoio- 
phimmed explanation of their fapb, by 
the^l^or of their public confusion, and 
as ooiveEially received and studied.” 
Bani. Lect. p. 312. 

- C 

a 

If the reader be dctsirous of fur« 


fher information on the anbject, let 
him consult tike work itself; it will 
convince him^ if he is to be con¬ 
vinced, that the unsophisticated 
sentiments of the first and ablest 
Protestants are p^fectly in>unison 
with that definition of free will 
which is pronounced Popish, and 
self cont^ictory by the Christian 
Observer. 

But to proceed to tb^ article on 
Justification. On this, as upon the 
articulum stantis vel cadentis Cal- 
vinismi; Mr. Todd's Reviewer puts 
forth his whole powers of citation 
and assertion, and is more on his 
guard than ever against the danger 
of confronting. The errors of the 
Erudition on this head, and its 
contradiction to the Homilies, are 
proved after a singular manner ; the 
following long quotation is given 
from Hooker. 

** Christ hatli merited to make us just; 
but as a medicine which is made for health 
doth not heal by being made, but by being 
applied, so by tlie merits of Christ there 
ran be no justification without tlie appli¬ 
cation of bis merit 'Thus far we join 
hands with the Church of Rorncm Where¬ 
in then do we disagree? We disagree 
about the natwre aud essence of the medi¬ 
cine whereby Christ cnretli our disease; 
about the manner of applying it j about 
tiie number nnd the power of menni which 
God requireth in for the efTectu^ ap¬ 
plying thereof to our soufs comfbrt. 
When they [the Papists] are required to 
shew what the righteousness is whereby a 
Christian man is justified, they answer, 
that it is a divine spiritual quality ; whidi 
quality received into the sonl doth first 
make it to be one of them who were bom 
of God, and, secondly, endue it with 

power to bring forth each works aa they_ 

do that are bom of him....... that it 

maketh the soul amiable and grackms in 
the sight ofOod, in regard whereof it is 
termed grace; ^at it purgeth, purifieth, 
and wasbelh oat all the stains and polla- 
tioQS of sins ; that by it, through the merit 
cf C/imt, we are delivered as from sin, so 
from eternal deatli and condemnation, the- 
reward of sin. This grace they will have 
to be'appKed by infasion; to the end that, 
as the b^y is warm by the beat which is 
in the body, so the soul might be righteous 
by inherent grace; whicii grace they make 
capable of increaae: u the body may be 
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more and more warm, so the soul more 
and mm'e justified^ accor&g as grace 
should be augmented; the av^nicntation 
whereof \% merited hif good as good 

worfie ai% ii.ade fnerir»nou.'e by it. Where¬ 
fore the first recftipt of grace in their 
divinity is*the first justification; the tVt- 
crease thereof, the second jnstificatioii. 
As grace may be increased by the merit of 
good works, so it may be diuiinished by 
the demerit of sins venial; it may bo lost 
by mortal sin. Inasmuch, therefoie, as 
it is nei'dfiil in the. ont^case to repair, in 
the other to recovery the loss wliich is 
made, the infusion of grace hath her snn- 
dry after-meals ; for the which caust* they 
make many ways to apply the infusion of 
grace. It is applied to infants through 
baptism^ without cither faith or woi hs^ 
and in them really it takctii away original 
sin, and the punishment due unto it ; is 
applied to infidels and wicked men in the 
first justific.itiou, lliroiigli baptism without 
works, yet not witliont faillt, and it taketU 
away both sms actual and oiiginal, toge¬ 
ther with all w'hatsocs'cr punislinicnt, eter¬ 
nal or temporal, thoicby deserved. Unto 
sucli as have attained tlie first jnstifivution 
—that is to say, the filst receipt of giace 
—it IS applied fai tlicr by g<'od works, to 
the iiicr»*ase offoimer giaee, which is the 
second justificatiofi. If they work more 
and mote, grace doth more increase, and 
they are more and more justified.",.,,.. 
“ 7'o such as have lost if Ibroiigli iiioital 
■sin, it is applied by the sacidnient (as they 
call it) of pcnanccy which sacrament hath 
fotcc to Confer giace anew ; yet lu such 
sort, that being so conferred^ it hath 
not altogether so much power as at the 
first. For it only cleaiiseth out the stain 
or guilt of sin coninutted, and chatigeth 
the punishmi'nt eternal into a temporal 
satisfactory punishment here, if time do 
serve; if not, liereafter to be cnduied, 
except it be lightened by masses, works 
of charity, pilgrimages, fasts, and such 
hke; or else shortened by pardon lor 
term, or by plcnaiy pardon ipiite removed 
and taken away. This is the mystery op 
niE MAR OF SIN. This maze the Church 
of Home doth cause her followers to tread, 
when they ask her the way to justification, 
1 cannot stand now to unrip thi.5 bmlding, 
and sift it piece by piece ; only I will pass 
it by in few words; that tlsat may befal 
Babylon, in the presence of that which 
God hath budded, as happened unto 
Dagon before the ark!”—(Discourse of 
Justification, Hooker’s Works, Oxford, 
179J. vol. iii. pp. 43i«-43f>.) Christian 
Observer. 

IlEMEMBRAKGKR, No. 24, 


This extract is followed by abroad 
but unsupported declaration, that 
theit is a fundamental agreement 
between this description of Popery 
by Hooker, and the Justification of 
the Necessary Erudition ; and it hav¬ 
ing been sliewn verv satisfactorily, 
that the former is at variance with 
the Homilies and Articles, it follow* 
of course, that the latter is in the 
same predicament. Rut there never 
was a more absurd and preposterous 
assertion, than that on which this 
argument rests; excepting indeed 
an attempt to press Barrow into the 
same service. “ The whole is satis^ 
factorily cleared, and the popish 
view confuted in the most masterly 
maimer 1>\ Bairow, on Justification 
by Failii.” Christ. Observ, p. 41# 
As the reviewer pronounces every 
thing popish, that is anti-calvinisticp 
and Barrow’s scrinon is a complete 
confutation of the Calvinistic <loc- 
Irines respecting justification, the 
boldness of this appeal is entitled to 
some commendation. But Hooker 
and Barrow will enable us to clear 
up and exjdain tin: only real difii- 

cultv in the article extracted from 

« 

the Erudition; and the Christian 
Observer is entitled to our hearty 
thanks for referring us to such excel- 
lent authoritv, 

lIooker’.N Sermon is an answer to 
the Puritans of his dav ; who were 
enraged with him for saving, that 
many of our popisii ancestors were 
probably saved; and his argument 
is, that as the popish doctrines, 
though erroneous, did not deny the 
foundations ofCliristianity, hut only 
o\orturiicd thi'm by conseipience; 
there miccht be salvation within the 
Ib.man pale. In the course of this 
argument, lie necessarily adverts to 
justification; and he introduces the 
long extr^t, which we have copied 
from the Cnristiau Obseiwer, by the 
following words: 

“ Tlier*e is a glorifying righteousiuss of 
men in the worUI to come, as tbci c is a jus¬ 
tifying and sanptifying righteousness her». 
The righteSusness whcrcwitli we shall be 
clothed in the world to Come, is both per- 
4 Y 
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feet and inherent Tliut wherclty we Ire 
justified here, is perfect^ but not inherent. 
That whereby we are sanctified, is iidie* 
rent, but not perfect This openeth a way 
to the mulerslanding ft" that grand (jiies- 
tioo, vhich hautreth yet in controversy be¬ 
tween us and the Cluuch of Rome, about 
the matter ofjustifyuu; i ighteousness.’* 

And to the siine purpose is ano¬ 
ther passage, which immtdiateh^ jol- 
lows our critic’s quotation ; us this 
immediati'hf prvveded it, 

** Yon >ec thciefore, that the Cliufcb of 
Rome, by teaciiiiigjiistificatlon by inhoient 
gfAce, dotli pervert the trutli of Christ, 
and that, by tlie hands of the Apostles, we 
^ave received otherwise than she teacheth. 
Now concerning the righteousness of sanc¬ 
tification, we deny it not to be inherent; 
we grant, that unless we woik, wc have it 
not, only we distinguish it as a tiling dif¬ 
ferent in nature fiom tlie lighteonsncss of 
justification: we arc lighteons tlic one way 
by the faith of Abraham ; tlie other way, 
except we do the works of Abraham, we 
are not righteous. Of tlie one St. Paul 
saith. To him that worketti not, but behev- 
eth, faith is counted for righteousness ; of 
tlie other, St, John, Qf/i/aci( justttiam, 
jifstus fst; he is lighteous, that worketli 
righleousnes^. Of the one, St. Paul doth 
piove, hy Alirahain's example, that we 
have it of faitii without works, of the 
other, St. James, by Abraham’s example, 
that by works we have it, and nut only by 
faith.'' 

Furllicr on, the <Tior of Ihr Pa¬ 
pists is extenuated by the satne argu¬ 
ment. 

** Did tlit^y hold, that we cannot be 
saved by Cliiist, without good works? We 
ourselves th, I thinh^ (dl say as much: 
ivith this construction, salvation being 
taken as in that sentence, Horde credtinr 
ad justitiam; ore Jit co/Jessio ad sahUem, 
£xce|>t infants, and men cut off upon the 
point of their conversion; of the rest, none 
shall sec God, but such as seek peace and 
holiness, though not as a cause, yet as a way 
they will walk, which wilt be saveil. Did 
they hold that without works, we are not 
justified Take justification so as it may 
also imply sanctification, and St, James 
doth flay as much. Tor except there be 
an ambiguity in the same terin, St. Paul 
and St. James do contradict ea*ch other; 
which cannot be. Nov/ there is no amhi- 
gaity in the name either of faith or of 
works; being meant by tjiem*both in one 
and the same bcbsc. Finding, tberefoie, 


that justification is spoken of by St. Parr!, 
without implying sanctification, when he 
proveth that a man is justified by faitli 
without works; finding aUo, that justifica¬ 
tion doth sometime imply sancttficatioii 
also with it, 1 suppose nothing to be more 
sound, than so to interpret >>t. James 
speaking not in that sense, but in this." 

Ami having shewn that sanctifyint; 
righteousijcbs may be either actual 
or liabitual; the whole is concludetl 
ill the following'words; 

Which, being attentively niaiked, 
shew'cth plainly, how the faith of true be¬ 
lievers cannot be divorced from hope and 
love ; how faitli is a part of sanctification, 
anil yet unto justification necessary; how 
faith ts perfected by s;ood u'orks^ and not 
works of ours \iitliont faith, finally, how 
our fathris might hold, that wc ■n'IIC justi¬ 
fied by faith alone, am/ yet hold indy, that 
u'iihimi u'orliSf v.e aw ttot justified." 

Thus fur Hookei ; who is clearly 
an advocate, not an opponent, for 
the Nccessarv Krudifioa; and shews 
that its statements, even if they bhall 
be thought amhi^uonSy have still the 
aul hori ty of the A post ieis tlieinseives, 
and arc coniplclely distinct from 
‘ the maze of the C luncli of Rome/ 
and ' l!ic mystery of the Man of 
Sin.* Harrow, as might he expect¬ 
ed, is still more expressly of the 
same opinion. lie strenuously coin- 
hals the po[»ish notion of Justifica- 
tioii, being an infu.sion of spiritual 
lialiils and powers ; a notion indeeil 
which bears a sUong atlinity to Cal- 
viuistic Regeneration, but none vi liat- 
soever to any doctrine inculcated by 
our Church. Ho admits, that St. 
Paul docs occasionally include sanc¬ 
tification in the idea of justification; 
but he protests against adopting tins 
less precise sense of liie word, in 
arguing upon disputed and doubtful 
points. He admits also, that the 
Fathers, and even Austin himself, 
used the term in the more compre¬ 
hensive signification; but still con¬ 
tends, and completely proves, that 
it ought only to be employed by us 
in the sense of forgiveness of sins- 
When then doc.s this take place, ac¬ 
cording to the satisfactory, cleaij 
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and ‘ maHicrlv explanutioii’ of fiar- 
row? 

Upon such considerations, T conceive 
that St, Paul’s jnstification cliieily doth re¬ 
spect that act of j;racc, winch God con- 
sj^neth to us at*our baptism, lint far- 
tJjer: 

Si;. Tlie vii tuc and effect of that first 
Jiistif) iiig act, doth continue (we abide in 
a Justified state) so long as we do pel form 
the conditions imposed by God, and under¬ 
taken by us at our Jirst jusiifit atton; 
holding fast the proftssion of our hojie, 
without wavering, keeping faith, and a 
good consciencei so long as we do not for¬ 
feit the benefit of that grace, by making 
slupwrcck of faith, and a good conscience ; 

I elapsing into infidelit>, or profaueness of 
life. Our case is plainly like to tliat of a 
auhject, wlio having rebelled against his 
juirice, and thence incurred his displea¬ 
sure; but having aftei w ard, upon his sub- 
niission, by the clemency of his piince, 
obtained an act of paidon, lestoriiig him 
to favour, and enjoyment of the piuteclion 
and privileges suitable to a loyal sniijcct, 
doth continue in this state, until, by for¬ 
saking his ntiegiance, and running again 
into rebellion, be so losetli the benefit of 
that pardon, that his offence is aggravated 
thereby ; so if we do persevere firm in 
faith and obedu nce, we shall, (aceurdmg 
to the purport of the evangelical covenant) 
t'oiitirnie in the state of grace and fivoiir 
witii Oo<l, and in effect remain jnstdied ; 
edherwise the viituc of our justification 
ceaseth; and we in rcgaid thcieto arenioie 
deeply involved in guilt. 

Although justification cUiefiy sign!- 
fictli the fiist act of giace toward a Chris¬ 
tian at his baptism, yet (according to ana¬ 
logy of reason, and affinity in the naturi* 
of things) crery disjtrnsation of pardon 
s^ranted upon repentance^ map he. stiled 
jushficatioa; for as particular acts of re- 
priitauce, upon the commission of any par¬ 
ticular .-ins, do not so much differ in na¬ 
ture, as in measure oi degree, from that 
general convcision, practised in embracing 
the Gospel: so the grace vouchsafed upon 
these penitential acts, is only in largeness 
of extent, and solemnity of administration, 
diversified from that; especially considei- 
ing, that repentance after baptism, i.^ but a 
reviving of that first great resolution, the 
renovation of tlie grace then exhibited;' 
that the whole transaction in this case is 
but a reinstating the covcuaiit then made 
(and afterward by transgression infringed) 
upon the same terms, which were then 
agreed upon ; that consequently (by con- 
giuous analogy) this remission of sinb, and 


restoring to favour, granted to a penitent, 
are only the formci-jnstificatiou reinforced: 
whance they may bear its name : but w he-* 
thcr St. Paul cvci mcancth the word to 
signify tliu.s, I raimfit ufHiru. 

“ Now accoiduig to each of (licie no¬ 
tions, all good ChnstiaiiS may be said to 
liavc been justified; they have beeujusti- 
fic‘<l by a goneial abolition of their sins, 
and reception into God’s favour in bap¬ 
tism ; they so far have enjoyed the viitue 
of that graciou.<i dispensation, and conti¬ 
nued in a justified state, as they have per¬ 
sisted in faith and obedience; they have, 
iiporPfalling into sin, and rising thence by 
repentance, been justified by particular re¬ 
missions. So that having been justified by 
faith, they ha\e peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus (’In ist.’^— Bai'row's Worht, 
vol. ii. p. 61 . 

Wc know not liow^ a fair or valid 
olijection can be taken against the 
quotations from Ihe Necessary Eru- 
liilion, by p(Msoiis who have pro¬ 
nounced this sevnion niaslrrly and 
satisi’actorv. The Erudition cer- 
tainly speaks of a first and of a sub- 
setjuent jusliticatlou; and perhaps 
it may not distinguish between jus¬ 
tification and sanctification, with the 
logical precision of Hooker. Rut 
where are we told, that the funner 
is a divine spiritiial quality, and is 
infused into the soul by grace; or 
that the inert a'.e of grace is the se¬ 
cond justification ? ''I'hese are errors 
ascribed to the Papist, by Hooker; 
and to the Necessary Ennlttion, by 
the Christian Obsener. Rut, the 
charge in the latter case is totally 
unsupported ; it is the bare assertion 
of an ardent controversialist, and is 
contradicted ev cn bv bis ow’n extracts 
from the work w'hicb he eftdeavonrs 
to cry down. He allows indeed that 
jiistitication is in one place defined, 
** a reputing and taking men for 
just he cannot deny, though he 
lias thought proper to forgirt and 
conceal, that it is spoken of repeat¬ 
edly as synonymous with reconcilia¬ 
tion to (jod (Todd, p. 3ib 29.) ; 
and 71% synonymous wath salvation, 
(Todd, p, 37.); yet he has the cou¬ 
rage to affirm that it is reprcsenle<l 
as a quaJity,'merely because he finds 
it in one place explained as makvt;^ 

4 Y 2 
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us righteous afos'e God, and in ntiu- 
ther as encreasiug, and waxing. 
The former phrase is diametricaMy 
opposed to tile Po|{t'ry with which 
be wishes to confound it. For the 
p( pish justification was inherent; 
aii.l rendered men righteous in Ihem- 
seivos; to be made righteous afore 
Godi is to be pronounced righteous 
or innocent hy him, without any 
merit which could entitle us to such 
a distinction. Tlie other expres¬ 
sions, '' lucieasing and waxing,in 
justilicatiou, may be easily explain¬ 
ed upon the principles of Hooker, 
owns, and even contends, for 
th(‘ propriety of using the word occa¬ 
sionally, as including sanctification. 

Nor are St. Pauh St. James, uud 
St. John, the oiiK authorities for so 
doing. The Augsburg confession, 
(Todd, 1(52.) sjH'iikiug of faith and 
other heroic virtues, gifts of (iod, 
sa>s, 

Debct autem ad hac dona arcedero 
exercitatio nostra, quae et conservat ea, 
€t meretur incrementnm; illiid *• Ha- 
hfnii ilabitnr,* Et .Augustinus praeclaic 
dixit, Dilectio mereiur incrementmn dilcc- 
tioms cum videlicet exercctur. Hahcnt 
enim bona open pisemia cum in Imc vita, 
turn post banc vitam, in vita xtern^. Quid 
enim Ecclesia in iiar vitu subjecta Cbt rrnii 
et inorti corporali, diffenuitiir pisenda p!(‘> 
ruque ad fiituiain vitam quae rtiamsi per 
misericordiam certo propter Cliiistnm con- 
tingit his qtii fidueia Ctujsti justifirati sunt, 
tanieu etiain cst coiiipeiisatio bonorutii ope- 
ruoi, jaxta illud, ^ IVlcrces veiira copwsa 
est in ccelis- ” 

The conclusion of this quotation 
might perhaps have been reserved 
till we coine to the consideration of 
good works; hut we thought it belter 
on the whole to produce it now', 
we have ample materials in store for 
that part of the question; and ere 
another month comes round, the 
Augsburg confession vviH* in all pro¬ 
bability, have been denounced as 
Popish by the Observer: and Au¬ 
gust iu^ and Luther, and Melapcthon, 
be held up to the scorn of the Pro- 
^stant church, for teaching the 
merit and reward of good* works, 
end the waxing and increasing of 
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the gracious gifts of God. And if 
the reader be desirous of further 
proof of thcii* guilt, we refer him to 
the sixth article of the Augsburg 
confession, (Todd, p. 147.), where 
we are told, “ (^luid (him fide reeon- 
cillainur, nceesbario seipii defiet/ ma*- 
tifia bonorum e^ertiw;* and that 
those who commit mortal sin, “ nec 
fidci juslitiam nec jmtitiam bonorum 
ojnmm relinent.” 

The Homilies,' it must he con¬ 
fessed, do not expres''!y speak of a 
second or iinu! juslifieation. Hut 
having stated that w'or<l to mean 
remission of sins, the Homily on 
Sal\ ation proceeds to say, 

“ Therefore we imi'-t tru^t only in Goers 
mercy, and that saciitire, which our High 
Priest and Savioiii, Chiist Jisiis the Sou 
of God, once otfered toi us upon the cros.s 
to obtain thfiehv (lod's grace and remis- 
Sion, well of our sin in baptism, 

as ut‘all artuiil sin eoninnttetl h> us after 
onr hapd.MU, if v vtntlij repent atul cmwei't 
unfei^nedly again,'* 

Here is a fir^t anil a second re- 
inis^iion; and the secoud Ls made to 
depend upon repentance; and if for 
remission we substitute ils svnouyiiie 
juslifieation, then we liave here the 
very doctrine of the fiopi.sh and un- 
nccessarv Knidition: we have a 
second justification, and tiiat justl- 
ficafion Uejiendiiig upon pvnance. 
For though the Cliiistiaii Observer 
considers peuaiu e us a lu w word, 
invenled !»y Mr. Todd, and “ a cer¬ 
tain Cnmhcrlaud vicar,” and put for¬ 
ward by them under the sanction of 
the Primate, with a design of gelling 
rid of the good old word repentance; 
yet Latimer makes use both of the 
word and of the doctrine. May 
we rise from sin ? Yes, that we may, 
for God hath provided a remedv for 
us. What is that? Forsooth pen- 
anve. We must have the staff of 
peuauce, and rise up withal.*' Lati- 
7ntr*8 Sermons, p. 227. Agere peni- 
teniiam, to do penance, is declared 
necessary in the German confessions 
again and again. And Joy, one of 
the writers whom the Rev. Legh 
Richmond has dignified with the title 
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of fathers of the English Church, 
infoniw us truly (VoT, i. p. 548.) 
that penance is a titrning to God; 

whereby of the sincere fear of 
God, as man humble ackuovviedg- 
eth hi| sin, and so all his whole life 
he maketh new." This wortliy niaifs 
writings abound w'ith all sorts of 
absurdities; he states only two pages 
further on, that justifying faith al¬ 
ways precedes rej)eiitance; and he 
contradicts the Homilies and tlte 
Articles as often as they fall in his 
way; but still he is well qualified to 
give the Christian Observer u lecture 
upon the comparative autiqviity of 
jienance and repentance. We can 
refer tlie critic, however, to a more 
aiithenlie source of information: 
from which he will learn, to his no 
small surprise, tiuil penance is one 
thing, and the sacrament of penance 
another; and also that the authors 
and admirers of the Erudition are 
not always intent upon opposing 

the genuine cause of good works 
and scri|)tural holiness.” The fol¬ 
lowing are the ])rincipal passages in 
the article on the sacrament of j)cn- 
ance r aiul tiiongh thev have not 
been <juoted by Mr. Todd, they are 
]>lainlv of great iinporlancc to tlic 
(pieslion before us; and j>rove liie 
real meaning of the Neevssary Eru¬ 
dition, wlien it dtndares penance an 
indispensable condition in the justi¬ 
fication of i\n adult, 

“ Penance is an inward sorrow and grief 
of the lirart f*tr the sins h\ ns done and 
committed, and an Iiatred and detestation 
of the same, uilli an eano'st desire to be 
purged from tiiem, and to recover again 
the grace and favour of (lod by such means 
and remedies as God hath appointed fur 
the obtaining thereof. For he that saith 
he is sorry for Ins offences, committed 
against the high majesty of God, and yet 
still continuGth or intendeth to continue in 
the same, is no penitent person, but a dis¬ 
sembler or rather a dciidcr of penance. 
And tlius is penance commonly taken in 
Scripture, as well in the New as in the 
01(1 Testament. And this penance is a 
thing so necessary for our salvation, that 
without it no man tliat offendeth Ood can 
be saved, or attain everlasting life. 

" The sacrament of penance is properly 


tbe absolution pronounced by the priest, 
upon snch as be penitent for their ttos, 
and so do knowledge and shew tbedl* 
selves to lie. To the obtaining of Vvbieh 
absolution or ament of penance be 
reipiired coiitiitiun, confession, and satis¬ 
faction, as ways and means expedient and 
necessary to obtain the said absolution* 
In alt which ways and means faith is neces¬ 
sarily required as the ground and founda¬ 
tion of all things tliat are to be done for to 
obtain the benefit of the sac'rameut of 
penance.” 

But here we must understand that the 
saflsfactioii which is here spoken of, is not 
so to he taken as thoiigifthe penitent sin¬ 
ner could worthily merit or deserve remis* 
81011 of sms, by any pain or piinishnien^to 
be by him suffered, or to make to God any 
just or full recompense, equivalent to the 
sin that he hath cuinmitted against bim, 
and .so to satisfy; which he can never do* 
For tiiat satisfaction hath only our Saviour 
Christ hnmght in his glorious passion. But 
to satisfy, ris here k meant by sati.sfactioo^ 
is to please God with an humble lowly 
heart, ready to hiing foith the frnits of 
penance, and to bring them forth in deed, 
as in alms, ptayer, and fasting, with all such 
means as may serve for the rutting away 
of the occasion of sin, as the minister shall 
think good according to the word of God ; 
and with such weeping, lamenting, and 
wailing, as do burst out of the licart with 
a full purpose to lead a new life, and there¬ 
with to forgive all men Kicir trespasses, to 
restore to all men, that he hath unjustly 
taken or retimed fioni them, to recom¬ 
pense all liiiils and injiirie.s done by him; 
according to hi'^ ability and power, and as< 
he mey, not only to will, but also to do 
thus to his neighbour indeed, wherein the 
neighbour ought to be satisfied.” 

Finally, it is to be remembered, that 
notwith>tandiiJg tills way before described^' 
is iiie ordinaiy mean for penitent sinners to 
obtain 1 emission ofsins, andjo be recon¬ 
ciled to the fivsiir of God, yet in case 
there lack a minister, to pronounce tlie 
words of absolution, or in time of neces¬ 
sity, when a sinner hath not sufficient lei¬ 
sure or opportunity to do the. woiks of 
penance before declared, if lie truly repent 
him of his sinful life, and with all his heart 
purpose through God’.s grace to change 
and amend the same, he shall undoubtedly 
have pardon and forgiveness of all hU mis- 
doingSs For as Saint Cyprian saith: Even 
in -the hour of deatli, when the soul is 
ready to depart out of the body, the great 
mercifiil goodness of God despiseth uol 
penance: insomuch that then, neither the 
greatness of sin, nor the shortness of time, 
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nor yet tlie enormity of life, excludeth^ 
from the mercy of God, if there be true 
contrition, and an unfeigned change of the 
heart, fium sinful conversation. The thief 
that hanged upon the cross, asked mercy 
with a coiitiite heart, and forthwith was 
made a citizen of paradise, and wtiereas lie 
deserved condemnation and punishment, 
this coiitiite heart changed his pain into 
martyrdom, aii<l iiis blood into baptism.** 
Necessary Erudition^ Art, iiacraments* 

It is not necessary to pursue the 
present subject further; wt ba\e 
shewn that the assertions of the 
Erudition arc supported i)\ the \ery 
authorities to which their opponent 
apf cals in condemnation of them ; 
and that his appeal is in fact a mere 
unmeaning flourish, containing no 
specitiec evidence, no ‘‘ conjront- 
' ifig*,” and no comparisons. If tl»e 
reader, however, should wish for 
more c\idence on the subject, we 
refer him with all contidence ti> Dr. 
Lawrence*8 eminenl lectures. Let 
him read the unauswtrvd arguments 
and quotations contained in that 
work; and (hen if he should have 
patience to wade througli (he pages 
upon which we liave thought our¬ 
selves called upon to comment, he 
will exclaim in the words of the 
good critic liimself. 

How are wc evci to come at triitli, 
and whiit is theology made by these crude 
and absurd attacks, but an arena, uiid often 
a disgraceful aicna, foi the mere, display 
of polemical tactics, and the distioiioui- 
able shouts of paity triumph?” {^nstum 

Observer y p. 19.^. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

( Continued,) 

HIGH PLACES. 

That the Jews were accustomed to 
perform religions riles on high places 
we learn from many passages of 
Scriplurc. 1 Sam. ix. 12. 1 Sam. 
X. 5.^ay be adduced as instances in 
which they were selected for the 
w orship of the true God, hut gene- 

a 


rally speaking we find tltem alluded 
to as a conformity with idolatrous 
practices. Thd's Solomon built an 
higli place for Chemosh, the abomi¬ 
nation of Moab^' ill the hill that is 
before Jerusalem. 1 Xings yi. 7. 
Josiali, as an act of zealous duty, 
brake dow n and burnt tlie higli place, 
and the altar and the grove which 
Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin, 
had impiously erected, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 15. : and we are assured that 
the apostate Israelites set up images 
on every high hill, on all tlie tops of 
the mountains, under every green 
tree, and under every thick oak. 
Jerem. ii. 20. iii. 23. Ezek. vi. 13. 
The following passages selected 
from the customs of nations widely 
spread over the I’ace of the globe, 
prove the truth and antiquity of the 
piactice. 

It seems (o liave been a Jong es¬ 
tablished Opinion that tlie gods 
dwelt or wore partial to high places, 
they being mentioned as a favourite 
abode in several passages of Serij)- 
ture, ami in other ancient writings. 
Tims it IS said of Or[)iieus, that he 
went willi some of ids disciples to 
meet Theiodainas, the son 4>f Priam, 
and to partake in a sacriticc which 
lie every year ofl'ered upon the sum¬ 
mit of u high mountain. Herodotus 
(Clio) says of the Persians, “ their 
custom is to ofl’er from the summits 
of the highest mountains sacriflccs 
to Jove, distinguisliiug by that ap- 
pi'tlalion all the expanse of the flr- 
niurnent.'’ Strabo aKo asserts tlie 
same. The oracular temples wi re 
indeeil nearly all situated in high 
jilaces,—the people of C'appadocia 
and Pontns observed the like method 
of worship—Mithridates upon his 
war with the Romans, ofl'ered a mag¬ 
nificent sacrifice to the god of armies 
upon one of the liighest mountains in 
his dominions. The ofterings con¬ 
sisted exclusive of those customary, 
of wine, honey, oil, and every spe¬ 
cies of aromatics. 

Kaempfer in his History of Japan, 
VoL 11. p. 416, says that the Japa¬ 
nese temples are all most sweetly 
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seated : a curious view of the adja* 
cent country, a spring and rivulet of 
clear water, and the neighbourhood 
of a,grovc with pleasant walks, be¬ 
ing the necessary qualifications of 
tlioscispots of ground where these 
holy structures are to be built; for 
they say that the gods are extremely 
delighted with such high and plea¬ 
sant places. This seems al>o to hav** 
been the opinion^ of the people of 
the Garrow hills. 

The ancient inhaititants of the 
Canary islands sacrificed to their 
(iod (for they worshipped only om*) 
milk and butter. They sacrificed to 
him on the mountains, pouring out 
from earthen vessels otVerings of 
goats^milk, ami adoring him at the 
saim^ time I»y lifting up their hands 
towards the liea\ens/’ Glasses CV/- 
nary Islands, p, 7 . 

“ I'lic Indians of Goa, Linchot- 
teii tells us, orter pravers oi\ evorv 
high liill wlien they travel, liaving 
first of all washed their feet.” Harris 
Collect. \. 2H8. 

“ The festivals in honour of Bud- 
don arc not held in tlie temples in 
which he is usually worsliipped, but 
at a liigli hill ami a consecrated tree. 
The mouiilain Hammailel, or Adam's 
peak, is one of the liiiiWest in the 
island, and is held in gr^at venera¬ 
tion, not (uilv bv tile natives of('ev- 
Ion, but also bv a variety of persons 
of diiferent ca>ts and persuasions 
througlnnit India; and it is hero 
they repair to vvorsliip at the great, 
festival of Buddon. The Cingalese of 
the coasts in particular resort to it 
in vast muililudes. A large propor¬ 
tion of the Candians (or inliabitantvS 
of the interior) likewise attend ; 
but whether from a fear of mixing 
with foreigners, or from ideas of su¬ 
perior sanctify, they seem more in¬ 
clined to hold their great festival 
under the shade of the Bogalia ti e*', 
which staiul> in the northern part of 
the king of Candy's dominions ; and 
none hut his own subjects are per¬ 
mitted to approach this sanctuary. 
It was under its branches that the 


god Buddou was ‘wont to repose 
while he sojourned upon earth,” 
Perceval's Ceylon, p. 207. 

“The first*sacrifices which the 
Chinese instituted in honour of the 
Chang-ti, w ere offered up to him on 
the Tan in the open fields, or on some 
mountain. The Tan signifies a quan¬ 
tity of stones thrown together in a 
round form, or simply ^ round heap 
of earth. Iii the early ages, when 
the empire, confined within narrow 
boundaries, presented only a small 
state, and a rising • population, a 
single mountain was sutlicient for 
the sacrifices of the Chang-ti, wj»ile 
the soverei!«:n and his ministers shut 
up within the double fence of 
branches and turf, were rendering 
tiieir homage to the Supreme Be- ^ 
ing, their subjects with respectful 
silence took their stations near the 
Kiao, or on the declivity of the 
mountuiu; but in ])rocess of time, 
the empire having become consider¬ 
ably enlarged, lloang-ti appointed 
four principal mountains, situated in 
the extremities of his states, and 
which cori’C 3 j>onded with the four 
quarters of the world, to be ever 
after places particularly consecrat¬ 
ed, and set apart for the religious 
woiship of the wliole nation. In 
the course of every year, the prince 
went suecessivelv to ofler up sac:ri- • 
fice upon one of these mountains, 
and tlience took occaKion to shew 
himself to his peojile, and to inform 
himself of their wants, that he might 
eudLiivour to relieve them, and to 
ro-estahlish gooil order by reforming 
every abuse.” Grosier^s China, 
Vol. II. p. 104. 

“ My friend the priest grew very 
icslless and uneasy ; on my enquir¬ 
ing the reason, he hiuted that Ta- 
heeferre and his principal warriors 
were iiieditating some mischief 
against us, and taking me upon 
deck, he pointed to a large house on 
tlie of a hill, over the eastern 
point of the bay which ascends from 
point Did;.; this house the old man 
assured me was building for an 
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Eatooa» or Gofs house^ wherein' 
tli.ey were going to make great offer¬ 
ings to their different Eatooas (for 
almost every chief has. his separate 
one), and to consult them on the 
event of an attack, which he assured 
me they intended to make on us, if 
their oracles gave them encourage¬ 
ment/* Portloch^s Voyage 101. 

“ As the waters of the Ganges or 
of some refreshing river, arc deemed 
sacred by the sun-scorched Hin¬ 
doos, so rocks and mountains are 
the objects ot veneration amongst 
the Lama’s votaries. They erect 
wriUen standards upon their tops, 
and cover the sides of them with 
prayers formed in pebbles, in cha¬ 
racters so large that thf)se who run 
• may read." Sketchts of the Hindoos, 
Vol. II. p. 187. 


BIBLICAL ILLHaTHATIONS. 

To the Editor of the Rcmembramir, 
Sir, 

The foll(»wiug extracts arc from 
“Travels in Crreccc, and Al¬ 

bania, by the Rev. T. S. UuglK^s, 
Fellow of Einnuuiuel Collc^^c,* Cam¬ 
bridge.” 2 V ols. 4to, Perhaps yon 
may not deem them uriwortliy of a 
place among your “ Biblical Illus¬ 
trations.” C. P. W, 

Oct, 4,1820. ‘ 

MOUNT ATNA.—GEOLOGICAL RE¬ 
MARKS. 

** From Moiitc Rosso (a doufilc 
topped hill, whence that terrible 
eruption of Lava proceeded in 1 fi69, 
which destroyed great part of Ca¬ 
tania), wo retraced our steps over 
its dark plain of cinders, on which 
we perceived signs of vegetation 
just appearing in the shape of li¬ 
chens, and a few straggling weeds.” 

Note. “ It may be worth while 
to notice here an o^'eefton to Ivhich 
phenomena of this mountain 
-1|^ given rise against the Mosaic 
Wl^nology, because many persons 
he^ of an objection, without having 


an .opportunity of seeing, or without 
taking the trouble of considering the 
answers which may be returned to 
it. A well having been sunk ^ a 
great depth near Catania, it was 
found that seven distinik courses of 
Lava had been cut through, each of 
which was covered with afine mould 
fit for the purposes of vegetation: 
now from the circumstance of a 
stream of Lava in the neighbour¬ 
hood not being yet covered with 
mouldy although it is said to have 
flowed more than 2000 years ago, 
under the reign of Dionysius, tyrant 
of Syracuse, it was thought that each 
of these sriif n courses must have taken 
more than 2000 years to acquire its 
soil, and therefore concluded that 
the earth was nioi'e than 14,000ycars 
old. This conclusion would cer¬ 
tainly have been incontrovertible 
had the premises been just; but it 
was taking rather too iiiueh for 
granted, to suppose that all iMva 
requires so great a space of time for 
its decomposition ; since different 
eruptions throw up different mate¬ 
rials, and some ccunbinatioiis of 
matter decay very quickly in com¬ 
parison with others! besides, some 
streams of Lava acquire a mould fte- 
forc their decomposition, the lichen 
often adhores to them ; the Indian 
fig is planted in the crevices, which 
requires the least possible degree of 
nutriment; vines succeed, and the 
very accumulation of decayed vege¬ 
table matter, in the course of ages, 
produces alayer of soil—again, acci¬ 
dent may very often effect suddenly 
what requires naturally a great 
length of time—ilic very eruption 
which caused the Lava to flow, or 
subsequent ones, may cover it with 
a shower of ashes ; and they are very 
soon convertible to tlie puqioses of 
vegetation. These and some other 
reasons which might be adduced, 
are, 1 should think, suflicieiit to quiet 
the scruples of honest and unpreju¬ 
diced persons, without disputing, as 
some have done, the era of the Di¬ 
onysian Lava, or doubting the fact 
of any Lava requiring 2000 years be- 
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lore it will produce a soil; far I re¬ 
member seeiug aii ancient Lava at Sy¬ 
racuse ejected by some volcanic 
eruption before all historical re- 
coiMs, and which is unproductive at 
the present <lay,” Hughes's Travels, 
Vol.'l. p, ll:j. 

1 Corinthians vi. 1. illustrated. 

Next day we attended the court 
of the Archbishop, who is chief nia- 
i;istratc of the Oeeks. To this tri¬ 
bunal the (iroeks almost always 
bring those causes in which t.liey 
themselves alone are implicated. 
They may iiirleed apply in the lirst 
instance, or appeal afterwards to 
the Turkish governor, but in that 
case b<»th parties generally suffer 
alike*; Ixsides they have an exlrciue 
aversion to the jurisdiction of their 
barbarous masters, which is made a 
iHHtler of religious diity, and care¬ 
fully instilled into them by the 
priesthood as a oouimaud of the 
great apostle." Ib. Vol. I. p. 314. 

JMode oj Salutation: vr^o<7Kvtri{rtt; of 
the Ancients, 

“ The first visit I paid was to the 
Arclion, a man of the first conse¬ 
quence ill the place, lie lives in a 
kind of feudal dignitv. I found the 
court and aulc-rooms nearly filled 
with a train of dependants, who, as 
thev were ‘admitted into the pre¬ 
sence chamber, treated their master 
with a respect bordering on that 
due to rovalty. Both men and wo¬ 
men revercntlv siibifed him, some 
kissing his hand, others raising the 
hem of his garment to their lips, 'dud 
many kissing their own fiugeis alier 
they had been in contact with his. 
They app roached him barefooted, 
having left their shoes in that space 
which in all Greek and Turkish 
apartnBcnts is sunk below the lc\el 
of the floor on which the Divan, oj- 
sofa h raised.’* Jb. \ ol. I. p, 3'iP. 

?^icopolis, Titus iii. 12. 

Concerning the annals of Nico- 
polis, onl> a few irifiing memorials 
are to be gleanerl from the works oi 
Kem»:mbka>!CKH, No. 21. 


Iiistoiians. How soon it enjoyed the 
light of Christianity is not precisely 
|(.nown; but f hat it was lumoured eaHy 
with the presence of that great cham¬ 
pion of the fatrh, St. Paul; we may 
infer from his bitention expressed to 
Titus, of spending the w inter there 
on his return from Macedonia ; from 
whence it is extremely probable that 
he had many Nicopolitan converts 
already established. Its reign of 
splendour was but shori, for a soon 
experienced those bitter reverses of 
fortune, which all tlie other unliuppy 
provinces endured in the decline of 
the Roman empire, Tlie city men¬ 
tioned by St. Paul could not jtBs- 
sibly have l)een (according to the 
surmise of some critics) Nicopolis on 
the Danube, <»r that of Thrace, for 
these w(‘re both built by Trajan/' ' 
Ib, Vol. 1. p. 421, 

1 Corinthians ix. h. 

** \Vc went to view the nocturnal 
procession whicli always accompa¬ 
nies the bridegnmm in escorting his 
hetrotlicd s|)0U5f fioni the paternal 
roof to that of her future husband : 
this consisted of nearly one hundred 
of tim first persons in .loanniua, with 
a great crow<l of torch l>earers, and 
u baud of After having re¬ 

ceived the lady they returned, but 
were joine<i by an equal number of • 
ladies, who paid this compliment to 
the bride ; these were ;^lso attended 
by their maid-servants, many of 
whom carried infants in their arms 
dre^i'ood in prodigious finery. The 
little bride, who appeared extremely 
young, walked with slow, and appa¬ 
rently reluctant step, according to 
custom, supported by a matron on 
each sale, and auollur behind.’^ 

This ceremony may throw some 
liglit upon the expression of St Paul; 
ywavitet (1 Cor. ix. 5.) niKS- 

understood by many commentators.” 

Ib, V )I. II, p, 20. 

» 

St, Mark vii. 3- Tlvyun. See JV'Iar^ 

ginal Translatton, 

“ After the lapse of about an 

i Z 
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hour tiie lady of the house came. 
forward with a silver pitcher and 
ewer, and a finely embroidered iiap 7 
kin thrown over her arm ; having ad¬ 
vanced to the Vizir, And made her 
obeisance, she poured out warm 
water into the bason, with which he 
washed his hands, turning up his 
loose sleeves for this purpose, and 
washing halfway vp to the elbow,* 

" Does not this tend to confirm tlie 
interpretation which some commen¬ 
tators give to the word (St. 

Mark vii. 3.) which seems wTong\y 
translated in our version by the ex¬ 
pression ‘ oft.*" Ib. Vol. II, p. 50. 

SP, Mark vi. 8 . ik rrv 

** The lowest piece of Turkish 
money is the Aspir : of which three 
make one jiara; forty paras are equal 
' to one piastre, and the piastre may 
be reckoned equivalent to a French 
franc.” “ The asper, though the 
lowest coin, is u^ell bv the Greeks* 
and Turks, as the general expression 
for w'ealth : thus when they wish to 
denote a vcr> rich man, they say, 
Jle has manp aspers. The expret-- 
siouin St. Mark vi. 8 . is somewhat 
similar, mr ^uvr,v ^aXxov. The 

zone, or girdle, is used in all parts 
of the East, in which the purse is 
carried.” /A. Vol. II. p. 284. 


Dissenting Pro/ec/iV« of Religious 
Liberty, exemplified in the Case of 
the Parish Ofiktrs of Stretion 
upon Dunsmorc, JVanvickshire, 

i' 

[The following eomnumication has 
induced us to make some inquiries 
respecting the facts upon which our 
Correspondent comments; and find¬ 
ing that he has faithfully detailed 
the occurrences to which he alludc.s, 
we readily insert his very important 
letter. And as, by some manage¬ 
ment upon the part of the prosecu¬ 
tors in this cause, no report of it 
has been suffered to appear in the 
London or Piovincial papers, our 
Register for this month contains an 


jjf Religious Liberty, [Dec. 

abstract of the trial at Warwick, 
upon the correctness of which our 
readers may rely-] 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

A CAUSE was decided before Baron 
Garrow, al the last assizes for the 
county of Wanvick, which, under 
the present circumstances of the 
National Church, posses.ses a degree 
of interest which g'ves it a claim to 
the most extensive publicity. It 
was brought before the court in the 
shape of an indictment, preferred 
in the name of William Newman, his 
wife, and infant daughter, against 
the churchwarden, constable, over¬ 
seers, and several other inhaliitants 
of the parish of Stretion upon Duns- 
more, for an assaidt, in forcibly en¬ 
tering their dwcllitig-house in the 
said parish, and turning them out 
from the same, togellier with their 
furniture. Four additional counts 
were subjoined to that upon which 
the pnmecution was princi|>ally 
founded, alleging specific acts of 
violence in aggravation of the of¬ 
fence, and swelling it out into a fla¬ 
grant misdeiucatiuur. 

The case was left to the jury 
upon the evidence of the prosecu¬ 
tor’s witnesses only: for, upon their 
cross examination, it came out, that 
the pro*ieculor was a pauper belong¬ 
ing to the parish, who, upon his own 
application, on the jilea of being 
unable to provide liirnsell' with a 
habitation, had been put into a 
small bouse, parish-property, where 
he lived rent-free, there being no 
general workhouse for the reception 
of its poor; that so far from having 
had any violence oflered either to 
himself, or any of his family, the 
ntniost tenderness had been shewn 
them, and the utmost care taken to 
guard against any injury that cither 
they or their furniture might sus¬ 
tain : that tlie removal hud been 
•cautiously conducted under the di¬ 
rection of the peace officer, and no 
further violence used tiian was ren¬ 
dered necessary by Ibeii own refusal 
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to give the churchwarden quiet eJ by Mr. Jones hin^self. For, in 
session of the house: and by iheit a letter to Mr. Iviniy, of dissent- 
own resistance to the removal of celebrity in the metropolis, • 
their furniture. which that gentleman thought pto- 

Wh^t was observed by the learned per to publish iifthe Philanthro- 
Judge, must, by this time, have f(»r. PIC Gazette, of June 10, l«lb, 
cibly struck all vour readers, that Mr. Jones stales, tliat, for more 


the pauper was the puppet of 
some other parties, as no individual 
in his circiiiustanees would ever 
have thought of preferring an in¬ 
dictment Contaiiiifig live counts, 
against the defendants, if he had 
not been instigated to it by others.” 

This brings me to the point wiiich 
raises the case from its natural in¬ 
significance to the interest which I 
have staled to belong to it. For the 
real prosecutor^ were a Societv 
who designate theiiiseUes THE Pro¬ 
tectors of Kklicjoi s I.iuerty, 
and the real ground of pioseculion 
that which 1 will now pioceed to 
develop*;. 

The punvh of Sfretton np.on Dans- 
more is under those happy circum¬ 
stances ot' uliicli now, alas! com- 
parativtdy few examples remain in 
the kingniom—tiiat it is undislracUd 
by sectarisin. ('ontaining a popula¬ 
tion auiountiiig nearly tt> 700, till 
within the last eighteen montlis, the 
iuhabilanls were tf> a man, members 
ol’ the Church of Enalaad; not 
merely nominal members, but eon- 
scientiouslv allachcd to her faith 

4 

and worship, and in demoiistraliou 
of this, most exeinplarv in tlieir at- 
teudancf*, bt»th upon the ordinarv 
Service of the Church, and at the 
Holy Coninuinioii. In the adjoining 
parish of Wolston, a inat-inak* r of 
fhe name of Jones, had succeeded 
in the formation of a sect; and as 
religious factiousness is never sa¬ 
tiated, whilst there remains within 
the bounds of its knowledge a con¬ 
gregation at unity among themselves, 
such a congregation in the adjoin-, 
ing village, could not long pursue 
its peaceful courses, without exciting 
his proselyting projiensities, and 
putting him upon the devising of 
means for disturbing its repose. 

Such, indeed, is tne fact, as stat- 


than ei"ht years, he had passecl by 
t.lie village of Stretton in his itine¬ 
rant excursions, and could only j)ity 
and pray for its benighted inhabi¬ 
tants, who were as destitute of evan- 
geliiral truth, as those of Indostan 
ever were.” During this period, no 
optming could be found for the in¬ 
troduction of dissension, so sedu¬ 
lous was the vigilant pastor ill 
watching over his flock, and so una¬ 
nimous were that flock, both old 
and young, in their satisfaction uii. 
der Ins ininislry. “ At length,” (as 
Mr. Jones, in the above document, 
again furnishes tin; iiitbrmalion,.) 
“ a poor member of our churcli at 
Wolston,” (that is, of his etmventi- 
cle,) went to reside there in one 
of the cottages belonging to tiie 
parish, and we resolved to begin a 
jnuyer-meeting in liis cottage.'’ Tliis 
** poor ineinl>er" was Newman, the 
nominal prosecutor, wh<», on coining 
to reside in Stretton, Jiad not, be¬ 
sides his wife, one ilisse.nting asso¬ 
ciate, and was never joined but by 
a third pansliioner, vvliose weak in¬ 
tellects pointed him out as an easy 
j>rey to seduction. Mr. Jones how¬ 
ever liad got, as he tiuiught, what he 
had long been looking afler—he had 
got a promising seed-bed within the 
|)arocliial boundary for the propa¬ 
gation of dissent, Accorcfingly, the 
iiouse was registered, and a preach¬ 
ment was held, at which (as one of 
the prosecutor's witnesses was made 
to testify,) the whole atleudance of 
inhabitants of Stretton w'ere New¬ 
man and his wife, their convert 
above specified, and two other per¬ 
sons attracted by curiosity; the 
rest of.lbc party, to the amount of 
more than foity,having been brought 
by Mr. Jones from Wolston, and 
drafted 4Vom his congregation there. 

The parish-officers having aseer- 
l z 2 
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famed the facts of the ease, pro¬ 
ceeded, with exemplary decision, to 
' the only measure whieli could de¬ 
feat the mischief intended. They 
immediately removed the pauper to 
another parish-house, who, on this 
occasion, acting; upon his own re- 
sponsibilitv, <lid not n)ako the least 
attempt ut resistance. Uut having 
licensed this second liouse also for 
religions meetings, upon receivijig a 
second notice of removal, Ins for¬ 
mer submissiveness was cha?'ged 
into a regiilaiiy disciplined detiaiicc 
of the parochial authorities; the 
door was padlocked, and jpon being 
toquiretl to open it, be had his an¬ 
swer ready, that his lion')e was 
his ca-'tle, and there he woui<l 
abide ainl he liad moreover three 
of the VVolston disseiiteis standing 
by him, as witnesses of ail that 
passed ; one of them being pro¬ 
vided with pen, ink, and paper, to 
take minutes of the proceedings. 

Here your readers will begin Ut 
smell a rat; for the intervention of 
legal adroitm^ss in (he iiianageinent 
ot‘ the afiuir, and the symptoms of 
a design to make a great matter of 
it, and to turn it to some iiujmiiant 
account, are too obvious to csciipc 
observation. I'iic dextrous Mr. 
Wilks, the acluiiry of* the Keligioiis 
Freedomisis, might have been le- 
cognized in his handvworks, if he 
had left any scope for the indul¬ 
gence of conjecture: but in tlie elo¬ 
quent digest of ofi'ences against Ke- 
ligions Liberty, compounded by 
him fi>r tlie edification of its asso¬ 
ciated pu)t<'ctors, on tlie anniver¬ 
sary of 1019, under the head of 
“ lUoTS and Distitrbancks by 
which congregations in places of 
worship had bteii interrupted during 
the )ear,'* the following stateiiicnt 
ajipears, a,nd dates the period of the 
introduction of the Society's inter¬ 
vention. “ At W^oJston near Co- 
venti 7 , acts equally improp'^r have 
been performed. There, Mr. Saw- 
bridge, the elergvmun, has tlirea- 
tened that no place shall b3 regis- 
kre"® for twelve luoDths. The im- 


j>oi!cnce of that threat, the Commit- 
Tee will expose. They will try the 
question with Mr. Sawbridge, and 
ev ince that no Bishop or Archdeacon 
can be beyond the contvoiil of the 
law ; and if they do not instantly 
record the notice of registry, when 
left by tlie poorest viihiger, not¬ 
withstanding their frowns, on them 
the law' shall frown, (applause.) 
These poorest and most illiterate 
peasants may iml be boriie dow n by 
those who conceive that power con¬ 
stitutes right, and that the posses- 
session of wealth entitles them to 
ojipress, (cbiersj” Pkilanthri>pic 
iiazeiir, May 2(>, 1819. 

There are a fi w misnomers in this 
ehoiceiv enibellisht d narrative, but 
tile chief thing to be noted in it is 
the jicriod ol its promulgation, on 
(he Ibth of May in the midst ot the 
inteival between Newman’s first ami 
second removal; as it juslities com¬ 
pletely Mr. Justice (Harrow’s indig¬ 
nant remark, putting it out of all 
question whose pup}»et the pauper 
was, and making a full exposure of 
(he secret string bv w hieh he w us made 
1(t act so scientitie a ]>art in lay tng 
the croniidwoik of the indietinent. 

V y 

It was all tile execution of that me¬ 
nace fniminati'd with suvdi otheial 
coritidence by Mr. Wilks, ami re- 
ceived by the meeting with such a 
burst of applause, lliat the law 
should frown upon any one, be he 
Bisho]), Aichdeacon, or parochial 
Cleinyinaii, who should neglect to 
record tiie notice of registry brought 
to him by the poorest villager, or 
most illiterate peasant, instantly upon 
its presentation ; (that is) as the case 
in <iuestioii illustrates Mr. Wilks's 
meaning, who should interpose to 
prevent even those asylums for in¬ 
digence, all of them the fruits of that 
charity which the national religion 
jiias so extensively ditfused, from 
being employed as masked batteries 
for its subversion. 

W hat the protection of religious 
liberty imports in the construction 
of the society and its oracle, is ren¬ 
dered by the above particulars to- 
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lerably intelligible: but the ag^iava- glowing expectations had been form- 
tions of the case are not yet all ed was of that glaring description, 
before tlie reader. ^TIiC parisli offi. that (as 1 have before stated J tWb 
cers^ conscious of their own integ- witnesses for Jhe prosecution, wpoii 
rity, and of their settled purpose of their cross examination, put the 
executing tin* order of removal with court in possession of the rcid merits 


all the humanity in their power, had 
taken w'itnessos with them to clear 
their characters fiom repioueh in 
the event of misreprcscntaliou. Had 
these witnesses been sufl’ered to re¬ 
main produccabi?* upon the trial, 
their evidence in the shrewd calcu¬ 
lation of the society, might have an 
awkward influence upon the verdict; 
at the same lime that advocates of 
coinniaiidiiig powers iniglil conduce 
to the same issue; to provide against 
this, the following inaineuvTes were 
resorted to. Tlie whole party, 
well principals as bv slanders, were 
included in the indiclnient, and re¬ 
taining fees were oflered to nearly all 
the leading counsel: so th.it the 
real defendants were brouiiht into 
court, deprived of the testimony of 
tliose who liad been specially en¬ 
gaged by them to ohsrrvc their con¬ 
duct, ami were kept moreover till 
Bearlv the last montent in a state ol 
most embarrassing uncertaintv what 
professional men to resort to to plead 
their cause. 

With such advantages ^seeiired, it 
was but natural for Mi\ \ViIks, san¬ 
guine as to the success of the prose¬ 
cution to berve it up vi second time 
at the society's last anniversary, May 
13th, of the present year, and to 
touch upon it (as he is reported to 
Lave done) “ with that tenderness 
and great efl’ect" “ that excited ul 
once horror and sympathy” {Phi- 
ianth. Gttzi tte, May 20, 1320.) and 
produced doubtless u general mouth 
watering for the “carmen triumphale” 
to be pronounced at the society's 
next general assembly, when the elo¬ 
quent secretary would have to repo(;t 
the further prostration of the Estab¬ 
lished Church, and the further legal; 
iziiig of religious licentiousness. 

But happily for religious liberty 
in the unsophisticated acceptation of 
the term, the case u|>on which these 


of the case, and completely vindi¬ 
cated the defendants. 

It had however, unfortunately hap¬ 
pened, that ail Act of Pailiatnent(5t> 
Geo. 3. ch. J2. sect. 2-1.) not design¬ 
edly affecting the then existing pow- 
ciw vested in overseers over parish 
houses, had been passed though not 
printed at the time the prosecutor 
was removed, which, from the ^oo 
general wording of it, brought them 
within thecontroul of its enactments, 
and niaile it obligatory upon them to 
give every pauper a month’s notice 
prior to removal: in this particular,* 
Iroin iinavoidahle ignorance, the pa¬ 
rish otiicers ha<l faiieil, and thus they 
lost their verdict. The judge in his 
summing up, upon reference to this 
act expressed lus great regret that 
he was obliged to give such a direc¬ 
tion to the jury, and agniii Jainented 
that he must pass some sentence 
upon them, which should be the least 
jiossible, vi/. the fine of one shilling 
to the King, which left the society’s 
costs to be defrayed from their own 
treasury; but he at the same time 
laid it down w ith great energy, that • 
he would have it understood that pa¬ 
rishes are not to build.houses to bo 
turned into meeting houses, for the 
nccoinuiodation of other parishes: 
and declarifig himself as great a 
friend as any man to religious tolera¬ 
tion ; yet, he contiuuen, he must 
tell them, that a pauper placed by 
a parish oflicer in a parish house, 
has no right to turn it into a meet, 
ing house, and if he does so, it will 
be the duty of the officers, to take 
tlie same course that the defendants, 
highly to theirown credit, had taken, 
and to remove him as often as he 
comnwtted the oftence. 

Too much praise cannot be bestow¬ 
ed upon the churchwardens and over¬ 
seers ftf Strettoii for having thus un¬ 
dauntedly withstood as unprincipled 
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and unrelentingaconfederacy against 
tlic genuine rights of conscience as 
was ever banded together for the 
torturing of those rigjhts, or as ever 
cajoled mankind into vassalage to a 
spiritual tyranny of the worst kind 
under the semblance of protection 
from ecclesiastical oppression. Had 
the parish officers yielded to the 
intimidation employed to unnerve 
their tinnnesh; had they shrunk from 
a contest in which tl»ev uuuiiiestly 
engaged upon the most iineqiuil 
le^ni^, and which too probably would 
entail ujion them a very hoaty (‘v- 
pence; had they oaou consented to 
a Compromise, the snare into which 
(from what fell from the coun.sei 
for the prosecution in his o)>cimig 
speech*) it was e\idenlly the so¬ 
ciety's intention to dri\e them; we 
should liave seen it embl'iizone<l la 
the next exempUficaljou of tiie so¬ 
ciety’s uchieNemeuts tlia! ihcv had 
now established it as law, tijat, as far 
as the sect-makin.; facilities oi liie 
^Jew Toleration Ai t were coueerued, 
even eleemosynary lenanls had jiowci 
over the liousis which parochial 
bounty had lent to iheiu for thew 
shelter and repose; uiid w e, should 
have seen fariher tii(‘ utteiitioii of 
tlic dissenting agitators throughout 
the kingdom specially direetcMi to 
the improvement of this new' advan¬ 
tage, And those asylums of the 
lowest and most easily deluded of 
the people, at j>resent among the 
most beneficent provisions of our pa¬ 
rochial economy, would shortly have 
been perverted to tlie greatest nui¬ 
sances any’well oidered parish could 
harbour within its bounds. But by 
the nol)le stand iiiaiie by the “ re¬ 
spectable men” in question (as tlu^y 
were designated from the Bench) this 
prolific means of scattering the seeds 
of religious faction, and of embold¬ 
ening the houseless to set at nought 
those who afford them a habitation, 
has been Wasted. The vaunted 

* And more to their disgrace never made 
an offer of compromise to the parties, to 
prevent its being exposed ih thb public 
court.— Mr. Olarke's speech. 


prowess of the Society has been 
put forth as far as legal chicanery 
could give it effect, and the law in¬ 
deed has frowned; but uot upon 
those against whom its frowncT were 
denounced in the elciqueut secre,. 
tary 8 declamation, but upon the so¬ 
ciety of which he is the organ, and 
upon that violation of law which it 
did its utmost to legalise: and the 
happy issue is, that we have now a 
decision upon a question increasing 
in importance every day, to which 
parishes may refer when their reli¬ 
gions libcrtii s aie siiutlarly invaded; 
and 1 trust also, that we have an 
example set, which jiaiish officers 
in general will deem it becoming 
them to imitate, wlieiievercalled uj>on 
to repel the aggressions of dissent, 
or to niainlain tluj inoffensive privi¬ 
leges of the National <!;iiurch against 
the assaults of this domineering as¬ 
sociation. 

Tour oliedieni servant, 
Inv i:STl(iATOU. 


ANMVKKSAKY MICrXINti OV THE 
COlXFXli: OF IMIVSICIANS. ’ 

To the Edilor of the Remembrancfr, 

Sir, 

It may not, perhaps, be known to 
all your readers that the (Adlege of 
Bhysiciaus, ineorporuleil in llic 
reign of Henry V 11!., for the asso¬ 
ciation of jdiyslcians who liad been 
regularly educated in our L’mversi- 
ties to the exclusion of all vain 
pretenders to medical science, hold 
an annual meeting at their college, 
in Warwick-Laiie, when an oration 
is delivered in Latin, by each Fellow 
of the College in succession, com¬ 
memorative of the virtues and ac- 
qnireinentsof the founders and more 
illustrious members of their frater- 
iiity. 

This aiiniversay is very properly 
held on the festival of St. Luke, 
who was himself a physician and an 
evangelist. I was induced to attend 
the theatre of the College of Fhysi- 
cian^i t>n Wednesday last, the 18tb 
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• I 

iDst* and found the orator of the firmed. Witli appropriate praises 
year, >vhoni I understood to be Dr* to each, ho instanced Bacon, Boyle, 
Brice, Physician, at B^*ighton, be- New#on, and Locke, all true phi- 
ginning his oration. 1 had expected losophers, and ^1 as religious as 
to hear*bnly the topics of lainlatory they were learned, whose piety to- 
eloqiiatco usual *oii such occasions ; wards God ever Ivejd, pace with their 
the wisd5ni and beneticence of Lin- scrutiny into the works of his cre- 


acre and Caius in the design and 
the establishinenl of the College ; 
and of Harney for the restitution of 
the building when destroyed by fire 
in the civil'wars ;* the provident 
bounty of Gulston, the founder of 
annual lectures, and of the immor¬ 
tal Harvey, to whom the College is 
indebted for the chief j>artof its re¬ 
venues, and parlieniarly for the cs- 
tablishiuent of this its annual coia- 
inenioration. 1 expected also to 
bear of tlie blessings tierived to the 
coiuinunity by the laborious iincs- 
ligations and splendid discoveries ol 
many physicians, wiiu have been tin* 
ornaincnts, and justly continue to be 
the boast (»f this sacred seat of 
niedie<il learning; and in these ex¬ 
pectations I was not <Hsappointed. 
But 1 was particularly <lcliglited to 
hear the orator, as soon as he liad 
hastily passed over, as subjects 
known to all present, tlie various 
ami peculiar lucrils of a long series 
of Fellow s of the College, (luring a 
period (»f IJOO years, bn‘ak out at 
once into a strain of honest indig¬ 
nation at the charge lately brought 
iigainst (he abstruse sciences in ge- 
ner<al, ami more especially against 
the medical science, that they tended 
to produce intidciity in the niiiuis 
of their cultivators. Alter some 
sound remarks on the unreasonable¬ 
ness of presuming tliat those wlu> 
scrutinize most narrowly what are 
called the works ot nature, do m»t 
t^arry forward their thoughts to the 
(iod of nature; that those who in 
all tlieir empiiiies discover a wisdom 
of design, and pow er of execution, 
far above the ri'uch of human enpa- 


ation ; who, the more they disco¬ 
vered of second causes, the more 
they honoured the First Great Cause 
of all things. 

But hastening to tlie profession of 
his general auditory, he observed 
that if it were admitted,•that there 
was from this source, a natural con¬ 
nection betwt^en the more abstruse^ 
sciences imd religion, there must be 
a much nenrer relationship between 
medical science and true piety; in¬ 
stancing particularly that every step 
the student took in Iiis anatomical 

rcM arehc s, innst carrv his mind for- 

% 

w:ud to the Maker of so admirable 
a fabric as man. And, after dwelling 
iir a short time upon the wonderful 
congeries of bones, muscles, blood¬ 
vessels, brain, and nerves, which 
eoii'jtitute this cotnplcv machine, he 
asked where in the varied assem- 
blai;e the soul had her habitation; 
in referenee, doubtless, to those 
idle fancies respecting the princi¬ 
ple ot life, which an attempt has 
lieen nuide lately to introduce into 
thi-' country, from that fruitful 
source *d’ vain iuiaumations, the 
French seliool; and argni*d that it 
must be the lowest depth of cre¬ 
dulity to believe that the subtle prin¬ 
ciple within us, which tlioush al¬ 
ways present, and always aipniating, 
directing, and * onlroling the uhole, 
\el ahvays eludes the search, could 
die with the earllilv lalieriiaclc in 
wliicli It is f(n* a tune appointed to 
sojourn. He remarked at tlie same 
time, that even the Heathens, who 
were never taught by Revelation that 
,t!ie great Creator “ breathed into 
maiFs nostrils tlie breath of life. 


city, arc not necessarily led to ac- ivhere!)y*iie became a living soul/' 
knowledge an All-wise Designer, an yet acknowledged its divine origin 
All-powerful Creator; he proceeded by the very term they userLto desig- 
to show that what reason demanded natc it, I}ivinie particula aurtt, 
ill this case, reality abundantly con- The course of bis oration then 
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led liimto state that Religion iiad b^e never found, nor expected to 
in all ages > found among the pro-'' find it, according to the matenalist 
' fessors of medicine some of itsiuoat philosophers, the seat of the soul,) 
able supporters. He enumerated he described as having opened bis 
many doctors of physic, who united house at Oxford, when that^ity was 
in themselves the medical and clc- besieged in the civil wars, and the 
rical character, and while they were churches were for the time otherwise 
in the highest practice, as pliysici* occupied, to all who chose to asso- 
ans to our kings, were deans and ciate with him in the public worship 
bishops of our cathedrals. He of God, according to the rites of 
named some who were greatly in- the national Church* From the 
striunental in forwarding by their life of HaRv&y, prefixed to bis 
writings and their patronaga^ the works, as edited by the College, he 
glorious wprk of the Reformation ; quoted passages to shew the humble 
and adverting to the almost coeval faith, of that most acute of all the 
approach of the healing art, to the great observers of nature, in that 
^‘period of its reformation, by the God who had ordained above five 
establishment of the College, pro- thousand years before man had the 
ceeded to observe that its founders sa^city to discover it, the flux and 
^emselves, Linacre and Caius both reflux of the bldbd to support and 
took holy orders, the former the cherish, and fit for all its purposes 
friend and companion of £rasnius,bc- the curious mechanism of the hu- 
came a dignitary in the Church, the. man frame. In Mead’s own writ- 
latter, lowborn the world is indebted ings he found the expression of the 
for a divinity as well as a medical religious priiici])les and Christian 
Fellowship at the College, called by conduct of that most pious pb)si- 
his name, at Cambridge, employed ciun, who made it his humble boast 
himself, amidst his profession^ avo- that he sprang not from the titled 
cations, in translating some works and the great, but from men of ^ 
of St. Chrysostom into Latin, and equal piety and learning, who liad 
the Paraphrase of Erasmus on St. enriched sacred literature by their 
Jude, in order that it might be more labours, and adorned their profes- 
accessible to the unlearned reader, siou by their example. Sydenham, 
from Latin into English. whom former orators liave eulogized. 

It is remarkable that on so novel and ne\'er above his merits, for his 
a design for an anniversary oration, penetrating sagacity in detecting the 
as that of shewing the religious hidden springs of morbid action, 
character of his profession, the ora- Dr. Price exhibited on the authority 
tor was enabled to bring forward the of Dr. Johnson, as a model of re- 
very same names as are generally ligious humiiil}; and from the 
the subjects of panegyric on ordi- pra\er utteredbyhismoralbiogra- 
naiy oci^sions, the very persons who pher, that future physicians, who 
were in their day the support and might seek hereafter to rival the 
ornaments of the College, to w hose professional skill of Sydenham, 
most valuable discoveries in their might be as ambitious of copying 
own art, this country, and indeed his piety, he took occasion to pay 
the world at large, owes almost all a well-turned, and 1 sincerely be- 
that is known of the brain, the lieve, well-merited compliment to 
qerves, the circulatory system of the present Fellows of the College; 
^e blood, and the consequent im- praying, however, that it might be 
provemenls in practice, which he long ere it may be allowed to future 
emphatically called the Medicina orators, without violence to their 
sanior. Willis, the minute inves- modesty, to detail for the admira- 
tigator of the* brain, i^who by the tiouor fiosterity *hosc virtues in bis 

8 
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colleagues vvhicli he was coustrainod 
reluctantly to pass oyer in silence. 

Great indeed, ancf illustrious are 
tlie oanies of Willis, Harvey, Mead, 
and Sydenhayi; and if the occasion 
woulcyiave admitted, lie might have 
added those bright examples of 
piety, Bocriiaavc and Haller, for 
though they were foreigners, science 
allows no distinction of country ; 
and l!ic hymer ii^lcod in honour of 
his multifarious ac<tuireinents was 
enrolled among the fellows of our 
Jloyal Society. He might have also 
instanced Dean Stiikely, and otliers 
in later times wlio having been origi¬ 
nally educated for holy orders, have 
practised the healing art asFellows of 
thccojlege till opportunity might be 
afforded to them of entering upon 
the service of tlie Cluirch. But time, 
lie continued, admonished him to 
select from among the many names 
which cToiided on Ids recollection 
only one more, a physician, whose 
medical skill w'as known to his whole 
auditory, and who was equally cs- 
tet'med for the soundness of his re¬ 
ligious principles by all the most 
rcspectaiile portion of the connuii- 
iiity at large. He painted to the 
life, sncli as I have myself seen 
1dm, the venerable Dr. Heherden, 
when past his OOtli year, early in the 
morning, regardless of w'ealher, 
with readiness of ndnd, and firmness 
of step, bending his course to the 
House of (iod, there to beg the di¬ 
vine blessing upon tlio professional 
labours of llie day, 

As it is one of the artifices of in¬ 
fidelity to brand the religious be¬ 
liever with the name of methodist, 
it appeared Judicious in the orator 
tb disciaiiu for himself and for those 
whom his subject led him to hold up 
as patterns of piety, those calviu- 
istic interpretations of Scripture 
which presume personal election arid 
personal reprobation, without re¬ 
gard to personal conduct: and which 
ascribe (nefandum!) partiality to 
God who cantiot but be Just as well 
as mcrcifuL The effects produced 
Remembrancer, No« 24« 


I 

both on the ndnd aifd body by such 
impressions respecting the decrees of 
Ptovidence are too well known to 
physicians to he ever contemplated 
w’ithout horror. 

After reminding his audience that 
they were heirs of the glory of those 
eminent men, whose virtues he had 
commemorated, and not unworthy 
of such an inheritance ; the orator 
appositely concluded a speech of 
which 1 have given a very inade- 
qifaie sketch, with gratulations and 
exhortations to his colleagues. He 
congratulated them on the dignity 
and usefulness of their professi#n, 
as being that from the practice of 
w'hich St. Luke, to whom the festive 
day was dedicated, was called to 
accompany the learned Apostlq 
the Gentiles in his travels to convert 
the Heathens to the Christian Faith; 
a profession, by which they were 
enabled to tread, at humble distance, 
in the footsteps of their blessed 
Master, who while he sojourned on 
earth, disdained not to regard the 
present health, as well as the fu¬ 
ture salvation of his creatures: 
w'hose miracles, wrought in attesta¬ 
tion of his divine character, were 
not performed to enrich or aggntu- 
dize himself, or even to procure for 
his own use, the common comforts 
of life : Init to revive the fainting* 
multitude, to enable the dumb to 
speak, the lame to walk, and to 
cleanse the leper; to restore to the 
widowed mother her only son ; to 
the mournful sisterS the brother, 
over whose corse he had with them 
himself wept. 

And he finally exhorted them to 

ft* 

persevere in the paths in which they 
bad 80 long honourably trodden, 
continuing through good report, aud 
through evil report, in extremum 
usque diem, to adorn religion by 
their learuing, to consecrate and 
sanctify their learning by their piety. 

Thinking that your readers may 
be pleased even with this imperfect 
sketej} of ;in oration, which has un¬ 
doubtedly many claims to attentioo^ 
& A 
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I shall be obliged by its iosertion io 
your Miscellany. 

I am, &c. « 

^ Medicus. 

Oct. ‘20, 1820. ' 


7b Ike Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Among (he various improvements, 
which, of late years, have been made 
in tlie exlerioi* of Oxford, and its 
collegiate buildings, it is extraordi- 
narj' that no public moauineni should 
ev#r have been erected to perpetu¬ 
ate Uie memory of those venerable 
martyrs, who sulfcred there in the 
cause of the Heforination; Latimer, 
-Ridley, and Crannier. Their names* 
wbicli will be cherished with aifcc- 
tion and reverence by every friend of 
pure and undefded religion, occupy 
a conspicuous place in that very in¬ 
teresting work. Dr. Wordsworths 
^gclesiastical Biograpliy; which well 
deserves the serious attention of all 
who study the histoi 7 of the Refor- 
Ti&ation* In addition to the notices 
which he has given of them in that 
work, compiled from Fox’s Acts and 
Monuments, and other valuable au¬ 
thorities, may 1 venture, through 
your pages, to suggest to the Uni¬ 
versity, the propriety of erecting 
some public ii|otiument to their me- 
raory, in the broad.space in front of 
Baliol College, where they suffered 
death, witl^an inscription to the fol¬ 
lowing purport; 

Ne grdt4 posterorum memoiiSi exetd^ 
Quantum mevuere 
Neuerandi Praenulcs 
Latimerns, Ridleinx, Cnuunenis, 

Qui 

Pro Religione Kcforoiand^ 

Grudelissimnm liic mortem 
Obierc 

. Aiinis Doth. 1555 ct 6, 
^onumentum hoc poni coravit 
Academia pid laemor. ' 

The last words of Latimer, to Rid- 
Idy, itfight also make an apjpropmte 
part of Ibe inscription: 


** Be of good comfort, and play the 
man : we aliall this day light such a candle 
by God’s grace ii^Englaod, as I trust shall 
never be put oiit.** 

Some such public record ffii^ht 
serve to remind the yoiAiger students 
in the University, how great Jbliga- 
tions they are under to those vene¬ 
rable martyrs, who gave their bodies 
to be biugied, rather than consent to 
the errors of Popery; and prevent 
them from making; any Unguarded 
concessions to that corrupt religion, 
whose spirit is confessedly always 
the same. It would be consistent 
also with that stedfast attacliment, 
which the University has invariably 
shewn to that Reformed Religion, 
which these holy martyrs maintained 
with their blood. 

1 am, SiC. 

W. X. Y, 


Unpublished Letters of Parker^ 
Ridley^ Coverdale, Nowel, &^Cm 
copied from the Original MS. 
in the British Museum. 

Archbishop Parker to Sir W. Cecil. 

Sir, 

For that 1 intend by God's grace 
to visit my diocese shortly after Mid¬ 
summer, thinking thereby to know 
the state thereof personally ; and to 
take order among them, 1 would 
gladly that the Queen’s Majesty 
would resolve herself in our book of 
Homilies, which [ might deliver to 
the parishes as 1 ga on. And for 
that 1 am altogether spoiled of my 
venison ; 1 am compelled impudently 
to crave a couple of bucks at your 
hand ; not as thinking that you have 
any parks in Kent ; but doubting 
not that you may with half a word 
to your friends soon speed my re¬ 
quest. And as 1 crave of your ho¬ 
nour, so I intend to essay my Lord 
Robert, and other of my friends, to 
avoid the shame of iny table, if I 
should not, have to bm my neigb- 
boup to iji jllece of flesh; when roost 
pp.rt <^ inyfcrpthreu be better fur¬ 
nished in thk; provision than I am; 
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and iflmi^htas boldly speak to*th^ 
Queen 8 Majesty, for taking away 
my park in Sussejf, to recom- 
pense^nie with three or four bucks in 
b^Cpark at Canterbury ; as I did 
find\race in •Queen Ann’s favout 
in su^like request, I would offer 
my suit. Marry, because I doubt 
in these days, neither bishops or mi¬ 
nisters may be thought worthy to eat 
venison; I will hold me to my beef, 
and make iherry therewith, and pray 
for all niy benefactors, &c. Your 
honour must pardon importune beg¬ 
gars. Yours at all times. 

Matt. Cantuar. 

Eudorted by Ccfii, Jan. 3,1563 

Mpks Covvrdah to Sir IV. Cecil, 

• 15C3. 

My duty considered in right 
humble wise unto your honour, these 
arc in like luanncr to beseech the 
same, that whereas iny lord bishop 
of London tendering as well luy age, 
as my simple labours in the Lord's 
harvest, hath very gently offered me 
the pastoral office and benefice of 
St. Magnus, in London, therefore so 
it may please your honour to be 
means for me unto the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty, that in favorable 
consideration not only how desti¬ 
tute, 1 have been ever sii^ce my bi- 
shoprick was taken from me, and 
that 1 never had pension, indemnity, 
or stipend of it these ten years aud 
upwards, but also how unable F am 
either to pay the first fruits or long 
to enjoy the said living; I going upon 
iny grave, and not able to live over 
a year, her majesty at the contem¬ 
plation thereof may most gracious|y 
gratit me the first fruits of the said 
benefice. When her highness ne¬ 
vertheless might receive them again 
anew when I am gone. 

Heretofore, I praise God for it, 
your honour hath ever been my spar 
cial help and |)rotector in all my 
rightful suits: if now, (that poor old 
Myles may be provided for) it please 
your honour to obtain thli for me, 1 
shaW think thisenougAto be unto me 
as good as a feast* Thus most hiimbly 


bes’eechirig your honour to take my 
b6ldness in good part, I commit you 
and all yours to the most gracious* 
protection ofthg Almighty. 

Ri, CovERDALE, quotulatn, E\oii* 
From London, 6lh February. 

Grindal, Bishop of I^ondon, to Sir 
IV. Cecil. 

I priiy you if It chance any suit 
be made for one Evans to be bishop 
of Llandaif, help to stay it till some 
exaffntnalion be had of his worthi¬ 
ness. If any means might be found 
that things wickedly alienated from 
the See might be restored, it wcjp 
well. 

If any comfortable stay of living 
might be made of it, I would wish it 
to Father Covcrdalr, now lately re¬ 
covered of the plague. Surely it is 
not well that he ^ui ante nos omnes 
fuit in Christo, should be now in his 
age without stay of living. I may 
not herein excuse ns bishops : some¬ 
what I have to say for mvsclf, for I 
have ofFer^ him divers things wliich 
he thought not meet for him. 

Your warrant in Hatfield Park or 
Enfield Chase, might serve my turn 
very well. God bless you. 

Yours in Christ, 

Edm. London. 
From Fnlhitm, ^lOthDec. 1503. 

Bishop Grindal to Sir //’. Cecil, 
Feb . 2 >, 15G3. 

Mr. Calfiilll this morning shewed 
me your letter to him, wherein you 
wish some politic order to be devised 
against inlcction. I think it very 
necessary, and will do my <*iidcavonr 
both by exhortations and otherwise. 

I was ready to crave your help for 
the purjmsc afore, as one not un¬ 
mindful of the parish. 

By search 1 doperceive that there 
is no one thing of Me more like to 
have renewed this contagion than 
the practice of an idle sort of peo¬ 
ple, who have been infamous in all 
good and common works, 1 mean 
these Histriones, common playeis, 
who Tiow* daily, 6ut specially on 
holydays set up booths, vvhereinto 
5 a2 
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the youtli resorteth excessively, and 
there taketh infection. Besides that 
ood’s word by their impure mouth¬ 
ing is profaned, and turned into 
scofhng. For remedy whereof in my 
judgment, you should do very well 
to be a means that a proclamation 
were set forth further to inhibit ail 
jdayers for one whole year (and if it 
were for ever, it were not amiss), 
within the city, or three miles round 
about, and applying as well to the 
players as to the owners of the house 
where they play their lewd inter¬ 
ludes. 

I wrote to Mr. D. Huuifray, of 
Oxford, to keep the day aj)pointed 
him by my lord of Rochester, which 
be will observe I doubt not. 

As 1 compelled Mr. Calfhill to 
»to kupw your pleasure for his repair 
to,court, so shall I, pray you to let 
me iindorstant^ your advice for my 
own case concerning my coming, 
whether I remaining here may be 
admitted, and the like for my chap¬ 
lain Mr. Walters, I was coinpelk’d 
to remove hither, both for the better 
discharge of my office ; and also for 
that 1 Avas destitute of necessary 
provision at Fulham, yeti thought 
that the city would have been clean 
ere now. God keep you. 

From my }1nu*e at Poioley, 

22d Feb. 1683. 

« 

Edwin Sandys, Bishop of JVorccs~ 
ter, to Sir W. Cecil. 

What way I may declare any part 
of niy bounden duty towards you, 
for the manifold benefits received 
certainly I wot not; for as you have 
been the means to bring jOc into the 
place of honesty, so have you been 
the chief worker to preserve my ho¬ 
nesty from malice which minded to 
impeach it. Which benefit of all 
others \ esteem the most, and can 
no otherwise recompense, but only 
by hearing of good will, which when 
seasonable time will make bud forth 
and yield fruit, you may of right 
claim the same as your due. 

Such is the barrenness of this 
country that it briugeth nothing 


forth fit to remember you withal; 
and therefore 1 am bold to present 
you with an o4d clock in the stead 
of a new year's gift. Which 1 hope 
you will the rather accept, b^ayse 
it was your old luasttir's ot hwppy 
memory. King Edward’s; and! after¬ 
wards your loving and learned bro¬ 
ther s, Mr. Cheeke’s ; and since his, 
who thinketh himself in many re¬ 
spects most bounden unto you, 
whose prayer you shall ever have; 
whose service you may ever use : as 
knoweth the Almighty. Who grant 
you many happy years with much in¬ 
crease in the knowledge of Christ, 
unto whose merciful governance I 
commend you. From iiiy house at 
Hartelbury. 

Your s ill Christ most bounden, 

Ed. Wigorn. 

Dec. 1563. 

Bdmund Schamhlcr, Bishop of Pe¬ 
terborough, to Cedi, shewing 
when a Name may he changed at 
Confirmation. 

After iny humble commendations 
to your honour premised, these are 
to signify unto you, that whereas 
your honour and Sir Ambrose Cave 
Avrote unto me concerning the chang¬ 
ing of a name :it the confirmation ; I 
have learned that I may nut change 
usual or <!onunon names but only 
strange and not coumioii; and fiir- 
tlier if the name be changed at con¬ 
firmation it taketh efiect but from 
the confirmation. And thus wishing 
your honour preservation and health, 
I commit you to God, who ever 
preserve you. 

Your honour's to command, 

Edmund riiXKiBURG. 

From Pelrrhoroug, this xxxth 
of May, 1663. 

A/r. Al. Nowei, Bean of SL Pauls, 
to Sir fV. Cecil. 

^ After my most humble commend¬ 
ations to your Lordship, these are 
to certify the same, that whereas the 
copy oflbg catechism which 1 caus¬ 
ed to be written out for your honor, 
to whom the book is dedicated came 
to the bands of the bishops an4 
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clergy assembled in the late convo¬ 
cation ; and by reason that cer¬ 
tain places were by their judgment 
altered and interlined, and some- 
vd^fblotled, I have caused it to be 
copied out again, and sent it to your 
honouV not now in my name as 
afore but in the name of the clergy 
ot the convocation, as their book, 
seeing it is by them approved and 
allowed. And I would have sent it 
sooner, but that I thought your ho¬ 
nour to be so occupied with certain 
most weighty public affairs, by occa¬ 
sion rising and necessary in the mean 
time, that you could have no leisure 
to view' this or any other book. 
Which great public business, seeing 
they do not so speedily as 1 trusted 
draw towards an end, but continue 
and augment still, 1 thought it well 
tiiat the copy of the hook at the be¬ 
ginning appointed and dedicated to 
your honour, should remain with the 
same; that when opportunity should 
serve, your honour by leisure might 
view it and judge w'hether it were 
not unworthy by your honour’s help, 
to he made public by the Queen’s 
majesty's authority. For how ex¬ 
pedient it were that sonic treatise of 
religion should be set forth, publicly 
in the name of the country, your ho¬ 
nour doth well understand, seeing 
the opinion beyond the seas is that 
nothing touching religion is with any 
authority or consent of any number 
of the learned liere in this country 
taught or set forth, but that a few 
private persons teach and write their 
o])inions witliout any authority at all. 
For my part I have taken pains as 
well about the matter of the book, 
that it might he conformable unto 
the true doctrine of the Scriptures, 
as also that the style might agree 
with the purity of the latin tongue. 
And as the book hath not luisiiked 
their judgments whom I do hotl\ 
most allow and reverence; so if it 
might likewise be approved to your^ 
honour, to whose patronizing in my 
purpose 1 appointed it when I first 
begun it; 1 should think my pains 
piost happily bestowed; as kaoweth 

7 


God who ever preserve your known 
and, all yours. 

tfVom London, 22dJunc, 1563. • 


THE BISHOP OF PETEKBOROUGH’S 
QUESTIONS. 

Much discussion lias already arisen 
resjiecting the legality of these Ques¬ 
tions ; und we purpose in our next 
Number to advert especially to the 
subject. But the Questions them¬ 
selves are important And curious : 
and as they have been printed at full 
length in the pamphlets of the 
shop of Peterborough’s antagonists, 
no olijection can be anticipated to a 
repuhlicatiou of them in this work. 
It is a step, however, which we 
should not have felt ourselves* at' 
liberty to take, if the circulation of 
these Questions had been confined 
within its original limits, and we arc 
now transcribing not from the au¬ 
thorised publications of his Lord- 
ship, but merely from the pamphlets 
above mentioned. 

Questions proposed to Candidates 
for Holy Orders, in the Diocese of 
Peterborough, so airanged under 
Heads or Chapters, that they may 
exhibit a connected View of God^s 
Dealings with Man under the 
New Covenant, 

CHAP. I.# 

Of Redemption by Jesus Christ, 

1. Did Christ die for all men ? or 
did he die only for a chosen few f 

2. If Christ died for aM nicn, and 
the free gift of God therefore came 
upon all men to justification, may 
w^e tlience conclude that all men 
will be actually saved ? 

3. Is not God himself willing that 
all men should he saved ? 

4. 11 then Christ died for all men, 
and God is willing that all men 
shoukl be saved, must not they who 
fail ol salvation fail through their 
own fault 7 

5. Does* it not then behove us to 
inquire into the terms of our redeii^- 
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lion, that we may leam to do what 
is necessary on our parts towards 
the obtaining of everlasting sah’^- 
lion ? 

0, Is it not necessary, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of those terms, 
to examine,the state in w^hich 
wew'ere left by the fall of Adum ; 
and, tecondly, our deliverance from 
that state, through the death of 
Christ ? 

Consult Rom. viii, 32,—2 Cor, v, 15—1 
Tim. ii. Janies ii. 2.—See also the 

secration prayer in the Communion Scr> 
vice, and the Church Catechtsui, in answer 
to the question, ** Wliat dost t'loii chiefly 
le^ lu these articles of thy belief P” 

Rom. V. 18—1 Tim. ii. 4. 

CHAP. II.— Of Original Sin> 

1. Did the fall of Adam produce 
sudi an eil'ect on his posterity, that 
mankind became thereby a mass of 
mere corruption, or of absolute and 
entire depravity ? or is the effect only 
such, that we are very far goiu from 
original righteousness, and of our 
ow'n nature inclined to evil i 

2. Does the notion of man’s total 
corruption, or absolute depravity, 
produce in general (what is consi¬ 
dered its chief recommendation), a 
deep sense of Humility ? 

3. Has not the frequent repetition 
of the doctrine, that we are not only 
far gone from righteousness, but are 
nothing better than a mass of mere 
corruption ajid depravity, a ten* 
dcncy to destroy all sense of \irtue 
or moral goodness ? 

4. Is it possible, that a doctrine, 
which tends to destroy all sense of 
virtue, or moral goodness, should be 
a doctrine that comes from God i 

5. Do we exalt the Creator by 
degrading the creature ? 

(J. What advantage, then, can we 
derive from a doctrine, which con¬ 
verts mankind into a piass of abso¬ 
lute and entire depravity 1—See 
Art.JX. 

CHAP. III.—(y Free Will 

1. Is it in the power of wwin, with- 
outthe assistance of God, To do what 
is pleasing and acceptable to God f 
Art. X, 


,2.*’Isiiot divine assistance neces^ 
sary, even to obtain tbe will, to do 
so ?—Art. X. * 

3. But when wc have the will to 
do what is pleasing to God, is pot 
the grace of God “ working wi^*'us, 
and thus helping our iiiiirmYties 
Art. X.—Rom. viii. 20. 

4. Would it not be absurd to say, 
that the grace of God is working teif A 
us, “ if we ourselves had no share in 
the w'ork 

6. Is it not, then, contrary to our 
Tenth Article, to declare, that man 
has no share in the work of his own 
salvation 1 

6. Though the power which wc 
possess is derived from God, yet 
when God has given us j>ower, does 
it not rest wntli ourselves to exercise 
that power ? 

7. Does not St. Paul declare, that 
where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty ? —2 Cor. iii. 17. 

8. Though it is God who enables 
us both to Avill and to do, are we not 
required in Scripture to exert that 
ability, and to-work out our salva¬ 
tion ?—Philip ii. 12. 

9. Is it not, then, contrary to say, 
that man has no share in the work 
of his salvation ? 

10. Are any advantages to be de¬ 
rived from ^thc doctrine that God is 
the sole agent in the work of man’s 
salvation ? 

11. Is not the power of God 
equally manifested, whether he oj)e- 
rates pn man iinmcdiatcFy, as in a 
mere passive object, or whether he 
acts mediately throiigli the agency 
of man himself, and by means w hicii, 
as Creator of all things, he must 
have previously imparted ? 

12. Is it necessary, then, to deny 
the agency of man, in order to pro¬ 
mote the glory of God ? 

13. Has not the doctrine, that 
man himself has no share in the work 
of his own salvation, a tendency to 
make him indifferent in regard to 
his moral conduct ? 

14. a doctrine, which ren¬ 
ders mew indifferent with respect to 
their moral conduct, be a doctrine 
that comes from Gmll 
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CHAP. IV, — Of Justijication% 

SECTION U—Of Jusiijlcation in re- 

fa^ence to everlasting Salvation. 

1. JDoes not the Church of Eag- 
laiui ois/mguisA justification from 
cvferni|ting salvation * ? 

2. ^ not our Articles represent 
justification as preceding the per¬ 
formance of all our good works f ? 

3. Does not therefore, our justifica¬ 
tion (as the term is used in our Ar¬ 
ticles) take' place in this present 
world {? 

4. Is not everlasting salvation the 
same as everlasting life or happiness 
in tlie world to come f 

5. Is uot then our justification 
the mere commencement of that of 
which in the general scheme of re¬ 
demption everlasting salvation is 
the endl 

SECTION II. —Of Justification in re¬ 
ference to Us Cause. 

1. Docs uot the Eleventh Article 
declare, that wc arc “justified by 
faith only V* 

2. Does not the expression faith 
only, derive additional strength from 
the negative expression in the same 
Article, and not for our own works I* 

3. Does not, therefore, the 
Eleventh Article exclude good works 
from all share in the office 3f justifi¬ 
cation ! or, can we so construe the 
term faith, in that Article, as to 
make it include good works ? 

4. Do uot the Twelfth and Thir¬ 
teenth Articles/«rt/tfrexcludetheni; 
the one, by asserting that good works 

/jr/*/er justification ; the other 


♦ In the very first Homily, and in the 
very wording of that Homily, we find the 
expression. “ justification and everlasting 
salvation.” If the disjunctive particle had 
been employed, tJie terms might have been 
considered as of similar import, Hut in 
hueb a case it would be tautology to ein- 
ploy the conjunctive particle. 

t According to Art, XII. good works 
follow after justification; and according 
to Art. XIII, we are eve% of 

doing good works, before we arajustificd. 

t It is used also in the same sense by St. 
Paul. 


by maintaining that they cannotpre^ 
cede it ? 

Can that which precedes an* 
effect be reckoned among the causes 
of that effect ? * 

6. Can we, then, consistently with 
our Articles, reckon the perform¬ 
ance of good works among the causes 
of justification, whatever qualifying 
epithet be connected with the term 
cause I 

SECTION III. 

Of Jusification in ref&'cnce to the 
Time when If takes place. 

1. When we are justified, are 
not, in the words of the Eleventh 
Article, accounted righteous before 
God ? 

2. When we are accounted righ¬ 
teous before God, and so accounted 
for the merit of our Lord and Sa¬ 
viour Jesus Christ, are we not then 
admitted to the benefit of the Chris¬ 
tian covenant ?—Art. XI. 

3. Is not, therefore, our justifica¬ 
tion our admission to the Christian 
covenant i 

CHAP. V. Of Everlasting Salvation. 

1. Though wc are justified or ad¬ 
mitted into covenant with God, 
through the merits of Christ, if we 
have but faith in these merits, and 
though wc are thus admitted even 
before our faith has produced good 
works, does not the performance .of 
good works, w'hen we are admitted 
into covenant, become thenceforth a 
boundtn duty ? 

2. Do ail men, who have been ad¬ 
mitted into covenant with God, per¬ 
form that bounden duty ? 

3. Does not, then, experience 
show, that faith, which had been suf¬ 
ficient for our admission to the Qhris- 
tian covenant, is not always produc¬ 
tive of that fruit which is wanted in 
order to remain there 1 

4. Though the Twelfth Article 
^declarea^ that good works spring out 

necessarily of a lively faith, are they 
a necessary consequence of faith tst 
general ? • * 

5. Is there uot a dead faith aa 
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well as a/i>e/v^aith? and does not 
St. Janies give tlie former appelia- 
iion^to the faith which remaineth iw- 
productive of good \^orks ? y 

6. Though good works, then, are 
the natural fruits of failli, are they 
the necessary fruits of faith, or fruits 
which fotlow of necessity? 

7. If our faith should not be pro¬ 
ductive of good works, w'ill our ad~ 
mission to tlic Christian covenant en¬ 
sure our arrival at the completion of 
it? In other words, will the justifi¬ 
cation which takes place in the pre. 
sent life, ensure our everlasting saU 
v|^tion or happiness in the life to 
come I 

8. Does not the Sixteenth Article 
declare that we may depart from 
grace and fall into sin ? 

Does the same Article say 
more than that “ wmnay arise again 
and amend our lives and does it 
not thus imply that we may notarise 
again and amend our lives t 

10. Does it not then follow from 
the Sixteenth Article, that justifica¬ 
tion leads not of necessity to ever¬ 
lasting salvation i 

11. Is not then the performance 
of good works, a condition of ever¬ 
lasting salvation though not of justi¬ 
fication, viz. as the term justification 
is used in St. Paul’s Epistles and in 
our Articles ? St. James takes it in a 
different sense ; and therefore docs 
not contradict St. Paul. 

12. Are conditions of salvation in¬ 
compatible with the doctrine, that 
salvation is the free gift of G od ? or 
must we not rather conclude from 
the very circumstance, that though, 
on the part of God, the gift is free, 
he may annex to the offer whatever 
conditions he may think proper to 
prescribe • ? 

13. Are not those conditions re¬ 
peatedly declared in Holy Scripture t 

14. Has not Christ himself de¬ 
clared that we are to be rewarded 


* The word used by St. Paul, clearly 
shows tliat it is the giotr, npt the receiver^ 
who is free from obligation.—See Rom. v. 
15,16. 


every man according to his works 
and tfa^t they only who have done 
good shall come to the resurrection 
of lifet ? 

15. Has not St. Paul also 
ed that God will render to every^iau 
according to his deeds ?—R^in. ii.O. 

10. Does not St. James usk the 
question—Can fiiith save us? And 
does he not himself answer the ques¬ 
tion, by saying that “ faith, if it hath 
not works, is Ucad?’’—James ii. 
14. 17. 

CHAP. VI. — Of Predestination^ 

1. Docs not the Seventeenth Arti¬ 
cle enumerate various qualities as 
belonging to those persons w ho arc 
predestined to everlasting life ? 

2. Is it not one of those qualities, 
that they walk religiously in good 
works V* 

3. Is not, therefore, the walking 
religiously in good works, a criferioii 
by which they who are predestined 
to eternal life may be distinguished 
from those who are not so predes¬ 
tined ^ 

4. Does not our Saviour declare 
that we shall be known by onTWorks, 
as a tree is known by its fruit ?— 
Matt. vii. IfJ—21 ; xii. 33—35. 
Luke vi. 43. 45. 

5. Does not St. Peter declare that 
wc are elect according to the fore¬ 
knowledge of God, unto obedience ? 
1 Pet. i. 2. 

C. Is it not, therefore, a contradic¬ 
tion, both to Scripture and to the 
Seventeenth Article, to assert that 
the decrees of God are absolute ? or 
that election on the part of God has 
no reference to foreseen good con¬ 
duct on the part of man ? 

7. IfXve believe that, in respect 
to a future state, neither our good 
conduct cau excite auv reasonable 
hope, nor our bad conduct any rea- 
- sonable fear, is there any thing be- 
~yond the dread of temporal puniah- 
ment to deter us from the commis¬ 
sion of crimiBB ? 


* Matt xvi, 27, 
t John V. 29» 
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8. Is not, IIh' law of God (wtiicli, 
when rightly otidt rsfoorl, us 

an additional mnvtion lo I lie law of 
nuin) so perverted hy sueli a belief, 
a j^i 0 * 1 >ecoine tlie ineaits countcr- 
flrfwjr tile law*of iitan I 

0. ll^uot siieh a belief injurious 
also to the indu'idual, as well as lo 
soiiely, by un^rouiified 

hopes 111 tlie confident livpocrite, uiid 
driving; iiHxh'st virtue to despair. 

10. Tiiofi^ii llieLreat<ir is not :ie- 
oiniiitable to the iToature, and his 
will alone dcfcraimes who shall be 
elected to eteiii.d life, is it eretlible 
that a lieiiiij: of infinite wisdom, jus¬ 
tice, and goodness, should elect on 
any other principles limn such iis 
are consistent with lliose attributes I 

11. Ttiid does not alisolule or in- 
discriiiiinate <'lection afinal the dis- 
tiiiclioiis of "ood iiiidevil, of virtue 
and V ii'o { 

12. I'i, therefore, such election 
possilde on the part of a Bcinjr ^ ho 
is inlinitelv wise, just, and good? 

CHAP. vti. 

Of BegeneYationy or the Nuv Birth, 

1. Is not our m w birth distin”ui>li- 
ed from our Jirsf, ov natural i>ulh. 
In being a spiri/u tl birth? 

2. .\re wi* not spiriiiuilh/ born 
when we enliT into covenaiit. with 

God ? 

Do \v(‘ not enter into covenant 
W'itli God, through Christ, at our 
baptism ? 

4. When the outward sign is duly 
accompanied with the inward giace, 
arc Ave not then horn (in the wordN 
ofourSaviour, Johniii.ri.) “ofwater 

and the Spirit?’' 

5. Does not our baptismal service 
accordingly declare that we are re¬ 
generated at our baptism ? 

0. Docs it make any exception or 

reservation on that head ? « 

7. Is not our new or spiritual 
birth, as well as our tirst or natural 
birth, an event which happens only 

once in our lives? 

8. If, then, we believe in the doc¬ 
trine of otir Church, that the new 

Rempmbrancek, No. 24. 


birth tiikes [ilaee •baptism, can we 
believe tiiat liiey who have been 
bRpti 2 ed iiCcording to the rites dl* 
ou< Chinch wyi be regenerated at 
any other pi nod ( 

CHAP. vni .—Of Renovation, 

1, Though at our liuptisni we b<'- 
canic reffenerale, and wcii^ made tlie 

‘v-' ^ 

children “ of C«od hy adopt ion and 
grace,'* dot's not the mlinmlyof our 
uatiirc s(iJl nujuire fluit we should 
dudi/ be renewed by the same Spirit? 
Sec the Collect for Chostmas Day. 

2. D<ms ti<e assistance which we 
thus receive from the Holy Spirit 
display itself by sensible impulses, 
or flt» w*' discover this assistance 
only from the effects which it pro- 
<luce.'« ? 

8. Doc.s not St. Paul describe fhe * 
fruits of the Holy Spirit? And do 
not tlio^e fruits con^dsl \\\ goodness 
and righttousness iuidiruth^ —Eph. 

V. J). 

4. If we w isii, tlini, to know wdie- 
fher we are assisted by the Holy 
Spirit, must we not examine whether 
we have attiiined to v:oodn€SS and 
riiihieousness and truth r* 

h. And li wo li nt* not these fruits 
ot tlie Spirit, is l\ not jiresnmptuous 
U> iiiKigine lii.it the Spirit dwx'lleth 
in us ? 

G. Do not even the best of men ic- 
(piire, duriui: tlie wliole course of 
their lives, the aid oftlu^Holy Spirit 
to secure them from the danger of 
sill ? 

7. Is it not then presumptuous to 
suppose that, at anp period of our 
lives, uecan huvr become cither so 
perfect or so secure as to have no 
imiiior iK’ed of renovation ? 

CHAP. IX. — Of the IIolp Trinitp, 

Seethe Articles 1.—V.; and the 
Church Catechism. 

1. Arc not there Tliree Persons in 
the Holy Trinity, equal in powder, 
thoughtlifferent in oHice ? 

2. What is the office of God the 
Father? 

3. What 1 % the office of God the 
Son? 

5 15 
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4. What is the office of God the 
Holv Ghost ? 


Dissertation on the Laws of Di~ 

vorce according to the Sacred 

Scriptures» 

SECTION I. 

The judgment and sentence of our 
Lord on the question of di\qrce 
occurs in the following texts of the 
New Testament, concerning uhich 
it must be our first concern to treat. 

Matt. V. 32. “ But I sav unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his 
wife (saevtg for the came of forni¬ 
cation ^cau^eth her to coniiiiit adul- 
t^*ry; and whosoever shall marry 
her that is divorced committcth 

adultcrv.” 

«< 

Matt. xix. 0. And 1 sav unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his 
wife (except it be for fornication) 
and shall marry anotlier corninitteth 
adultery; and whoso marnetli her 
which is pul away doth commit 
adultery.” 

Both these texts coutuiii the v\- 
ception, “ save for the cause of for¬ 
nication.” The two next do not. 

Mark II, 12. And he saith 
unto them, w hosoever shall putauuy 
his wife and marry another, com- 
niitteth adultery against her : and if 
a woman put away tier hus¬ 

band, and be niairied to unotlicr, 
she comiuiltetli adultery where it 
is to be remarked, that if the ex¬ 
ception be implied, as we shall find 
cause to believe, the same right of 
putting away is given to the woman, 
as to the man. 

Luke xvi. 18. “ Whosoever put- 
tetl) away his wife, and marrieth 
another, couimitlctli adultery; and 
whosoever marrietb her that is put 
away, committeth adultery.” 

Concerning these passages it is 
first to be observed that Matt. v. 32. 
ataqds apart from the three follow¬ 
ing, and beloogs to our Lprd's dis¬ 
course from the Mount; but Matt, 
xix. 8, Mark x. l\, I2i and Luke 


xvi. 18. report the same sentence as 
It w^s delivered at the same time, 
and on the same occasion during our 
Saviours ministry. In proof of this, 
which is a material circunfaiance, 
we read Matt. xix. ix the bcg^t^iniug 
of the chapter, that “ whftu Jesus 
had finished these sayings, he de¬ 
parted from G^ilee, and came into 
the coasts of Judea beyond Jordan.” 
Conformably to which in the begin¬ 
ning of Mark it is said, “ he 
arose from thence, and cumeth from 
the coasts of Judea by the further 
side of Jordan and in both the 
Evangelists it is said that the multi¬ 
tude, came unto him, and the dis¬ 
course between him and the Phari¬ 
sees passed manifestly at the same 
place, and before the sari.e com¬ 
pany, only with some variety in the 
relation, as is usual. This being the 
case, the exception which occurs in 
Matt. xix. and which is omitted in 
Mark x. and Luke xvi. must be 
taken into the latter places, accord¬ 
ing to the common rule in parallel 
testimonies, that the fuller and moie 
comprehensi\e passages shall sup¬ 
ply those which are less explicit: 
and then from the whole testimony 
of our Lonl it will follow unde¬ 
niably that lie allowed divorce upon 
the cause of adiikerv, regarding lluit 
crime as a dissolution of the inar- 
nage contract: and that according 
to that sentence in the commou ac¬ 
ceptation of those to whom he spake, 
and in all equity and reason, the 
parties so divorced become free. 

Whether some restraints may not 
be laid upon the guilty parties in 
adulterous connections in order to 
prevent them from benefiting by 
their own crime, as well as to re¬ 
move one motive for it, or in tlie 
way of punishment, is another ques¬ 
tion with which these texts are not 
concerned. 

The first objection w'hicli we meet 
to that conclusion which bus here 
been said to follow from the testi¬ 
mony of our Lord, is made by those 
who contend that our Lord in the 
word of exception in the former 
passages addressed the Jews only. 
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and intended what he said for*ftieir 
direction; and that in St/Mark, 
where he is said to have spoken to 
his <ysciples. it is (»miUed. 

this interpretation is destitute 
because in Matt. xix. 
Chrisfcvidently addresses his disci¬ 
ples also, since they make tlie reply 
upon it. Nor is*it true that in 
Mark x. the exception is omitted 
only wlicn Christ i^akc to his disci¬ 
ples; for "it is omitted also in the 
former ))art of the chapter where 
our Lord is thonwlit to address the 
Pharisees alone, as well as in his 
answ'er atierwards when his, disci¬ 
ples question hint a^ain upon the 
matter. If tliis he not sutheient to 
overthrow that evasive interpreta¬ 
tion, fel it further he observed that 
in Matt. v. 32. wliich stands apart 
from the other tesliinonies, the ex¬ 
ception is delivered, nor can it be 
asserted with anv shew of reason, 
that onr Lord’s <liicourse upon the 
moral law at that time was a partial 
comment intended only for the Jews. 

If indeed we suppose that the 
exception which our Lord made in 
either place, was intended onl\ for 
tile Jews, we must bring ourselves 
to think that Christ not only made 
a new law' tor the Jews, but a new' 
judicial law; which is a ^ery harsh 
conceit. It does not appear that 
our Redeemer ever gave any new 
law to the Jew's, or laid down any 
maxims exclusively for them. It is 
tnuj that lie often commented upon 
the Jew-ish law ; but it was either to 
vindicate it from false glosses, or to 
establish it upon the ground of na¬ 
tural reason, or with relation to the 
first design of God, to which, as 
in the case before us, he frequently 
reduced it; and therefore all rules 
and maxims which were so cleared 
and vindicated, were of general im¬ 
portance and perpetual obligatioai 
This will serve in part for a removal 
of the next objection made by, 
others, who without asserting that 
distribution of the subject of our 
Lord’s discourse, as if part of it 
were inteiKled for the Jewi, and 


part for the disciples, contend more 
generally that our Lord does not lay 
dawn any precept of his own iit 
those places, because he comments 
there upon the Jewish law; from 
wiiich supposition they infer that his 
sentence does not bind upon his fol-- 
lowers as a rule <tesigned for every 
age. But neither has this inter¬ 
pretation any force at all, though 
the ground of it be partly true. We 
need not then reply, as some do, 
that our Lord’s words “ but I say 
niito you” contradict J,he foregoing 
Dotioii, and declare the precept to 
he in a peculiar sense his own: wc 
need not resort to this answ'er; R)r 
neither is it true that our Lord by 
that introduction intended to oppose 
his word to that of Moses. The 
truth is. that although our Lord ^ 
may so far be said Xo cumnient upon 
whatw'as peculiar to the Jews, treat¬ 
ing as he doth of the indulgence 
which was granted to them, shew¬ 
ing tlie reason for it, and reproving 
some abuses of it; yet it is evident 
that he goes much further. He 
aigiie.s the whole 4|uest.ioii upon the 
^iist foundation of (iod's ordi¬ 
nance. “ From the beginning (saith 
he) it was not so.'* He goes back 
to the first institution of the mar¬ 
riage tve, and therefore what he 
delivers is to all intents fullv and . 
efi'cctually his decision on a point of 
general obligation. The peculiar 
circumstances of ^eifish law had 
not been at all in question : nor does 
it make anv difl'erence as to the 

ft 

force and obligation of the sentence 
which he passed, whethei^he thereby 
fixed the sense of an universal law 
grounded upon God’s original insti¬ 
tution, or delivered a new precept; 
for in both cases he determines the 
true measure of obedience. Our 
Lord, tiicn, was commenting upon a 
law which the Jews had in common 
with all men, though with some in¬ 
dulgence aud -peculiarity in their 
case, to which also he adverted; 
but the law itself was general, de¬ 
rived firom'commoit principles, and 
grounded on the Will of God de^ 
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clareii from tht^ beginning. Christ 
reduced the question to this source, 
uud detined exactl\ wliat was j)ropcr 
and esseutiid to tlie sj^hjcct. 'Thus, 
tliougii tie did not gne a new pre¬ 
cept, yet lie tixed lori>erthe rule 
of practice in this point, and pre¬ 
scribed its ineaMircs under the sanc¬ 
tion of his own word. That he spake 
to all, is furl her evitleiit, because 
the exception ot‘ divorce for the 
crime of aduiterv was not proper or 
peculiar to tlic law by Moses.* — 
Death, ami i?ot ilivorce, was tlie 
punishment of adultery by the Jew¬ 
ish law ; and tlierefore it is nianitest^ 
wifnout iiieiidling with their punish¬ 
ments, which pel haps at the lime 
when our Lord spake could not he 
enforced, tliat our Lord declared in 
‘general terms that aduiterv was that 
breach of llie nuptial contract, and 
of the whole (Jdigation <^t llic inar- 
riage vow, which lurnisiied a just 
cause for divorce. 

If the Jews were defeated of I'le 
former modes of punishment at that 
time, having li.st the power of in¬ 
flicting death upon ofleiideis, it 
might be verv needful for them to 
know that this remedy lav open to 
them, as well as to all men in all 
ages under like circumstances, lor 
whose sake als'i our Lord’s deeision 
is recortied. Thus in few words, in 
answer to those who c<»ntend lhat 
our Lord oni> eomine?iled upon the 
Jewish law, il'niiist be replied that 
this mav In* very true, and vet that 
it will not prove m ti:e least that he 
did not deiine tlie measure of a 
general rule'*, in which case his judg- 
nient also would l)e generally bind¬ 
ing; because when he comineiiLed 
upon th(; Jeuisli law', it was in a 
matter which was grounded upon 
God’s fust ordinance, in which the 
bond of iiutv<‘rsai obligation cannot 
l>e denied, 'i his is (ivident, since 
he refers distinctly to that original 
institution. 1'Ijus aho iu the* case 
of the Sabbath, our Lord somctiines 
treats of a law in which the Jews 
were particularly concefnedt and 
about which they had u special rule 


gronhded upon some circumstances ' 
which^vvere pecnliiir to them; l>ut 
our Lord, in f-onimculing on that 
great eomm.iiulinent, lefers also to 
God's hrst institution, and reTJuegs 
it to that standard Alien lie^fne-- 
scribes the general ineasures'flf obe- 
(.lienee. 

Having touehe<l these jmints, we 
may pursue the firsl remark laid 
down m this discourse, and agree 
witii Dr. Hammoifd. and other coin- 
rnentutors, on the texts produced, 
liiat the several passages. Mutt. v. 
excepted, lelate to one uml the same 
IruiiMution, and tltiiver the same 
sentence of oiir Lord. J'he less ex¬ 
plicit passage imist (hen'foie be 
supplied IVoiii ill'll winch is more 
full. In these places iJien, *Miitt- 
\i\. 1). Mark \. and Lukt* 

\vi. 8. the exception c.oiiceniing 
aduiterv is cithci i xpresscd or mi- 
plicd, ami tin* controvcr>y will turn 
next iiptai two points, which may 
now lie slated. 

Jt mav be disputed, since our 
Lord oiiiv intimates tliat a man mav 

•' ft 

|)ul awav his wife for the cause of 
adultery, but <locs not sav that he 
may n.arry again during her life, 
whether it will follow that this li- 
bertv IS law fill, and was intended to 
be left wit^l()u^ restraint ? 

it will then reniaiii to be deirnled 
bow the latter portion ot the text, 

** lie that niurrietli lier that is put 
awav, eommittetii aduiterv,” is to be 

^ ft " 

understood. 

With regaid first to the lil'crtv of 
marryiiig again, the ground and rea¬ 
sons of our Lord’s whole sent(*ne<* 
and (leteraiinaUon [>rove evidently 
tliat the hbertv remains. He inters 

Cl 

the fitness of divorce upon a iireaeli 
of the marriage conti*aet, from the 
nature of that contract, and wliere 
that tye is broken by adultery, and 
n,iade void thereupon, the parties 
must remain at liberty. The essence 
of the marriage bond consists in that 
interest in each oilier, which is ex¬ 
pressed both in their mutual vow, 
and in their becoming otie. This 
interest and union are as clearly 
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iaid to be transferred in the cast of 
adnilery, arcordino- to the jiid^nctil 
of St. Paul, 1 Cor viVlO.' “ Know 
ye not that In* wliieh is joined t() an 
iiiyiot i.'t OIK* IkhIv ; ’ wheic In- also 
looks^haek loathe })riine onliinmce 
ot Goo K^nit^Tninj; iiianied juTt-ons, 
and to tile derl.imlion tliat “ the 
two shall lie one flesii.’* The unity, 
therefioe, which is by inanun^e, 
being broken, the bond is hiok(*ii, 
and may b^ utterly^ made void. It 
matter:) little to raise a question here 
whether tlie inatriniriihal bond be so 
dissolved by the mere crime, before 
the solemn dissolution shall be le¬ 
gally obtained. It has indeed lieeri 
disputed whether it can be consist¬ 
ent with good iiioraU to dissemble 
or put'up with the wriuig; but it 
cannot be doubted that the tyc is 
broken in such cases, and fiiat it 
liHUf hi’ })ui)lu l\ det lined Mii.l, 

W r may pass (in to remark, that 
the mutual <djIigatiou camiot bi* 
thought to eoiiliiHJi', wiu're the ends 
and heiielils of the rehilion, accord¬ 
ing to the divine <irdiivance, and the 
nature of the union, are defeated by 
the will’ul act of the odendor — 
Here too \\(? may again remark, that 
tlic natuial and pii'petnal reason of 
the thing, and the terms of (iod’s 
own institution, sudicieiitly demon¬ 
strate that the ease e\c(‘pled can¬ 
not be limited to the Jewish nation, 
in that distinct ( apai ity under which 
they formerly existed. The refer¬ 
ence to the Jews may serve to shew 
to wliat, extent the sentence of 
divorce allowed by our Lord will 
reach; for tlie Jews never doubted 
of the liberty to marry after sentence 
of divorce; and therefore if our Lord 
be thought to deciile the matter with 
any view at all to the received usage 
of his own time during his miitislry, 
it is plain tiiat the liberty to marry 
is implied, and his silence oii thci 
point where it was cextainly under¬ 
stood iu i>ue way, becomes more, 
tlian a negative argument iu favour 
of that liberty. 

Our Lord, in asoending to the 
first iiistitutiou of marriage, and 


then allowing divorce-for one cause, 
renders it evulent that he judged 
tlu» bond of marriage to be brokenf 
ill tliat <*ase. V’lo should lie argue 
llie sacredness oi n-arriage from 
God’s own ordinance, when lie was 
admitting an exception to its ohli- 
gatioii, unless at the same time lie 
designed to prove that the exception 
was allowed, because tlie l»ond itself 
was viidalcd and destroyed by that 
crime ? (llirist would never liave ein- 
plc^cil those arguments drawn from 
the prime ordinance i)f marriage, 
ami liicu have alloweii divorce, if 
the sacrediiess <»f marriage, as soiue 
contend, render it mdissoluhle, safe 
only hy iudulgciice to the -Jews- 
Tiut we remaiked before, that it is 
not reasonable to maintain the hind-' 
ing force of that tye, the udvanlagH^s 
of whic h are fruNtrated hy the crime 
oi* tile guilty parly. Nor will the 
objection avail here, that the bond 
<d' marriage is allow cal to hold good 
against providential disabilities sub- 
Me<|uenl to marriage, by disease, or 
barrenness, or otherwise. The en- 
gageuieut in these raises is not de- 
stroved hy such inevitable inflic¬ 
tions; on the contrary, the parties 
stipulate from the first not to sepa¬ 
rate for misfortune, or for accidental 
inconveniences, which are not the 
results of crime. We may therefore 
w ell conclude, whatever notions have 
been taken up ^ice marriage was 
erroneouslv advunc?ti into the nura- 
ber of the saviamejits, to the proper 
definition of wlmd) it docs not an¬ 
swer, that it is against all reason, 
and without an, warrant*of Scrip- 
liqe, to keep the innocent party 
bound to the restraining power of 
that contract, the cuds and advan¬ 
tages of which are cannelled by the 
trespass of another. 

We now come to enquire how 
those words are to be understood 
winch say, “ that whoso marrieth 
her thtit is pifl away committeth 
adultery.*' Is it not reasonable then 
to suppose, that our Lord having 
conteu!()hLt^d tlie case where a man 
pulteth away lus wife without cause 
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of adultery, and having shewn what 
his off'ence will thereby be, that he 
goes on to declare what shall happen 
in the same case wil^ respect to the 
woman also, if another take her to 
wife, the bond of luarriHge not hav¬ 
ing been properly dissolved ? Or are 
we, as some have contended, to un¬ 
derstand our Lord as proposing a 
new matter in the latter clause, and 
without reference either to siitiicient 
or insutheient causes of divorce, to 
say, that “ whosoever rnarrieth a 
woman that is put away, committeth 

adulterv ?'* 

% 

If we take the first construction, 
tfie whole sentence has a clear con¬ 
nection, and the sense is supplied 
by one word, which appears to fall 
in so naturally with the context, 
and with the main scope of our 
Lord^s determination, that it tan 
scarcely be refused. The passage 
then will run thus : I sav unto 

you, whosoever shall put auay his 
wife, except it be for the cause of 
fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery; and whoso 
rnarrieth her that is (so) pul away, 
doth commit aduhery.^’ If we take 
the other interpretation, tiie passage 
must be supplied thus: “I say 
unto you, whos(»o\er shall ]>ut away 
his wife, except it be for the cause 
of fornication, and shall marry ano¬ 
ther, committeth adultery ; and 
whoso rnarrieth her that is put away 
(for anp cause) doth commit adul¬ 
tery.*^ The passage certainly will 
admit of being paraphrased in either 
way; but without contending that 
according* to the former method of 
construction the sense is much more 
easy and connected, (the whole case 
of the man and woman in one in¬ 
stance, namely, that of undue di¬ 
vorce, being thereby fully stated,) 
we may pass on to prove that the 
latter interpretation cannot be the 
true one, since it involves in it a 
contradiction. It Appears then to 
be impossible that our Lord could 
mean that whosoever rnarrieth her 
that is put away'/nr anpeaudk, com¬ 
mitteth adultery, since he had just 


admitted that the bond of marriage 
mighb be broken by adultery, and 
so come to Ue dissolved. Accord¬ 
ingly where divorce takes place for 
that crime which involves thebrcach 
of tile matrimonial contract, .;»nd is 
followed by its legal dissolution, it 
is impossible that either party should 
commit adultery against the other 
by a subsequent marriage, unless 
they can offend against a tie which 
has been cancelled. Take it thus, 
there can be no adultery where there 
is no matrimonial obligation : there 
is no matrinioniai obligation between 
parties justly and lawfully divorced : 
it follows that there can be no adul¬ 
tery with reference to the former tie 
by n marriage with her that is pro¬ 
perly divorced. The only objection 
that can be apprehended, must be 
made to the minor proposition, that 
there is no matrimonial obligation 
between parties rightfully divorced. 
Some appear to think tlial there is, 
and the canonicaj device of divorce 
a mensd et thoro seems to be ground¬ 
ed upon that conceit; for the refu¬ 
tation of which tlie former argu¬ 
ments advanced iu this discourse 
may be sutHcient. The^ who pre¬ 
tend further, that our Lord might 
not mean to extend the same right 
to the w<?man that he does to the 
man, either of claiming divorce upon 
sutheient cause, or of exercising 
freedom in a second marriage upon 
such release, should produce good 
reasons for what they say, but cer¬ 
tainly they will-not find them in any 
of the passages of Scripture which 
have been considered. 

There is another text which should 
not be passed over. St. Paul says, 
“ but unto the married I command, 
yet not 1 but the Lord, let not the 
wife depart from the husband; but, 
and if she depart, let her remain un¬ 
married, or be reconciled to her 
husband ; and let not the husband 
.put away his wife,” In this place 
also the separation for an insufti- 
cient cause is implied; and then the 
same interpretation which has been 
given of the former texts will apply 
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to this- That the case of an insuf¬ 
ficient cause only is itnplicd^s ma¬ 
nifest, not only froob the nature of 
the matrimonial contract, but be- 
cauBj^thc Apostle expressly refers 
to ojir Lord’s determination, who 
€Xcept£Midultery and allows divorce 
upon it. This passage of St, Paul 
is peculiar; it refj^rs to those un¬ 
equal matches which were con¬ 
tracted between believers and those 
who were'not coiUerted, in which 
case his advice was against separa¬ 
tion ; and he goes on to speak of 
cases of desertion, and more espe¬ 
cially of cases where the wife, be¬ 
ing a Christian, ia deserted by an 
unbelieving husband. In treating of 
this point the Apostle determines 
that under such circumstances the 
wife is not bound, but becomes free 
after such desertion, in which slie is 
left without the |>o\ver of remedy: 
1 Cor. vii, 15. “ if the unbelieving 
depart, let him depart; a brother or 
a sister IS not under bondage in such 
cases.'’ And this is reconciled to our 
Lord's judgment, (which restrains 
the dissolution of the marriage tie 
to the case of adultery,) by the 
disparity id' the instances regarded ; 
our Lord treating of Nouluntary di¬ 
vorce between parties bound by the 
same law, and Inning the same re¬ 
medy, and the Apostle treating of 
deserli<m which brings an involun¬ 
tary dissolution on the liond of mar¬ 
riage, with respect to the party who 
is left, and who remains without the 
power of remedy against one who 
does not acknowledge the same law, 
and who, according to the vices 
practised comiiionly by unbelievers 
in that age, not only assumed his 
liberty, hut probably formed new 
connections, and so broke the mar- 
rirge tie in our Lord’s sense also. 

Having stated what seems neces¬ 
sary with relation to the testimonies 
of Scripture in this point, it appears, 
if the interpretation of them stand 
good ill favour of divorce and disso¬ 
lution of the bond of marriage for 
adultery, that both parties remain 
free; and even the guilty party is 


incapable, from thenceforth, of of¬ 
fending against an engagement which 
is •utterly dissolved. It will foilowf 
too, that no human law can be com¬ 
petent to deprive the innocent party 
of the benefit and remedy which lie 
open to him by the law of God and 
the perpetual rule of equity, more 
especially when such restraint would 
impose hii obligntion which, in many 
cases, cannot he endured without 
the ri^k of moral detriment. In 
su^h case a man may be compelled 
to submit to civil penalties, but he 
cannot be bound by any tie of con¬ 
science. The same reasoning will 
apply as in the case of forced c<!li- 
bacy, which no human law, w'hether 
imposed by the civil or the spiritual 
ruler, can fasten on the conscience ; 
because it is against the law of 
and tlie privileges of liis covenant, 
as well as the perpetual ground of 
equity, ami because, in many cases, 
it would bind to sin. But it will not 
j’ollow', from any thing which has 
been lure otfered, that there may 
not be sufficient reason to siqipose 
that our Lord did not intend to 
give liberty to tlie guilty party to 
contract a new connection w'lth the 
partner of the crime ; for this, also, 
seems to be against the perpetual 
ground of equity, which cannot be 
thought to suffer guilty persons to 
profit by their own crime. If we 
may not frani<;^any presumption or 
conjecture condjriing what might 
be our Lord’s intention in this re¬ 
spect, yet it appears to be both 
politic and just that such marriages 
should be restrained. Many strong 
reasons plead for such restraint. 
An encouragement is held out, by 
the contrary practice, to deliberate 
schemes of adultery and divorce ; 
not to ineiitiou the disgusting incon¬ 
sistency of admitting persons par¬ 
taking in the same crime to the 
privileges of a sacred union, founded 
in the shainefal dissolution of a 
former tie. H* the restraint alluded 
to were imposed, there would still be 
left avemody for that inability, which 
might be pleadedi for submitting to 
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the ties of coHtiiience for the time 
to come. The Jibert} would remain 
for the separated parties to marry 
witli any bul the nartner of the 
crime. Nor (iocs it .se<’m that a 
restraint upon the eiiilty party, for¬ 
bidding; him to marry with the 
partner in offence, if it were enacted 
in the way of punishment, couUi l)e 
accounted too severe, though it may 
be open to iuconveiiieuce and ob¬ 
jection, since, for niaiiy ages, both 
bv the dixino Kiw and unioim* the 
heathen, the/:rirne ot adultery was 
punished by an ign • uinious dealli. 

SECTION IT. 

TflE opinions of divines, both aii- 
tient and modern, lui- been \erv 

ft 

various on the subject treated iu the 
former part of this discourse. It is 
• eanry indeed to understand the bias 
which prexails in writers of the Ko- 
mish Church: but from verv early 

^ ft 

ages there was much difference of 
opinion in the mutter It is observ¬ 
able, indeed, that upon no subjects 
do VC meet xxith earlier departures 
from the plain integrity of Scrip¬ 
ture than where celibacy t>r mar¬ 
riage are cuMictTiied. They, liuw- 
ever, xvlio take tlie opposite side to 
that xi hicli is preferred iu the lore- 
going remarks as rcMilliug frtuu the 
exception so distinctly made in both 
places of St. Matthew', and from 
the nature of the marriage union, as 
well as of the crime* by which it is 
dissolved, sup|Tuft tlieir opinion by 
precarious reasons, and at best by 
pleas of charity, which may fail in 
many cases; whereas if their judg¬ 
ment should obtain, the breach of 
charity would be as liable to happen 
in another maimer, and the incon¬ 
venience to the unod'eiKling party 
w'ould be greater, and indeed into¬ 
lerable. But if the more obvious 
and natural construction of the texts 
of Scripture before cited be main¬ 
tained, and the laAvfulness of <livorce 
in the cases specilieff, a.s welbas the 
subsequent freedom of the parties 
be admitted, the exercise of cha¬ 
rity in rcconciliaiions on sinctre re¬ 
pentance might still be left open to 
discretion, without precluding the 


libef ty so needful where there shall 
be noyplace for cliaritablc pleas, or 
wlicre such ttd'orts to reclaim the 
guilty shall not meetw'itli success. 

The lirst difference in seiiiimevt 
among antient writers appears ^con¬ 
cerning the propriety of i^taiiiing 
an adulterous partner. Some canons 
pndiibit this in ^the Clergy. Con- 
cil. Neocyesar, Can. B. The Both 
canon of the Council of Eliberis 
si»>s, “ si cujus’Clerici Uxor fiierit 
miechata, et scierit earn Muritus 
suns mandiuri, et non ^tat^m earn 
projecerit, nec in tine accipiat coni- 
muiiioiuMii; no ah jus qui exempluni 
bou'tc coiivei'sationis esse deheut, 
al» eis vidoantur sccleruiii magiste 
ria procedere." The Cjcmentine 
Coiisiiinlioiis say “ qui \itiaram re- 
tiiiet, lejiem iiaUiiiC traiisgredilnr; 
qui adultci am ret met, insij)icns est, 
el improhus." St, Austin on the 
other liaiid, and many others, plead 
for retaining the adulterous j)arty. 
Augus. de Adulterin. Conjug. lib. 2. 
passim*, where he intunales also, 
that the Scrijitwres forbid liolh man 
and woman to marrv again even 

ft C* 

alter lawful div<»rce, but states this 
as a tiling so iloubtful, tliat he <iares 
not account I lie hr< :icii <d it to be 
a enme. “ (iuisquis uxovem in 
adulterio .deprensuui dituisenl, et 
aliam duxeril, non videtur ivquandus 
eis qui excepta causa adulterii di- 
miltunt et du<‘unt. £t iu ijisis di- 
vinis senteiitiis ita obscurum est 
utrurn et iste cui quideni sine duhio 
adulteram licet dimittere, .adulter 
tanien habeatur si alteram duxerit, 
ut qiiaitluni existimo, veuialiter ibi 
quisque fallatur.” Augus. de fide 
et Oper. cap. IJ). The Council of 
Arles appears to follow this opinion. 
Concil. Arclat. can. 10. not making 
it a crime, but dissuading from the 
practice. ** Placait ut in quantum 
potest coiisiliuni eis detur ne viven- 
tibus uxoribtis licet adulteris, alias 
l^ccipiant.” 

The Author of the Commentaries, 
under the name of St. Ambrose, 

* Dr. Whitby says that St. Austin re- 
li'uctetl this opinion. 
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maketi a cliiference between tinman 
and the woman, “ non periwittitur 
mulieri ut niibat dt virum suum 
caiis^fornicationis dimisertt. Viro 
lieet ducere uxorem, si uxorom di- 
miserit peccantem,” for which he 
ffives nS ‘better reason than non 
ita constriiij^itur vir sicut inulior, 
caput cnini mulierll vir est,” But 
r^pipiiaiiius piaiulv says, that the 
liberty remains to J)oth, ih'>ni?h he 
regard tlie second marriage as a 
mark of infirmity. “ ‘'o h «ij hvn- 

&!*? T»7 fjnec TeXeur^cra^jj, 

i»£xEr •Jrpopxffsa;; wc^VEtaj, rj f4>0i» 

xaxnc ctata; 

ffV9xp^tyTct yvvx^Ktf V) ^vyyi 3‘it'- 

eevi^iy UK cimxTxi o 

aTTy^ ixx^ecTkcr? hjh ti?? aTrex*)- 

fyrlft, ecKXec ro 

Epiphuii. Haeres, 50. 

Origcii declares that many dhl so 
marry, and were tolerated in it, but 
thinks it coiitrarY to Scripture. 

8ci(» eniiu (juosdain qui pricsuiit 
Ecclesiis contra scripturain j>er- 
misisse aiicjuain nubere viro priori vi- 
ventibut the Scrijrturc he alludes 
to is I Cor. vii, 38. which is rightly 
deferiniucd by Cirrotius not to relate 
to this inalter: “ ad divortioruin 
qua?slioneni non perlinet cum nihil 
aiiud ibi prohare iiistituerit Paulus, 
quuin ultra mortem inariti Congugale 
vinculum non extendi, ac proiiule 
>ecundas miptias non recte dam- 
uari.” The Comicils of Elib. ;ui<l 
Milev. do however put those to pe¬ 
nance who marry after divorce. 
Concil Elib. can. 8. Coiicil, Milev, 
can. 17. 

The Greek Church with St. 
Chrysostom hold the contrary to 
those canons, and so have the laws 
of diverse states, such also was the 
judgment of our own realm alter Iho 
Reformation, until Archbishc»p Ban¬ 
croft upon conference, agreed i>ther- 
wise * upon what arguments doe^ 
not appear. 

But to note now some of the* 
weak and inconsistent arguments 
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adduced; we find the Commentaries 
ill St. Ambrose's works speak thus^ 
"*81 omne conjugium a Deo .est, 
omne eoiijugii^n non licet soivi,” 
without a word of our Lord's excep¬ 
tion, “ noli ergo uxorem dimittere, 
ne Deum tuse copulai diffitearls au- 
torem.** Yet he goes on only to 
speak of divorce for iusufiicient 
causes: ‘‘ dimittis ergo uxorem 
quasi jure, sine crimine ; etputasid 
tibi licere, quia lex humana non pro- 
hillld; sed divina prohibet.'' Am- 
bros. lib. 8. Evau. buc. cap. 1C. 
This confusion in his judgment leads 
to much inconsistency in his account 
of 1 Cor. vii. quod si intidelis 
discedit, discedut; siinul idem Apos¬ 
tolus negavit Icgis esse divirise ut 
conjugium qualecunque solvatur; 
iiec ipse pra*eipit, nee dedit (le- 
serendi auctoritatem, sed culpam 
abstidit destituio," whereas the 
Apostle determines positively that 
“ a brother or a sister is not under 
bondage in such cases.” 

St. Jerome in iMatt. cap, xix. says, 

'' sola fornicatio cst quae uxoris 
vincat affectiun, uno cum ilia unam 
earnem in aliam diviserit: et si for- 
iiicatiuni separaverit inarito, non 
debet teneri, ne virum quoque sub 
inaledicto facial, dicente scripture 
qui adulterain tenet stultus et iin- 
pius est." Prov. xviii. secund. vers. * 
Sept. But he spoils all by what 
follows, and vygry weak rea¬ 
sons : " et ((Ilia poterat accidere, ut 
uliquis calumniam faceret innocenti, 
et ob secundain copulain iiuptiarum 
veten crmien inipingeret, s^c priorem 
ilimittere jubetur uxorem, ut secun- 
dam prini4 vivente non liabeat. Quid 
enim dici talc est r si non propter 
libidinem, sed propter injuriam di¬ 
mittis uxorem, quare expertus infe- 
licgji priorcs nuptias novaruni te 
immittis pcricido ! Nec non quia 
potcrit evenire ut juxta eaiidem le¬ 
gem uxor quoqu^ niarito daret repu- 
dium, eadem cailtela pnecipiturviro, 
quod si talera duxerit sub adulterii 
est crirniric,” all >vhich is xery 
strangely concluded, the crime of 
adultery being imputed only because 
5C 
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a marriage in* such circumstances 
may be open to some inconvenient 
suspicions. f 

But if there be fo^nd uncertainty 
and inconsistency in these ancient 
writers, there is no less tluctiiation 
in the opinions of Crrotius, who [jjoos 
over much of this ground. He ad¬ 
verts to the case lirouglit by Justin 
Martyr, who, as he says, “ aposto- 
licis tcniporibus pro\iinis, in ora- 
tione ad senatum konianuin laiidat 
fa?inuiam Christianam quie usa llo- 
niamc Icgis bcnelicio, inarito ultra 
fas libillnanti repudium misit, et ab 

CO divortit ; fiv) X0ivuy(^* tuv a^ixr,- 

/xWwr xa» aa-i^r.fjLctluv Scd ad- 

tur, fecisse hoc illani postqnani diu 
nionendo precando<pie nihil cum pro- 
feccrat. Viri auteui scortantis u\i>. 

' /rVrt cam o!) cansain disccdcre a 
matriinonio non potuisse o!)scrva- 
tam perpetuo inicj Chrisliaints no- 
tant (Incci ad can, Ajn^st. 48. 
ct Basiliiis respons, 1), Idcinque 
in occidente ol>scr\aluiii apj)aret ex 
Eliberino Can. 0. Fa'iiiiiia tidclis 
qua* adultcriiin inaritum rcliqucrit 
hdclem, et alteram ducit, prohibcalur 
nc *lucat; si duxerit non prius ac- 
cipiat comiuunioncm nisi ([uem re- 
li(|ucrit priub de seculo cxierit." 
Our L»»rd seems not to^ have made 
this diil’crencc, Mark x. where lie 
speaks of the woman putting away 
her husband for a just cause, as he 
does before of the-’husband putting 
away his wdie''* : and it is in vain to 
say, as sonic ot the Itoniish commen¬ 
tators do, that if our Lord liad in¬ 
tended to give the liberty of second 
marriage in sucli cases be would have 
specitied it. Thus Clarius says on 
Matt. xix. 0. ** quod si voluisset me- 
rito aliquid indulgere, declaravisset 
omnino, neque rem tanti moiuenti ila 
frigide praitcriisset.’' But this is 
easily and much more forcildy to be 
retorted, for if our Lord hnd in¬ 
tended to deny llie liberty contended 

for, there was niitcfi more reason for 

• 

* The same, liberty is inaiiitainecl in 
several places of ^t. Austin. A^gus. de 
adnltorinio conjngiis, It. do tiono coiijti- 
gali, cap. 7. 


him to do it in specific words ; be- 
causeV if he were silent, his whole 
determination* in the former words 
would be sure to be nndft«’stood 
according to the known usage ol 
those to whom he addressed them, 
who never dreamed of any such 
restraint after legal divorce. This 
is 11 sutheient *\inswer to Clarius, 
without a word of the main reason 
which respects the dissolution of the 
tie, and the liberty which arises 
thereupon, 

(Jrotius goes on to speak in fa¬ 
vour of retaining the adulterous 
party in iiopo of rqientancc. “ Esto 
enim delimpierit conjnx in conju- 
gcin. Debet esse pamitentitT, debet 
et veiiia* locus. Iracumlia- ol ul- 
tioiiis cupiditas abesse debent. Quid 
igitur obstat quoniinus in matri- 
luonio n*tineatur 'ea ipuiui serio 
facti panitet, nisi jmdieitia sit iin- 
minuta. (iuo taiiien ipso casn, 
mulli Cbristianorum ab altera ma- 
trimunio abstinebaiit; quod ipsum 
ita probarc \idetur Clemens Alex- 
andrmns, ut tt:men non exmiit quasi 
necessariuin. Sed ct serins con- 
ediis, Eliiierino, et Aurelianensi, et 
ArelateuNi, primo deeretuin est id 
licere quod nunc ipioqiie (ira'ci ob¬ 
servant.” Vide (^lii>sostorurn Ora- 
tione altera de his qui cum Jiidicis 
jejuiiabant: circil finem. (irotius 
also says, “ Quidam etiiim, ut Her- 
mas, putubant nnili<Tcm post iinum 
delictum, ver^ pxnilenti^ tactum, 
recipi iteriim debere ; atipie ob earn 
spem ab altero matriinonio absti- 
nendum, Qiiam senteutiain ex bo- 
nitatc peculiar! magis ortam quain 
ex comniimi receptaque lege turn ex 
aliis, turn ox Tcrtulliano apparet, 
qui non uno loco osteiidit solitos 
sijo tempore ad malrimonium alle- 
rum admitti qui ob adulterium ux- 
oreni diniiserit.'’ There is a pas- 
'sage to this effect, lib. quiir. adver. 
Marcion. where be says, “ illicit^ 
dimissain, jiro dimissaducens, adul¬ 
ter cst; manet enim matrimonium 
quod non rite diremptum est; ma- 
neiitc matriinonio nubero adulte- 
riuni <*st:” all which goes after the 
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right clew of siiilioient or insufficicnl 
causes of divorce, and seems/laiidy 
enough to recognize flic freedom of 
secoi^ marriage in the former case, 
restraining the * rime in new tii^age- 
ineiits to lli<**laUer. (irolius also, 
in tlie ^%uginning of his remarks 
upon Matt. v. 82, says, very pistly, 
** ct hicc causa ^deri jiotcst cur 
Marcus x. 11. el Pauliis 1 ('or, vii. 
10, hoc Ciiristi preceptuin coniine- 
nioranteSj verbis* iitantur g(iie- 
ralibus, nulla cxcepliono a|>p(^sit.'i ; 
iiiiniriiin ipiia talci c\c(‘ptioiies e\ 
iiaturali aujuilale veniealis tacile 
iiisuiit IrgibiiN, <pi.iiif.iJiii\is gene- 
raliter puiiiundatis.” tiiis same 
writer aigues .liiiruurds (iiroughout, 
upon (»ther grounds ; m ver placing 
the lull stress \ip-,>n our L<>rd's ex¬ 
ception as i( stand?* in iMalt. and 
Matt. xi\. <n' upon Ids own reason 
alleged abo\e fur ii» oniissioii in 
other pla(*es. 

Grotius seems also to Uiinlv liuit, 
the clause, whoso marnelh her 
that IS put iiwav, commitleili adul- 
teny,” ninst be tak(ui without re¬ 
ference to sutficicnt or insutiieient 
causes, at least, until ail means 
ha\e been tiit'd to leeoneile lite 
parties; eitmg, to tins juirpose, 
1 Cor. \n. I i. but, and it she 
depart, Ivl her U'lnam iftuii].iriie<l, 
or In' reeoiK'iled to lier iiusband ; 
and let not tlie biisband jiut iiw<iy 
his wife." Id-t lliis |)Kut', as In* 
liimself ilet(‘rmines elsewhere, does 
not concern the case ot jicrsiins 
properly diMireed lor a bleach ol 
tlie marriage tontriiet. He admits, 
also, that the practice, according to 
the law of Moses, was dill'erent, for 
he says, nec cni<|u:iin interdiclimi 
erat repndiatam duceie pnefeiquam 
sacerdoti, caderis ergo ritenubebat.’ 
What loUows is iiotbing tt> tiie pur¬ 
pose, for he makes our Sa\ioiii' 
forbid tills libert;^, and >et applies 
tile prohiliitum only to divorces for 
insiitiicii'iit causes ; so tiuit be de-. 
termines iiotbiiig in the mam point. 
Grotius, also, very strangely con¬ 
strues the several imputuiions ot 


adultery, i, e. that denounced 
against him who puttoth away his 
wMe, e\ce])t for the cause of arluP 
tery, and tiny, deiionnced against 
liini that niarrietli her tliat is so 
|)nt away, a> if hotli places signified 
no more than that parties rightly 
divorced would still be guilty of 
adultery by marrying again, because 
they are guilty of a breach of cha¬ 
rity, which surely is anolher crime, 
and whicii may not exist, e\en by 
hi.t own eonfessiioii, wliere he speaks 
ot imj/iinula pudtcttia% in many ea¬ 
ses. Tims iu! says, on the clause 
wliosoe\er inarrieth her that^is 
l)ul away,” “ \idetur Christiis agcrc 
de dtteentl dimissain a viro qui ta- 
inen diseipliiuv ejusdeiii luaneat, ac 
enjus prouule mgeniuin haberi de¬ 
beat sauabile;’* and be jiuts fflTs* 
qiu ^iioii, (JuivI si fominam uliena 
injnna proenleatam, et de piidieitia 
jierieiitantem, mi^ereconiia inotiis 
aliipiis ill iiiafriuHinum suscepisset 
and ho ausivors that tlie crime of 
adultery must then l>e restraintM!, 

" illis, qui dimissas e\ci|)iebant, 
non teiitalis prius oiiinibu:> \iis ml 
reeuneihaiidum jiriiis lualrimonium, 
quod omiiino faciendum Paulus 
docet, 1 (h»r. \ii. II. (which place 
li(‘ de<‘laies elsowliero to be totally 
i'lajiplieable to the ca^e of )n*rsons 
properly divorced) aut quod pejus • 
est aliiMiis uxtu’ibus inhiaiiies per 
dixortiissihinii^ossti'i'iiebaul viam.” 
But this is a \i*iy nneertaiu wav of 
rendering ail the passages in <]ues- 
tion, and rc'^tiMuis tlie iiglit of put¬ 
ting away, ever ft.r adultery, more 
than is eonsistrnt witli the w(u'ds of 
exception so frequently alluded to. 

It also makes iJie crime of adultery 
to arise out of a supposed breaeii 
of charity iii not wailing for the 
opportunities of repentance. \el 
lie strengthens all this precarious 
intcrprelalioii by adding, “ iieque 
alio iiiihi spectare \idcntiir pleniora 
veii>a,TVIalt. \ipt7, ubi dicitur coiii- 
mittere adultenim qui dimissani 
dueil, ut scilicet in ilium recidal 
adullerii criiiieii, qui novo malri. 

5 c 2 
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moiiio Bpeni restituendte concordia: 
abrupit.*' Grot. Aunot. vid. Critici. 
S&cri. • 

So liltle, however, was Grotius 
satisfied with these rambling obser¬ 
vations, that, having lust the right 
clew, he declares his own uncer¬ 
tainty, concluding “ hzec de divor- 
tiis quae dixi, eo dixi aiiiino ut piis 
et cruditis occasionem darem rei 
diligentius c.xcutiendze. Nihil dc- 
finio: nihil certe pronunlio.” Yet 
such a bias liad he taken, and to 
much did tlie words of exception 
stand in his way, that when he 
comes to comment upon Matt. xix. 
heVakes again the desperate remedy 
of favouring another reading, on tl»e 
credit only of the coniplutensian 
edition, and one version '* fxn in'* 
'vopvta,'* instead of vopytta'/* 

rta,” saith he, “ velus editio coui- 
plutensis, atque ita legit Syrus,’* 
and then the words 
vopruai, in the other text, must be 
rendered, according to him, " cum 
nulla subsit causa adulterii/' a con- 
etructiou wholly inadmissible. 

In Pale’s Synopsis, the names of 
Catbarinus and Cardinal Cajelan 
both eminent persons in the Ri>mish 
Church, appear to these words upon 
Matt. xix. 0. “ Hinc colligitur licere 
(nenipe parte innocenti) in casu 
, adulterii ad novas nuptias avolare.” 
Tlie opinion of Cajetan is quoted by 
a writer on divorce ^.and runs thus : 
** Intelligo i^YTtir ex hac doniini 
Jesu Christi lege licitunj esseChris- 
tiano diniittere uxorem ob foruica- 
tionem carnalem ipsius uxoris, et 
posse aliam ducereto which he 
adds this remarkable testimony: 
** Non solum iniror, sed stupeo quod 
Christo tarn dare cxcipienti causani 
fornicationis, torrens doctorum non 
admittat illam mariti libertatcin.’’ 
It is not the only instance in which 
that learned cardinal gives an ho¬ 
nest evidence against his own party. 


^ Dr. Raynolds in bis answer to Rcllar- 
mine, adds the name of anolher lE^niineut 
CWdinal, Catliariuus, and those of two 
^oman Poutiifs. 
t Sir C. Woheli y. 


But h'e.does not stand alone in this 
opinioi^ for Estius, who is regarded 
by the Romish*party as one of the 
most celebrated of their comn^^iita- 
tors, in commenting on those words 
of St. Paul, “ let not' the husband 
put away his wife,” 1 Coiv^ii. 11. 
says, “ exceptionem qiieiu MatthaiO 
refereiite domiufls expressit, hie 
subinlelligasand Corn, a Lapide 
on the same words adds, “ non sine 
gravi, et just^ causft.’* Pnmasius 
had said llie same, “ non sine just^ 
causA/’ long before; and of there- 
formed, Calvin, Clnunnitius, Marlo- 
rale, Beza, who call those iiiejilis- 
simos who dispute it, “ contra ma- 
nifeste exjiressam a Christo udul- 
terii exceptionem," unite in the same 
interpretation. To which we may 
add Dr. llamnioiid, \^ho says, “ but 
when there is just cause, that is, in 
case of fornication,” The commen¬ 
tary of Dr. IMiitby on Matt. v. 'd‘2. 
and xix. U. is no less clear. He 
makes our Lord refer to the primi¬ 
tive institution of marriage, and sup¬ 
plies the claiT-se, whosoevei shall 
marry lier that is tlivoreed, by the 
word (thus): and in his notes he 
sajs, that *' where it is lawful to put 
away the wife, it is so U) marry 
again: for 1st. such were the di¬ 
vorces of »the Jews of which Christ 
speaks ; and 2 ih 1. Christ, by pro- 
iiouneing such divorces as were not 
for this cause adulterous in him that 
married another, doth plainly insi¬ 
nuate there was no such ctiine com¬ 
mitted in this case, and then the 
marriage must be dissolved by that 
act which is the main point con¬ 
tended for in this whole iliscourse. 
We have a full testimony of the 
sense of those who led the Refor¬ 
mation in our own Church on this 
point, in that authentic work which 
was undertaken in the Gth of Edward 
VI. when the coinniissioiiers met by 
letters patent to digest a reformed 
•body of ecclesiastical laws, at which 
meeting were present Archbishoji 
Crainner, Bishop Goodrich, and 
other Bishops, with Peter Martyn, 
and diverse eiiiineut divines, toge¬ 
ther with the most distinguished 
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canonists, civilians, and ccuifmon 
lawyers then in the kingdom/ The 
laws there agreed •upon against 
adultly arc very severe, no less 
than banishment and perpetual im- 
prisoiinient lor the guilty party: 

“ vel itNf)erp€tiiuiit oblegetur exi- 
litini, vel ad reternas carceris tene- 
bras depriinatur and then fol¬ 
lows the title, Integra persona 

transit ad novas luiptias. Cum alter 
conjunx adulterli daninatus cst, 
altcri licebit imiocenti iiuvuiii ad 
iiialriinoniuiu (si volet) progredi ; 
nee cniin uscpic adeo debet Integra 
]>crsona criinine ulieno preini, cceli- 
balus ut invite possit obtrudi; qu.! 
propter iiitegra persona non liabe- 
bitnr adultera si novo so niatriiuonio 
deviiixerit quoiiiain ipse cuusiiin 
adullerii Chrislus exeepii.” 

To which succeeds, “ Reconci- 
liationein esse optandatn (cu)>. t>.) 
quoniuin in matrimonio suinnia con- 
junctio reruin oniniuin est, et tantus 
amor quantiis potest maxiiniis, cogi- 
tari velienienter optamiis ut iutegra 
persona daninatae v®uiam indulgeat, 
Et illani ad se rursus assumat, si 
ere^libilis luelioris vitae spes osten- 
dntur; qiiaiii animi niaiisnctudinem 
licet nullve possit externa? legis 
praecipere, tainen Christiana chari- 
tas sicpe nos ad eanv ad<iueere 
potest:' and yet with some incon¬ 
sistency it is a<ided, “ Quod si 
daninata persona non possit ad su- 
perioreni eomlitioneiu adinitti, nul- 
hnii illi iiovnm inatrinionium eon- 
ceditiir:’' though afterwards we 
have the title, “ Separatio a nieiisil 
etthorotollitur,” cap. 19. “M tuisae 
societas et thori, solehat in certis 
criiniiiibus ailiiui eonjugibiis, salvo 
tainen inter ilios reliquo matrimonii 
jure, (^na' eoustilutio eiim a sacris 
litcris aliena sit, et inaxiinam per- 
versilalein liaheat, ct inaionim sen- 
tinam in niatrinioiiiuin eoinporta- 
verit, iihul aulhoritate nostra totuni 
aboleri placet.” • 

Since these remarks were written, 
the account given by Bishop Burnet 
of this question, in his History of 
the Reformation, ha^ been cou- 


according to Scripture. 

suited; and his sentiments appear 
to coincide with the interpretations 
which have been preferred in. this 
disquisition, represents Cran- 
raer as having drawn at great length 
the various testimonies of the Fa¬ 
thers, and he gives a slight view of 
their diH'erence of opinion. The 
inclination of his own mind seems, 
jiowever, to have been clearly with 
the Reformers, who did not suffer 
tlieinselves to he jiuzzled with the 
dUieordant and irresolute opiuious 
of jireceding writers, -but took their 
judgment from the Scriptures, and 
from the nature of the marriage Jyc, 

Postscript. 

* 

A much valiKMl and very judicious 
friend, having seen these rentttirte? 
before they went to [iress, made 
some olijections, which I felt to be 
deserving of mature consideration. 

He admitted that the mode of 
supply ing the w ord in the second 
clause of our Lord’s sentence, was 
the most agreeable to ordinary 
usage ; but he thought it jmssible 
that tile case here might be other¬ 
wise. 

1 have only to observe on this 
head, that it seems to me to be 
almost inconceivable, that the words 
ill the latter elaust', which I liav« 
restrained, by the supplementary 
expression, tMjie same ease which 
is regarded in the"'1'oi'inei' part of 
our Lord's sentence, i. e, to the case 
of divorce for insutiicieiit reasons, 
can be considered absolutely, and 
ihereforc be applied to any other 
case of divorce, w hether for insutH- 
eieut or sutheient causes. It is not 
to be imagined that our Lord would 
introduce a uew case, or a general 
position, in close connection with 
the sjiecial circumstances he had 
just consuleved, and where the same 
parties too continued still under 
conte'inplatio^yT^'ith^ut some mark 
of distinction to shew', that when 
speaking of the woman, he then 
passed a*differen! judgment. It is 
natural enough not to introduce 
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new words of limitation or enlarge¬ 
ment, where the context shews the 
case.to be the same; but it is 
utterly unnatural ancL improper to 
omit distinctions w'here a new case 
is suddenly introduced. Besides, 
if the punishment of death followed 
in the case of the adulteress, our 
Lord could not take her second 
marriage into his consideration, and 
therefore it is plain that he spake 
still only of persons divorced for 
an insurticient cause. My frieiAi 
objected very faintly to this, and to 
me it seems irrefragable; but his 
dii%:ulties were more formidable as 
we went forward. He objected, that 
my exposition leaves the woman ))ut 
away for adultery free to marr\ 
^ain. 1 confess it. Our J^ord’s 
woV3s seem in some sort to imply 
this in speaking of the consequence 
which takes place n here the divorce 
was without sufficient cause. But 
here my owm argument is brousht 
against me; that if death were the 
punishment, our Lord's words coui<i 
neither determine nor imply this 
freedom. 1 have no alternative, 
then, but to suppose that our Lord 
might respect the disuse of that pu¬ 
nishment at that time, or in times to 
follow ; but as this supposition is 
gratuitous, I will not urge it, but 
let the matter rest on its own rea¬ 
sons, Avbcre the punishment of death 
is nol; in use; a;jd p'y .'tasons in such 
case are, that the divorced parly, 
though the bond of marriage were 
dissolved by their crime, and the 
divorce shquid follow thereupon, 
should not in justice be exposed to 
those temptations which accompany 
restraint from marriage, when in¬ 
deed they may repent their past mis¬ 
conduct, and may observe a new 
connection faithfully. My friend 
reminds me that my own authori¬ 
ties do not bear me out, for the 
quotation from one authority puts 
in the reserve of “ nempe inno¬ 
cent!,” where a new marriage is 
contemplated. TJic remark is^ood 
against that authority. Bishop Felt, 
in the notes to which he gave his 


name, ,^on the Epistles, speaks di. 
rectly \?f the freedom of the offend¬ 
ing party to Mntract a new mar¬ 
riage, but he thinks it the safest 
part to continue single. My frieiul 
objects yet further, that I grant a 
liberty to the divorced adnlierer or 
adulteress to marry, which 1 <leny 
to the innocent f arty put awav 1-' 
an insufficient cause. This is true 
because in tlie one case there if- 
cause for divorce, in the other not. 
The note in Bishop Fell's collection 
touches this difficulty also, and 
makes it a plea for the oti'eiiding 
parly on a valid divorce to remain 
single, since, savs that ctunmentarv, 
“ the unjustly di\orced or disuiisdcd 
are granted to be prohibited from 
any such Idjerlv/' by our Saviour's 
words, note on 1 (h)r. vii. to. N<»i 
can 1 veufiire to apply St. Baurs 
reasoning and decision on the case 
of desertion to the pers<»n nnjuslly 
divorced tor an tiisufficieiit rt'ason; 
for many who admit that St. Taul 
allows the second niarriage in case 
of desertion by an iiitidel, deelare 
that this does not luililale against 
our Lord’s sentence, because St. 
Paul spake of mir<piul marriagCvS, 
wliicli our Lord did luit take into 

his view. Mv friciul doubts win*- 

« 

ther St. Baufs words imply that 
the deserted party is free to inaiTv: 
be thinks the not lemaining ** in 
bondage” means llie not being lield 
to follow the <leserter's fortunes; 
but that is ])re.vented by the deser¬ 
tion ; and it is very bard indeed, it' 
not impossible, to shew what is 
meant by the bondage mentioned by 
the Apostle, but that of being still 
bound by the marriage tye to a 
deserting party. 1 have looked 
again to some authorities on this 
head. Whitby says, the power to 
marry is admitted in all tlie llomisli, 

and many of the Protestant com- 
% 

munion. He says, liilary and Pho- 
tius speak directly of the dissolution 
of the niarriag(5; to whom he adds 
('lirysostom, (Ecumenius, and 
Thcopliyiact. He says these Fa¬ 
thers suppose our Saviours words 
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to have refipecteci only equ^*mar- matter only of advice^ which has led 
riages. Whitby thinks inci«d that to very dangerous conceits as to 
it may be dangcroift to auoiit this that distinction. He argues, .alS&, 
without restriction ; but that a bro- as 1 have d^ue throughout, upoa 
ther or sister is not enslaved after the injustice of exposing any to 
all iiieans of peace and recoiicilia- dangerous temptations by restric¬ 
tion bs^ been in vain attempted, lions which they may not be able 
or the unbeliever hath entered into to bear. “ Si ad superiora Apostoli 
another marriage# or rather hath verba respiriamus, quibus Paulus 
dissolved the former by adultery: eonjiigium suasit ad Ibrnicationem 
where, though he brings his own el ustionem oavendam: et recogi- 
opinion to* little (?r nothing, yet he tenius conjugem ab altero prave 
argues as I do for the dissolution of dtsertuni, utrique obnoxium esse 
the marriage tyc by the bare fact of posse, tieri non potest quin novi 
adultery. Mackuighldccidesthecasc conjugii usuin etiam in hoc casu 
without hesitation: “ the Apostle,'^ liberum feeissc Apostolum ex^ti- 
saith he, “ had before declared, that memus.” And he shews that those 


the married party who maliciously 
deserted the otlier, was not at li¬ 
berty *lo marry during the (»ther’s 
life. Here he declares, that the 
party who is willing to continue the 
inarriagc, hut who was deserted, 
notwithstanding a rocoriciiiation had 
been attempted, was at liberty to 
marry : and the decision,’* saitli he, 
is just, because there is no reason 
why flie innocent pajsty, through the 
fault of the guilty party, should be 
exposed to the danger of commit¬ 
ting iKiultery.*^ Wolfe lakes a very 
large view of the point, and j)rodnces 
many eminent authorities on both 
sales. He delivers his ^wn judg¬ 
ment, more decisively than he is 
wont to d(», in fa^our of tlie freedom 
to niarrv, referring also to tlie cele¬ 
brate*! r, Spaniieiiu for the same 
solulaui. Ills words, concerning 
those who dcin this, are, Ingcnio 
futeijr et eruditione se comniendant 
qiim uteVtpie ad sonteiilias suas or- 
naiidas attulerunt. Neque tamen 
adduci possum ut credam Aposto- 
luin Ills desertis ah allerii parte 
conjugihus pt>les1atem non fecisse 
ad secutulas miptias aspiraiuli." 
He goes on to show that the 
Apostle’s words did not militate 
against our l^ord s, but that they 
respected diliereiit circumstances 
which re(juired <lifferent precepts; 
and for this reason only St. Paul 
distinguishes his judgment from our 
Lord’s, and not because it was a 


very learned persons, who had 
labored the opposite opinion, had 
used Scripture words in' very dif¬ 
ferent senses from those commbnfj^ 
accepted. 

My friend also objects that, on 
the ground of a dissolution ipso 
facto, of the marriage union, by the 
crime of adultery on either side, I 
seem to grant the privilege to the 
ofteiiding parly to sue for the di¬ 
vorce, as that which may and ought 
t*> take place where the bond is 
broken. This must be argued on 
its own reasons, for our Lord’s 
words do not touch the point any 
further than as he speaks of the 
two becoming one by the marriage* 
ty**, and as St, Paul says as plainly 
that by adiil^’ry^they are severed, 
and the union transierred with much 
guilt to another. I feel the objec¬ 
tion of my friend on this ground the 
more sensibly, because have ar¬ 
gued so much against the permitting 
guilty parties to profit by their own 
crime ; and have contended for any 
restraint on this head, but that 
which mav bincT to immoral conse- 

V 

queiicos. I Iiave now touched the 
chief {)bjections of my much valued 
friend, and can only add, Mr. Edi¬ 
tor, that if I shall thus provoke him 
to become yoffrTorrespondent, my 
remarks will nave done some ser¬ 
vice ; and I shall be content to be 
the fiftt captive chained to his ch^- 
riot wheel. 
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The obeervatione which I have 
communicated were drawn up some 
jnears ago, when the subject was 
much debated, and t^e only reason 
for printing them now i:i, tliat they 
may assist in the renewed discus¬ 
sions of such subject. They who 
object to our Prelates a discrepancy 
as to some circumstances of the 
case of divorce, must be very ig¬ 
norant of the great dithculty of the 
subject, and the opposite opinions 
as to some particulars which iifire 
been held upon it by the most emi¬ 
nent divines in all Churches, and in 
every age. 

”There is another circunistauce 
which has been suggested to me, 
which may serve now to close these 
few remarks, which are given as they 
vpCre collected purely to assist in 
the investigation of a subject which 
may one day come under the revi¬ 
sion of the legislature, and is always 
most important in itself. The cir¬ 
cumstance to which 1 now allude 
arose in conversation W'ith another 
whom I have the happiness to num¬ 
ber, among those with whom 1 can 
communicate with confidence upon 
all occasions. It is this, that if 
repentance has the privilege to re¬ 
new a contract not less solemn than 
that of the marriage tye, even that 
by which the believer stands bound 
in covenant to his Lord; it is hard 


REVIEW OF NEW 

Antiquities of the Jews^ carefully 
compiled from Authentic Sources; 
and their Customs illustrated 
Jrom Modern Travels, By William 
Brovon^ Z>.jD. Minister of Esk~ 
dakmuir^ 

The Jews, low and degraded as 
they have now iKscomc, weie con¬ 
fessedly the most inieresting nation 
of antiquity. Not only ** because 
to them were c(Anmitted*thc v;»racles 
of God” did they enjoy peculiar ad- 

2 


to thipk that repentance may not 
restore the breach made in the nup¬ 
tial boiid. ItCwas tar from my in¬ 
tention to deny this privilege, or to 
shut the door of reconciliatroii on 
repentance to the faulty party : and 
therefore with respect torttie con- 
fiioting sentiments of the early wri¬ 
ters on this particular as before al¬ 
leged; some pleading on the score 
of charitv for the restoration of the 
faulty party lo forgiveness ami afteo- 
tion; and others declaring it to be 
part of a weak, and even a base 
mind to put up with the injury, I 
conceive that these cases must be 
measured by tlieir circumstances; 
by the sincerity evinced of the re¬ 
pentance, or the various grounds of 
palliation which it may be fit lor the 
reasonable and the well disposed to 
consider and admit. 

1 will add no more to these few 
Jiinis, than to desire that they may 
be weighed according to their sub¬ 
stance and intrinsic value, as the 
suggestions of one who is never (if 
he knows himself) either |K)sitive, 
opinionated, or dogmatical in this 
or any other point; but ready and 
desirous at ail tiiiies to rectify his 
own mistakes, to settle his own judg¬ 
ment on the best reasons he can 
find, an<L to assist in forming that 
of others. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

vantages, but had, as St. Paul de¬ 
clares, “ much every way.” The 
situation of their country, its coii- 
tactaiid iidercourse with those states 
that had been the cradles of empire, 
with Assyria and Persia, Egypt, and 
Arabia, its varied surface and con¬ 
trasted features, its cedar-crowued 
,mountains looking down on one side 
to the fertile vale of Jordan and the 
“ cities of the plain,” op the other to 
the sea that was loaded with the mer¬ 
chandize of Sidon and of Tyre : all 
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these local circumstances are stroffgly 
attractive to the curious eye^ aM give 
a value of their own ta that iSwl of 
Revelatioo, the birth-place of our 
Saviou?. But still more remarkable 
wtts this singular people for the rites 
and custhitis tiiat distinguished them 
from their neighbours. In the com¬ 
mon habits of life, while thev resem¬ 
bled .so oloselv other easier!) nations, 
that in Syria, Egypt, and India, we 
trace those Very liaftits prevailing at 
this day; in all religious riUs and 
ceremonies we tind them so directly 
opj>osed, that the very contrast re¬ 
flects a powerful light upon the an¬ 
cient vestiges of heathen supersti¬ 
tion, its monstrous polytheism and 
fuiitastic f'tlile. Of the \ari<nis in- 
junctioTis of the ceremonial law not 
a few', which appiar so imaccouiit- 
alde to tlie most acute reasoner, and 
so hKlic^iul^ to the piul’ane critic, 
w'ill l>e foumi, upon iiujiiiry, tti 1ia\<: 
been ilirected against (he su[»ersti- 
tions that eoinipted and degraded 
those heathen countries with whii.li 
the Jews had much c^mnninication. 
If they were ordered to enter tlieir 
temple from the east, it was tIc.U 
tliey miudit not, lik<‘the liealhea, be 
temj>led to worship the rising smi, 
but conleinptufoi^lv turn tlieir luicks 
upon (bat (»bj< ct, oi* idolatv ; il for¬ 
bidden to “ eat with tlie bhuHl,” it 
was because, the blood was iiccoiiul- 
ed by various IteaUien nations the 
lood of dxnuj ts, with whom tlnw 
thns had coininuuioii and became 
prescieist of futurity ; if “ to seethe 
a kid in its mother's milk,” it was be¬ 
cause the animal was thus account d 
|4> bo an :uc<^j>ta))le sacrilice to tlie 
Du Hustici; if “to sow their lithN 
or vineyards with divers seeds,’’ it 
was to counteract the superstitious 
custom of thus propitiating Bac¬ 
chus, Ceres, and other ruin! deities. 
In short, the restrictions imposed 
upon the Jew's, sliew' forcibly the 
ipultifarious corruptions of the (leii; 
tiles; and scarcely a vestige of re¬ 
mote antiquity discovered by modern 
research, or handed down in the re¬ 
cords of literature, but in return 
UliMKMBKANCKR, No. 31, 


throws some light upon the Jewish 
history, eitlier exemplifying a pro- 
verh, or expl,lining an allusion, or* 
illustrating an obscurity. 

We can scarcely open a page of 
the work before us that does not bear 
ample testimony to the truth of these 
observations. The objects to be 
effected by such a work seem to have 
been seen by its author in their true 
light, and constantly kept in view. 

“ Few sulyects,’* he remarks in tlie 
preface, are more interesting to the 
Christian srtiolni tlmn the antiquities and 
customs of the Jews. Hiey gratify a lau¬ 
dable curiosity (‘onceruiug a people who 
liave long mude u conspicuous figure fin 
histoiy, aud tiiiow much light upon tfie 
.sacred orarics. Yet the information to ba 
obtained lu> liitiieito been conhned in • 
great measme to :i few; for the volames 
which treat of tliem are either writtefi 
a langua;;e not generally understood, or so 
large as to !ie bcyoinl the ability of many 
to purchase, oi ilic subjects are explained 
in MIC li a way, and accompanied with such 
cpiotations fiom the Hebrew especially, 
as to lender tlic i.ndeistanding of them 
difhcMiU or iiiipossible. The design, thoie- 
fore, of the following work is to obviate 
this (ii/hcuMy ‘o fir a« i!^ subject is con- 
ccinod; and to pri'sciit the reader wilha 
considerable (xntion of inferiiiation in a 
siiuple form, and at a model ate expense.'’ 

This <»b|ict, we conceive, lie has 
Mitlsbuforily attained, by not, only 
taking a wuIit range tif iiupiiry and • 
eoiulensin^ bis malerials, but also 
by adhering luminous and me¬ 
thodical arrangemeiu. It is this 
union of accuracy with extent, that, 
in our opinion, gi\es it so decided 
a prcforeiice, for general use, over 
every other book in out language 
upon tlie same subject, 

Should :iny tako the tronhlc," says onr 
author, ** to compare publicutioii with 
OodwinV IVTosesnnd /^oroii, and Jennings* 
Jewish Antiquities, the books which are 
generally consulted, they Will find the line 
of rc.suaich widely difi'crenl. For while 
the plan of Godwin, which is very ayn- 
teraatiev aud coc\d^ 4 |S«d, did not allow of 
tlut diversity o^subject and illustratioD; 
and Dr. Jennings, wbo commented upon a 
part only of Godwin's plan, professes to 
dcspisfKabbinical learning, the author of 
the present pnbliralion has tiken a wider 
5D 
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range j be btf acoq>ted with gratitude the 
labours of the Talmudlcal writerst in the 
absence of more autlientic information, and 
has endeavoured to make the discoveTies 
of science, an<i the info^ation of travel* 
lers subservient to the elucidation of bis 
subject. It is more than probable that 
amidst such a variety of materials, he may 
iiave been sometimes mistaken as to tlie 
Use be has made of them but be can bo* 
nestly say, that no pains have been spared 
to ascertain tbe truth, and to render the 
subject generally interesting to tbe Chris¬ 
tian inquirer.” 

f 

He has indeed drawn most copi¬ 
ously from every quarter, has ran¬ 
sacked the stores of ancient learning 
wfth unwearied industry, and has 
laid under contribution every mo¬ 
dem traveller in the East, w'ho could 
in any way either illustrate or em- 
wbeUish his work. He lias conse¬ 
quently collected a mass of informa¬ 
tion that cannot fail to instruct and 
amuse tbe general reader; while the 
Theologian finds statements the most 
accurate and autlientic, with refer¬ 
ences for procuring still more ample 
explanation upon the important 
topics brought under review. It is 
a manual to which the theological 
student will often have occasion to 
refer; and with ourselves he w'ill 
feel grateful to Ur. Ikowii, for hav¬ 
ing placed such a treasure within 
our reach. 

The work commences with a de¬ 
scription of the ta.*^eniacie, after 
which follows that of the temple, 
then of the ministers of llie temple, 
the Jcwisii festivals, the synagogue 
and its olficers, with an account of 
Jewish idolatry, sects, and piose- 
lytes. The learning, laws and cus¬ 
toms of .the Jews, their domestic 
habits, connubial and funeral rites, 
their commercial and military affairs 
come next under review. The work 
closes with an account of the geo¬ 
graphical situation, limits, capital, 
climate, »m\ agriculture of Judea, 
Upon these varioue ti^pics ouc limits 
will not allow us to^>givc specimens 
in apy degree adequate to impri^ss 
the minds of ou» readers.witloa ju&l 
klea of this excellent treatise* It 


well^ ^erits, and will amply repay 
the most attentive perusal. 

Thc^ description both of the ta¬ 
bernacle and temple, (though de¬ 
scending into calculations adU mea¬ 
surements too miiiute*to be interest¬ 
ing to the general readeji^ is given 
ill graphic style, with a distinctness 
and precision tlmt cannot fail to in¬ 
terest the most fastidious antiquary. 
Two plates have been constructed, 
exhibiting the ground piUiis of the 
temple and its courts, upon a prin¬ 
ciple that appears to us successfully 
to remove the supposed discrepancy 
between the <lestiiplions given by 
Josephus and tlie 'lalinud. Of the 
temple of Solomon the account is 
very concise, but though sutficiently 
distinct, scarcely perhaps authorises 
the conclusion that it “ had a con¬ 
siderable rcseinblutice to inir ancient 
cathedrals, whicli were jirobably co¬ 
pied from it,” But of the temple of 
Herod, whicli was a greatly more 
magnificent structure, and honoured 
also by the presence of our blessed 
Saviour, the agcouiit is full aud per¬ 
spicuous. 

The rock, on which the temple was 
built, tiad sevcial asrensiotis or placc.4 
where, after continuing level for some 
time, it immediately rose higher. Thus 
the court cf the Gentiles was large level 
space; but when a person entered the Jill 
or sacred fenro (winch surrounded the 
sacred ground) he rose twelve steps or six 
cubits. When he went from tbe /ft/into 
the court of the wouieD, he rose five steps 
or two cubits and a half; from the court 
of Israel into tlie court of the priests, four 
steps only but two cubits and a half; and 
from the court of the priests to the thres¬ 
hold of the porch of the temple, propeily 
so called, twelve steps more, or six cubits. 
Thus from the court of the Gentiles to the 
thresliold of the porch there were do 
fewer than forty-ri"ht stops, or twenty- 
four cubits and a lialf of elevation. Con- 
serpiently, as the outer wail of the court 
pf tlie Gentiles whs twenty-five cubits 
high, u person standini; on tlic threshold of 
the porch would find his feet within iialf a 
cubit of the height of the oiitei wall, weife 
lie not prevented from seeing it by the in¬ 
tervening wells which stood at the east and 
west ends of tlie court of the women. It 
is easy to conceive the effect which these 
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different degrees of elevation would have 
on the beholder. The man of taste ^ouldf 
be struck with the ideas of graDdeu|pwhich 
they excited; and the pifcs soul would 
perhaps be reminded of tJie necessity of 
risfDg fr^m one degree of grace unto ano¬ 
ther, until he reached his father’s house.” 

Such was the splendid situation 
of the temple and courts, which 
occupied the whole summit of Mount 
Moriah. Nor were cither the ma¬ 
terials or th« w'orknmnship unworthy 
of the site. For the temple itself, 

Was built of wliite marble, beauti¬ 
fully variegated, and with stones of large 
diniensioDS, some of them tweuty-five 
cubits (forty-four feet) tong, eight cubits 
high, and twelve cubits tliick;” 

While in the court of the Gen¬ 
tiles were several rows of pillars also 
of white marble, a large number of 
which were about eighty feet high 
and above thirty feet in circumfer¬ 
ence ; of which says Josephus “ the 
effect was incredible to tliose who 
nevor saw them, and an amazement 
1o those who did." What was the 
amount of the sum expended upon 
this structure does not appear; but 
the lowest calcuhition of tliat ex- 
jiended upon Solomon’s temple, 
which was greatly inferior, is 
je7,(l87,70l. Ill the course of tiicse 
descriptions are introduced various 
remarks illuslraling of Scrip¬ 

ture ; from which we selecl the two 
following. 

Venions stonrd to death, commonly 
received Uieir doom in the following man¬ 
ner: they were hroiurbi to a little emi¬ 
nence without the niy, two cnbitH higii, 
with tlieir hand.-* bound, where was a large 
filone at bottom, and when four cubits 
from it, they received the stupifying 
draught, were stripped almost naked and 
dashed liackwaids, by llie first witness who 
bad cooduinned tliem, on tbe stone at the 
bottom of the eminence; if not killed by 
that, tlie second witness was ready with 
another laige stone, to throw it upon their 
breasts while they lay; and if still alive 
after all this, the people present rushed 
forward and stoned them with stones till 
they died. This may lead us to iinderstimd 
what is meant by tlie witnesses laying 
down tlicir garmeuts or upper robeS| at 


Saul’s feet, when they weiw to atone 
Stephen; and also what our Saviour meant 
when he ^id, Whosoever shall fall upon 
tbis*itone shall be broken, and on vrfaoso-* 
ever it sliall fall, it will grind him to pow¬ 
der.” (Vol. i. p. Too.) 

It is curious that Dr. Brown, 
without his usual accuracy, here 
omits ail important circumstance of 
illustratiou, w hich he elsewhere men¬ 
tions, (vol. ii. p. 180.) “ That the 
witnesses who condemned the cri¬ 
minal also stripped themselves of 
their upper garments :'*^and likewise 
declares that the “ eminence was 
twice the height of a man/' a cir¬ 
cumstance evidently at variance 
with bis other statement. The other 
illustration which we mentioned is 
the following: 

** Sometimes, in notorious offences, 
they tied sharp bonen, pieces of lead, or 
thorns to the end of llic tliongs, called by 
the Greeks fAaqtycti, fiagra 

taxillata: but lo the scriptures they are 
tei med scorpiofis : and it is to them tliat 
Kchoboani alluded when he told the Is¬ 
raelites that his government would be 
more (>tnct than his father’s: my father 
chafitLsed you with rods, but I will correct 
you with scorpions." Vol. i. p. ri8. 

The account (»f the celebration of 
the pnssovrr, Imth as observed in 
the time of our Saviour, and at the 
present day, differing widely from , 
the first institution of it, is exceed¬ 
ingly interestiil^ ; but we must con¬ 
fine ourselves to the following ob¬ 
servations, which appear to us 
equally original aud just. 

It was observed above,•that I sup¬ 
posed the Lord’s Siii'pcr to have been in¬ 
stituted not between the second and third 
paschal cup, as is usually done, but be¬ 
tween the third and fourth; and my 
reasons for thinking so are the following: 

1. It keeps it quite distinct from foe 
pafthal feast, and makes it correspond 
better with the hymn or portion of foe 
Hallel that is said to have been sung. 
Strictly ^peaking, foe pasclml feast ended 
with the third c^,^hen tbe person pre¬ 
siding returned (banks. There was neither 
any of the paschal lamb nor unleavened 
bread usually eaten between foe third and 
fourth cup, for that cup was inteodeft 

5 
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merely to apcompwjr tUe l)>im> of praiif. 
Wlioi), tLerefpro,'oar 8a\iour took up • 
portion of ttie bread during that iatervak 
Uie ,very unusiialneai of the act Hocild 
aiTest tlte atteution of his duciples, ami 
give it greater rdect. Uf blc.H»c'd itr I’rako 
it, and gave it them to eat, as a bond of 
communion with them, and with each otlier. 
He then poured oiil (he fourth cup, and 
gave it them witli Binillarsolcnmlties; con¬ 
cluding tlie whole with the remainder of 
the Hailcl that was nsnalty sung. Thus was 
the supper made a test of Christianity, as 
the paschal feast bad been of Judaism. 
3« A second reason for adopting ^his 
opinion is, beeuese it oonespoiuls com* 
pleteiy with tbC fotlowiog account of the 
institution, as given by St. Luke: ^ Jesus 
aaid unto them (immediately after eating 
tht paschal lamb,) with desire linve 1 de¬ 
sired to eat this passover with you before 
I sod^: foi' I say onto yon> [ will not 
any more eat thereof until (thomeanihg 
of)^it be fulfilled (by my death,) in the 
^Tiugdom of God (or the Gospel dupensn- 
tion.) And (after they had drunk the 
third onp) iio took (some of the unleaven* 
ed) bread (that liad been left from the 
pauover,) and gave thanks, and brake it, 
and gave it nnto them, 3n>tiig, Tins is (a 
symlmliral and sacramental representatiou 
ci') my body, which is (about to be) given 
for yon 2 this do in lemomhrunee of me. 
Likewise, also, tin* cop after supper, (or 
the Ibmlii cup,) saying, This cup is the 
New Testament in lu) blood, which is 
(about to be) shed for you.’ Aftei which 
tlicy sung a h^nin, as St. iMuUhew iidorms 
118 , or Ihu icst of the iiailei, and then 
went out to tlie Mount of Olives, at the 
foot of which Gethsemanc waN." Vol. i. 
p. 464. 

Nor wall the following remarks be 
Jess interesting to our readeis. 

• We know little of tlie ideas of the 
Jews concerning the relations of tho 
heavenly btvhea to each other; both on 
account of the distance of time, and be¬ 
cause Scripture was given for other ends 
than to teach men philosophy t but, from 
what we can collect, tliey appear to have 
been nearly the same with what is ac¬ 
counted at present the true system of as. 
tronomy. For Job speaks of strotclAng 
cut the BortJi over tho empty place, and 
luuigiug the earth upon nothing. Tim 
diarnal and annual motions of t^e earth 
art not only hinted at, |^pi contamed, in 
the word by which they described tfmt 
body. For ipiw areU, tlie earth, is derived 
from vn rets, a wheel, which ndil only 
Uoves round its own a&is, but has a pi'o- 


[Dfte. 

gres^va motiofi Uk« that of the earth 
rbuiid oihe son.—It bath bean oktJeeted, 
that tbwe are parts of Scripture which 
s|i«ak of the suCility of tlie earth, and af 
the motiou of Uie sun and heavenly bodies. 
Rut it may bo answered, that sfkh e^ 
pressioiis might only havod>eeo used in ac¬ 
commodation to visible appearm'ces; and 
as tliey au* still used by phitAophcrs in 
their ouinmou conversation every day, who 
talk of the rising find setting of the sun, 
and of the stability of the caith, as readily 
as ihe iinlettercil peasant.—From the hints 
given 118 in the boolcof Job, one would be 
iiictiiiod to consider the system of Hytha- 
goius, or, as it is uow called, of Coperni¬ 
cus, as only a more complete develope- 
ment of that which was aiirieiitly known 
to timl J'atriarch. Perhaps, aUo, the same 
belief was entertained by tbe more uitelti- 
gent among the Jews, in the earlier pe- 
liod of their history, who draw their inlor- 
niatloii fi*oni the saried oracles^* rather 
than from tlie eiroiieous and extravagant 
cosinogonics of their he^tlieii neighbours. 
And who knows but the pliilosupheis who 
wciu to the East in seaieh of truth may 
have received, while in then neighbour¬ 
hood, those hints which, when reported to 
otlicrs, or improved by themselves, may 
have laid the fuundution of those theories 
which Imvc* excited the admiration of pos- 
ttiily ? One tliin^j iscerUm, that l*>;liago- 
las liawlled into Egypt and Chaldee in 
qiie^l of kuowieibM* , that he resided in 
those couiitiics for main years, that In 
parsing and lepassing to ChaldiM he coidd 
iCdicely fail to bocoiue acquainted witli so 
hingulai a ^)cuplc as the Jews; and It is 
not unlikely that the hints lie may Imvu re¬ 
ceived of their political, leligioub, and 
astronomical systems, may have served to 
peifect those views which he was aftci- 
wards pleased to communicalo to the 
world. If the above reasoinng be true, 
the land of Canaan has been tlie cradle 
botii of religion and philosophy : and from 
it, as from a cenirc, have the rays of 
science and religion diverged among Uie 
nations." 

After various other arguments in 
support of this theory, lie observes 
tliat, 

** TJie Kybtein of Pythagoras consisted iii 
placing the sun in the centre, aial making 
all tbe planets revolve round it in dllipu- 
cal orbits. Neither Greece nor Konie, 
Imwover, were prepared to receive it. 
And it was accordingly suimrseded by one 
diametrically eppoute, which was broached 
by Ptoltaiy.’*^ 
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In a Note, he remarks that , 

The school ofP^thagoras was no stranger 
to that decimation of Ais from 

a perpendicular to its orbit, on which the 
seasoQSadepeud. Thus Pliilolaus thought 
rviv ym, KVxKff wipt to 

KUTo. xvaXov Xo^ov that tlie earth was 
earned ivlMid the iirr or sun, in un oblique 
circle. (Plutarch de Plac. lib. 3. cap. 13.) 
And .‘Vristarchus taught that the heaven 
was immoveable, xatTo,- 

Xo^v xt/xX« rrtv yyi¥, ufAic Kcti ^gpt rov 
auTiti a$ora»^yu^ii'r,% but that the earth 
mo\ed in an oblique, ciicle, revolving at 
the same time round its own axis.'’ 
(Plutarch dc Facie in Orbe Lunco, tom. v. 
p. 933.) 

Of the modes of living among 
the ancient Jews, tlie nature of their 
habitations, their private and domes¬ 
tic habits, since little is recorded in 
history, little can be said with cer¬ 
tainly by our author ; hut as tlie 
customs of the East are proverbijlly 
fixed almost without shadow of 
change, lie supj>oses them to re¬ 
semble those of the present inha¬ 
bitants of Pule;:line and of the 
iKMglibourin;:; countries. Up<m this 
priiieipal he ^i'es u#a ^iew of litem 
1)V reference to modern travclleis, 
and by a variety of extracts so jiuli- 
ciou*:!)' selected, as to render this 
the most cnlertainiiig part f)f the 
whole woik. With a lew of such 
extracts taken at random/with tiiis 
only peculiaritj, that they all tend 
to illustrate portions of Holy W rit, 
we shall close these rcniarks. 

“ The Nime person who mentioneil to 
the author of tins work the scoopiiii; out 
flo many* pounds of eyes, as a Persian 
piinislinient, in the case ot rebellion, also 
added, that for the same offence, a p>ia- 
mid of liwids, of a certain number of feet 
in diameter, is sonietimes exacted, (like 
Ibe two heaps which Jehu made of the 
heads of the seventy sons of Aliub, 2 Kini;a 
X. 0.) and so indifferent are the execution¬ 
ers to the distress of others, that they will 
select a head oi‘ peculiar appeal ance, anil 
long heard, to giace the summit of (III; 
pyramid.” 

Sir John Malcolm, in his History 
of Persia, says, 

“ That when Timour stormed Isfahan, it 
was impossible to count the slam, but au 


account wu tukan of 70,000 beadi, w6icli 
were heaped in pyramids, as mbnumeDto 
of aavage revenge.** 

^Ve are shocked at the conduct 
of Herod, witli respect to John the 
Baptist, when at the request of 
the daughter of Herodias, he gave 
the good man’s head in a charger, 
to gratify the malice that the mother 
extended against him. But we have 
several instances in history, that 
such conduct was not unusual. 
T|}us, in the above mentioned his¬ 
tory of Persia, • 

Seijirk, king of Persia, in a fit of in¬ 
toxication, ordered one of liis slaves to 
strike off the head of his queen. 9he 
crtiei mandate was obeyed, and the head 
of tills beautiful but ambitious princess 
wtf presented in a golden cliarger, to her 
drunken husband, as he sal carousing with 
his dissolute companions.” Vol. II. p.Tl8S!^ 

For a superior to give his own 
garment to au inferior, was reckoned 
a great murk of regard. Hence 
Jonathan ga\c his to David; and 
the following extract from Sir John 
Malcolm imt\ serve to throw some 
light on Eli.>lia’s retjuest to have 
the mantle of Elijah. 

M'hen the Khalifo,” says he, “ or 
tencher of the .SooffecN dies, he lieqnc'iitlis 
his patched garment, which is uH his 
worldly wealth, to the disciple whom he 
esteems the most worthy to become his 
successor; and the moment the latter 
puts on the liol^ mantle, ho is invested 
with the power of hi» |)redecessor.” (P. 
30;^.) “ We formerly noticed the conduct 
of Slmnei to Duvid, in throwing the diut 
in the air, and may now add, that Hie 
Jews imulted Pauij many ccDtiiries after, * 
in a similar manner; for it is said of them, 
that they gave him audience unto thb 
word, and then lifted up their voices and 
said. Away with such a fellow from tlie 
earth—and they cried, and threw dust 
into the air.” 

Dsi which conduct of theirs the fol¬ 
lowing extract from Captain Light’s 
Travels, forms au excellent tom- 
meiita^y: ^ ^ 

^ • 

They (viz. the inhabitants of Galabsliee, 
a village on tlie Nile,) seemed more jealous 
of mysuppetraiice aiumig them than any 1 
had seen. 1 was surrounded by them, aHH 
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* « present, a prwnt>' echoed from all 
quarters, oefore they would allow me to 
look at their temple. One more violent 
tfcan the rest threw dost in the air, the 
signal both of rage and defiance, ran for 
his shield, and came danefig towards pie, 
howling and striking the shield with the 
head of his javdlin, to intimidate me« A 
promise of a present, however, pacified 
^him.** P. 36d. 

la his account of Jewish sepul¬ 
chres and inscriptions, he makes 
the following extract from Dr. 
Shaw’s account of tJie cryptse rt 
Latikfa or Lapdicea. 

«< llie rocky ground where wc found 
tb^ sarcophagi, b hollowed out into a 
number of crypts, or sepulchral chambers, 
some ten, others twenty or thirty feet 
square; but the height is low, and never 
proportionable. A range of nan-ow cefls, 
^de enough to receive one coffin, sarco- 
phagos, or xXiiry)* &nd long enough some¬ 
times for two or three, runs aloi>g the 
sides of these sepulchral chambers, and 
appears to be tlie only provision that was 
made for the reception of the dead/ This 
account of tlieir sepulchres easily explains 
how the demoniac lived among the tombs, 
and also an apparent difficulty in the 
Gospel history, viz. bow Lazarus could 
come forth fiom his grave when he was 
bound ? He lay extended on one of the 
stone tables in tiie family vault; at the 
command of Jesus he sat up, moved him¬ 
self to the end of the tabic, slipped fioni 
it, and stood upright on the floor; when 
Jesus said to (he astonished spectators, 
^ loose him, an<1 let him go.’ Thns tlie 
apparent difficulty is ouN the effect of 
ignorance as to eastern customs.’” 

,We shall conclude this critique 
with adverting to that singular ap- 
*peHrance in the atmosphere, called 
by the Arabians the serab, and by 
the Frencli the mirage, 

Mr. Macdonald Kinneir, in bis Geo¬ 
graphical Memoir of the Persian Empire^ 
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says that the salirab, (literally, the water 
of the desert,) or watery appearance so , 
common^ii all deserts, and the moving 
sands, were seco^at the same time, and 
appeared to he perfectly distinc^t, the one 
having a luminous, the other a clotfdy bp- 
pearance.'* * 

To which Lieutenant Porringer, in 
his Travels in Belnochistan and 
Sindc, in the yetfr IBIO, adds some 
singular particulars. 

** I have seen bushes'and trees,** says he, 

** refiected on it with as iniicli accuracy as 
though it had been tlic face of a clear and 
still lake ; and oner in the province of 
Kerman, in Persia, it seemed to rest like 
a slieet of water upon tlie face of a hill, at 
the foot of which my road lay, exhibiting 
the summit, which did not overhang it in 
the least degree, by a kind of unaccount¬ 
able refraction.” • 

A philosophical explanation of this 
pheuouicna has been given by se¬ 
veral writers, and especially by 
Monge. It is several times alluded 
to in the Old Testanieiil. Thus it 
is to this, rather than to brooks 
which become dry in summer, that 
the prophet Jeiymiiah seems to re¬ 
fer, when in penning out his plaint 
to God for mercies deferred, he 
says, " Wilt thou be altogether unto 
me as the waters that fail And 
the very word is to he found in 
Isaiah xwv, 7. where the passage 
whicli is translated, “ the parched 
land shall become a pool,” literally 
signifies the serab^ mir, or illusory 
lake of the desert shall become a 
pool,”—With regard to the style of 
our author, if it is occasionally in¬ 
accurate, nor entirely free from the 
idiom of his native tongue, it is in 
general unaffected, iiianly, and per¬ 
spicuous, and peculiarly adapted to 
the nature of his subject. 
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t ASSIZES, ism 

Tht King on the Prostcution of 
Newman, Sfc, v. ^eli and others. 

Mk. Clarke, for the proseentioo, said^ 
that the eleven defendant were indicted 
for as gross ^nd seaiKialous an assault as 
ever came before a court. They assem* 
bled on tlic June, 1U19, at Newman's 
bouse, at Strettou upon Duusiiiore, and, 
without Riving any notice, entered by force, 
seized his goods, and dragged him, his 
Wife and cliihlren, into the street: and 
all tills was done because he luippened to 
didbr from them in religious opinions. 
They \w*re guilty of the gieatest violence 
within the house, used insulting language 
to the wife, and seized the put, in which 
the food for the family was boiling, and 
emptied it upon the diingliili. He cun* 
eluded hy tlenoiineing the deieiidunts as a 
set of village tyrants. 

The tullowing witnesses were then cx^ 
amined— 

Wiiimm said, that on the 12lli 

June, at lime in tiic mutning, die defend¬ 
ant, Hobday, ramc and told him they 
were going to remove him again ; and that 
at eleven o'clock some of the others came 
to bull. He was stauiling outside tiic 
lioiiHc, which WHS locked with a padlock 
outside, ami his I'dimlj weie inside. Tin* 
parish odicers commanded him to unlock 
the door: he lefused, saying, that his 
lionse was his castle; the constable ordcr- 
dered Hobday to break open the door; 
be obeyed, and they entered. In a few 
inmutes witness tollowed, and found liis 
wife fainbiig, and the children eiying 
loand her. They proceeded to pull down 
his good", and loaded them on a waggon, 
and took them away. One of them, John¬ 
son, set fire to Ins wife’s clothes. A child 
was lip stairs on a bed; they pulled down 
the bed, swore at his wife, and dragged 
her and two cliildrcii out of the house in a 
shaineful nianner; one was thrown down, 
and also the wife, and there were some 
viclmils being cooked for dinner, which 
weie taken off tlic hre by Jolmson, a:ifl 
part was emptied upon the Jimghill. 

On his crosK-exainiiiatioD, he said, tlia^ 
he did not Iiimself assist his wife when she 
fainted. He had In-en in the house five 
weeks; was put in by the paiish officers ; 
had resided a yeai and a half iii a former 


house, into which he was also put by the 
officers. He had paid no rent for either 
house; he had licensed them both for 
preaching. 

Mr. Baron Garrow here said, that New<» 
man, having been put in by the parish, 
might be removed by them; and he was 
evidently the tool of a third party; but^ 
at^tlie desire of Mr. Oarke, the case pro« 
ceedod ; and Newman fiirther stated, that 
he did not know whether there was a work¬ 
house in the parish, but aRerwards he ad¬ 
mitted that there was none; and also 
lie had licai d of tiie intenUoD to remove mm 
fromliiswife, the night before. Hehadsome 
friends with liini on the l2th, who came 
from VVoolston by chance. He did not 
know the waggon and horses that 
away his goods; liis goods were taken to 
anothci house, a bettei one; he went to 
it tlic same evening, to fetcli some of Uiem 
away. He went up stairs, and saw his beds 
set up ready for use ; nud ho was not re¬ 
fused admittance, nor picvcnted taking 
his good" away : he did not live in the 
house, blit took lodgings in the parish for 
a while, and then removed to WooUton, 
where he now resides. 

Mrs, Nfwtmn said, that she was within 
(he iioiise, with the door lucked, and hear¬ 
ing the defendants breaking U open, was 
alaimed, and fainted. When she came to 
lieiHdf, slie saw Johnson standing by her 
ith water in a saucer, anointing her face. 
Saw Hobday going up stairs; bid him * 
touch the child ^f he daic. He went up, 
and pulled down the beds, and the child 
c.imc down, she did not know how. She 
had some words with Johnson over the 
ciadle, he swore at her. Her husband 
said he allowed no "wearing, and Johnson • 
threatened to break his head« On taking 
down the grate, a rmder lolled oi» her 
gown, and burnt a hole in it. They asked 
her to go further, but siie would not. They 
packed the crockery in the cradle; tliey 
asked her to go out, if she would not, tliey 
slionid carry her: they then took hold of 
hof, and dragged her out, with the two 
childien in her arms; one was thrown 
down on the pavement, tlie other was 
caught by the constable, and saved from 
falling. She 10.1111*^1 eat resistance, and 
hooted murder ;*but they dragged her out, 
and threw her down in the dirt, and said 
she niifht liathere ambbe damned. 

On her cross-examination, she said,t1tflf 
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when sbt<j'ecoTered ffom her fit, her hus¬ 
band was sitting in a cbair^ aaid taking m 
notice of her. The child that came down 
sGiira in the unknown manner, was i7ot 
hurt. She herself was ^ot mncli hurt. 
The ofiicers t^ied for some time to per¬ 
suade her to walk out; there might have 
been a chair to act her in, hut she did not 
see one. 

TViomas was at Newman’s house, 
by his desire, on the Jetli June, and saw 
the carpenter (admittance having Ibeen 
refosed) force open the door; they ull 
entered, and pulled down the goods, and 
packed them on the waggon. Ttu'y to*k 
Hie pot oif the fire, emptied the water and 
cabbage on the dnngtulj, and put the pnt 
on the waggon; the woman was dragged 
ou^ her arnw weie forced op(*ii, and 
one of tbe^ children fell upon the pave* 
ment. 

Or his cross^amination, he said, that 
Newman came to him at Woolston, the 
jitgb^ before, and said he was to be re- 
Moved Uie next morning, and asked him 
to come to be a witness of what was done. 
Saw the woman fainting; did nut see hei 
clothes on fire. The erockerv was rare- 
fully packed with hay or straw. Th'Mc 
was no meat in the pot. Mrs. Newman 
was carried out with care and dorenev. 
Some neighbours brought a clnir, in wlitrli 
she was placed; she fell out upon the 
ground, aud rolled into a puddle of water. 
It seemed at the time, and tliere was 
something to cover the goods on tlic wag> 
gon : they were all caiefuilv jiarked and 
loade<1. He had bi'cn pie^ent wlien thne 
was preaching at the house; theie might 
be thirty or forty present. The greater 
part came from WooNton. 

James Keimss eoufirm.^d the la^t wit¬ 
ness, and, on his rroi<s>exuinination, 
denied, and then confessed, that Newman 
came to him on tlic 11th June, desiring 
him to come from Woolston the next 
* morning. Had attended meetings nt 
Newman’s,•*had never preached. Mr. 
Jones, a licensed preacher, preached. The 
house was full of people, niostly fiom 
Woolston; only five or six Stretton peo¬ 
ple attended. 

James Vmix confirmed Allen and Ke- 
miss, and, on cross-examination, said that 
be went to Newman’s from Woolston oc- 
caose he lieard the floor man was going to 
be tnrned out; heard this from a Mr. 
Jones. Had attended meetings, at the 
house, which was regularly licensed and 
registered. 

iHr. AdamSf for the defimdants, said 
that the parisl^ oIBcers of StrctfGn had 
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done no more than what they conceived to 
be tbeif duty, viz. removed a pauper from 
one pari^ house to anotlier; and in so do¬ 
ing, as appeared^y the evidence for the 
prosecution, liad taken the gentlest means 
possible, and used all dne care. 1 Tie per¬ 
sons accused were the churchwardens and 
overseers: they had given notice,fthe day 
before; they ordered the carpenter to 
take down aud pack up the goods, and 
every precaution wSs used to prevent them 
from l^ing damaged. ITie indirtnumt was 
drawn up in a shamefal manner; for it in¬ 
cluded several persons of tile most re¬ 
spectable rlmiactcr, who were present at 
the fi-ansaetion, but who took no part 
whatever in the proceedings; and who 
w'eie only indicted tli.it their mouths might 
be stopped, and their evidence not heard. 
The prosecutor refused to inhabit the 
house to whicli his goods were removed ; 
but went and took furnished lodgings, and 
has not applied since that time foi paridi 
relief. It was plain, therefore, titat he was 
supported fiom a secret >|uarter; and that 
throughout tlic whole of tlii'* business he 
was merely the puppet of some master 
conjurors, ulio stood ljehin<l the curtain 
and pulled tlu* 'Strings. 

Mr. JJaron (tarrow summed up the 
evidence, pointing out tiie care and hu-* 
nunity vvitli which it had beenpio\ed that 
the defendants acted. “ I wish it (o hr 
iindcrstoofl,” he said, that paiidies nrc 
not to build liotisi's to be turned into 
niei'ting-house.s foi the convenience of 
odier parblies. I am as gieat a friend .as 
any man to religions toliMation, but f must 
tell you, th;it a paiipci placed by a pari:)li 
ofiicer in a pandi hous(>, Ims no riglit to 
turn It into a meeting-bonsc; aud if he 
docs 'iO, the officers will be justified in re¬ 
moving him. Ihit this is not a prosecu¬ 
tion cariied on by this pauper, who 
never would have thought of preferring an 
indictment, containing five connVs, ag:iiiKt 
the defendants, unless he had been insti¬ 
gated by others, of whom he is nude the 
tool. 1 am afraid, however, the law is 
against the defendants tiou\ Formerly, I 
should have thought it had been with 
them; and those who make new laws sel¬ 
dom mend the old ones. But J have an 
net of parliament on iny desk, passed in 
1619, and not printed at the time that tlic 
prosecutor w.ts removed, which recpiirhs 
that he should have one montlis notice, 
before lie can be legally removed. The 
jury therefore, in my opinion, iniist find 
the defendants guilty of the forcible enter¬ 
ing the house, and roinmitting |n assault 
on the woman, hut not on the rmid; for 
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no bumati being can believe tliat tliose re- 
•pectable men would ussault a child.'; * 
The jury gave their verdict accordingly; 
observing, at the same tin^, that tley did 
believe the assault had been committed on 
the child* 

Baron Garrow said, “ It is necessary I 
sliould pa8| some sentence upon you; and 
• the sentence of the court is, that each of 
you pay a fine of one sliilling to tlie king, 
and be imprisoned till tly^t fine is paid. 

Abstract qf^a Bill Cas amended by 
the Committee) for ** Improving 
the Administration of Endoiv- 
ments connected with Education, 
and for the better fulfilling the 
Intentions of the Foujidtrs thcre- 
of:> 

** Whereas divers charitable endow¬ 
ments, oonnected with the education of 
youth, have, through lapse of tunc, over¬ 
sight, or other defects in the original 
foundation thereof, gone into decay, or 
become less useful to their intended pur¬ 
poses than they might be, fur the better 
administration of the same, and (he fuldl- 
nieut of the pious and benevolent inten¬ 
tions of tlic founders thereof, under the 
change of circumstances brought about by 
the lapse of time, be it evicted,” 

I'iiat where personal or real property is 
held 111 trust for education, &c. and it is 
directed that a certain number of trustees 
sliall concur in filling up any vacancy in 
their own body, it shall be lawful, when 
the whole number of trustees is reduced 
bc^ow that number, for the remamiog 
tiiistee, or trustees, to make the nomina¬ 
tion ; and that where no trustee remains, 
the heir at law of the founder, or if such 
heir cannot be found within tiselvc months 
from the death of the last tiiistee, the 
special visitor may nominate. And where 
tlicre is no special visitor, the property 
shall vest, if under 5/. annual value, in the 
clerk of the peace of the county; and if 
above, 4n any three of the commissioners for 
inquiring into charitable abuses; provided 
in every case that the property shall be 
held in trust for the use of the foundation, 
and be administered according to Hie di¬ 
rections of the founder. 

Trustees may sell, exchange, or mort¬ 
gage, for the purpose of repairs, or of ma-” 
Difcstly improving property, or of benefit¬ 
ing persons beneficially interested; orof^ 
administering to the convenience of said 
persons, i mediately or remotely, directly 
or indirellly;’ provided that money arw- 
Remembrancer, No. 24. 


ing, from salo of hinds^ See. be paid over to 
the receiver-general oT the coiiiily; and 
ffum sale of chattels to the accountaut- 
genq^al of the Court of Cliancery. 
ceiver-general or aecountant-geoerfd to re¬ 
tain such money (fll he receives mt order 
from the eliancellor, vice-chancellor, mas¬ 
ter of the rolls, or commissionetfi for cha¬ 
rities, directing him to pay the same to 
trustecH, And such order shall not be 
made niitil persons making it be satisfied 
tliat the provisions of this act have been 
complied with: aud in case they are not 
complied witli, the aforesaid chancellor, 
&c, may order a repayment of the money 
to file pui'chasors of charity estates,^ &:r. 
they having first surrendered the same 
or may order the money to be paid over 
to such persons as may bargain for the 
same with the trustees, for the benefit fff 
the persons beneficially interested. Pro¬ 
vided that no trustee, or manager, or visi¬ 
tor, be a party to any of the aforesaid 
saU^s, ike. or puichasps. 

Persons having the nomination of the** 


master of the grammar-school, (such mas¬ 
ter being already appointed) may, if he 
and they think fit, make a bargain with 
him, hy force of whicli he shall hmd him¬ 
self to teach by himielf, or an usher, read¬ 
ing, wnting, and accounts, to suchperaons, 
and on such terms as shall be agreed upon, 
beside teaching grammar according to the 
will of the foiiuder. 


When the mastership shall be vacant, 
peisoiis aforesaid may order a new master 
without any further consideration, to make 
tlie aforesaid additions to his teaching; 
and, 111 case he docs not so teach as or¬ 
dered, he may be removed, without appli¬ 
cation by chancellor, vice-ciianceJIor, or * 
master of the roll^ 

Where a foundation is limited to a par¬ 
ticular number of bcholai.s, trustees, Acc. 
may agree with master, or mistress, to 
teach a greater number, on such terms as 
may b« agreed on; and at every future • 
vacancy master, or mistress, piay be or¬ 
dered to do the same, at the pleasure of 
tlie trustees, and may be removed for dis¬ 
obedience, in manner aforesaid. 

For the future, when a vacancy occurs 
trustees, &c. may fix the number of 
boarders that a master, or mistress, may . 
recoive in the house belonging to the foun¬ 
dation ; or, if they think fit, may altoge¬ 
ther forbid the same; and may enforce 
their commands as above. 

I'rnstebs, See, endowments, &c. for 
clothing, boarding, anS lodging, as well aa 
teaching any children, are empowered, if 
the anrmal reqeipU be insufficient to ac- 

5 £ 
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romplblt thr purpose uf tlie founJer» in 
j ospeclb of tlie •number of persons to be 
clothed, or in any other respect, to 
apply tliose leceipu solely to teaching 
reading, writing, and accounts; and they 
may the lands, dkrr.d'or the purpose of 
benefiting the school hereby allowed to be 
established for reading, wilting, and arith¬ 
metic^ such sale being made according to 
the directions liercin contained. 

From the pas.Hiiig of tliis act, no per¬ 
sonal estate whatever shall be assigned oi 
bcqueatlied to any person or body what¬ 
soever, for the |Hirpose of boarding, lodg' 
ing, clothing, or otherwise, in whole or in 
pari supporting any person under twiibty- 
one Jeais of ago, in any school or liospital, 
or 111 any otlior manner, unless such per- 
soimI estate, other than stock in the piib- 
•1^ thuds, be transferred by deed at least 
twelve months before tl«c death of tlic 
donor, and be enrolled in riiancery within 
six months after the execution of the deed: 
anduulf«s, in case of stock, it be traiis- 
^ter.'cd at least six months befoie death of 
donor: and unless said deeds be made to 
lake effect in possession, and do not eon- 
tain any power of revocation what'^oever. 
And all other gifts and be(|iiests of sncli 
estate ns aforesaid, for purposes afbiosaiil, 
shall, from the passing of this act, be null 
and void. 

Where property, real or personal, has 
beeu given for tlie education of youth, and 
no sri.iiol has bt-en endowed with the 
same; the poisons po>siS'>ing the legal es¬ 
tate therein may convey, iSce. the same, (u 
tiic incumbent and cbiirchvvarden.s of any 
parish or chapelry, fur the benefit of the 
inhabitants of which &iicb property was 
given; upon trust, to apply the rents, Atc. 
of tlic same to the support of any school, 
fbuhdod under the |)rovi.4ion of the Act 
for the better pio\iding the means of edu¬ 
cation for his Majesty’s subjects/' pio- 
vided that the persons for whose benefit 
such property was intended, shall be taught 
fur nothing at the said school. 

Where property, real or personal, has 
been given for the edncatiou of yontli, in 
some school situated in another parish than 
that \\i which they reside, it shall be lawful 
for trustees to direct that the persons for 
whose benefit such property was bequeath- 
*ed, sliall be taught at the school to be 
piovided for the parish in which they re¬ 
side, under the aforesaid Act; paying to 
the nnistcr such sum as was directed to be 
paid to the school whei^.the peraoos were 
directed to attend. * « 

Ooveruors of any faundation for the 
iduea^paof youU^ with consent j>r lius- 
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tees of same, and of officiating ntinister of 
the"parish in which the school so founded 
is situated, or live honseliolders, or of two 
actin^nsticcS(f may apply to Quarter Ses- 
Aiotis, to put such school upon the footing 
of a parochial sclioul, under thcoaforcsaul 
Art; save and except as regards the 
choosing of a master; and Quarter Ses¬ 
sions, if they tliiflk At, may order accord¬ 
ingly, and direct a salary to be paid to 
the master, of npt less tluui 20/. or more 
tlian yoA ; with an allowance of from 41, 
to 8/. lor a garden ; and may order iieees- 
tary repairs or ulteratiors; and such 
school sIihII, except as before excepted, 
be^n all respects on the same footing a<) 
the parochial schools under the aforesaid 
Act. 

The appointment of master to remain 
where it i& at present fixed, provided that 
the spt'cial vMlor, or, if there be none, 
tlie oidiiuiy ap]nove of the appointment, 
and that tiie master conforiu to the afore¬ 
said Act and this Act. 

When Qiiaiter Sessio^ns shall have grant¬ 
ed the desire of such application, trustees 
may transfer the legal estate to the incum¬ 
bent and cliurrhwai dens of the parish iii 
which the school is kept, upon trust to 
perform the conditions of (he fbundatiou; 
save and except in so far as any deviation 
therefrom is authoiized by this Act; and 
to follow all thejbunders directions, save 
and except in so far as regaids the ap¬ 
pointment of master, or any other matters 
authorised by tins Act to be cJianged. In, 
case such conveyance be not made, incum¬ 
bent and churcliwurdens to have the power 
of inspecting the tiiistees accounts, for tlie 
purpose <ff ascertaining that the salary and 
cxpcoces of repairs aic duly paid. 

If through lapse of time, or other cir¬ 
cumstances, it shall happen, or hath hap¬ 
pened, tliat the (daiij intent and meaning 
of any grantor, <S:c. of ical or pcisoiial 
property, fur the education of youth, can¬ 
not be complied with, citlier in whole or m 
part, so tliat eitlier the whole of the pro¬ 
perty sliall be unemployed, according to 
tlie intention of the grantor, or a portiou 
of it shall remain afler fulfilling the said 
inlentioD as tar as may be possible, then 
tiustees, &c, may propound a scheme in a 
petition to the chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
master of the rolls, or commissioners for 
charities, stating how the property may be 
employed io providing schools, or oUier- 
wisc forwarding the education of youth. 
And such scheme, if approved, (with any 
'hdditiuns or alteratious that may be sug¬ 
gested and assented to) shall, by an order 
from the chancellor, dic. declaring the 
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MiiiCy forthwith carried into et)'ec^ pro¬ 
vided the attorncy-gciioral shall hafe three 
months notice of the scheme ti^be pro- 
ponnded, and shall he jhlowod w oppose 
Uie same, cither by himself nr by deputy. 

Wlieff such scheme has bccii .sanctimiied 
by the order aloresaui, the persons to 
whom srfhh order is du^cted may apply to 
Onarter Sessions^ to put tlie school, or 
schools, upon tiic footing of parochial 
schools; and such application shall be 
made with the same notices and regula¬ 
tions as are desciib(‘d ill the former Act; 
and, if accei^d to, tiffe schools shall be in 
all respects upon the footing of parochial 
schools; except tliat when the wh(de of 
the expence of the school house, repairs, 
and master, aic to be defrayed out of the 
foundation; then tlie bcheiue and the or¬ 
der ma\ point out the person or persons 
in whom the nomination of the master 
shall ve^t; and the Quai ter Sessions may 
direct tliat the same shall he observed : the 
appointment however not being valid, un¬ 
til it has been confirmed by the ordinary, 
or the arclibidiop of the pioviiice. 

None of the aforesaid measures shall be 
adopted, unless notice hits been given for 
three montlis, by affixing to the door of 
the chinch, 6cc, of the parish, &c. in 
wlncli pci sons beneficially inteiested in 
any foundation reside, and to the door of 
any school house conneated with the same, 
a paper setting forth the matter intended 
to be done, and the scheme intended to 
be proposed ; and unless the special visi¬ 
tor, if there be any, or if there be no visi¬ 
tor, the ordinary, shall give his consent in 
writing. 

Notice of every tiling done, and of every 
order made, according to the provieions of 
the Act, shall be given within one month 
alter ihe same shall have been made, by 
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serving a }Hipcr setting forth the same, on 
the clerk of the peice of thAoanty in 
whicJi the estates arc situated; whieh 
parser he shall shew to any one asking ^ 
the same, on payment of one shilling. 

Aliy two perSfns may present a petition 
in such manner, and to sncli courts, as is 
ajipointed by an Act of .Na Geo. III. enti¬ 
tled ‘‘ An Act to provide a summary re¬ 
medy in cases of Abuses of Trusts created 
tor charitable purposes,’’ against any thing 
intended, and by this Act authorised to be 
done, (except such things as are herein au¬ 
thorized and required to be done by Quarter 
Sessions, by chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
master of the rolls, and committee^of cha¬ 
nties,) or to present sucliq>etilion, in man* 
ner .'iforc’^aid, within three montlis after 
the thing be <ione; on which petition, if 
the court shall see fit, an order ma^Oa 
made, prohibiting the said Act, and re¬ 
pealing all that had been done in the same: 
piovided that no person shall appeal, by 
petition or otherwise, from any order made 
accoiding to the powers and provisiSns tSIf 
tills Art, by the Quarter Sessions, the 
chancellor, vice-chancellor, master of the 
rolls, or committee for charities. 

When any school shall be thus turned 
into a parochial svh( o/f the name of the 
founder bliall be carved on a stone, and 
fixed on the outbide of the school house. 

Nothing in this Act shall extend to Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge, nor to any cathedral 
school, nor to Eton, Westminster, Win¬ 
chester, Harrow, or Rugby, nor to Scot¬ 
land, nor Ireland. 

All deeds and purposes for the execu¬ 
tion of the purposes of this Act, shall be 
free from stamp duty. 

This Act and another Act, entitled An 
Act for the be^er providing," A:c. shall hr 
construed and taken as one Act. 


MlSCELI-ANKOns INTELLIGENCE. 


FXCLESIASTTC KL PREFERMEN I S. 

1'he rev. F. Foord Bowes, M.A, chap¬ 
lain to his majesty and Ihc duke of Cla¬ 
rence, to the rectory of Barton in the Clay, 
on the presentation of the crown. , 

The rev. S. C. Smith, M.A. fellow of 
Gonville and Cains college, Cambridge, to 
the rectory of Denver, Norfolk; vacant 
by the death of tlie rev.O. R. Dade; pa¬ 


trons, the master and fellows of that so 
icicty. 

The rev. Edward Hankes, LL.B. has 
been installed a prebendary in the cathe¬ 
dral diurch of Norwich, in the room of 
the r^v. George Anguish, who has resigned. 

The rev. O. Ef Kent is instituted to the 
vicarage of East Winch, Norfolk, on the 
pre^ntat\oo of Bdv^grd Kent the eldcfi oC 
East Winch, gent. 

^ S 2 
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The hon'. and rev. Frederick Carson, to 
the vicfttagc ol* *MickleoTery Dcrby^ 
ebire. • 

^ The rev, T. W. Richards, M.A, soi* of 
the ford chief baron, was instituted, on the 
30th ult. to the vicarag^of *Seighl'ord, in 
the county of Stafford; in the presentation 
of the lord chancellor. 

The hon. the earl of Bristol has 

presented the rev. William Stocking, read¬ 
er of St. James's parish, in Bury St. Ed¬ 
munds, to the rectory of Quarrington, in 
the county of Lincoln. 

The rev, George Pickard, jun. domestic 
chaplain to the lord de Dunstanville, co 
the vifara^ of Staonhold upon Arrow, 
Herefordsliire, tipon the presentation of 
the lord chancellor. 

The rev, Robert Gibson, chaplain to the 
hon. lord Milton, to the perpetual 
curacy of the Holy Trinity, Preston. 

The rev. Hugh Hodgson, A B. of Ca- 
therine-hall, Cainhridgo, to the vicarage 
ofidiniston and chapelry of Porton; void 
by tfie resignation of tlie rev. Thomas Da¬ 
vies. 

The rev. J, Dupre, D.D. rector of Bow 
Rrickliill, and vicar of INIentmore, Bucks, 
to the rectories of Toynton All Saints and 
Toyntoii St, Peters, near Spilsby. 

The hon. and rev. H. M'atson, to the 
rectory of Carlton, in Noitbamptonshire, 
on the resignation of the rev. S. Heyrick ; 
patron, air J. H. Palmer, hart. 

The rev. Jtdin IVladdy, D.D. one of his 
majesty's chaplains m ordinary, to the living 
of Stansfield, Suffolk. 

The rev. Stephen Croft, M.A. to the 
rectory of St. Mary Stoke, in Ipswich, 
Suffolk, on the presentation of the dean 
nnd chapter of Ely. 

r 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, Nov. 4. —The following de¬ 
uces have been conferred : 

Masters OF Arts —Rev. John Hunter, 
Magdalene College; and rev. H.O. Cleaver, 
student of Chtist cluirch. 

GhandCompodnders.— WilUamHenry 
Darby, Christ-church; J. N. Harward, 
scholar of Worcester-collcge; rev. T. Fur- 
bank, Lincoln-college; rev. John Elliott, 
Sk’. Edmund-haliJ rev. Wm. Stalman, fellov* 
of Brazenose college; J. W, M. Audry, 
^ellow of Oriel college; H, Powell, and 
John M* Severne, of Oriel college ; H. F. 
Sideb^ttom and R. W, Po^'ab, fellows of 
St. John’s college^ ' 

Bacmelobs of Arts.—B, C. Goodison, 
Worcester college; D^R.Sandfprd, Chnst 


[Dec. 

diurob; C. J. Plumer, Esq. and G, R. 
Paulsdb, of Baliol college. 

Mr. W rn. K. ^rotch bks been admitted 
fellow of New*college; and yesterday, 
J. B. Y. BuUer, Esq. of Oriel college, 
was elected fellow of AH Souls college. 

Thurdaylast, Henry Hey Knight, B.A. 
of Exeter college, was elected a fellow; 
and Gregory Birch Borastoii, an exhibi¬ 
tioner of Queen's college, in this univer¬ 
sity, on Mr. Michd^s foundation. 

Thursday lasL the rev. George Cracraft, 
B.A. scholar of Lincoln college, was elect¬ 
ed fellow of that society. 

Nov. 18.—On Monday, the 30lh ult, 
Orifftth Richards, Esq. of Queen’s college, 
was admitted master of arts. 

On Wednesday be'nniglit, Alexander 
James Mure, fellow of All Souls college, 
was admitted bachelor in civil iuw. 

Thursday last, the following degrees 
were conferred: 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. Gedrge In¬ 
gram Fisher, Worcester college ; rev. Wm, 
Law Pope, fellow of Worcester-college; 
rev. Henry Arthur Beckwith, chaplaiA of 
New college; Richard Haricr, University 
college; Henry Hey Knight, fellow of 
Queen's college; rev. Howland Ilelmc 
Cooper, St. Edmund-hall; lev. William 
Spencer Wlntelooke, Baliol college ; Her¬ 
bert Barrett Curteis, student of Christ¬ 
church. ' 

Baciiei.or of AnTfi.—Frederick Rich¬ 
ard Thresher, Esq. Queen's college. 

Grand Compounders. —John Brad¬ 
ford, Pembroke college; James Edward 
Austen, Exeter college; John Broadwood, 
Exeter college; Charles Joseph Bishop, 
St. Mary-halt, Isaac Bridgman, St. Ed¬ 
mund-hall; John Barnes Bourne, Trinity 
coKtge; Thomas Tonken Hulmc, Trinity 
college; John Garnett Atkinson, Braze- 
Dose college ; Henry Perceval, Elsq. Braze- 
nose college; James Birkctt, Christ¬ 
church. 

Cambridge, Nov. 3.—The rev. Robert 
Stevens, of Trinity college, rector of St. 
James's, Garlick-hithe, was yesterday ad¬ 
mitted doctor in divinity. 

The Seatonian prize for the present year 
was yesterday adjudged to Edward Bish- 
opp Elliott, M.A, fellow ofTrinity college. 
Sulyect,—'The omnipresence of the Su¬ 
preme Being. 

At the congregation, on the S6tboIt.* 
thi rev, John C. White, M.A. of Pem¬ 
broke hall, and the rev. John Lodge, M.A. 
of Magdalene college, were appointed pro- 
proctors. 

On the same day, the rev. Henry Hnnter 
Hughes, M.A. of St. John's college, and 
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the rev. Richard Dawes, M.A. of Dqjvmng 
college, were appointed examinen of Che 
questionifits. * 

Mr. Charles Edward Palme#, of St. 
Peter’s college, was on Friday last elected 
a scholar on the foundation of the late sir 
IFm. Browne. » 

The prize given anually by Trinity col¬ 
lege, to that junior bachelor of arts who 
wiites the best essay on the character and 
conduct of king Willian III. has been this 
year adjudged to Mr. Matthew Talbot 
Kaiiics, son of Mr. Edtvard Baines, of 
Leeds. « • 

Nov. C ,—On Sunday, the latin speech, 
in comnicniuration of gunpowder>p]o^ was 
delivered in the senatc-housc, by Thomas 
C. WiUalts, Esq, JM.A. of Downing col¬ 
lege. 

The rev. T. Chevalier, M.A. fellow of 
Pembroke, and one of the moderators for 
the ensuing year, is elected fellow and tutor 
ofCathcrinediall, on the resignation of the 
rev. T. Turton, B.D. 

Nov. 11.—Henry Vanne Salnbury, Esq. 
LL.B. of Trinity-hall, is admitted to the 
fellowship, vacant by the marriage of Dr. 
Haggard. 

On IVIonday, 3-17 members of the unU 
versify mutriculated, including lord Gray, 
lord Tliuinas Hay, and the hon. Mr. Mor¬ 
ton, all three of Trinity college. 

The subject of the >4^rrisian prize essay 
for the present year is, The Connexion 
between the Jewish and Christian Dispen¬ 
sations. 

The rev. Thomas Miisgrave, M.A. fellow 
of Ti inity-collegc, has been appointed by 
hiB grace the archbishop of York, lord al¬ 
moner’s reader and professor of Arabic in 
tills university. 

Derkshirc, — On Sunday, Oct. 09, 
the new chapel at Eton, erected for the 
accommodation of the inhabitants, by the 
liberality of the provost and fellows of 
Eton college, was opened for diviqe ser¬ 
vice. in appropriate sermon was preach¬ 
ed by the rev. J. B. Sumner. The chapel 
is a very neat building, particularly the 
interior, which is dtted up with great ele¬ 
gance. An altar piece, has been presented 
to their native town by Mr. Ingallon and 
Mr. Evans, artists of Eton ; and a sub¬ 
scription has been raised by the inhabi-* 
tants for tire purpose of making their grate¬ 
ful sense of obligation to the college of 
Eton, by furnishing the chapel with sofhe 
handsome communion plate. 

CAMBRincEbHiRE, — Died, at West 
Wratting, the rev, Wm. Bywater, rector 
of Anderby-cum-Cumberswoth, and per¬ 
petual curate of Gramtborpe, linculnsbire. 


Ha was formerlv fellow of Mafdalen col- 
lege. B.A. 1773; M.A. 1776.* 

Died, at Jesus Lodge, Cnuibridge, in 
hi« rbtlayear, the very rev. Dr. Wjlliatt 
Pearce, D.D. F.R.S. dean of the catfae* 
dral church of Sly; and master of Jesus 
college. The dean was formerly public 
orator of Cambridge, and master of the 
temple. 

CiiESHiRE.—Tlie extensive repairs of 
the venerable Gothic structure, the ca¬ 
thedral at Chester, are at length com¬ 
pleted, through the exertions of the ami¬ 
able bishop of that diocese. The great 
lyndows of the north and south transepts, 
and the tower, now appear in their origi¬ 
nal beauty. * 

Cumberland. —The quarterly meeting 
of the Diocesan Society for l^om oting 
Christian Knowledge, was holden ii^Rfe 
Town Hall at Carlisle, on the 20th lilt.; 
the very rev. tlie dean ih the chair. It 
was then agreed that circulars should be 
sent by the secretary to the clergy the 
diocese, soliciting their co-operation in the 
forming Parocliial Lending Libraries, 
upon the pUn^f the society, a measure 
which is wisely adapted to the taste for 
general reading which prevails in the pre¬ 
sent day, as a natural consequence of ge¬ 
neral education. Every well disposed per¬ 
son mnst be desirous to have so mighty an 
engine turned to a good and iisefnl ac¬ 
count, instead of seeing it perverted to 
purposes tlic roost niischievous in the hands 
of u principled and designing men. The 
following IS ii statement of the number of 
books issued by the Carlisle Diocesan Com¬ 
mittee, since its institution in 1B14: bibles, 
fUO; testaments, 931; common prayers, 
3570; hound books, 1160; school bookf 
and tracts stiti^ed, 16,000 and upwards. 
We are happy to hear that the dean has 
accepted the office of preacher, at the next 
anniversary in the auturm of 1821. 

Devonshirb. —A singular discovery of 
two diioicnt tombs has been made in tba 
Lady chapel of F.xeter cathedral, in re¬ 
moving the library, and clearing away the 
book-cases, that have long encumbered it. 
The sculpture of both tombs is early, 
though they are placed in Gothic niches 
of much later date, and appear to be the 
lids only of sarcophagi. The material jjp 
ttie Purbeck marble. The most ancient 
of them is the figure of a prelate, with a 
depressed mitre, a beard and niustachios; 
the two first «fingers of the right hand 
pointi&g upw^s in tlia act of benedic¬ 
tion ; in the lAt h Aid a crosier. In span- 
drils above the heads are each side che¬ 
rubic Th^ feet of tbe figure and the cro- 
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sier rest tipon two birds whicb terminate 
ia Uic cedire witli ^ single In^ad, tlic face 
^ which isrhtnnaD. The sides and ends 
ue wrought into wide Hiites, wit4out 
leis, like the fluting of the Doiic column; 
the front is placed parailebwith the niche, 
and the upper comer of the iid at the 
back inserted four or five inches into the 
wall. This tomb is on the north side of 
the chapel, immediately opposite tliat first 
described. This is likewise flie figure of a 
prelate, and is carved in good stylo, and 
iji much higher relief than the former. 
Tim arras and hands are placed in easy and 
hatnral positions on the body, over the 
staff of the crosier; the head or crook is 
deflicei^! The witre of this figure is of a 
more recent form than the other; the feet 
rest on a chimera, carved in a style of 
s^MS anefbeauty that would do honour to 
a period of more refined art. The head 
is tliat of a wolf, terminating the body of 
a serpent, branching ofl* on each side, and 
scrolling down tiie sides of the lid, and 
finally branching ofl'into rich foliage, taste- 
fiiily arranged by tlie feet of the figure; 
between which the head is, seen. 

DoRSETSHiiii^—The new church at 
Poole is nearly completed, and is acknow¬ 
ledged to be a very handsome edifice. 
There are to be eight bells, the corpora¬ 
tion having given 3001. towards them. 
l*he tower is in great forwardness. 

L4NCASUIRE.—The fiiststoncofa new 
parish church has been laid in Hlackburnk 
A public procession was formed ou the 
occasion, after prayers had been read in 
the chancel of the old church. The site 
of the new erections is partly on the 
burial gronod lately added, and on the 
^'rounds attached to tlie vicarage house. 

Oxford, October 28. — On Monday 
last,^ the first stone of the parish church 
St. Martin, Oxford, was laid with the 
iisnal ceremonies, by Herbert Parsons, 
esq* attended by the alderman and other 
piagistrates, the rev. J. Hyde, rector; 
and several of the parishioners. 

Died, in May last, soon after his arrival 
at Madras, tlie rev. Holled Coxe, aged 
25, second son of the late Richard Coxe, 
esq. vicar of Biickelsbury, Bucks; and 
laic of Grosvenor's building, Bath. This 
vpimg divine hud arrived in the East In- 
mes only a few days prior to his disseh*- 
tioo. 

Died, at Bridgewater, the rev. John 
Sealy, rector of DodingSt^, in this coon- 
ty, aged 79. - • ^ 

Died, at Roihiey I’Jace, CJii\on, tlie 
rev, W. H. Jones, 

aousiucT$HiRB.^J)iedi at^Brideewa^ 


ter, imed 77, the rev. J. Lcaley, rector 
ofFaddington, near Stowoy. 

Stapforushire. — Died, at Wednes- 
bury, Bgdtt 42, th^ rev. WilHam Tate* 

Suffolk —Died, at Bury St. Edmund's, 
aged 67, the rev. Edward Mill^, A.M. 
late preacher of St Jameiif church in that 
town; rector of Kirkby-enm-As^rby, in 
tile county of Lincoln; viear of North 
Clifton, in tlie county of Nottingham; 
and a prebendary od Lincoln. 

Surrey. —A new church is proposed to 
be built at Cainnerwell, under tin* provi¬ 
sions of the new actsy to contbUi two thou¬ 
sand sittings. The strnctiire is to be of 
brickri or brick and stone, in a thoroughly 
substantial manner; with stone decora¬ 
tions, bnt without any superfluous oiini* 
ment; and raised uponuichcs for the pur* 
pose of a cemetery. 

Wiltshire. —Died, at Froxfield, the 
rev. John Gillmore, A.M, of Tidconibe, 
iu this county. 

WoRCESTERSHiHK. — Died, at his fa¬ 
ther's residence, ia the calh-ge preeints, 
Worcester, the rev. William Stafford, 
vicar of Overbury, in this county; and 
one of the minor canons of that cathedral. 

Yorkshike. —The select cominiiteeof 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge at Leeds, in this county, have re¬ 
solved to recommend to the romniittee 
of the National f>chooI, and the Pari.*ili 
Church Sunday Schools, the establishment 
of libraries upon the plan recommended 
by the Society, in Bartlett's Buildings. 
The committee of Sunday Schools have 
already adopted the iiicasorr. 

Died, at^lhc Vicarage House, aged 55, 
the rev. Isaac Tyson, vicar of Addiiig- 
fleet, 

WALES. 

Died, the rev. William Rowlands, A.M. 
rector of (y^rrig y Drifidion, Denbigh¬ 
shire. ' 

IRELAND. 

Trinity Colleol, Dublin. — On 
Monday, the 6th of November, 126 young 
gentlemen entered at this miiversity; this 
*is supposed to be the greatest entrance 
ever known. 

His grace the archbishop of Tnami has 
been pleased to present the hon. end rev. 
Charles Le Poer French, to the union of 
Tranard, vacant by the death of the rev. 
Edward Berwick; and also presented the 
rev* Christopher Kobinson to the union of 
Ballioasloe, in tfae diocese of Qonfert, 
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Died, im a«d ^tear Loi^pBtr.. InMount-strcetjOnwvcnor-sjjpare.Jolin 

• Broderip, M.A, a senior fellow and'Bitof 
At FulJiam^ tlic reik J. Brooke, df St. John’s college. * • 

M.A. •At hfc faonse, in Gmldford-street, jn Av 

In HensinKton-biiildings, the rev. Joseph 77th year of jus age, the rev, Williatd 
Glimmer, late^f Avebury, Wilts, Tooke, F.R.S. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

The Claitus of the Kstablislied Church 
to exclusive Attachment andS npport, hikI 
llie Dangers whirii menace her from 
Schism and Indiffcience, considered : in 
eight Sermons preached before the UnU 
versitjt of Oxfoifl, in the Year 1820, at tiie 
J,epture founded by the late Rev. John 
Rampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbary. By 
Godfrey Faussett, M.A. late Fellow of 
Magdalen College. Ovo. JOs. 6d. 

The Sciiptiire Testimonies to the Di¬ 
vinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, collected 
and illustrated; to nhich arc added, a 
List of Authors consulted, and an Index of 
Texts. By the Kev, George Holden, 
JVI.A. 8vo, lOs. Od. ^ 

.Sermons by the late Rev. John Bou¬ 
cher, M.A. some Time Fellow of Magda¬ 
len College, Oxford, Vicar of Kirk New¬ 
ton, and Rector of Sliaftesbury. l2ino. 
7 s. 

The Village Picadicr; or a Collection 
of short plain Sermons : pJIdly original, 
partly selected, and adapted to Village 
Instruction. By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. V^bl. First. l 2 ino. 
.Ss, 

Practical Sermons, on various Siihjeets. 
By a (Clergyman <»f the (Jiurcli of Eng¬ 
land. ^ vols, 8vo. ll. * 

A Refutation of the Remarks of the 
Rev. Joseph Wilson, A.M. on the Ques¬ 
tions proposed by Herbert Marsh, D.l). 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, to the 
Candidates fur Holy Oidcrs ; with a biief 
Comment on the leading Tenets of tiie 
Calvinbtic Methodists : shewing tliem t% 
be uicoinpatihle with the Ciiristian Dts- 
. pensation ; al!>o the Questions proposed 
by tUc Lord Bishop of Peterborough. aBy 
a Layman. 8vo, 28. 

A Refutation of the Objections ad¬ 
vanced by the Kev. Joseph MTiison, A*M. 
ngaiost Questions proposed to Candidates 
for Holy Orders, by Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
l.ord Bjsiiop of Peterb^ough, and Lady 


Margaret Professor of^ DivinitjT, Cam¬ 
bridge. 8vo, Is. 6(1. 

A Sermon, dedicated to the Most No¬ 
ble the Mai(]uis of Salisbury, pfeac^l^C 
Bishop’s Hatfield, Herts, By the Rev. 
Francis J. Kaiihfull, Rertor of Hatfield, 
and Domestic CliapUin to his Lordship. 
8vo. Is. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Churcli of St. (Icorge's m the East, on 
behalf of \\it> .National Schools of that 
Parish, on Sunday, July 16, 1820. By 
Charles Goddard, A.M, Archfleacon of 
Lincoln, and Clidplaui in Ordinary to His 
Majesty. 8vo, Is, 

Anti-Scepticism, or an Enquiry into 
tlie Nature and Pliilosophy of Language 
as connected with the Snered Scriptures. 
By the Author of the Phdosopliy of Elo¬ 
cution. 8vo. 6s. 

A New Arrangement of the Liturgy, or 
Book of Common Prayer, for tlie Use of 
Free Clmiohes, Chapels, and private Fa¬ 
milies : in which Liturgy the Queen's 
Name is inserted, and the wliole airangod 
in three distinct Services; with a Pre¬ 
face, containftg Observations on impor¬ 
tant Subjects. By a Gentleman, late of 
t^e Uiiiveisity of Oxford. s;s. 

Tea Tabic Chat, or Religious Allego¬ 
ries, told at the Tea-table in a Seminary 
for Ladies. By Hubert Burnside, M. j. 
Author of the “ Religion^ of Mankind.” 
12mo. 3s. 6d, 

The Application of Christianity to the 
commercial and ordinary Affairs of Life, 
in H Series of Discourses, By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Minister of St. John’s 
jOhnreh, Glasgow. 8vo. 8s. ' * 

All Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled, 

“ An Apology for Deism.” 3s. 

LAW. 

A DlssertaCon, shcwiag that the House 
of Lords, CHI^es of Judicature, are 
bound by the same Rules of Evident^ that " 
, ar^observed by ^ other Courts: with 
Observations upon the SubjecU of JLaw 
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Literary InteUigtntt’^^^atiH to CorttitpondtuU, 


wtiicli have ariwtf^ io tlie Bill of Pains 
and PenaAes at piWnt Pending against 
tt^e Queen' of England. By £d«M^ 
Cl^ristiau^ of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barristtr, 
Professor of the Laws of England, in the 
University of Cambridge, Ac. 6s. 

MEUICAL. 

Practical Observations on the Use of 
Oxygen, or Vital Air, in the Cure of Dis¬ 
eases : to which are added, a few Ex¬ 
periments on the Vegetation of Plants, 
illustrated with five Engravings. By 
Daniel Hill, M.D. Surgeon, Honorary 
Hember of the Medical Society at Guy’s 
Hospital, and Fetlow of the Horticultural, 
Society.^ The second Edition, with an 
Appenduc. 0vo.« 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

A History of England, containing the 
Hilpa of'Henry Vlll. and Edward VI, 
By the Rev. John lingard. Vol. IV. 
4to. II. 15s. *■ 

Annals of Glasgow : comprising an 
Account of the public Uuihlnigs, Chari- 


tiej, vnd the Rise and Progress of the 
City. By James Cleland.. 2 voU. ll. Is. 

Narrative of thp Operations^pd recent 
Discovciies witlfin the Pyramids, Tem¬ 
ples, Tombs, and Excavations, inr Egypt 
and Nubia; and of a Journey to tne 
Cottst of tlie Red Sea, iif'Soarch of the 
Ancient Berenice, and adotlier to the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. Bel- 
zoni. Will] a Portrait, 4to. til. 2s. 

Letters written <mring a Tour tiirougli 
Normandy, Britruy, and other Paits of 
Fi^ce, in 181B: including local and his¬ 
torical Descripiions,* with bfcmaiks ou 
the Manners and Character of the People. 
By Mfs. Charles Stotliard. 4lo. 2!. 123.13d. 

Anecdotes and CUaiucters of the House 
of Brunswick, illustrative of the Courts 
of Hanover and London, from the Act 
of Settloineiit to the Youth of George 
III. including an original Memoir of the 
Electress 8opliia, Ac. P.y John Brown, 
Author of “ The Northeiu Couits'/'Ac. 
Bvo. 9flu 


LITERARY I N T P: L LI G E N C E. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Hebrew, Chaldee, and .Syriac Parts 
of Mr. Nolan's Polyglott Grammar, will 
be ready for Publication in a few Days. 

A Defence of the Hebrew Sciiptures, 
occasioned by the recent Strictures and 
Innovations of Mr. J. Bellamy; by Mr. 
H. Hiirwitz. 

The Archdeacon of Lincoln is reviewing 
tfte unpublished MSS, of Dr. Cndworth, 
in the Bntish Museum, in order to a com¬ 
plete Collection of his Works, with the 
addition of Moslicim's Notes abridged, of 
further Notes, by the Archdeacon, and Si 
some further Particulars to the publislicd 
Works of Cudworth. 

A Treatise qd such Rural Objects and 


Scenes as tend to /inbclIUh and increase* 
the Comfoita of the Residences of 
liiglier Hanks; by M Pontey. 

The Universe, nij by the Rev. R. 
Matmin, Author oi .jertrani 

Observations on the Natural and Do¬ 
mestic Evils resulting from too low Wages, 
witii Hints reepl'cting the Means likely to 
render the W'orking Classes better satis¬ 
fied, more loyal, contented, and happy. 

A Letter to H. Biougliam, Esq, M. P. 
from 8. Butler, D.I). Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School, on certain Clauses in 
the Education Bills now befuie *j*ariia' 
meiit. 


NOTICE TO CORMISPONDENTS. 

t 

A. M.f and C/er, G/oc., shall appear. ^ 

A, L^; Amictu; ^^omicus: A Constant Reader; TIf*.; and Pa- 
cificus, have been received. 

The Report^/ the Exeter Diocesan' Committee^ qhall appear next 
mouth. 

Communication from. , shall not be overlooked. 

fit Index to the second volume will be given with the next Number. 








